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Thx  serriceB  of  the  late  EdmnDd  Dwight  to  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  educatioii  were  nnmorous  and  important  enough  to  earn 
tat  him  the  title  of  a  great  pnblio  benebctor.  During  his  lifetime, 
they  were  but  little  known  IwjoDd  the  small  i^role  of  bis  intjmata 
friends,  and  of  thoae  who  were  closely  associated  with  him  in  bis  la- 
boiB.  It  was  bis  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so.  His  taste  was  nice 
even  to  fostidiousness ;  and  any  public  mention  of  what  he  had  done, 
seemed  to  grate  upon  bis  feelings  and  to  lessen  in  his  opinion  the  efB- 
oiency  of  his  work.  The  agency  which  is  bruited  abroad,  appeared  to 
him,  partly  by  btiogiDg  the  motives  of  the  agent  ioto  suspicion,  and 
partly  by  mingling  petsonal  considerations  with  ^e  cause,  to  loee  in 
force  what  it  gained  in  notoriety.  In  reference  to  the  workings  of  eo- 
dety  and  government,  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth,  that  &r 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  resnlts  are  produced  by  that  part 
of  the  social  machinery  whidi  is  moat  quiet  in  its  operations,  and  con- 
sequently attracts  the  least  notice  and  remark.  He  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  numerotis  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  common  schools,  that 
his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  them ;  and 
whatever  of  personal  effort,  of  time  and  attention,  be  contributed  to  the 
same  end,  was  in  like  manner  studiously  kept  back  from  public  obser- 
vation and  acknowledgment  During  bis  lifetime,  his  fiiends  res- 
pected bis  wishes  in  this  particular ;  but  death  has  removed  the  seal 
of  secret^,  and  tho  story  of  what  he  accomplished  ought  now  to  be 
told,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  public,  and 
to  set  forth  a  useful  example  to  others. 

Other  considerations  impart  interest  to  a  notice  of  Mr.  Dwight's 
life  and  character.  He  was  an  eminent  member  of  a  remarkable  class 
of  men, — the  merchant  princes  of  Boston  during  the  last  half  cen-  u 
tnty,-— a  class  remarkable  alike  from  the  nature  of  the  enterprises  by 
which  they  acquired  their  wealth,  from  the  hig^  qualities  of  intellect 
and  character  which  were  manifested  in  their  undertakings,  and  from 
the  mnniSoence  of  their  public  and  private  charities.  He  was  the 
compeer  and  asso<»ate  of  the  Qiota,  the  Appletons,  the  Lawrences, 
th;  Perkinsee,  and  other  distinguished  merchants,  whose  liberality, 
fOTeeight,  and  public  spirit  have  contributed  so  largely,  not  only  to  the 
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material  prosperity  of  New  EngUnd,  bat  to  kar  hi{|^  cc 
pntatdoD  both  at  home  and  alvokd.  Tfaey  eztendad  the  I 
foreign  trade,  devised  and  tappoTt«d  her  maDn&ctari 
menta,  planned  and  bnilt  her  T^roada,  created  ta  eadot 
tntions  of  oh&rit;  and  aduoativn.  A  few  of  them  obtair 
as  le^UtoTs  and  statesmen,  though  political  pnraiiits  tn 
more  than  a  brief  episode  in  their  actiTe  career.  Oenera, 
feired  to  serve  great  pnblic  eads  in  a  private  atadoo,  wli 
fluenoe  was  not  leas  extennveij'  felt  becawe  it  vm  nevei 
manifested.  The  biographies  of  »  few  amo^  tfaoD  ha< 
oently  published,  and  have  been  reeeived  bj  tin  oommni 
interwt  proportioned  to  the  importaaoe  of  theif  labora  mi 
of  their  example.  A  bri«f  sketdi  of  Um  liis  of  if,  0„ 
piled  from  scanty  bot  trastworthy  materials,  nii^  uw  be ;  i 
number  of  these  records. 

Kniiuiro  DwioHT  was  bom  at  Springfldd,  JUwaelmse 
ber  28th,  1780.     His  father,  Jonathan  Dwight.  ws  a  mm 
of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  poet^  Tnaothf  Dwight,  v 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Pratdtat  of  Tfai^  (> 
mother,  whoee  maiden  name  was  Margi«t  iMej,  died 
mand  was  yet  a  child,  and  hia  &tli«r  leaniej  a  tMood 
qoently  a  third  wife.     There  were  nx  diildrMi  in  the  ' 
daughters  and  four  eons,  of  whom  10.  Heaiy  DwiehL 
Hew  York,  is  now  the  sole  surrivor.    Tbe^  elaii^  \  ] 
educated  at  home,  in  snch  sdMob  u  Sprii^fid^  (j^      ' 
afforded.    The  father,  who  wat  in  jwnperow  mtownJ^ 
store  and  also  cultivated  a  piece  of  land ;  snd  hkiom. 
with  country  lads  in  New  &igisBd,»hen  they  wJenlt* 
school,  often  assisted  in  perfonniog  the  ofdinsiylaho, 
Edmund,  who  was  active  and  athletic,  fcund  Ua  ihare"^ 
by  no  means  unpleasing,  and  often  tlbsntui  rsfened  to  t 
ure.     Hewaatrmnedtooarrfoludiiiriftyi,^^.     " 
ing  way  of  New  England  agrioultari*,  in  the  J«t  tmi      ' 
homely  marima,  which  he  th«>  leus^d,  «en  iwJTIj  ' 
by  him  with  point  and  lionx*  >«i  Iw  fsUgqieat 
would  remind  a  negligent  or  hsedW  »e^  ^  T^" 
"sweeping  after  the  cart."     He  *»,  ,^(  j^  j^^^^^       »«  ! 


tbe  best  feot-ball  player  in  the  liUiga. 

After  oompletiDg  hi*  prepwitory  «liittfcia«^^ 

Tale  Colkge,  at  about  liw  aaaa  time  tJm  i.    .   **• 

tire  became  president  of  OM.  miicuin.  J^  Jf^ 

,  there  in  good  standing  in  lIlK,   g^^   .   **  *• 

bw,  though  the  dtoioe  waa  [vohtbly  ^^ 


^ili«iii^-  , 
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the  wishes  of  his  fHeiidi,t]iBii  &om  lui  own  predileotloiia,  wlikfa  ceHoii 
inclined  rather  to  an  active  thsn  a  studioiia  life.  Be  entered  &e  b 
<rf&ce  of  Fbher  Amei  at  Dedham,  sad  probably  lived  tat  a  tame 
Mr.  Amea'  family ;  at  any  rate,  he  formed  and  ahraya  retUQed  t 
strongeat  admiration  and  affection  for  Mr.  Ames,  who  was  very  ki 
^™  to  bim,  introdiKnng  him  to  his  friends,  and  thereby  to  the  beet  sodi 

P**"  in  Bceton.    Hie  conTenaljon  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Cabot,  Chief  Joat 

P&nons,  and  other  members  of  that  brilliant  drde  of  which  Mr.  An 
was  the  centre,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  in  lat«r  I 
he  spoke  (^  it  as  die  most  bednating  and  efiectiTe  which  he  had  en 
heard.  Ihese  gentlemen  were  the  leaders  and  ohampioos  of  the  < 
Federalist  par^,  which  was  sdll  predominant  in  New  I^lai 
thoughitwasfastlodngitBaBoendency  inthecomitryatlarge.  Thi 
was  something  chiralrous  in  their  attachment  to  it  long  after  th 
sagacity  perceived  that  its  prosperity  was  waning,  and  t^iat  < 
fense  of  its  principles  was  no  longer  an  introduction  to  popular 
and  power.  Veneration  &r  the  diaracter  of  Waslungton  was  a  pi 
of  their  political  creed,  almost  of  their  religious  beliet  The  eame 
ness  with  which  these  opinions  were  held,  the  high-toned  oonsen 
tism  which  diaracterized  them,  and  the  eloquence  and  wit  with  whi 
they  were  defended,  naturally  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  mind  <A 
young  man,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  grateful  fbr  the  noti 
wliich  was  taken  of  him  and  for  many  marks  of  personal  kindne 
Mr.  IVwight  was  too  resolutely  self-reliant  in  his  turn  of  mind  to  foll( 
implicitly,  and  through  life,  the  opinions  of  others,  however  high  t 
authority  whence  they  emanated ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  riv 
of  sodety  and  politics,  and  even  his  esiimate  of  many  distj 
gnished  individu^  at  that  epoch,  were  a  good  deal  colored  by  t 
conversation  which  he  heard  in  the  law-ofBce  at  Dedham,  and  in  th 
drcle  of  sodety  of  which  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  brighteet  on 
ments. 

After  completing  his  law  studies,  Mr.  Dwight  became  desirous  < 
vidting  Europe,  a  project  which  was  then  far  lees  common  than  it  h 
jecome,  through  the  growth  of  opulence  and  the  inenased  fiuiliti 
of  travel,  in  our  own  day.  To  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  thia  ph 
into  effect,  he  prc^Kised  that  his  fether  should  ^ve  him  immediate 
what  would  be  his  ultimate  share  of  the  inheritance,  saying  that  I 
would  not  ask  fbr  any  thing  forther,  but  would  depend  in  ftitoro  e 
tjrely  on  himself.  Sndi  a  proposal  was  in  perfect  acoordanoewii 
his  character;  atonceresolat»in  executing  uiy  purpoee which  he'hi 
deUberately  concdved,  and  confiding  in  his  own  strength  for  HMSlii 
any  ftitvre  exigenoea  wlUdi  such  conduct  might  bring  upon 'fab 
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Su  bther  htring  Booeded  to  this  prapoutioii,  he  croned  the  Atlantic 
in  1802,  and  remuned  abroad  about  two  yam.  It  ww  a  bns^  tJmt 
JD  the  afiaira  of  Europe,  and  espedally  in  the  politics  of  England, 
to  wbidb  cooDtiy  Mr.  Dwighfa  vint  waa  chiefly  directed.  The 
peace  of  Amieiu,  which  might  nitiiei  be  called  a  trace,  as  it  wu 
made  without  good  fiuth  tm  either  ude  and  lasted  only  a  little  over  a 
year,  bad  just  been  declared ;  and  a  vehement  party  Btrn^te  attended 
both  itB  commencement  and  ita  cIoscl  The  Wbiga,  though  their 
party  comprised  much  of  the  best  talent  and  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  were  in  a  hopelen  minority  ;  but  the  Tories  were  shom  of 
their  strength  through  their  dEssenBions  with  each  other.  William 
I^t  had  r«tired  from  office,  that  he  might  not  have  any  hand  Id  the 
ooncludon  of  a  peace  which  he  deplored,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
cognised ita  necessity;  but  when  the  renewal  of  the  war  became 
imminent,  he  was  haughtily  iudigaant  that  his  substitute,  Mr.  Addiog- 
ton,  should  be  unwilliug  to  restore  to  him  the  reins  of  power.  In  or- 
'  der  to  drifre  out  the  administration,  he  entered  into  a  coalition  with 
his  old  opponents,  the  whigs ;  and  tboogh  the  king  reaolntety  sup- 
ported his  prime  minister,  an  opposition  made  up  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Orenville  was  too  much  for  the 
nerves  of  Mr.  Addington,  who,  after  a  memorable  stra^le,  and  while 
a  majority  were  yet  at  his  command,  gave  way  to  his  imperious  op- 
ponent, and  shortly  afterward  humbly  consented  to  take  office  as  hia 
subordinate.  Mr.  Uwight  waa  present  as  a  spectator  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  vehement  debates  which  pre- 
ceded the  dissolution  of  the  Addington  ministry.  The  eloquence  of 
tlie  chief  debaters  made  a  strong  impreeuon  upon  him,  especially 
that  of  Pitt,  who,  he  thought,  had  finer  natural  qnaliGcalions  for  ora- 
tory than  any  speaker  he  had  ever  heard.  A  rich  and  powerful  voic«^ 
and  great  copiousness  of  speech,  added  much  eflect  to  hia  loftiness  of 
tone  and  weight  of  argument  He  spoke  like  one  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  destinies  of  three  kingdoms  and  the  fortunes  of  a  great  war. 
The  politics  of  Americaat  this  period  hinged  in  a  great  degree  upon 
those  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  predilections  of  Mr.  Dwight  aa  a 
Federalist  enhanced  his  administration  of  the  great  English  statea- 

Sometime  in  1804,  Mr.  Dwight  retnmed  to  Massachusetts,  and  im- 
mediately engaged  in  commercial  business  with  his  fiither  and  broth- 
en  in  Springfield.  Though  his  mind  was  cultivated  by  stndy,  travel, 
and  acquuDtance  with  the  vrorld,  he  had  not  the  distinctive  tastes  of 
ascholar,  and  was  entirely  ftee  from  the  love  of  display  which  draws 
ao  many  young  men  into  the  liberal  professions.    His  choice  of  an 
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ooonpation  was  probably  detemiiiied  hj  His  atrong  love  of  independ- 
encQ,  bis  diipoai^on  to  form  extensive  and  far-reacbiag  plans,  and  bis 
viab  to  eiert  the  influence  wUcb  the  poasession  of  great  vesltb  in- 
variably beetom.  Under  a  quiet  demeanor  and  veiy  coorteoua  man- 
nen,  be  conoealed  an  iron  Trill  and  great  stead^tnesa  of  purpose. 
Tbeee  qualitiee  bad  ample  scope  in  bis  occupation,  and  contributed  to 
its  large  Buocass,  The  business  in  Springfield  had  its  bead  quarters 
in  a  large  store  on  the  corner  opposite  bis  father's  house ;  but  it  was 
rapidly  extended,  and  soon  included  several  branches  in  the  neigh- 
boring tovna.  Being  united  with  banking  and  other  matters,  it  gave 
fill]  employment  to  the  several  members  of  the  firm,  and  exerted 
much  influence  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the 
neighboring  country.  It  was  attended  of  course,  with  the  usual  vicis- 
aitudes  of  trade;  but  Mr.  Dwigbt's  excellent  jadgment  and  cool  but 
persevwing  character  saved  him  from  any  marked  reverses.  His 
mind  was  fertile  in  scbemea  and  resources,  though  it  was  somewhat 
impaUent  of  details,  which  ha  willingly  intrusted  to  other^  He  be- 
longed to  the  second  class  of  persons  characterized  by  Lord  Bacon, 
when  he  says  that  "  expert  men  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars 
one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  ploU,  and  the  marshal* 
ing  of  afiaire  come  beat  from  those  that  are  learned." 

Mr.  Dwight's  business  led  him  frequently  to  Boston,  and  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  and  married  Mias  Eliot,  in  April,  1809.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Eliot,  then  an  eminent  and  successftil 
merchant,  whose  munifioence  in  founding  during  bis  lifetime  that  pro- 
fessoisbip  in  Harvard  Colle^  which  now  bears  bis  name,  was  allowed 
to  become  known  only  after  bis  death.  The  marriage  was  an  emi- 
nently fortunate  one,  contributing  largely  to  the  happiness  of  both 
parties  to  it  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  Mr».  Dwight's  decease 
-taking  place  but  a  short  time  before  that  of  her  husband.  Her  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  firmneea  of  Christian  prindple  diffused  sun- 
shine not  only  in  her  own  household,  but  throughout  the  sphere  in 
which  she  moved.  Her  goodness  was  spontaneous ;  it  cost  her  no 
effort  to  be  patient,  loving,  and  charitable,  but  her  excellent  under- 
standing and  severe  habit  of  self-control  were  needed  to  preserve 
these  gentler  virtues  from  passing  by  excess  into  their  neighboring 
&ult8.  She  bad  much  to  bear ;  ill  health,  in  a  form  attended  by  great 
snflering,  cast  a  shadow  over  many  of  her  years.  But  the  gloom 
never  touched  her  character  or  chilled  her  feelings ;  on  the  cootrary, 
ber  sympathies  were  never  more  quick  and  active,  or  her  charitjes 
more  unceasing,  than  when  pain  seemed  to  require  ber  attention  to 
be  centred  on  herself.     She  found  her  medicine  in  doing  good ;  she 
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could  derive  an  enjoyment  from  entoriiig  into  tbe  feelings  of  othsn, 
and  especially  from  sympalhiiiitg  wiUi  the  happineas  vhieli  die  had 
belped  to  create,  which  brightened  her  darkest  hoora  of  penonal  anf- 
fering.  As  a  wife  and  a  mother,  her  virtues  were  beat  known  and  &]>■ 
predated,  of  course,  by  those  of  her  own  household  and  her  own 
blood ;  but  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  goodness  about  her,  whicli 
Dot  even  a  comparative  stranger  could  approach  without  acknowledg- 
ing its  genial  and  sunny  effects.  Ontof  her  own  fiunilj,  she  preferred 
that  her  kindness  should  be  felt,  not  known.  Her  charitieB  were  con- 
stant, but  secret,  like  the  rivulet  whose  sunken  course  b  betrayed  only 
by  the  brighter  green  along  its  banks.  Yet  to  tbose  who  knew  her 
intimately,  it  seemed  that  even  her  beneficence  conld  be  better  spared 
than  the  mflaeQce  of  her  visible  eiample ;  and  that  her  peculiar  pro- 
vince was  to  render  goodneas  attractive  by  the  charm  of  her  manner 
and  the  silent  teachings  of  her  character. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Hr.  Dwight's  married  life  were  spent  in 
Springfield,  in  the  active  pursuits  of  his  buunesa,  diversified  only  by 
an  occasional  visit  to  Sarat<^  or  Washington.  He  took  considera- 
ble interest  in  politics,  though  in  his  characteristic  way,  preferring  to 
accomplish  certiun  results,  rather  than  to  allow  his  own  action  in  the 
matter  to  become  known.  From  the  strength  of  his  character  and 
his  resoluteness  of  pnrpose,  he  had  very  considerable  inflnenoe  over 
others  when  he  chose  to  exert  it  They  were  contest  to  foUow  his 
advice,  because  it  was  so  qnietly  ^ven,  and  because  he  claimed  no 
merit  to  himself  when  the  end  was  attained  through  tbe  means 
irtiich  he  had  pointed  out.  His  convictions  were  strong,  and  his  use 
of  means  varied  and  unwearying,  when  he  had  a  point  which  he  thongfat 
worth  carrying.  Before  he  left  Springfield,  it  was  understood  that 
he  might  have  been  chosen  to  Congress  from  that  district.  But  the 
office  had  few  attractions  for  him ;  he  was  no  puUio  speaker,  and  he 
probably  thought  at  that  time  that  he  could  ill  afford  to  leave  his 
business.  By  not  beooming  a  candidate  himself  moreover,  he  could 
exert  more  infiuence  over  the  action  of  those  who  were  chosen. 

Mr.  Dwight  removed  his  femily  to  Boston  about  1819,  and  soon 
afterward,  formed  a  partnership  there  with  Mr.  James  K.  Mills,  which 
continued  till  his  death.  The  firm  thus  established  soon  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  manufacturing  enterprises  (m  a  luge  scale 
which  were  then  just  obtaining  a  foothold  in  New  England.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  atb-active  in  such  undertakings  to  a  person 
<tf  til.  Dwif^t's  temperament  and  opinions.  It  gratified  botb  hia 
pride  and  hia  benevolence,  to  be  largely  instrumental  in  building  np 
Tillages  and  towns  in  districts  which  before  were  bat  sparsely  popn- 
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lated,  in  oompelling  bitibeito  tmused 'WAterfalb  to  do  the  work  of  man, 
in  opuiinga  wide^angeof  profitable  occupation  to  thouianda  of  &mi- 
lies,  and  filling  Utd  ear  with  the  uoiie  of  «ngioea  and  the  busy  hum 
oi  industry,  where  once  only  grean  fi«]de  sikntty  basked  in  the  Bun. 
His  interest  in  theee  nascent  mterpriees  iraa  Inrther  increased  by  feel- 
ings of  local  attachment.  Though  a  reudent  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  always  uontjnned  to  regard  Springfield, 
snd  the  country  immediately  around  it,  with  the  peculiar  fondneas 
which  no  person  of  quick  sensibilities  ever  ceases  to  entertain  for  his 
iHrthpIace  and  the  liome  of  his  earlier  yeare.  The  noble  Connecticut, 
with  its  &ir  ma^ns  of  fertile  meadows,  always  retained,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  preeminent  importuice  which  be  bad  natnrally  attributed 
to  it  as  a  boy  bom  uid  bred  upon  its  banks ;  and  up  to  the  close  of 
bis  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  "  the  river."  The  Cbico- 
pee,  one  of  its  fair  tributaries,  emptying  into  it  a  Uttle  shore  Spring- 
field, and  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  purpoeas,  was  selected  hy 
him  for  the  beginning  of  the  experiment;  and  the  work  thus  com- 
menced was  carried  forward,  more  or  lees  through  bis  agency,  till  every 
■pindle  was  turning  which  the  lower  portion  of  that  slnam — all 
that  came  within  bis  sphere  of  operation — oould  set  in  motion.  Tlie 
maaufacturing  villages  thus  created  upon  its  banks  were  regarded  by 
him  with  feelings  of  peoabar  pride  and  interest.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  the  tokens,  ae  tbey  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  means,  of  die  increase  of  his  wealth ;  though  bis  fortune  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  of  New  England.  But 
be  could  point  to  them  and  to  the  prosperity  of  tbeir  inhabitants  aa, 
in  great  part,  his  work.  One  fine  summer  morning,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  a  drive  in  his 
own  vehicle  through  these  villages,  to  visit  the  site  of  the  projected 
new  dty  of  Holyoke.  The  magnificent  scheme  for  building  up  this 
new  city,  by  damming  the  broad  Connecticut  itself^  and  thus  obtun- 
ing  almost  an  illimitable  water-power,  was  one,  if  not  entirely  of  his 
own  inception,  to  which  he  had  largely  contributed  &om  his  means, 
and  bis  powers  of  contrivance  and  execution.  If  the  undertaking 
was  begun  too  aoon  or  carried  too  far,  still  the  mistake  was  such  as  to 
show  the  bent  of  his  mind  uid  the  generosity  of  his  feelings.  He 
spokeof  it  tomeasanoble  project,  and  as  one  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested,  though,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he  oould  expect  to  see  it 
Mrried  bnt  a  very  Uttle  way  toward  comi^edon.  He  had  only  put  the 
■lEdr  in  motion,  he  stud,  in  order  that  bis  son,  and  others  who  were  to 
«ome  after  him,  might  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  its  pK^^Nas, 
wwimgHig  its  details,  profiting  by  its  remits,  and  at  laat,  whoi  the  uw 
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ci^  had  become  flourishing  and  populotu,  of  being  able  to  sa^  that 
it  was  their  work.  He  wished  them  to  have  the  lame  feehngs  ot 
pride  and  eDJoyment,  though  on  a  much  larger  seals,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  boildingup  the  mann&cturing  eetablishmenta  along  the 
Chicopee  by  the  nde  of  which  we  were  riding.  Of  the  ms^itude 
of  theae  enterprtsea,  which  he  had  fostered  or  first  put  in  motion,  we 
find  incidental  notice  in  a  letter  which  his  partner  had  occasion  to 
write  and  publish  ia  1841,  in  order  to  aid  the  movement  in  fai-or  of 
common  schools.  "The  house  with  which  I  am  connected  in  baa- 
nesB,"  said  Mr.  Mills,  "has  had,  for  the  last  ten  yeais,  the  princi- 
pal direction  of  cotton  mills,  machine  ahops,  and  calico-printing 
works,  in  which  are  constantly  employed  about  three  thousand  per- 

Another  undertaking  of  a  still  more  public  character,  in  which  Mr, 
Dwight  took  an  early  and  active  share,  was  the  construction  of  tlie 
Western  Railroad  fVom  Worcester  to  Albany.  Those  only  who  know 
how  heavy  were  the  clouds  and  difficulties  under  which  this  magnifi- 
cent work  was  planned,  prosecuted,  and  finished,  can  appreciate  the 
persevering  efforts  and  continued  sacrifices  of  its  early  friends  and  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Dwight's  sound  judgment  and  far-reaching  foresight 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning, — the  ultimate  triumph,  in  the  midst 
of  the  early  perplexities  and  the  accumulating  causes  of  delay  and 
disappointment.  His  public  spirit  was  deeply  interested  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  he  aaw  dearly  its  transcendant  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  State  ;  and  his  local  pride  was  an  additional  spur 
to  exertion  in  the  canse,  as  it  was  finally  determined,  probably  in  a 
great  degree  through  his  eSbrts,  that  the  road  should  pass  through 
Springfield.  The  scheme  was  of  that  large  and  generous  character,  also, 
which  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  hia  temperament.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  likely  to  be  profitable 
in  itselt  Had  this  view  alone  prevailed,  the  road  would  not  have 
been  constructed  till  a  much  later  day.  But  he  appreciated  its  indirect 
advantages,  its  efiects  upon  the  large  towns  along  its  rout«,  and  upon 
the  commerce  and  industry  generally  of  the  whole  State.  These 
gains  were  anie ;  and  hence  he  never  faltered  in  the  undertaking 
amidst  all  its  early  failures  and  discouragements.  At  the  first  meet- 
ilig  of  the  corporation  in  which  any  decisive  movement  was  made, 
held  January  4th,  1836,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
persons,  to  see  that  all  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  required  by  the 
charter  had  been  taken.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  on  the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Dwight  was  chosen  one 
<^  the  Board  of  Directors  which  commenced  active  operations.     He 
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was  oontiniied  at  thia  poet,  b;  successive  re-electioiis  by  the  atockhold- 
era,  till  Fabraaiy,  1889,  by  which  time,  all  the  main  features  of  th« 
policy  of  tbe  company  had  been  determined,  the  road  had  been  nearly 
completed  as  &ras  Springfield,  and  considerable  vork  had  been  done 
upon  the  line  vest  of  that  place.  The  policy  nbioh  he  supported, 
and  which  finally  prevailed,  was  to  intrust  the  execution  of  the  work 
to  highly  ednoated  scientific  engineers,  so  that  it  should  be  completed 
in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner,  instead  of  cousnlUng 
cheapness  by  the  employment  of  another  class  of  persons,  fonuliai 
CHily  with  the  practical  details  of  such  business.  During  the  three 
years,  1839-41,  Mr.  Dwight  was  not  upon  the  board;  but  in  1642, 
he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  place  of  Mr.  Bliss.  This  office,  however,  he  held  but  one 
year,  though  he  remained  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1B49,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  he  was  no  longer  eligi- 
ble. But  he  was  immediately  re-elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  had  thus  an 
active  share  in  the  management  of  the  road  for  about  ten  years,  em- 
bracing the  earlier  period,  in  which  its  completion  and  success  were 
most  doubtfdl,  and  the  later  one,  when  its  afiairs  were  most  prosperous 
and  the  utility  of  the  work  was  unquestioned. 

A  full  account  of  Mr.  Dwigbt's  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
oould  be  given  only  in  a  complete  histoty  of  that  renovation  of  the 
common  school  system  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
northern  States,  which  took  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  But  such  a  history  would  be  out  of  place  here,  where  there  is 
room  only  for  general  statements  and  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  parti- 
cular &ctB.  Mr.  Dwight's  fortune  had  become  large  through  his  own 
exertions,  and  he  had  the  disposition  to  make  a  munificent  use  of  it; 
but  ha  was  not  content  to  give  for  the  mere  sake  of  giving,  or  in  or- 
der only  to  establish  a  reputation  for  generosity.  His  ambition  waa 
rather  to  set  on  foot  some  large  enterprise,  of  comprehensive  and 
lasting  utility  to  his  fellow  men,  to  which  he  could  render  efficient 
but  silent  aid  by  his  counsels,  his  personal  efibrts,  and  his  purse.  If 
he  had  any  private  feeling  to  be  gratified  in  the  matter,  it  was  a  con- 
■ciousneis  of  power  and  influence.  He  was  an  eminently  a  sagadous 
and  practical  philanthropist,  &r-reaching  and  even  magnificent  in  his 
purposes,  but  patient  in  execution,  finding,  perhaps,  a  pleasure  in  con* 
tending  with  difficulties,  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  in  the  selection  of 
means,  and  yet  preferring,  to  leave  the  details,  and  what  may  called 
the  out-door  conduct  of  the  matter,  to  others.    No  undertakuig  could 
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have  been  better  auitod  to  his  temperament  tiisn  this  endearor  to  Tsise 
the  standard  and  enlarge  the  means  of  popular  edncodon.  The  com- 
mon school  system  of  New  England,  once  its  peculiar  boast,  had  not  kept 
pace  irith  the  age  or  with  the  increasmg  popalation  and  proaperity  of 
the  country.  It  had  degenerated  into  routine,  it  w«  starred  by  pairi- 
mony.  Any  hovel  would  answer  for  a  acboot-honae,  any  primer  would 
do  for  a  text-book,  any  farmei^s  apprentice  was  competmt  to  "teadi 
school."  The  evils  and  defects  of  the  system,  or  rather  the  want  of 
system,  were  perceived  by  a  few  reflecting  persons,  who  began,  as 
early  as  1824,  to  expose  them  by  the  voice  and  pen,  attempting  to  rotisa 
the  people  of  the  State  from  their  apathy  upon  die  subject  Among 
these  earliest  friends  of  the  caase,  Hessn.  William  C.  Woodbridge, 
James  O.  Carter,  and  George  B.  Emerson  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
remembered.  In  1835,  through  the  agency  of  Hr.  James  S.  Wads- 
worth  of  New  York,  Ure.  Austin's  abridged  translation  of  M.  Cons- 
In's  celebrated  "Report  of  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,** 
was  republished  in  this  country,  in  a  large  edition,  and  erteuMvely 
circulated.  This  was  a  judicious  and  timely  step,  as  the  work  con- 
tuned  the  outiines,  and  even  the  mmule  detaila,  of  the  most  eIaborat« 
and  complete  system  of  comdioQ  schools  which  had  yet  been  devised 
in  the  civilized  world.  The  attentive  reader  of  it  could  perceive  how 
much  there  vras  to  he  done,  and  could  see  the  general  character  of  the 
means  and  agendes  through  which  the  work  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Dwight's  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  subject, 
probably,  in  part,  through  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  a  want  of 
education  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  operatives  in  our  great  manufite- 
tories  ;  but  the  perusal  of  this  Report  served  to  inspirit  and  harmoniie 
lus  designs.  Henceforward,  he  gave  his  whole  energies  to  the  work ;  it 
became  one  of  Uie  leading  purposes  of  his  life.  His  honse  became  a 
centre  of  meeting  and  coosultatton  upon  the  enterprise,  and  for  many 
yeais,  hardly  one  important  step  was  taken  in  relation  to  it  but  with 
his  advice,  or  on  his  urgency.  Uany  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  in- 
tereet  in  it  looked  coldly  upon  the  design,  because  it  was  so  encom- 
passed with  difficulties  as  either  to  appear  quixotic,  or  to  promise  only 
meagre  and  profitless  results.  No  one  was  more  clear  in  his  percep- 
tion of  these  difficulties  than  Mr.  Dwight,  for  his  temperament  had 
all  the  warmth  and  persistency,  but  none  of  the  blindness,  of  enthu- 
siasm. A  clear  and  precise  estimate  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  was 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  toward  their  removal.  Massachusetts  had 
established  her  school  fund  in  1834;  this  was  an  engine  to  work  with, 
but  unless  skillfully  directed,  the  existence  of  such  afiind  might  be,  aa 
the  example  of  Connecticnt  had  proved,  rather  a  corse  than  a  blessiiig. 
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^e  decentralised  system  of  govemnieDt;,  whicb  is  (be  peculiar  bowt 
of  our  New  England  polity,  throws  the  maQagement  of  the  schools 
into  the  hands  of  the  towns,  or  rather  of  the  school  districts,  which 
■re  small  subdiridons  of  the  towns.  To  take  the  control  away  bom 
these  little  local  ^uthoritiea,  and  vest  it  in  a  central  power  at  the  seat 
of  goyemmeat,  which  was  tlie  European  plan,  would  be  to  sacriBce  all 
tlie  advantages  of  exact  auperrisiou  and  frugal  maoagemeat,  and  to 
lender  the  pressure  of  taxation  ibr  the  support  of  that  central  power 
an  odioas  and  intolerable  burden.  Yet  some  centralization  was  necea-  i~ 
aaiy,  in  order  to  introduce  method  and  regularity  into  the  sjEtem, 
and  to  obtain  the  statistical  returns  and  detailed  information,  without 
which,  all  the  labor  expended  woald  be  but  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  plan  devised  by  the  little  volun- 
teer ooundl  of  which  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  centre,  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  school  law  of  1837,  passed  by  the  legislature  under  the  ac- 
tive patronage  and  inflaence  of  Ifr.  Edward  Everett,  then  governor 
of  the  State.  It  establisUed  a  Board  of  Education,  consistiug  of  ths 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  with  eight  unpaid  members  ap- 
pointed for  a  Umited  term  &om  the  people  at  large.  The  duties  of 
this  Board  were  to  collect  information,  devise  plans,  and  make  recom- 
mendations ;  it  had  httle  or  no  direct  aathority.  It  was  made  obliga- 
tory upon  the  towns  to  fiunish  the  information  which  the  Board  might  w 
reqaiie,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  their  share  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund.  Ur,  Dwight  was  appointed  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  tliis  Board,  and  though  his  actual  term  of  service  npon  it  was 
short,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  law,  be  continued  a  virtual 
member  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  followingis  an  extract  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  ^. 
this  Board,  made  in  December,  1849.  Alluding  to  the  then  recent 
deatb  of  Ur.  Dwight,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "  it  was  through  his 
exertions,  perhaps,  more  thui  other  individual,  that  this  Board  was 
established,  and  through  hia  liberality,  more  than  that  of  all  othera, 
that  it  was  enabled  to  prosecuto  the  system  of  measures  which  has 
resulted  in  whatever  of  snccess  it  has  achieved  One  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Board,  he  watched  over  and  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings with  a  never  Ruling  interest.  To  obtain  the  highest  ord^r  of 
talent  in  the  offioe  of  its  Secretary,  he  at  the  outset  engaged  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  allowed  to  that  officer  by  the  State  to  an  , 
amount  which  secured  (he  object.  The  contribution  was  continued 
until  his  death,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  provided  by  his  will 
for  its  payment  three  years  longer.  In  the  early  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Board,  when  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  establish 
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tk  system  of  normal  school  ioEtructioa,  and  it  was  feared  tltat  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  appropriation  firom  the  l^pslature  snffi- 
dent  for  tiie  trial  of  the  eiperiment,  ha  promptly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Btwrd  the  sum  of  ten  thousaDd  dollare,  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  appropriate  an 
equal  amouut  for  the  same  object ;  and  thus  at  once  insured  its  accom- 
plishment On  numerous  other  occasions,  with  open-handed  liberal- 
ity, be  contributed  important  pecuniary  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
designs  of  the  Board  and  of  its  Secretary.  All  this  was  done  in 
that  quiet  and  UDostentatious  manner  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  it  never  having  been  made  known  to  the  public  from  what 
source  these  benefactions  came  until  a  short  period  before  his  death, 
and  then  by  no  agency  of  his.  He  was  content  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  a  noble  deed,  and  regardless  of  the  fame  which 
followed  it" 

Mr.  Dwight's  benefactions  to  the  cause,  here  briefiy  alluded  to,  were 
as  seasonable  and  judicious  as  they  were  mtmificent.  The  first  in  time 
may  also  well  be  deemed  the  first  in  importance,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  securiug  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  whoee  pecu- 
liar £tnesa  for  the  poet  of  Secretary  and  principal  agent  of  the  Board 
was  early  discerned  by  him  to  be  au  indispensable  requisite  for  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  were  then  contemplated.  To  the  mere 
pittance  which  the  State  granted  as  a  salary  for  this  office,  Mr.  Bwight 
added  five  hundred  dollare  a  year  from  his  own  purse;  and  as  this 
'  annual  payment  was  continued  for  sixteen  years,  the  whole  amonnt 
of  his  contribution  for  this  particular  end  was  eight  thousand  dollars. 

In  about  nx  months  after  making  provision  for  these  payments,  Hr. 
Dwight  made  the  further  offer,  above  mentioned,  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  normal  schools ;  and  the  commonwealth  having 
acceded  to  his  conditions  by  granting  ten  thousand  dollars  more,  these 
schools,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  original  plan  of  operations,  were 
soon  organized  and  put  iu  efficient  action.  To  this  donation  Mr. 
Hann  himself  alluded  as  follows,  in  a  published  address  delivered  the 
following  year,  in  which,  however,  the  donor  ia  mentioned  only  as  a 
"private  gentleman."  "Vast  donations  have  been  made  in  this  com- 
monwealth, both  by  Uie  government  and  by  individuals,  for  the  cause 
of  learning  in  some  of  ita  higher,  and,  of  course,  more  limited  de- 
partments ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  instance,  where  any  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  given  for  the  cause  of  education  generally, 
and  irrespective  of  claw,  sect,  or  party.  Munificent  donations  have 
frequently  been  made  amongst  ourselves,  as  well  aa  in  other  States  and 
conntriee,  to  perpetuate  some  distinctive  theory  or  dogma  of  one's 
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own,  or  to  r«quit«  a  peculiar  few  vho  maj  have  honored  or  finttered 
the  gi?er.  But  this  was  given  to  augment  the  commou  mass  of  intelli- 
gence and  to  promote  nuiversal  culture;  it  was  g^vcn.  with  a  high  and 
enlightened  disregard  of  all  local,  party,  personal,  or  secliocal  views-; 
it  was  given  for  the  direct  benefit  ofall  the  heart  and  all  the  mind,  e>:tant 
CT  *o  be  extant,  in  our  beloved  commonwealth ;  and  in  this  respect,  it 
certainly  stands  out  almost,  if  not  absolutely  alone,  both  in  tho 
amount  of  the  donation,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  motive  that 
prompted  it." 

Again,  in  1845,  an  offer  was  made  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  by 
private  subscription,  on  condiljon  that  th?  legislature  ivould  grant  five 
thousand  more,  in  order  to  erect  two  buildings  for  the  Normal 
Schools ;  and  the  'offer  being  accepted,  the  money  was  raised,  chiefly, 
it  is  understood,  through  the  exertions  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  DwighL 
The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Mann's  Aunua!  Report,  made  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  transaction  to  which  it  refers  having 
taken  place  but  few  montbs  before.  "Early  hist  summer,  when  ex- 
plaining to  that  liberal  and  well  known  friend  of  our  common  schools, 
the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwigbt,  the  advantages^  wbicU  might  accrue  from 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts,  and  stating  my  appre- 
hensions to  him,  tltat  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  arise  from 
their  expense,  which  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small 
compensation,  might  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  placed  at  my 
disposal  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such  *' 
manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  for  promoting  the  ob- 
ject This  sum  waa  amply  Bufficieut  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment." 

Large  as  were  these  pecuniary  gifls,  amounting  in  the  a^regate, 
with  the  inclusion  of  some  tlie  history  of  which  can  not  now  be  traced, 
to  a  sum  little  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  they  must  not  — 
be  accounted  the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Dwight's  contributions  to  the 
nijvement  for  enlarging  and  improving  our  system  of  common 
schools.  His  personal  exertions  in  the  cause  were  indefatigable  and 
incessant ;  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  consulted  at  every  step ;  his  clear  judgment  and  practical  saga- 
city suggested  many  of  the  most  effective  measures  that  were  pur- 
sued, and  smoothed  tba  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  others.  He 
was  especially  walch^l  to  guard  the  movement  against  any  connec- 
tion with  party  or  sect,  and  even  against  any  suspicion  of  Buch ;  as  lie 
foresaw  that  opposition  based  upon  political  or  sectarian  grounds 
would  quickly  make  shipwreck  of  the  whole  plan.  To  be  success- 
ful, the  people  must  be  unanimous  in  its  favor ;  and  no  one  knew  bettet 
No.  10.-[Voi„  IV.,  No.  1.]    S. 
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tliftn  hfl  hov  to  nuke  and  keep  them  niisDtmOQs.  He  had  mudi 
iaSnence  with  the  members  of  the  legiulataro,  especutDy  trith  tboee 
from  the  countfy  ancl  the  weatern  part  of  the  State;  and  after  1640, 
he  was  himself  elected  for  several  yean  to  the  lower  Honse,  where 
hia  opinions  apon  any  matter  connected  wiUi  public  instraotion  were 
Bure  to  command  attention  and  ultimately  to  prevul.  Not  less  impor- 
tant was  bia  action  in  moderating  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  ao- 
tirely  and  heartily  cooperating  with  bim  in  the  work.  If  the  hot 
ual  and  impatient  temper  of  some  among  them  stirred  up  hostile 
feelings,  which  might  possibly  grow  into  a  formidable  opposition,  hia 
wise  and  moderate  counsels  allayed  the  eidtement  and  restored  har- 
mony. Hia  own  dispoution,  though  very  firm,  was  tolerant;  he  waa 
patient  of  any  diversity  of  honest  opinion,  while  he  abhorred  mean- 
ness, evasion,  or  duplicity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  here  of  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
noble  undertaking,  which  in  great  part  originated  with  him,  which 
he  so  munificently  snpported,  and  for  which  he  thought  and  labored 
ao  patiently  and  so  long.  The  results  are  notorious,  and  have  already 
become  matter  of  history^  they  have  br  surpassed  all  the  ezpecta- 
Ijons  which  imy  judicious  observer  could  have  formed  at  the  outset. 
The  school  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been  renovated,  and  it  is 
once  again  the  pride  of  the  State.  Our  public  schools  may  now 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others  in  the  drilized  world,  and  a 
spirit  has  been  awakened  in  the  people  which  will  probably  snstajn 
them  in  their  preSminence.  Hiere  needs  no  prouder  inscription  for 
any  man's  tombstone,  than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  principal 
agent  in  accomplishing  so  magni6cent  a  work. 

Mr.  Dwight's  habits  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  simple 
and  regular.  He  went  once  a  day  to  the  counting-room,  and  waa 
systematic  in  taking  exercise.  His  evenings  were  almost  invariably 
spent  at  home,  and  a  part  of  every  afternoon  and  evening  was  ^ven 
to  reading.  And  here  his  taste  was,  in  one  respect,  peculiar ;  he  had 
R  great  liking  for  sermons,  especially  those  of  the  old  English  divines. 
He  seemed  to  find  more  pleasure  in  actually  reading  Barrow  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  than  some  modem  clergymen  do  in  talking  about 
them.  His  manners,  though  courteons  and  refined,  in  one  particular 
did  him  no  justice.  The  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  inclined  him  to 
repress  all  outward  manifestations  of  his  feelings  and  sympathies, 
though  these  were  warm  and  active  ;  and  hence  he  often  appeared 
cold  and  reserved,  not  only  to  strangen,  but  to  those  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  high  penonal  regard.  He  indulged  in  no  professions  of 
esteem,  uid  his  eyes  wonld  sometimes  fill  with  tears  in  keen  sympathy 
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mSi  the '  BU<M:eas  of  one  to  whom  he  had  shown  no  previons  indi- 
cation of  kindly  feeliDg.  Toward  young  men,  whom  he  believed  to 
poaaess  good  abilities  and  pure  motivea,  his  manner  was  always 
friendly  and  enoouTE^pag;  he  liked  to  see  them  at  his  house,  and 
talked  freely  with  them  respecting  their  circnm stances  and  intentions. 
His  charities,  which  were  mostly  private,  often  took  this  direction ; 
he  assisted  some  members  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  who 
were  never  known  to  him  except  as  having  talent  and  needing  help; 
and  in  two  instances,  at  least,  he  paid  the  bills  at  college  of  the  sons 
of  clergymen  to  whom  such  an  oKpense  might  have  been  burden- 
some. A  communication  which  appeared  in  die  Christian  Register 
shortly  after  his  decease,  and  which  is  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  a  distinguished  clergyman,  is  so  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  the 
writer,  that  it  is  subjoined  in  a  note.* 

Ur.  Dwight's  regular  habits  and  almost  uninterrupted  health  during 
his  later  years  seemed  to  justify  the  espectation  that  he  would  attain 
to  great  age.  But  the  summons  came  suddenly,  before  he  had  quite 
reached  the  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist.  What  seemed  at  first  only 
an  attack  of  influenza,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  pleura,  and,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  caused  bis  death.  He 
died  on  the  tint  of  April,  184-9,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Instead  of  atteibptjng  to  give  a  summary  of  Mr,  Dwight's  charac- 
ter, it  is  fortaoate  that  I  am  able  to  complete  this  imperfect  sketch  by 
the  following  letter,  written  by  one  whose  acquuntanee  with  him 
commenced  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  mine,  and  who  vrishes  to  add 
bis  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  friend  whom  we  have  lost  The 
writer  is  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  now  Dane  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  Univetsi^. 

CAUBRiDaB,  April  22,  18S7. 
To  PROFKSSOR  Bowxir. 

"  Jfy  Dear  Sir. — I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  preparing  a  memoir  of 
onr  friend,  Mr.  Dwight  Few  men  have  a  better  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered Aan  he ;  and  few  or  none  are  better  able  than  you  to  make  this 
remembrance  just,  because  you  knew  him  long  and  well;  and  your 
relations  with  him  were  of  a  kind  to  bring  forth  his  characteristic 
qualities  with  great  distinctness.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  one  at  whose  death  I  mourned,  as  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  my  best  friends. 

I  became  acquainted  with  bim  thirty-six  years  ago.  I  was  then 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  intending  to  go  to  Taunton  to  open  an 
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office  Aere,  aod  hearing  that  Mr,  Dwight  had  toma  fiienda  in  th^ 
town  I  called  on  him  for  letters.  He  received  me  most  kindly;  and 
after  a  brief  couverBaUon,  temarked  tliat  a  great  manuiacturiog  cor- 
poration \TaB  then  going  into  business  there  under  farorable  prospects, 
and  that  it  might  be  usefiil  for  me  to  own  a  few  shares.  They  were 
then  in  demand,  and  above  par  in  price.  lie  aaid,  at  once,  however, 
that  I  should  have  six  of  his,  (|500  each,)  and  when  I  askod  him  the 
price,  said,  "  0  this  is  hardly  a  business  transaction ;  take  them  at 
par."     I  did  so,  and  they  rose  very  rapidly  on  my  bands. 

From  that  time  to  his  death,  I  was  honored  with  his  indmacy  and 
friendship.  There  were  periods  when  I  lired  out  of  Boston,  during 
which  we  met  only  at  long  intervals;  but  at  other  times  I  saw  him 
very  oft«n.  And  m  if  to  end  aa  he  began,  a  year  or  two  before  he 
died,  he  came  into  my  office  one  forenoon,  and  aaid  be  had  been  think- 
ing over  certain  matters  we  had  talked  of  the  evening  before,  and 
came  to  advise  me  to  ti^e  a  personal  interest  in  an  arrangement 
tiien  going  on.  I  replied  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  offer  a  favorable 
opportunity,  but  I  had  no  surplus  funds  undisposed  of,  and  not  being  in 
the  way  of  ruung  money  I  could  not  do  it  without  some  trouble. 
"I  will  see  to  that"  said  he;  and  the  next  day,  he  placed  in  my 
hands  not  only  without  request  or  even  thought  on  my  part,  but  en- 
tirely on  his  own  suggestion,  ten  thousand  dollara.  -  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  a  day  or  two  after  be  siud  to  me,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  this 
aBair  may  not  end  at  once,  and  for  a  while  you  may  need  further  ad- 
vances ;  and  life  is  uncertain,  and  1  have  arranged  with  my  friend, 

who  will  supply  you  if  I  should  be  taken  away."     The  obtrusion  of 

these  personal  mattera  upon  your  notice  can  only  be  pardoned,  if  I  can 
show  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so,  and  I  think  I  have  that 
reason  in  n)y  wish  to  illustrate  so  far  as  these  occurrences  may  do  it, 
some  of  the  grounds  of  my  judgment  of  this  man.  To  many  he 
seemed  harsh,  severe,  and  withholding;  and  to  many  I  believe  he 
was  so.  But  when  I  have  spoken  to  othere  of  the  way  in  which  he 
always  treated  me,  I  have  found  again  and  again,  that  to  otherE  also 
he  was  equally  kind;  nor  do  I  think  it  difficult  to  expliun  his  char- 
acter on  this  point 

lie  did  not  think  well  of  mankind.  He  was  sagacions  and  sharp- 
eyed,  and  could  detect  through  any  disgiuse,  any  of  the  many  ele- 
ments of  character  which  constitute  untrustworthiness.  He  saw 
these  quite  too  often ;  and  he  expected  to  see  them  very  often.  And 
therefore  he  distrusted  most  persons ;  and  however  courteous  in  man- 
ner, kept  them  at  a  distance.  But  he  did  not  love  to  distrust.  Wbere 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  mightsafely  give  his  confidence,  he  gave 
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it  as  one  does  irhat  he  h  glad  to  do ;  he  did  it  fully  nnd  unreservedly. 
And  then  he  indulged  himself  in  being  kind,  benevolent  and 
useful,  to  a  degree  in  which  if  I  were  to  speak  from  my  own 
experieucfl  or  observation,  I  should  say  ho  was  surpassed  by  no  man. 

There  was  another  point  in  hia  character,  in  wliich  it  seemed  to  me  lie 
was  wmewhat  refnarkable.  While  ho  exacted  prompt  and  full  obedi- 
enoo  from  all  thoee  from  whom  he  was  entitled  to  expect  it,  I  never  saw 
in  him  the  slightest  approach  to  a  demand  of  submission  from  any 
who  did  not  stand  in  relations  which  gave  him  or  seemed  to  give  him 
a  right  to  it.  If  I  may  again  refer  to  myself,  I  should  say  that  no  one 
more  perfectly  respected  my  freedom  of  thought,  ntteranco,  or  act, 
than  he  did  through  the  whole  of  our  long  intimacy.  On  many  ]ioints 
we  differed  greatly;  bathe  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  presumed 
upon  our  fiieodship  or  upon  his  kindness,  to  play  the  master.  Still, 
in  any  case  and  in  any  degree  in  which  he  thought  he  should  be 
master,  he  would  be. 

Of  Lis  public  relations  you  knew  more  than  I  did.  Of  bis  con- 
stant endeavors  to  promote  whatever  seemed  to  him  the  interests  of 
sound  learning;  and  of  his  sagacious  and  generous  aid  to  the  great 
cause  of  education,  you  will  speak  fully.        ' 

He  was  not  himself  eminent  as  a  scholar.  But  he  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  read  a  good  deal ;  and  read  thoughtfully,  and  with  wise 
selection ;  and  profited  by  what  he  read  ;  and  many  pleasant  conver- 
sations have  I  had  with  him  on  topics  which  his  reading  suggested. 
But  he  was  not  a  scholar;  and  no  man  was  ever  further  from  a  false 
pretense  of  scholarship. 

During  many  years,  he  was  tlie  man  whom  I  most  consulted  when 
I  wanted  advice  on  almost  any  subject,  especially  if  of  a  practical 
character.  More  than  any  other  person  whom  I  have  known  be 
seemed  to  me  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  qualities  of  boldness  and 
caution.  Years  ago  I  said  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  both  of  us, 
that  Mr.  Dwight  was  a  living  proof  that  phrenology — as  I  understood 
it — was  entirely  mistaken  in  identifying  /ear  with  caution,  by  ascrib- 
ing both  to  the  same  organ.  Be  that  as  it  may,  (and  I  am  no  phrenolo- 
gist,) I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  cautious  tbau  he  appeared 
to  be  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions;  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
manifest  any  thing  like /far.  I  mean  th.it  he  decided  slowly,  and  af- 
ter a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  reasons  which  a  very  wide  and  far- 
reaching  view  of  the  subject  could  suggest.  But  fear  never  came  in 
to  cloud  his  insight,  or  disturb  his  conclusions,  or  obstruct  the  execu- 
tion of  hia  plans.  How  he  was  to  others  in  this  respect,  I  cau  not 
say.     I  knew  him  but  in  few  and  limited  relations,  although  I  knew 
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him  BO  long  and  bo  well;  aod  can  only  uj  tbat  to  me  h«  Memed 
emiaeotlj,  a  man  aho  did  not  tnake  mutaJctt.  And  I  have  enppOBed 
that  bia  great  auccess  in  life  was  built  up,  step  by  step,  by  the  Bame 
combinatJOQ  of  cftution  and  courage,  of  sagacity  and  aiecutire  force, 
which  I  thought  I  saw  bim  coDstaBtly  manifest. 

If  I  speak  of  him  with  what  may  appear  to  yon  or  others  undue 
commendation,  let  me  at  least  assert,  by  way  of  apology  if  one  is 
needed,  that  during  a  very  long  period  he  had  been  kind  to  me  al- 
ways; and  as  bind  to  me  as  was  passible;  had  never  exacted  from  me 
or  seemed  to  denre  any  other  return  than  that  of  an  equal  friendship ; 
and  that  in  all  this  I  am  describing,  not  a  day,  nor  an  incident,  but 
thirty  years. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  fnend  and  obedient  serrsnt, 

Theophilds  Fahsoks. 

P.  S.  I  wrote  the  above  this  morntng'  in  my  office.  As  I  was 
writing  the  last  wo^d^  my  friend  and  colleague  ei-govemor  Wash- 
burn came  in,  and  I  read  the  letter  to  him,  because  I  knew  that  be 
too  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dwigbt 

"  I  am  delighted,"  s«d  he,  "  tbat  yon  have  written  just  that.  It  is 
all  of  it  bis  due.  I  knew  bim  well  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent  and  confidential  intercourse  on  many 
topics,  and  especially  on  many  of  a  public  or  legislative  character; 
and  to  the  extent  of  ray  own  knowledge  and  belief,  I  fiilly  indorse 
every  word  you  have  said  of  him." 

"A  Debt  of  Qratitcdr — About  seventeen  yeHra  ago,  two  gradnfltos  of 
Harvard  College,  who  had  resolved  to  enter  the  Christian  minlBtry  were  at  a' 
loss  for  Uie  reqairate  pecuniary  means,  and  Lad  decided  to  delay  joiuiiig  lli« 
theologica]  school,  nntil  thej  had,  by  tb^ir  own  earnings  from  teaching,  or  aome 
other  occupation,  procured  the  needed  amount  An  o3nr  from  a  secrpl  source 
was  made  them  of  a  sufflcient  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  if  thcj 
would  immediately  enter  upon  its  dulicF.  The  oRer  was  acceplcd.  and  exert- 
ing themselves  all  they  could  to  aid  themselves  andlcssen  tbo  burden  upim 
their  secret  benefiictor.  they  Iband  always  a  sum  adequate  to  their  needs, 
ready  for  them  at  stated  intervala.  They  completed  their  studies,  and  have  now 
been  for  many  years  in  the  ministry,  happy  in  its  labors,  and  gratcM  for  ila 
privileges. 

The  writer  of  this  note,  one  of  the  two,  was  long  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
source  of  tlio  opportune  bounty;  and  when  the  nune  of  the  giver  was  aaident- 
ally  discovered,  it  was  under  such  circumstances  as  fbrbade  even  a  word  of 
gratitude,  as  the  communicBiion  was  made  to  the  informer  on  condition  of  se- 
crecy, and  ttiJs  condition,  though  not  rigidly  observed  by  him,  could  not  but  be 
respected  by  the  party  thus  inlbrmed  of  the  kindness  of  a  bene&ctor  who 
insisted  on  remaining  unknown. 

Death  has  now  removed  this  conditioiL 

Deprived  of  every  other  opportunity  of  exprearing  hia  feelinp:,  a  Christian 
minister  who  has  enjoyed  mucli  in  hia  profession,  takes  this  methud  of  paying 
something  of  his  Aeht  of  gratitude,  and  thus  adds  his  humble  offering  (o  the 
numberless  tributes  doe  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Dwigfat." 

[ThiB  letter  wss  written  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D,  of  the  Church  of  tbe 
Uessinh.    Ed.] 
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In  all  the  prbcipal  se&te  of  Icaroiug  in  the  Uoited  States  there  is 
a  dftily  8CM»al  Bervico  of  deTotioii  for  the  studenU.  We  &re  Dot  aware 
of  a  BiDgle  exception  (o  this  religious  usage.  There  is  doubtless  an 
ezteo^e  and  spreading  impatience  of  reli^ous  forme ;  there  are  ten- 
dencies in  American  society  and  in  our  political  institutions  which 
operate  to  heighten  this  jealousy';  there  are  habits  of  speculation 
which  foster  distmst  of  everything  like  constraint  or  fixed  ceremony 
in  the  concerns  of  &ith ;  even  among  some  avowed  Christian  believers, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  special  spirituality,  there  exists  a  theory  that  every 
exercise  of  wonhip  is  false  whioh  is  not  strictly  spontaneous,  and  accord- 
ingly that  to  compel  attendance  on  a  prayer  is  both  an  absurdity  in  ad- 
mmistratioD  and  an  affironl  to  piety.  But,  thus  far,  these  views  have 
not,  where  our  knowledge  extends,  organized  any  ooneiderable  semi- 
nary, for  either  aez,  in  which  the  inmates  are  not  regularly  assemhled 
to  own  their  daily  dependence  on  the  Almighty  Father,  to  confess 
Ohrist,  and  to  implore  the  gifla  of  the  Spirit,  Whatever  the  notions 
or  doubts  of  educators  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  practically  felt  that 
some  sort  of  moral  power  is  lodged  in  such  an  observance.  An  indis- 
tinct sense  lingers  in  the  mind  that  somehow  the  interests  most  sacred 
and  most  prised,  in  these  assemblies  of  youths,  are  at  least  safer  with  it 
than  without  it.  Whether  its  essential  spiritual  comeliness  sod  dig- 
nity are  generally  recognized  or  not,  the  venerable  traditions  of  Christ- 
endom sustain  it  and  demand  it.  To  a  literary  iostilution  wholly 
renouncing  it,  the  community  would  find  a  grave  difficulty  in  ooatin- 
oing  its  confidence. 

With  the  right-minded  guardians  and  officers  of  ednoation  it  be- 
comes a  vital  and  important  question,  how  to  oondnot  these  exercises 
so  that  they  shall  £alfil  the  manifest  purpose  of  th^r  appointment ; 
have  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  shape ;  bring  a  devout  sacrifice  as  well  as  a 
bodily  attendanoe ;  difFdse  a  hallowing  infiuence  over  the  restless  and 
eager  life  congregated  there ;  awaken  strong  resolves  and  pore  aspira- 
tions, call  down  the  answer  and  benediction  of  Heaven.    In  many 
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inatftnces,  as  ne  h&ve  abuDdaat  reasoD  to  beliere,  the  method  is  fiz 
from  satisfactory  either  to  those  that  list«D  or  those  that  lead.  Some- 
times the  nhole  peiformance  ftppean  like  a  perfomiBiioe  tnerelj,  —  a 
mechanical  repelitioD,  a  lifeless  routine,  oegative  at  best,  a  scenio 
exhibition,  too  familiar  to  be  iotereetiDg,  and  too  bare  to  be  beautiiul, 
—  a  simulacmm.  But  it  is  instantly  known  that  it  oannot  be  that, 
without  being  something  worse  than  that.  Profeasing  to  be  oom- 
mooion  with  God,  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  acta  of  which  man  ia 
capable,  the  momert  it  degenerates  into  a  heartleaa  fiioctton  it  falls 
below  respectability  into  pro&nity,  becoming  aa  ofiennre  to  the  Om- 
Dtscient  Majesty  as  it  is  irksome  to  the  compelled  participatore. 
Sometimes  the  occasion  is  one  of  listlessaess.  Sometimes  it  is  a  scene 
of  positive  disorder.  So  many  are  the  elements  to  be  reconciled,  in 
&ct,  and  BO  delicate  the  conditions  of  a  sacred  success,  that  it  may  be 
said,  we  presume,  without  haurd,  that  the  result  is  very  rarely  all 
that  is  desired. 

Perhaps  the  first  condition  of  any  adequate  benefit  from  tiie  ser* 
vice  is  that  it  be  treated  by  all  Utat  are  responsible  for  it  as  a  reality ; 
as  what  it  pretends  to  be ;  as  real  prayer.  After  all,  to  a  striking 
degree,  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  whole  institution  will  insensibly  take 
their  character  ftom  the  manifest  spirit  and  bearing  of  its  principal  oon- 
dnotors.  Let  it  be  plain  to  every  hearer  and  witness  that  in  these 
gatherings  there  is  more  than  a  pretence  of  praying.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  in  one  at  least,  in  him  who  is  speaking,  and  in  as  many  as  do  tmly 
aocompany  him,  man  is  verily  speaking  to  bis  Maker,  and  speaking  in 
an  humble  expectation  that  he  shall  be  heard ;— telling  bie  real  wants, 
aoknowledging  sins  that  he  really  deplores,  breathing  requests  for  helps 
and  blessings  that  he  really  desires.  A  nameless  power  and  impres- 
sion will  inevitably  go  irith  such  devotions.  Artifice  will  be  driven 
out.  The  ingenuities  of  invention,  in  thought  or  phrase,  will  never  bo 
pass  the  line  of  simplioil;  as  to  trespass  on  the  awful  sanctity  of 
the  Ineffable  Presence  invoked.  Excess  of  human  elaixirBtdon  and 
indolent  neglect  are  equally  alien  from  a  veritable  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  And  nowhere  is  either  error  more  likely  to  be  seen 
through  and  despised  than  in  an  auditory  of  young  men.  Heir  quiok 
moral  instincts,  and  their  yet  nnperverted  habit  of  judging  without 
the  bias  of  a  mere  current  and  institutional  propriety,  render  them 
accurate  and  searching  critics  of  sincerity. 

Were  the  modem  naturalistic  theory  of  prayer  and  its  effects  t« 
be  generally  accepted,  our  sng^ions  would,  of  coarse,  be  imperti- 
nent. Tbat  theory,  making  all  devotion  not  only  dramatic,  but  illa- 
M17,  and  ascribing  all  its  apparent  efieots  to  a  reactionary  excitement  of 
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the  wonhipper'B  own  Acuities,  turns  tba  idea  of  reality  into  ridionle. 
We  are  to  go  through  the  genuflexion,  the  mumbling,  the  expectant 
pofltoie,  the  use  of  the  vocativa  case,  Ihe  solemn  l«oe  aod  pleadiog 
cadeaee,  and  measured  form  of  stately  )an|>uuge,  jWt  as  if  God  heard 
and  might  answer,  but  with  n  perfectly  cool  private  understanding 
of  the  philosophical  mind,  alt  the  while,  that  the  display  ia  purely 
scenic,  the  Deity  himself  being  as  much  reuored  from  the  transaction 
aa  he  ia  from  the  praying-machine  of  the  Eastern  idolater.  Indeed, 
is^erea  Deity  left?  Whereiahe?  What  is  his  care  for  bis  orea- 
tnres?  Of  what  nature  aro  those  affections  that  enjoin  prayer  as  a 
duty,  under  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  heard,  only  to  cheat  first  the 
oredoloua  intellect,  and  then  mock  the  dieappoioted  heart?  This  can- 
not be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Ch  rist,  Tf  ho 
was  so  wonderfully  and  tenderly  revealed  to  his  children,  nhea  it  was 
affinned  of  him  that  he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  notices 
the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  who  has  compressed  the  whole  mystery 
and  rationale  of  prayer  into  the  one  gracious  and  eternal  pledge,  — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  believing,  that  ehall  ye  reoeive."  Nothing 
can  mttre  effiectually  dissipate  veneration  and  explode  worship,  whether 
among  the  yonng  or  th^  old,  than  this  saporfioial  and  impious  intor- 
pretation,  which  is  offered  by  some  nominal  teachers  of  the  Bible  to 
dieir  pupils.  It  justifies  the  worst  sneers  Uiat  recldessnees  and  infi- 
delity have  thrown  at  a  histrionic,  hypocritical  priesthood.  It  is 
as  ahortrsi^ted  and  self-contradiotory  as  it  is  insulting  to  our  man- 
hood. If  we  are  to  pray  only  to  warm  our  emotions,  kindle  our  ener- 
gies, elevate  our  mood,  under  the  delnsioQ  that  we  are  heard,  as  by  a 
fetch,  while  He  to  whom  the  offering  professes  to  ascend  sits  with 
soblima  unconeem  in  a  distant  chamber  of  the  noiverse,  or  slumbers 
like  Biahm,  then  it  is  obvious  only  they  will  pray  who  have  not  yet 
found  oat  the  seoret  of  the  tridc ;  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  exer- 
cise, or  to  offar  a  reason  for  it,  will  be  to  dispel  the  charm  and  abolish 
the  practice!  Probably  the  notion  was  broached  to  protect  the  nnifonn- 
ity  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  a  part  of  the  qualified 
Pantheism  that  is  so  apt  to  attend  certain  stages  of  an  immature  and 
oonceited  science.  But  Natnre'a  reputation  is  not  to  be  saved  by 
limiting  the  freed<Mn  or  power  of  (zod.  We  ehall  not  vindicate  cre- 
ation by  binding  the  Graator.  How  it  is  that  the  free-will  of  God  playg 
into  the  order  of  his  works,  and  yet  that  he  heareth  and  considereth  the 
&int  cry  of  the  least  of  his  poor  of&pring,  is  a  wonder  that  science  will 
not  solve,  at  least  till  it  passes  over  from  its  aokuowledged  provinoe 
of  analysing,  classifying  and  discovering  facts,  to  define  and  e^ibit 
tho  essenoe  of  being.     No :  Education,  from  its  very  beginnings,  mnat 
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raitder  onto  &ith  the  thinga  that  are  faith's.  Tbe  ontmrd  ezor- 
m»M  of  adoration  most  rest  on  a  Mreoe,  immoTable  oonfidenoe  in 
the' peraonalily  of  God,  in  the  oommuoicatiotia  of  bis  Spirit  to  man, 
in  hia  willingnest  to  draw  nigh  to  Ihem  that  dnv  ni^  to  him,  in  all 
thoee  emotional  attribates  that  move  his  InfiuiCe  Heart  to  aoiwer  to 
the  sigh  of  pain,  the  tiemblinga  of  fear,  the  throb  of  hope,  the  aogoiah 
of  penitODce,  and  the  jojful  npspring^g  of  love  in  every  templed 
and  erring  child.  There  most  be  a  reality.  Except  for  thia  it 
vill  be  Taio  to  m^e  room,  in  the  omTicalnm  of  aecolar  inatitatioiis, 
for  BaootimoDioiie  addreeees  to  the  Meet  High.  To  preceptors  and 
popila  alike,  the  oeremoniee  of  the  chapel,  m  &r  from  being  effeotnal, 
yrill  not  even  be  decent,  but  a  dismal  oonspiracj  of  mntoal  impoei- 
tioQ  and  make-believe, — an  awful  initiation  not  onl  j  into  the  daiknew 
of  nnbelief,  but  into  the  crime  of  a  sacrilegioos  lie. 

The  particolar  circnmatanoee  of  a  litenry  institu^n  will  natsiall; 
impart  a  EOmewhat  local  and  special  character  to  the  petitions  and 
thanksgiringa  offered  before  its  members.  Young  men  are  not  iasen- 
nblc  to  this  direct  and  peculiar  reference  to  their  wants.  It  touohea 
their  feelioga  and  carries  them  more  easily  op  lo  the  Meroj-Seat, 
Thorough  and  relentleea  despisers  of  erery  speoies  of  cant,  and  com- 
monly Beneitive  to  seDtimentaliam,  no  class  of  persons  will  be  fbond 
more  readily  and  cordially  to  appreciate  a  kind  word  or  a  eoneidentfi 
desire  in  their  behalf.  Whatever  the  negligeooe  of  that  external  air 
which,  in  youth,  is  so  often  found  to  be  tbe  uncomely  and  gracelns 
mask  of  bonest  gratitude  and  trust,  they  still  tike  to  know  that  their 
teachers  care  enough  for  their  beat  welfare  really  to  pray  for  it 
^ougbtleas  and  impulsive  in  their  hours  of  social  amusement,  they 
are  yet  bound  in  esteem  and  affection  to  those  set  over  them,  who 
remember  iLcir  troubles,  sympathize  with  their  conflicts  and  disconr- 
agemects,  and  entreat  Ood  to  bless  their  life,  their  homes,  their  friends, 
their  studies,  their  reciprocal  relations  with  their  iostructors,  thdr 
bodies,  their  sports.  And,  therefore,  allusions  to  the  passing  events  of 
their  experience,  to  the  little  inoidents  of  the  community,  and  to  their 
individual  trials,  if  made  in  a  manly  tone  and  with  some  delicacy  of 
expression,  are  apt  to  engage  their  intereet,  and  aid  the  best  impres- 
sion of  the  service.  The  diflering  usages  of  sects,  as  well  as  early 
associations,  will  Iiave  much  to  do  in  determining  the  frequency  and 
particularity  of  such  allunons.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  avoid  what  may  provoke  comments,  exmte  cariosity,  or  raise  so 
much  as  a  queition  of  taste.  Undoubtedly.those  are  everywhere  tlie 
beat  public  prayers  which  at  once  enlist  the  most  entire  and  reqMoU 
fill  attention,  by  their  fitness,  variety  and  eamestness,  while  they  u* 
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bong  Qfferad,  and  are  aftannida  treated  with  ailenae.  For,  inreepeet 
to  wonhip,  ooDsidered  u  a  prodnot  of  human  thonght  or  origiiutl- 
it;,  silence  is  a  higher  tribute  than  the  most  approriug  critieiflni 
— except,  perhaps,  in  those  oonftdenlial  intimacies  where  friends  take  ' 
Mored  counsel  together  about  the  deepest  things.  And  whatever 
the  specific  menlion  of  tlie  snpplioatioa  maj  be,  it  will  never  be 
iiiTested  with  so  august  a  dignity,  nor  raised  so  oompletel;  above  all 
cavil  or  levitj,  as  when  it  can  be  pat  into  siHne  words  out  of  the  - 
Lispited  Book. 

It  is  an  iot^Tefltiug  inquiry,  what  other  ezeroises  should  attend  the 
ofiering  of  prayer.  But  in  this  regard  we  apprehend  there  is  already 
a  considerable  uniibrmity  of  usage,  and  that  the  umple  schedoJe  usu- 
ally followed  is  not  &r  from  the  beei  Of  course  the  Scriptures  will 
be  read.  Here  again  let  there  be  no  formality.  Let  the  paasagea  be 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  volume ;  and  they  may  be  pndta- 
bly  seleotad  from  almost  every  part  of  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old.  Sometimes  a  oonseontire  passage,  or  even  a  dort  book  may  be 
read  on  sncoeaeive  days,  with  a  certain  advantage  in  keepii^  np  the 
MHineotion  in  the  narrative  or  argameot.  Sut  seqaenoee  of  that  sort 
often  fall,  we  have  thought,  into  a  kind  of  visible  mechanism,  which 
young  men  do  not  love.  It  looks  like  a  saving  of  trouble,  and  th^ 
feel  put  upon.  Further,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  read  afl  if  it  were  an 
exennse  in  elooution.  The  grand  object  is  to  bring  out  the  meaning, 
and  get  it  in  oontaot  with  the  hearer's  soul,  with  as  little  showing  of 
self  as  possible.  Whoso  has  reached  into  tbe  depths  of  the  Bible's 
heart  will  read  it  well.  Some  men's  reading  of  it  is  more  ori^nal, 
more  suggestive  of  new  ideas,  than  arane  other  men's  sermons.  And 
this  is  no  dedaimer's  devise.  It  comes  by  a  profound  spiritual  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  the  inmost  sense  of  that  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
Ohriat  Whether  brief  remarks  oonld  be  profitably  thrown  in,  not  to 
convey  doctrine,  but  simply  to  uncover  and  explain  the  text,  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

In  some  of  our  ooUeges  the  Scriptures  and  the  prayer  are  aocom- 
panied  by  a  hymn,  sung  by  a  choir,  or,  perhaps  better  yet,  by  the 
general  body  of  the  students.  We  are  convinced  the  value  of  this 
addition  cannot  well  be  over-eatJmated.  In  all  true,  simple  saerad 
music  there  is  a  nameless  efieot  of  good,  against  which  l^w  exoeptitnial 
breasts  are  wholly  steeled.  It  frlJa  in  wi^  the  better  inclinations  and 
hopes.  It  soothes  irritability.  It  abates  ^)petite.  It  shames  mean- 
Dess  and  Inst.  It  aaaistg  the  incipient  resolves  of  the  penitent.  It 
oomforts  grief.  It  puts  the  whole  miud  into  a  inore  appropriate  atti- 
tude fi)r  the  prayer  that  comes  afler,  uooonsoionsly  opening  the  iuddsB 
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•M  hj  which  heftTCnty  bleaainga  flow  down  to  nonriih  the  growtlu 
of  character.  Probably  this  effect  lies  more  with  the  Btrain  of  har- 
mony than  with  the  words.  Hence  the  greatest  pnios  anil  discretion 
are  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  style  of  the  mn^c, —  seeking  to  combine 
the  noblest  practicable  artistic  with  the  purest  religious  expression, 
attaining  aniraatioQ  without  a  florid  moTemeot,  and  solemnity  rather 
Uian  surprises  or  startling  transitions.  Operatic  flourishes  and  com- 
plicated fugues  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  chapel  as  rhetorical  con- 
fessions of  sin.  Chants,  if  there  is  patience  enough  for  the  disci^iline 
and  practice,  are  more  appropriate  for  praise  than  any  kind  of  psalm* 
ody.  If  a  hymn  is  sang,  let  it  be  a  hymn.  A  hymn  is  not  a  chapter 
of  (UdacticB,  nor  a  moral  essay,  nor  a  piece  of  reasoning,  nor  a  precept, 
nor  a  creed,  nor  an  exhortation,  nor  a  narrative,  nor  a  cBtalogtte  of 
virtues,  nor  an  inventory  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  A 
hymn  is  an  aspiration  cast  into  poetical  language.  Its  purpose  is  to 
Stir  devont  feeling,  —  at  the  same  time  conducting  the  soul  in  a  peni- 
tential or  jubilant  frame  to  heaven,  and  quickening  within  it  those 
social  affections  of  humanity  which  prove  mankind  to  be  of  one  blood, 
in  one  brotherhood,  under  one  Father.  Mor  can  any  group  of  human 
beings  be  anywhere  found  in  whom  these  sentiments  may  he  often 
waked  to  a  grander  purpose  than  a  band  of  companions,  already  asso* 
ciated  in  the  little  commonwealth  and  the  intense  politics  of  their 
academic  economy,  and  destined  soon  to  take  central  and  command- 
ing places  in  the  nation,  &>t  Christ,  or  against  him. 

Recent  debates,  in  many  quarters,  have  broached  the  question 
whether  congregational  worship  is  not,  in  some  sense,  disowning  its 
own  name,  by  being  practically  the  least  congregational  of  any  wor- 
ship in  the  world.  JEven  if  the  saocrdota!  idea  has  gone  out,  a  ser- 
vice confined  exclusively  to  one  officiating  individual  retains  the  priest. 
To  what  extent  a  liturgical  practice  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  our  colleges,  where  men  of  all  denominations  are  assembled, 
is  a  point  to  be  determined  rather  by  cautious  and  guarded  experi- 
ment than  by  preconceived  opinion,  or  precipitate  gaess-work.  We 
cannot  conceive  why  such  experiment  should  not  be  freely  made,  and 
conducted  with  forbearance  and  good-will  on  all  sides.  Among  all 
parties  there  is,  as  we  suppose,  a  common  interest  in  Ending  out  the 
best  mode.  Surely  we  can  afford,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  purify  onr- 
selves  of  the  sectarian  suspicion  and  the  eccleaiastica!  narrowness 
which  would  rt^ect  the  best,  or  refuse  to  search  for  it,  because  it 
might  involve  the  adoption  of  a  neighbor's  way,  instead  of  the  pursuit 
of  our  own.  Wo  confess  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the 
Soiipturea  conld  bo  generally  read  alternately,  as  according  to  the 
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Wbnw  parallelism,  or  responuvelj,  between  the  minister  and  tbe 
CODgregatioD,  in  out  ooUeges  as  well  aa  la  the  cburoliea,  it  would  aid 
the  whole  object,  by  pviag  the  laymen  aametbieg  so  do,  by  eQliTeuing 
tbo  mind,  by  fixing  the  eye,  by  engaging  two  senaee  and  a  tongue  in 
the  service,  instead  of  bearing  alone.  A  free  use  of  different  methods 
is  better  than  bondage  to  any  ooe.  Ee^eotiog  the  prayer  itself,  wo 
feel  very  sure  of  this :  it  should  be  either  expressly  and  obriously 
liturgical,  or  else  be  strictly  extemporaneous,  having  the  natural  vw- 
bal  variety  of  a  spontaneous  exercise.  What  pretends  to  be  the  lattert 
and  yet  consists  of  a  familiar  repetition  of  Clauses,  whether  following 
in  a  certain  order  or  not,  is  ahnost  certain  to  become  subject,  at  last, 
to  unFavorable  notice,  and  to  £x  upon  the  service  a  reputatioa  of 
heartless  routine. 

Common  sense  and  observation  teach  that  the  entire  daily  servloe 
should  be  short,  —  not  extending  over  twenty  minutes,  altogether,  at 
the  longest  Fifteen  are  better  than  twenty.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
settling  this  matter  by  abstract  notions,  or  to  chafe  at  necessity,  or  to 
expect  a  promiscuous  troop  of  boys,  or  men  either,  to  be  stunts,  and  to 
keep  positions  of  discomfort  all  the  more  quietly  because  they  latigne 
the  limbs.  Edifioation  is  tbe  object,  and  edification  should  supply 
the  rule. 

And,  as  to  the  bodily  posture,  there  is  still  occa«on  for  experimnt. 
It  ought  certainly  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  room.  Sabbath 
ateomblies  may  continue  to  affront  decency,  by  the  present  mixed  and 
vulgar  manners,  if  they  will ;  but  in  the  decorum  of  a  college  or 
school  such  im^jularity  should  be  forbidden  asan  ofienoe.  IF  prio- 
oiples  of  absolute  adaptation  and  correspondence  were  to  govern  thft 
matter,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  appropriate  poetureB 
for  the  house  of  God  would  be  tlattdaig  during  praise  (i.  e.,  in  all 
sinj^g  and  tbe  responsive  readiogs  of  the  Bible),  knedir^  or  im^tn- 
tnj7  the  head  and  body  during  cca^ezsion  and  prayer,  and  titling  to 
hear  the  diicourie,  or  the  lessons  read,  by  the  minister.  In  daily 
chapel  services  this  order  may  be  found  impracticable,  on  the  score 
of  the  maintonanoe  of  atillnees,  or  the  supposed  necessity  of  keeping 
the  persons  of  the  pupils  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  government. 
Certainly  the  body  during  the  prayer  —  tbe  most  important  of  the  ter- 
vices — ehouldhave  the  greatest  degree  ofease  consistent  with  a  proper 
digoity,  so  as  to  fiiruish  the  least  possible  disturbanoe  to  the  mind. 
Trifling  aoceasoriee  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Where  it  can  be  done,  • 
palpable  help  would  bo  gained  to  the  silence,  and  thus  to  the  jut 
impresaion  of  the  place,  by  some  sort  of  carpeting  on  the  floor. 

The  chief  perplexities  attending  the  mbjeat  arise  from  what  WM 
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jost  referred  to, '—  the  coiinectioii  of  the  devotioitB  with  the  dueipline. 
Just  BO  &i  u  it  can  pOBsibly  be  Moompliahed,  tlut  ooimeetioii  oogbt 
to  be  at  once  and  completely  diBSoIved.  That  tUa  has  not  been  more 
generaU;  done  in  our  colleges  betokena  an  indiffireDoe  to  the  highest 
claims  of  religion,  and  the  lava  of  the  spirit,  paiufnl  to  think  o£  In 
this  direction,  as  it  seema  to  as,  is  the  great  call  for  reformation. 
The  eacnlar  administration  of  a  college  b  one  thing,  and  should  rest 
on  itfi  own  legitimate  reeoarcea.  The  woi^ip  of  Ood  is  another 
thing,  and  should  have  no  other  relation  to  the  fonner  than  that  tX  a 
morally  pervasive  and  sanctifying  infloenoe.  The  ohapel  is  not  a  con- 
itabulaty  oootrivanoe,  nor  the  chaplain  a  drill-sergeant.  He  Bible 
is  DO  eabslitate  for  a  policeman's  dab,  nor  (or  a  proctor's  vigilanoe. 
In  some  seminaries,  it  vould  appear  aa  if  the  final  oaoM  for  prayeta 
were  a  convenient  convocation  of  the  scholars,  as  a  sobstitDte  for  a 
roU-call.  They  mnst  be  somehovr  brought  together,  in  order  to  come 
under  the  eye  of  a  monitor  and  be  counted,  and  so  they  are  summoned 
to  praise  God.  Now  we  muntain — and  surely  it  is  a  case  that  needs 
no  otiier  argument  than  an  appeal  to  common  Christdan  feeling — that 
all  this  should  be  forthwith  changed.  A  qiiritoal  approach  to  the 
Almighty  Source  of  Truth  ahonld  not  be  oompromisad  by  an  extrinuo 
annoyance.  If  any  stodents  oome  to  prayers  reluotantly,  their  relao< 
tanoe  should  not  be  aggravated  by  the  additional  odium  of  an  aca- 
demic economy  put  under  a  sacred  disguise.  Physical  constraint 
dionld  not  thrust  its  disagreeable  features  unnecessarily  into  the 
Banotuary.  And  therefore  such  arraogeuients  ^uld  be  secored  that, 
by  classes  or  otherwise,  the  presence  of  the  stodents  on  the  ^t  might 
be  certified  at  the  given  hoar,  independently  of  the  t^pel  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  easily  sadsfied  that  the  attondance 
shonld  be  univereal,  and  diould  be  required;  and  also  that  entire 
order  and  a  decoroos  deportment  should  be  podUvely  enforced  under 
strict  Bsnotions.  These  are  indispensable  oonditionB  of  any  proper 
effect  of  the  service,  whether  on  the  devoutly  disposed  or  the  reckless. 
Koroover,  the  reasons  for  them  are  plun,  and  find  a  spbslantiating 
authority  in  every  human  breast  Let  the  oompulsion  be  exercised 
in  a  kind  spirit,  and  be  patiently  explained.  T^a  reverence  that 
demands  it  should  be  evident  in  the  officer's  own  BOut  and  bearing. 
Only,  behind  the  reasonable  persuasion  —  a  silent,  retiring,  but  ever- 
present  fbroe  —  should  stand  the  imperative  figore  of  law,  always  in 
abeyance,  but  always  there.  And  above  all,  as  just  urged,  let  not  die 
eaux  of  this  oompatnon  be  mixed  np  with  a  secular  regulation,  but  d»- 
pend  on  its  own  inherent  rectitude  and  conformity  with  the  Divine  Will. 
The  stodent  is  to  luderstaad  that  he  must  come ;  but  than  this  "nrast" 
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has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  looal  policy.  It  is  the  cotnbiued  diotate 
of  rereUtioii,  of  history,  of  human  want  and  wel&re,  and  of  the  ripest 
judgment  of  the  beet  men.  So  an  external  order  mutt  be  maintained. 
The  intrinaio  right  of  the  matter  is  satiafied  in  no  other  way.  Bie- 
tnrbance,  levi^,  whispering,  the  fnrtive  nee  of  a  book  or  pencil,  a 
idoDidied  dress,  or  a  lonnging  attitude,  should  all  be  prohibited  at  every 
ooat.  If  the  pupil  pleads  that  his  heart  is  not  in  the  service,  and  that 
wi  outside  complianoe  is  an  insincerity,  the  fallacy  can  easily  be  shown 
him.  !rhe  rale  oomes  to  aid  his  deficiency,  and  disposes  everytiiing 
to  fkeilitate  an  interested  participation.  Besides,  there  are  others 
olose  by  who  are  really  and  thoughtfiilly  worshipping,  entitled  to  deoo- 
mnB  BorroDndiogH.  There  ia  not  the  least  hostility  to  free  and  cor- 
dial devotions  in  snoh  regalations.  Every  scDsible  man  knows  that 
his  strongest  and  happiest  and  healthiest  labors  are  braced  np  and 
kept  in  place  by  law.  Every  transition  from  term-time  to  vacation, 
or  from  profbseional  tasks  to  purely  volontarj  ones,  illostrates  that. 
As  we  lately  heard  one  of  our  moat  faithfbl  and  unremitting  soientiGo 
minds,  —  one  where  we  should  have  hardly  sospected  the  exiBtenoe 
of  any  moh  reliaaoe,  express  it,  —  "Our  most  spontaneoas  studies 
have  to  be  sokjeoted  to  some  form  of  constraint."  We  get  our  free- 
dom under  a  yoke.  Almost  every  bn^  man  who  would  acquire  an 
extra  laogaage  must  put  himself  in  .bondage  to  a  clock  or  a  door- 
bell, till  habit  takes  the  place  of  the  private  teacher.  The  spiritual 
motions  of  man  are  no  exception  to  this  peonliarity  of  his  conatitntion. 
'S^ey  are  not  disoredited  by  being  regulated.  Besides,  the  fiindv 
mental  idea  of  a  college  or  a  school  is  that  its  members  are  '■  und^ 
tutors  and  governors;"  and  the  snccesa  of  every  part  of  the  educa- 
tional procen  depends  on  the  forming  hand  of  law.  Here,  then, 
eeems  to  be  the  true  principle :  the  secnlar  discipline  of  an  institutjon 
has  no  right  to  subordinate  the  devotions  to  itself,  nor  to  tue  them  fbr 
ita  purposes;  but  those  devotions  demand  a  rational  and  graoions 
discipline  of  their  own,  in  keeping  with  their  dignity,  and  precise 
enough  for  their  external  protection. 

Though  perfect  order,  or  tiie  nearest  possible  approximation  to  it, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  after  the  form  of  the  exerdse  b  determined, 
we  hold  that  Christian  ^ains  shonld  be  taken  to  remove  every  burden- 
some  element  and  drcvmstanee  pertaining  to  it.  A  principal  one  is 
oflen  foond  in  an  oitseasonable  hour.  The  lessons  and  lectures  of 
college,  espedtUy  when  the  Bumbers  of  students  are  large,  require  a 
long  day.  It  ia  a  oommon  impression  that  the  day  shonld  begin 
with  public  prayers.  This  often  brin^  that  service  ao  early  that  the 
prayer-bell  acts  aa  a  vrendi  to  poll  the  relaetaat  atlandaots  out  of 
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their  beda.  Thie  U  lajing  npon  a  duty,  irhich  aeeda  every  MMeaaotj 
to  make  it  agreeable  and  attractive,  a  foreigD  and  eztrinsio  load,  giv- 
ing  it  a  bad  reputation.  Duriug  our  own  college  ooarae,  rooming 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  tiie  chapel,  ire  attended  prayers,  through  the 
whole  wiDtet,  at  six  o'clook,  —  both  that  duty  and  a  ancoeediiig  reci- 
tation of  an  hour  being  performed  by  candlo-light  The  hardship 
ma  not  at  alt  too  great  for  a  vigoroos  training  and  we  never  got  an 
abseQo&-aiark.  But,  taking  the  habita  of  the  people  as  they  are,  and 
e^ecialty  of  the  more  luxurious  classee,  thia  hour,  or  anything  like  it, 
would  be  accounted  barbarous  and  eiael ;  and  therefore  we  should  eon- 
uder  it  inexpedient.  We  account  it  an  irreverence  to  bring  inevita- 
ble and  superfluous  dislike  oa  any  wor^ip.  Moruiug  prayers  should 
be  held  at  an  hour  when  every  healthy  student  may  be  reaaonably 
expected  to  be  up  and  dressed.  Otherwise,  a  habit  of  feeling  and  of 
^leaking  is  gradually  engendered  inoompatible  with  due  veoeration. 

In  Harvard  University  ihe  experiment  has  been  tried,  withtn  a 
year  or  two,  of  assembling  for  morning  prayers  after  bre^dast,  and 
indeed  at  two  or  three  diSerent  timea,  in  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been  favoraUe  to  making  the  prayers 
the  first  exercise,  before  bre^fast;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  stodeutB  themselves,  both  on  the  score  of  natural  fitness 
and  personal  oonvenienoo.  The  subject  justifies  an  extensive  oom- 
parison  of  different  judgments  and  experiences. 

At  Harvard,  at  Brown,  and  perhaps  at  other  inatitutionB,  the  cus- 
tom of  an  eveiUDg  servioe  has  been  suspended.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  one  daily  assembling  for 
prayers.  There  were  various  reasons.  IDie  appointments  of  tbo 
bnildbgs  generally  require  that,  if  held  at  all,  that  exerdse  ehould 
come  at  night-fall,  and  not  at  the  more  intrinsically  suitable  time  of 
retiring  to  rest.  But,  during  the  winter,  ni^t-&U  comes  in  the 
midst  of  the  day's  work.  At  all  seasons,  that  part  of  the  day  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  out-of-door  exerciee,  and  by  many  to  dis- 
tant walks.  Frequently  the  students  are  engaged,  in  large  companies, 
in  tbeir  noisiest  and  most  exciting  sporte.  From  these  stirring  and 
jovial  games,  altogether  proper  and  wholestHue  in  tiieir  place,  the 
tide  of  animal  spirita  running  at  its  hei^t,  a  stroke  of  the  bell  sum- 
moDS  them  suddenly  to  a  reverential  homage  of  their  Maker.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  make  that  quick  tranntion  with  entire  dignity, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  homage.  At  any  rate,  it  is  observable 
enough  that  the  evening  worship  is  &r  leae  impresnve  and  edifying 
iaaa  the  morning.  From  these  and  other  oaoses,  the  change  has  becu 
inadtnted,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  inibnued,  with  such  manifest  and 
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uaqniTOoal  ftdv&nUge,  Hut  the  offioeis  in  these  oollf^ss  would  In 
fllow  to  retuni  to  the  fbnner  nsage.  Bat  haie  Bgain  a  longer  expe* 
rienoe  moat  fintlly  decide. 

Thia  Boeau  to  as  quite  clear,  that  irtiateTer  saorifioes  of  ootafbrt,  oc 
tSoTt  of  Uie  will,  this  attondanoe  ma;  demand,  the  sacriAoee  and 
dte  effort  oo^t  to  be  bone  bj  tlie  board  of  goremmrat  and  inatmction 
along  with  the  pnpils.  With  a  few  allowaaoes,  the  prajers  are  indeed 
just  as  important  for  the  one  class  as  the  other.  If  die  offioers  are 
absent,  it  is  at  least  natmal  that  the  pupils  ^oald  taoitl;  ask  whj  tieg 
an  obliged  to  be  present.  The  great  law  of  Toluntary  self-denial 
eomes  into  aotioi  here,  as  in  so  many  of  the  relations  ef  teachers  to 
^uai  eoholaiB.  Say  what  we  will  aboat  aaiversal  principles,  die  eth- 
ics of  a  ooll^  and  a  school  are  pecoliar.  The;  exempt  from  do 
general  Aaij,  bat  thej  impose  special  and  local  ones  of  their  own. 
The  great  nniraraal  principle  is  to  do  the  most  good  in  all  inronm- 
■tanoes.  Bo  sensitive  are  the  moral  empathies  of  these  seminaries, 
that  a  oonsoientions,  lu|^-prinoipled  Christian  teacher  will  pot  away 
from  him  many  an  indulgence  otherwise  hannless,  and  cheerfolly  take  ap 
many  a  task  otherwise  needless,  solely  from  a  reference  to  the  moral 
parity  of  those  under  his  care,  and  in  deference  to  that  grand  ethical 
bw  so  nobly  interpreted  by  Paul  in  the  fourteenth  ohapter  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  We  are  persuaded  that  very  much  of  the  present  disaffection  in 
these  inatitatioDB  at  the  exacted  attendance  would  pvdually  disappear, 
if  it  were  seen  that  the  ofiioers  all  r^ularly  oame  of  thmr  own  acoord. 
Nor  should  they  eome  m«nly  to  use  an  oveiu^t  of  the  onder-grada- 
ales.  That  may  be  done  inddeatally.  The  prime  purpose  should 
be  to  engage  honestly  in  the  worship,  to  offer  praise  and  supplication 
to  the  Lord  of  life,  to  learn  that  augnat  lesson  of  feith  and  lore 
toward  Km,  of  whom  "  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sboweth  knowledge,"  which  is  just  as  necessary  &r  the  atrong 
and  the  wise,  as  fer  the  weak  and  nmple. 

We  come  back  from  the  detaols  of  method, —  none  of  which  can  be 
iodgoifioant  where  the  end  is  so  high,—  to  the  ^iritaal  forces  involyed, 
and  the  infinito  object  etmtemplated.  Qod,  who  alone  is  true,  has 
promised  that  he  will  bear  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  has  oondi- 
tiottsd  the  bsstowment  of  his  ridwet  bleannp  on  thwr  bung  soo^t 
in  singleneee  of  heart  Tb»  history  of  our  country  is  all  bright  with 
•videnoes  how  he  watches  over  the  nnzseiies  of  a  pore  learning,  and  from 
the  Tory  beginning  has  tamed  the  seats  of  Christian  ednoaUon  into  feui^ 
tuns  to  gladden  the  wildemesa  and  the  city  of  God.  "  Sodi  prayers 
as  Dr.  ZHri^t  poored  forth  in  the  Chapel  of  Tale  Chdiege,  when,  in 
the  agony  of  hia  spirit,  he  wrestled  with  Qod,  as  well  as  straggled 
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with  men,  ftr  the  Tiotorf  over  «nor  ud  mn,  nerer  &I1  powarlen 
on  the  eu  of  mmu  or  God,  nerer  bH  to  ouij  the  wonhippen 
into  the  vei;  preaenoe  of  thdr  Maker."  Nor  wu  it  ever  plainer 
dun  now,  that  the  healing  branch  of  dero&n  needs  to  be  thrown 
into  the  head  waters  of  popular  intelligenoe  to  sweeten  their  bitter- 
neaa.  Intelleotnal  pride,  a  ooltnred  self-will,  nnbeliering  scienoe, 
literary  oonoeit,  all  lift  their  diBgnsting  dgnals  to  diow  us  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  world  is  not  to  be  mistaken  fbr  the  wisdom  of 
HeaTen.  Knowledge  is  power,  but  what  kind  of  power  ?  A  powK 
of  benefioenoe,  or  a  power  of  deetnetionT  Hiat  depends  on  othet 
qneetions.  For  what  is  knowledge  sought?  To  whom  is  it  oonse- 
crated  T  Into  whose  name  is  it  bspdied  T  Let  us  save  oonehea,  if 
we  may,  from  a  brain  developed  only  to  be  demoniied,  and  &om  the 
delusion  of  mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  only  to  be  brongfat  into  ft 
poor  bondage  to  ambition.  Knowledge  is  not  enffioioDt  of  itself. 
Now,  as  of  old,  and  forever,  it  most  wait  reverently  on  the  Unseen, 
and  kneel  in  lowly  fiuth.  Men  may  talk  of  the  pnre  and  pasaioalesB 
air  of  Boientifio  research,  of  the  oertaintiee  of  soientifio  deduction,  of 
the  absoluteness  of  soientifie  condosionB,  decrying,  at  the  same  iiao, 
the  strifes,  and  altercations,  and  fluctuations  of  theology,  as  if  thereby 
to  afBrm  some  independenoe  of  thought  on  G)od,  or  some  superiority 
of  the  nudentandiDg  over  the  heart.  It  is  an  impertinent  compar- 
ison and  an  insane  jealousy.  Let  them  explore  their  own  &llaoiee. 
Let  them  not  oonfbund  theology  and  religion,  nor  the  processes  of 
science  with  its  olUmate  results.  Let  thun  read  the  biographies  of 
scholars,  and  the  history  of  thought ;  let  them  trace  the  coarse  of  th* 
prindpal  soientifio  disooveriee  within  the  last  doien  years ;  let  them 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  qnairels  of  authors,  and  the  disputes  of 
Bohools,  and  the  goesp  of  cliques.  "Biej  will  soon  find  that  petty 
contentious  are  not  confined  to  eccIeNostioal  oooDCila,  thoogh  Heaven 
knows  their  air  is  too  ibnl  and  vexed  with  them,  lliey  will  see  that 
everywhere  the  mind  wants  the  goidance  of  Ood's  Spirit;  that  ednoa- 
ties  without  piety  is  only  a  multiplying  of  the  means  of  mischief; 
and  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  much  to  teach  sdiolars  humil- 
ity, as  to  comfort  the  illiterate.  No :  those  who  say  sndt  thin^  are 
not  the  strong  friends  of  science,  nor  the  true  advocates  of  her  dig- 
nity, bat  Dovitiatee  in  her  esored  toitlon,  and  flippant  ohampions  whom 
she  disowns.  Knowledge  and  fUlh  have  one  interest,  one  aim,  one 
Ood  and  Saviour  to  confess  and  serve ;  and  Iherefbre  over  eveiy  st^ 
in  education,  every  lesson  in  learning,  everyday  of  the  stadesfs  tried 
ftnd  tempted  life,  shoold  be  spread  the  hallowing  peaoe  and  the  sav 
ing  benediction  of  prayer. 
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Sflsp  down  ID  th^  K>nl8  Btadanti  feel  this.  At  l«aat  in  thnr 
better  nom«&te  they  re»luEe  it.  Ereo  the  miMt  impnlaive  and  inoon- 
iidonte  h&ve  some  dim,  ioHtinotiTe  witnesaiiig  vitluii  them  thkt  it  is 
good  to  oall  on  God.  Uaoy  «n  earnest  believer  has  felt  his  first  re- 
newing oomiotioiiB,  the  firet  strong  grasp  of  the  hood  of  remorse,  the  first 
toneh  of  penitential  hottow,  anudat  tiiese  apparentlj  n^leoted  eotrea- 
li«.  The  sore  arrow  from  the  Dirine  Word  has  there  rea<^ed  nany  a 
haughty  and  obdurate  heart  I^e  rilent  struggle  in  a  young  man's 
exposed  nature,  between  early  principle  and  fierce  sotidtatioa,  has 
often  reoeived  there  the  blessed  help  that  seoored  the  yiotory  U>  vir- 
tne.  Some  germ  of  holy  resolution  has  found  nouHahment,  and  li^t 
and  air  to  grow  in.  Some  half-formed  plan  of  dissfpation  or  vicious 
amusement  has  there  risen  up  in  its  hideous  aspect,  and  been  forever 
dashed  to  the  earth  and  broken  to  pieoes.  Some  yielding  reotitnde 
or  ohastity  has  been  reaasored  and  set  on  its  blameless  way  again  in 
gratitude  and  joy.  Images  of  home  have  oome  before  the  closed  eyes. 
The  voices  of  mother  and  nster,  of  the  afiactionato  pastor  that  ohild- 
hood  had  revered,  and  of  many  a  saint  on  earth  or  angel  in  heaven 
bemde,  have  seemed  to  speak  and  plead  in  the  simple,  fervent  peti- 
tions. Could  the  seorets  hid  in  the  hearts  of  educated  man  be  re- 
vealed, we  have  no  doubt  it  wcnld  be  seen  how  large  a  part  the  college 
prayers  bore  in  the  initiadou  or  the  rdnvigorating  of  thor  beet  de- 
ngns.  Hany  a  man  has  there,  is  silence,  sud  honestly  and  fhiUi- 
fiiUy  to  his  own  oonaoienoe,  "  To-day  I  shall  live  more  righteonsly ; 
meannese  and  gin  shall  be  more  hateful  to  me ;  generouty  and  good- 
Dcsa  more  lovely; "  and  all  the  day  has  answered  to  the  pledge.  Ad- 
monitions, that  would  have  been  rejected  if  ofiered  iVom  mao  to  man, 
WM'k  their  eSectoal  plea  in  the  indirect  persnamon  of  a  request  to  the 
Father  of  Lights.  Noble  firiendshipa  between  young  hearts  have  felt 
thonselvee  more  dinnterested  and  more  seonre  for  the  holy  appeal  to 
the  Source  of  Love.  The  noble  duma  of  humanity,  making  ea^  man 
feel  himself  a  brother  in  the  mighty  fraternity,  girding  him  to  labor 
and  Bofier  for  his  kind  as  the  only  worthy  calling  of  hia  scholarly  life, 
have  there  pressed  their  way  into  the  heart  of  hearts,  through  a 
•  clause  of  that  Bible  that  spei^  to  Ulo  rioh  and  the  poor,  or  a  aappli- 
oation  for  sage  and  slave  alike,  fhr  bond  and  free,  for  the  heathen  and 
the  helpless.  Eminent  servants  of  the  best  causes,  di^terested  pat- 
riots, preachers  of  Christ,  mlnionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  have 
taken  there  the  first  impulse  that  bore  them  on  to  their  places  of  heroic 
action  or  martyr-like  endurance,  —  &ithful  unto  death,  awaiting 
orownsof  life. 
Wbatevw  appearances  of  n^leot  may  attend  the  fiuniliar  repeli 
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tioD  of  tluoe  hol;  ooouioDa,  titerefim,  then  eaa  be  do  ftpologr  fbc 
duMnmgement  As  u  lU  ootipanlioD  with  the  vut,  alow  aduar** 
mttits  of  tha  Fnmdenoe  that  predeBtiim  ■  ^tiritoftl  hureit  tmm 
aveiy  seed  sown  in  &ith,  there  miut  be  u  nnheaitAtii^  ocwtinosaaa 
in  well  doing,  and  a  patient  waiting,  fia  nanlbi,  od  Him  who  is  io  bb- 
Bfteakablj  patient  with  na.  Only  let  the  [oajen  be  real  prajen ; 
Buoh  askii^  as  humbly  le&ra  each  ottieaty  to  the  Sopnme,  Unerriag 
Will,  yet  with  the  feuleaa  tmt  that  He  lAo  hean  in  love  will  uMwer 
in  wisdom ;  let  the  thin^  prayed  for  be  soch  things  as  thoae  then  and 
there  mwcmbled  most  heartily  desire,  rather  than  saeh  things  aa  prfr 
cedent  or  old  tradition  have  dedded  it  is  merely  proper  to  imploM ; 
let  Christian  care  and  painstaking  be  applied  to  the  arFuigsmeots  ef 
the  company  and  the  parts  of  the  Borrioe ;  let  the  interataaiana  of 
thooaands  of  i^ympathiiing  and  anxioos  bcanee  throa^Hat  the  lasd 
arise  in  unison ;  and  them  there  can  be  bo  groond  of  doubt  that  CM 
will  aooept  oar  oflerinjpk,  sanctify  oar  sohdaohip,  lead  more  of  ov 
yonng  men  to  brii^  their  ff&a  and  attainments  to  the  SaTieor'a  min- 
istry, muting  a  broad  cnltor*  mtb  hi^  agitations  and  a  prafimnd 
fmth  in  the  stmotme  of  the  nTiliiation  that  is  to  be.  Thn  many  a 
man  who  enten  ooll^  only  with  a  Tsgue  porposs  to  pnflt  or  to 
ploaao  hims^,  while  tiiae  tliall  listot  to  a  higher  call,  mbA  become  a 
cheeifiil  aerrant  of  the  King  of  kii^  Then  right-minded,  pore> 
hearted  youths  wiD  not  find  their  oollegjate  oouse  a  pemanon  froB 
integri^i  nor  a  anare  to  prinmple,  nor  a  mia  of  booorah^  hopes,  bat 
a  confirmation  of  ereiy  worthy  deeirei  and  a  pmgreas  in  aU  maaty 
living,  nien  the  thouj^  of  parents  will  not  tan  to  Atm  iaiiliti 
tiona  with  regret,  with  malediotims,  or  with  ehame,  iai  with  oon^ 
deoce,  gratitude  and  joy.  Ilien  the  Bqnblie  will  not  be  dis^ipointed 
when  ahe  looks  to  the  University  as  "  the  li^  of  her  iijbb  and  tfaa 
ri^t  arm  of  her  strength."  Ilien  the  most  powerfiil  ageaoy  that  can 
be  coDodved  will  be  inaagurated,  to  make  onr  Uteratore  healthfhl, 
earnest,  humane.  And  then,  not  <mly  by  the  motto  of  a  seal,  andaet 
only  in  the  pions  hi^es  of  its  Ibanders,  but  la  the  daily  i^orit  of  ila 
administiation,  and  in  tiie  oharaotars  of  its  gradnatai,  shall  eadi  oal* 
lege  be  dedioated  to  Chiist  and  the  diuoh. 
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Lite  Prifcwr  •rmioMpbr  In  tlM  CdhtHoraudlB)*. 


(CodiIdumI  from  p*f*  G3>i  Vol  tn.) 

TxoHKioAL  ScHODLB. — Aa  ]^imtu7  Bchoots  are  intoided  to  gtre  to  all 
the  dtueua  a  general  knowledge,  aach  as  is  neceasar;  to  man  wiUiout  dia- 
tinctioQ  of  daaa  or  difierence  of  calling,  secondary  mstnicdon  has  for 
its  otfject  the  education  and  devdopment  of  more  spedil  intellectual  ca- 
pacities, and  the  preparatioa  of  its  stadents  for  diflerent  edenljflc  or  artis- 
tie  profiMstonB.  Tlw  eeooodafy  dancal  schools  prq>aM  jonth  toe  the 
im^asioDs  of  the  nniTersit]',  while  tbe  technical  education  proposes  to 
direct  the  students  fitroogh  ofha  oonrsee  whicii  find  no  opening  in  the 
oniTWsil;.  This  tosbuction,  conmdered  as  a  general  syBtem,  is  of  a  !»• 
cent  ori{^ ;  having  been  organized  only  an(»  1B48.  In  Uiat  year,  when 
the  goremmemt  founded  the  national  cdleges,  there  were  annexed  to  these 
institutioiiB  technical  oauroee,  which  were  afterward  established  in  con- 
nection with  many  other  schools  The  conrae  of  these  schools  is  (^  &n 
years,  and  the  stndents  are  admitted  to  it  after  they  hare  passed  the  AiH 
primary  conrse.  The  prognunme  taught  in  titeee  contses,  emtnacw  reH- 
glM>,  Italian  titsratore,  Iiistory  and  geography,  elemoitaiy  and  supwior 
-"**■■-"  "■".  necAaidc^  phy^cal  sdence,  clkcmistay,  statistics,  p<riitical 
•oonoiqy,  cowianrcial  law,  cMsmerdal  arithmetio,  bo(A-keeping,  diai^ 
iB§,  both  onwawDtal  and  of  machines,  natural  history,  Freoeh,  Gcnnan, 
English  languages,  drawing  of  figures,  singing  and  playing  of  piaM^brte^ 
declamatory  art,  gymnastics,  military  exercises,  fencing,  dancing,  osllfr 
graphy.  There  are  about  fifteen  of  these  schools  more  or  less  complete ;  tha 
best  of  which  sre  connected  with  some  of  the  national  or  royal  colleges, 
ne  number  of  the  professors  of  the  technical  ooorses  vaiiee  from  ten  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  less  or  greater  derelopnmit  of  the  prognunme. 

Bendes  these  oow^es  there  exists  in  Turin  a  Rotal  Tbchsical  Enbthij'i^ 
with  the  fbltowing  dassw:  1st,  mechanics  ap|died  to  arts  and  indoatry. 
Sd, chemistry, applied;  Sd,  geometry, applied;  4th,  agrionlturalohMuistry, 
Sth,  sgrimlture.  0th,  fOTestry.  Tth,  deecriptiTe  geometry  and  geometalo- ' 
al  drawing.  A  professor  of  the  institute  is  entrusted  widitiie  direction  (tf 
the  school,  and  he  is  asnsted  by  a  countil  of  administration  especiaUy 
^ipcinted  by  tbe  goremment  The  professors  are  reqneeted  to  expound 
in  their  courses  the  theoretical  piindples  of  the  science,  over  tiie  teacb- 
ing  of  which  they  prende,  and  to  make  the  api^ications,  the  best  adapted 
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to  the  objects.  Beaidea  this  ordinuy  iuctruction,  thej  an  directed  to 
deliver  one  or  more  special  courses  on  some  particalar  bnoch  of  sppUc»- 
tion,  sod  to  oi^&niie  pnctical  exercises  ad&pted  to  the  ntture  of  their 
lectarcfl.  Each  professor  is  obliged  to  ddivar  at  least  two  lectures  • 
week,  which  must  be  iDnstrated  bj  demtmstratloDs  and  experimenta. 
The  institute  posseesefl  for  tUs  object  a  UbtmUaiy,  and  TaruHiB*collecti(»>s 
irf  scientiflc  appantus,  diawings,  models,  engines,  and  natural  produc- 
tions. The  lectures  are  public  and  free,  and  no  examination  is  required 
from  the  students,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  them.  The  atndcAts,  bow- 
erer,  after  having  completed  the  course  of  Uteir  lnstniclio&,  have  tin 
rig^  to  present  themsdves  for  the  ezaminatMn,  and  to  reonve  a  oertifl- 
oate  from  Uie  examiners.  The  course  of  the  institute  is  opened  in  the 
Diddle  of  November,  and  ends  wifli  the  month  of  June. 

There  are  also  in  Turin  raso  spscuL  cooBSB,  directed  acoordmg  to  the 
progranuue  of  the  national  collets,  two  Public  TBcmmui.  Cowcercui. 
Schools,  and  a  Fbxi  Sobo<h,  or  DBAwrta  applixo  to  Abtb  axb  Isdcstbt. 
In  the  same  dty  we  find  aScaooL  or  Elbotbio  TaLioRU'Bnra,  a  School 
or  QntKAoncs  connected  with  the  association  for  the  progress  of  gjmnas- 
tic  exercises,  and  a  Vtrtxaixr  School  sapported  bj  the  government  and 
directed  by  three  pnrfessors  and  two  assistants.  Hie  pupils  are  obliged 
to  attend  most  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Botal  TatsinCAi.  Innmn^ 
in  addition  to  the   instraction  which    they  receive  in  the  reteriiiai7 

Genoa  can  boast  of  a  TscHincAL  School  in  which  are  tangfat  cbemisby, 
mechanics,  and  geometry,  applied  to  uts,  geometry,  arithmetic  and  trig- 
onomelry  applied  to  navigatioD,  navigaliMi,  naval  construction,  and  decdgn. 
There  is  also  a  tbcekiou.  ooussb  connected  with  its  national  coU^e,  and 
a  School  or  Cowobci  ;  besides  a  Rotal  School  oi  Harufb,  in  which  ai« 
given  courses  of  mechanics,  of  astnuKuny  and  hydrt^nphy  applied  to 
navigation,  of  elemoitaiT',  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  ■rf'  infinites- 
imal calcDlns,  algebra,  plun  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
chemical  and  physic^  sciences,  naval  construction,  fortiflcation,  artillery 
and  military  art,  history,  physical  and  political  statistics,  and  commerdal 
geomeby.  The  pupils  are  also  taught  Italian  literabire,  the  English  and 
French  langosges,  drawing,  calligraphy,  fencing,  and  dancing.  In  the 
iommer  of  each  year  the  pupils  make  a  voyige  of  instruotion  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  State.  The  institution  is  conducted  by  sixteen  offlcera  and 
pcofeasoTS,  and  has  about  sixty  papil&  In  Qenoa,  there  is  in  operation  a 
Frhb  asd  HnndFAL  Instituiioh  or  Hmic,  for  both  sexes,  with  Uie  fbl- 
lowing  course  of  instruction ;  muncal  compositicm,  singing,  piano-forts, 
Tkdfai,  double  bass,  violoncello,  clartoet,  flute,  comet,  and  other  inetni- 
ments.    It  is  directed  by  thirteen  professors. 

Chamb^  has  a  spicial  comtsa  connected  with  its  Dati<Hial  college,  and 
Tbohnioal  Schools  <rf  mechanics  and  chemistry  applied  to  arts.  Ntes 
possesses  also  a  eraouL  oodb«b  in  its  national  college,  a  ScaooL  or  0<hi- 
KKsoi  supported  by  a  private  assodalion  and  by  subsidies  from  the  gov- 
tniment  and  the  mnni<^)ality,  and  a  Fsn  Sobool  or  NATUAnoH. 
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We  find  in  the  other  principal  cities  tecbnicil  schoola,  more  or  lees  «z< 
twove,  Moording  to  theii  meuis  and  specialities,  kod  which  ue  sll  free  and 
>l^)po^ted  either  by  the  govenuneiit,  or  by  the  rounicipalities,  or  by  pri- 
TKte  MBOcifttJoiis.    .Among  those  we  nuy  mention  u  the  most  prominent : 

Taa  School  or  Aobicoltdbe,  of  Hotte-Seirollez,  in  Savoy. 

Tes  School  or  Wxtcbmaxiso,  of  Cliues,  in  Savoy. 

Thx  School  or  Coi(icsici,of  Bonneville,  in  Savoy. 

The  School  or  Abts  akd  TBtnra,  of  Biella,  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tioii  for  the  adTanoement  ot  arts,  trade,  and  agriculture  of  that  province. 

TmcStaooLorOiHAMiHTXiiDAxGHnECTDBBof  CbiaTBri,connected  with 
the  Economical  AiBoctalitm  of  that  ci^. 

BsLutri's  Imnnrrua)  or  Ann  and  Tkadb,  at  Novara. 

Thb  School  or  Land  SuavHinta  and  thb  School  roa  Asn&ura,  of 
Oasale. 

Thi  School  or  DmaH,  of  Tarallo. 

Thb  Gollhh  roa  thi  Ghildbbm  of  ofBcera  and  soldiers,  at  BacconiggL 

Thb  HbLBASt  Scbool  or  Cayalbt,  of  Pinerolo. 

Thi  School  or  PomonKBB,  at  Casale. 

Thi  Sobool  or  Navioaiiok  of  Villafranca. 

Tbb  Eocususnou.  Sbmduuss  belong  to  the  system  of  special  instro^ 
lioa,  as  their  object  consists  in  trainii^  atudeats  of  Divinity,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  priesUtood.  The  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  these  indti- 
tutjons,  fbr  which  either  they  pay  a  moderate  price,  or  are  entirely  ex- 
empted from  any  payment,  according  to  the  means  of  the  seminaries,  and 
tbo  pleasure  of  the  bishops  The  entire  course  of  the  seminary  lasts 
•even  years,  and  embraces  courses  of  philosophy,  and  of  theology.  The 
course  of  philosophy  lasts  two  years,  and  does  not  differ  &om  the  cd- 
legiate  course.  Theology  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  dogmatic 
and  moraL  In  the  best  institutions  there  is  also  a  course  of  canon  law, 
•odesisstical  history,  liturgy  and  sao^  oratory.  Xhey  own  proper^ 
and  support  themselves.  The  government,  however,  pays  a  salary  to  one 
of  the  professors  of  theology,  whenever  the  bishops  submit  the  appoint- 
mrat  to  its  approbation,  admit  in  their  establishments  the  treatises  pre- 
scribed by  the  university,  and  allow  them  to  be  inspected  by  the  official 
inqiectorg.  There  are  about  fbr^-fbur  of  these  seminaries,  most  of 
which  have  of  late  refiised  to  submit  to  any  control  from  the  government. 

Schools  or  thb  Waldbhsbb. — Though  the  Waldenses  eiqoy  the  fiiO 
tight  of  avaiUng  themselves  of  public  instruction,  under  the  direction  of 
the  government,  yet  in  those  places  where  they  constitute  the  m^oritr 
of  the  population,  they  have  schools  of  their  own.  Such  is  TBumr  Coi- 
UG^  established  at  Torre,  where  pupils  are  taught  theology,  philosophy, 
and  belles-lettres,  and  with  which  thne  elementary  schools  are  oonnected. 
Ve  find  also  primary  schools  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Waldenses  in  the 
valleys  of  Lucerne,  Peroaa,  St  Hartio,  etc  They  have  also  a  Sopcsiob 
SoHoob  fOK  Gnu,  at  Torre,  aod  some  Latdt  Scaoou— all  of  which  an 
ocoducted  accoidii^  to  the  progrsinme  of  the  state, 

Ihe  govetnoMnt  of  the  Tkhvical  Codbbbs  asb  Scbool^  which  are 
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■apported  by  the  goremment  itMlf^  bdongs  to  tba  gcnenl  Council  of 
dementaiy  Instruelion,  the  wguiisation  of  whieb  we  ba<ra  described  dM- 
wbere.  Tbe  Roru  Txcatncjij.  iDmrnm,  howerer,  U  directed  bj  »  ap*- 
cial  council  of  adndoistimtion,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  mini*- 
ter.  In  regud  to  tlie  otben,  they  an  under  special  admimstnriians,  orv 
which  tbe  goreroment  tetkins  a  r^t  of  contrcd  m^  inqMeUcvi. 

In  connection  with  the  pnbUc  techniod  or  tpeoM  aohoolB  we  majr  gUnoe 
at  a  number  of  prortdent  and  rtibrmatarjr  inatitationa  which,  thoi^h 
thej  do  not  belong  strictlj  to  the  ^stem  of  public  inatraetion,  oontribnte 
largely  to  the  education  and  general  hnprorement  of  the  ca^taL 

RoTAi,  HoDu  OF  TiBm,  (S.  AOmyo  di  Virtv,)  founded  in  1687,  in 
which  120  poor  boys  are  grataitonify  lodged  and  supported,  inatmeted 
and  treined  to  some  art,  such  as  the  mann&ctsre  of  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  ribbons,  laces,  stockings,  or  to  some  mechanical  trade. 

CoLLBOE  or  Toima  Axtoaxb,  {OeUegio  degU  ArtifiamaUi,)  recently 
finraded  by  prirate  benevolence  for  the  porpoee  of  aheltoring,  educa- 
ting and  truning  poor  and  abandoned  boys  to  some  mechanical  or  agii> 
coltnnd  pursait 

RoTAL  UmnaoAin  ABTXini,  {S.  Siemaiv  di  Mmdieita,)  founded  in 
1B40,  for  persons  found  b^ging  in  the  afreets,  who  an  prorided  for,  and 
set  to  work — theyenjoy  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  fteir  l^Mr. 

RoTAi.  CoLUMB  or  pBonoBNCB  accommodatas  140  respectable  yonng 
ladies,  and  j^tm  them  instruction  in  etery  kind  of  feminine  em- 
ployment 

HoDSBs  or  RErroB,  (H  Saeeono  e  il  Depottto,)  where  tbe  danghtos  of 
respectable  imporerisbed  ftmilies  have  a  home,  and  are  oducsted  H>d 
trained  to  difTerent  kinds  of  work. 

AsTLim  OP  THB  Rosnn,  (URitirodeUe  Satine,)  when  BSO^otrgaiBtn 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  prorided  witii  instruction  and  employment. 

AsTLim  OP  TBI  Saphuhe,  founded  in  18S9,  as  a  home  for  yonug  giris 
who  are  morally  endangered,  where  tiiey  are  instructed  and  trained  to 
fembine  occupations. 

Hoke  ron  OspaiK  Gibls,  {MtmatUrio  ddU  Potan  Or/ant,)  founded 
in  1660. 

BoTAt  AsTLUK  fbr  daughters  of  mHitaiy  offioera.  This  institutioa 
KCODunodates  about  serenty  inmates,  witii  a  home  edncstirai. 

ImffiruTioN  TOE  VAOXAins,  founded  in  1776.  It  gires  employmuit 
and  fuElTuction  to  the  extreme  poor  kod  their  children,  and  bestows  & 
small  dowry  on  the  giris  when  they  marry,  l^e  instroction  is  giren  t^ 
Tolunteeis,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  bi^  social  standing. 

Tai  Lmu  Hoke  or  Dimrs  Fbottdbbcc,  (Pieeoia  Oaia  delta 
BMaa  Ptovidmaa,)  founded  in  16S9,  as  a  home  fbr  infirm,  sick,  and 
poor  people  of  every  age.  It  has  accommodations  &x  1800  inmates, 
who  are  dasdfled  according  to  their  condition  in  tbe  Orplwn  Atybm, 
the  li^ant  SeKooU,  (of  iriiidi  tiiere  «re  five,)  3iAoel/or  the  Dti^trmtm, 
the  EognUd,  Ae.  Tbe  workshops  are  weU  appranted  and  managed. 
The  carpets,  laces,   and  WDd-tiasuea  numn&ctured  hen  are   in  great 
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demand,  and  hxn  twice  received  the  ^Iden  medsl  at  Uie  natloDal  indiu- 
trial  exhibition.  There  is  also  a  Seiool  /br  Jftuie,  in  which  papils  are 
tnJned  fbr  die  RoTal  ChapeL 

BoTAL  NonuL  ScBooi.  fob  DBAP-mns,  fmnded  in  1S84.  It  receiret 
pnpDa  of  both  sexes  between  the  age  of  10  and  16  jeara,  who  paj  a 
small  sum  fbr  thdr  board  and  lodgiog.  After  thef  have  received  a  saffl- 
eieot  iustnictlon,  the  boys  are  trained  to  the  practice  of  some  trade  in 
some  woiicBhops  of  the  dty,  and  board  in  the  estaUisbment  during  the 
five  or  mi  jmn  of  their  apprenticeship, — the  ^r)s  are  inslmcted  in  aU 
kiads  of  f^inlne  ooecnpation.  Day  papils  are  also  admitted  to  the 
school  of  the  institution,  without  an^  charges.  The  ci^  of  Tnrin  sup- 
ports at  Its  own  eKpense  some  pupils  in  the  inatitiititm.  Other  provineeB 
fbUow  this  example.  This  institution  fnins  teachers  for  rimilar  scboola  in 
other  parts  c^  the  kingdom. 

Other  cities  at  the  kingdom  aboond  is  similar  InBtitutions.  ISaaj  of 
them  are  under  the  care  of  religions  sistarfaoods  and  volantary  assoda- 
tions,  and  we  gapported  hj  endowments  and  annual  contributiong. 

Among  the  technical  or  spedal  schools  may  be  mentioned  the  Correc- 
tional and  Refbnnatory  School  fbr  joung  deUnvea,  two  miles  oat  of  Tnrin. 
It  Is  organised  and  managed  mibfltantially  after  the  phm  of  Parlchurat  Prison 
in  England,  and  the  State  Befbrm  School  at  Westborongh,  Mikss.  There 
are  over  800  inmates,  divided  into  four  sections,  mostly  employed  in  gar^ 
denii^  and  in  mechanical  trades  closely  associated  with  agriculture  and 
common  life,  such  as  carpentering,  tailoring,  &c.  The  construction  and 
internal  management  of  this  Reformatory  has  led  to  the  improvement 
of  the  prisons  and  prison  i^adpline  of  Uie  kingdom  generally.  There  is 
also  at  Turin  a  House  op  Cobrbctioh,  which  is  both  a  iVuon  and  a  Sbt- 
pital,  supported  by  the  govermnent  for  criminal  and  abandoned  women ; 
a  Bo«M»  of  ChoirUiAla  B^f^e,  supported  by  private  benevolence  for  tiie 
eame  class  of  women  dedrous  of  entning  on  a  better  life.  Associated 
with  these  institutions  there  is  a  Patronage  Societf,  to  assist  discharged 
imuates  of  the  reformatory  school  in  finding  employment 

From  tills  survey  of  institntioiiB  of  secondary  including  special  instmc- 
tioD,  it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  Sardinia  is  behind  no  European 
State  in  assisting  the  develf^ment  of  the  industrial  resources  of  die 
country,  whQe  it  at  the  same  time  provides  for  universal  elementary  in- 
atruction,  and  tile  demands  of  higher  learning  and  sdence.  Quite  re- 
oentiy  the  govwnment  has  dirided  the  technical  or  special  schools  Into 
two  classes : — the  first  having  a  course  of  three,  and  the  second  of  two 
years ;  the  last  having  two  sections,  one  commerdal  and  the  other  indus- 
Irial,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  pupils,  and  different  localities, 
ne  government  also  disfaributes  an  annual  subsidy  of  seventy  thousand 
fi«ncs  among  these  schools,  fbr  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers. 

The  examination,  which  leads  the  pupils  &tHn  the  secondary  schools 
to  the  univeraty,  is  called  the  examination  of  MagifUre,  and  constitutes 
'Die  first  degree  on  which  the  university  bestows  a  diploma. 

The  diploma  is  given  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  fitcultliis 
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of  lettera  utd  philoat^hj,  u)d  of  pbjaicil  and  matbenuUkaJ  sekncM ; 
which  are  represented  b;  apeual  contmitteei,  each  of  which  conmsta  of 
three  membera,  of  whom  one  at  le«8t  must  be  an  ordinaiy  proCeasor  of 
the  bcultj.  The  other  members  an  aiuHiallj  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  public  instmctioD,  eeleoled  from  th«  doctm  of  the  same  bculties. 
These  committees  in  the  universi^  of  Turin  can  not  b«  leaa  than  thr«o 
fbr  each  subject  of  etsmination.  The  examination  cmuists  of  three 
difitrent  sutyects ;  two  scientiflc  and  one  Uterarr,  which  embrace  all  the 
subjects  of  the  secondarf  instrnction  of  the  State  colleges.  The  flrHt  sci- 
entific examination  embraces  questions  in  lo^e,  metaphjsica,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geomettj;  the  second,  questions  in  ethics,  and  phjucal  sci- 
•Dce,  which  are  drawn  hj  lot  from  the  prescribed  programmes,  and  an- 
swered orallT-.  The  literary  examination  is  written  and  oraL  The  written 
c<msists  of  a  Latin  and  an  Italian  compositioD,  on  two  themesdrawn  by  lot 
from  sis,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  faculty. 
For  each  of  these  compositions  three  hours  a»  allowed  to  the  pupils,  and 
in  this  time  they  must  write  their  exercises  under  the  in^pecticai  of  an 
assistant,  and  without  ud  of  any  books,  except  the  dictionaries.  The 
onl  examination  lasts  one  hour,and  is  on  the  compositions  and  on  ques- 
tions suggested  by  them,  on  the  interpretation  of  Latin  and  Italian  writ- 
ers, uid  on  questions  on  histoiy,  according  to  the  programme.  "Oia 
onl  examinations  are  made  with  open  doors,  and  the  public  can  attend 
tliem.  These  examinations  take  place  twice  during  the  year ;  viz. :  forty 
days  before  the  closing  of  the  univrasit^,  and  io  the  day  after  its  open- 
ing, for  the  succeeding  twentf  days.  The  progranunes  of  the  examina- 
tions are  in  their  substance  the  same  as  of  the  instruction,  but  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  embrace  it  in  twen^-flve  numbers,  each  of  which  compre- 
hends many  questions.  These  programmes  are  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: 1,  k^c  and  metaphysics;  2,  ethics;  8,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry ;  4,  physical  sdenee ;  6,  ancient  history ;  6,  modem  history ; 
7,  geography. 

The  Latin  authors  studied  in  the  Secondary  Scbods,  and  on  wbtdi  an 
examination  is  held  for  the  degree  of  Mdguter«  are, — 

1,  Cato—De  RiRuiHa.    S.  CietTO—Oraiima  Selicta.    3.  Ciceio— QuoMmutAM- 
~  *"        '  1.  Cicero — Dt  Natum  Damait.    S.  Cicero — Dt  Ltgibut  a    ' 

"  "        "  ""■  *    ^  '' Hlina — BeUvA  JururtlOK 

u* — Agricata.     QtrmoJua,     12. 

ib.2.  M.Tarenliiu— £K<n>(a. 

__._...._.     _    _.     .._..  ..     _ -7^     17.  TibullM,  el  Proper- 

tna—Extxrpu.  18.  Vireilioi — Bsadiai — Onrric*,  19.  TireiliM — jBtdda,  e — 13. 
la  Virgiliuii— jfiiuiikx,  1— S.  21.  Homliiu— CanHBU.  SS.  Honliu(--£p>>ili»t— &- 
Im*.  23.  Honliui~'£^toZa  di  ArU  Patfun.  24.  Ovidiui — Jlf(taMOf}>&»t>ii,  1 — 3. 
SS.  OriiitsB—Exarp^a,  Hrrmdmt    yjftomm— JViitniw  m  Fanla, 

The  Italian  writers  are : 

1.  Dino  Compefni— Crmdoa  Fjemfna.  2.  0.  Boecwnio— iTaeourviH,  VUaiiDat- 
U,  Flammitia,  and  Filaapi.  3.  A.  Pindoifini — IM  tman  gatmo  ddla  faaagUt.  4. 
K.  M»chi«irelli— Slwie  Fiarnlvu,  Ducarii  Mulla  Bimio  Una.  5.  P.  Bembo— ieWM, 
Sltrit  VmBtm*.  B.  F.  Gmccinrdini— Slono  f  luUu.  7.  A.FirenluoU— JVarraama 
tutu  dalli  nu  eptre.  S.  A.  Cuo.  Lrtltre.  S.  Delia  CuL  10.  O.  Oilitei— Opcrt. 
II.  F.  Redi— X^r.  IS.  P,  S^fneri—Docriaom  i  NamaimL  13,  U.  15,  Dante 
Alighieri— OmM  Cimrnrdia.  18.  F,  Pettaroa— SoMOi,  Cmieni  Tnmfa  diUa  MarU. 
IT.  A.  PotiitKBO—Poaii  Liridu.  Otfa,  Sbnat.  IB.  L.  Aiio»to-~CMando  Furion. 
19.  F.   Btrni— Orlando   Imamanta.    20.  t.  Taaso— Onuabmu      'iteiMo.    31.  6 
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Cliiibnn — Ctnaaii;  A.  Gnidi — la  Fartioui.     Si 

ZmcA»,  Qani.    23.  T.  AlSeri— Sa4iJ,  Falinia,  Orau.    24.  U.  FoKolo— /  StpolaL 

ti.  V.Uoati—LaMltaiUrUmitnB.     UHtltt. 

m     8in>EBI0R  imTBDcnoii. 

UKimsTnas. — There  u«  in  the  Eiugdom  four  univeruties;  in  Turio, 
Genoft,  Cagliui  Kid  Susari,  the  two  latter  in  the  ieluid  of  Sardinia.  We 
BhaJl  speak  only  of  the  univeraity  of  Tunii,  that  being  the  most  complete 
in  its  organization,  the  highest  in  scope  of  instruction,  the  most  important 
institution  of  the  coon^,  and  the  model  of  aJl  the  others.  Indeed  tiie 
nniTeTBi^  of  Turin  may  claim  a  prominent  place  among  the  institutiona 
of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  takes  rank  with  those  of  Pavia,  Padua,  Pisa,  and 
Bolt^na. 

The  uniTem^  of  Turin  was  C>unded  in  140G  by  Louis  of  Savoy, 
Prince  of  Piedmont  In  1413  it  obtained  ita  rights  and  privileges  from 
the  Emperor  Sigismond,  and  in  1424  Amedeus  VIII.  organized  a  Coun- 
cil of  direction  of  the  university,  composed  of  the  governor-general,  and 
three  other  members,  who  were  called  Reformers,  {Riformatvri.)  Some 
yean  after  it  was  transferred  to  Ctueri,  on  account  of  the  wars  of  that 
time;  then  agun,  from  Chjeri  to  Savigliano,  and  in  1486  restored  to  Tu- 
rin. Emmanuel  Philibert  in  ICIO  gare  new  lifb  to  the  institution,  reform- 
ed the  councS  of  direction,  and  established  separate  fiuiulties.  Still 
flvthor  improvemenls  were  made  bj  Fictor  Amedeus  IL  to  whom  Hed- 
mont  owes  in  no  small  degree  its  present  welfore  and  strength.  He  built 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  universi^,  called  to  it  the  illustrious  profea- 
son  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  France  and  other  countries,  founded 
the  college  of  the  provinces  for  the  support  and  education  of  poor  and  tal- 
ented pupils,  and  established  the  botanic  garden.  Charles  Emmanuel  IIL 
was  not  less  eagm  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  promul- 
gating a  code  of  academic  laws,  which,  for  ita  time,  was  the  most  complete 
in  Europe ;  and  which  wu  modified  and  improved  by  Charles  Albert, 
who  created  many  chairs,  built  the  magnificent  new  anatomic  theater, 
enriched  tiie  botanic  garden  and  museums,  and  fi>unded  a  new  era  of 
national  independence,  freedom,  and  of  adentiflc  glory  in  the  annals  of 
public  instruction  in  Sardinia,  His  son,  the  present  king  Victor  Emman- 
uel II.  has  shown  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  founder  of  the  free 
institDtions  of  the  country,  by  pladng  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  the  natitm- 
al  party  of  Italy,  sustwiing  before  European  diplomacy  the  rights  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation,  emancipating  the  country  from  the  reUcs 
<tf  ancient  despotism,  and  maintaining  with  religious  affection  the  politi- . 
cal  constitution  of  the  countiy,  and  improving  in  ereiy  way  the  ma- 
terial as  well  as  the  educational  condition  of  the  people ;  and  especially 
in  increasing  the  splendor  and  ru&ng  the  standing  of  the  uniTer^ty  of 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

Many  celebrated  scholars  have  from  the  beginning  given  honor  to  its 
name,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Ciba,  who  lived  in  the  ICth  cen- 
tury, a  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  Latin  sdiokr  of  great  celebrity,  who  attract- 
ed to  bis  lectures  distinguished  audiences,  not  only  from  every  part  of 
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Itilf,  bat  eTM>  fttim  Fisnce,  Spun,  and  OtnuKij.  Id  the  ISth  centarj 
OnJAcnm,  that  minds  of  legal  eniditioii,  l«ft  Toukmsa,  hia  iiati*«  count!?, 
and  rapairvd  to  thJa  nnivorai^.  In  the  nme  ceatary  and  in  the  game 
lostitation,  Argentkii  taught  medickl  Kaenoe,  and  Benedetti  mathe- 
matical astnmcniif .  Tna^oBO  in  the  17th  ceuturj  ns  □elebrated  among 
Latin  Bcholan ;  in  the  18th,  the  uniTerntf  could  boast  of  a  Qebou. 
in  moral  pbilosophf,  of  Auubio  and  Bono  in  jurispmdence,  of  Cioha  in 
anatomy  and  pbynoli^,  of  Bbbtkasdi,  Bbconokb  and  PsucBiisAn  in  Sur- 
gerj-,  of  DoxATi,  the  botanist,  who  bj  his  eztendve  traTels  in  Asia,  en- 
riched the  garden  of  the  noivenity  with  tnanj  preciotu  treasures ;  of 
Aujon,  who  proposed  a  new  claamficatton  of  the  r^etable  kingdom,  of 
Iticsauam,  celebrated  in  bydraulica,  and  of  Bbccajiu  who  dirided  witli 
Fnnklin  the  laureU  of  the  discoveries  of  electricitf.  In  the  present  cen- 
tnry,  Babdi  acqoired  an  European  &me  for  his  high  attainments  in 
Hebrew  litenture  and  in  sacred  history ;  Alabdi,  Gbidu,  and  Bkbsohe  were 
celebrated  in  jnri^rudence ;  Qicuo  discovered  muscles  in  plants ;  Ro- 
lando developed  a  new  theoiy  of  the  structure  of  the  brain ;  Baui  fol- 
lowed with  devoted  seal  the  study  of  botany;  Vassalli  Eandi  showed 
himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  Becouia ;  Bonsuj  and  Bobboh  enriched  the 
aofilogic  and  mineralogie  museums ;  Bonvtciho  and  Giobebt  acquired 
great  reputation  in  chenustry,  and  Bnwra  in  mathematics ;  finally  the 
names  of  LAOKAsas,  Au'iBU,  Bkkakdi,  Cbasus  Botta,  Oiobekti,  Cm- 
SAB  Balbo,  ScioiiA,  TAsnm,  Boucbeiion,  Sx.,  who  either  received  their 
scientific  education  at  the  univer^ty,  or  predded  over  some  branches  of 
its  instruction,  would  be  suffldent  to  raise  that  institution  to  an  equal 
standing  with  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe.  We  do  not 
ipeak  of  the  living  professors,  among  whom  are  many  names  of  great  re- 
pute, in  theology,  jurisprudence,  medical  and  surgical  sdence,  philosophy 
and  letters,  phyracs  and  mathematics. 

The  palace  of  the  university  built  in  1714,  according  to  the  design  of 
KicCA,  stands  «n  the  widest  and  most  beautifol  thorongbbre  of  the  city, 
the  great  street  of  the  Po,  which  is  adorned  on  both  mdes  with  wide  and 
lofty  ^rcades,  ending  at  each  extremity  with  a  wide  square,  looking  on 
(me  side  toward  the  old  caalle,  which  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  its 
square;  and  on  the  other  to  the  picturesque  hlUs,  which  overlook  the 
dty.  The  palace  has  within  a  court  surrounded  by  arcades,  divided  by 
columns  which  support  above  another  gallery  of  the  same  style,  as  the  ar- 
cades bdow.  In  the  waUs  of  tbese  are  many  Roman  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  bas-Telie&,  discovered  in  Hedmont,  and  which  have  been  describ- 
ed by  Sdpione  Uaffet  and  other  celebrated  antiquaries.  On  the  srcadM 
above  are  a  marble  group  representing  fame  chuning  time,  and  four  uma 
representing  the  ■H'f^'s  which  were  presented  to  the  universify  by  Tio 
tor  Emmanuel  L  The  imposing  staircase  is  adorned  with  marble  vases, 
and  ornamented  with  sculpturing.  All  the  interior  of  the  Universi^  ii 
grand  and  magniflcent,  and  admirably  fitted  for  its  objects. 

The  Univwsity  consists  of  five  faculties, — Tbeoloot,  Jobispscdbncb, 
Hbdioki  akd  SvaatRY,  Belus-iatres  add  PniLoeoFBT,  Pstsical  Am 
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Uatkbuitoal  SomcM.  Each  fitcnUy  ie  conqKwed  of  ti\e  praftssw^ 
and  of  the  CollegUte  Doctors,  and  it  b  represented  by  a  Oouncilirlui^ii 
flHined  of  tiie  preddent  of  the  &cultj',  of  three  prof«eiiorB,  and  of  two 
doctors,  all  of  whom  are  elected  bj  ballot,  hy  the  memberi  of  the  family 
itselt  The  Acuity  of  bdles-lettres  and  philoatqihj  ia  dirided  into  two 
daases,  one  of  beIles4ettrBS  and  one  of  philowphf .  The  &cult7  of  pby 
^cal  aod  mathwnatical  sdancta  u  alao  divided  into  tm  ckasee^  of  pbf  • 
ical  and  mathematia  sdenoe. 

The  OouQiala  of  the  boultiea  have  the  immediate  dinctioii  of  thq 
liHtnietiini,  which  bektnga  to  each  of  them :  over  these  presided 
until  lately  a  Coandl  of  Um  oniveraitf ,  to  which  the  general  edmin- 
[stration  and  dinctioik  cf  the  institntton  beloi^ed.  This  oouodl  was 
conqiosed  of  eight  members;  the  president  was  ^tpointed  by  the 
gOTemment,  of  the  ollwr  seren  counselors,  five  were  elected  from 
five  lists ;  each  of  three  profcaeorB,  which  were  made  by  ballot  hj 
each  bcultj,  and  the  two  others  weie  selected  by  the  govemmeo^ 
emoDif  the  most  distiDgoidied  Bkea  ctthcr  in  tK*  scientific  er  li^ 
vnry  deparbnent  This  conncU  was  eotrnsted  with  the  execution  of  the 
Echolastic  laws  and  with  the  direction  and  advancement  of  the  insbuc- 
tion  of  the  univeni^.  A  new  law  rdating  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  whidi  was  a  few  mwitlis  ago  adi^ted  b^  the  Parliament^ 
modified  this  <a^n]z«tion,  and  we  shall  qwak  of  it  hereafter.  There  is 
also  a  rector  of  the  universitj  appointed  frtnu  among  the  pnrfessors  b; 
the  government,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  bcnltiee  have  a  detmniBed  number  of  ccrilegiate  doetoi^ups,  and 
when  one  of  these  is  vacant,an  examination  is  opaatd  in  order  to  fill  it 
Doctors  who  recnved  the  dijploroa  irf  the  faculty  can  alone  present  them- 
■elves  to  this  examination,  bat  not  be&re  two  years  of  dootoisbip.  The 
examination  conmsts  of  a  written  dissertation  upon  a  sul^ect  drawn  by 
lot,  and  of  a  public  extenqKniy  lecture;  the  candidate  who  in  the 
contest,  receives  the  amtrobatjoa  of  (he  &eulfy,  befbre  bung  declared  a 
oidl^iate  doetor,  is  obliged  to  sustain  a  satis&ctoiy  public  dJecossiDn  on 
some  of  his  positioDB,  which  he  is  required  to  publish  as  an  exposition  of 
the  particalar  science.  The  ooUe^ate  docton  ate,  in  connection  with  the 
pR>fe8Soni,the  ezamineis  of  (he  candidatee  for  the  memberships  of  the 
edleges,  as  well  as  (tf  the  stodents  who  apply  for  the  diploma  of  their 
fcoulty.  They  are  also  the  members  of  the  committees  i^ipcunted  fbr 
the  oxaminatioQ  of  students  applying  fiir  admiedDfi  to  the  ouiveisi^. 

The  profbsBcas  an  appointed  by  the  govenuneot,  after  being  proposed 
by  the  supreme  council  of  insbuction ;  as  a  general  rule  they  are  chosen 
among  the  coU^iate  doctors,  Stoi^  in  some  axoqttioaal  oases  men  of 
high  scienUflc  reputation,  who  do  not  belong  to  tbe  nniverai^,  may  ceoeivB 
the  appointment. 

^le  colleges  of  tiie  Sumltiee  at  present  contain  as  fUlows :  Ist,  CdHqje 
tf  theidogy,  twai^-four  docton ;  3d,  of  JnriipradeDoe,  twenty-two ;  Sd, 
4rf  medicine  and  surgery,  twenty-nine;  iOifOt  belka-kttres  and  philoso- 
phy, a,  dasa  ct  beUes4ettreB,  ten,  b,  daas  d"  philosophy,  sann ;  Stli, 
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of  phyricil  and  matbetutJcal  adences,  a,  daw  of  phTdeal  mAeuoea,  t«t), 
h,  class  of  mathematical  sciences,  nine. 

Some  of  these  doctors  an  appointed  bf  the  goremmen^  as  extixordi- 
naty  professors  of  the  &cul^,  whose  duty  is  to  take  place  of  the  ordina- 
■y  professors,  when  prevented  from  lecturing  or  examining. 

There  are  idso  attached  to  the  noiret^^,  ptinte  teachers  who  are 
called  Bipetitori,  from  irtiom  the  students  can  recdre  prirate  iniitrue- 
tioti  on  the  course.  Theas  teachers  are  Ucensed  by  the  coandl  of  the 
muTerail;,  after  b^g  pn^tosed  by  the  oouncils  of  the  bcultiea ;  the 
■todents,  howerer,  are  not  obliged  to  ftQow  dieee  eonnee,  and  should 
tbeychooaetofbllowfliem,  theyarehynomeans  esBUpted  ftmn  the  course 
of  the  unirerED^,  which  Is  the  only  one  recognised  as  liie  necessary  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  examinations  and  to  the  doetorshipa.  The 
private  conrsee  are  paid  by  the  students  who  wish  to  follow  them,  but 
Oke  courses  of  the  nnirermty,ss  well  as  of  the  oolleges,  are  entirely  f^efr 
The  students,  howerer,  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  public  treasure  a  fta 
tot  their  examination,  which  Tsries  according  to  the  dif&rent  faculties. 
From  the  payment  of  theae  fees  all  pnpQs  are  exempted,  who  prove  the 
inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  them. 

In  order  to  be  admitt«d  to  the  oourse  of  a  bcolty,  it  is  necesnry  for  the 
students  to  present  the  certificate  of  having  completed  all  the  secondary 
courses,  including  that  of  philosophy ;  another,  of  baring  passed  satis- 
&ctory  all  the  examinations  of  mofuterio.  They  then  declare  the  fac- 
ulty, of  which  they  Intend  to  follow  the  courses ;  after  which  they  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  prescribed  for  those  oonrseo,  to  obtain 
every  quarter  a  certificate  of  their  attendance  fh)m  each  professor,  and  to 
pass  an  annual  examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  pn^iiamme. 

Hie  following  are  the  courses  connected  with  each  fiKulty ;  to  each 
course  is  appointed  a  professor. 

Facdiat  oi  Tbboloot.  Ist,  Kbhcd  theology;  3d,  B9>le  and  the  ele- 
menta  of  Hebrew ;  Sd,  Eccledastical  Histoty ;  4th,  Dogmatio  theology ; 
6th,  Speculative  theology ;  61h,  Sacraments ;  Tth,  Moral  theology ;  8th, 
Art  of  preaching.  The  course  continues  through  five  years,  and  the  aub- 
'jects  are  arranged  In  the  fbllowing  order :  lit  yaar,  ffiblieal  and  Dogmati- 
cal theology  ;  2d  and  Sd  year*^  Uorsl  theotc^,  Speculative  the<dogy,  and 
Sacraments ;  4tA  a/nd  StA  y«an,  Uorsl  theology,  Speculative  theology,  Sa> 
craments,  and  Bible.  The  studenta,  who  propose  to  contend  fbr  the  three 
piizes  established  bythe  govenuoent  for  the  best  written  Bcdotion  of  the- 
<dogical  questions,  attend  the  lectures  of  an  additional  course,  which  is 
(tf  two  years,  and  embraoes  eedesiaBtical  history,  the  art  of  preaching, 
elemoils  of  Hebrew,  and  exc^eeia  of  the  Bible. 

Hie  bishops  have  the  right  to  establish  theological  Bcboolsintfadrseni- 
fnaries ;  but  the  instruction  recdved  in  those  seminaries  can  not  give  to 
ttie  students  the  privil^e  of  presenting  themselves  to  tiie  examination  fbr 
ncdving  the  Doctorship  of  Divinity  fWnn  the  university,  unless  the  pro~ 
fcssors  of  theology  have  been  appointed  by  the  government,  and  nnless 
these  professors  follow  the  programmes  and  the  general  regulations  of  Iha 
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muTermt^.  In  this  ewe  the  profeesors  of  the  Beminuiea  recdve  thdr 
ssJmj  from  the  goverament.  The  diplonu  of  doctorahip  in  dmnitj'  is 
A  neceeaaij  conditioD  fbr  obtuning  the  incumbency  of  many  ecclesiuti- 
eal  benefices  and  emplojments,  to  which  the  goTernment  has  the  right 
of  nomination,  and  as  this  diploma  can  be  only  granted  by  tlie  oniversi- 
iy,  it  follows  that  a  great  part  of  the  clei^  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
this  oourae  in  one  at  the  aoinrdtieB  of  the  state.  During  late  years, 
howeTer,  the  church  haring  entered  into  an  open  opposition  toUie  state, 
on  account  of  some  reforms  introduced  into  the  political  institutjons  of 
the  country,  the  bishops  became  reluctant  to  allow  (he  students  of  divin- 
ity to  follow  the  course  of  tiie  university,  so  that  from  recent  statistics 
this  faculty  appears  almost  deserted. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  professors  of  the  theological  fhc- 
nl^  of  tiie  university  of  Turin,  with  the  subjects  <^  their  lecturea  fbr 
the  scholastic  year,  I8SS-7.  (November — Jane.) 

PiKATO  FiLIoa,  member  of  the  Ceranell  of  lbs  UniTeieitT,  in  Moral  Theology,  will 
lectura  onlupmm  w:twntt  ffn  moral  UaeandmtJutawt  iff  Vu  .DecaSofue  and  of  tiu  Chtmk, 

Stutrmo  AxaiLO,  in  SpBcaUtiTo  Theology,  will  iectnie  an  Oad  ttmd  Aii  aOributtt, 
at  la  o'clock,  eiery  dsj. 

OEIRII)QHII.LoGlD»FFI,inemberorihe  Supreme  Council  of  pablic  mslmclion.  in 
tb«  Holy  Bible,  will  lecture  at  AcU  af  tkt  Afomlla,  du  EpulUw,  mid  SaitliaiaBM,  u  3 
0 clock. until  April;  thcD  u  half  put  iLree,  everv  day.  He  nil!  also  leiicb  HiiraBaiid 
Baikal  Errgeiu,  enr;  diT  U  4  o'clock,  until  April,  then  it  half  past  four. 

BiNAHDl  CialHIIO,  will  loKb  BOIieal  TiualBgy,  at  10  o'clock,  ereiv  da;. 

Bt.Tio  Ciii.0  Lutoi  will  teoch  Dogmaticol  Thiolagy,  at  1 1  o'clock,  ereiy  day. 

BiEONiFiiNCiiCD,inEccleBiaaticalHiitary,willlectureo]>rjbfitfUryo/IbCAiira( 
fiam  CauUHlmi  la    Charltmagnt,  oa    Uondsyi,  Wsdnodayi,  ud  Fndiys,    U  12 

S,  N,  will  tetch  iSi  Ariof  pnachag,  on  Tneiday*,  "niandiys,  and  Saturdaya,  at  IS 

N.  N.  in  Specuiuive  Theology  ;  will  lecture  ni  SaermmnU  in  gitural,  and  an  B^tiam 
and  m  CaniSrmatHiii,  al  1 1  o'clock,  ereiy  day. 

FiCCWT  or  JraoPKCDBNC*. — The  course  of  this  &cu1ty  extends  through 
five  years,  and  consists  of  the  following  thirteen  chairs.  1st,  History  of 
Jurisprudence;  3d,  Institutiotts  of  Roman  Law;  8d,  Ecclesiastical  Law ; 
4&,  Roman  Law ;  6th,  Civil  Law ;  eth.  Penal  Law ;  7th,  Political  Econo- 
my; 8th,  Constitutional  Law;  9th,  Oommercial  Law;  Idth,  Judiciaiy 
Law  and  Theory  of  Evidences;  11th,  Administrative  Law  ;  ISth,  Inter- 
national Law;  18th,  Philosophy  of  JurispnidenceL  These  subjects  are 
divided  tiirongb  the  course  in  this  way :  lit  yacer,  ffistory  of  Jurigprn- 
dence,  Institutions  of  Roman  Law,  Bccledastical  Law.  2d  year.  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Penal  Law,  Political  Economy. 
Si  year,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Penal  Law,  Political  Economy,  and 
Constitutional  Law.  ifK  year,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Constitntional 
Law,  Commercial  Law,  Judiciary  Law.  hthyear.  Commercial  Law,  Jadi- 
dary  Law,  Administrative  Law,  International  Law,  Philosophy  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

No  one  can  obtain  the  title  of  lawyer,  or  practice  the  legal  profession 
or  plead  any  cause  before  any  court  of  the  coun^,  or  be  appointed  in 
any  place  of  the  jndidary  department,  without  having  received  the  diplo- 
ma of  Doetorship  in  this  faculty.  This  diploma  opens  slso  the  most  part 
ti  the  ofBcial  employments,  both  in  the  executive  and  in  the  sdministm 
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tiT«  daputimwti,  and  gi*M  a  b«tt«r  chuea  far  dedkn  to  Uu  l^Jgladn 
body. 

In  order  to  afford  a  bettor  ^portonify  to  tha  itBdantB  of  thU  fiwul^ 
who  re«de  in  the  moat  distant  parts  ot  the  ooonbj,  there  ia  a  achod  Ot 
juriqirudenco  in  Ghambeij  and  in  mce  for  the  stodenta  bom  in  thow 
proTiace&  The  {vogramme,  howevar,  of  Iheae  acboola  doea  not  excaod 
the  sabjecta  which  are  taught  in  the  flnt  year  (rf  the  oourae,  after  which 
it  ia  required  of  the  atadenta  to  eontinoo  th«r  coarae  at  tb«  univeni^. 
ThuB  three  proieasors  deliver  lectores  in  wch  at  thoea  acboola,  acoording 
to  the  programme  of  the  nuiTerm^  and  under  thediractioo  of  the  lacul^ 
of  Turin,  and  of  the  council  of  that  muverait;.  In  tmrj  d^,  beaidei^ 
which  is  at  the  bead  of  a  proTindal  department,  there  ii  a  ecbool  of 
OMl  and  qf  Jvdieiorg  Law,  which  prepares  its  rtudenta  for  the 
profesmoDB  of  public  notaries  and  adTocatea.  Thia  course  extsoda 
through  two  fcaia ;  in  the  flnt  of  which  they  are  taught  the  elements 
iA  civil  law,  in  the  secmd  the  jndicaarj  law,  in  causes  both  oinl  and 


The  pro&aaor  of  the  hiitmy  rf  Jnrispradtnoe,  after  having  gireo  to  bis 
students  the  fimdamenlal  ideas  which  are  neceasarr  to  understand  this 
part  of  their  course,  commencea  with  the  origin  of  the  Kooun  law  and 
fallows  it  through  its  decline  at  the  fidl  of  the  em^re ;  and  treats  of  the 
diflerent  laws  promulgated  bj  the  succeeding  mkis,  of  the  moat  useful 
principles  of  the  fendal  sjratem,  of  the  canonical  law,  of  the  contests  bo- 
tween  the  dvil  and  eocU^astical  aathorily,  and  of  the  statutea  of  the 
ancient  commons,  and  pursues  the  genesia  and  the  changes  of  our  legis- 
lation to  the  present  time.  In  the  course  of  his  history  the  professor  is 
required  to  point  out  the  sources  of  law,  and  the  Eauses  of  progress  of 
justice,  and  of  other  phases  of  jurisprudence. 

The  professors  of  the  institotions  of  Soman  law,  and  of  Bomau  law  it- 
sal^  expound  compendiously  the  parts  of  that  law,  which  do  not  enter 
into  Sardinian  legialaticD,  and  dwell  upon  the  other  parts,  which  are  (he 
faundation  of  the  law  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  course  on  ecdenastical  law,  the  lectures  treat, 
Is^  of  the  church  and  its  authority ;  2d,  of  marriage.  In  the  second 
year  th^  sutjects  embrace  tbe  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  boieflces.  The 
study  of  penal  code  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
genetal  theory  is  taught,  in  the  second  apodal  applications  to  diflerent 
ofienses.  In  thia  last  part  the  professor  dwdls  especisUy  upon  offenses 
■^inst  public  fsitb,  and  against  the  peace  and  property  of  bmilica  and 
imlividuals.  The  lectures  on  comroercial  law  embrace  all  the  parts  of 
tikis  law,  and  include  the  maritime  law.  The  course  of  Judiciary  law  is 
dirided  into  two  parts,  accordingly  as  it  refers  to  dvil  or  criminal  pro- 
caedings,  and  indudes  in  both  parts  the  theory  of  evidences. 

We  give  here  the  catalt^oe  of  the  professors  of  this  bculty,  and  tbeit 
programme  for  the  present  year: 

TiaoHtNO  FaiHcsaoo,  ia  CoaoBSicial  Law,  wiD  Ucnra  aa  il,  sa  ToMd^i, 
Thnndtj*,  vui  Satuidsr*,  at  10  o'clock. 
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NiitTiGiOTAE>HiNBFO>U0EHO,iiiembarortiia  Council  ortheUniTSraitT,  and  Sector 
ofllie  UnircTsitj,  in  RomimlAi^willlBeture  on  Oil^gafuiu,  Hondm}'>,  WcdDesdiya  ud 
Fiidaya,  Its  o'clock. 

CiaiNO  Gi>ri>i.  exlnordiniry  msmbar  of  the  Supreme  Couaeil  of  intlnjclioa,  ia 
Civil  Law,  will  lecture  onihr  CotiTract  0/ Mairittge.  onsiJMfqufntrighuinboth  partia,imi 
«m  tiu  canmtt  afjiartiHnlap.  Mondin,  WedncMn)^  ind  rndsy*,  at  10  o'clock. 

Patiri  ILIIIO  FlLlBIKTO,  m  EccleaiuticBl  Lnw,  will  lecture  on  tKt  Ckarch,  <md 
«H  ill  aulhanly,  and  cnMarriagt.  Tuesday!.  WedneadByi,  and  Saluidijl,  al  8  o'elocL. 

Albihi  PiKtKO,  in  the  Philonphjr  o[  JuriaprudsDca  1  attar  baring  giTsn  Ou  Aaarf 

pld'^/^tmHyi-ilU.imd of jml^ right,  MQndi^Wedne»diiJ.»nd'FridB7«.  atloor™^ 
Obhini  Lcisi,  in  Penal  Law,  after  baring  giTsn  lAi  gourat  tdui  e/' of nn,  0/ 


.    ^  ^      •!  iniilic  faiUi,  atd  on  ofttan 

.jainMt  thM  ptace  and  iht  order  af  ftvfvUa  aJidvf  mdioiduaUj  TuaHdiya,  Thursdaya,  and 
Baturdaya,  at  9  o'clook. 

PlaOATOBl  Mattio,  in  Judiciaiy  LaWi  willeipound  the  princ^al  parlt  of  crvmnal 
praaeding,  and  mllgiva  iit  Ihiory  of  njidtKOUi  Tueadaja,  Tfaundaya,  and  Saturdayai  at 


:i  Ldioi  Ahidio,  in  Cor 
(■vmieu.  Tuaadaya,  Thundajra,  and  Saiurdajra, 


npraoTUaiiw  nuitdUwu,  ofirr  loArcA  he  tali  Ucture  on  the  rightt 
-       ■^--"■--  -  ThursdajFB,  and  Saturdaya,  »  11  q'clodi. 


..    -.  --, _    ,     _._._  TettammJary  Succminu,  HoiV- 

data.  Wedneadaja,  and  Fridavs,  al  B  n'clocL 

FiBiiia  Faiaciaco,  inPoliiiRalEtuoom?;  will  delirer  Ivcturaa  on  it,  Tuenlan. 
Thuiail.ya,  and  S.luidaya,  at  10  p'clock. 

LiONi  AiFTONio,  in  AdmioislnLive  I^w,  will  lecttire  OD  it,  Uondaja,  Wedomdaj*. 
•nd  Fridaja.  at  »  o'clock. 

Mancini  PxaqniLi  S 

■til  o'clock, 

AMBEbHi  OiOBBio,  will  leciun  m  lAt  r»ii'iuii<mj  of  Eaman  tw,  enrj  day,  *l  10 

DiHAReHaBiTi  Albuamdbo,  b  the  Hittor;  of  Juriaptudence ;  will  leotura  on  ic. 


ATONDO  ClkLD  « 

lh«  place  of  tb«  abore  piofeai 

pACUi-rr  or  MtDiCDia  amd  Surobrt, — This  bculty  possesBes  Dineteen 
chuTB,  &nd  its  course  contiDues  through  dz  jears.  It  ia  sfcricUy  prohib- 
ited by  the  law  of  the  country  to  ezercise  the  profesmon  of  medicine  or 
Bttrgery,  without  hftring  obtuned  the  diploma  of  doctorship  from  one  of 
the  uuiTeraitieB  of  the  state.  This  diploma  ia  only  bestowed  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fbll  course  of  the  &culty,  and  of  passing  the  ex< 
aminationB  which  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  same  provision  is  enforced 
in  all  the  fcculties  of  the  univerdty  for  the  eiercise  of  the  professions 
relative  to  them,  let  chur,  Chemistry ;  2d,  theoretical  and  practical 
Pharmacy,  and  toxicologic  Chemistry ;  Sd,  If  ineialogy ;  4&,  Botany ;  6Q1, 
Zoelogy ;  6th,  Anatomy ;  7th,  Physiology ;  8th,  medical  and  surgical  In- 
stitutiona  ;  9tb,  Materia  roedica ;  10th  and  llth,  theoretical  and  practica] 
Hedidne;  lath  and  18th,  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery;  14th,  theo> 
reUcal  Obstetrics  and  obstetrical  Clinic;  Ifith,  surgical  Operations  and  op- 
erative Clinic  with  anatomical  and  anigical  exerdtations  at  the  hospital; 
16th,  Hygiene  and  public  health;  17th,  Legal  mediciite  and  Toxicology; 
IStli,  Clinic  of  mental  diseases ;  19th,  patboli^cal  Anatomy.  The  order  of 
the  course  ia  tho  following :  Itt  year.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zo&logy,  Anatomy.  Sd  ytfor.  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Phy^logy,  mediokl 
and  aui^iical  Institutions,  theoretical  and  practical  Phanuacy,  and  toxicolo- 
gic Chemistry,  ii  ytar,  anatomical  Exerdtations,  Anatomy,  Materia 
medica,  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine,  tbeoretieal  and  practical  Sur- 
gery.   UK  year,  anatomical  Exerdtations,  Materia  medica,  theoretieal 
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and  pruticd  Ucdicine,  thecreliad  and  practica]  Burgci?,  medical  CUoic, 
Hygiene  and  public  health.  GfA  ywr,  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine, 
theoretical  and  practical  Bvrgery,  theoretical  Obatetrica  and  obstetrical 
Clinic,  aurgical  Operations  and  operatJTe  Clinic,  medical  Clinic,  pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  exerdtations  of  openlionB  and  bandages,  ilh  ytar,  aarp- 
od  ap«rati<HM  and  operative  Clinic,  medical  Clinic,  Clinic  of  mental  diaeaBca, 
legal  M«^ae  and  Toxicology. 

The  first  year  of  the  coarse  can  b«  pursued  in  Chambeiy  and  in  Nioe, 
where  four  profeasors  in  the  former  city,  and  tliree  in  the  latter  deliver 
loctures  on  the  prescribed  subjects. 

Alt  the  students  are  obliged  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  the  &cid- 
^,  and  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  Doctonhip,  both  in  medicine  and  in  sui^ 
gery,  whether  they  intend  to  practice  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
But  those,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ezerdae  of  the  obstet- 
ric art,  are  obliged  to  attend  for  Biz  months  the  obstetric  clinic  at  the 
maternity  hoGpital,  mnd  to  paaa  a  practical  examinatioB  on  that  art. 
Women,  who  intend  to  follow  the  profes^on  of  midwives,  are  obliged  to 
frequent  the  same  dinic  and  to  pass  the  same  examination.  In  the  ciliea 
rf  Novara,  Vercelli,  Vc^hera  and  Chambeiy,  there  is  a  free  practical 
school  of  obatetricB  lor  women ;  and  the  Audenta  ot  the  school  of  Nova- 
la  are  supported  by  the  municipslities  of  the  townships,  which  send  them 
to  Uiat  school. 

There  ii  a  class  of  students,  who  intend  to  limit  their  practice  to  bleed- 
ing. Id  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  for  this  practice,  they  arcobliged 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  two  years,  in  the  first  of  which  they 
attend  the  lectures  of  anatomy,  in  the  second  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  medical  and  surgical  iOEtitntions.  They  must  also  spend  a  year  in 
the  practice  of  tfa^  art,  under  a  licensed  phlcbotomist,  after  which  they 
an  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  a  dnal  examination,  which,  if  sue- 
ceSB&l,  gives  them  the  right  to  have  the  diploma  of  phlebotomy,  and 
to  receive  the  license  of  its  exercise. 

The  foUovring  te  the  catalogue  of  the  facul^  for  ttie  year  ie6tt-67 : 

BlBEEi  Alrbbindbo,  member  of  the  aupreme  Coancil  of  iuInictiDii,  in  Openlicnw, 
will  lecture  mllajirifiapal  mrgiad  Ojien^iimi,  ■!  8  o'clock.  A,  H,,TlMi(Iarii  limia- 
dan,  Old  FridsTi ;  \ienin,h*iBiU  Uadmt  iJk  liptpiial  nf  St.Jakiillit  afrabm  CHh^ 

■t  hair  put  e 


ta/iht  Mmtk,  ii 


in  theuretical  ind  pnctjol  SuneiT ;  ' 
'    -  '  -■  ■       -■  8  foliowinj 


Eya,  at  half  put  10,  Tueadayi,  Thundayi.  iind  SalurdaTI.     Beiides,  tu  inU  Inch  at 
lib  toiTi^iI  Bf  Si  /oAn,  nrgicat  CbBic.  at  half  pan  S,  eTcrr  d^. 

" ^i  SicoKDO  GiavxHNi,  in  Physiology,  will  delirer  lecture*  oa  gmnJaiii 

'  Ttolty  prrfarm  experimmU  dh  hvmg  oniTfio^,  at  9 

<jiaoi#A  ijOEsmo,  m  Lneoreiicu  aud  practical  Medicine,  will  lecture  OD  Neuroaii^ 
viE.:  on  Ntusopfiffiy  and  etptciallyon  orgatac  Irtnrraaliwi  t^  ttntitmnat,  andofmoditilyt 
Hondaji,  Wedneadaya,  and  Piidaya,  at  half  paat  ID ;  At  Hd^  alta,  al  tiukoifiilal  ^  St. 
Jolm,  IncA  nudkal  Clime,  it  hair  paat  i,  every  day. 

ALLipaAHDi  MiCHELE  Luioi,'  in  Olstetrica,  will  lectors  OD  vmA,  prmanev, 
Oniofy,  Accaaclimtitl,  Iht  nornmi  atd  atntarmal  aUU  ^  ihib  Aora  cJUUrai,  at  halfpaat  8, 
Ifondayi,  Wedtieadaya  ud  Siturdayi.  He  will  alio  gire  praeiJcal  Uaaooa  on  O^M. 
rv  CJmu,  at  the  Ualetnil;  Hoapitai,  oa  days  kbA  boiua  to  ba  £isd  aeccndini;  to  t^ 
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Tiaurm  OwTiHHi  Aktoiiio,  in  H7pan*udPaUioIIa«ltli,willteetoraaDil,  M 
thwRtioBi  and  pncticil  Hedicina.  will  lectnr* 


Sojcloclt,  Tueidns,  ThundBys,  nod  Si 


m  iMfuutin  gnuntly,  mi  thaiwuid  «  Ii^fmtaliim*  of  At  itw^  tt  6  o'clock, 
Mondays.  WedneidByi,  and  FridBVa  ;  be  will  alio  IsBch  audical  dmic,  al  the  hoapitai 
of  St.  John,  *t  hair  paet  2,  every  dBy. 
FtOHToGiotOBiNO.ioniedicalBndau-----"--'- -' "' —      -     "'  "    "' 

iwat  e,  Mondaya,  WedneadBya,  and  Fiidi 


FiattToGi   .  ._  .._  „.      _ _.     

tmd  Hittary  o/jnediane,  and  al^prward  on  etnaol,  mnJiad  and  mrwicrU  Patftoiotnt 


, ...  ^ AnMomy,  mil  Imture  an  it,  at  the 

boipital  of  St.  John,  at  ihree-nunnpis  paai  9.  Mondsyi,  Wedneadaya,  and  Fridays. 

OiMitii  C*aLO,  in  lenl  Hedieine,  t>iJl  lecton  imit.md  upaooUy  «  7WieDli^3^ 
at  thne-quailen  psal  9,  Moadayi.  Wedneadaya.  and  Fiidaya. 

UlJOLI  GUCOMO,  in  theoretical  and  practical  SurjEry,  nil]  lecture  an  hjlamatimt 
tttd  an  thair  ermMequavxt,  m  rtgard  to  turftry,  en  Ttunon  gavraiiy,  en  mmk,  dynamic 
dtHDva  0^  tlu  bona  and  articulationa,  at  a  guailer  put  9,  Tuesdays,  Taundnya,  and 
Salurdayt ;  he  will  also,  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Charity  Hospital  teach  the  Ctmic  of  typhi- 
Elite  iiiiatn,  Uondsys,  Wedneadaya,  and  Saturdays, 

DiaiCBIUB  OlDsIPPE,  in  materia  Medica,  alter  havincgiTen  At  Gmend  Prindnla, 
^11  lectare  onyvrgaSiBt.  anihilmuiiic.  ncreiivt  mid  AipMiAimc  JHiniicmiiilj,  at  half 
pMtS,  Moodars,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

BoNacosu  Giutinni,  piiDcijAl  physician  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Aaylum.  in  the 
Clinic  of  mental  diaeaaes,  will  teach  fUi  Clsiie  in  lit  nod  osyhin,  al  half  past  fl, 
Tneadaya  and  Saturdays. 

N.  14,  in  aoBtomT,  in  the  Gnl  Ere  mODtha  alter  having  given  an  Introduaim,  be  will 
leach  desrriplive  .inofmy  m  (Aenfri'eef,  at  the  Bni[^itheatre  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
•od  in  itw  three  last  months  he  vrill  Isoture  m  lAsjniraJ  Analang  ^  (tsniw  of  tlukM- 
mdnsyitsmr  at  three-qaarterspasl  11.  eveiy  day. 

CoitTi  MiTTio,  the  dissector  of  the  anatomioal  theatre,  will  take  the  place  of  ibe 
above  profeaaon,  vitiaa  prevented  [lom  lecluring. 

The  Btodents  of  medical  utd  surgical  sdence  are  trained  in  the  piactico 
of  the  profeasioa  in  the  boepitals  of  the  Capita],  of  which  we  Hhall  ^t« 
here  a  short  sketch : 

Tbb  Hosftfal  of  St.  Johh  tbb  BApnsr  wm  founded  in  the  foarteenth 
cootniT.  It  receives  all  medical  and  snigical  patjwta,  with  the  exertion 
of  Aoae  miffering  from  conU^ons  diseasee.  It  haa  418  beds,  of  which 
213  are  occupied  by  those  affbcted  intemallj,  lOB  by  external,  and  9S  hj 
cfaronic  diseases.  Thtav  are  alao  prirate  rooms  tbr  indiridnals,  who  can 
aff)rd  to  pay  moderate  charges.  The  number  of  patients  annually 
Feodred  at  the  hospilAl  is  between  five  and  At  Hionsand.  The  two  pro- 
fbSBors  of  the  medical  clinic  have  14  beds  each,  for  tho  instruction  of  the 
students,  and  the  professor  of  surgical  clhiic  has  6  In  the  hall  of  men, 
and  as  many  in  the  hall  of  women  for  the  same  purpose.  Twentf-one 
students  of  the  &oul^  are  sdeoted  among  the  best,  who  asnst  the  or^- 
naiy  phyddans,  and  in  return  reerive  dlher  free  board  or  an  annual  pe- 
eoniary  allowanae. 

Ths  EoaPiFu,  or  Suins  Haubio  aitd  Lixiads  was  founded  in  167S, 
whb  the  olject  of  treating  those  acuta  diseases  which  are  not  contegions. 
It  receives  every  year  about  a  thousand  patients ;  ei^t  students  of  the 
aulTersi^  are  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  hospital  and  the  assistance 
of  the  otdtnary  physicians,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  those  of  tho 
hospital  of  SL  John. 

Thb  Uiutakt  Hosfhal  of  tes  Divtston  of  Tubin. — Its  oliject  is  to  f«- 
ONve  the  rick  stridien  and  offiosn,  whose  station  is  in  the  Division  of  Turin. 
It  has  480  beds,  and  aflbrds  the  occasion  of  practical  instraotion  to 
those  students,  who  wish  to  become  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  army. 
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For  UieirUBiBtaDcetothe  hospital  tbej  ncdve  ■bo  free  bowd,  •ad  an 
obliged  to  Mcnr  tiio  oouiwi  of  the  anirersitj. 

Tee  IiisTiTVTiDti  um  the  Hospitai.  or  St.  Lom  GoiruiaA. — It  vu 
founded  in  1794,  with  the  object  of  aitUng  and  nureiDg  the  rick  who  could 
not  be  admitted  to  other  hoqtitaU,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
Msea.  The  institution  providee  also  with  medical  advioe,  risils,  lemedka, 
and  comforts  at  thdr  own  home  those,  who  do  not  irish  to  be  brought  to 
the  bospiUL  This  has  800  beds,  and  receives  bj  prefereoM  patients 
affected  bj  consumption,  cancer,  chronic  drop^,  scurry,  and  leprosy. 

Thb  lCATB>inrr  QosrtTAh,  in  which  the  obstetric  clinio  is  establisfaed, 
receives  about  uz  hundred  patients  a  year.  There  Is  also  in  this  hospital 
(be  school  for  midwives,  with  eight  ix  ten  pupils. 

Thb  Botal  Oexeral  Charitt  Hovse,  of  which  we  spoke  above,  is  the 
■eat  of  the  sdiool  fbr  the  clinic  of  syphilitic  diaeaaea ;  (bur  students  of  tha 
univerrity  are  app<^ted  to  assist  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  and  they 
nceive  the  same  allowances  as  in  the  other  institntions. 

Tbb  Both.  Ldmatio  Astlt:*  affords  the  pupils  the  occarion  of  studying 
mental  diseases,  the  clinic  of  which  is  faere  practiced.  Hie  asylum  con- 
tMias  two  hundred  and  fifty  patieuta,  of  both  sezea,  and  supports  iintr 
students  fbr  their  aaristance. 

Tm  Ophthilhc  Di8i>En8ART  affords  free  advice,  remedies,  and  core  to 
tile  poor ;  patients  who  can  aflord  it  pay  a  small  sum  for  th«r  board  and 
lodging.    It  contains  two  hundred  patients. 

Thi  Obtbofedic  &tABLaBiasKT  waa  founded  in  1833,  with  the  object  of 
curing  the  crippled,  maimed,  and  deformed,  etc.  It  has  acquired  a  great 
rtfratatioo,  and  it  is  coiiaid«ced  as  one  of  the  flrat  eetablidunmts  of  the  kind 
in  Europe. 

Vacwtt  or  BtLLra-LBTTBas  asd  BxnoiiAi.  PmLosoPRT.  This  &(nil^ 
prepares  doctors  and  professors  of  rhetoric  and  phikaophy.  No  one  can 
be  appointed  professor  of  these  departments,  or  allowed  to  teach  dtiier  in 
pi^lic  or  private  schools,  if  he  has  not  completed  the  established  oourMi 
and  obtained  the  diploma  of  Doctorship  from  the  &cul^.* 

Ta>  CouBas  or  Billeb-lrtbbs,  is  given  hj  aeven  pnteBaon,  and  em- 
haces  the  following  subjects:  1st,  Gtreek  grammar  and  general  Qrammar ; 
Sd,  Italian  literature ;  8d,  Latin  literature ;  4th,  Greek  Literature ;  fith, 
ancient  Histoiy ;  6th,  modem  History ;  7th,  Roman  and  Greek  Arcbnol- 
ogy.  This  course  is  divided  into  four  years ;  in  the  Jtnt  ]/tar,  the  stu- 
dents we  taught  Qreek  and  general  grammar,  Italian  and  I^tin  literaturt^ 
and  Boman  Arcluecdogy ;  in  the  taeond  year,  Italian,  I^tin  and  Qreek 
literature,  ancient  history,  and  Greek  archmdogy.  In  the  third  mmI 
Jburth  y«r^  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  andent  and  modon 
history. 

Tec  OouasM  or  Bi.TioKAL   PmuMOPHT  ponesiea    three  chain:   1st, 

•To  UHOhKlnsrtlik&eiittr  w*  mat  idd UvM  man, T<Matlr  (MMIibM  bra  bw  af 

UMnlnn.    Ai  llu  prof— on  of  tkaa  ctuln  tr*  Dl 
pKifnmiM  oTUuM  bnediM  of  laitraettDiu 
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Ifetaph jaics ;  Sd,  Uoiml  Philoaciphy ;  8d,  Wabay  of  the  uident  Philoso- 
phy. The  BtadentH  sre  obhged  also  to  attend  the  lectares  OH  ItalisD  and 
lAtJn  titerature,  on  general  Uethodologj-,  on  the  higher  Geomstiy,  and 
natural  Sciencea,  which  are  delivered  bj  the  pro&ssora  of  other  fkcumea. 
The  sul^ects  are  divided  aa  falloivB : 

In  thejtrjtfeor,  HetaphjEica,  higher  Oeometiy,  Latin  Uteratnre,  Cbem- 
iabej ;  Momd  ytar,  HetaphydcB,  History  of  ancient  Philosophy,  phydc*l 
Science,  and  Italian  literature ;  third  year,  Metaphysica,  Moral  Philosophy, 
History  of  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Zoology;  fourth  f/ear,  Uet^hyaica, 
Uontl  Philoaophy,  History  of  Philagophy,  and  general  Methodologj-. 

Thi  coOBsa  or  Method,  which  is  connected  with  this  &culty,  does  not 
intend  to  give  any  diploma  of  Doctorahip,  but  only  to  prepare  professots 
for  the  provincial  schoala  of  method.  From  these  professors  the  pro- 
vindal  inapectora  of  elementary  inabvcUon  are  generally  aelected.  The 
courae  is  completed  in  two  years;  in  the^rtt,  the  students  learn  general 
Chemialry,  ICneialogy,  Botany  and  Zoiilogy,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
profesaora  of  these  sciences,  and  prepare  themaelvea  for  an  examination 
on  all  the  subjects,  which  enter  into  the  programme  of  the  four  elementa- 
ry classes,  la  the  teetmd  tbey  attend  the  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  and  on 
Method,  both  general  and  special,  applicable  to  the^  elementary  schools. 

With  this  &cu1ty  a  normal  school  is  also  connected,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  professors  of  Latin  grammar.  The  courae  is  also  completed  in  two 
years;  in  the  ^ra^  the  atudeuts  attend  the  coturses  of  institutions  of 
belles-lettres,  of  Gireek  and  general  grammar,  of  ancient  History,  and 
Archeology.  In  the  leootid,  they  attend  the  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin 
literature,  on  method  applied  to  Uie  instruction  of  the  Ijadn  and  Italian 
languages,  on  andent  History,  and  Archfeolc^. 

The  doctors  in  bellea-lettres  and  on  philosophy ,who  come  from  this&c- 
olty.are  appointed  by  the  government  to  the  chairs  of  those  departments 
in  the  royal  or  national  colleges.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  thirty  years  of  employment,  they  are  entitled  to  retire 
with  a  pension  equal  to  their  flill  salary.  Their  widows  and  children  un- 
der age  u«  also  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  provisioa  is  applied  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  government  and  thus  to  all  the  professors  of  the  colleges 
and  of  the  universiUes. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  facul^  for  the  year  1806-7 : 

pAsivii.  Aliuindro,*  ia  Julian  LiMrature,  will  lecture  unrtj  Plnmri  cfPoOrii, 
and  OB  difftrnica  betaem  a  didadic  Foem,  md  i  Tnalltt ;  be  will  hIw  cnntiDoe  (Jm 
tritai  luiloni  afilu  tragic  TAairi  firm  TViuoio  to  Aljuri,  u  13  o'clock,  Mond>T*  «ad 
Wednenlaja ;  on  Fndaj*  IM  StvaenU  vjiU  read  their  cdtt^jontuMu  n  vtrte  and  PfOH,  on 
lehich  If  vih  Btaki  hit  cr&coJ  otmcrBoliaiiM ;  and  on  Thundiir"i  ■'  ^  o'clock,  In  vM  amtiii- 
■f  jbi  bcAru  m  tki  Hitlon^  ef  Vu  anal^y,./T«l  Caml  Amedtia  VII. 

BiBUCOHi  FaincEBco,iu«iiiberoFlbeBapreiiieCouiusitorin»nicl[oD,in  History  and 
An^hsoloBY,  will  lectorQ  on  H^man  hittory  and  Arehivotogy,  ra  Mondays,  Wcdoeadftys 
and  Fridayo,  U  10  o'clock. 

PribsI  BxI'TOLOHBO,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Univentty,  inGieeV  lilcnUon, 
will  explBin  in  the  ^tsI  three  roonlha  tome  hiatoricat  pataagf*  of  Xtnopkonatid  Herodotvt ; 
than  tua  PIdltplct  of  Dtmfthnui,  tad  u  llie  end  of  the  y«ai  nmi«  patiaga  of  Uonar, 
on  Totttlaya,  Thundiyi  and  Satnidayi,  at  lU  o'clock, 

TaLLinai  TOMuaO,  in  Latin  Literature,  will  lecture  m  duiri^aai  IStUry  tfLalm 
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Iiurahrt,fnimliii4mi  1^ Aiirtattit  rsric  JhnfrH-Adnn.'bairillalacioaionientonHiii* 
patiagafrML  tht  BuUina  tfTadlut,  fimt  lli  Salirtm^  Jmmii,  md  fram  llu  Jttmmi 
Tiimryo/C.Vatpa  PatfrcHba ;  be«du,an  one  di;  of  the  ofck  hs  wiU  gitc  iUi  (t«- 
iant  B»  Itt  wipBrtfiwit  af  Ot  Sfdinto,  ouTDodi;*,  ThandaTi  and  SiMldaji,^  11 

DINK*  Casihiio,  nMmlwr  oC  the  gcocr*]  Coaneil  of  iKe  elemcntarr  Kbunla,  will 
lecture  «■  rAt  /luMiilinu  ^  BdUi-littn;  TBMdi}!,  WedaeidaTi,  Fiidm,  ud  Satur- 
dan.  U  3  o'clock. 

BoNi  BASTOLOHBOiinGnrksBd  geneial  GraMBf,  will  E17JM  lAemfJat  Ormimm 
^f  Ornk,  and  mil  itmliip  tin  iMiantt  tf  tke  Hwt  emrtr^hririf  iMifam  jAiliJy  Hi  ■  ba 
will  also  rzaeiit  lit  StvanU  en  Ju  marprOatiai  of  GruJi  snUri,  ou  Hoodaja,  Wait 
nevliyt  and  Fndayi,  al  9  o'clock.  Hi  mdl  !«(■»,  on  Salaidap.  at  S  o'clock,  m 
llu  Phiiaie^yi  of  liigiiaf,  ^id  will  tpfhf  tilt  gmral  pmeipla  ta  tt<  cbuiEal  bi^iwga. 

RtTnaR:  GiovAiMi  Antonio,  member  or  ibe  general  Council  of  tlK  elemrntair 
achnolt,  in  Haibodolon,  wit!  lecture  m  jmrW  jfiiAoil,  on  Hondaja,  TueaidiTai  aid 
aaturdaja,  at  11  o'clock. 

Recotti  EacoLi.  in    modtra  Hiitorr.  oAe 
Moaf «  vhkh  *fl 

EurBpt,frm  noaisl7S9,MJiunptrtiml«^«MiAii«srji^  AaaaHJef  Jiaiy,  ob 
Mondsys  and  Fridayi.  al  11  o'clock.  On  Wednesday!  he  will  eierciae  the  Sludsnta  « 
Ae  hum:Udgt  of  the  hiMlpnctd  i^ttrtr  and  on  fdMlaric^  Uadanw. 

BkbtiniUiotinni  MiEiA,iMa)bereftb«gaiw[alCouDcilaf<haelainantarjBckaok, 
and  an  eitiaotdinarr  ZDCoiberof  Ihe  aupreme  Council  of  puhltc  intlruction,  on  the  lu>- 
lory  of  ancient  Philoaophy,  will  leclure  onOu  I£itarjaf  PliS«mafhy,fitimDaana  It 
aw  lima,  on  Hondaya,  Walneada^  and  Fridan,  at  10  o'clock. 

BitTi  DoHENico.  in  Mnnl  Philosophy,  will  lecture  niAc onjuraJiiK  JKitcry a/' (*• 
Jinscnd  tyUnu  »f  itaat  PhSmifig,  oa  Hondaya,  Wadoeadaya,  and  Ftidaya,  at  IS 

Peiritti  GlOTANNl  B:tTTISTl,  in  Metsphysica,  will  lecture  m  Tkategieal  Itnta- 
f^Vfki,  aa  Tueidaya.  Thundayi  and  Salurdaya.  at  10  o'clock. 

Flicbia  GtoiANHi,  ouSanaciii,iiilNectureon  th*  GraiHiur^  AnHcnf,  and  will 
interprel  VitvamoiT^m  Episode  of  thw  Ramajana  ihe  *ill  alao  explain  HHAt  faUtt  from 
ikw  Hitspaitaa^and  Iwohymnt  vf  the  Rigvtdat  on  Tassdaya,Thuradaya,  and  Saturoaja, 
at  ID  o'clock. 

ScHiiPiiiLLi   Ldioi,  wilt  take  place  of  ifae  proreMor  of  HiatuiT  and  Archmlogy. 

UlKTINiaii  Pa.iKCtaco  will  take  place  of  the  proreaaon  at  Phi1oao|diy. 

RicBKTTi  CaRLU  and  BiCHtiLOHi  CaiLO  will  Uke place  of  profeaaar  of  Mathol, 
when  preTCDted  from  lecturing, 

Facdlty  or  pHMiCAL  SciHicia  AKD  MATHEHAT1C8, — ThiB  fitculty  em- 
braces the  following,  coimea :  let,  Phjncal  Sdence  and  Geomebry ;  M, 
Nattiral  Hisloiy ;  Sd,  Chemistrj  ;  4tb,  Hathematic6 ;  6th,  Architecture. 

The  codbu  or  Petsical  Sconce  and  Qeoumr  ia  attended  bj  the  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  become  profeesois  of  these  sciences  in  the  secondarr 
schools.  It  comprehends  the  lectures  of  the  foDovinE  chairs :  1st,  Finite 
•nd  InBnite«'inal  AnslTsis ;  2d,  DescriptiTe  Geometry ;  Sd,  Experimental 
PhysicBl  Sdence ;  ith,  Superior  Pbjsical  Science ;  Gth,  Chemistiy ;  Qth, 
Uineralogj ;  Tth,  Zoology  [  8th,  Botiny.  The  lectures  an  divided  in  the 
(bllowing  order,  through  four  years :  lit  ytar,  Experimental  Physical 
Sdence,  Finite  analysis.  Linear  Drawing;  3^  year.  Experimental  Pbydcal 
Science,  Difib«ntisl  and  Integral  Calculation,  Chemistry ;  M  year,  superior 
Physical  Science,  Uineralogy,  ZoGlogy,  and  Descriptire  Geometry ;  it\ 
ytar,  Superior  Phydcid  Scimce,  Botany,  practical  experiments  of  Physic*! 
Sdence  and  Chemistry. 

The  cotiBsn  of  NAnmAL  Hisn»r  Aim  Cbexistby  intend  to  prepare 
professors  of  these  sciences  for  the  secondary  schools.  They  embrace  the 
following  subjects:  1st,  Algebra  and  higher  Geometry ;  Sd,  Physical  ex- 
perimental Sdence ;  Sd,  Chemistry ;  4th,  Hinentk^  ;  Stb,  Zodlogj ;  6th, 
Botany.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  of  natural  history  are 
divided  through  four  years,  as  follows :  In  iht  firtt  ytar,  the  students 
attend  the  lectures  on  eipeiimcntal  PhysicaT  Science,  Chemistry,  Algebra 
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asd  Bupcdw  Q«oni«tr7 ;  in  the  uumd  year,  on  ChenustT7,  Uiiienlog;, 
ZoSlogj  and  Botany ;  in  tha  third  ytar,  Uinenlogy,  Zoti<^7,  and  Botanf ; 
in  the  fouTtK  year,  Mmerklogy,  ZoClogy,  and  Botany.  The  aubjects  tat 
tbe  course  of  CbemiEtry  follow  tbia  order :  Jint  year,  experimental  Pbyi^ 
deal  Science,  Botany,  Algebra,  andauperior  Qeometry ;  eeoimd  year,  expert 
imental  Physical  Science,  Chemistiy,  Zojilogy,  and  practical  experiments 
in  Cbemiaby ;  third  year,  Chenustry,  Hinenlogy,  tedinical  Cbemislry,  and 
practical  experiments  in  Chemistry;  ftrwth  yta^,  attendance  at  the  labo- 
ratory of  Cbemiatry,  and  the  lecturea  on  agriculturai  Chemistry. 

The  coiTBSi  op  Hxthwatics  proposes  to  prepare  hydraulic  en^eeiB. 
They  are  requeated  to  attend  the  lectures,  1st,  on  Algebra ;  2d,  on  plain 
and  spherical  Trigonometry ;  Sd,  on  analytic  Geometry ;  4th,  on  inflnit«s- 
imal  Analyais,  differential  and  int^pal  Calculus ;  6th,  on  deecriptin 
Geometry ;  6th,  on  rational  Uecbanics,  and  on  Machbea;  7th,  on  practi- 
OtlOeometry;  8th,  on  Hydraulics;  Bth,  on  Architecture ;  lOtb,  on  Build- 
ings, and  on  Chemistry  applied  to  tbe  art  of  building.  The  <H^er  is  as 
follows;  Iff  year,  AJgebra,  plain  and  spherical  Xrigooometry,  an^ytiod 
Geometry,  architectural  Drawing ;  %d  year,  infinitesimal  Aoalysis,  differ- 
ential and  integral  Calculus,  descriptiTe  Geometiy,  Architecture ;  M 
year,  rational  Mechanics,  Machinas,  practical  Geometiy,  Architecture ;  4fA 
year.  Hydraulics,  Buildings,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building. 
Should  the  students  of  this  course  intend  to  obtain  alao  the  diploma  of 
civil  arehiteet*,  besides  the  diploma  of  hydraulic  en^ueers,  they  ar« 
obliged  to  attend,  in  the  fourth  year  of  thdr  course,  the  lectures  on  Omt 
Arthiteet/Ufe. 

Tas  comtsE  or  Cim.  AitcHrrECTTim  proceeds  through  four  years,  on  the 
fbllowing  subjects ;  1st,  algebraic  An^ysis ;  2d,  descriptive  Geometry ;  8d, 
practical  Geometiy ;  4th,  rational  Mechanics ;  5th,  Architecture ;  flth. 
Buildings,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building.  Tbe  lectures 
fUlow  this  order :  \»t  year.  Architecture,  algebrucal  Analy^ ;  %d  year. 
Architecture,  descriptive  Geometry ;  Zd  ymr,  Ard^tecture,  practical  Ge- 
ometry, rational  Uechanics ;  4tA  year,  Architecture,  Building,  ezperimokts 
on  Cbemisby  i^pHed  to  the  art  of  bnHding. 

Besides  tbe  preceding  courses,  a  course  for  the  education  of  Apotheca- 
ries is  comiect«d  partially  with  tlus  faculty,  and  partially  with  the  &cutty 
<A  medicine  and  surgery,  l^iis  course  is  of  two  years,  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects :  1st,  Hinoalogy ;  2d,  Botany  ;  Sd,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic Chemistry ;  4th,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology,  Chemistry,  History  of  drugs; 
6th,  Exercises  in  preparations.  The  students  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
lecturea  of  all  these  subjects  in  both  the  years  of  their  course.  Beddes 
this  course  and  the  relative  examinations,  the  candidates  are  obliged  to 
spend  two  years  as  assistants  in  a  licensed  pharmacy,  to  pass  an  exam!> 
nation  in  this  practice,  and  to  sustain  a  public  disputation  on  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Chttnistry,  and  theoretical  and  practical  Pharmacy. 

For  the  profesuon  of  Land  Surveyort,  there  is  no  public  coarse  pre- 
scribed, but  the  students  are  obliged  to  61e  th^  names  in  the  register  of 
tbe  unirerdty,  declaring  their  intention  of  studying  for  that  profoa- 
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iiOB.    Aftar  tUs,  tixj  an  obliged  to  Blndy  tai  topraetteetbrOirMTaan 
and«r  the  directioa  of  mi  engineer,  udiitect  or  land  eBrrejor,  to  be  cb«- 
Mn  by  thamsdves,  kud  to  pass  afterwwd  kpriTite  knd  ft  pabGc exunitM- 
tion,  at  tbe  uaiTerntj,  on  the  Bal^oct  of  their  cooraco. 
The  (mtalogue  of  the  &oul^  for  the  year  lSSa-7  ia  u  (bDowH  : 

pLiifi  GiOTiHin.  rice-piMideni  of  the  «opreii»  Cooneil  of  pnblie  inMrnetioa,  In 

An«ly«ii,  will  lectiuoDiKA»mfrorfiiiiio«»»(A«  Aftiilt^ — '  '— ■- j  _  ...  m .- 

will1nluraanOrgiiu(Ti^Ay,b'IaHsi»y,Hn(aUiPAyhg^  Tftmimf;itvilltlt 

uvierftJit  ufuriviu  m  tlu  nnghborhoedof  iht  cjty,  inwhich  ht  wiU  ertrdMthu  S/admu  m 
dttmmixg  Hjmit ;  ht  teHI  pomt  ml  Af  nontniJ  /ruttlui,  (3d  Hru*,)  ml  lAc  nirdicnttl, 
ecuiieiniciij.  md  inJuMrial  ;iJaiiU  in  lAi  iolaiuc  (snini ;  JmUji,  In  Hid  favtin  «•  Ua  liufn- 
iu(unc/KgcliiUc>DnrA(ni«r)tciiiD/lAcgfDk,  at  half  put  10,  Da  Hondaji  and  Fli- 
■Ut*i  <>^'  Apiil.ihan  oery  di^,  at  hair  put  S, 

SiuoNDA  Anoelo,  member  of  ihe  Council  of  ttifl  aairerait*,  in  Hinarakuj,  tftw 
htfivi  givea  llie  gtnrnl  principlei  of  MhUTolcgy.wil]  leclute  on  FliiU  Simt  mdiU  com- 
fmmli,  and  amfiUml  agmAwMJci,  eieiT  daj,  at  a  quulcr  pait  8. 

Pai,i,oNS  loNizio,  eilnordinan  meoiber  of  ihe  aupmoK  Coondl  of  pnblio  ia- 
almclion,  and  member  of  the  general  Council  for  the  elemepta^  ic.hoola,  in  Anityaia, 
wiltlBotBisaiatplrdie^Kil^H.m  JVifiwiwitfayiimiian—afjitieal  Q«inirry,al  halfp»t 

pt"ifi'a  tJiBLO.  in  ciril  Arehitedure,  will  leclura  on  it.  at  faalfpaal  9,  erery  daj. 

HinuiKA  Linoi  Fbdiiido,  in  Comtnictiaii,  will  giie  tkt  Tiaort  if  amttrmtint, 
an  Mnndaya,  Wedneadayi  and  Fridtf),  at  half  paat  10 ;  and  an  Thundayi  will  •^y 
tke  thfory  to  wptcial  caarM, 

DlFiMPPl  FlLIFPO,  in  Zoology,  aftarhsTiagf^ni  lb  fM»id/diw^(*e  Aincftn 
and  funOuni  of  animnU,  uifl  l<cliir<  m  nuiUuiii.  rlc.,  andal  lAi  dm  of  llu  j/tar,  ttillgim 
a  ooum  of  Uitura  on  partt  of  t^e  kmnwrt  body^  at  half  pael  8,  e^eiy  day. 

Abikkc  Anoild,  in  Phannaceatio  Cheniitty,  alter  an  Imndmlim,  will  leclDta  m 

daya,  Thuradaya  and  Saturday*,  at  half  paat  la  la  the  two  lail  nxmlhiihe  itiU  tie- 
Ooi  on  ehtnd^ai  Toxicology. 

RicHSLm  Pkospiro.  in  Hydraulica,  will  leclura  on  tbia  aiihject,  eten  day,  at 
half  paM  B ;  at  the  cloae  of  the  year  ha  will  make  bydnalio  eipctisKat*  at  (he  Royal 
Hydraulic  T<.wBr,d>iriogth«iDomiDg.. 

EaBA  GiuaiFFB  Baitoloubo,  in  Algebra  and  loperifH'  GarauGtry,  will  lecture  on 
tbeie  nibjeeta,  erery  day,  at  a  qoartat  put  6. 

FBRaaTiCjkHiLLO,  io  practical  Oeoswtry,  will  lecture  oa  iteraryday,  atbalf  paatll; 
on  Monday!,  Wednesday*  and  Piidaya.  he  will  lecture  on  dacriptne  Ocomrtry,  U  3 

CHioFiLict.in  Superior  Pbyaical  Soignee,  will  lecture  on  it,  U  iialf  paat  3,  on  Ma«- 
daya,  Wedneaday*  and  Friday*. 

PiRU  RiFiiLLB,  in  genaral  Chamiatry.  after  bating  fittt  AtgtimI  ptmt^flti  and 
Iaio4of  CKerttialry,  will  leclure  on  Ijiargaaue  eatd  OrgMnin  Bodut,  at  half  paat  0;  he  will 
make  occaaionally  prar"- — * ^ '- 


no  will  lake  place  of  the  pnfesaorof  Uinenlon. 
0^  in  Cheiaiilry  applied  loaitaand  induaUyf  wilfTecti 


r*  of  Uathematioa. 
3f  Pbyiical  Science. 

.  .      »  of  the  profeaaor  of  PhaniBCeulio  Chemiib;, 

wlian  pravenced  from  leotimDg. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  bj  lectures  and  by  experiments  in  the  ex- 
perimentid  branches.  Most  of  the  professors  pnblish  elementary  tre«t> 
isw  on  the  mibjects  of  their  lectures,  which  are  yalnableboth  to  the  stn- 
denta  aod  profeasors.  These  are  also  required  to  point  out  in  tiieir  lec- 
tores  and  treatjses  the  prindpal  writerB  to  be  consulted  by  the  stadenti 
Ob  the  Bubjectg  of  their  study. 

The  discipline  of  the  students  Is  malntuned  by  the  same  system,  whidi 
is  followed  in  the  Becoodaiy  schools.    Indeed  yn  eboald  say,  tfaat  ezpalam 
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ftao  the  nnlTaritf  (s  tke  ml;  pnniriiment,  irtuoh  can  be  »ppU«d  b; 
tbo  Bofatdastic  aidhoritiea ;  we  must  bIm  mj,  tbat  tbe  oecauon  tot^  sel- 
dom arises  of  applying  met  a  pnniahment  The  Ractor  of  tbe  unlvenitj 
is  e^edally  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  institntion. 

Connected  willt  tbe  unireruty,  and  under  tlie  dii^dkn  of  the  goreni- 
ment,  there  is  a  Kotal  Oollwu  or  im  Pboyoko,  founded  and  endoired 
bj  the  mnnifloence  of  the  Ijngs  of  Sardinia  and  enriched  by  legacies  of 
private  benevoleDce.  This  is  an  establishment,  in  which  the  Btudmte  are 
ftimisbed  with  free  board  and  lodging  through  all  Ae  course  of  the 
oniTeraity,  and  with  erery  aid  in  their  studies  and  education.  The  royal 
college  of  the  proTincee  disposes  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  flree  places, 
which  are  given  as  a  reward  to  those  students,  who  hare  passed  the  most 
■uccessflil  ezamiuations.  These  examinations  are  opened  wbenerer  a 
vacancy  occurs,  and  those  students  only  can  present  themselrea  who  hare 
completed  the  secondary  courses,  and  who  are  bom  in  that  province^  to 
which  belongs  the  Tacant  place.  The  students  of  the  royal  ooll^  of  tbe 
provinces  are  also  exempted  from  the  examination  fees. 

After  having  completed  the  ftiU  course  of  the  &cn!fy,  and  having 
passed  auccessftilly  all  the  annual  examinations  prescribed  by  law,  (he 
studeats  are  requested  to  rater  upon  a  public  disputation  for  obt^ning 
the  Doctorship.  This  disputation  is  upon  subjects  eelected  from  those  of 
the  course,  and  published  by  the  candidate.  Tbe  discusdon  ia  sus- 
tuned  before  the  &cnlty,  in  which  Uie  collegiate  doctors  fill  the  office  of 
examiners  and  opponents.  The  &cultf  afterward  decides  by  ballot  upon 
the  merit  of  the  candidate,  bestowing  upon  him  the  Doctorship  Mf  reject- 
ing his  application. 

Tbe  names  of  the  students,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  exam- 
inations, are  published  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  In  the  offldal  paper. 

From  the  colleges  under  tbe  direction  of  the  university  rf  Turin,  740 
students  presented  themselves  In  tbe  year  lB6E-^0  for  examination  pre- 
paratory to  admisinon  to  the  courses  of  the  univerai^,  of  which  607  wen 
admitted,  and  188  rejected.  In  the  year  18G6-7  there  are  in  the  univer- 
sity 1488  itudeuts,  of  which  3  belong  to  the  fiunilty  of  theology,  709  to 
file  &cul^  of  jurisprudence,  S64  to  the  &culty  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
11  to  the  course  of  obstetric  clinic,  17  to  phlebotomy,  199  to  pharmacy, 
SB  to  the  course  of  phydca!  science  and  geometry,  7  to  natural  history, 
IS  to  rationalphilosophy,  ISStothecoursoof  matiiemadcs,4  tothecourse 
of  architecture,  82  to  belles-lettres,  7  to  methodology,  8  to  the  course  of 
Latin  grammar.  Adding  to  this  number  the  students,  wbo  pursued  some 
part  of  their  course  in  some  provindsl  city,  we  have  the  total  number  of 
students  1856. 

In  the  unireraitT  of  Qenoa  diere  were,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
5116  students,  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  ftcnltf  of  theology,  282  to  juiv 
isprudence,  18S  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  BS  to  mathematics 
and  architecture.  The  number  of  the  students  of  the  universi^  of  Cag- 
liari  was  820,  of  which  EG  of  theology,  128  of  Jurispmdence,  180  of  med- 
icine, sui^ery,  and  phsnnacy,  11  of  architecture^  6  of  geodesy.    Dm 
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ammber  of  the  nnivcraitf  of  Smmh  wu  346,  of  wbidi  it  of  theoloij-, 
1S8  of  jnraprudeiuM^  76  of  loedicioe,  sargetj,  mod  plumwcf,  from 
tk«  wjlegw  which  dq»aid  npoa  the  univarititj  of  CtenM,  then  puB  ai^ 
niultj  to  the  clmwia  erf*  the  nniTeraily  $a  annge  of  201  itudeata,  fron 
th«t  of  Caijiui  120,  from  Suaui  91,  aod  the  gtudenlA  who  obuin  an- 
BiiaUj  the  doctonfaipa  in  Um  uoiTeraitj  of  Turin  reach  an  average  of  fiSS, 
in  (hat  ot  Genoa  140,  in  that  of  Ca^iari  71,  in  that  of  &HHui  49. 

I^  number  of  the  profewon  in  the  unJTerailf  of  Xnrin,  including 
tfaOM  of  (be  cities  of  Chamber^  and  Nice  ia  SS,  of  Genoa  46,  of  CagUari 
M,  of  Sasaari  29.    Ibeir  aalai;  is  not  unifbnn,  being  greater  in  Turin  than  ' 
in  the  other  universilie& 

The  univenitj  of  Turin  poaaeawa  fbr  the  Md  of  the  intellectual  edu* 
oatMH)  of  its  BtudenU  the  fbUowing  inatitutiona,  the  free  ute  of  which 
balonga  to  the  pnfeaaoro,  aa  well  aa  to  the  acbolan  and  the  people  at 
large. 

1.  A  PoBUO  IdBnAST,  which  waa  founded  bj  Umanuel  Philibert,  en> 
dowed  bj  oUier  kinga,  mp^dtlXj  by  Victor  Amedeua  II,  and  enriched  bj 
ptirate  donatima.  The  library  oontaina  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
tfaouaand  Tolnmea,  among  which  the  ct^ection  of  works  on  theology,jiir- 
l^rudence,  politics,  medicine,  aod  surgery,  is  the  most  complete  Tlte 
piindp^  treasures  of  the  libnuy  are  the  Arabic,  Greek,  lAtin,  Italian, 
and  French  U5S.  It  poiveaaes  also  many  rare  editions  of  the  canluiy 
In  which  the  press  was  discorered,  not  a  few  of  which  are  on  parchment!, 
among  these  the  Poltolot  or  AjrrwEBP,  which  was  presented  to  the  Duke 
Emanuel  PliUibert  by  Phiiip  IL  of  Spsin.  There  are  also  over  one 
hundred  HSS.,  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  on  parchment,  and  a  very  rich 
collection  of  booka  on  the  fine  arts,  of  ancient  and  modem  prints,  and 
drawings.  The  collection  of  Floras  is  complete,  and  there  are  many 
ditice  and  rare  editions  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Chaldaic  and  Hindoo  hnnhrt, 
a.  Akatomicai.  TnaAixn.— The  new  anatomical  theatre  was  £>unded 
by  Charles  Albert  Its  architecture  is  simple  and  elepnt  in  its  ooostruo- 
tion,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  glass.  Within  are  pipes,  spout^ 
washing  tubes,  p<difihed  floors,  and  marble  tables.  The  spacious  hall  destin- 
ed to  disaectioas  is  provided  with  all  the  improvements,  which  health  and 
deanliness  require  in  anatomical  <^ientioiUL  Under  the  main  amphithe- 
atre there  is  a  ipadoaB  vault,  where  the  subjects  are  deposited,  and  finm 
which  they  are  raised  by  means  of  a  machine  to  a  room  ahore,  where 
they  are  washed  and  laid  on  a  marble  table,  and  at  the  hour  for  the  leo- 
tnre,  elevated  by  the  lame  means  to  the  floor  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
pbtoed  in  thdr  positioo  belbre  the  pioleasor  and  the  stndentiL  By  other 
mechanical  coutrirances  the  subject  approaches  or  withdraws  from  tbt 
yrofeaeor.  The  li^t  of  the  hall  is  so  regulated,  as  to  modii^  it  according 
to  the  occanons.  The  mils  of  this  hall  are  plastered  with  calcareont 
stucco^  and  are  adorned  with  four  great  medallions,  representing  Bu* 
csAimi,  CnuM,  1Iai.&gash^  and  Bu-uoxx.  Near  the  amphitheatre,  there 
ii  a  room  appn^ciated  fbr  the  use  of  the  dissector,  provided  with  all  the 
oontrivaneea  &r  experiments.    Between  the  yard  of  the  anatomical  theatre 
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md  that  of  the  great  ho^tal  of  St  John,  there  is  a  i 
conutmnicatjon,  which  fiuntiiate  thebanaportatiim  of  tbe  subject 

B.  AvATmocAL  Pateolooioal  Hcseuil — This  maseum  ocmtaiiw  taaaj 
preparatioDB  of  the  Hystems  and  parts  (^  the  hnnian  body,  embtyos  at 
diSbrent  peiiodB,  patiiological  sections  in  an  abnormal  state.  Among  tha 
most  retnarkabk  collectionfl  of  this  moaeam  we  may  BMition  the  ocdleo- 
tion  of  bones  decompowd  by  STphflitic  diseaaw,  wd  by  tbe  tuw  tf  atf 
oory;  the  generaJ  oeteonudacy,  in  which  bonefl  are  l^t  and  qtoogy;  the 
osteosarcoma  of  an  elbow,  which  is  lai^er  Ifa^  the  bead  of  a  man ;  and 
the  spedmens  of  aneurism. 

4.  Chiucal  LABOBATOtina  akd  Aiiphiteeatb& — There  are  six  spa- 
dons  rooms  tor  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  in  which  we  find  admirably 
arranged  stores  and  orens,  scales,  and  other  iDstrumnte,  and  cbemicd 
and  phanuacentic  preparations.  The  amphitheatre  b  dorigned  fM'  pubtia 
lectures,  and  will  seat  Are  hundred  pupils  so  adTantogeonely,  that  the 
most  minute  experiments  can  be  obBerrcd. 

5.  BoTASio  Oauddi. — The  bofauic  gardto  was  founded  by  Tietor 
Amedeas  II.,  and  endowed  and  improTed  by  bts  snooeasors.  Under 
Charles  Albert  the  limits  were  enlsi^ed,  new  canals  made,  and  new  pipes 
added  in  order  to  bdlitate  the  irr^tioa  (rf  the  plants;  the  trees  and 
sbraba,  which  irill  grow  in  the  open  air,  were  planted  and  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  thrir  natural  clasnflcation  in  a  suitable  grove,  in  whidt  we  find 
also  the  officinal  and  economic  species,  methodically  arranged.  The  eame 
king  pnrchased  for  the  garden  the  rich  ra^ection  of  American  plants 
brought  to  Ptedmont  by  the  botanist  Bertero,  and  Uieplantsof  theidanda 
of  Ssrdii^  and  Oapnga  were  added.  The  nnmber  of  the  cnltiTat^ 
^edes  is  about  eleven  ttiouauid,  including  many  of  great  rarity. 

The  spedes  of  the  herbarium  exceed  forty  titousand.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  iadigenous  mushrooms,  arranged  in  three  hundred  and  fUfy 
groups,  cast  in  wax  according  to  nature.  The  Idng  has  rccaiUy  present^ 
to  the  garden  a  beantiflil  collection  of  Hring  pluits,  seeds,  and  wooda 
bronght  ft«m  Branl  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  and  a  not  lese  interesting 
collection  of  dry  species,  seeds  and  fruits,  for  (he  study  of  carpology, 
gatiiered  by  Or.  Casaretto,  in  bis  excursion  to  the  same  country. 

As  eariy  as  1 788,  the  plants  which  bloasmn  in  the  garden  were  painted, 
and  that  work  having  been  continued  to  this  time,  the  institution  has  « 
most  complete  botanic  iconography,  which  contains  more  than  &r« 
thousand  plates  in^lio. 

fl.  CAsmr  OP  Physical  AppAKATm. — This  collection  began  to  be 
fbrmed  in  1 T31 ,  was  enriched  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  and  increased  by 
Beecaria.  Charles  Felix  sent  Professor  Botto  to  France  and  England,  ta 
purchase  all  the  modem  apparatus  required  by  the  cabmet,  and  umqj 
fine  inatruments,  especially  resting  to  cities,  were  added  to  it  by  him. 

7.  AsniONOKic  Obsbbtatobt. — The  observatory  waa  located  in  tha 
year  1890  on  the  northern  tower  of  Uie  four,  which  arise  at  the  an^e  at 
Ae  ancient  palace  of  the  Bo^  Castle,  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  thi 
Senate.    The  hall  of  the  observatory  is  beautifully  arranged,  aod  itawalli 
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ftdorned  with  many  medallioDB,  npTMantitig  laoRuroi,  Qaulm^  Tnse 
Bkahk,  Nnmtx,  Kkplss,  Mid  Cuson.  The  meridian  cirde  ia  orected  ba- 
tw«en  two  Durbla  colanms  in  the  oontra  of  the  hall,  and  can  be  turned 
«a8t(^wut,attheplGMiireofthe  obasrrar.  Tbia  inB^nunt  waa  eoo- 
■toucted  in  Munich  hy  Betchenbach,  and  baa  a  Hiamatw  of  three  feet,  cU- 
Tidedonmlrerinto  aroaof  a«ii:tielh,uidreadatatwoaec(Mid&  Thecleir 
aperture  of  the  telescope  iaoflScentimetera,  audita  focal  length  of  a  meter 
and  siz  hondred  miUiioetets.  Among  the  other  instmmeDta,  we  may  m«a> 
tioD  a  pendulum,  which  giTM  the  Btdsreil  tins,  constnicted  bj  M*nni 
of  Paris,  two  other  telescopes  bj  Dollohd,  one  with  an  apertnre  of  tS 
KtiUimeten,  and  of  a  fonl  length  of  a  meter,  the  other  of  an  aperture  of 
a  dedmeler,  and  with  a  focal  length  of  a  meter,  and  60  centuneten. 
There  is  a  foorth'  telescope,  hj  Fraunhofer  (rf*  Munich,  mounted  on  ft 
btmas  tripod,  with  an  apertnre  of  TG  milUmcten,  and  a  focal  length  of  a 
meter.  There  is  also  a  refiectar-sexlant,  by  Tronghton  of  London,  with 
ft  diameter  of  two  decimeters,  divided  on  silTer,  which  reads  to  flve  sec- 
onds. Ascending  to  the  taming  roof  on  the  eai^  we  find  a  Eefi?Bctor 
circle  of  a  diameter  of  BO  ceatimeter^  divided  on  silver,  which  reads  to 
four  secondE,  the  work  of  Beichenbacb.  On  Uie  west  dde  of  the  roof  is  aa 
Equatorial,  which  has  ft  circle  of  declination  of  a  diameter  of  S3  centime- 
ters, divided  in  ^ver,  and  reads  to  five  seconds.  The  dock  has  % 
diameter  of  40  centimeters,  divided  on  sUver,  and  marks  minutes. 

8.  HrDumjc  BmLDtno. — This  builiding  is  erected  at  a  distance  ot 
two  miles  from  the  d^.  It  consists  of  a  large  tower,  with  three  floors 
and  it  can  be  61led  with  water  from  a  condact  above.  Two  Urge  rcsei^ 
Tpirs  receive  the  water  from  the  tower  and  measure  it ;  there  are  besides 
many  aqueducts  with  different  dedivilies  and  directions,  and  a  colleetioB 
of  hydrometric  apparatus  and  instruments. 

S.  ZodLOOic  HnasDK. — Founded  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanael 
m.,  it  received  many  donations  from  private  sources,  and  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  professors  Borson  and  Bonelli ;  at  present  it  ia  one  of  the 
best  museums  in  Italy.  The  different  daases  of  animals  are  arranged  in 
two  large  balls,  in  a  long  gaUeiy,  and  in  many  other  rooms.  The  vei^ 
tebratcs,  cephalopoda,  molluscs,  and  loophyts  occupy  Urge  convenient 
shelves ;  the  living  and  fossil  shells  are  disposed  in  degant  cases ;  the 
Crustacea  and  insects  fill  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  mvextebrates 
and  testacea  are  sbandant,  aa  well  aa  the  shells  both  living  and  foasiL 
Among  the  living  sheila  ia  worthy  of  being  mentioned  an  atieula 
margaritifera,  in  whit^h  a  peari  can  be  seen,  wonderflil  for  its  volume  and 
for  its  form.  The  foadla  embrace  a  collection  of  sheila  discovered  in  the 
tertiaria  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Piedmont  Fmally,  ft  series  of 
■keletons  of  rare  animals  wdl  kept  and  arnnged. 

1 0.  MmttALOOiD  Mcnnrx.1 — Bus  coUeetion  embrmcea  many  spedmm 
of  minenla,  rocks  and  earth  of  different  countries,  and  e^wdally  of 
Piedmont,  and  of  the  idand  of  Sardmia.  It  occnpica  two  great  halii, 
where  the  objects  are  odiibited  either  is  abdves,  on  tables,  ix  m  oaoM 
vidosed  by  glasses. 
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11.  Ifanatni  tw  AmiQinnn. — Among  tIte8e,Uie  coins  take  deflrrt  and 
moHt  important  part,  and  number  Sftaen  thousand,  Egjptian,  Greek, 
KtauBcan  and  Soman,  of  gold,  ailTer  and'copper.  The  coIlectioD  of  mar- 
ble Btatuea,  boats  and  heads  is  not  large ;  tfaera  is  a  Cupid  sleeping  on 
a  lion's  skin ;  a  head  of  Antinous  crowned  with  a  gariand  of  Tine  leares, 
like  a  Bacchante ;  here  is  also  a  mostuo  work,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,and  represents  Orpheoa  pla<nngthe  lyre,  surround- 
ed by  diffbrent  aoimals.  Among  the  statuettes  of  bronze,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
Boman,  and  Sardinian,  may  be  mentioned  a  Pallas,  a  Faunus,  many 
tAlets  of  tmmae  with  Roman  insoriptions,  a  collection  of  andent  tasea 
cjther  of  bronie  or  of  silver,  and  a  collection  of  Btntscan  vaaes,  many 
at  which  were  discovered  in  Piedmonk 

IS.  EoTPTuii  HimuM. — ^It  is  perhaps  the  most  oomplete  in  Borope. 
K  was  enriched  by  Charies  Felix,  who  bought  a  great  quanti^  of  these 
monuments  from  Chevalier  DrovetU,  a  Piedmontcee,  who  occupied  the 
place  of  French  consol  in  Egypt  Here  are  statues  of  the  ancient  Fhai^ 
aohs,  many  colossal,  uid  all  made  of  one  piece,  either  of  spotless  granite, 
or  of  green  and  black  basalt,  or  of  calcareous  stone.  There  are  many 
■tatues  of  andent  kings,  or  representing  gods  and  goddesses,  sacred  ani- 
mals, and  mythic  emblems ;  they  are  of  different  dzea  frmn  the  colossal 
downward.  More  than  two  hundred  square  boards,  either  osrved  or 
painted,  represent  persons  offering  food,  flowers  or  fruits.  One  of  them, 
file  other  half  of  wlucfa  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Uuseum,  represents 
Seeonclii,  the  chief  of  the  28d  dynasty,  who  lived  ten  centuries  before 
Christ ;  then  we  meet  a  collection  of  objects  of  worship :  such  are  two 
■Itare  of  black  granite,  many  marble  and  tioan  tables  Ibr  the  oSbring  and 
Qie  libation,  sacred  vases  of  different  material  and  aise,  perfbme  vases 
of  stone  and  of  terra-cotta,  loaves,  grapes,  gruna,  fruits — the  specimens 
of  scarabeus,  a  symbol  most  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  amount  to  two 
thousand.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mummies ; — Qi.tat  linen  or  cotton 
wrappers,  and  wooden  cases,  aa  well  as  the  mummies  themselves,  are  ad- 
mirably kept  and  preserved.  Here  are  also  many  cases  containing  tfao 
mummies  of  »TiiiYnila^  cats,  fishes,  hawks,  reptiles,  crocodiles,  &c  In 
tte  museum  are  also  exhibited  more  than  two  hundred  rolla,  or  rolames 
of  papyrus,  which  belong  to  the  epoch  in  which  Egypt  was  nnder  ths 
8iray  of  Persia,  and  tfaenoe  forward  to  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of 
Borne.  Some  are  written  on  Unen,  some  on  parchment,  wood,  stone,  or 
terra-cott*,  in  the  Egyptian,  GFreek,  or  Ooptic  language,  in  hieroglyphic 
hieratic  or  demotic  signs.  There  are  likewise  linen,  clothes,  leather 
■tocldnga,  intertwined  with  palm  leaves,  vases  of  copper,  of  alabaster,  eta 


IV.    onraau  nmicnoN  iso  Bm>aaTiBioB  o 


Before  the  year  1847,  thegenenl  direction  of  pablic  educaticm  belong- 
ed to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior ;  bnt  in  reality  it  was  in  the  bands  of 
a  oonncil  of  instruction,  called  ItagMrato  deBa  B^forma  agli  Stttdi,  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  which  exercised  fkill 
Juiiadictioa,  and  bad  an  absolute  power  over  all  the  Bch<JaBtio  institutiona 
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of  Qm  oonntiy.  In  tliit  jtmr  AU  Board  wm  kbolMMd,  utd  »  q»«d*l  d^ 
parbnent  of  public  iiwtraotioi)  crMted  with  a  nuniabr  at  Ha  bead,  wbo 
t^M  an  equal  rank*  with  the  otho-  bbtbd  aecrstariaa  ot  tUt^  who  com- 
poee  the  cabinet  of  the  adntiniBtntion.  It  beloi^  to  thia  Avpuimiaik 
to  diSiim  and  to  [MHDote  through  aU  tfaa  country  wiMilifle  and  litwarj 
education,  and  to  aid  the  jvogTMa  ot  the  fine  arte.  It  haa  the  aupreoM 
direction  of  aU  the  ni^Teraitlee  of  the  atate  and  all  the  other  loientiflo  or 
fldncational  eataUtahmenta,  of  tbe  national,  nj^  and  nmnidpal  cirilegaa 
and  sckoola,  wbeths-  dueie,  taehuioal  or  pfimaiy,  dther  publk)  or. 
prrrate,  iriiether  for  bojt,  girU,  or  adnlta.  The  appointnentB  of  all  pn»- 
ftnots,  teachen,  inqtectorg,  mperintendentA,  and  officers  of  th«  Instrao- 
tion  supported  hj  the  state  come  under  the  Jnriadicti<»  of  this  da- 
partmen^  and  to  its  approbation  the  t^tpointnenta  made  bj  municipalStica 
or  othw  corporations  tor  their  own  inatitationa  must  be  sobmitted.  It 
delennines  to  what  pu|riU  free  board  it  to  be  psnted  in  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  prendee  over  the  administration  of  legacies  bestowed 
upon  educational  estabbshments.  It  promulgalee  regolatjovs  for  Uiefr 
management,  programmes  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  tea<^ing,  ap- 
proreB  text-books,  and  e«tablirties  the  nilea  of  diselpUiM.  All  other 
sebolBStic  Kuthoritiea,  coandls  of  unirantiea  and  councils  of  bcultiea, 
pemtuient  committeee  (br  the  secondary  schools,  inspectors,  both  of  secon- 
dary  end  of  primary  instruction,  general  coundls  for  elementary  inatme- 
tion,  proTincial  and  eollegial  coondls,  royal,  protinda],  and  loual  superin- 
tendents, presidents  of  boarding  schools,  dbectors  of  instruction,  and  all 
aimitar  officers  depend  on  the  ministry  of  pnblio  instruction,  and  are 
rrfbrred  to  it,  as  to  tbe  central  power  and  the  highest  anthority. 

Soon  after,  in  1848,  a  ScPiwn  OouKOn.  or  Pcblm  iHsTRncnon  waa 
created,  (0(mnfflw  »tiperiore  della  ittnuioM  pubUea,)  and  attached  to 
Uie  ministry,  with  the  object  of  aiding  and  asdsting  it  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department  The  council  is  presided  over  by  the  minister 
himself^  and  is  composed  of  a  Tic»-presid(mt,  senren  ordinary  and  five  ex- 
fraordinary  membera,  appointed  by  the  gOTcmment,  the  former  during 
life,  the  Utter  for  three  years.  Fire  of  the  ordinary  membere  must  be 
chosen  ftvni  among  the  professors  of  each  &cu1ty  of  some  of  the  nniversi- 
lies,  while  the  two  others  can  not  belong  to  any  unirersi^,  but  must  btt 
aleot«d  from  among  persons  of  high,  adentiflc  or  literaij  repute ;  the  tX' 
trwdinaiy  meroban  may  be  either  prtrfeaaors  or  collegiate  doctixa, 
nius  the  general  adminis&stion  of  public  instruction  was  organiaed  in 
1846,  and  ootMinated  with  all  tiie  other  scholastic  authorities,  which  wer* 
•itablished  orer  its  difowit  bnnabe&  Iboogb  a  decided  improTement 
on  the  former  system,  this  organization  has  been  proved  by  an  ezperienoe 
of  eight  years  to  be  too  complicated  in  its  structure,  and  too  weak  in  ila 
Operation.  By  creating  so  many  councils  of  different  branches  of  instmc- 
don,    as  separate  bodies,   independent  of  each  other,  the  law  of  1848 

'  V.  Qiokartl,  F.  Mtrlo,  L.  Clbnrki,  >nd  P.  Gioja  hare  hB>d  iMi 
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tributod  the  scholutic  goremment  among  too  raan^  centers,  Hid  the 
adminfitratioii,  loBing  ite  unity,  became  perplexed,  confiiwd,  and  power- 
IcM.  Beaides,  the  eopceme  coaocil  in  its  first  orgsnixatiiMi  was  filled  with 
pwtna&eat  members,  who  thoagh  of  a  h^h  standing  in  the  sdentafio 
wxnld,  jet,  belonging  to  a  past  age,  did  not  rqireMnt  the  necessities  and 
oondHioaa  of  the  new  er»,  utd  were  entinlj  onable  to  direct  the  natiDD- 
al  education  of  tbe  ooustiy  confbnnablj  to  its  imw  institutions.  Than, 
the  eoundl  being  maiiilj  compoaed  of  one  member  from  each  fJwull^,  it 
Ibnned  a  body  in  its  n^joritf  not  qnaUfled  Aw  makingand  enforcing  pro- 
viwons  relatiTe  to  any  brsQches  of  learning,  whii^  were  either  imperfect- 
\j  or  not  at  all  represanted  in  that  board.  A  like  defbct  of  organization 
was  found  in  the  subordinate  authorities,  where  the  power  was  too  oft^ 
entrusted  to  men  lacking  Bufflcient  -knowledge  ot  Uie  condition  of  (bo 
■chobstic  system  of  the  conntiy.  Add  to  this,  that  politJol  questjons 
rince  that  time  hare  absorbed  all  the  actintieg  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  why  the  new  system  of  administration  proved  a  sig- 
nal failure,  and  the  necessi^  of  a  reform  frequently  arrested  the  attention 
of  Parliament. 

,It  was  not,  howeTer,  until  February,  13S7,  that  the  House  of  Deputies 
paaaed  a  bill  establishing  a  new  system  of  administration,  which  waa 
afterward  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  promulgated  by  the  King.  As  it 
changes  the  organisation  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  countiy, 
and  constitutes  a  new  basis,  on  which  heueefbrth  its  administration  will 
rest,  we  subjoin  the  bill  in  full,  leavingtotime  to  decide,  triietber  the  Erys- 
tem  recentiy  enacted  can  be  conndered  a  reform,  and  while  the  bill  con- 
tains prorisions  sufflcient  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  directive  power,  it 
gives  at  the  same  time  adeqnato  guarantees  of  a  liberal  administration.* 

T.      BinMBT  OF  THE   DsPARTKEST  Or  PuBUC   lOTTBCOTrOS. 

The  expenses  authorized  by  the  Parliament  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  during 
the  year  I8G7,  amount  to  the  sum  of  2,031,089  franca,  viz.: 

For  tbe  eiecutiTe  depsrtment  of  public  iDstniction, 88,TS0  rnno. 

"      ■npreme  council  of  public  inslrnction 16,S00 

■•      gsneni  council  of  elemenlw?  nod  teaolwn'  leboob,       .    .    .    9,300 
"      unireiaily  councili  and  oHicsa  of  the  four  lUUTenitiei,    .    .      91,321 

"      royal  ubDlaMic  Baperinlenclenti, 4l),a50 

"      iaipeclon  of  secondacy  icbooli, lt,600 

.'  .'  .'  .'     34'5S0 

si  oollegu, 600,580 

schmlj 77,540 

"      TMsriauy  uhool, 81,800 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  Is  devoted  to  the  scientific  establish- 
mants,  mnsenms,  libnry,  subsidies  to  elementary  schools,  &c.  Ad- 
ding to  this  sum  the  amount  raised  and  expended  by  tbe  townships 
and  provinces,  Ibr  the  support  of  public  instruction,  which  reaches 
8,067,229  francs,  we  have  a  total  eipenditore  of  0,589,216  franca. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  otiier  de- 
partments and  that  of  public  instruction,  we  give  the  expenditures  of 
ttwdifibrent  branches  ofthe  central  administration,  from  tbe  budget  of  I860. 


oniHnil;  tachini;  in  the  pnxincei,. 
DUional.  io;al  and  maaieipsl  oollegu, 
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Deputmnit  of  fiouoM, TS,M,7S3  ttmea, 

*■         "     inea  and  juMioa, tJM,3M      ** 

"        "    Rmifd  kflkira, 3,431,116     " 

"        "     pnbbo  inBlnution, iMMM      " 


-       '•    pablic  works, 1I,T83,TU     " 

"         "     WW, 30^7 fim     " 

"        "    onj, i^Uifitt      " 

In  Qte  BUM  jttv  the  nrenuw  of  the  rtale  moanted  to  189,699,888 
francs,    The  eatimatodezpenditaraof  the  department  of  pnbticinitnicticMi, 
U  BataiHted  to  the  Pariiament  for  the  jt»r  18S8,  Is  9,100^709  frams. 
(OonohidBd  in  Nol  IZ.) 
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IV.    LIPE  AND  EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM  OF  PESTAWZZL 

BT  (USL  VOX  BimOB, 

If  iaiiMr  of  Public  InaliMlioo*  in  Fnnaia. 


Voi.II[.,p.41«.) 

Foa  aeTftnteen  yean  after  the  publication  of  Leonard  and  Oertrade, 
Festalozzi  continued  to  drag  on  his  needy  and  depressed  existence  at 
Keuho^  -where  he  spent  altogether  thirty  yeare.  Of  bis  outward  life 
during  thoee  seventeen  years,  we  learn  little  else,  besides  the  general 
&ct  just  stated.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  tliat  in  this  period  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  lUuminati,  an  order  which  was  characterized  by 
infidelity,  exaggerated  ideas  of  enlightenment,  and  destructive  but  not 
reoonstmctive  principles,  and  that  be  even  became  eventually  the  head 
of  the  order  in  Switzerland.  He  soon  discovered  bis  mistake,  how- 
ever, and  withdrew  from  it.  "That  which  is  undertaken  by  associa- 
tions," he  says,  "  usually  falls  into  the  hands  of  intriguers." 

In  this  period  he  wrote  several  books. 

In  the  year  1783,  he  pablisbed  "Christopher  and  Alice."  He 
himself  relates  the  origin  of  this  work.  People  had  imbibed  from 
Leonard  and  Oertmde  the  idea,  that  all  the  depravity  among  the 
common  people  proceeded  from  the  subordinate  functionaries  in  the 
villages.  "In  Christopher  and  Alice,"  says  Pestalozzl,  "I  wished  to 
make  apparent  to  the  educated  public  the  connection  of  those  causes 
of  popular  depravity  which  are  to  be  found  higher  in  the  social  scale, 
but  which  on  this  account  are  also  more  disguised  and  concealed, 
with  the  naked,  nndisguised,  and  unconcealed  causes  of  it,  as  they  are 
manifested  in  the  villagea  in  the  penons  of  the  unworthy  function* 
aries.  For  this  purpose,  I  made  a  peasant  &mily  read  together  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,  and  say  things  about  the  story  of  that  work,  and 
the  persons  introduced  in  it,  which  I  thought  might  not  occur  of 
themselves  to  everybody's  mind." 

So  sap  Pestalozzi  in  the  year  1824 ;  but  be  spoke  otherwise  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  when  it  first  appeared,  in  1782.  "  Reader]  "  be 
says,  "this  book  which  thon  takeet  into  tby  hand  is  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  manual  of  instjuction  for  the  nse  of  the  universal  school 
of  humanity,  tbe  parbr.     I  vrish  it  to  be  read  in  «very  oottage." 

Ho.  10.— fToL.  ir.,  Na  1.]— 6. 
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This  wish  was  not  acoomplislied,  u  we  learn  from  the  preface  to 
die  second  edition,  (1824,)  which  com raences  thus,  "This  book  has 
not  found  its  way  at  all  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  my  native 
land,  even  in  the  canton  of  my  native  town,  And  in  the  very  village  in 
which  I  once  lived,  it  baa  remained  as  strange  and  unknown,  as  if  it 
bad  not  been  in  enstenoe." 

In  the  same  year,  1762,  and  the  one  following,  Pestalom  edited 
**  A  Swiss  Journal,"  of  which  a  number  appeared  every  week.  In 
this  Journal,  he  communicated,  among  other  things,  memoirs  of  de- 
ceased friends.  Thus  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  Frdlich,  the  pastor  of 
Biir,  who  had  died  yonng.  Peetalozzi  says  of  him,  "  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  great  divine  calling,  but  eternal  love  dedi- 
cuted  him  to  the  liberty  of  eternal  life."  The  way  in  which  he  Epeaka 
of  the  excellent  Iselin,  who  had  died  in  1792,  is  particularly  aBecting. 
"1  should  have  perished  in  the  depths  into  which  1  had  fallen,"  he 
says,  "if  Iselin  hsd  not  raised  me  up.  Iselin  made  me  feel  that  I 
had  done  something,  even  in  the  poor  school." 

The  discourse  "  on  Legislation  and  Infanticide "  also  appeared  in 
1782. 

About  1783,  Pestalom  oontemphtted  the  establishment  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  a  reformatory  institution,  and  wrote  upon  the  subject;  tb« 
manuscript,  however,  was  lost. 

In  the  yeara  between  1780  and  1790,  in  the  days  of  the  approach- 
ii^  French  revolution,  and  in  tbe  first  symptooiB  of  the  dangers  which 
ite  influence  on  Switzerland  might  entail,"  *  he  wrote  "The  Flgurea 
to  my  ABC-Book;  they  were  not  published,  however,  till  1795:  a 
new  edition,  under  the  Idtte  of  "Fables,"  came  out  in  1805.  They 
relate  principally  to  tbe  condition  of  Switzerland  at  that  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  he  went  to  Germany,  at  tbe  invitation  of 
his  sister  in  Leipzig,  and  became  acquainted  with  Gi^the,  Herder, 
Wieland,  Elopetock,  and  Jacob! ;  he  also  visited  eeveral  normal 
sobools. 

In  1798  appeared  Peatalozzi's  "Researches  into  theCoutee  of  Na- 
ture  in  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race."  He  says  himself 
qieabing  of  this  book,  "I  wroaght  at  it  for  three  long  years  with  in- 
credible toil,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  my  own  mind  upon 
the  tendency  of  my  favorite  notjons,  and  of  bringing  ray  natural 
feelings  into  harmony  with  my  ideas  of  civil  rights  and  morality. 
But  this  work  too  is,  to  me,  only  another  evidence  of  my  inward 
helpleesnees,  the  mere  play  of  ray  powers  of  research ;  my  views  were 

TnUloni'*  word*  Id  lti<  prcAc*  to  lb*  ■■  PtfoiM.'' 
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ftlto^ther  one-sided,  wlule  I  was  without  a  proportioiiat«  degree  of 
control  or«r  mjaelf  in  i^ard  to  them,  and  the  work  was  left  void  of 
ttaj  adequate  effort  after  practical  excellence,  which  was  bo  necessarj' 
for  mj  purpoae.  The  disproportioii  between  my  ability  and  mj  views 
only  increased  the  more.  The  efieot  of  my  book  npon  those  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded  was  like  the  effect  of  all  that  I  did ;  scarcely 
any  one  understood  me,  and  I  did  not  find  ia  my  vicinity  two  men 
who  did  not  half  give  me  to  nndentand  l^t  they  looked  upon  the 
entire  book  as  ao  much  balderdash." 

Pestatoszi  here  assumes  three  states  of  man :  an  originaJ,  instinct- 
like,  innocent,  animal  state  of  nature,  out  of  which  he  paeaes  into  the 
social  state,  (this  reminds  ns  of  Roeseau ;)  be  works  himself  out  of 
t^e  social  state  and  raises  himself  to  the  moral.  The  <ociaI  mau  is 
in  an  unhappy  middle  condition  between  animal  propensities  and 
moral  elevation. 

The  original  animal  state  of  nature  can  not  be  pointed  to  in  any  one 
individual  man ;  the  innocence  of  that  state  ceases  with  the  first  cry 
of  the  new-bom  child,  and  "  animal  depravity  arises  from  whatever 
stands  opposed  to  the  normal  condition  of  our  animal  existence" 
Against  this  depravity,  man  seeks  for  aid  in  the  oocial  state,  but  finds 
it  not;  it  is  only  the  moral  will  that  can  save  him,  "the  force  of 
which  he  opposes  to  the  force  of  his  nature.  He  leUl  fear  a  Qod,  in 
order  that  the  animal  instincts  of  his  pature  shall  not  d^ada  him  in 
his  inmost  bouL  He  feels  what  he  can  do  in  this  rrapect,  and  then  he 
mt^es  what  he  can  do  the  law  to  himself  of  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Subjected  to  this  law,  which  he  imposet  upon  htmulf,  he  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

Where  and  when,  for  example,  did  Featalozn's  man  of  nature  ever 
esist — an  innocent  animal  man,  endowed"  with  instinct  ?  •  This 
character  does  not  apply  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  was  not  on 
animal,  but  a  lord  of  the  animals,  and  still  less  does  it  apply  to  any 
child  of  Adam.     In   how  simple  and  sublime  a  manner,  on  the 


to  whom  joa  ipBat  the  ( 


•fain,  iQri  1 1»Te  Ihli  UTdnl  mods  of  wilting  lo  olhen  who  in  nore  wnrtby  of  It  Ibin 
joaiDdl.    NiUheroolukithlp.lD  onjtr  to  iWI  lluiiin«a  of  CBDul^flnllr,  beeuug 

•(■KbeciuKIhenlaUpnHnt  wir  In  that  COUI1I17,  uid  thi  toiaplei  of  our  DtUanihu 
Bule  tlu  BTiit*  ilDUMt  u  bud  u  w*  an  winclin.  1  un  eoduoI  Io  lire  n  ■  peaeiAil 
aat'  In  ilio  loulj  Olitrlci  idjolnlnf  joar  utiT*  luut,  Ac" 
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oontraiy,  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  comprehend  uid  diaraoteiiM  Uh 
^ole  humui  noe. 

IliiiB  TQ  see  Pestaloizi  but  little  or  not  at  all  engaged  in  educa- 
tional undertakings  during  the  eighteen  yetn  tnm  1780  to  1798; 
hii  vritinga  too,  during  this  time  are  mainly  of  a  phQosophical  and 
political  character,  and  relate  only  indiredJy  to  education.  But  the 
French  revolution  introduced  a  new  epoch,  for  Pestaloin,  as  well  m 
for  Switzeriand. 

The  revolutionary  armies  of  France  pr««8ed  into  the  conntry,  old 
fbrms  were  destroyed,  the  whole  of  Swibierland  was  consolidated  into 
an  "insepamble  rcpabtic,"  at  the  head  of  which  stood  five  directors, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  directional  government  of  that  time. 
Among  these  whs  Lsgnni,  &  man  of  a  class  that  is  always  becoming 
more  rare.  I  visited  the  amiable  octogenarian  in  Steinthal,  where 
formerly,  with  his  friend  Oberlin,  be  bad  labored  for  the  welAue  of 
the  communes.  When  the  conversation  turned  on  tlie  happiness  or 
the  education  of  the  people,  or  on  the  education  of  youth  generally, 
the  old  man  became  animated  with  yontbfiil  enthusiasm,  and  tean 
started  to  his  eyes. 

L^rrand  was  a  friend  of  Pestalozii's ;  no  wonder,  seeing  that  the 
two  men  very  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  way  of  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  their  enthusiastic  ^tivity  and  their  unbounded  hopeful- 
ness. Pestalozzi  joined  the  new  republic,  while,  at  tJie  same  time,  be 
did  all  in  his  power  to  subdue  the  Jacobinical  dement  in  it.  He 
wrote  a  paper  "  On  the  Freeent  Condition  and  Dispoution  of  Man- 
kind." In  this  paper,  as  also  in  the  "Swiaa  People's  Journal,''  wbioh 
he  edited  at  the  inatigation  of  the  government,  he  pressed  upon  tbe 
attention  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  integrity  and 
piety  of  their  ancestora ;  the  inatmctdoo  and  education  of  youth,  he 
represented,  were  the  means  for  attaining  this  object 

Although,  in  pointing  to  an  ennobling  education  of  youth,  and 
espedally  the  youth  of  the  people  and  the  poor,  as  the  secureet  guar- 
antee of  a  lawfully  ordered  political  condJtioa,  he  only  did  that  which 
he  could  not  leave  undone ;  still  moet  people  believed  that  he  waa 
speaking  and  writing  thus  industriously,  merely  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing for  himself  an  ofSee  under  the  new  government,  when  an  c^- 
portuni^  should  arise.  The  government  on  whom  he  urged  with  fiv 
too  mach  vehemence  the  importance  of  order,  justice,  and  law,  acta> 
ally  ofiered  him  an  i^pointment,  in  the  hope  tbat  he  would  then  be 
quiet  But  what  was  thdr  astonishment,  when,  in  reply  to  thwr  in- 
quiry as  to  what  office  he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  he  sud,  "  I  will 
Bl  A  ScHOOUUSTKR."     Bat  few  understood  him,  only  tboee  who, 
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Uke  lumself,  were  earnestly  deurouB  for  the  foundation  of  a  trul^ 
equitable  political  condition. 

Legrand  entered  into  the  idea ;  and  Feetalozd  was  already  aboat 
to  open  an  educational  inBtitution  in  the  canton  of  Argovia,  when  one 
of  the  miBfortooee  of  war  intervened.  On  the  Qth  of  September, 
1796,  Stani  in  Unterwalden  was  burnt  by  the  French,  the  entire  can- 
ton waa  laid  waste,  and  a  multitude  of  fatherless  and  motherlesa 
children  were  wandering  about  destitute  and  without  a  shelter.  Le- 
grand now  called  upon  Festalom  to  go  to  Stans  and  ondertake  the 
oare  of  th^  deatituto  children. 

Feetalooa  went;  what  he  experienced  he  has  himself  told  us. 

The  convent  of  the  Ursulinee  there  was  given  up  to  him ;  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  it,  acoompanied  only  by  a  hotuekeeper,  before  it  was 
even  put  into  a  fit  condition  fbr  the  reception  of  children.  Gradually 
he  gathered  around  him  as  many  as  eighty  poor  children,  from  four 
to  ten  yean  old,  some  of  them  orphans,  hornbly  neglected,  infected 
with  the  itch  and  acurvy,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Among  ten  of 
them,  ecatoely  one  oould  say  the  alphabet  He  deacribes  the  educa- 
tional ezperimenta  which  he  made  with  such  children,  and  speaks 
of  these  experimenta  as  "  a  sort  of  feeler  <d  the  pulse  of  the  science 
which  he  sought  to  improve,  a  venturesome  effort"  "A  person  with 
the  use  of  his  eyes,"  he  adds,  "  would  certainly  not  have  ventured 
it;  fortunately,  I  was  bhnd." 

For  example,  under  tile  most  difficult  circumstances,  be  wanted  to 
prove,  by  actnal  experiment,  that  those  things  in  which  domestic  edu- 
cation posseases  advantages  must  be  imitnted  in  public  eduoatioo. 

He  gave  the  children  no  set  lessons  on  religion;  being  suspected 
by  the  Jtoman  Catholic  parents,  as  a  Protestant,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
as  an  adherent  of  the  new  government,  be  did  not  dare;  but  when- 
ever the  occurrence  of  daily  life  presented  an  opportunity,  he  would 
make  them  the  groundwork  of  inculcating  some  religious  or  moral 
lesson.  As  he  bad  formerly  done  at  Neuhof^  he  sought  to  combine 
intellectual  instractiou  with  manual  labor,  the  establishment  for  in- 
struction with  that  for  industrial  occupations,  and  to  fiise  the  two  into 
each  other.  But  it  became  clear  to  him,  that  the  first  stages  of  in- 
tellectual training  must  be  separated  &om  those  of  industrial  training 
and  precede  the  ^ion  of  the  two.  It  was  here  in  Stanz  also  that 
Pertalozzi,  for  want  of  other  assistants,  set  children  te  instruct  chil- 
dren, a  plan  which  Lancaster  was  similarly  led  to  adopt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  the  teacher  te  instruct  the  large  numbera 
of  children  who  were  placed  under  his  charge.*     Festatozzi  remarks, 

■LuKHUr^  moDltonii.  (.  oUldnn.KI  lolnch  and  upniDleiid  ortur chlldno.  "at 
Uat  Umt,  (ine,)"  mjt  FMUIonl,  ■*  DObody  tud  tttgaa  id  ipeik  oT  maliut 
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without  diupprobatioD,  that  a  feeling  of  honor  was  bj  tilts  meaiu, 
awakened  in  the  children ;  a  remark  which  Erectly  oontradicte  his 
opinion,  that  the  perfbrmanoe  of  the  dntiea  of  the  monitor  proceeded 
from  a  disposition  similar  to  brotherly  love. 

Another  pUn,  which  is  now  imitated  in  eonntlees  elementary  schools, 
waa  likewise  tried  by  Festalozri  at  Stanz,  namely,  that  of  making  a 
number  ot  children  pronounce  the  eame  sentences  umnltaneonsly, 
syllable  for  syllable.*  ''The  confiiuon  aiiNiij'  from  a  number  of 
children  repeating  after  me  at  once,"  be  says,  "led  me  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  measured  pace  in  speaking,  and  this  measured  pace 
heightened  the  effect  of  tbe  lesson." 

Pestalozzi  repeats,  in  his  account  of  the  Stani  imitation,  what  he 
had  brought  forward  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  "My  aim,"  be  says, 
"was  to  cany  the  simplification  of  the  means  (^  teaching  so  &r,  that 
all  the  common  people  might  easily  be  brought  to  leach  their  chil- 
dren, and  gradually  to  render  the  schools  almoat  superfluous  for  the 
first  elements  of  instruction.  As  the  mother  i*  the  first  to  nourish 
her  child  physically,  so  also,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  she  must  be 
the  first  to  ^ve  it  spiritual  nouririiment ;  I  reckon  that  very  great 
evils  have  been  engendered  by  sending  children  too  early  to  school, 
and  by  all  the  artifidal  means  of  educating  them  away  from  home. 
The  time  will  come,  so  soon  as  we  shall  have  simplified  instruction, 
when  every  mother  will  be  able  to  teach,  without  the  help  of  others, 
and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  on  herself  always  learning." 

I  refer  die  reader  to  Featalozri's  own  description  of  his  singularly 
active  labors  in  Stanz,  where  he  was  not  only  tbe  teacher  and  trainer 
of  eighty  children,  but,  as  he  says,  paymaster,  manservant,  and  al- 
most honaemaid,  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  thia,  sickness 
broke  out  among  the  children,  and  the  parents  showed  themselves 
shamelessly  UDgratefdl. 

Pestalozid  would  have  sunk  under  these  effivta  had  he  not  been 
liberated  on  the  eth  of  June,  1700,  by  the  French,  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Anstrians,  came  to  Stauz,  and  converted  one  wing  of 
the  convent  into  a  military  hospital.  This  induced  him  to  let  the 
children  return  to  their  friends,  and  he  went  himself  up  the  Gumigel 
mountrini,  to  a  medicinal  spring.  Only  twenty-two  childreu  re- 
mained ;  these,  says  Hr.  Heuasler,  "  were  attended  to,  taught,  mad 
trained,  if  not  in  Festalozti's  spirit,  still  with  cue  and  with  man 
order  and  cleanliness,  under  the  guidance  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Businger." 
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"  On  the  Qumigel,"  says  Festalozzi,  "  I  enjoyed  days  of  recreatioD. 
I  required  ibem ;  it  ia  &  wonder  that  I  am  aUU  alive.  I  shall  not  for- 
get tboM  day*,  as  long  as  I  Jive :  they  saved  me,  but  I  conld  not  live 
without  my  work." 

Feptalom  was  muob  blamed  for  giving  up  the  Stanz  institntioi], 
although  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  do  bo.  "  People  said  to  ray 
face,"  he  says,  "  that  it  was  a  piece  of  folly,  to  believe  that,  because  a 
man  had  written  something  sensible  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  would 
therefore  be  capable  of  doing  something  sensible  in  his  fiRJeth  year. 
I  was  siud  to  be  brooding  over  a  beautiful  dream." 

Festalozzi  came  down  &om  the  Oumigel;  at  the  advice  of  Chief 
Justice  Schnell,  he  went  to  Burgdor^  the  second  town  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  where  through  the  influence  of  well-wishers,  Feetalozm  ob- 
tained leave  to  give  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  *  He  had 
many  enemiea.  Ilie  head  master  of  the  schools  imagined  that  Fea- 
t^ozai  wanted  to  supplant  him  in  his  appointment :  the  report  spread 
that  tLe  Heidelbeig  catechism  was  in  danger :  "  it  was  whispered," 
says  Festalozzi,  "  that  I  myself  could  not  write,  nor  work  accounts, 
nor  even  read  properly.  Popular  reports  are  not  always  entirely  des- 
titute of  truth,"  he  adds ;  "  it  is  true  that  I  could  not  write,  nor  read, 
nor  work  aocounts  well. 

As  &r  as  the  Tf^ulations  of  the  school  would  allow,  Peetalozii  pro- 
secuted here  the  experiments  in  elementary  instruction  which  he  had 
b^un  at  Stanx.  M.  Glayre,  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  canton,  to  whom  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  tendency  of  these 
axperimenls,  made  the  ominous  remark,  "  You  want  to  render  educa- 
tion mechanical.''  "He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,"  says  Pestalozii, 
"  and  supplied  roe  with  the  very  expression  that  indicated  the  object 
of  my  endeavors,  and  of  the  means  which  I  employed  for  attaining 
it." 

Pestalosd  had  not  been  schoolmaster  at  Burgdor^  quite  a  year, 
when  he  had  a  pulmonary  attack ;  in  Museqnence  of  this  he  gave  up 
the  appointment,  and  a  new  epoch  of  his  life  commenced.  M.  Fis- 
cher, secretary  to  the  Helvetian  minister  of  public  instruction,  had 
entertained  the  idea  ot  founding  a  normal  school  in  the  castle  of 
Bnrgdqrf^  but  had  cUed  before  carrying  it  into  execution.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  had  induced  M.  Krtksi  to  come  to  Burgdort  Krtlsi 
was  a  native  of  Gaiss,  in  tLe  canton  of  Appeniel),  was  schoolmaster 
there  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  had  migrated  thence  in  the 
year  1799,  taking  with  him  28  children.     Peetaloczi  now  proposed 
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to  Krtkri  to  join  Iiim  in  MtabHihing  an  edncatioiiAl  institution :  Krftai 
villuigly  agreed,  uid  through  him  the  eo&peration  of  H.  Tobler, 
who  had  bemi  for  the  last  five  jeara  tutor  in  a  Aunilj  in  Basel,  was 
obtained ;  thtoogh  Tobler,  that  of  M.  Buas,  of  TBbingen.  With 
these  three  asaistHiitt,  Pett^oczi  opened  the  institation  in  the  winter 
of  1800. 

It  was  in  Bni^orf  that  Peatalom  oommenced  a  work  whidi,  with 
the  "  Evening  Honr,"  and  "  Leonard  and  Oertrade,"  stands  out  oon- 
Bpicnoiulj  amongst  hia  writings.  It  was  oommenced  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  ISO  I. 

It  bears  the  queer  title,  "  How  Oertmde  teaohea  her  children  :  an 
attempt  to  give  Directions  to  Motfaere  how  to  instruct  their  own  Chil- 
dren."  The  reader  most  not  be  misled  by  the  title;  the  book 
oontutu  any  thing  but  directions  (or  mothers," 

There  are  nomeroas  oontra^ctions  thron^ont  the  book,  aa  well  aa 
on  the  title  page;  and  it  ia  therefore  a  most  difficult  task  to  give  a 
oondensed  view  of  it  Almoet  the  only  iray  to  aocomplisfa  this  wiU 
De  to  resolve  it  into  its  eleineaU, 

Nothing  can  be  more  toaching  than  die  paasage  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  the  denre  of  his  whole  life  to  atlemte  the  condition 
of  the  suffering  people — of  his  inability  to  satisfy  this  desire — of  his 
many  Unnders — and  of  his  despair  of  himself;  and  then  faarably 
tiianks  Ood,  who  had  preserved  him,  when  he  had  cast  himself  away, 
and  who  graciously  permitted  bim,  even  in  old  age,  to  look  forwaM 
to  a  brighter  fhtnre.     It  is  impossible  to  read  any  thing  more  acting. 

The  sectMid  element  of  this  book  is  a  fierce  and  fiihninating  battle 
against  the  rins  and  faults  of  his  time.  He  advances  to  the  assault 
at  storm-pace,  and  clears  every  thing  before  bim  with  the  irreeistible 
force  of  tmth.  He  directs  hia  attack  prindpally  against  the  hollow 
education  of  oar  time,  particnlarly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
He  calls  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  "  miserable  creatures  of  mere 
words,  who  by  the  artificialities  of  their  mode  of  life  are  rendered 
incapable  of  feeling  that  they  themselves  stand  on  stilts,  and  that 
they  must  come  down  off  their  wretched  wooden  legs,  in  order  to 
stand  on  God's  earth  with  even  the  same  amount  of  firmness  as  the 
pef^le." 

In  another  part  of  the  book,  Pestalooi  declums  warmly  against  all 
the  education  of  the  present  age.  "It  sacrifices,  (he  says,)  the  eub- 
stanoe  of  all  instruction  to  the  nonsense  about  particular  isolated  sys- 
tem  of  inatrucdon,  and  by  filling  the  mind  with  fragments  of  truth, 
it  quenches  Uto  spirit  of  tmth  itself^  and  deprives  maukind  of  the 
power  of  ind^>endenoe  which  is  based  thereonj    I  have  fbnnd,  what 
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VH  very  obvioiu,  thst  this  lyBteni  of  instruction,  doM  not  bsM  the 
me  of  paiticDiflT  meam  either  on  elementarf  priodpieB  or  elementary 
forma.  The  state  of  popular  inatnictioD  tendered  it  inevitable  that 
Europe  should  einlc  into  error,  or  rather  madnese,  sod  into  this  it 
really  did  sink.  On  the  one  hand,  it  raised  itself  into  a  gigantic 
hwght  in  particular  arts ;  on  the  other,  it  lout  for  the  whole  of  its 
people  all  the  staUlity  and  support  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  rest- 
ing oa  the  guidance  of  nature.  On  the  one  side,  no  quarter  of  the  globe 
ever  stood  so  high ;  but  on  the  other,  no  qna/t«r  of  the  globe  has  ever 
sunk  so  low.  With  the  golden  head  of  ita  particular  arts,  it  touches 
the  clouds,  like  the  image  of  the  prophet ;  bat  popalar  instruction, 
whk^  ought  to  be  the  basis  and  support  of  this  golden  head,  is  every 
where,  on  the  oontrary,  the  most  wretched,  fragile,  good-for-nothing 
day,  like  the  feet  of  that  gigantic  image.'* 

For  this  inooogruity  in  our  intelleotual  cnltfare,  he  blames  chiefly 
thsert  of  printtTU/,  through  which,  he  says,  the  eyes  have  become 
book-eyes — men  have  beoome  book-men. 

Throoghout  the  w^k,  he  speaks  against  the  senseless  use  of  the 
tcmgue — against  the  habit  of  talking  without  any  real  purpose. 
"The  babbling  disposition  of  our  time,  (he  says,)  is  bo  much  bound 
up  with  the  struggle  of  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  their  daily  bread,  and  with  their  slavish  adherence  to  costom,  that 
it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  tliia  temporiang  race  shall  gladly 
recnve  into  thar  hearts  trnt^  so  much  opposed  to  their  sensual  de- 
pravi^.  Wherever  the  fandameotal  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  on  thorn  dormant  fiwullies  emplf 
words  are  propt  up,  there  yon  are  making  dreamers,  whose  visions  are 
all  the  more  vkrionary  because  the  W(»ds  tliat  were  propt  up  on  tiheir 
miserable  yawning  eziatence,  were  high-sounding,  and  fiill  of  preten- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  course,  such  pupils  will  dream  any  and  every 
titing  before  tbey  will  dream  thai  they  are  *l»q>inff  and  dreamng ; 
but  all  those  about  them  who  are  awake,  perodve  their  presumption, 
and,  (when  it  suits,)  put  them  down  as  somnambulists. 

"  The  meaningless  declamation  of  this  snperSoial  knowledge  pro- 
duces men  who  &ncy  that  they  have  reached  the  goal  in  all  branches 
of  study,  just  because  their  whole  life  is  a  belabored  prating  about 
that  goal ;  but  they  never  accomplish  so  much  as  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
reach  it,  because  through  their  life  it  never  had  that  alluring  diarm 
in  tb^r  eyes  which  any  object  must  possess  to  induce  a  man  lo  makf 
an  effort  to  attain  it.  The  present  age  abounds  in  men  of  this  class, 
and  is  diseased  by  a  kind  of  wisdom  which  carries  us  forward  ^ro 
farmi,  as  cripples  are  borne  along  a  raoe-oouise,  to  the  goal  of  knowl- 
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edge,  when,  at  the  suae  time,  it  could  nevn  enabla  us  to  cdnuioe 
toward  this  g&l  by  our  own  efibrta,  before  our  feet  had  been  healed." 

In  other  parts  of  the  book  h«  attacks  govfirnmaiits  as  indifferent  to 
the  wet&re  of  the  people.  "The  lowei  dasMs  of  Europe,  (he  says,) 
are  neglected  and  wretched :  moat  of  those  who  stand  aufficientljr 
near  to  be  able  to  help  them,  have  ao  time  for  duDking  what  may  be 
for  their  weliare— they  have  always  eomething  to  do  i^uite  diflerent 
from  liia," 

From  this,  the  second  and  polemical  elamant  of  the  book,  I  pass  to 
the  third  and  poutive  one,  namdy,  the  kind  of  education  by  which 
Pestalom  proposes  to  replace  the  false  education  of  our  time.  This 
might  in  some  meaanre  be  anttdpated  from  the  polemical  pasaegee 
which  have  been  cited. 

He  thus  enundatee  the  problem  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
solve :  "  In  the  empirical  researches  which  I  made  in  reference  to  my 
subject,  I  did  not  start  &am  any  poaitire  system ;  I  was  not  ao- 
qnainted  wilb  any  one ;  I  simply  put  to  myself  the  question,  What 
would  you  do,  if  you  wanted  to  give  a  single  child  all  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  which  he  requires  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attend  properly  to  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  so  atUin  to  inward 
oontentment  ?" 

Thtoretieal  knowUdge  and  praetieal  ikUl  coniUtnte,  accordingly, 
tlie  most  important  subjects  of  the  work.  They  are  treated  with  a 
apecial  relation  to  the  two  questions, — What  knowledge  and  skill  do 
children  require !  and,  How  are  these  best  imparted  to  Uiem  t  The 
nm  is  to  point  out  the  proper  ohject  of  education,  and  tlie  way  to 
attain  that  object. 

Of  practical  skill,  howeTer,  there  is  comparatively  very  UttJe  ttii, 
notwithstanding  that  Pe&talozzi  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  it.  "  Knowl- 
edge without  skill,  (he  says,)  is  perhaps  the  moat  fatal  gift  which  an 
evil  genius  has  bestowed  upon  tbe  present  age."  But  Pestalozzi'i 
ideaa  in  relation  to  practical  skill,  and  the  method  of  attaining  it, 
seem  to  have  been  still  indistinct 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  quite  at  home  in  the  r^ion  oi  tlieoretical 
knowledge :  to  show  the  starting-point,  the  road,  and  the  destination, 
in  the  journey  through  this  region,  is  the  main  design  of  his  work. 

His  polemic  against  senseless  talking  shows  that  he  had  sought 
and  found  the  real  root  of  the  tree  of  which  words  are  the  spiritual 
bloeeoms. 

The  begiuDing  of  all  knowledge,  according  to  Pestalozd,  is  obaerva- 
iiim  ;  the  last  ptant  to  be  attuned,  a  clear  notion.  He  says :  "  If  I 
loA.  back  and  ask  myself  what  I  really  have  done  toward  the 
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improvement  of  the  methods  of  elementary  inatrnction,  I  find  that,  In 
TOCOgDiziog  observatdon  w  the  ab&olut«  basis  of  all  knowledge,  I  have 
establiahod  the  firat  and  most  importtuit  principle  of  instruction,  and 
that,  setting  atide  all  particular  systecns  of  inatmctiona,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  what  ongbt  to  be  the  character  of  the  instruotjon 
itself,  and  what  are  the  fnndamcntal  laws  according  to  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race  mnst  be  determined  by  nature."  In  auother 
place,  be  requires  it  to  be  acknowledged,  "that  observation  is  the  ab- 
solute basb  of  all  knowledge,  in  other  words,  that  all  knowledge  must 
proceed  from  obeerralion  and  moat  admit  of  being  retraced  to  that 
source. " 

But  what  does  Pestalozzi  understand  by  observation?  "  It  b,  (he 
says,)  simply  directing  the  senses  to  outward  objects,  and  exciting  con- 
sciousness of  the  impression  produced  on  them  by  those  objects." 
He  refers,  of  course,  principally  to  the  sense  of  sight  But  the  ear  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  "  When  sounds  are  produced  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  child,  and  its  consciousness  of  the  impression  which  these 
sounds  make  on  its  mind  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  aroused, 
this,  to  the  child,  is  just  as  much  observation,  as  when  objects  are 
placed  before  its  eyes,  and  consciousness  is  awakened  by  the  impres- 
sion which  the  objects  make  on  the  sense  of  sight  By  the  aid  of 
his  spelling  book,  therefore,  the  child's  ear  is  to  be  familiarized  willi 
the  series  of  elementary  sounds  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
a  knowledge  of  langu^e,  just  as  it  is  to  be  made  acqu^nted  with 
visible  objects  by  the  aid  of  his  Book  for  Mothers. 

According  to  this,  obeervaUon  would  mean  every  impression  which 
the  mind  receives  through  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Does  Pestalozzi  esdude  the  remaining  senses  I  Ko;  for  be  fre- 
quently speaks  of  the  impressions  of  the  jSv*  senses,  and  he  says  that 
the  understanding  collects  the  impressions  which  the  senses  receive 
ftom  external  nature  into  a  whole,  or  into  a  notion,  and  then  develops 
this  idea  until  it  attains  clearness.  And  elsewhere  he  says  that  the 
mechanical  form  of  al!  insti^ctJOD  should  be  regulated  by  the  eternal 
laws  according  to  which  the  human  mind  rises  from  the  perceptions 
of  sense  to  clear  notions, 

Pestaloza  repeatedly  dwells  upon  this  process  of  intellectual 
development 

Above  every  Uiing,  he  will  have  attention  given  to  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  namely  obsen-ation.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  objeota 
are  seen  separately  by  the  children,  not  dimly  at  a  distance,  bnt  close 
at  hand  and  distinctly;  then  also  that  there  shall  be  placed  before 
the  children,  not  abnormal,  bnt  characteristic  spedmens  of  any  olasa 
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of  objects — Buch  as  will  conrej  a  correct  id«ft  of  iha  thing  mud  of  ita 
most  imporbuit  properties.  Thus,  for  exunple,  a  Ium,  one^yed,  w 
six-fingered  man,  he  says,  would  not  be  [mtper  to  eoony  the  idea  of 
the  humao  form. 

Out  of  the  obeerratton  of  an  ol^ect,  tb«  first  thing  that  arises,  h« 
says,  b  the  necessity  of  naming  it;  from  naming  it,  we  pass  on  to 
determining  its  properties,  that  is  to  description ;  out  of  a  clear  des- 
cription is  finally  developed  the  definition — the  distinct  idea  of  the 
ol^ect.  The  full  maturity  of  this,  the  last  frait  of  all  instruction,  de> 
pends  materially  on  the  rigoroas  germination  of  the  seed  sown  in  the 
first  instance — on  the  amoont  of  wisdom  ezerdsed  in  gniding  the 
children  to  habits  of  obeerradon.  Definidona  not  founded  on  obser- 
rations,  he  says,  produce  a  superficial  and  unprofitable  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Jnst  when  we  b^n  to  think  that  we  nnderstand  Peataloni's  viewa, 
he  again  leads  us  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  idea  which  he  attaches  to 
observatioD. 

He  saya  the  idea  had  only  lately  sbnok  him,  "  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge arises  out  o(  number,  form,  and  words."  On  this  triple  batu^ 
he  says,  education  must  proceed ;  and — 

"  1.  It  must  teach  the  children  to  look  attentively  at  every  object 
which  they  are  made  to  peroMve  as  unity,  that  is,  at  separated  fiH>m 
those  other  objects  with  which  it  appean  in  connection. 

2.  It  must  make  them  acquainted  with  the  form  of  every  object, 
that  is,  ita  size  and  proportion. 

8.  It  must  teach  them  as  early  as  posnble  the  names  and  words 
applicable  to  alt  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted." 

Pestalozri  found  it  diffiault,  however,  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  ' 
are  not  all  Ihc  other  property  which  the  five  senses  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive in  objecta,  just  as  mnch  elements  ot  our  knowledge,  as  number, 
form,  and  name  ?"  His  answer  is,  "All  poniUe  objects  have  neces- 
sarily number,  form,  and  name  ;  but  the  remaining  properties  which 
the  senses  enable  us  to  perceive  are  not  possessed  by  any  object  in 
oomroon  with  all  others,  but  this  property  is  shared  with  one  object, 
and  that  with  another." 

When  Pestalotii  made  form  a  category  to  embrace  all  and  every 
thing,  he  only  thought  of  the  vimble,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  further 
development  of  his  instrucdos  in  form,  which  deals  chiefiy  with  the 
messuring  of  visible  objects. 

But  there  are  innumerable  observadona  which  have  oothiog  what- 
ever to  do  with  form  and  number;  for  example,  tasting  honey, 
smelling  roses,  &c 
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The  pronuDflQce  which  Fwtaloaa  g»v«  to  fonn  uid  number  caused 
him  to  nndertaite  a  new  treatment  <4  the  ■u'tjecta  of  geonietcy  and 
arithmetic  Snbaeqnently  he  divided  geometry  into  inatruction  in 
form  and  inrtnution  in  sp&oee,  for  tho  reason  that  we  peroeive  shape 
and  size,  (mathematical  quality  and  qnantity,)  iodependeDtly  of  each 
Other ;  drawing  he  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  f<Hrm — writing  a 
part  of  drawing. 

But  what  beoame  of  Peetalosd's  [ninciple,  that  observation  is  the 
foundation  of  all  intelligence,  when  be  thus  gave  an  undne  prominenoe 
to  form  and  nnrober,  and  neglected  all  other  properties?  Suppose 
that  we  put  a  g^ass  onbe  into  the  hands  of  a  cbild  and  he  observes  in 
respect  to  it  nothing  else,  but  that  it  has  the  cubic  form,  and,  over  and 
above  this,  that  it  is  on«  cube, — so  &r  this  glass  cube  is  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  a  wooden  one.  But  if  I  require  to  take  notice  of 
other  propertiea,  such  as  color,  transparency,  weight,  &&,  in  order 
that  I  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  glass  cube,  as  a  separate  ot^t, 
and  so  describe  it  that  it  shall  be  distinguished  with  cert^ty  from 
every  other  cnbe,-~then  I  must  fix  my  attention,  not  only  on  form  and 
number,  but  on  all  apparent  properties,  as  elements  in  a  complete 
observation. 

Lastly,  language  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  observation.  Why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  form  a  perfectly  correct  notion  i^  an  ol^aot 
that  has  no  name — for  instanoe  a  newly-discovered  plant  1  Language 
only  gives  us  the  expression  for  the  impressions  of  the  sensee;  in  it 
is  reflected  the  whole  world  of  onr  perceptions.  "  It  is,"  as  PeataloiB 
rightly  obeervee, "  the  reflex  of  all  the  impressions  which  nature's 
entire  domain  has  made  on  the  human  race."  Bnt  what  does  he  go 
on  to  say  t  "Therefore  I  make  use  of  it,  and  endeavor,  by  the 
guidance  ot  its  uttered  souods,  to  reprodnce  in  the  child  the  self-eame 
impressions  whid>,  in  the  human  race,  have  occasioned  and  formed 
these  sounds.  Great  is  the  gift  of  langnagA.  It  gives  to  the  child  in 
one  moment  what  nature  required  thousands  of  yean  to  give  man." 

In  that  case,  every  child  would  be  a  rich  hwr  of  antiquity,  without 
the  trouble  of  acquintion;  wwds  would  be  current  notes  for  the 
tlungs  wluch  they  designate.  Bnt  both  nature  and  history  protest 
against  payment  in  such  currency,  and  give  only  to  him  that  hath. 
Does  not  Pestalozs  himself  repeatedly  protest  against  this  very  thing  I 
"  The  christian  people  of  our  quarter  of.  the  w<vld,  (he  says,)  have 
sunk  into  these  depths,  becanae  in  thor  lower  school  estaUishmenta 
the  nund  has  been  loaded  with  a  burden  of  empty  words,  which  has 
not  only  efbced  the  impmtiont  cf  maturt,  but  has  even  destroyed  tlte 
inward  eusceptilnlity  for  such  impreesiona," 
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PesUloza's  farther  treatment  of  the  inatinction  in  langviige  clearly 
proves  that,  contrary  to  his  own  prinnpleB,  he  really  Horibed  »  nug* 
ical  power  to  words— that  he  put  them  more  or  lew  in  the  place  of 
oburratioD — <uid.  (to  speak  with  a  flgnre,)  that  he  made  the  reflected 
imi^  of  a  tiling  equal  to  the  thing  itself. 

Ab  this  error  of  Feetalosd'a  is  of  the  greatest  oonaeqnenoe,  I  will 
examine  it  more  cloeely.  In  the  instraction  in  language,  he  b«^iM 
with  lessons  on  sounds ;  these  are  followed  by  lessons  on  words;  and 
these  again  hy  leseons  on  langni^. 

I.  Lbbbonbion  SonKDs. — ■'The  spelling  book,  (taya  Pestalozai,) 
must  contain  the  entire  range  of  sounds  of  which  the  language  oon- 
eists,  and  portions  of  it  should  be  repeated  daily  in  every  family,  not 
only  by  the  child  that  is  going  through  the  exercises  to  learn  how  to 
spell,  but  also  by  motliers,  whhin  hearing  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
in  order  that  Uiese  sounds  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  be  so  deeply 
iropresged  upon  the  memory  of  the  child,  even  while  it  is  yet  unable 
to  pronounce  a  single  one  of  them,  that  they  shall  never  be  foi^tten. 
No  one  imngines  to  what  a  degree  the  attention  of  infants  is  aroused 
by  the  repetition  of  such  simple  sounds  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  da,  da,  da,  ma, 
ma,  ma,  la,  la,  la,  dec,  or  what  a  charm  Buch  repetition  has  for 
them.'' 

And  so  the  child  in  the  cradle  is  to  have  no  rest  from  elementary 
teaching ;  the  cradle  songs  sung  to  it  are  to  consist  of  such  delightM 
bawling  and  bleating  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  Ac.,  which  might  well  scare  away 
the  child's  guardian  angels. 

As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  talk,  it  ia  to  "repeat  some  eeqnences 
of  these  sounds  every  day  ;"  then  follow  eiercises  in  spelling. 

IL  "Lessoxb  in  Words,  or  rather,  Lissonb  m  Nima." — Ac- 
cording to  Peetalozri,  "  all  the  most  important  objects  in  the  world 
are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  child  in  the  Book  for  Mothers." 

"Lessons  in  names  consist  in  giving  the  children  lists  of  the  names 
of  the  most  important  olgects  in  all  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  his- 
tory, in  geography,  and  in  the  pnisnits  and  relations  <^  mankind, 
Tliese  lists  of  words  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  merely  aa 
exercises  in  learning  to  read,  immediately  after  he  has  gone  through 
his  spelling  book ;  and  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  children  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  lists  at 
irorda,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  repeat  them  from  memory,  merely 
fn  tlie  time  that  is  required  to  perfect  them  in  reading:  the  gain  of 
what  at  this  age  is  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  lists  of  names  so  va- 
rious and  comprehensive,  is  immeasurable,  in  fiudlitatmg  the  subsequent 
instraction  of  the  chlldrai ." 
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3»T«  again  it  is  not  eren  remotely  binted  that  the  children  ought 
to  knoir  the  tilings  named;  words,  mere  words,  are  put  in  the  place 
of  obaervadon. 

8.  LssaoNs  IX  LANanASE. — ^The  higheet  «m  of  language,  accord- 
ing to  Featalozzi's  idea,  is  to  lead  us  from  dim  perceptions  to  clear 
notions,  and  that  bj  the  following  process : — 

1.  "We  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  an  object,  and  name  it  aa 
nnity,  as  an  objeoL 

2.  We  gradually  become  conscioas  of  its  distinguiBhing  qualities, 
and  learn  how  to  name  them. 

S.  We  reoeiTe  throagh  language  the  power  of  designating  these 
qualities  of  the  objects  more   precisely   by  means  of  verbs   and 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  object  of  the 
Pestalozzian  lessons  in  names ;  but,  when  viewed  more  closely,  the 
lessons  are  found  to  consist,  not  in  the  naming  of  objects  arising  ont 
of  knowing  them,  but  id  the  names  for  their  own  sake. 

In  reference  to  the  second  operation,  when  Festalozzi  writes  oa  the 
black-board  the  word  "eel,"  and  adds  the  qualities,  "slippery,  worm- 
ahaped,  thick-skinned,''  the  children  by  no  means  become  conscious 
of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  an  eel,  and  learn  to  name  them, 
through  observing  an  eel ;  they  rather  get  adjectives  to  tht  noun 
"  eel."  Of  the  process  by  which  these  adjectives  arise  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  qualities  which  they  express,  there  is  ag^n  nothing  siud. 

This  neglect  of  observation  is  still  more  striking,  when  Pestalozzi, 
firther  on,  classifies  what  is  to  be  learned  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Gec^aphy.  3.  Phyaca.  6.  Physiology. 

2.  Hktory.  4.  Natural  History. 

Each  of  these  five  beads  he  divides  again  into  forty  subdivisions,  so 
that  he  makes  two  hundred  subdivisions.  He  now  proceeds  to  give 
lists  of  words  in  all  these  subjects  in  alphabetical  order,  which 
lists  are  to  be  impressed  upon  the  childrens'  memories,  "  till  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  forgotten."  Afterward,  this  alphabetical 
nomenclature  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  " scientific"  one.  "  I  do  not 
know,  (says  Pestalozzi,)  whether  it  is  necessary  to  illnstrat«  the  matter 
further  by  an  example ;  it  spears  to  me  almost  euperfluouB :  never- 
theless, I  will  do  so,  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  form.  S.  6f.  One 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Europe  is  Germany :  the  child  in  first  of  all 
made  well  acquainted  with  the  division  of  Germany  into  ten  circles, 
so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  foi^t  it ;  then  the  names  of  the  towns 
of  Germany  are  placed  before  him,  at  first  in  mere  alphabetical  order 
for  him  to  read,  but  each  of  these  towns  is  previously  marked  with 
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tli«  nnmber  of  tlie  ciicl«  in  which  it  lies.  Aa  soon  m  tb«  child  oan 
read  the  names  of  the  toinu  fluently,  he  ia  taught  the  oonmotioa  of 
the  numbers  with  the  anbdiTisions  of  the  mun  heads,  fotd  in  a  fnr 
houn  he  is  able  to  determine  the  place  of  the  entire  nntnbar  of  Ger- 
man towns  in  these  subdinsions.  For  example,  mppose  tiie  names 
of  the  following  ptsees  in  Oermanj'  are  set  before  him,  marked  by 
numbere : — 

Aachan,  (Als-lo-CW        AHeabsch,  B.  AKenMlia,  lOi 

pelle,)  S.  Atlewlort  B-  Altiundien,  8. 

Aoleo,  3.  Allerapei^,  S.  Altona,  10. 

Abenberg,  4.  AlBdumTBii,  3.  AltotC  1. 

AberUum.  11.  AUeben,  10.  AltranatiUlt,  9. 

Ackcn,  10.  Altbnnzlau,  11.        Attwassor,  13. 

Aclenbflch,  11.  Altena,  9.  Alketdisaeo,  B. 

Agler,  1.  Altenau,  10.  Amberg,  2. 

Alirburgen,  10.  Alteobeig,  9.  Ambraa,  1. 

Ai^mont,  S.  Altenburg,  9.  AmSneborg,  S. 


k,  1. 
Sa  reads  them  all  in  the  following  manner : — 

Aachen  lies  in  the  Weatphaiian  oirote ; 

Abenberg  in  the  Franconian  circle ; 

Acken  in  the  Lower  Saxony  circle;  and  so  on. 

In  this  manner  the  child  is  eridratly  enabled,  at  fint  si^t  of  the 
nnmber  or  mark  referring  to  the  subdirisioos  of  the  main  head,  to 
determine  the  place  of  each  word  of  the  list  in  the  scientific  claMiS- 
catJon  of  the  subject,  and  thus,  as  I  before  said,  to  change  the  alpha- 
betic^ into  a  scientific  nomenclature." 

It  is  quite  nnneceesary  to  give  a  refutation  of  them  views.* 

Farther  on  in  the  book,  there  follow  some  directions  "  how  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  to  the  pupil  the  nature,  qnalities,  and  fiinctiona  of  all 
the  objects  with  which  the  leeeons  in  names  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted, and  wfaidi  have  already  been  explained  to  him,  to  a  eertain 
extent,  by  placing  their  qualities  side  by  side  with  their  names."  For 
this  purpose,  the  modier  is  to  read  to  the  diild  oertwn  sentences,  and 
the  child  is  to  repeat  thfm  after  her.  Many  of  these  sentences  would 
be  quite  unintelligible  to  a  child ;  for  instance,  "  Ilie  creditor  desires 
payment,"  "The  right  mnst  be  maintained."  They  ate  mere  exerdses 
in  reading,  not  based  in  the  sl^test  degree  on  obserratioa. 

We  have  seen  that  Pestaloxzi  fixed  his  atteiition  chiefly  on  the 
prindple  that  instruction  must  be  bftsed  on  observation,  out  of  which 
the  clear  idea  ia  at  last  developed.  He  says  that  we  are  dacded  by 
the  charm  of  a  language,  "whioh  we  speak  without  havbg  any  real 

*  ObMrre,  loo,  how  Pdtmkiul  hua  Ukcn  Ihi  oalnca  oT  uj  obican  phBa  Uul  MeniTsd 
la  hin  II  Ibt  molBHil,  end)  u  ^tartSn,  ^ia,  As,  Oattllh»  SI  placM  vluiaaiianuaan 
flTiD,  aiaalBuHtwouldddBTdalMlaclaikd  iDaMbool  laofnph)'.  NU a aonl ia hM 
■boot  taipa. 
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knowledge  of  tlie  ideu  conveyed  by  tiie  words  whicli  we  allow  to  ran 
through  our  mouttw."  He  combats  "  all  sdeotuGc  teaching  which  ia 
aaaljEed,  explained,  and  dictated  hj  men  who  have  not  learnt  to 
think  and  speak  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,"  whose  "  de6- 
nitions  moat  be  conjured  into  the  soul  like  a  diui  ex  maehitxA,  or 
must  be  blown  into  the  ears  as  by  stage-promptors;"  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  men  "  sink  into  a  miseroble  mode  of  education,  fit  only  for 
forming  playractors.''  He  speaks  with  great  warmth  against  "  defini- 
tions not  founded  on  obserration."  "  A  definition,  (he  says,)  is  the 
dmplest  expression  of  clear  ideas,  but  for  the  child  it  contains  troth 
only  in  BO  &r  as  he  has  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  th» 
groundwork  of  obeervation  on  which  these  ideas  are  based ;  whenever 
he  ia  left  without  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  observation  of  a  natoial 
object  which  haa  been  defined  to  him,  ha  only  learns  to  play  with 
words  t^B  so  many  counters,  deoeives  himsel(|  and  places  a  blind  be- 
lief in  sounds  which  willoonvey  to  him  no  idea,  nor  give  rise  to  any 
Other  thought,  except  just  this,  that  he  has  nttared  certain  sounds.* 
Sitic  iila  laeryoKM. 

These  excellent  {Hinciples  can  not  receive  too  much  attention ;  but 
if  Featalom's  own  method  of  instruction  be  squared  by  them,  it  will 
be  found  to  run  (|uite  counter  to  them.  He  begins,  not  with  obsar- 
ratkniB,  but  with  words;  with  him,  subatantivea  stand  in  the  place 
<tf  the  observation  of  objects,  adjectives  in  the  place  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  propertdee  of  objects.  His  polemic  against  empty  word- 
wisdom  hits  therefore  his  own  method  of  instruction.  Fichte  says 
nry  truly  in  regard  to  Festalom'a  idea:  "In  the  Geld  if  objective 
knowledge,  which  relates  to  external  objects,  the  acquaintance  widt 
the  literal  sign  that  repieeeots  the  cieameas  and  definiteness  of  the 
knowledge,  adds  nothing  whatever  for  the  student  himself;  it  only 
heightens  the  value  of  the  knowledge  with  reference,  to  its  communi- 
cation to  others,  which  is  a  totally  di&rent  matter.  The  clearness 
of  snoh  knowledge  can  result  only  from  observation,  and  that  which 
we  can  at  |4ea8are  reproduce  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  it  really  is,  in  lh« 
uaagioation,  is  perfacUy  known,  whether  we  have  a  word  for  it  or  not. 

We  are  even  ot  the  Ofunioo  that  this  perfection  of  obeervation 

■PmuIouI  tin  rttow*  brlidr  ud  inilr  Llut  non*  InllhoHWho  ban  i  thnroof h  knowl- 
•dfi  of  ■  nitjec>  eu  ponlMr  iln  ft niilviplvBilkM  sT  U  la  wordL  "irt  hannoiaelMr 
pacMptiDD  of  ■  iblBi,"  ba  aaji, "  I  ewi  not  aaj  vlib  eanainij  vhal  lla  allrilmtw  an,  unttb 
iHwbalLIla;  lew  not  even  dMrlbi  K,  mnehlMa  dell  oe  It.  If  Ihen  a  Ihirtl  pnwn  putt 
fniD  m;  moDih  iha  wordi  b;  Buana  or  wbleh  aene  otbw  pamn,  irbn  had  a  elaar  caoctf- 
Bmsf  lh<tblDS,IB|]u*llliiWlllftbla  le  paopla  aTtala  mn  aunp,  Jl  ii  nol  oo  Itila  accouM 
taj  elnnr  id  n» ;  bal  K  la  elnr  U>  Uw  other  ptnsD  aad  ant  to  ma  » loiif  a>  Iha  worda  of 
Ihto  penan  art  bm  fer  na  whai  ibtj  ar*  fer  Um:  Uw  daOBli*  iijri^nn  oTlba  Wl 

No.  ltt-{Vctt.  IT.,  No.  :.J-6. 
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sbonld  prooede  the  aoqaaintance  tntin  the  litend  ugn,  and  that  &« 
opposite  way  leads  directly  to  tbat  w^d  oT  fog  and  ihsdom,  and  t» 
tliat  earlj  lue  of  the  tongne,  both  of  which  are  so  jnatly  batefii]  to 
PMtalozs ;  nay  eren,  that  he  who  is  onljr  ooDoemed  to  know  the  word 
at  the  earliest  poanble  nwrnent,  and  who  deems  his  knowledge  coib- 
pletd  so  soon  ss  he  knows  it,  lives  precisely  in  that  world  of  fog,  and 
is  only  coBcemed  fot  its  extenston." 

We  should  have  eipecled  from  Festalorai  some  directions,  firsl,  how 
to  ezer<^  the  senses  of  children,  and  cultiTato  in  them  the  power  of 
rapidly  arrinog  at  clear  eonoeptioos  of  oljecto ;  second,  how  we  should 
teach  them  to  express  in  bnguage  the  imprenions  of  their  senses — to 
tzanslate  their  mute  observations  into  words. 

But  Peetaloczi  doea  ^ve  some  hints,  particatarly  as  to  Hie  method 
in  which  instruction  in  natural  history  should  be  imparted.  We  must 
not  allow  the  child  to  go  into  the  woods  and  meadows,  in  order  Co 
become  acquainted  with  trees  tmd  plsQts.  "Traeaand  plants,  (he 
says,)  do  not  there  stand  in  the  luder  best  adapted  to  make  the 
character  of  each  class  apparent,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  by  the  first 
impresnons  of  the  objects  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  this  de- 
\  X-  partmeot  of  science.  It  would  huA»  me  too  &r  away  from  my  pur- 
'  pose,  were  I  to  refnte  this  eioeauVe  pedantry  of  method,  (with  the 

beet  ^U  in  the  world,  I  cut  find  no  better  word  for  it,)  against  which 
every  mind  that  has  any  degree  of  freshness,  and  is  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  natare,  will  at  onoe  rise  up  in  condemnation. 

But,  thongh  nothing  further  is  sud,  in  the  work  before  us,  on  tb« 
education  of  the  senses,  and  the  instraclion  in  language  oonnected 
therewith,  Peetalo^  refers  us  to  his  "  Book  for  Mothera,"  for  mora 
on  these  pointa.  His  prindple,  that  the  learning  of  a  child  must  com- 
mence with  what  lies  near  to  it,  appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  idaa, 
that  no  natural  object  lay  nearer  to  a  child  than  its  own  body,  and 
that  therefore  it  should  cotnmenee  by  observing  that.  The  Book  for 
Mothers  describes  Uie  body,  with  alt  its  hmbs  and  parts  of  limbs, 
down  to  the  minuteet  jmntt.  Few  persons,  (I  do  not  ^>eak  of  sur- 
geons,) are  so  well  acquwoted  with  the  structure  of  the  body  as  tha 
child  is  to  be  made.  Few  people  will  understand,  for  instance,  the 
following  description:  "The  middle  bones  of  the  index  finger  ntt 
placed  out^de,  on  the  middle  joints  of  the  index  Gnger,  between  the 
back  and  middle  members  of  the  index  finger,"  ice.  The  mother  is 
to  go  through  the  book,  word  Sot  word,  with  ths  child,  making 
constant  reference  to  the  child's  own  body. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Pestslozid,  to  select  the 
child's  body  as  the  first  object  on  which  it  should  s 
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<^  sight  and  apeeoh,  And,  gQaerally,  the  so-c«lted  exerdses  in  obMmu 
tioQ  employed  by  Peatalosii  and  hit  «^ool,  ought  properly  to  be  re- 
garded sa  exenuBes  in  reading,  in  vhioh  the  object  is  fat  more  to 
make  the  ohildrea  acqtuunted  with  worda  and  sentencea  than  to  give 
them  diitinct  and  lasttng  imprataions,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
thing  apokan  o£  He  who  yceteidsy  asw  a  man,  with  wfaoae  image 
be  was  so  strongly  impressed  that  he  cftn  to-day  depict  it  ^m  his 
inward  conc«ption — he  who  tanlay  can  con«otly  sing  from  m^nory 
a  melody  which  he  heard  yeeterdsiy — he  who  yesterday  smdt  yiDft- 
gsr,  and  to-day  feels  the  water  gather  in  hia  month  at  the  recollection 
of  the  smell — girea  proof  of  hia  obserration  by  the  conception 
which  be  has  formed,  even  though  he  does  not  translate  that  concep- 
tion into  worda.  The  generality  of  the  exercises  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  followers  never  produced  such  an  imagination  d  perceptions  as 
this. 

Toward  the  concluuon  of  the  work,  Festaloizi  asks  himself:  "How 
does  the  queation  of  religion  stalid  with  relation  to  the  priixapleB 
which  I  have  adopted  as  true  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race  in  geuwal  V 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  him  in  his  answer  to  this  question.  Every 
thing  that  is  lofty  in  man  ia  founded,  according  to  him,  in  the  rela- 
tionship which  Bobebts  between  the  infant  and  ita  mother.  The  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  confidence  and  love  in  the  child  toward  the  mother 
gradually  unfold  themselves,  and  are,  at  a  later  period,  transferred  by 
the  child,  on  the  admonition  of  the  mother,  to  God.  This,  with 
Pestalozzi,  is  the  only  way  of  training  the  child  in  religion.  It  pre- 
supposes a  modiBr  pure  as  an  angel,  and  a  child  originally  quite  in- 
nocenL  The  mother  is  also,  like  a  saint,  to  take  the  child  under  her 
wings,  when  it  grows  up  and  is  enticed  to  evil  by  the  world,  which  is 
not  innocent,  "  as  God  first  created  it."  According  to  this  view, 
motherless  orphans  most  remain  entirely  without  religious  training. 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  about  the  father ;  just  once  he  ia  mentioned, 
and  then  itissaid  that  he  is  "tied  to  hia  workshop,"  and  can  not  ^ve 
up  hia  time  to  die  child. 

In  short,  the  mother  is  repTenent«d  aa  the  mediator  between  God 
and  the  child.  But  not  once  is  it  mentioned  that  she  herself  needs  a 
mediator ;  not  once  in  the  whole  book  does  the  name  of  Christ  occnr. 
It  ia  nowhere  aaid  that  the  mother  is  a  christian  mother,  a  member 
of  the  chnich,  and  that  she  teaches  the  child  what  she,  as  a  member 
of  the  chnrch,  has  learnt  Holy  writ  is  ignored ;  the  mother  draws 
her  theolc^  out  of  her  own  heart  There  pervades  this  work  there- 
fore a  decided  alienation  from  Christ    But  we  shall  afterward  see 
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Uiftt  it  would  be  nujiut  to  measore  Pestaloizi's  ideas  on  raligiona  in- 
itructtOD  by  the  nnteiuble  theory  broog^t  forward  in  the  hut  ohaptan 
of  this  work. 

Having  thns  ooandered  the  oonteDti  <^  this  book,  which  was  wiit- 
ten  and  bod  its  origin  iu  Burgdor^  wluch  contains  fundameDtal  edU' 
oalioDal  principles  of  the  bigfaeet  value  and  importaaca,  aide  bj  side 
with  the  meet  glaring  edacational  blundeta  and  abanrdities,  it  will  be 
of  the  gnateat  interest  to  hear  how  Peataloni  performed  his  wo<^  as 
ft  teacher,  and  as  the  director  of  h»  iudtutitm,  in  Bnigdorf.  We 
shall  obtain  infonnation  on  this  point  from  ft  small  but  in  many 
respects  highly  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Sbort 
Sketch  cJ  my  Edncational  Life,  by  John  Bamsaoer."*  The  writer, 
who  was  the  eon  of  a  tradesman,  and  was  born  in  1 790  at  Heriseu  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  AppenzeU,  migrated  thence  in  1800,  along  with 
forty-four  other  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  yean  of  age,  at  a  time 
when  several  cantons,  Appenzell  among  the  rest,  had  been  totally 
desolated  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  he  came 
thus  to  Bcblenmen,  not  far  &om  Bnrgdorf.  While  at  Schleumeo,  he 
attended  die  lower  bnrgh  school  of  Buigdor^  in  which,  as  already 
stated,  Peetalozzi  taught  He  gives  the  fc41owing  account  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  teaching : — 

"I  ^aboat  as  mncli  regolar  soboolingas  Hieotlier  stdndsn,  namelT,  none 
■t  all ;  but  his,  (Pestaloza'a^  sacred  leal,  his  devoted  lovs,  wMoh  noaed  him 
to  be  entirely  luunindAil  of  blnwelf^  hii  ■erious  and  deprenod  state  of  mind, 
wtiicb  stmck  even  the  diUdrsD,  made  the  deepest  impnevon  on  ma,  and  knit 
mj  chUdUice  and  gntefiil  heart  to  hii  fbrever. 

It  Is  impo^Ue  to  give  a  clear  picture  oT  this  ichool  as  a  whole ;  all  that  I 
can  do  ii  to  riiatch  a  mw  partial  vjcvra. 

Pestalozzi's  intention  was  that  aU  the  instruction  given  in  this  school  should 
start  from  fbnn,  number,  and  language,  and  Bhonld  have  a  constaDt  iiebr- 
eooe  to  these  elements.  There  was  no  regular  plan  in  existence,  neither  wm 
there  a  lime-labU^  fi»  which  reaaon  PeatatoEzi  did  not  tie  hima^  down  to  anj 
'  icular  hours,  but  generall}'  went  on  with  the  same  subject  for  two  or  three 
re  together.  There  were  aliout  sirtf  of  ns,  boys  *nd  girls,  of  ag«e  varTing 
nnm  el^t  to  fifteen  fears;  the  Bcbool-hoors  were  from  8  till  11  in  themoniing 
and  from  3  to  4  in  the  aAcmoon.  The  instrut.'tion  which  we  received  was  aa- 
tirelf  limited  to  drawing,  dphering,  and  ezardsee  in  langnsge.  We  it^ther 
read  nor  wrote,  and  acoOTdtng);  we  bad  neitherraading  nor  writing  books;  ant 
were  we  retinired  to  commit  to  niem<»7  any  thing  secnlar  or  ascred. 

For  the  drawing,  we  had  neither  copiea  to  draw  ftcn  nor  diiectums  irtiat  to 
draw,  but  only  crayons  and  tioards;  and  we  were  told  to  draw  "what  we 
liked  "  during  the  time  that  Peetaloid  was  reading  alood  smtencea  about  natural 
Uslory,  (u  ezerdsea  in  language.)  Bat  we  did  not  know  whM  to  draw,  aad 
•oit  bsppenedlhat  sixne  drew  men  and  women,  semis  Ijomee,  and  others  strinn 
knots,  arabesques,  or  whatever  else  came  into  tbar  heada  PeslalMd  never 
looked  to  see  wAiiJ  we  had  drawn,  or  rather  scribbled ;  but  the  clothes  of  all  the 
BchoWsi  eftpedally  the  sleevea  and  elbowi,  gave  onmistakabls  evidenoe  that 
they  had  been  ■"•'""c  due  use  of  th«r  crayons. 

Fw  the  ciphering,   we  had    between  every  two  sdtolan  a  imall  tabla 

*  WlwBrfaKknilUaiHU'apatkioriiktiaehliic  b*  k  loo  apt  ui  aii  sp  wbal  hi  LBlandMl 
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pasted  OD  mUl-lioard,  on  which  in  quadrangular  fields  were  marked  dota,  whiA 
m  bad  to  oount,  to  add  toe«ttteff,  to  eabtract,  to  multiplf,  and  diride  by  one 
another.  It  waa  out  of  these  eierciRSH  that  KrUgi  and  Buaa  oonatructod,  flnit, 
the  tTnitj  Table,  and  aflerward  the  FractioD  Tables.  But,  as  PestaloEzI  oaij 
allowed  the  tcbolars  to  go  over  and  to  repeat  the  nxerdaea  ia  their  torus,  aud 
nerer  qaestioned  Uienj  nor  set  them  tosliH,  these  exercises,  which  were  otbei^ 
wise  very  good,  remained  without  any,  great  utility.  He  had  not  sufficient  pa- 
tienoe  to  allow  tliingito  begooe  over  agi^  orlo  put  queetionci  and  in  his 
enmnous  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  school,  he  aeemed  not  to  concern 
himself  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  individual  scholar. 

nie  beat  things  we  bad  with  him  were  Om  exercises  in  language,  at  least 
those  whicJi  be  gave  us  on  the  paper-hangings  of  the  echool-room,  and  wliid) 
were  real  exercises  in  observation.  These  hangings  were  verj'  old  and  a  good 
deal  torn,  and  befbrs  these  we  hod  frequently  to  stand  lor  two  or  three  boon 
togethsr,  and  say  what  we  observed  in  respect  to  the  form,  number,  position 
and  color  of  the  fignres  painted  on  them,  and  the  holes  torn  In  them,  and  to 
«xpnas  what  we  observed  in  seBtencee  gradually  increavng  in  length.  On 
■uob  oocauona,  he  would  say :  "  B07B,  what  do  you  see  7"  (He  never  named 
the  girls.) 

Antmr.  A  hole,  (or  rent,)  in  Uw  witaemat 
Falaloai.  Very  good.    Now  repeat  afler  me: — 

I  see  a  hole  in  the  wuaaooat. 

I  see  a  long  hole  in  the  wainscoat. 

Through  the  hole  I  see  the  wolL 

Through  the  loog  narrow  hole  I  see  the  wtdL 
Pataiaai.  Kepeat  after  me:— 

I  see  Sgnres  on  the  p^wr-bang^nga. 

I  see  block  figures  on  the  paper-hongtaigs. 

I  MS  round  black  ^n"*^  o"  the  paper-han^ngs. 

I  see  a  square  yellow  figure  on  the  p^wr-hui^ga. 

Besides  the  square  yellow  flgm^  I  see  a  black  round  figure. 

The  aqnare  figure  ia  Joined  to  the  roond  one  by  a  thick  blade  strolce. 

Of  len 

as  I  luve  already  mentioned.    He  weaA  my  :- 

AmphiUous  *TiifnMl*  Crawling  ampbibio^ia  animals. 

Creejdi^  amphibious  °"''"°'' 
Hooker*-  Ijong-tttled  mwikeys. 


We  did  not  understand  a  word  of  tliie,  for  not  a  word  waa  explained,  and  it 
was  all  spoken  in  sutA  a  singsong  tone,  and  so  rapidly  and  indi^lnctly,  that  it 
would  have  beoi  a  wonder  if  any  one  had  understood  aoy  thing  of  it,  and  hod 
leanit  any  thing  from  it ;  besidea,  PestalozB  cried  out  so  dreadMly  loud  sod  so 
oontinuously,  that  he  eonld  not  bear  ns  rspeat  after  him,  the  less  so  as  be  never 
waited  for  us  wtten  he  bad  read  out  a  seiiteiico,  but  went  on  without  intermis- 
«ion  and  reed  off  a  wtiole  p^^  at  onca  Wb^  be  tlius  read  out  was  dntwn  u^ 
on  a  half-sbeet  of  )atg»mxA  miU-boatd,  and  our  repetition  oonaiatod  for  tiie 
moitpartiniayingtbelaBtwordorayllahleofeacb  phrase,  thus  "monkeys — mon- 
koTi,"  or  "keys— jfeya."    n>ere  was  nerw  any  queetioniog  or  recapitulolioa. 

A«  Peatalocd  in  his  teal,  did  not  tie  himself  to  any  partuolai  time^  we  gene- 
lall;  went  on  till  devra  o'doek  with  whatever  he  had  oommenced  at  eight,  and 
by  ten  o'doek  he  wta  always  tired  and  hoarsa  We  Imew  when  it  was  eleven 
by  the  noise  of  otltw  school  children  in  the  stree^  and  then  usually  we  all  ran 
out  wittiont  bidding  good-tn«. 

AUhoQgh  FeataloKi  had  at  all  times  atrictly  prohibited  his  aaaistmta  from 
using  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment,  yet  he  by  do  means  dispensed  with  it 
himself  but  very  oAan  dealt  oat  boxes  on  the  ears  right  and  left  But  moat  of 
the  scholars  rendered  bis  lilb  very  unhappy,  so  much  so  that  I  felt  a  real  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  kept  mysdT  all  the  more  quiet.  This  he  aoon  observed,  and 
many  a  time  he  took  me  Itn-  a  walk  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  in  One  weather  ha 

wont  everyday  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Emme,  and  for  rocrae*' ■■ 

mmt  looked  for  different  kinds  of  atones.    I  bad  to  take  part  Ie 
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BiTael^  ftlfliougfa  It  apptarad  to  me  n  eUsnge  onc^  netiiK  tliftt  millioni  of  stouM 
kj  Ukiv,  and  I  did  cot  know  whiob  lo  sMrch  lor.  Ue  himself  was  scqiuioMd 
with  oalj  a  {sir  kinds,  but  nevertlielees  he  dra^cgod  along  bume  from  this  plBM 
«vei7  day  with  bis  pocket  and  his  poctot  luuidkerohief  full  of  stone^  though 
after  they  were  depoaiMd  at  home,  ther  were  nerer  looked  at  again.  Ue  re- 
tained this  &iic;  tluuughoQt  his  life.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  fiod  a  single 
entire  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  whole  of  tlie  inatitBtion  at  Burgdor^  (or  all 
of  them  had  been  torn  with  carryiiig  stoneo. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  though  indeed  unimportant,  I  most  not  forget  to 
mention.  The  first  time  that  I  was  taken  in  lo  Peelaloszi's  scliool  he  cordiallj 
welcomed  and  kissed  ma,  then  he  quicklj  as^gned  me  a  place,  and  the  whola 
morning  did  not  speak  another  word  to  ma,  but  ki>pt  on  reading  out  siaitenoM 
without  halting  tor  a  moiDMtt  As  I  did  not  understand  a  iSt  of  what  wai 
going  on,  when  1  beard  the  word  "  moiike;,  monkey,"  come  every  time  at  ttw 
end  of  a  sentence,  and  as  Peatalozzi,  who  was  yeij  ugly,  run  about  the  room 
as  though  he  was  wild,  without  a  ooat  and  without  a  neck-doth,  lils  long  Hhirt- 
ifoevea  hanging  down  over  bis  anna  and  bandl^  wliich  awung  negligently  about^ 
I  was  »eiz^  with  real  terror,  and  might  eoon  haie  believed  tliat  he  lumself 
was  a  monkey.  During  the  flrtt  Tew  days  too,  I  was  all  the  more  afnud  of  him, 
as  he  had,  oa  my  airival,  given  me  a  kiss  with  his  strong  priiijcly  beard,  Che 
fllat  kiss  which  1  remembered  havmg  received  in  my  lilb. 

Ramsauer  doea  not  relate  so  much  about  the  instruction  given  \>y 
the  other  teachers.  Among  the  fruJta  of  their  instructioD  were  two 
of  the  three  elementary  works  which  appeared  in  1803,  under  Pesta- 
lozzi's  name:  (1.)"The  ABC  of  ObaervatJon,  or  Leeaons  on  the 
Relations  of  Size,"  (2.)  "  Lessons  on  the  Relations  of  Number."  (3.) 
The  third  eletnentarf  work  alone  was  written  by  Pestalozzi  himself; 
it  is  the  one  already  mentioned,  the  "Boot  for  Mothers,  or  Guide 
for  Mothers  in  teaching  their  children  lo  observe  and  speslc." 

The  institution  at  Burgdorf  attracted  more  and  more  notice ;  people 
o«me  from  a  distance  to  visit  it,  induced  particularly  by  Pestaloizi'a 
work,  "  llow  Gertrude  teaches  her  children."  M.  Decan  Ith,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Helvetian  government  in  IS02,  to  examine  the  institutioo, 
made  a  very  &vorable  report  on  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
government  recognized  it  as  a  public  institution,  and  granted  small 
salariea  to  the  teachers  oat  of  the  public  funds. 

But  that  government  was  dissolved  by  Napoleon  the  very  neit 
year,  and  the  constitution  of  the  cantons  restored.  The  Bernese 
government  now  fixed  on  the  castle  of  BurgdorC  as  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  canton ;  and  Feetalozzi  had  to  clear 
out  of  it,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1804. 

In  1802,  during  Pestalozii'a  stay  at  Burgdorf,  Napoleon  required 
the  Swiss  people  to  send  a  deputation  to  him  at  Paris.  Two  districts 
chose  Pestalozzi  m  a  deputy.  Before  his  departure,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Views  on  the  Objects  to  which  the  Le^laCure 
of  Helvetia  has  to  direct  its  attention."  He  put  a  memorandum  on 
the  wants  of  Switzerland  into  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
paid  as  little  attention  to  it  as  ha  did  to  Peetalozzi's  educational 
efforts,  declaring  that  he  could  not  mix  himself  up  with  Hie  teaching 
of  the  ABC. 
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The  BemeM  govermneiit  gave  up  the  moBastery  of  Buchsee  to 
Peatalozzi  for  bis  iuBtitiitioD,  and  had  the  building  properlj  arnrnged 
for  hitn.  Cloae  by  Bucbue  Uw  tba  wt&t«  of  Htrf'wyl,  where  Fellen- 
berg  resided,  and  to  whom  the  teachers  gave  the  prinrapal  diredjos  of 
the  insUtuUoD,  "not  without  my  conaeut,"  aaya  Featalozsi,  "but  to 
m;  profound  mortification.'' 

NotwUhstanding,  PwtaloEii  allows  Felleobe^  to  hare  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  Uie  talent  of  governing.  In  Fellenberg  the  intellect 
predominated,  as  in  Feetalozsi  the  feelings;  in  the  inaUtution  at 
Buchsee,  therefore,  "  that  love  and  warmth  was  misiing  which,  insfor- 
ing  all  who  came  witbiu  its  influenoe,  rendered  every  one  at  Burg- 
dorf  so  hapi^  and  cheerful :  at  Buchsee  every  thii^  was,  in  thia 
napect,  totally  difierent.  Still  Buchsee  had  this  advantage,  that  in  it 
more  order  prevailed,  and  more  was  learned  than  at  BurgdorH" 

Featalozzi  perceived  that  his  institution  would  not  become  inde- 
pendent of  Fellenberg,  so  long  as  it  should  remain  at  Buchsee,  and 
he  gladly  accepted,  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yverdau,  that  be  should  remove  his  inati- 
tutdon  to  their  town.  He  repaired  thither,  with  some  of  hia  teachers 
and  eight  pupils;  half  a  yeu-  lator,  the  remaining  teachers  followed, 
having,  as  Pestalozzi  remarks,  soon  found  the  government  of  Fellen- 
berg tat  mora  distasteful  than  the  want  of  government,  under  him, 
had  ever  been  to  tbem. 

We  now  enter  on  a  period  when  Pestatozn  and  hie  institution  oo- 
ijuired  a  European  reputation,  when  Peetaloadan  t«achers  had  schools 
in  Madrid,  Naples,  and  SL  Pet«nburg,  when  the  emperor  of  Russia 
gave  the  venerable  old  man  a  personal  proof  of  bis  &vor  and  esteem, 
and  when  Ficbte  saw  in  Pestalozzi  and  his  labors  the  commencement 
of  a  renovation  of  humanity. 

But  to  write  the  history  of  this  period  is  a  task  of  unusual  difficnl* 
ty.  On  one  side  stand  extravagant  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  oth- 
er bittAT  censoreis ;  a  closer  examination  sbowa  us  that  both  are 
light,  and  both  wrong.  A  fearful  dissension  arises,  in  the  institution 
itself  among  the  teachers;  at  the  bead  of  the  two  portiee  stand 
Nied^er  and  Sobmid,  who  abuse  each  other  in  a  manner  unheard  ofl 
"With  which  party  shall  we  side ;  or  shall  we  side  with  neither,  or 
with  both  t 

If  we  ask  to  which  party  Peatalom  inclined,  or  whether  he  held 
himself  above  the  parties,  and  then  go  entirely  according  to  bis  judg- 
ment, our  embarrassment  will  only  be  increased.  He  pronounced  a 
very  different  opinion  on  the  same  man  at  difierent  times :  at  one  time 
be  saw  in  him  a  helping  angel,  before  whom  he  humbled  himself 
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more  than  wu  Menty,  aod  fh>m  whom  he  expectad  evair  benefit  to 
hii  institntjoa ;  at  snother  time,  he  savr  in  him  an  almost  fiendisk 
b«iiig,  who  was  onljr  bent  on  raining  the  institation. 

If  any  fiincy  that  ibey  hare  a  sare  aoarce  of  infonnaldon  in  the 
account  drawn  up  hj  Peataloari  and  Nieder,  and  published  in  180f, 
namely,  the  "  Beport  on  die  State  of  tbe  Pestalonian  Institution,  ad- 
dreBsed  to  the  Parents  of  the  Pspita  and  to  thtf*  Public ;"  they  will  be 
undeceived  by  some  remarks  which  Pestatoxn  bimaelf  added  to  that 
report  at  a  later  period,  in  the  collected  edition  of  hta  works,  bat  still 
more  so  in,  "The  Fortunes  of  my  Life.''  This  work  is  altogether  at 
▼ariance  with  thoee  whidi  give  a  high  degree  of  praise  to  the  Pest»- 
loznan  Institution,  in  its  former  conditioii.  From  the  year  in  which 
the  dispute  between  Niederer  and  Schmid,  broke  out,  (1810,)  moat 
of  those  who  give  any  information  on  ihesubject  range  themselves  on 
Niederei'i  aide  ;  while  Pestalooi  hitnsel{|  ttoai  the  yeat  1818  till  his 
death,  holds  unchangeably  with  Schmid. 

I  should  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  thread  my  vay  in  this  laby- 
rinth with  any  degree  of  certainty,  were  it  not  for  the  &ct  that  I  re- 
sided some  time  in  die  institntioo,  namely,  from  October,  1809,  till  May* 
IBIO,  and  there  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  persons  and 
circnmstancee  than  I  could  oAerwise  have  been. 

A  friend,  (Rndolph  von  Pnyetaaowski,)  accompanied  me  to  Yver- 
doii,  where  we  arrived  toward  the  end  of  October.  It  was  in  the 
evening  of  a  oold  rainy  day  that  we  alighted  at  the  hotel  called  the 
Red  House.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  tiie  old  castle,  built  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  which  with  its  fonr  great  round  towere  incloses 
a  courtyard.  Hera  we  met  a  multitude  of  boys  ;  we  were  conducted 
to  Pestalozzi.  He  was  dressed  in  the  most  ne^igent  manner:  be 
had  oa  an  old  grey  overcoat,  no  waistooat,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
BtockiDgs  hanging  down  over  his  slippers  ;  faiscoarse  bushy  black  hair 
uncombed  and  frightful.  His  brow  was  deeply  fbrrowed,  his  dark 
brown  eyes  were  now  soft  and  mild,  now  fall  of  fire.  You  hudly 
noticed  that  the  old  man,  so  full  of  geniality,  was  ngly ;  you  read  in 
his  singular  features  long  continued  suffering  and  great  hopes. 

Soon  alter,  we  saw  Niederer,*  who  gave  me  the  impreesion  oF  a 
yonng  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  Kriksi,*'  who  was  somewhat  corpu- 
lent, fidr,  blue'Cyed,  mild  and  benevolent ;  and  Schmid,*  who  was,  if 
pOBUbla,  more  cynical  in  his  dress  than  Pestalozzi,  with  sharp  feature* 
and  eyes  like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

At  that  time  137  pupils,  of  ages  varying  from  uz  to  seventeen 

'  A  bloffnphlnl  ikelcliiif  NlDdeier,  KrttiliWd  Schmid,  will  btflTcn  U  tb«  c4oM0f  lbs 
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yean,  lived  in  the  iostatution ;  28  lodged  in  the  tonn,  but  dined  in 
Ae  institution.  There  were  in  all,  therefore,  165  pupils.  Among 
them  there  were  78  Swiss  ;  the  rest  were  Germnns,  French,  Rnssifuu, 
Itnlians,  Sp&niordK,  and  AmeriuAns.  Fifl«eD  teachers  resided  in  the 
institntioD,  nice  of  whom  were  Swiaa  teftchen,  who  had  been  educated 
there.  Beudet  these,  there  were  32  persons  who  were  studying  the 
method :  seven  of  them  were  nstives  of  Switzerland.  The  ioterior 
of  tlie  building  made  a  mournful  impression  on  me  ;  but  the  situaUon 
was  extremely  beantif  il.  An  extensive  meadow  separates  it  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  glorious  lake  of  Neufcb&tel,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  rises  the  Jura  range  of  mountains,  covered  with  vineyards. 
From  the  heij^ts  of  the  Jura,  above  the  village  of  Granson,  rendered 
&mous  by  the  defeat  of  Cbarlee  the  Bold,  you  survey  on  the  one 
aide  the  enUre  chain  of  the  Alps,  from  Mount  Filatus,  near  Lucerne^ 
to  Mount  Blanc ;  on  the  other  side  you  see  far  away  into  France. 

A  short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  went  to  live  in  the  institution, 
where  I  took  my  meala,  and  dept  along  with  the  children.  If  I 
wanted  to  do  any  work  for  myself,  I  hod  to  do  it  while  standing  at  a 
writing  desk  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  one  of  the  classes.  None 
of  the  teachers  bad  a  sitting-room  to  himself.  I  was  fully  determined 
to  devote  all  my  ene^es  thenceforth  to  the  institation,  and  accord- 
ingly I  had  brought  with  me  Freddy  Reichardt,  the  brother  of  my 
future  wife,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  and  now  placed  him  among  the 
other  BcholaiB.  My  position  was  well  suited  to  enable  me  to  compare 
the  reports  on  the  inslitntion  with  what  I  daily  saw  and  experienced. 
The  higher  my  expectations  had  been  raised  by  that  report,  the  deep- 
er was  my  pain,  as  I  was  gradually  undeceived  ;  I  even  thought  I  saw 
the  last  hopes  of  my  native  land  disappear. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  particularize  the  respects  in  which 
I  was  undeceived  ;  they  may  be  learnt  from  FeataloExi's  notes  to  the 
latter  copy  of  his  report,  but  espedally  from  bis  work,  "  The  Fortunes 
of  my  Life."  Nevertheless  I  will  advert  to  one  or  two  principal 
pt^ntn. 

I  will  particularly  advert  to  what  is  said  in  the  report  about  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  whidi  is  represented  as  being  similar  to  that 
which  pervades  a  family. 

"  We  may  with  a  good  conscience,  declare  pubUdj,  that  the  children  in  onr 
institution  are  bappj  lud  cheerflil ;  that  their  innocenoe  is  preserved,  their  reli- 
gious disposition  cherished,  their  mind  formed,  ther  knowledge  increHsed,  their 
hearts  elevated.  The  arrangements  which  have  been  sdopted  tot  attaining  these 
objects  poBsaM  a  quiet  inward  power.  They  are  baeed  priodpftlly  on  the  benev- 
olent ond  amiable  charscter  which  distlnguishee  the  teachers  of  our  house,  and 
which  is  supported  by  a  vijforoua  activity.  There  rci(fna  throughout  the  entire 
institution  the  spirit  of  a  (rreat  domeslio  union,  In  which,  accoi^ling  to  the  re- 
quirements of  such  B  uciou,  a  pure  paternal  and  fraternal  feeling  every  where 
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dihiM  fbcth.  Ttw  ohildnn  feed  Utenuelvea  free,  their  Mctivitj  Qudt  eroB  *  pow- 
erfiil  charm  id  their  employmeute;  ttie  conSdenro  reposed  id  th^m,  and  the  at 
fectien  abown  toward  them,  elevate  their  srntinients."  "  The  life  in  the  bonw 
if,  to  K  ran  extent,  a  acbool  tor  cnltiTaCing  domeetic  aSectioQ  and  domeatic  un- 
to." "  All  the  Wachere  in  cominoa,  acting  aa  an  orj(Bnli(?d  whole,  do  for  all  the 
children  what  a  carofiii  mother  does  for  Ak  few  children  of  her  own  Ikmilj." 
Ute  bod;  of  tetabean  "  attwni  the  most  perlect  unitjr  of  tJiotigbt  and  adioD, 
■nd  appears  to  the  children  as  od!j  one  person.'' 

"  In  general,  it  ig  to  be  remarked  that  we  eeeklhmti^imit  to  awAea  and  to 
tbftn  the  spirit  of  peact^  of  lore,  and  of  mutual  brotherly  fellowghlp.  Ttiedb- 
poaition  of  the  great  body  of  our  inmates  ia  pood.  A  spirit  of  sireajtlh,  of  re- 
pose, and  of  endeavor  resit  on  the  whole.  There  <«  mnrh  In  onr  midst  that  )• 
aminaatty  good.     Some  pnpils  evincetui  angelic disposiljon,  full  of  love  and  ofa 


preacnlimeDC  of  higher  tfioughla  and  a  higher  existence.  Tiie  bad  o 
feel  themaelves  comfortahio  in  the  midst  of  onr  life  and  labor ;  on  the  othev 
hand,  eveiy  spark  of  good  and  noble  feeling  which  still  glimmen  even  in  the 
bad  ones  encouraged  and  developed.  The  children  are  in  general  neither  har- 
dened by  punishment,  nor  rendered  vaiu  and  superfidal  by  rewarda  The  mild 
fiHiraarance  of  the  most  amiable  household  baa  the  rooet  undisturbed  play  in  our 
tnidsL  The  children's  feelings  are  not  lightly  wounded.  The  weak  are  not 
made  to  compare  tliemselves  with  the  strong,  but  with  themeetvea.  We  never 
ask  a  pupil  ir  be  oui  do  what  another  does.  We  only  a«k  him  If  he  can  do  a 
thing.  But  we  always  ask  him  if  ho  can  do  it  perfectly.  As  littleof  the  strug- 
gle of  competition  takes  place  between  one  pupil  and  another,  as  between 
•Sbctionata  brother!  and  siBtera  who  live  with  a  loving  mother  In  a  haf^y 
oonditlon." 

"  We  live  together  united  in  brotherly  love,  free  and  cheerflil,  and  are,  in  te- 
spect  to  that  which  we  adouwladge  as  the  one  thing  needful,  one  beut  and 
one  soul.  We  may  also  say  lliat  our  pupils  are  one  huart  and  one  aoul  with  us. 
They  feel  that  we  treat  them  in  a  fctherly  manner ;  they  feel  that  we  serve  them, 
and  that  we  are  glad  to  serve  them ;  they  feel  that  we  do  not  merely  instruct 
them;  they  foci  that  for  their  education  we  give  life  and  motiou  to  ureir  thing 
bi  tbem  that  belongs  to  the  character  of  man.    They  also  hang  with  their 

own  strength." 

Must  not  even  a  sober  reader  of  these  passages  be  led  to  believe 
that  a  spirit  of  the  most  oordial  love  and  concord  reigned  in  a  rare 
manlier  in  the  Pestalozuan  institutJon.  How  much  more  did  I  believe 
ao,  who,  deeply  distressed  by  the  calamities  of  those  daySjADd  inspired 
with  hope  by  the  eloquence  of  Fichte,  perceived  in  Yverdiin  the 
commencement  of  a  better  time,  and  ardently  longed  to  hasten  its 
approach.  Those  who  did  not  themselves  live  through  those  yean 
of  anguish,  in  which  injustice  increased  and  love  waxed  cold  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  may  perhaps  smiSe  at  the  enthusiasm  of  despair. 

Festalozzi  himself  says  of  the  institution  that,  as  early  as  the  time 
when  it  was  removed  from  Buchsee  to  Yverdun,  it  bare  within  itself 
"  the  seeds  of  its  own  internal  decay,  (these  are  his  own  words,)  in  the 
unequal  and  contradictory  character  of  the  abilities,  opinions,  inclina- 
tions, and  claims  of  itamembeis  ;  although  as  yet  this  dissension  bad 
done  any  thing  but  declare  itself  genera!,  unrestrained,  and  tierce." 
He  Bays,  that  nevertheless  many  of  the  members  were  still  desirous 
for  peace,  and  that  others  were  moderate  in  their  views  and  feelings. 
"But  the  seeds  of  our  decay  had  been  sown,  and  though  they  were 
still  invisible  in  many  places,  bad  taben  deep  root.     Led  aside  bj 
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worldly  tempUtioua  sad  Apparent  good  fortune  from  the  purity,  rim- 
pbdty,  and  innocence  of  our  first  endeavors,  divided  among  ourselvee 
in  our  inmost  feelings,  and  from  the  first  made  incapable,  by  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  our  peculiarities  of  ever  beooming  of  one 
mind  and  one  heart  in  spirit  and  in  truth  for  the  attainment  of  our 
objects,  we  stood  there  outwardly  united,  even  deceiving  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  real  truth  of  our  inclination  to  this  union,  and 
unfortunately  we  advanced,  each  one  in  his  own  manner,  with  firm 
and  at  one  time  with  rapid  steps  along  a  path  which,  without  our 
being  really  coDScioua  of  it,  separated  us  every  day  further  from  the 
possibility  of  our  ever  being  united. 

What  Ramsauer  says  entirely  agrees  with  this.  In  Burgdorf,  he 
says,  there  reigned  a  kindly  spirit  "  This  ceased  when  the  family 
life  was  transformed  in  the  institution  into  a  constitutional  state 
eiistence.  Now  the  individual  was  more  easily  lost  in  tlie  crowd : 
thus  there  arose  a  desire  on  his  part  to  make  himself  felt  and  noticed. 
E^tism  made  its  appearance  every  day  in  more  o^nsive  forms. 
Envy  and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  breaats  of  many."  *'  Much  indeed 
was  said  about  'a  domestic  life,'  which  ought  to  prevail  in  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  just  as  a  very  great  deal  was  s^d  and  written 
about  an  'harmonious  development  of  all  the  Acuities  of  the  pupil ;' 
but  both  existed  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  It  is  true,  that  a 
good  deal  of  common  interest  was  evinced  in  the  general  working  of 
the  institution,  but  the  details  were  allowed  to  go  on  or  stand  still 
very  much  as  they  might,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  house  was 
more  a  tone  of  pushing  and  driving  than  one  of  domestic  quietude." 

In  the  report  is  this  passage  :  "  In  respect  to  the  execution  of  the 
design,  we  may  say  decidedly,  that  the  institution  bas  stood  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  eight  severe  years." 

On  this  passage  Festalozzi  remarks  as  follows  in  1823  :  "  What  is 
here  said  in  confirmation  of  this  view  is  altogether  a  consequence  of 
the  great  delusion  under  which  we  lay  at  that  period,  namely,  that  ail 
those  things  in  regard  to  which  we  had  strong  intentions  and  some 
clear  ideas,  were  really  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  we  should 
have  hked  to  make  them.  But  the  consequences  of  the  partial  truth 
which  in  this  instance  had  hold  of  our  miuds  were,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge,  ability,  and  skill  for  carrj-ing  it  out,  fixed  in  our 
midst,  confused,  and  made  the  seed  of  countless  weeds,  by  which  the 
good  seed  that  lay  in  the  ground  was  on  all  sides  crowded,  and  here 
and  there  choked.  Neither  did  we  perceive  the  weeds  at  that  time ; 
indeed,  as  we  then  lived,  thought,  actod,  and  dreamt,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  we  should  perceive  them." 
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Iftm  fli)]^  aware  that  by  lome  theae  later  obwrvstioDsof  PeaUlozxi 
hav«  beeQ  &ttributed  partly  to  the  weakness  of  old  age,  partly  to  the 
inflnence  of  Scbmid.  To  this  I  ean  not  aaaetit  As  early  aa  new 
year's  day,  1608,  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  appeared,  PesUlozd 
said  to  his  teatjten : 

"  Hy  work  ma  fboiided  In  hve ;  love  nnlthed  fronKmrmidBt;  ft  oonld  not 
but  vaniab.  We  deceived  oureeiTSB  ae  to  the  Btren^  which  this  lore  de- 
nuuds  i  il  conid  not  but  Taniah.  I  am  no  lonf^er  in  a  position  to  provide  artj 
help  for  it  The  poison  which  eata  into  the  heart  of  our  work  ia  accunmlating 
ID  our  midst  World);  honor  will  increaae  this  poison.  0  God,  grant  lliat  we 
may  do  longer  be  overcome  bj  our  delugion.  I  looli  upon  the  laurels  which  are 
atrewn  in  our  path  aa  laurela  aet  op  over  a  akeioton.  I  aee  before  my  eyea  tb« 
skeleton  of  my  work,  in  ao  Gir  aa  it  ia  my  work.  I  deaire  to  place  !t  before  your 
ejee.  I  saw  the  skeleton  which  is  in  my  hooao  appear  crowned  with  lauifla  be- 
fore my  eyea,  and  the  laurels  suddenly  go  up  in  flames.  They  can  nut  bear  the 
in  of  affliction  which  must  and  will  come  apoa  my  house  ;  they  will  disap- 
pear; they  must  disappear.  My  work  will  atand.  But  the  conseqoeDcea  of 
toy  £iul(s  will  oot  pass  away.  I  shall  be  vanquished  hy  them.  Ity  deliverance 
ia  the  grave.  I  ^  away,  but  you  remain.  Would  that  Ihcae  words  now  stood 
beGire  yoiir  eyea  iu  Barnes  of  flre  I — Frienda,  make  youreelvea  better  than  I  wa^ 
that  Qod  may  Snish  lils  work  through  you,  as  he  doea  not  Bniah  it  through  oM. 
Hake  yourselves  better  than  I  was.  Do  not  by  your  taulta  lay  tlioee  same  hin- 
droncee  in  your  way  that  I  liave  Iain  in  mine.  Do  not  let  the  appearance  of  succeae 
deceive  you,  as  it  deceived  me.  You  are  called  to  higher,  to  general  sacriSce, 
or  you  too  will  (ail  to  save  my  work.  Enjoy  the  paaaing  hour,  eqjoy  the  fbll- 
noea  of  worldly  honor,  the  measure  of  which  haa  risen  for  us  to  ita  greatest 
height ;  but  remember  that  It  vaniahes  like  the  llower  of  the  field,  which  blooniB 
tbr  a,  little  while,  but  aoon  passes  away." 

What  coDtradictiohs  1  Does  then  the  same  fountain  seod  forth  botii 
sneet  and  bitter  t  Was  the  report  actually  intended  to  deceive  the 
world  t 

Never;  but  Pestalozzi  was  not  entirely  free  from  an  unrartunate 
spirit  of  worldly  calcula^on,  although  his  calculations  in  rao«t  cases 
turned  o«t  iocorrecL  Ever  full  of  the  idea  of  spreading  happiness 
over  many  lands,  in  a  short  time,  by  means  of  his  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  be  naturally  considered  it  all-important  that  peo- 
ple ahonld  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  institution.  By  the  bulk  of  the 
public,  indeed,  the  institution  was  taken  as  substsnUal  evidence  for  or 
against  the  excellence  and  practicability  of  his  educational  ideas  :  with 
it  they  stood  or  fell. 

The  concern  which  Peetaloed  felt  about  the  reputation  of  his 
establisfament  became  especially  apparent  when  foreigners,  particularly 
persona  of  distinction,  visited  Yverdun.  , 

"As  many  hundred  times  in  the  oourseof  the  year,"  says  Ramsduer,  "as 
foreignera  visited  the  Pestalozzian  Institution,  so  many  haitdred  time*  did  Peata- 
kizi  allow  himself  in  Ida  entbusissm,  to  bo  deceived  by  t^m.  On  the  arrival 
of  every  freah  vleiwr,  he  would  go  to  tlie  teachers  in  whom  he  placed  most  con- 
fldence  and  say  to  them:  'This  la  an  important  personage,  who  wanta  to 
become  aequainted  with  all  we  are  doing.  Take  yoitr  best  pupila  and  their 
analysis- books,  (copj-books  in  which  the  loasona  were  written  out,)  and  show 
him  what  we  con  do  and  what  we  wish  to  do.'  Ilundreda  and  hmidrcds  of 
times  there  came  to  the  Institution,  ^lly,  curious,  and  often  totaliy  unedurated 
p»«ona,  who  came  because  it  was  the  '  the  £isliioiu'    On  their  account,  we 
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nmially  had  to  interrupt  the  claaa  inatniction  and  htJd  a  kind  or  exomiiiBtion. 
In  1814,  the  a<ted  Prinoe  Estcrliazy  came.  Pestalozzi  ran  all  over  tbe  hoDBe, 
calling  out ;  '  Ramsftuor,  RaraBanor,  where  are  you  1  Come  directly  with  your  . 
best  pupils  to  the  Red  House,  (the  hotel  at  wluch  tlie  Prince  hod  al^htcd.) 
Be  1b  a  peraon  of  tbe  highe«t  importance  and  of  infinite  wealth ;  he  has  tbou- 
ganda  ol^  bond-tdavcs  in  Hungary  and  Austria.  Ho  is  certain  to  build  Bciiools 
and  set  free  hia  sIbvbb,  if  he  is  made  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mntter.'  1  took 
about  fitleen  pupiis  to  the  hottiL  Festalozzi  presented  me  to  the  Prince  with 
these  words:  '  Tliis  ia  the  teacher  of  these  scholars,  a  young  man  who  flfteen 
jetis  ago  migratBd  with  other  poor  children  from  the  canton  of  Appenz^  and 
oune  to  me.  But  he  received  an  elementary  education,  according  to  his  Indirld- 
oal  aptitudes,  without  lot  or  hindrance.  Kow  ho  ia  tiimself  a  teacher.  Thua 
jou  see  tliat  thero  ia  as  much  ability  in  the  poor  aa  io  the  riclieat,  (h^tuently 
more ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  seldom  developed,  and  even  then,  not  methodicatly. 
It  is  for  tliis  reaaon  that  the  improvement  of  the  popub^r  schools  is  so  highly  im- 
portant But  he  will  show  you  every  thing  that  we  do  better  tlum  I  could.  I 
will,  therefore,  leave  him  with  you  for  the  present.'  I  now  examined  the 
pupils,  taught,  explained,  aod  bawled,  in  my  zeal,  till  I  was  quite  hoars^ 
believing  that  t]>e  rrinoe  was  thorouglily  convinced  about  every  thing.  At  tlie 
end  of  an  hour,  Pestaloi/.i  returned.  The  Frinco  exproa-ied  his  pleoauro  at  what 
he  liad  seen.  Ho  then  took  leave,  and  Festalozzi.  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
hotel,  said:  'He  is  qiute  convinced,  quite  convinced,  and  will  ccrtaiuly  establish 
aohoola  on  his  Ilungarian  estates.'  Wlitn  wo  had  descended  the  stairs,  Festa- 
lomi  said :  '  Wliatever  ails  my  arm  f  It  is  so  painfUl.  'U'tiy,  see,  it  is  quits 
swollen,  1  can't  bend  it.'  And  in  truth  hia  wide  sleeve  was  now  Coo  small  for 
his  arm.  I  looked  at  the  key  of  the  liouae-door  of  the  maison  rmu/e  and  said 
to  Peataloiai ;  '  Look  here,  you  struck  joorself  against  this  key  when  we  were 

C'ng  to  the  Frince  an  hour  ago.'  On  closer  obaervation  it  appeared  that  Peata- 
d  had  actually  bent  ttio  key  by  hitting  his  elbow  against  it.  In  the  tirnt 
hour  atterward  he  had  not  noticed  the  pain,  Ibr  the  exeees  of  hie  zeal  and  his 
joy.  So  ardent  and  zealous  was  the  good  old  man,  already  numbering  seventy 
jears,  when  he  thotight  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  j^ooi.  1  could  adduce 
many  such  instances.  It  wna  nothing  rare  in  EUmmor  for  stmngcrs  to  come  to 
the  caatle  four  or  five  Umes  in  the  same  day,  and  fur  us  to  have  to  interrupt  the 
iltstructioa  on  their  account  two,  three  or  four  times." 

After  thia  highly  characteristic  account,  I  nsk  tbe  reader  whether 
he  will  cast  a  stone  at  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic  old  man?  Icer- 
Uuoly  will  not,  though  I  could  heartily  have  wished  tliat,  faithful  in 
Binall  things  and  mindful  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he  had  plaol- 
ed  hia  work  in  stillness,  and  that  it  had  been  slow  and^ouod  in  its 
growth,  even  if  it  had  been  observed  by  only  a  few. 

The  source  of  the  iotemal  contradictioQ  which  runs  through  tbe 
life  of  Pestalozzi,  was,  as  we  saw  from  his  own  confeasioos,  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  bis  grand  ideal,  which  comprehended  the  whole  human 
race,  he  did  not  possess  the  tibility  and  skill  requisite  for  conducting 
even  the  smallest  village  school.  Bis  highly  active  imagination  led 
him  to  consider  and  describe  as  actually  existing  in  the  institution 
whatever  he  hoped  sooner  or  later  to  see  realized.  His  hopeful  spir- 
it foresaw  future  development  in  what  was  already  acoomplished,  and 
expected  that  others  would  benerolently  do  the  same.  This  bold  as- 
sumption has  an  e^t  on  many,  especially  on  the  teachers  of  the 
institution.  This  appears  to  explain  how,  in  the  report  on  the  institu- 
tion, so  much  could  be  said  bond  fide  which  a  sober  spectator  was 
forced  to  pronounce  untme. 
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But  this  Belf-delnrion  is  never  of  long  duration  ;  the  period  of  over- 
stniDg  enthnsium  is  followed  by  ooe  of  hopelessDeEs  wid  dejection. 
Tb«  heart  of  man  ia  indeed  an  alt«niately  proud  and  dejected  thing ! 
Socb  an  ebb  and  flow  of  lofly  eDthmiasm  and  utl«r  deiptur  pervades 
the  entire  life  of  PeotalosD.  The  address  which  he  delivered  to  hia 
teachers  in  1808  appean  almoal  as  the  caput  morluumof  the  report: 
the  truth  at  last  makes  itself  heard  in  tones  of  bitt«r  remorae.  Pee- 
talozd  make*  a  more  tranquil  confession  concerning  the  early  times  of 
Yverdun,  at  a  kter  period  of  bis  life,  in  hi*  antobit^pvphy.  More 
than  sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  and  passion  had  cooled  down.  He 
states  soberly  what  he  had  enthoeiastioally  wished  to  accomplish  in 
those  earlier  days ;  he  aclinowledges  that  he  had  deceived  himself 
and  he  can  now  therefore  relate  the  history  of  tbe  institntion  clearly 
and  truthfully.  But  the  times  less  removed  from  him  are  still  too 
present  to  his  feelings,  too  near  to  his  impassioned  gaze,  for  him  to 
be  able  to  delineate  them  with  Ihe  same  historic&l  clearness  in  that 

The  report  speaks  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  institution  in 
a  way  which  can  not  have  failed  to  give  offense  to  persons  who  were 

not  enthusiastically  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Peetaloiri.  Listen  to  theee 
remarks : — 

"With  regard  to  the  Hnbjeds  of  the  instniction  generallj,  the  toTlowinR  is 
what  may  he  ntatei.  Tlie  clijld  learns  to  know  and  exercise  hinuielfl  thatia,  his 
phyaical,  iulellectiial,  mond,  sod  religious  fiicultiea.  With  tliia  inHtnirtion  to  Ihe 
cbild  nboul  himaell^  instruction  about  nature  keept  pace.  Commeni^iiifr  with 
the  child  in  hia  domestic  relaliona,  tbe  latter  inatruc^n  graduall;  embracca  tau- 
mau  nature  Ju  oU  the  above  niEntioned  aspects.  Aud  in  the  stime  way,  com- 
mencinf;  with  the  circle  of  tlie  child's  obHcrvution,  it  gradually  embraces  the 
wbulo  of  extomal  nature.  From  the  Brst  gLartbig'  point,  the  c4iiLd  is  led  to  an 
insight  into  tbe  eHsential  relations  of  mankind  and  society;  from  tljo  second  to 
an  ln»ght  into  the  relations  in  which  tbe  human  race  Btaniis  to  external  nature, 
and  externa]  nature  to  the  human  race.  Irf  aif  and  nature,  and  their  mutual  re- 
lation, constitute,  therefore,  the  primary  matter  of  tlia  inatruction;  and  fhim 
these  aubjocts  the  knowledge  of  all  aepnrate  branches  of  study  ia  developed.  It 
muat  here  be  remarked,  however,  tliat  the  aim  of  tbe  insB'uctionie  not  to  moke 
the  pupila  comprehend  man  and  nature  merely  extenjally,  that  i^  merely  in  so 
Ba  as  they  present  isolated  imperical  chBractenstica,  capalile  of  being  arraniied 
eftber  in  a  logical  sequence  of  separate  unita,  or  in  any  other  order  that  may  be 
oonvenienL  Tbe  aim  ia  rather  t<>  make  the  pupils  obaervQ  ttiinga  as  aliving  und 
organic  wholes  harmonioualy  bound  togotlier  by  neixmary  and  eternal  laws,  and 
developing  itself  from  something  simple  and  originai,  ao  that  wa  may  thus  brinff 
them  to  see  how  one  thing  is  linked  in  another.  The  inatmction,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  proceed  &om  any  theory,  but  from  the  veiy  life  and  subFitance  of  na- 
ture ;  and  evei^  theoiy  appears  only  as  the  exptearion  and  representation  of 
tliia  ohserved  lifb  and  substance." 

I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  offering  any  criticism  on  this 
passage  hy  a  note  which  Festalozzi  added  to  it  fifteen  years  later. 
"  b  this  and  aeveral  other  passages,"  saya  the  venerable  old  man, "  I 
express,  not  so  much  my  own  peculiar  views  on  education  in  their 
original  eimplidty,  as   certun   immature  philosophical  views,   with 
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whicH,  at  that  time,  notwiUuUnding  all  our  good  inl«iitionB,  most  of 

the  iDmatea  of  our  hoose,  myself  among  the  rest,  must  seeds  perplex 
our  heads,  and  which  brought  tne  penooalljr  to  a  Btaodstill  in  my  en- 
deavor*. Theie  views  caused  the  house  aud  the  institution,  both 
of  which  attained  at  this  period  a  seeming  flourishing  condition, 
to  go  rotten  at  the  roots ;  and  tbej  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
hidden  sonroa  <tf  all  the  misfortunee  which  have  Binoe  oome  upon  me." 

It  woold  take  too  long  to  follow  the  report  in  the  aiseountB  which 
it  gives  of  the  instruction  in  die  separate  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
OTVtj  thing  Pestalosa  wants  to  be  entirely  novel,  and  just  for  this  reft- 
Bon  he  &lls  into  mistakes.  Take,  as  a  spedmen,  the  following  on  the 
instruction  in  geography  ;— 

"  The  inatructJoQ  in  this  subject  befine  with  the  obaKTstkiQ  or  the  district  in 
whicb  we  Uvo,  as  a  tjpe  of  what  the  BurGLce  of  the  earth  pronenta.  It  is  then 
eeparated  into  elementary  inBtmctioo,  which  includea  physical,  mathematical, 
and  political  geography,  aod  (2,)  the  lopo^[rapbical  part,  in  which  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  subject  sugf;oat<!d  by  tlio  obsorvatioc  of  tho  surroiuidiQg  dis- 
trict is  prosecuted  in  a  graduiitcd  courae,  end  their  reciprocal  bcaiinga  brought 
out  By  this  foundation,  tlie  pupils  are  prepared  Ibr  (bnniiig  a  clear  and  com- 
prebensive  view  of  tho  eartb  and  man,  and  their  mutual  uiQuenca  on  each  oth- 
er, of  the  condition  of  states  and  pcoplca,  of  the  progress  of  tliG  human  race  in 
intellectual  culture,  and  lastly  of  pbyBical  science  in  its  broader  outlines  and 
more  general  relatiocs.  The  children  are  made  acquainted  with  the  statistical 
portion  of  the  subject,  that  is,  tho  natural  productions,  tlie  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, form  of  govenunsnC,  Ac,  hj  raeous  of  tabular  views." 

After  this,  need  we  wonder  when  we  find  Featalozzi,  in  his  me- 
moirs, speaking  of  the  earlier  days  of  Yverdun  in  the  following 
manner  ?  "The  desire  of  governing,  in  itself  unnatural,  was  called 
forth  among  os  at  this  period,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  reputation  of 
onr  modes  of  instruction,  which  continued  to  increase  after  our  return 
to  Yverdun,  and  the  intoxicating  good  fortune  that  streamed  to  near- 
ly every  fool  who  hung  out  the  sign-board  of  an  elementary  method 
whidi,  in  reality,  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  on  the  other,  by  the  audadty 
of  our  behavior  toward  the  whole  world,  and  toward  everything  that 
was  done  in  edocation  and  was  not  cast  in  our  mould.  Tho  thing  is 
melancholy ;  but  it  is  true.  We  poor  weak  birds  presumed  to  take 
onr  little  nestlings,  ere  they  were  feirly  out  of  their  shells,  on  flights 
which  even  the  strongest  birds  do  not  attempt  until  their  young  ones 
have  g^ned  strength  in  many  previous  triale.  We  announced  pub- 
licly things  which  we  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  means  to 
acoomplisb.  There  arehnndreds  and  hnndr«dsof  these  vain  boastings 
of  which  I  do  not  like  to  speak." 

No  wonder  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  there  arose  a  determined 
opposition  to  the  institution.  In  Switzerland  especially,  Festalota 
says,  the  public  journals  began  "to  speak  decidedly  against  our 
pretensions,  asaerting  that  what  we  did  was  by  no  means  what  wa 
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eonudered  and  repraMoted  ootBelrei  to  be  doing.  But,  (be  oontiD- 
U6B,)  instead  of  penitently  retaining  to  modesty,  we  sturdily  reeisted 
this  opposition.  While  putictpating  in  tbis  temerity,  which  is  now 
iDoompreb«inibl«  to  me,  I  began  to  be  eenrible  that  we  were  tieading 
in  paths  which  might  lead  us  astray,  and  that,  in  trnth,  many  thinga 
in  the  midst  of  us  were  not  as  they  sboitld  have  been,  and  as  we 
endearored  to  make  them  q>pear  in  the  eyea  of  the  worid." 

Other  members  of  the  institution  thought  qnita  differently ;  full  of 
self-confidence,  they  preeaed  for  a  formal  eiaminati<Hi ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1809,  an  i^lication  to  tlut  effect  was  made  to  the 
Swiss  IMet,  then  assembled  at  Freiburg.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Merian,  member  of  the  executive  oouncj]  of  Basel;  Trechsel, 
professor  of  mathematica,  at  Bern ;  and  Pdre  Girard,  of  Freiburg, 
were  commiBiioned  by  Governor  D'Afiry  to  examine  the  institutioD. 

In  November,  1809,  just  after  I  bad  arrived  in  Yrerdun,  this  com- 
miseion  of  inquiry  came  down  and  remained  five  days.  They  wve 
five  sultry  days  for  Peetalosii  and  his  teachers ;  it  was  felt  that  the 
commission,  which  confined  itaelf  strictly  to  actual  results,  would  make 
no  very  enthusiastic  report.  Pere  Gerard  wrote  the  report  in  French, 
Professor  Trechsel  traDslal«d  it  into  German  ;  on  the  12th  of  May, 
ISIO,  it  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  then  assembled  at  Solothun.  In 
the  following  year,  the  thanks  of  the  country  were  accorded  to 
Festalozzi,  by  the  Diet ;  and  there  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest. 

I  believe  that  the  commiBuon  pronounced  an  impartial  judgment ; 
the  oonolueion  of  the  report  speaks  for  the  whole.  "  The  educational 
miAhods  of  the  iuatitntioD,  (say  the  commisaionen,)  stand  only  in 
very  imperfect  connection  with  our  establishments  for  public  instnio- 
tion.  The  institution  baa  in  no  way  aimed  at  coming  into  harmony 
with  these  public  schools.  Determined  at  any  price  to  interest  all  the 
faculties  of  children,  in  order  to  guide  their  development  according  to 
its  own  principles,  it  has  taken  counsel  <^  its  own  views  only,  and  be- 
trays an  irreMsCible  deeire  to  open  for  itself  new  paths,  even  at  the 
cost  of  never  treading  in  these  which  usage  has  now  established. 
This  was  perhaps  the  right  means  for  arriving  at  useful  discoveries, 
bat  it  was  also  a  dengn  which  rendered  harmony  impoerible.  The 
institution  pursues  its  own  way ;  the  public  institutions  pursue  th^rs ; 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  both  waya  will  very  toon  meet  Itia 
a  pity  that  the  force  of  drcnmstances  has  idwaya  driven  Hr,  Peata- 
lozzi  beyond  the  career  which  hia  pure  leal  and  hie  fervent  charity  had 
marked  out  for  him.  A  good  intention,  noble  endeavors,  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance,  should  and  will  always  meet  with  justice.  Let  ns 
yifAt  by  the  excellent  ideas  which  lie  at  the  fonndatioB  of  the  whtda 
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undertakiiig ;  let  us  follow  its  instracllve  examples ;  but  let  as  also 
lunent  that  an  adveree  fate  maat  hang  over  a  man,  who,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  is  constantly  hindered  from  doing  what  he  wouM 
wish  to  do." 

After  the  publication  of  the  report,  there  arose  a  long  and  violent 
Uterary  irar&re,  which  did  any  thing  but  add  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
sUtution.*  With  this  war  against  external  foea,  was  uttfortunately 
associated  an  internal  fend,  which  ended  in  the  departure  of  Schmid 
and  others  of  the  teachers. 

One  of  Pestalozzi's  biographers  states,  that  Schmid's  pride  and  pre- 
tensions had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  had  acted  with  the 
greatest  harshness  toward  Pestalozzi,  Niederer,  and  KrOsi.  "This 
was  caused,"  continues  the  biographer,  "  by  some  ideas  which  he  had 
partially  caught  up  &om  two  scientific  men  who  were  then  stopping 
with  PestaloE^,  (one  of  them  is  bow  a  man  of  note  in  Sile»a.)  Per- 
haps at  that  time  these  ideas  were  not  very  clearly  defined  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  themselves.''! 

The  biographer  means  me  and  my  friend ;  I  shall  therefore  not  be 
misunderstood,  if  I  relate  briefly  the  matter  to  which  he  refers. 

I  had  come  to  learn  and  to  render  service.  On  this  account,  I 
took  up  my  quarters  entirely  in  the  old  building  of  the  institution, 
slept  in  one  of  the  large  dormitories,  took  my  meab  with  the  chit- 
dren,  attended  the  lessons,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  con- 
ferences of  the  teachen.  I  listeiud  and  observed  attentively  in 
ulence ;  but  I  was  far  from  thinking  of  commencing  myself  to  teach. 
My  opinion  upon  all  the  things  that  I  saw  and  heard  was  formed  very 
much  with  reference  to  the  boy  of  eight  years  intiusted  to  my  care, 
accordingly  as  they  contributed  to  his  comfort  or  otherwise.  Several 
weeks  had  passed  on  in  this  way,  when  I  was  one  evening  with  Pes- 
talozzi and  the  rest  of  the  teachers  at  the  hotel  of  the  Wild  Man, 
where  they  used  to  meet  I  think  once  a  fortnight  After  supper, 
Pestalozzi  called  me  into  an  adjoining  room ;  we  were  quite  alone. 
"  My  tenchers  are  a&aid  of  you,"  be  said,  "  because  yon  only  listen 
and  look  on  in  silence  ;  why  do  you  not  teach  V  I  answered  that 
before  teaching,  I  wished  to  learn — to  leam  in  eilence.     After  the 

•  Tb*  well-knoKD  K.  L.  Tgo  Hallii  nMlcedltu  rtport  of  tht  CDmmtHJsn  Inlermi  of  hlfh 
pnkH,  in  Ihn  BtUingn  UUTury  Ai'oerlittr,  of  (b«  13lli  of  April,  ISll,  ud  u  the  Bnit  Itn* 
■cwued  lb*  FhUIouUs  nMUuUoDor  iDiplrJn(l(i{iiipllii*ith(ii«mik)B  from  isUiton,  ihc 
eeiutlniui]  ■uUtorlllM,  ud  the  aridocnc/.  In  nptf  ■>  lUih  Nlolcrcr  aroU  "Tb*  FMs- 
tnixtinlnulIaUontalbtPabUc."  Thtiptnp1iMapp«nd  ta  inmr  fgrn  In  ISlZ-underlb* 
Ittli,  ■■  PraUloul'i  Edauljoul  IliuleruklD(  In  nluibn  id  tbs  CMUullDn  of  lb«  Prmnt 
Tim*."  Brenil,  oT  Znilch,  wrote  In  reply  id  Iht  former  ptBk|)ble(  :  Peiujoul  »fl  Nledam 
wrote  (fkln  In  replj  lo  Breml.  Nledcrer  pror«Hi  to  hiTa  conrlcttd  Breml  or  nlnMj-Iwo 
Bo.  Iblnj^ll  lUtUeutons,  ud  Iwcntf  cnliunatM. 

tHtnnlni,  In  iha  Schalnth,  (utdnuttoPtlHcloitkill 

No.  I8.--IT0L.  111.,  Na  4.]— 7 
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OODTfltulion  had  tonelied  on  one  thing  and  another,  he  frankly  told 
me  things  about  Mversl  of  hb  teachers  which  pat  me  into  a  state  of 
Mtonishment,  and  which  stood  in  direct  contndiction  with  what  I  had 
read  in  the  rapcwt,  hot  not  with  what  I  had  mjaelf  aheadjr  obaerved 
or  expected.  Pwtaloisd  followed  np  these  disclosures  with  the  pro- 
posal, that  I  and  my  friend,  in  company  with  Schmid,  whom  he 
highly  praised,  espedalty  for  hia  practical  alulity  and  his  activity, 
should  set  to  work  to  renoratfi  the  institation. 

Ihe  proposal  came  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  that  I  be^«d  for 
time  to  think  of  it,  and  discnased  the  matter  with  my  friend,  who  was 
just  as  much  surprised  as  I  was.  We  were  both  naturally  brought 
by  this  means  into  a  closer  relation  with  Schmid,  became  in  a  short 
time  acquainted  with  the  areana  imperii,  and  honestly  considered 
what  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  remove  them. 

Foremost  of  these  was  the  intermixture  of  German  and  Frendi 
boys,  which  doubly  pained  me,  as  I  had  come  from  Paris.  The  pa- 
rents thou^t  otherwise:  they  perceived  in  this  very  intermixtore  a 
fiHtonate  means  of  trwning  their  children  in  the  easiest  way  to  speak 
both  langni^ce:  whereas  the  result  was,  that  the  children  could  speak 
neither.  With  fuch  a  medley  of  children,  the  institution  was  devoid 
of  a  predominant  mother-tongue,  and  assumed  the  mongrel  character 
of  bwder-proviuoes.  Festaloazi  read  the  prayera  every  morning  and 
evening,  first  in  German,  then  in  French !  At  the  lessons  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  intended  for  German  children,  I  found  French  children 
who  did  not  understand  the  moat  common  German  word.  This,  and 
much  moT«  that  was  to  be  sud  against  this  iDtermixture,  was  now 
discnssed  with  Feetaloza,  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  to  sep- 
arate the  institution  into  two  departments,  one  for  German,  the 
Other  for  French  children.  Only  in  this  way,  it  was  represented  to 
lum,  could  the   education  of  each   class  of  children  be  successfully 


The  proposal  was  not  accepted,  chiefly  on  account  of  external  ob- 
■taclee,  which  might  however  have  been  overcome.  A  passage  in 
PestaloEzi's  "  Fortunea"  shows  that  he  afterward  thoronghly  agreed 
with  na.  In  this  passage  he  calls  it  an  nnnstaral  drcumstance,  that 
the  institution  was  transplanted  from  Burgdorf  to  Tverduo,  "  from 
Qerman  to  French  soiL"  "  When  we  fint  come  hare,"  he  continues, 
"  our  pupils  were  nearly  all  Germans ;  but  there  was  verysoon  added 
to  them  an  almost  equal  number  of  French  children.  Most  of  the 
German  children  were  now  intn]st«d  to  us,  not  with  any  particular 


i 


nference  to  any  elementary  or  other  education,  but  umplf  in  order  I 
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that  thfly  might  lean  to  speak  French  in  a  German  house,  and  this 
waa  die  rery  thing  that  we  were  least  able  to  teach  them  ;  so  also 
moat  <^  the  French  parents  iatrDBlsd  their  children  to  as,  in  ordw 
that  they  might  learn  Qerman  in  oar  Grerman  hotue :  and  here  we 
stood  between  these  two  olaims,  equally  unable  to  satisfy  dlher  the 
one  or  the  oUier.  At  the  same  time,  the  persons  od  ^ther  side,  who 
committed  their  children  to  our  core,  saw  with  as  little  distinctoesa 
what  they  really  wished  of  us,  as  we  did  the  txtent  of  our  inability 
to  satiaiy  thar  real  wishes.  But  it  had  now  become  the  fashion  to 
•end  us  children  ^m  all  sides;  and  so,  in  respect  to  pecnniary 
resources  and  enlo^tic  prattle,  things  went  on  for  a  considerable  time 
in  their  old  glittering  bat  deceptive  path." 

The  second  evO  waa  this.  Uuch  as  ia  said  in  the  report  about  the 
Ufa  in  the  institution  having  quite  the  character  of  that  in  a  family, 
and  even  excelling  it  in  many  reepects,  atill  nothing  conld  be  less  do- 
meelic  than  this  life  waa.  Leaving  out  of  connderation  Peetaloiri'a 
residence,  there  were  indeed  in  the  old  castle  clus  rooms,  dining 
looina,  and  bed  noma,  but  the  parlor,  so  justly  esteemed  by  Pesta- 
loui,  was  slU^ther  wanting.  Older  boys  who,  as  the  eipreasion  is, 
had  arrived  at  years  of  indiscretioD,  may  have  felt  this  want  less ;  but 
so  much  the  more  was  it  felt  by  the  youngest — by  ohildren  of  mz  to 
ten  years.  I  felt  deeply  on  this  acoouot  for  my  little  Freddy,  who, 
,  until  be  came  to  the  institution,  bad  grown  np  under  the  can  ot  a 
t«nder  mother  in  a  lovely  family  circle.  His  present  uncomfortable 
and  even  desolate  exiatenoe  grieved  me  much,  and  troubled  my  coo- 
aeience.  For  hia  sake,  and  at  the  same  tome,  for  the  vake  of  the  reet 
of  the  little  boys,  we  begged  FestaloBii  to  rent  a  beautiful  dwelling 
house  in  the  vkiniiy  of  Yverdnn,  where  the  children  might  £nd  a 
fiiendly  compensatioD  for  the  life  of  the  femlly  ciiole  which  they  had 
lost.     We  olfered  to  take  np  our  abode  with  them- 

Hub  proposal  also  was  dedioed.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  thatin 
the  consnltatitjn  upon  it,  the  weak  side  of  the  institution,  the  wantof 
a  parlor,  and  the  impoambiHty  even  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
fiunity  life,  iraa  very  fiilly  diaousBed.* 

Many  of  the  converaations  I  had  with  Feataloca  I  shall  never  for- 
get. One  of  them  concerned  the  tenchers  of  the  institution,  in  par- 
ticolar  the  under-teacheTB,  I  saw  that  many  of  tham  labored  with 
the  greatest  fideli^  and  conscientiousness,  even  sacriSoing  themselves 

*  We  mid«  ■  tbird  praponl,  beeui»  U  apiwtml  lo  w  to  be  Imposibls  Ihit  Fttuloura 
ld«u  eoaM  Im  mltnd  In  Tferdnn  sDdcr  Iha  )bsn  «i1Rlng  el 
Htebbsh  to  ttM  UDIOD  of  AifOTlk  the  Iruic  pramlaad  poor  ■ 
tht  work  oumlra  to  Itie  bsM  of  oar  *bllilT.    <)  1m  d«llnHl 
tay  dot jf  Hpfl^Bllj  on  ucouBt  of  tha  bo^  ooofldHl  10  ma,  lo 
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for  the  good  of  the  institiitioii.  I  need  oalj  rafer  the  reader  to  the 
antobiography  of  h<»ie8t,  muifbl  RamaaBer,  for  eridenea  of  this  fact. 
But  atill  there  wm  something  vantiog  in  moat  of  the  teachen ;  thia 
Pwtaloz^  hinnelf  could  not  help  feetii^.  In  h»  new  fear's  addreti 
of  1811,  he  said  to  them :  "  Dp  not  attach  a  higher  valoe  to  the 
atolity  to  teach  well,  than  that  which  it  really  hat  in  rdation  to  edu- 
cation as  a  wbole.  You  hare,  perhapa,  loo  earl;  in  jour  livea  had  to 
bear  burdens  which  maj  have  diminiahed  aomewhst  the  loreljUoom 
of  your  yonth ;  but  to  yon  as  educalora,  that  Uoom  ia  uitUqpeuaable. 
You  must  seek  to  reatore  iL  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  ability,  jour 
worth  ;  but  just  because  I  know  them,  I  would  wish  to  aet  upon  them 
the  crown  of  an  amiable  dispoailion,  ^ich  will  increaaa  jrour  worth 
and  make  even  your  ability  a  bleuing." 

In  what  then  were  the  teachers  dctident  ?  Festaloan  points  out 
MM  thing :  many  who  had  grown  up  in  the  institution  had  too  early 
borne  burdens,  and  had  been  kept  in  uuinlemipted  exertion.  "  'Bioae 
teachers  who  had  been  pupils  of  FestaloEii,"  says  Baouaner,  "  were 
particularly  hard  worked,  for  he  at  all  times  required  ma^  m<ne  from 
them,  than  he  did  from  the  other  teacher* ;  he  expected  them  to  live 
entirely  for  the  house, — to  be  day  and  night  concerned  for  the  wd< 
&re  of  the  honae  and  the  pupils.  They  were  to  help  to  bear  every 
burden,  every  impleaaantness,  every  domestic  care,  and  to  be  reipoa< 
■ibie  for  evety  thing.  Thus,  for  example,  in  their  leisure  hours,  (that 
is  when  they  had  no  lewoos  to  give,)  they  were  required  at  one  time 
to  work  some  hours  every  day  in  the  garden,  at  another  to  chop 
wood  for  the  firee,  and,  for  some  Ume,  even  to  light  them  early  in  the 
morning,  or  transcribe,  &c.  There  were  aome  yean  m  which  no  one 
of  us  were  found  in  bed  after  three  o'clock  in  the  inaming ;  and  we 
bad  to  work  summer  and  winter,  from  three  in  the  morning  till  nx  in 
the  evening."*  Ifearly  all  the  work  conaiated  in  the  direct  petfbm- 
anoeof  school  duties;  the  teachers  had  no  time  to  think  of  their  own 
improvemenL 

There  was  another  thing.  Moat  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution 
might  be  regarded  as  BO  many  separata  and  indcfwndent  teachers,  who 
had  indeed  received  their  first  instmctiou  there,  but  who  had  pasted 
much  too  soon  from  kaming  to  teaching,  and  wished  to  see  how  they 
oonld  fig^t  thur  way  through.  There  was  never  any  such  thing  as  a 
real  pedag<^csl  lectnre.  Under  such  a  course  of  training,  it  could 
not  happen  otherwise  than  that  some  of  the  teachers  should  strike 
into  peculiar  paths :  of  this  Schmid  gave  an  example.    But  it  was  an 
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«qaall^  aeoenarr  eoiiBeqnenca,  that  th«  neuat  chAreeteristic  of  suoh 
teschen  afaonld  make  itself  apparent :  namely,  a  gieat  want  of  self- 
knowledge  sad  of  a  proper  modest  estimate  of  their  own  labors. 
"UsBoalfleuiutokiKnr  Mmaelf  iamaiL'' 

I  mtut  know  wbat  others  have  done  iu  mj  department  of  science, 
in  order  that  I  may  assign  the  pioper  place  and  rank  to  my  own 
Ubon.  It  is  incredible,  how  many  of  the  mistaken  views  and  prac- 
tices of  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers  sprang  from  this  sonrce. 

Bnt  thei«  was  a  third  thing  that  I  brought  against  PeetaloEi!:  his 
view  of  the  teachers,  and  their  relation  to  the  methods  and  the 
meUiodical  oompendinms.  As  already  mentioned,  the  oompendiams 
were  to  render  all  pecaliar  talent  and  skill  in  teaching  as  good  as  nn- 
necessary.  Theee  methodical  oompendlnms  were  like  dressing 
machines,  which  did  not,  unfortunately,  qnite  supply  the  place  of 
the  teachers,  bat  still  left  the  services  of  a  man  necceeary ;  jast  as  in 
the  moat  perfect  printing  presses,  a  man  must  always  be  appointed, 
though  indeed  he  scarcely  requires  the  most  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence. 

Pestalozzi's  idea  of  a  teacher  was  not  much  better  than  this;  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  such  a  one  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  his 
eoholais  through  the  compendium,  with  pedantic  accuracy,  according 
to  the  directions  how  to  use  it,  without  adding  thereto,  or  diminishing 
therefrom.  He  was  never  required  to  be  more  than  just  a  step  in  ad- 
Yance  of  the  scholars.  Just  as  if  a  guide  with  a  lantern  were  to  be 
given  to  a  man  traveling  in  the  night,  and  the  guide  had  not  only  to 
light  the  traveler,  but  first  to  find  out  the  way  himself  with  the  aid 
of  the  lantern.  The  real  teacher  must  have  the  deatination  and  the 
road  to  it  so  clear  before  his  mind,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  guide  the 
scholars  without  a  lantern — without  a  book  of  method.  He  must  be 
able  to  say,  £a  mSthode &e»t  mm* 

But  can  any  one  imaf^ne  a  more  miserable  piece  of  slave-work  than 
that  of  a  teacher  who  is  strictly  tied  to  a  Peatalozzian  compendium? 
b  not  all  peculiar  teaching  power  thereby  fettered, — all  disposition 
to  sprightlineas  and  dedaion  in  teachmg  and  acting  kept  down, — all 
affectionate  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  rendered  impossible  tf 

At  that  time  the  institution  appeared  to  me,  in  moments  of  sadness, 
as  a  great  noisy  edncation  factory  ;   many  mistook  the  dull   noise 

*  '■  Et«7  leteher,"  bji  Herder,  "  muil  Iibtc  hlinwo  method  ;  h«miutba*e  cmttd  It 
vHb  InMIUiuHa  for  hlmHlf,  olbarirlKlwwOlaatbciaeetvriil," 

t  On  laaTlnc  TTinlaii  In  1610  ivd  vAnt  In  Btrlln,  t  Ulraded  u  (lainlDaKaii  nl  Ptunun'i  - 
iMUtaUou.    How  UMfr«*,liidepcndent,uidanliunni>l«lieKblD(er  Pri)  '~      '    ' 

eontruud  witli  Uia  cold,  matbodlM),  ud  MonnlnHl  teublof  ai  m 
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of  the  Duu^ne*  for  an  expreanoD  <^  yontbfbl  joyoiiBiHH  oa  the  put 
of  tb«  pupilft,  while  eng^ed  in  learning. 

Peetalom's  view  of  the  task  of  the  teaehen  waa  too  intimalaljp 
connected  with  hia  general  views  on  education,  and  had  been  too 
much  realized  in  the  inatitation  to  allow  rae  to  entertain  lit*  idea  of 
his  changing^  it,  although  the  good  old  man  bitterly  felt  that  mj 
obaervatiou  waa  not  witbont  foundation. 

At  a  lat«r  period,  when  Uie  brilliancy  of  the  reputation  of  the  in- 
Btitation  was  decreaaitig  more  and  more,  Peetaloni  aaw  bi>  under- 
teachers  in  tbe  year  1817,  w  he  relate*,  "suddenly  oomlnne,  like 
Bnglish  factory  work-people,  deaiat  by  common  oonaent  60m  the  per- 
formance of  diair  duties,  and  declare  in  a  body  that  they  would  give 
no  more  Isssons,  but  would  remain  in  a  state  of  c(»np]ete  sbrike- 
idleness,  nntil  the  salary  of  every  one  of  them  should  be  doaUed." 

Pestaloza  prened  me  to  teach  miueralt^,  and  in  dnng  so  to  make 
use  of  a  small  oollection  of  minerals  which  the  institution  possessed. 
X  Implied  that,  if  I  did  do  so,  I  must  entirely  depart  &om  the  methods 
of  instmcldon  pursued  in  the  institution.  How  so  ?  asked  Peataloni. 
AccOTding  to  that  metiiod,  I  replied,  I  should  have  to  do  nothing  bnt 
to  bold  up  before  the  boys  one  specimen  of  the  colledioQ  after  an- 
other, to  give  the  name  of  each,  for  example,  "  that  ia  chalk,"  and 
tiiereupon  to  make  the  class  repeat  in  unison  three  times,  "  that  ia 
chalk."  It  w^  thought  that  in  this  way  the  observation  of  actual 
ot^ecta  and  instruction  in  language  were  provided  for  at  the  same 
time. 

I  endeavored  to  explain  that  such  a  mode  of  instmcldon  made  a 
mere  show,  giving  the  children  words  before  they  had  fbnned  an  idea 
of  the  images  of  the  minerals ;  that  moreover  this  prooeas  <^  percep- 
tion and  conception  was  only  disturbed  by  the  talking  of  the  teacher 
and  the  repetition  of  the  si^olars,  and  was  therefore  best  done  in  si- 
lence. On  Peatakwo's  opposing  this  view,  I  asked  him  why  children 
are  bom  speechless,  and  do  not  begin  to  learn  to  speak  until  they  ara 
about  three  yean  old  ;  why  we  should  in  vain  hold  a  light  before  a 
child  eight  days  old,  and  say  "  tight "  three  timee,  or  even  a  hundred 
times,  as  the  child  would  certainly  not  try  to  repeat  the  word; 
whether  this  was  not  an  indication  to  ns  from  a  higher  hand,  that 
time  is  neceesaiy  for  the  external  perception  of  tbe  sense*  to  becmne 
internally  appropriated,  so  that  the  word  shall  only  come  forth  as  the 
matured  fmit  of  the  inward  conception  now  fiilly  formed.  What 
I  said  about  tbe  ailence  of  children  struck  Pestalozm. 

As  br  as  my  recoUet^on  extends,  I  have  now  related  the  nuMt  im- 
pcartant  matten  that  were  discussed  between  Peetalozd,  Sclunid,  and 
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myulL  I  Bhould  at  the  present  day  still  uj^old  th«  views  which 
I  entertuned  at  t^t  time  ;  but,  taught  by  eo  macb  experienoe,  I  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  do  lo  with  greyer  "  cleameBS  "  than  I  oould  then 
have  done. 

But  here  I  will  by  no  meatu  tepresent  mjeelf  as  Mamelwa,  aod 
accuse  others.  Although  I  believe  that  mj  opinioiis  were  right,  I 
know  that  my  conduct  was  wrong  in  several  respecta ;  bat  ti^  tlifl 
unhappy  drcomstaDoea  of  the  institution  vriU  perbape  in  some  meaa> 
nra  excuse.  I  will  only  mention  one  thing.  Unfortunately,  Niederer 
and  Sohmid  were  already  placed  in  complete  oppoulioii  to  each  other 
by  their  different  capabilities,  labora,  and  aims ;  in  spite  of  my  belt 
endeavors,  I  found  it  impoasible  to  afieot  a  mediation  between  th^n, 
there  was  nothing  left  me  but  to  nde  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
Pestalom  himself  allied  me  with  Scbmid,  whose  resolute  and  restleoa 
activity  was  a  [dedge  to  me  that  he  would  render  powerful  assistance 
in  inttododng  refonaa.  I  was  thus  brought  almost  involuntarily  into 
(^position  with  Niederer.  £veo  though  I  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  bit  views,  I  ought  to  have  emphatioally  acknowledged  his  self- 
aaerificing  enthusiasm.  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  Er&si  by  his  mild 
dispoaition,  but  be  loo  was  aguut  Sclunid. 

My  silent  observation  was  distaBt«ful  to  the  younger  teachers ;  can 
I  blame  them  for  it )  While  the^  were  toiling  with  unheard  of  ezer- 
tiou  from  moruing  till  night,  and  had.  been  toiling  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  yean  previously,  I  looked  on  at  their  toilsome  lifa  with  a  crit- 
ical eye.  I  appeared  to  them  as  a  strange,  quizzing,  inactive  intruder, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  to  ^pear  to  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  I  had  oome  vrith  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  institution,  that 
I  wiihed  at  first  only  to  lo<Jc  on,  only  to  learn,  in  order  to  be  able 
afterward  to  teach  and  to  assist  wherever  I  could. 

That  high  opinion  I  had  imlubed  chiefly  from  the  lep^t.  The  re- 
port led  me  to  form  an  over-estimate  of  the  exoeilenoe  of  the  instita* 
tun  before  i  went  to  Yverdun,  and  this  over-estimate  led  me  when 
tliere  to  think  too  lightly  of  its  labois,  I  ought  to  have  acknowl- 
edged then,  the  htmeet,  oonaeioitiona,  toilsome  industry  of  several  of 
the  teachers,  for  instance,  Bamsauer,  even  thou^  they  did  not  always 
bring  to  light  discoveries  that  were  entirely  new ;  misled  by  the 
f^Kirt,  I  bad  hoped,  it  is  fame,  to  find  there  nothing  else  but  new 
diacoveries. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  all  these  evils,  I  should  cerbunly  have  re- 
muned  longer  at  Yverdun,  and  should  have  wrought  in  patient  and 
perserering  hope,  had  I  not  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  taJm  away  the 
boy  intrusted  to  my  care.    I  quitted  Yverdun  with  him  in  Hay,  1910. 
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Soon  after  my  departure,  the  long  rMtrained  enmity  there  broke  out 
into  an  open  feud.     St^mid  left  the  inBtitntion,  and  vrote  againat  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  Honrienr  Jullien,  Napoleon'a  oompanion 
in  arms  in  Eigypt.  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  t^  Honor,  viaitad 
Yverdun.  He  remained  in  the  inalitntion  six  weeka ;  his  obaerrations 
were  embodied  in  two  works.* 

Daring  the  w«r  of  1814,  the  hospital  department  of  the  Atutrian 
army  required  that  the  buildtnga  of  the  institntjon  should  be  pven  Dp 
tor  a  hospital.  Portnnately,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  then  at 
Basel :  Pestalozti  immediately  went  to  him,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner;  in  oonsequence  of  the  interpoation  of  tJbe 
emperor,  the  hospital  was  not  estabtisbed  at  Yverdun  at  all,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  Peatalocd  received  the  order  of  St 
Vladimir,  fourth  dass. 

Schmid'a  departure  from  the  institution  caused  a  very  aensible  void, 
the  existence  of  Which  was  punfiilly  felt  Letters  which  Festaload 
wrote  to  Niederer  at  that  time,  bear  witness  to  the  evil  plight  in  which 
the  institution  was  placed.  "  O  Niederer,"  he  writes,  "  without 
■trength  and  parity  of  purpose  in  those  who  sunonnd  us,  all  oar  en- 
deavors after  what  is  great  and  high  are  lost;  the  sublime  and 
good  can  not  eawly  unfold  themselvea  where  weakness  and  worthleM- 
nees  peer  forth  from  all  comers-^iur  greatest  enemies  are  under  osr 
own  roof,  and  eat  from  the  same  dish  with  us — it  is  better  to  be  alone 
than  to  accept  delnstve  ud  from  baseness." 

In  a  second  letter,  Pesbdosd  writes  :  "  The  internal  weakness  ot 
our  house  has  opened  the  mouth  of  the  weakest  among  us,  for  them 
to  give  us  monkey's  advice  and  hold  puUic  oonferences  about  na 
among  themselves.  The  great  evil  <^  our  bouse  ooraes  from  hojt 
who  here  play  the  part  of  men,  hot  who  at  every  other  place  wonid  be 
achoolboys." 

In  this  period  &lls  also  the  vint  of  the  Pruasian  Chanodlor  of 
State,  von  Beyme,  who  entered  the  institution  "  with  a  great  predis- 
position in  &vor  of  Peatalotii,"  and  before  he  left  it  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  institution  held  together  for  another  year,  he 
diould  look  npoa  it  as  the  greatest  wonder,  for  that,  in  the  instructi<»i 
which  he  had  seen  ^ven  there,  things  were  wanting  which  teachers  in 
the  lowest  village  schools  would  be  ashamed  to  have  n%1ect«d. 

Niederer  felt  more  than  any  one  else  the  vrad  created  by  the  de- 
parture of  Schmid.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  he  wrote 
to  Sdimid  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  writing  on  the  lOth 
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of  Febraary,  181S,  he  uys  :  "  With  Fsstaloui,  Istalo  evvy  thing  1 
have  upon  brining  yon  back.  Alone  I  can  do  nothing.  You  know 
wherein  I  am  deficient,  but  with  joa  and  a  few  other  distinguiahed 
and  noble  minded  men,  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  realization  of  an  educa- 
tional heaven  on  earth." 

Peetalozzi  adduces  these  pasaagea  aa  certain  proo&  of  Schmid's 
ability,  and  the  high  value  of  his  servioee  to  the  institution  :  but  they 
also  testify  to  an  honorable  mind  on  the  part  of  Niederer,  who  did 
Dot  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  practical  incompetency,  and  who  re- 
precaed  a  deep-seated  antipathy  to  Schmid,  in  order  to  realize  his 
educational  ideal. 

Schmid  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Bregeni.  At  Nieder< 
er's  pressing  invitation,  he  returned  to  Yverdun  in  theEaster  of  1815, 
and  now  commenced  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  inatitution, 
especially  in  an  eoonomioa!  point  of  view.  Iliere  soon  arose  a  silent 
but  general  antipathy  to  him. 

On  the  11th  of  the  following  December,  Madame  Peetalozzi  died, 
aged  nearly  wghty  years,  having  been  the  faidifuland  patient  partner 
of  her  husband  daring  forty-fire  years,  throngh  times  of  severe  sufisr- 
ing.  At  her  funeral,  after  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  Pestalozzi,  turning 
toward  the  coffin,  said :  "  We  were  shunned  uid  contemned  by  all, 
sickness  and  poverfy  bowed  us  down,  and  we  ate  dry  bread  with 
tears;  what  was  it  tint,  in  those  days  of  severe  trial,  gave  you  and 
me  strength  to  'persevere  and  not  cast  away  ooz  hope  V  Thereupon 
he  took  up  a  Bible,  which  was  lying  near  at  hand,  pressed  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  corpse,  and  said :  "  From  thia  souroe  you  and  I  drew 
courage,  and  strength,  and  peace."  Her  grave  is  under  two  tall 
walnut  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 

On  this  sorrowAil  day,  the  antipathy  of  many  of  the  teachwe 
toward  Schmid  first  broke  out  into  open  enmity,  which  was  never 
again  appeased,  and  which  positively  poisoned  the  last  twelve  yean 
of 'the  poor  old  man's  life.  From  that  time  every  blessing  seemed  to 
forsake  the  institution,  and  every  new  undertaking  in  which  Pestoloud 
engaged. 

Most  of  the  teaehen  were  against  Schinid.  Bloohmann,  for  laaay 
years  director  of  a  flourishing  educational  establishment  at  Dresden, 
drew  up  a  formal  complaint  against  him,  which  was  signed  by  Krfkii, 
Ramsauer,  Stern,  Aekermano,  and  others,  in  all  twelve  teachers. 

In  the  year  1816,  these  men  left  the  iutatutioD,  among  them  even 
ErOsi,  so  many  years  the  fellow-laborer  of  Pestaloza.  "Father,"  h« 
wrote  to  Pestalom,  "  my  time  of  enjoying  your  presence  is  past.  I 
mutt  leave  your   institution,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  if  I  am  not 
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forever  to  km  my  ooarag«  and  itiengtli  to  U*«  l(»  700  and  your  work. 
For  all  that  joa  wen  to  me,  and  all  that  I  waa  aUe  to  be  to  yoa,  I 
thank  Ood ;  for  all  my  ahorteomiDga,  I  pray  God  and  younelf  to 
forgive  me. 

At  )en^  in  I6I7,  Niedenr  ako  aeparated  from  the  inatitntion ; 
PeataloEU  tried  in  Tain  the  following  year  to  reoondla  him  with 
Bchmid.  Both  4^  them  acknowledged  Festaloni  aa  their  master,  and 
yet  the  reconeiliation  waa  impomble.  They  were  too  moch  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  merely  in  natural  ndowmenta,  but  in  th«ir  aim  and 
'object,  in  the  edueadonal  idea  iriuoh  each  endeavored  to  raaliie  in  the 


Kiederer  saw  in  Pcetaloaa  a  man  who  had  grasped  with  instinctive 
proAindity  the  sobject  of  human  cuhure,  but  had  given  only  a  &ag- 
nenlary  view  (rf  it,  and  who  conld  not  owtrtd  the  ideaa  which,  as  it 
were,  posMsaed  him.  Niederer  felt  himself  called  to  control  them 
philosophically — to  build  up  outctf  those  mighty  educational  fragmenta 
a  complete  syatenutic  theory. 

At  fint,  Pettalon  conid  not  comprehend  Mm,  not  understuiding 
his  philoeophical  langnage.  At  a  later  period,  Pestatoui  aaw  in  him 
the  one  man  in  the  institution,  who,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  Ger- 
man culture,  was  fitted  to  assign  to  the  new  method  ita  proper  place 
in  the  r^on  of  human  culture  generally.  Only  by  such  a  man,  h« 
thought,  could  the  educated  world,  eq>e«ially  Germany,  be  von  over 
to  his  edacstional  plans ;  by  such  a  man  must  his  Swiss  idiom  be 
translated  into  an  intelligible  Aiyh  German.  Nay,  for  some  dme  he 
even  thought  that  Niederer  understood  him  better  than  he  nndastood 
himself. 

Niederer  was  deficient  in  the  practical  skill  requisite  for  carrying  out 
his  educational  theory,  as  he  himself  frequently  acknowledged.  His 
intention  in  the  institution  was  more  to  observe  the  reanlts  of  the 
practical  talent  at  work  there,  and  in  this  manner  to  laam  what  he 
could,  but  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  all  the  teachers  wrought 
h^tiier  with  one  mind  toward  one  and  the  same  ol^ect — the  realiia> 
don  of  the  educational  theory. 

Ko  wonder  that  Pestalooi,  as  he  ngnu  nnd  again  affirmed,  did  not 
feel  himself  attracted  by  Niederer's  peculiar  character,  even  at  timea 
when  the  two  men  stood  in  a  very  friendly  relation  toward  each  other ; 
and  jnat  aa  little  need  we  wonder  that  the  old  man  subsequently 
dissolved  a  connection,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  will  rather  than 
his  inclination. 

Bnt  how  entirely  different  waa  his  relation  to  Bchmid  !  "  Inexpli- 
eaple  feelings,"  he  says,  "  drew  me  toward  him  from  the  moment  tji 
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bU  appearuiCQ  in  our  drcle,  as  I  hare  never  felt  myself  drawn  toward 
any  other  pupiL"  PestaloEzi  writes  cbaravteristically :  "  I  must  trace 
from  its  ori|^n  the  Hrength  which  alone  appeared  capable  of  holding 
us  together  in  this  unhappy  state."  This  personified  strength  was  no 
other  than  the  shepherd  boy  Schmid,  who  had  migrated  from  the 
Tyrolese  mountains  to  BurgdorC  Festalom  says  that  he  soon  left,  his 
teachen  behiod  him.  "Byhis  practical  talent  and  incessant  activity," 
continues  Peetalozu,  "ho  soared  above  the  influence  of  every  other 
person  in  tiie  house.  I  did  not  conceal  that  I  looked  upon  the  strength 
of  this  pupil,  though  still  so  young,  as  the  main  stay  of  my  house." 
Peetalozzi  characterizes  Schmid  in  the  same  way  in  an  address  which 
he  delivered  in  the  year  1818.  "  I  will  not,"  be  says,  "  make  more 
of  him  than  he  is  to  me.  I  know  him.  He  has  a  natural  power 
which,  in  its  artlessness,  penetrates  where  much  art  has  often  before 
my  own  eyee  biled  to  enter.  Schmid  threw  a  hard  shell  about  the 
kernel  of  my  vanishing  labors,  and  saved  me." 

Niederer  also  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  measure,  the  ability  and 
activity  of  Schmid.  Like  Pastalozzi,  Niederer  saw  in  him  a  most 
inde&dgable  teacher  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  who,  by  his  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  severe  censure,  could  incite  the  remaining  teach- 
ers to  conscientious  activity  ;  he  also  saw  in  him  a  man  who,  being  a 
pupil  of  Pestaloui,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruiU  of  the  method, 
and  who  consequently  impressed  foreign  visitors  with  a  favorable  idea 
of  it.  Thus  it  came  that,  in  the  year  1814,  he  hoped  every  thing  from 
a  reconciliation  with  Schmid.  But  how  deceived  he  found  himself 
when  Pestalozii  gave  into  Schmid's  bands  the  sceptre  over  the  entire 
institution. 

Blochmann,  too,  in  his  complaint,  acknowledges  Schmid's  "activity, 
perseverance,  endurance,  punctuality,  administrative  ability,  his  meri- 
torious services  in  establLihing  greater  order  in  the  institution,  his 
skill  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics — a  rare 
talent."  All  these  werequnlities  which  neither  Pestaloizi  nor  Niederer 
possessed,  and  which,  therefore,  marked  out  Schmid  as  an  indispensa- 
ble member  of  the  staff  of  teachers.  But,  if  Blochmann  and  the 
other  teachers  who  signed  the  complaint  acknowledged  this,  why  did 
thejr  press  for  Schmid's  removal  ?  Because,  they  answer,  in  that 
document,  "  the  source  of  all  that  Schmid  does  is  complete  selfi^h- 
neee,  ability  without  humility,  without  love,  without  self-denial,  sonnd- 
iDg  brass,  a  tinklingcymbal,  uid  Schmid  himself  is  wise  as  the  serpent, 
but  not  harmless  as  the  dove." 

In  a  letter,  (19th  March,  1 818,)  to  Festalozzi,  Niederer  reproaches 
him  with  having  overrated  the  ability  of  Schmid,  and  ability  generally. 
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**Rtiiii"  he  tayfl,  "eirtered  your  institntioD,  when,  dazzled  and  led 
nmj  by  individiul  instancea  of  brilliuit  Utente  sad  resnlts,  jon 
oeaaed  to  beetov  anj  particular  sttenlioii  on  that  which  by  its  natoro 
can  work  only  io  sQenoe,  although  it  staada  higher  than  tttlent,  and 
alone  can  render  the  development  of  talent  po«nb1e ;  when  you  be- 
gan ao  to  act  as  if  yon  owed  every  thing  to  that  with  which  yon  could 
make  a  diiplay,  and  nothing  to  that  which  was  not  suited  to  (his  pnr- 
poee.  Coder  this  fundamental  error,  I  say  more,  under  this  funda- 
mental injustice,  the  matbematical  nde  of  the  method  and  the  ineti- 
tution  was  mode  prmninent,  as  if  that  singly  and'  &lely  were  the 
essence  of  the  method  and  the  salvation  of  humanity.  Low  and 
one-eided  qualitiea  were  honored  at  expense  of  the  higher  ones. 
The  qualiliea  of  good  temper,  fidelity,  love,  if  tbey  were  not  jotsed 
witii  those  external  qualities,  wore  slighted  and  depreciated  in  the 
perscon  in  whom  they  existed.  In  the  kind  of  praise  which  yon 
gave  to  the  manual  dexterity  of  utterly  inexperienced  youths  in 
particular  de^iBrtments,  yon  placed  this  dexterity  above  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  experience." 

Let  us  now  Tetmn  to  the  history  of  the  institution. 

In  the  Easier  of  1816,  M.  Jnllien,  already  mentioned,  came  to 
Yverdnn,  bringing  twenty-four  pupils  with  him  from  France ;  but, 
annoyed,  it  b  sud,  by  Schmid,  be  quitted  the  institution  the  very  next 
year. 

As  already  stated,  Niederer  separated  from  the  institution  in  1811, 
ttom  which  time  he  conducted  the  girls'  school  only,  in  company  with 
his  wife.  In  the  same  year,  a  most  ignominious  and  lamentable  law- 
suit, which  lasted  seven  years,  arose  conoeming  the  pecuniary  afbirs 
of  this  school,  between  Peetaloni  and  Schmid,  on  one  aide,  and 
Niederer,  on  the  other.  "It  was  in  July,  1617,"  says  Peetalozxi, 
"that  a  letter  referring  to  that  quarrel  suddenly  threw  me  into  a  state 
of  inward  rage,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  outbreak  of  real  de- 
lirium, and  placed  me  in  danger  of  completely  losing  my  reason,  and 
unking  into  ntter  insensibility."  Schmid  took  the  old  man  to  Bblet, 
on  the  Jura,  whose  cooling  heights  acted  wholesomely  on  the  endai>> 
gored  state  of  his  nervee.  Here  he  poured  out  his  Bufierngs  in 
poems,  in  which  his  soul,  n&w  caught  in  the  trammels  of  the  most 
painful  and  ignoble  relations,  utters  with  wailing,  its  aspirations  after 
heavenly  fireedom.    Here  is  one  of  those  poems : — 

lUr  bow,  that  smll'st  Bmid  the  stonu, 
Thon  teUest  of  ths  bliss  of  Godl 
With  those  soft  beama  of  msD^  hns^ 
O  shine  in  tbit  afflicted  heart 
Amid  its  wjld  and  life-long  stnm  I 
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leU  me  of  bri^lar  moni  to  come^ 

0  tell  me  of  »  better  daj, 

Fiirbow,  OuttJoiuMteartli  tobesT^I 


ICy  WHil  shall  praise  Hii  holy  name 

UlUt  I  be  call  d  from  this  fair  earth, 

Bre  Ihoa  appearest  in  mj  be«Tt, 

.And  bringest  with  thee  beavenl/ jofa 

And  that  long  wished  for  better  day : 

Must  I  drink  out  the  bitter  cup — 

The  cup  of  fleroe  contending  aCcib 

And  amnit;  not  reconciled — 

mi  I  have  drained  the  deepest  drega: 

Hutt  I  from  henoa  depart, 

Ere  peace,  the  peaoe  1  aeiek,  is  Ibond? 

I  ovm  my  burthen  of  oSbnse, 

JSj  manj  wealowaMa  I  own, 

And  with  aifectian  and  with  tean^ 

All  my  offenderi  I  fcrgire ; 

Bat  death  will  bring  me  peaoe^ 

And  alter  death's  long  night  of  rest, 

A  better  day  will  dawn  for  me  [ 

IhoQ  herald  of  that  bettw  d«7, 

How  lovely  then  wilt  thou  appear 

Above  mj  still  and  lonesome  grave : 

Fftir  bow  that  shin'stliks  H<^  thnragh  tetn. 

Uke  snow  new  fallen  on  the  ground, 
IJke  those  brig^itBakea  of  winter-tide 
Which,  beaming  lovely  in  the  sun, 
Sank  into  that  new  open'd  gravE^ 
Where  lay  the  partner  of  my  days: 
Fair  bow,  that  Bbin'st  with  heavea'a  ligh^ 
Thus  lovely,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
Do  thou  appear  once  more  to  ma. 
Through  ^1  the  darlc  and  stormy  days, 
The  Lord  bath  been  a  rock  to  mel 
Uy  Boul  shall  pnise  bis  holy  namel 

An  attempt,  which  Peatalozzi  msde  in  1817,  to  QDt«r  into  conneo- 
tion  with  Fellenberg,  was  nnsuccessful.  In  1818,  Schtnid  made  an 
arrangement  with  Cotta,(the  great  Leipsig  ptiblisher,)forthe  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  edition  of  Festalomi'a  works ;  subecriptlonB  to  a 
oonaiderahle  amount  soon  flowed  in.  The  emperor  of  Ruaua  sub- 
scribed S,000  roubles ;  the  bug  of  Prussia,  400  doQan ;  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  VOO  guilders.  Thereupon,  Pestalozzi's  hopes  revived.  In 
a  remarkable  address,  already  mentioned,  which  he  d^i^red  on  hii 
seventy-third  birth-day,  the  12th  of  January,  1818,  he  stated  that  ha 
should  appropriate  to  educatjonal  purpoees,  S0,000  French  Urres, 
which  the  sub«criptJon  would  yield. 

In  the  same  address,  Peetalom  speaks  freely  on  the  subjeot  of  his 
relations  to  Niederer  and  Schmid,  and  justifies  himself  for  having 
■eparaled  from  the  former  and  joined  with  the  latter.  He  hits 
off  Niederer  admirably  when  he  says :  "  I  am  cousciotu  of  a  high  and 
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ferrent  toT«  for  him.  Onl^  be  should  not  require  me  to  Talne  in 
him  what  I  do  not  understand ;  he  should  asdibe  it  to  the  weaknua 
of  my  head,  not  to  th«  hardneM  of  m;  heart,  if  I  foil  to  do  so,  and 
sfaonld  not  on  that  account  pronounce  me  nngrate^l.  But  wbatshall 
I  taj )  Here  lies  the  very  ground  of  oomplaint  against  me,  namely, 
that  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  following  the  spirit  of  my  endeavon, 
and  that  through  mj  incapadtj-,  I  cripple  and  destrojr  the  stren|^  of 
those  who  are  finther  advanced  in  that  E[nrit  than  myself.  It  is 
an  old  compliunt,  that  my  spirit  has  left  me ;  that  I  have  ontlived  my- 
•elf,  and  that  the  truth  and  the  right  of  my  labors  have  passed  ^m 
mine  into  other  bands.  I  know  well,  also,  and  I  feel  it  deeply,  that  I 
do  not  possess,  in  the  least  d^^ree,  some  qualifications  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  furtherance  of  my  views ;  on  the  other  hand  1  know 
just  as  certiunly,  that  all  those  qualifications  which  T  formerly  pos- 
sessed, I  still  feel  myself  to  possess  in  some  vitality,  and  with  an 
impulse  to  apply  them  to  nse." 

Of  this  the  address  affords  sufficient  proofe ;  I  will  quote  soma 
paE»sges. 

"Man  has  ft  conscience.  TheTOiceoT  God  ipsata  In  every  man,  «nd  leaves  no 
ons  uDOOnTiiiced  m  to  what  is  good,  tuid  what  bad ;  whKl;  is  rlgbt  and  what 

"  Contemplate  man  in  the  entire  range  of  bis  development.  See,  he  grow^ 
he  is  educated,  be  is  trained.  He  grows  by  the  strength  of  his  own  splf ;  be 
grows  by  the  strength  or  his  very 'being,  lie  is  educated  by  accident,  by  the 
accidenbd  that  Uee  in  liia  conditioa,  in  his  drctimBtMices,  and  in  his  r^latioos. 
He  is  trained  by  art  and  by  the  will  of  man.  The  growth  of  man  and  bis  pow- 
ers is  God's  doing.  It  proceeds  according  to  eternal  and  divine  laws.  The  edu- 
cation of  tnaa  is  accidental  and  dependent  on  the  varjingcirciimstanoeiiin  which 
■  man  Qnds  bimself  placed.  The  tnuning  of  maa  is  moraL  Only  by  the  ac- 
cordance of  the  intiueaeee  of  edncatiou  and  training  with  the  eternal  laws  of 
human  growth  is  man  really  educated  and  trained ;  by  oontradiction  between 
the  means  of  his  education  and  training  and  those  eternal  laws,  man  is  mis- 
edacaled  and  mis-trained." 

Pe»talozzi  gives  a  asking  delineation  of  the  contrast  between  the 
old  time  and  the  new. 


kt  powerilil  attadimenC  to  tnitb  and  right  which  springs  fiom  than  virtuM. 

WHo  among  us,  if  he  be  not  an  alien  that  neithor  knovra  the  present  time  and 
Hs  spirit,  nor  has  searched  into  the  tjme  of  6ur  (athere  and  its  spirit,  but  must 
acknowledge  that  Uie  time  of  our  tilhers  was  a  better  time,  tbeir  spirit  a  better 
spirit;  that  their' sincerity  of  putpoee  bad  its  IbundatloDs  laid  immeasurablr 
deeper,  in  tbe  religion  of  the  heart,  in  strong  eamestneas  in  domestic  and  cdvu 
Jala,  and  in  tbe  daily  exercise  of  industry  in  the  good  works  of  a  simple  and  sat> 
igffing  proItesioiiBl  liTe,  Uiaa  can  possibly  be  the  case  in  onr  parelyging  refine- 
ment of  the  powers  of  body  and  aouL  Our  BUhere  were  oheeriUl,  rSasonablSt 
and  benevolent,  in  all  simpUcity.  Th«i  dicumatances  were  peculiariy  tltted  to 
lead  them  daily  and  bourly  in  all  innocence,  in  taith,  and  in  love,  to  be  good- 
tempeted,  reflective^  and  industrious ;  but  our  artiHdal  reflnement  bas  rendered 
ne  disgusted  with  our  bthers'  mode  of  life,  and  with  tlie  sourcee  of  their  moral, 
domestic,  and  political  elevation.  We  have  almost  entirely  departed  from  their 
qriritand  their  mode  of  U&.    Bat  it  is  for  thisreaoen  that  we  have  sunk  so  low 
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m  nepect  to  tbe  edacaticm  of  the  people.  We  hare  the  semblance  of  fidtb,  \tm, 
and  wisdom,  bnt  oot  (he  qualities  themselTBi ;  and  we  live  m  a  deluaion,  reallf 
withont  the  virtues  of  oui  lathers,  while  tbej,  though  posseesiug  tlioee  virtue^ 
were  by  no  meana  satisfied  with  themselves,  as  we  axe.  Tbe  good  and  piona 
fbundalion  which  oar  Qltbeni  had  in  tbeir  mode  of  life  iUelf  ibr  their  views,  feel- 
tngs,  opimoDS,  and  usages  generaUj,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  training 
of  ohildren  and  tbe  relief  of  the  poor,  has  sunk  under  our  leet  through  the  da- 
oeptioa  of  oiir  preaent  vtiflcial  and  frivolous  mode  of  liEe.  We  are  no  longw 
wbat  we  were,  and  we  have .  even  lost  tbe  feeling  that  we  ought  to  become 
•gain  in  epirit  and  in  truth  wbat  we  were.  WMle  we  pfaise  our  bthers  wldi 
our  mouths,  we  are  in  heart  far  (torn  them,  and  in  our  doings  we  stand  at  tha 
y^rj  antipodes  of  them.  We  have  substituted  for  their  abilitf  to  do  what  was 
aeoeeaarj,  and  their  ignorance  of  what  was  nsdeas,  a  large  acqu^ntaace  with 
wbat  is  useleaa  and  an  inability  to  do  wbat  is  neceesaly.  Instead  of  tbejr 
health^  spirit,  well  exercised  in  mother-wit,  we  have  forms,  not  so  much  of 
thinking  as  of  verbal  ezpreadons  about  what  has  been  thought,  which  suclc  the 
blood  out  of  good  sense,  like  a  marten  that  fixes  itself  upon  Che  neck  of  a  pocr 
dove.  We  no  longer  know  our  neighbors,  our  fellow  citizens,  or  even  our  poor 
relations ;  but  we  make  up  for  it  b^  reading  tiie  nswsp^iers  and  periodicals,  bj 
learning  the  geaealogioal  register  of  tbe  kings  of  tbe  world,  the  anecdotes  of 
courts,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  capital  cities,  and  we  raise  ouraelvea  to  a  daily 
change  in  our  politicsl  and  religiooa  opinions,  as  in  our  clothes,  running,  on  one 
dde,  fhmi  infldelitj  to  capudnade,  and  &om  capacmmie  to  infldahty,  just  ae,  on 
the  other  side,  we  run  from  sans-cullottiaia  to  tight-lacing  and  leading  strings. 
Our  fathers  cultivated  a  general,  simple,  and  powerthl  hitellect ;  but  fbw  of  them 
troubled  tbemaelvee  with  researchee  into  higher  troths,  which  are  difficult  to 
fathom:  we  do  very  littie  indeed  toward  rendering  ourselves  capable  of  cultiva- 
ting a  general  and  profound  spirit  of  thought  and  research :  but  wo  all  learn  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  sublime  and  almoat  nnfatbomable  truths,  and  strive  veiy 
Bealoualy  to  get  to  read  the  results  of  the  profoundest  thinking  in  the  popiJar 
descriptiona  of  almanacs  and  daily  pamidilela,  and  to  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  people  generally.  Among  our  bthers,  every  honest  man  sought  to  do  0Q« 
thing  well  at  least,  namely,  the  work  of  his  calling,  and  every  man  mightwith  honor 
team  every  trade ;  now  our  aot^iles  are  mostly  bom  to  their  cafiings.  Num- 
berless individuals  are  ashamed  of  the  rank  and  prolboion  of  their  bthers,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  called  to  piy  into  and  carp  at  the  professional  knowl- 
edge of  all  ranksj  and  the  habit  of  prating  about  all  pTof^ions  and  discharg- 
ing one's  own  imperfectly  is  becoming  more  general  every  day,  among  both  the 
notable  and  unnotable  men  of  ourtimo.  All  spirit  of  poUtioel  strength  has  (led 
from  amongst  us.  In  the  pi^sent  state  of  society  we  no  longer  a£  what  we 
really  are,  but  what  we  possesa  and  what  we  know,  and  how  we  may  set  out 
all  our  possessions  and  Imowledgo  for  show,  put  them  np  for  sale,  and  barter 
them  for  the  means  of  feasting  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  tickle  our  palates 
with  the  refined  eitJoynienta  of  all  the  five  diyiaioDS  of  tbe  globe,  whose  a[ipe* 
tltes  must  by  such  conduct  be  almost  inevitably  engendered  in  us.  And  when 
we  have  in  this  way  succeeded  in  rendering  ourseivea  powerleaa  and  degraded 
in  body  and  soni,  in  respect  to  the  pure  daima  of  tbe  humanity  of  our  nature^ 
and  of  the  eternal  and  lUvine  essence  which  lies  at  its  fcundation.^then,  in  the 
state  of  debility  and  giddiness  into  which  the  fbver  has  thrown  va,  we  tiirther 
seek  to  fbroe  up  the  appearance  of  a  character  whose  truth  and  purity  we  en- 
tirely lack.  In  this  state,  we  seek  to  cover  over  the  outward  appearances  of 
our  debility  and  desolation  by  a  violent  employment  of  the  means  of  adjustment 
and  ooncealment,  wbidi  kill  heart  and  spirit  and  humanity ;  and  verily  we  baTB 
sunk  to  the  employment  of  such  means  in  many  matters  connected  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thus  It  is  that  we  kill,  hi 
Onrselvea,  the  very  essence  of  the  powera  of  tiie  soul,  those  human  gifia  divine ; 
and  then,  when  a  shadow  of  the  powers  which  we  have  killed  flutters  in  ua, 
we  ornament  tbe  worics  of  its  Guttering  with  golden  frames,  and  faai^r  them  up 
in  Bidendid  aparfments,  whose  shining  flocos  we  nnable  to  bear  any  of  tbe  good 
Wcnics  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man." 

In  another  pUoe,  Festalozzi  sajs :  "The  gar<leuer plants  aDdwat«rs, 
but  God  givetb  the  iocrease."     It  is  not  the  educator  that  imjJaats 
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naj  bculty  in  man ;  it  is  not  th«  edncator  ttuit  give*  breatli  and  lift 
to  any  fecnlty :  h«  only  takes  care  liat  no  ezternal  iDflnence  shall 
lett«r  and  disturb  the  natural  course  4^  the  development  o[  man's  io- 
dividual  faculties.  "He  moral,  the  spiritnal,  and  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  onr  nature  must  grow  out  of  tkemsdvea,  and  by  no 
means  out  of  the  results  produced  by  art,  which  has  been  mixed  up 
with  their  education,  Futb  must  be  called  forth  again  by  faith,  and 
not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  believed ;  blinking  must  be  called 
forth  again  by  thinking,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  thought, 
or  of  the  laws  of  tliinking ;  love  must  be  called  forth  again  by  loving, 
and  not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  loveable  or  of  love  itself;  and  art 
must  be  called  forth  again  by  ability,  and  not  by  endless  talk  about 
ability." 

l^e  reader  can  judge  from  the  passagea  just  cited  whether  any  de- 
gree of  youthful  freshness  still  lingered  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
old  man  of  seventy-three. 

But  his  "  unrivaled  mcapadty  to  govern,"  as  he  himself  calls  it, 
did  not  forsake  him.  Heeatablished  apoor  school  in  J818  at  Olindj, 
in  the  viciuity  of  Yverdun ;  a  commencement  was  made  with  twelve 
boye.  "They  were  to  be  bronght  up  as  poor  boys,"  says  Pestolozu, 
"and  receive  that  kind  of  ioslruction  and  tnuning  which  is  suitable 
for  the  poor."  But  after  a  short  time,  children  were  admitted  to  board 
in  the  establishment,  at  a  fee  of  twelve  louis  d'or  per  annum  ;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  number  of  these  pupils  rose  to  thirty.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  presence  of  paying  boarders  would  of  itself 
destroy  the  character  of  the  place  as  a  school  for  the  poor.  But  ihis 
result  was  occasioned  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  some  remarkably 
stupid  experimenta  in  teaching.  An  Englishman,*  of  the  name 
of  Greaves,  visited  Yverdun  in  1810 ;  he  offered  to  teach  these  poor 
Swiss  children  English  without  remuneration,  and  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. On  this  step  Festalozzi  himself  remarks:  "This  created  an 
impression,  which,  consderiDg  the  original  deatination  <^  these  chil- 
dren, led  us  very  far  astray."  To  the  imtruction  in  EngGah  was 
added  soon  after  instruction  in  French  and  Latin.  Pestalom  sayt, 
the  poor  children  had  made  extraordinary  progreoa  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  He  adds,  nevertheless,  "  I  had  no  longer  an  establishment 
for  the  poor ;  but,  on  the  oontrary,  two  scientific  ones,  which  I  could 
not  now  allow  to  remun  separated.  Thus  the  so-called  poor  school 
at  Clindy  was  amalgainat«d  with  the  iostitntioii  at  Yverdun."  Ac- 
oording  to   Peelalom's  account,   the  poor  scholars  were    "modela 

Uw  lUH  r«,  ■■  lb«  r*ll(lou  tamHUt 
r,  ••boTi  tMirsdoMajMr^ldrsn" 
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worthy  of  imitation"  to  the  pupils  of  the  iostitution,  especially  io 
th«r  acquirements.  Many  of  them  were  employed  aa  teauhera. 
"  The  instruction  which  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  our  poor  school, 
(says  he,)  was  preferred,  on  account  of  its  solid  and  natural  character 
to  that  of  the  most  accomplished  among  the  elder  teachers  of  our 
house,"  (!)  They  threw  their  strength  chiefly  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  la  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  poor  children  soon 
began  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  children  of  the  instttu- 
tioD,  and  liked  playing  with  them  out  of  school  hours  better  than 
chopping  wood  and  carting  manure ;— that,  instructed  in  three  foreign 
languages,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  becoming  masters  of  poor 
schools,  and  of  having  learnt  Latin  to  no  purpose  ? 

Festalozzi  acknowledged,  when  it  was  too  late,  "that  the  estab-  ' 
liahment  had  taken  such  a  direction  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  poor  school,  hut  as  a  school  for  imparting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  scientific  education."  The  particular  reason  of  the  failure 
had  been  "that  these  children  were  led  into  acquirements,  habits, 
pretensions,  dreams,  and  appetites,  which  did  not  suit  the  character 
of  their  original  destination,  and  even  tended  to  unfit  them  for  it." 

Pestalozzi's  unhappy  disputes  with  Niederer  and  others  went  on 
uninterruptedly  during  this  time.  At  last  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  through  the  noble  exertions  of  deputy  governor  Du 
Thou.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1823,  Niederer  wrote  an  apology 
to  Schmid  in  the  name  of  Kriksi  and  himself  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  said  thatany^ture  dispute  should  besettled  by  an  arbiter. 

Unfortunately,  newspapers  and  controversial  writings  of  those 
years  have  made  the  public  only  too  well  acquainted  with  this  dis-' 
pute.  Peatalozd's  worst  enemies  could  not  have  conceived  any  thing 
that  would  have  been  more  calculated  to  damp  the  pabllc  enthuuasm 
for  him. 

Who  would  like  to  undertake  the  task  of  placing  before  readers 
the  details  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences,  especially  when'  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  almost  eiclusivety  concerned  private  interests  t  On 
February  1st,  1823,  Festalozzi  wrote  to  Niederera  conciliatory  letter, 
which  shines  forth  in  tLe  midst  of  this  lawsuit  like  a  brilliant  gem 
out  of  the  mire.     I  give  the  following  passage  from  this  tetter  with 

"  Dbab  Mr.  NibdbBkk,* — Call  to  mind  whatweonco  hoped  from  each  other 
and  what  we  were  to  each  other.  I  would  again  hope  from  700  what  I  fbrmerty 
hoped,  and  1  would  again  be  to  you  wbot  I  ibrmerlj'  was.  But  we  must  make 
tba  way  to  this  possible  for  each  other ;  we  must  help  each  other  to  clear  the 
way  to  it,  each  from  the  point  on  which  he  slanda.  Let  as  do  this.  Above  all, 
'  In  NdTunbet,  IBM,  Lbs  liwnili  whicb  hu  bttn  EMDUontd  km  luminMtd  ij 
trbliruioD. 

Ho.  10.— CTOL.  IT,  Na  1.]— 8. 
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let  m,  wlthoDt  dmuDlocutioii  and  witbout  nmdiKoii,  roi^ve  «ach  other,  and 
unite  with  a  pure  intentioa  in  true  love,  in  tius  friendship,  and  Id  an  nitder- 
taking  which  will  be  for  our  mutual  happiness.  NIvderei,  become  again  aa  &r 
at  joa  can  my  old  Niaderer — such  as  you  were  twentj'  yean  ago.  HatlamO 
Niederer,  be  oIbo  to  me  agsin  something  ot  what  you  were  then.  I  will  Rftdily 
be  to  both  of  you  again,  as  &r  as  I  can,  what  I  then  was.  How  I  long  fur  the 
time  when  our  hearts  shall  biiag  us  to  ourselTes  afnin.  and  when,  in  the  path 
of  real  self-knowledge  wc  shall  attain  to  love,  which  is  eqnallj  our  duly  a* 
ChrJBtiaaii,  and  the  prcssiug  need  of  our  condition.  Oh  I  Hiederer,  how  1  long 
fin-  the  lime  when  strengthened  and  tanctifled  by  this  renewal  love,  we  shnll  b« 
able  (o  go  ODoe  more  to  the  Iloly  Sacrament,  whm  the  leetiTal  oomea  round, 
without  having  to  fear  that  the  entire  commune  in  which  we  lire^  icRndaliied 
hy  our  conduct,  will  shudder  at  our  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  will  cast 
upon  us  looks  of  indignation  aa  well  aa  pity.  Oh  I  Ni«lerer,  the  path  of  thia 
renewod  love  is  the  only  ona  which  will  lead  to  true  honor,  as  il  Lb  bIbo  the  onlj 
one  which  will  load  to  the  reetoration  of  a  lotit  semblance  of  honor.  OhI 
Niederer,  think  not  that  ^le  trickaand  chicanery  of  law  can  ever  tningustothe 

C'nnacio  of  honor  to  which  wd  can  raise  ourselves  by  the  rcstornlion  Of  OUT  loTe. 
J  old  friend,  let  us  make  clean  the  inside  of  the  platter,  befbre  we  trouble 
(raraelTM  about  the  lalae  glitter  of  the  outside." 

Thme  lament&ble  Uwiuits  had  naturally  the  worst  iDfluence  on  the 
hybrid  iDBtitution.  Featalozzi  felt  this  most  punfully,  And  thought 
that  bis  poor  school  would  succeed,  if  he  could  only  transfer  it  from 
unlucky  Yverdnn  to  Neubof,  in  the  canton  of  Ar^vis— the  uune 
Neuhof  where,  many  yean  before,  he  had  made  his  tint  important  edu- 
cational experiments  He  had  a  new  house  built  there  for  the  purpose. 
Each  of  the  poor  children  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  school 
had  bound  himself  toremainin  it  fiveyesra,  from  1818  till  1823.  The 
five  yean  ran  out  Pestaloia  confidently  hoped  that  many  of  these 
children  would  follow  him  to  Neuhof  and  form  the  nucleus  of  tlie 
new  establishment.  Bat  not  one  remained.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  they  had  imbibed  grander  ideas  ttota  the  instruction  which 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  they  sought  to  make  their  fortune  in  other 
ways.  "  They  considered  it,"  says  Featalozct,  "  beneath  theor  dignity 
to  be  appointed  teachers  in  a  Pestalouian  poor  school  at  Neuhot" 
When  at  last  even  a  fkrorite  pupil  of  bis  rejected  all  his  offers,  and 
went  away  clandestinely  from  Yrerdnn,  the  old  man's  heart  wm  fulL 
"The  illuaion,  in  my  mind,"  he  says,  "as  to  the  possibility  <^  trana- 
planting  to  Neuhof  an  eatabltsbment  in  Yverdon  of  which  not  an 
inch  was  in  reality  any  longer  mine,  was  now  entirely  dispelled.  To 
reugn  myself  to  this  conviction,  required  me  to  do  no  leas  than  aban- 
don alt  my  hopes  and  aims  in  T^;ard  to  this  project,  as  for  me  com- 
pletely nnattwnable.  I  did  so  at  last,  and  on  March  17th,  1824, 1 
announced  my  total  inability  fiirther  to  fulfill  the  expectations  and 
hopes  which  I  had  excited,  by  my  projected  poor  school,  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  philanthropists  and  friends  of  education." 

At  length,  in  the  year  1826,  Pest^oczi  also  broke  up  the  institution, 
afier  it  had  stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentury ;  and  he  ntnned,  an  old 
man  of  dghty  years,  and  tired  of  life,  to  Neuhof,  where,  exactly  h^f 
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a  century  before,  he  had  begau  his  firat  poor  school.  "  Verily,"  he 
uya,  "it  was  as  if  I  was  putting  an  end  to  my  life  itaelf  by  this 
TetuTD,  BO  much  pain  did  it  give  me." 

Festalozm  had  but  one  child,  a  bod,  who  was  born  in  1770,  and  died 
at  tihe  early  age  of  twenty-four,  leaving  a  son  himself.*  This  grand- 
■on  of  Festalom  waa  in  poBseaslou  of  the  estate  of  Neuhof ;  to  him 
the  old  man  went. 

In  these  last  years  of  his  life,  be  wrote  the  "  Song  of  the  Dying 
Swan  "  and  the  "  Fortunes  of  my  Life."  ^e  looked  back  with  deep 
pun  on  so  many  shipwrecked  enterprises,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
blame  was  bis,  as  the  wreck  had  been  brought  on  by  his  incompetency 
to  manage  the  helm.  He  speaks,  as  we  have  seen,  with  e(|ual  candor 
of  his  fellow-workers. 

These  lost  writings  of  Festoloui  have  been  regarded  by  many  as 
the  melancholy  and  languid  outpourings  of  the  heart  of  a  dying  old 
man.  As  &r  as  concerns  the  old  man's  judgments  on  the  institution, 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Yverdun,  I  have  already  remarked 
that  I  consider  them  for  the  meet  part  highly  truthful,  and  as  afford- 
ing evidenoe  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  manly  clearness  and 
penetration  even  in  his  old  age. 

In  May  of  the  year  1625,  he  was  elected  Frendent  of  the  Helvetian 
Sodety  of  Bhinznacb,  of  which  be  was  the  oldest  member.  The  fol- 
lowing year  be  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Education  Society  of 
Bmgg,  on,  "  The  simplest  means  which  art  can  employ  to  educate 
the  child,  from  the  cradle,  to  the  sixth  year,  in  the  domestic  circle." 
Thus  the  gen^e  influence  of  home  eduoation  remained  to  the  last  the 
object  of  Mb  love,  as  it  had  been  fifty-six  yean  before,  when  he  vrroto 
"Iioonard  and  Gertrude." 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1826,  Featalozzi,  in  company  with  Schmid, 
vnited  ttte  establishment  of  the  excellent  Zeller  in  Bm^^en.  The 
children  reouved  Urn  with  singing.  An  oak  wreath  was  handed  to 
him, but  he  did  not  accept  it:  "Not  to  me,"  he  said,  "but  to 
Innocence  belongs  the  wreath."  The  children  sang  to  faim  the 
song  by  OoeUte  which  he  has  introduced  into  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude." 
Them  ert  from  hJglieBt  sMes, 


On  the  wave  of  passion  driveB, 
Ob,  bow  longs  mj  soul  Ibr  rest ! 
Tesce  of  Heaven 
'  Oone,  oh  coma  within  my  htesst. 
Tears  choked  the  voice  of  the  old  man. 

'  Tha  widow,  u  snsUeDt  inoom,  lutxeqiieiitlr  murltd  ■ 
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From  bis  y outb,  Featalozzt  bad  been  weakly  in  coastJtnti<»i,  and  he 
bod  repeatetlly  sufiered  severe  atUcks  of  illness.  In  the  year  1806, 
be  was  suddenlj  knocked  down  in  tbe  street  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses.  "  It  is  a  g^eat  vender,"  he 
said  in  an  address  on  New  Year's  Day,  18D8,  "that  I  was  saved  trota 
under  the  horses'  feet.  See,  tbey  tore  tbe  clothea  from  off  my  back, 
but  did  not  touch  my  body." 

In  tbe  year  1812,  he  suffered  very  severely  for  a  long  time  from 
acddentally  running  a  knitting  needle  into  his  ear. 

But,  notwithstanding  slight  ailments  and  dangerous  acddenta,  his 
life  was  prolonged  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

At  length  he  approacbed  tbe  end  of  bis  earthly  existence.  Some 
time  before  bis  death,  he  said :  "  I  (brgive  my  enemiee ;  may  tbey 
find  peace  nowlbat  Igo  to  eternal  rest  I  should  liked  to  bave  lived 
aaotber  month,  to  bave  completed  my  last  labors;  but  I  agda 
thank  God,  wbo  in  Bk  Providence  calls  me  away  from  this 
earthly  scene.  And  you,  my  children,  remain  in  quiet  attachment 
to  one  another,  and  seek  for  happiness  in  the  domestic  carcle."  Soon 
after,  he  breathed  his  last  He  had  lain  ill  only  a  few  days.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  1827,  be  bad  been  removed  from  bis  country 
bouse  to  the  town  of  Brugg,  in  order  that  be  might  be  nearer  to  his 
physician ;  on  Ibe  morning  of  the  17th  be  died,  aft«r  violent  parox- 
ysms of  fever;  and  on  the  19th  be  was  buried.  Wa  corpse  was 
carried  past  tbe  new  poor  school  which  he  had  begun  to  build,  but 
could  not  complete,  and  was  interred  with  a  quiet  and  modest  funeral 
service  at  the  village  of  Birr.  Few  strangers  attended  his  funeral, 
for  the  snow  lay  thick  on  tbe  ground,  and  bis  interment  took  place 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expected ;  the  news  of  his  deatb  had 
scarcely  been  received  in  the  canton  of  Argovia.  Schoolmasters  and 
children  from  the  surrounding  villages  sang  thdr  thanks  to  the 
departed  in  artless  strains  over  bis  grave.* 

Peatalozzi  rests  from  tbe  labors  of  his  toilsome  life. 

At  tbe  grave  a  Sabbath  stillness  sets  in ;  we  look  back  upon  tbe 
pas^  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  look  forward  into  the  eternal  life  of 
the  departed,  and  ask  whether,  in  time,  be  seriously  prepared  himself 
for  eternity — whether  all  tbe  labota  of  his  life  were  done  in  the  Lord, 
and  wbellier  be  died  in  the  Lord. 

Not  as  severe  judges  do  we  ask,  but  in  all  the  humility  oi  GO- 
redeemed.  sinful  fellow-men ;  we  ask  with  the  fond  wish  that  he  may 
be  blened  eternally. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  17S3,  Festalozsi  says,  "Wavering 
between  ,;Min^f,  which  drew  me  toward  religion,  and  opinions,  which 
led  me  away  from  it,  I  went  the  dead  way  of  my  time ;  I  let  the  ea- 
sential  part  of  religion  grow  cold  in  my  inmost  heart,  without  really 
deciding  agiunat  religion." 

That  ia  the  judgment  which  he  pronounced  upon  himself  in  his 
forty-eighth  year;  at  the  time  of  Robespierre,  when  the  earthy  polit- 
ical element  r^gned  to  snch  a  degree  in  the  minda  of  men,  that  no 
quiet  abode  remained  for  the  religious  element 

The  "  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,"  written  thirteen  years  earlier, 
when  the  world  waa  more  tranquil,  and  aa  yet  not  off  ita  hinges,  con- 
tains paaaagea  which  are  penetrated  with  true  christian  unction.  To 
these  belonga  especially  the  concluding  pmsoge  of  the  whole,  already 
quoted,  in  which  Peatalozd  speaks  of  Christ  as  "the  Son  of  God, 
who  with  auffering  and  death  haa  restored  to  manldnd  the  universally 
loat  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  God — the  Redeemer  of  the  World 
— the  aacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord — the  Mediator  between  God  and 
dnftil  mankind  ;"  and  of  his  doctrine  aa  "  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  loat  race  of  hia  children." 

But  other  passages  of  this  paper,  entidng  as  they  sound,  are  at 
variance  with  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Thus  tlie  one  in 
which  Peetalozd  says,  "Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  pure  sense  of 
umplicity — the  ear  of  innocence  tiatening  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
which  produms  that  God  is  father." 

Where  is  the  ear  of  innocence  to  be  found  ?  The  Scripture  saith  : 
"  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one  :  There  ia  none  that  understand- 
eth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one."     (Romans  iii.,  10,  II,  12.) 

Where  is  the  ear  of  innocence)  If  it  were  to  be  found  among 
men,  then  it  might  certainly  hear  a  voice  of  nature,  proclaiming  that 
Ood  is  father.  In  that  case,  the  heathen  might  also  have  prayed, 
"Our  Father."  But  nowhere  do  we  find  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  ancients  loved  their  gods,  not  to  say  God,  with  filial  love. 

And,  could  man  by  nature  love  God,  to  what  purpose  were  Christ 
the  restorer  of  the  lost  filial  love  of  mankind  ?  But  this  very  ex- 
pression itself  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  a  euphemism  for  "The 
LoKD  hath  lud  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."     (Isaiah  liii.,  6.) 

We  saw,  in  considering  the  book,  "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her 
Children,"  how  deep  an  infiuence  Pestalo^'s  notion  of  the  innocence 
of  children  exercised  upon  his  educational  theory  ;  like  Roussean,  he 
wanted  to  gather  figs  of  thistles.  IHdlie  retain  this  notion  b>  the 
end  of  his  life  ?    We  shall  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
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In  "  Leonard  and  Gertniile,"  all  the  stress  is  laid  upon  active  Chris- 
tianity, love  is  txeaaionallif  placed  almost  in  opposition  to  f^'th :  a 
dead,  hypocritical  faith  not  being  always  distin^iahed  with  sufficient 
exactitude  from  true  faith,  which  is  active  in  love.  The  clergyman  in 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  an  honest  man,  but  strongly  inclined  to  mere 
raoraliang;  his  care  of  his  flock  is  more  that  of  a  faithful  personal 
fiieod,  than  of  one  acting  in  the  spirit  and  strength  of  a  church. 

In  the  "  Researches,"  Christianity  is  gtyled  a  religion  of  morality — 
Kn  effort  to  make  the  spirit  subdue  the  flesh.  I^  according  to  the  let- 
ter cited,  Pestalozzi  wavered  between  feelings,  which  drew  him  toward 
religion,  and  opinions,  which  led  him  away  from  it,  both  feeling  and 
Christianity  give  place,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  to  this  belabored 
product  of  the  intellect 

In  the  book,  "How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,"  the  educa- 
tional theory  is,  aa  we  hare  seen,  eztremely  weak  on  the  religions 
side ;  it  is  more  a  rhotorical  theory  of  intellectual  derelopments 
estranged  from  Christ 

But  in  this  book,  also,  Peatalozzi's  feelings  repeatedly  glances 
through;  there  stand  forth  the  wm  and  yearning  desire  of  his  toil- 
some life,  the  depth  «f  a  love  which  brought  upon  the  poor  helpless 
man  countless  sorrows  and  almost  drove  him  to  despair.  From  the 
depths  of  his  necessity,  he  then  cries  to  God,  praying,  hoping,  offering 
up  his  thanks:  "Friend,"  he  writes  to  Gesner,  "  let  me  now  for  a 
moment  forget  my  aim  and  my  labors,  and  abandon  myself  entirely 
to  the  feeling  of  melancholy  which  comos  over  me,  when  I  remember 
tbai  I  still  live,  though  I  am  no  longer  myself.  I  have  lost  every 
thing,  I  have  lost  myself;  nevertheless,  thou,  0  Lord,  bast  preserved 
in  me  the  desires  of  my  life,  and  hast  not  shattered  to  pieces  before 
my  eyes  the  aim  of  my  suffering,  as  thou  hast  shattered  the  aim  of 
thousands  of  men,  who  corrupted  themselves  in  their  own  ways. 
Thou  hast  preserved  to  me  the  work  of  my  life,  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  ruin,  and  hast  caused  to  arise  upon  roe,  in  my  hopeless  declining 
age,  an  evening  brightness,  the  sight  of  whose  loveliness  outweighs 
the  sufferings  of  my  life.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  mercy  and 
fiiithfulness  which  thou  hast  shown  toward  me.  Thou,  thou  alone, 
bast  had  mercy  on  the  trampled  worm  ;  thou  alone  hast  not  broken 
the  bruised  reed ;  tboa  alone  hast  not  quenched  the  smoking  flax ; 
and  hast  not,  to  the  latest  period  of  my  life,  turned  away  thy  face 
from  the  offering,  which  from  childhood  I  have  desired  to  bring  to  the 
forsaken  in  the  land,  but  have  never  been  able  to  bring." 

Before  I  consider  the  relig^us  character  of  Pestaloxzi's  later  works, 
I  will  first  look  at  that  of  his  institution.  It  is  best  delineated  by 
Bamsaner.     He  entered   the   iustitution  at  Bnrgdorf  in   1800,  as 
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a  boy  of  ten  years ;  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-sii,  as  head  teach- 
er, when  he  went  from  Yverduo  to  Wurzburg.  Thus  he  had,  both  as 
a  learner  and  as  a  t«aaher,  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  ten- 
dency  of  the  ioadtution.  When,  in  later  years,  the  deep  truth  and 
solemn  sanctJty  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  his  awakeoed  coascience, 
which  impelled  him  to  self- knowledge,  then  first  did  he  loam  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  that  religious  tendency.     He  narrates  aa  follows: — 

"  In  Burgdorfl  an  active  and  enlirel/  new  mode  of  life  opened  to  me ;  there 
reigti^  so  much  lore  and  Bimplicily  in  tlie  institution,  the  liTe  was  so  t;eniitl — I 
could  almost  say  patriarchal ;  not  much  waa  teanied,  it  is  true,  but  I'cstalozzl 
was  the  father,  and  the  teachers  were  the  friends  of  the  pupils;  Pcstolozzi'g 
morning  and  evening  prayers  liad  auch  a  fervor  and  aimpUcity,  Chat  they  carried 
away  every  one  who  took  part  in  them ;  he  prayed  fervently,  read  and  ex- 
plained OeUert's  hymns  impressively,  exhorted  each  of  the  pupils  individuaUy 
to  private  prayer,  and  saw  that  some  pupils  said  aloud  in  tlio  bedrooms,  every 
evening,  the  prayers  which  they  had  learned  at  home,  whQe  he  explained,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  mere  repeating  of  prayers  by  role  waa  wDrthless,  and 
that  every  one  should  rather  pray  from  fus  own  heart.  Such  exhortations 
became  more  and  mora  rare  at  Tverdun,  and  the  praying  aloud  ceased  altogeth- 
er, like  so  much  else  that  had  a  genial  character.  We  aJl  felt  thiit  more  must 
be  learned  Ihon  at  Burpiorf;  but  we  all  fell,  in  consequence,  into  a  restlesa 
posbing  and  driving,  and  the  individual  teachers  into  a  scramble  after  distinction. 
Festoloz^  indeed,  remained  the  same  noblo-bcarted  old  man,  wholly  forgetting 
himselEI  and  living  only  for  the  weUare  of  otbera,  and  inflising  his  own  spirit 
into  the  entire  household ;  but,  aa  it  arose  not  bo  much  from  the  rehgious  ar- 
rangemenla  and  from  Pestaloia's  principles,  aa  from  his  personal  character,  that 
*o  genial  a  life  had  prevailed  at  Burgdor^  that  spirit  could  not  last  long,  it  could 
not  gain  strength  and  elevate  itself  into  a  christian  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
BO  long  as  the  institution  was  araall,  Pestalozzi  could,  by  his  thoroughly  amiable 
petBonal  character,  adjust  at  onco  every  alight  discnrdnneo  ;  he  stood  in  much 
closer  relation  with  every  individual  member  of  the  circle,  and  could  thus 
observe  every  peculiarity  of  disposition,  and  influence  it  according  to  necessity. 
This  ceased  when  the  family  life  was  transformed  in  the  institution  into  a  con- 
stitutional state  eiJBtenoe.  Now  «he  individual  waa  more  eaaly  lost  in  the 
crowd ;  thus  there  arose  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  each,  to  make  himself  felt  and 
noticed.  Egotism  made  its  appearance  everyday  in  mora  pointed  forms  Envy 
and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many.  The  inntmction,  calculated  only 
fur  the  development  of  the  mind, nourished  feelings  of  sellishneKS  and  pride; 
and  the  counterpoise,  which  only  the  fear  of  God  eould  have  given,  was  not 
known.  Instead  of  being  told  that  only  OuU  teacher  could  labor  with  God's 
blessing  who  bad  attained  to  the  knowledge  and  the  belief  of  the  highest 
truths,  and  had  thus  come  Co  see  that  he  was  nothing  of  himself]  but  that  ho 
had  to  thank  God  (or  whatever  be  waa  enabled  to  be  or  to  do,  and  that  every 
christian,  but  especially  the  educator,  had  daily  cause  to  pray  to  God  for  pa- 
tience, love,  and  humility,  and  for  wisdom  in  doing  and  avoiding;  instead  of  this, 
we  beard  day  aAer  day  Uiat  man  could  do  eveiy  thing  that  ha  wished,  that  be 
could  do  every  thing  of  himselt]  and  that  he  aJone  could  help  himself  Had  the 
otherwise  so  noble  Festalozzi  made  the  Bible  the  foundation  of  all  moral  and 
religious  education,  I  verily  believe  that  the  institution  would  stiU  have  been  in 
eiiBtcnco,  even  as  those  institutions  are  still  in  eiislenee  and  working  with  suc- 
cess which  were  founded  by  Pranke,  upward  of  one  hundred  yesra  ago,  with 
small  means,  but  in  taO  reliance  on  God.  But,  instead  of  making  the  pupils  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible,  PestaJozzi,  and  those  of  his  assistants  who  gave  the 
so-called  religious  instruction,  or  conducted  the  so-called  morning  and  evening 
prayora,  fell  more  and  more  in  each  succeeding  year  into  a  mere  empty  moral- 
izing; and  hence  it  may  be  understood  how  it  could  happen  that  I  grew  up  in 
this  institution,  was  conflrmed  there,  and  (br  sixteen  years  led  a  very  active  and 
morally  good  Ufe,  without  acquiring  even  the  slightest  acqu^Qtance  with  the 
word  of  God.    1  did,  indeed,  many  a  time  bear  the  Bible  named,  and  even  heard 
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Pestalofd  comphdn  that  nobody  rrad  it  and  wy  that  In  hia  youth  thingi  itd 
been  better  io  this  respect;  at  the  domestic  wonihip  on  Sundayg,  and  during  my 
■Mnflrmatjon  inatrnction,  I  also  &«qocntly  beani  indiTidoal  t«it>  read  and  orbl- 
tnrily  explained;  but  neither  I  nor  any  other  of  the  young  men  obtained  any 
idea  of  the  sacrednesa  and  connection  of  Uod's  word.  Juat  as  Peotalozzi.  by  ttw 
force  of  liis  personal  character,  attached  mont  of  hia  assistants  to  him^vlf  fbr 
yearn,  ao  that  they  forirot  themselTes  aa  be  Ibrixot  himaeUj  when  ROod  vaa  to  be 
done,  BO  alao,  ind  much  more,  might  he  haTO  inspired  them  tbr  (he  Clni^l,  Mid 
the  blcKaing  of  God  would  then  have  rented  oo  bim  and  them,  and  Iho  insiilution 
would  have  became  a  christian  seminary.  It  would  not  bave  been  necessary 
on  this  account  to  bang  out  a  sign-board  witb  the  worda  "  ChriBtian  KduoatioDal 
Institution,"  diapliiyed  upon  it;  on  the  contTary,  the  more  quietly  and  modMtly 
Peatnlozzt  and  his  oHiixtaota  had  conducted  themgelTea,  the  more  t'lfc-Ttit-ely 
woaid  they  have  worked,  and  eien  the  roost  noisy  blusterer  would  soon  have 
come  to  jierc^ve  bow  very  little  he  could  be  and  do  of  himself  and  thus  would 
have  become  capable  of  learning  something  from  strangers.  Perhaps  some  per- 
son or  other  may  be  disponed  to  reproach  me  witb  one-atdedness.  injustice,  or 
even  ingratitude,  toward  Pcstalomi,  and  to  oppono  to  my  teetiniooy  the  fact  that 
at  Yverdun  Pestalozzi  employed  every  Friday  morning  principally  in  represent- 
ing ilegus  to  U8  aa  the  great  exemplar  of  love  and  setf  sacrinco ;  or  I  may  be 
asked  whether  I  have  qnite  forgotten  the  zeal  with  which  Niederer  often  gave 
Ibe  eonOnnation  ioBtruction.  Bat,  in  reply  to  this,  1  c«d  only  refio'  to  the  Qtcte 
which  I  have  just  detailed." 

I  could  add  but  little  to  tbisEtalemeatof  Ramsaaer.  Whan  I  was 
in  the  institutioD,  the  reli^ous  iasCruction  was  given  by  Niederer,  bat 
no  stranger  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  it.  We  may  (brm  a  toleni- 
bly  correct  notion,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  be  gave  it,  ^ora 
what  ia  said  on  the  sutiject  in  the  "  Report  to  Uie  Parents."* 

"  All  llie  elder  pupils,  (says  the  report,)  receive  positive  religions  instmcCion 
twice  a  week.  The  guiding  thread  that  ia  used  for  this  porpose  is  the  coarse  of 
the  religious  development  of  the  bnman  race,  as  described  in  the  lioiy  Scrip- 
tures, Irom  the  Mosaic  records  downward,  and,  based  on  this,  the  pure  doo- 
trines  of  Jeeug  Christ,  as  he  announced  them  hi  bit  Ooepel.  We  base  tb» 
teaching  of  moral  dutiea  chiefly  on  Christ's  sermon  On  the  mounts  and  the  teach- 
ing of  doctrines  cbieHy  on  St.  John's  (iospel.  The  latter  is  read  connectedly 
and  explained  &om  itself  and  from  Christ's  eternal  fundamental  view  of  God  and 
of  himsulC  as  the  visible  image  and  representative  of  the  god-hood  and  tlie  god- 
like, of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  and  of  the  life  in  God.  We  seek,  by 
the  example  of  Christ,  sod  by  the  manner  in  *hich  be  viewed  and  treated  men 
and  things  and  tlicir  relations,  to  awoken  io  t)ie  children  an  intuitive  leaning 
toward  the  life  and  conduct,  the  belief  and  hope,  which  are  founded  in  the  im- 
changeable  nature  of  rehgion,  and  to  render  tlieae  things  habitual  to  them,  and 
by  the  development  of  lliose  graces  through  wliich  the  Father  shone  in  Him,  to 
raise  them  to  such  n  mind  and  mode  of  life,  that  God  may  shine  in  them  also. 
We  do  not  combat  religious  error,  but  endeavor  (o  impart  only  rell^ous  truth. 
We  seek  the  ground  of  all  dogmas  and  the  source  of  all  religious  views  in  the 
nature  of  religion,  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  his  propen9iti(>g.  powera, 
wants,  and  relationi,  in  order  that  the  child  may  loam  to  distinguish  tho  truth 
In  every  garb  and  the  substance  ia  every  fomi.  The  course  pursued  for  the  »t- 
l^oment  of  tho  last-named  object,  or  the  elcmonlary  religious  instruction,  pre- 
parataiy  to  the  positive  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  bued  specially  on  the  solution 
of  the  following  questions ;  1,  What  ia  theoriginal  religious  capability  in  human 
nature,  or  what  are  the  elements  of  all  religious  development  and  education,  in 
BO  bras  they  exist  in  man  himself  and  proceed  from  him  as  Mm  ethinf;  implanted 
in  him  by  God  T  These  elements  are  perceptions  and  feelings.  2.  Sy  what 
means  and  in  what  manner  must  these  primitive  religious  perceptions  and  *re«l- 
ings  necessarily  be  excited  and  brought  to  conBcnousneaa  in  him !  Here  it  is 
cepecially  the  reUtioa  to  father  and  mother,  to  nature,  and  to  sode^,  that  ia 
■  Tturc  li  no  douM  ibu  Uil*  puBC*  !•  (ram  Nltdtrti'a  tWk 
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and  in  whal  mannor  doea  man  origiiukllj  and  necessajilj  express  the  religioas 
perceptioaa  and  feelii^  eidted  in  liim  ?  And  to  what  does  all  tliis  lead  man  ? 
We  find  here  prmcipldJy  the  eipresaion  of  tho  religioiu  dUpoaitioa  as  a  gesture ; 
the  eipreBsion  of  the  religious  notion  bs  ft  word;  tio  eiprassion  of  the  religioitg 
ccntemplation  as  aa  imaga.  The  first  develops  itselT  as  ceremony,  the  second 
ts  inatriiction  and  doctriuo,  the  last  as  ajmbol  and  image- worship.  With  the 
comae  of  this  development  is  connected  Che  dovelopmetit  of  what  uttora  iUelf 
unchangeably  ia  human  nature  as  veritable  and  eternal  relipon,  every  where 
operative,  and  of  what,  as  geoaual  degeoeracy.  errora  of  the  passions,  sod  person- 
al depravity,  laoda  to  superstition  and  infidelity,  to  idolatry  aad  Image-worahip, 
to  hypocritical  self-delusion  and  deception  of  others,  and  lastly,  to  the  cootempt- 
uoua  rejection  of  all  that  ia  divine  and  sacred.  The  pupil  fluda  the  key  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  this  in  the  intuitive  consdousness  of  the  awakiog  and 
course  of  his  own  feolinga,  in  the  impreasioDS  which  things  make  on  lus  own 
mind,  and  in  the  religioua  airangemcnta  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Aa  matter 
of  (act,  the  whole  ia  exemplified  m  Uio  history  of  the  rehgioua  culture  of  man- 
kind. The  indicatioD  thereof  or  the  tliread  to  which  the  explanation  must  be 
attached,  in  giring  the  instruction,  ezista  in  the  language  of  eveiynation.  The 
moat  imporbint  Keults  lo  be  accompUshed  by  the  instruction  are :  That  the  pn- 
[h1  aball  lay  hold  of  the  true  and  the  eternal  in  their  ori^n ;  that  he  shall  look 
upoD  the  human  race  as  eaaentially  religious,  and  as  an  organic  whole,  develop- 
ing itaolf  according  Co  neceesaiy  and  divine  laws ;  Chat,  understanding  also  in 
its  origin  and  in  ila  consequences  the  &11  from  God  and  the  god-like,  he  shall  all 
the  more  earnestly  and  bithiiilly  follow  the  way  of  retvim  to  God  and  lo  the  life 
in  Him,  so  that,  being  thua  prepared,  he  may  comprehend  the  worship  of  Ood 
in  spirit  and  in  tniCh,  the  dgnlQcance  of  the  eternal  Qospel ;  so  thaC  he  may 
""  ■     '■      I  inward  godly  exiaCeoce,  as  he  Uvea  outwardly  hi  an  mteUigent 


I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  passage,  because  it  shows  how  far 
the  religious  iaatructiott  was  removed  from  all  believing  fervor  and 
childlike  simplicity,  from  chnstian  simplicitj,  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
Luther's  small  catechism.  But  this  passage  characterizes  only  the 
religious  instructioii  in  the  inatitution,  and  by  no  means  Peataloza'a 
religious  views  and  practice. 

Still  it  is  clear  that  at  Tverdun  he  also  had  in  view  much  less  mor- 
al education  than  intetiectnal.  He  wished,  by  means  of  tbe  latter,  to 
lay  before  the  world  striking  results  of  the  method  ;  but  how  shall  he 
show  pasung  strangers  the  results  of  moral  education,  a  humble  mind 
and  a  loving  heart,  or  shall  he  even  expose  them  rudely  to  public  gsze 
by  an  examination  !  To  which  was  added,  that  in  the  multitude  of 
boys  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  take  each  one  individually  to 
his  heart  as  a  father  would  do,  who  never  loves  his  children  only  en 
matte. 

I  DOW  return  to  Peatalom'a  wntiogs,  and  come  to  those  which  he 
wrote  in  his  old  age. 

In  several  of  his  addressee  to  the  inmates  of  his  house,  there  are 
passages  which  bear  witness  that  even  during  tbe  years  which  he 
paqsed  at  Yverdun,  Christianity  stlU  lived  in  his  inmost  soul ;  peaceful 
Sabbath  and  festival  tones  soar  above  the  restless  and  noisy  week-day 
work.     So  in  his  Christmas  address  of  1810. 

"I  have  been  toM  by  old  people,  (be  said,)  and  I  bave  partly  seen  myselC 
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that  Cfaristnias  Ere  naed  to  be  a  night  like  no  othsr.  The  d^  of  the  hi^eat 
earthly  joj  was  not  its  Bhadow.  The  annivertaiy  of  the  d^rerance  of  the 
country  Irom  slarery,  the  anniversarj  of  freedom,  wm  not  to  bo  oompBred  to  it. 
It  wta  qojle  a  beavenlj  ni^t,  a  night  of  hearenlj  joj.  In  it8  still  eerrice  ded- 
icated to  God,  reaounded  the  words :  '  Gloiy  to  God  io  the  hifchest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  When  the  angels  still  oBBembled,  as  it 
were,  over  the  heads  of  men,  at  this  hour,  and  praised  Qod  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  boni,^what  a  night  was  Christmaa  Ere  1  Who  can  deecribe  its 
joy?  Who  can  tell  its  bliaa?  The  earth  wa^  oa  that  night,  translbnned  iotoa 
beayen.  On  that  night,  God  wag  celebrated  on  high,  peace  ws*  on  earth,  and 
aen  showed  a  pheartil  good  will  Brothera,  friend^  childfen,  could  I  but  caoT- 
yoahack  into  the  old  chrintJaa  world,  and  showyoa  the  celebration  of  this  hour 
in  the  daj^  of  Innocence  and  laith,  when  half  the  worid  Ktill  accounted  it  a 
small  thing  Co  die  for  the  laith  in  Christ  Jesus  I  Could  I  hut  show  you  the  joy 
of  ChrisCmM  Eve  in  the  picture  of  those  days  I  The  heart  fiiU  of  the  Hoty 
Ohogt,  and  the  hand  full  oT  human  gilts — thus  stood  the  diristian  at  this  hour 
in  the  drcte  of  his  brethren.  Thus  stood  the  mother  in  the  circle  of  hor  chil- 
dren. Thus  stood  the  master  in  the  circle  of  hig  workmen — the  gentleman  in 
the  drclo  of  his  own  people.  Thus  stood  the  commune  before  their  pastor — 
thus  went  the  rich  man  into  the  chamber  of  the  poor.  At  this  hour,  enemy 
held  ont  to  enemy  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  The  sinner  knelt  down  and  wept 
over  his  transgreaBlons,  and  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour,  who  forgave  him  Uis  sins. 
The  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  the  hour  of  heavenly  sanctifi cation.  The  earth 
was  a  heavenJy  earth,  and  the  abode  of  mortal  nieii  emitted  odora  of  immortal 
life.  May  the  joys  of  this  hour,  may  the  Joy  at  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer,  so 
elevate  ua,  that  Jesus  Christ  maj  now  appear  to  us  as  the  visible  divine  love,  as 
he  Bdcriflced  himself  and  gave  hhnself  up  to  death  for  us.  May  we  rejoice  in 
the  hour  in  which  he  became  man,  because  he  bronght  iote  the  world  for  us  the 
groat  gift  of  his  liie,  and  laid  it  upon  the  altar  of  divine  love.  From  this  hour, 
be  was  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  sacrificed  Ibr  oa.  Friends,  brothers,  matere,  let  us 
pray;  0  God,  give  us  them  again,  thoea  (airdayaof  the  world,  in  wliicii  tlie  hu- 
man race  truly  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Kedeemer.  Give  us 
again  the  timo)  in  which  the  hearts  of  men  were  at  this  hour,  lull  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  their  hands  full  of  human  gilts  for  their  brethren.  Father  iii 
heaven,  tliou  wilt  give  us  them  again,  if  we  hut  truly  desire  them." 

In  the  address  already  mentioned,  which  PestaloKzi  delivered  in 
1818,  when  ha  was  seventy-two  years  old,  occnr  passages  which  make 
a  profound  impression  on  the  mind.  He  there  declares  that  happi- 
ness is  to  be  expected  from  Christianity  alone. 

"The  artiRdol  spirit  of  our  times,  (he  says.)  has  also  annihilated  the  influence 
which  the  religious  feeling  of  our  fathers  exerdscd  upon  this  centre  of  human 
bappinem.  This  reUgious  spirit  whicdi  caused  the  hapjuncss  of  the  quiet  and 
circumscribed  domestic  relations,  has  suck  down  amongst  us  into  an  insolent 
spirit  of  reasoning  upon  all  that  is  sacred  and  divine;  still  we  must  also 
Bcknowledgo  that  the  prime  source  of  the  roal  poison  of  our  artificiality,  namely, 
the  irreligious  feeling  of  the  present  age,  soeniB  to  be  shaken  in  the  very  depths 
of  its  destructive  powers ;  the  bleaaed  spirit  rf  the  true  christian  doctrine 
appears  to  strike  deeper  root  again  in  the  midst  of  the  comipUtm  of  our  race, 
and  to  preserve  inward  purity  of  life  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  and, 
indeed,  vrith  regard  to  popular  education,  it  is  from  this  qtmrter  alono  that  we 
can  derive  the  expectation,  that  wo  shall  ever  attain  to  meaaulfls  reoby  calcula- 
ted te  reach  with  sufficient  efflcocy  the  viewer  dispositiona,  appetitte,  and  habits 
of  our  present  mode  of  life,  which  we  must  look  upon  as  the  ordinal  source  of 
our  popular  depravity  and  the  mistbrtnneB  of  oar  times." 

The  conclusion  of  the  addrae  is  particnlarly  important: — 
Friends,  brotherH,  become  renovators  of  my  houBe,  restorers  of  its  old  sjMrit, 
and  witnesses  that  the  spirit  of  my  youth,  which  is  seen  blossoming  in  'Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,'  and  nearer  maturity  in  '  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  ohildren,' 
■till  lives  in  me.    In  that  s^drtl^  become  joint  founders  of  ^e  present  result  (rf* 
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the  old  ori^nal,  philanthropEc  and  beneOcent  purpoas  of  my  inslStDlaoiL  la 
th&t  BpiKt,  and  in  no  otber,  I  cnll  you  all,  who  are  membors  oF  my  imtitutioD, 
to  a  sacred  uhloq  in  and  through  love.  Lots  ooe  onotlier,  as  Jesus  Chrint  loved 
UB.  '  Lots  suffereth  long,  and  ia  fcind ;  love  e&vieth  oot ;  lore  vauntath  not  it- 
selil  is  not  puQ*ed  up,  doth  not  behaTo  itself  uoeeeinl;,  Hoeketii  not  iia  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  ttiinketh  no  evil ;  rojoicetli  cot  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;  beareth  all  tbing^  believeth  all  thinj^  hopeth  ail  things,  endureth 
all  tbiugs.'  i'rienda,  brothers,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  tbat 
hate  you.  Ilcap  coals  of  fire  oti  tlio  heads  oi  your  enemies.  Let  not  the  enn 
go  down  upon  your  wrath.  If  thou  bring  ihy  gift  to  the  altar.  Brat  Iw  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.  AJl  onrelen  ting  severity,  even 
toward  those  who  do  us  ivrong,  be  Eir  from  our  house.  Let  all  human  severity 
lie  lost  in  the  gentlenoBs  of  our  tkith.  Let  no  one  among  you  attempt  to  excuse 
hia  severity  toward  those  wlio  are  in  tho  wrong.  Lot  no  ouo  any  that  JesUB 
Christ  did  not  love  those  who  did  wrong,  ilo  did  lovu  them.  He  loved  tliem 
with  divine  love.  He  died  for  them.  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  tint 
aianera.  to  repentance.  He  did  not  find  sinners  feithful,  but  made  them  faithful 
lie  did  not  find  them  bumble,  but  made  them  humble,  by  his  own  humility. 
Verily,  verily,  it  waa  with  the  high  and  hnly  service  of  tiis  humility  that  he 
conquered  the  pride  of  sinners,  and  cli^ned  them  by  faith  to  the  heart  of  hia 
divine  love.  IViends,  brothers,  if  we  do  this,  if  wo  lovo  one  another,  si  Jpsus 
Christ  loved  ua,  we  shall  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  life'a  purpose,  and  be  able  to  ground  the  wellare  of  our  institution  upon  the 
everlasting  rock,  on  which  God  himself  haa  built  the  wellare  of  the  humon  race, 
through  JoBUB  Christ    Amen." 

At  the  grave,  I  have  asked  after  Festaloza's  confession  of  faith  ;  I 
have  sought  it  in  hia  writings,  as  well  as  in  bta  life,  and  comD)liDicat«d 
to  the  reader  what  he  himself  confessed  in  1793  aiwut  his  Christianity 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  when,  perhaps,  be  had  separated  liimaelf 
furthest  from  Christ,  and  lived  only  in  aspeculative  and  political  ele- 
ment.  "  Wavering,  (so  went  the  confession,)  between  feelings  which 
drew  me  toward  religion,  and  opinions  wliich  led  me  away  from  it,  I 
went  the  dead  way  of  my  time."  This  confession  we  have  found  con- 
firmed in  his  writings,  as  in  his  life  ;  but  in  hia  earliest,  and  again  in 
his  latest  writings,  religious  feeling  has  been  seen  soaring  above  a 
sceptical  intellect  And  throughout  'his  long  life  how  high  soare  a 
love  which  would  Dot  despair  under  any  suffering,  any  ingratitude ; 
how  high  it  soars  above  all  doubts,  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven  1  Men 
are  seduced  into  inlldelity  by  superficial  reflection,  which,  uiisap- 
prehendtDg  and  over-estimating  the  measure  of  insight  possible  to 
man,  fails  to  judge  aright  where  a  clear  self-knowledge  believes  with 
intelligent  resignation.  But  Christ,  who  takes  the  strong  for  his  spoil, 
reigns  ever  in  the  iuiuost  heart  of  christians  na  episeopua  in  partibus 
infidelium ;  even  in  timea,  when  their  faith  wavers,  he  remains 
faithful  to  theoL  This  we  see  in  Pestaloz^,  both  in  his  words  and  in 
his  works. 

Who  shall  dare  cast  a  stone  at  him,  who  shall  dare  condemn  him  ? 
To  him  shall  much  be  forgiven,  for  he  loved  much.  Aye,  the  whole 
of  his  toilsome  life  is  pervaded  by  love — by  a  yearning  desire  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  the  poor  suffering  people.    That  love  was  tii« 
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pasflioD  of  lug  beart ;  it  kindled  in  him  b  btming  aoger  againat  all 
who  stood  in  the  waj'  of  ihe  attainmeDt  of  its  object. 

It  is  trae,  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  bis  way  was  himself.  With 
God,  counsel  and  action  go  together;  with  men,  thej  are  only  too 
oAan  Reparated.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  Peatalozzi,  with  the  clearest 
knowledge  of  men,  was  incapable  of  managing  and  governing  them ; 
with  the  most  ami^le  ideals,  he  was  blind  when  he  bad  to  show  the 
way  to  those  ideals.  Nay,  in  endeavoring  to  realize  hit  great  concep- 
tions, he  frequently  took  the  course  most  <^posed  to  them. 

Ko  one  was  further  than  he  was  from  a  cleanly  domestic  existence ; 
yet  no  one  desired  such  an  existence  more  earnestly,  or  understood  its 
value  better,  than  he  did.  The  delineati(»is  of  Gertrude's  housekeep- 
ing prove  that  a  poet  can  truthfully  depict  not  only  what  he  possesses 
in  full  degree,  but  what  he  longs  for  with  his  whole  heart  because  he 
lacks  it  altogether. 

He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  pressing  want:  thns  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  true  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  abacdoned. 

If  he  was  cynical  in  evil  days  from  necessity  ;  in  better  days,  he 
was  so  oD  principle.  Corresponding  to  the  bodily  cynicism,  there 
was  in  the  character  of  bis  mind,  something  which  I  would  call,  not 
spiritual  poverty,  but  intellectual  cynicism :  an  aversion  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  education.  And  yet,  as  one  of  the  contradictions  of  which 
his  character  is  full,  he  felt  himself  called  to  lay  new  foundations  un- 
der the  lofty  structure  of  this  education,  instead  of  the  old  pernicious 
ones.  He  wanted  to  support  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  that  story  itself  On  one  occssion,  he 
even  made  it  the  subject  of  a  boast,  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for 
thirty  years, 

Hence  it  came,  as  I  have  already  sud,  that  he  committed  so  many 
mistftkes  usual  with  self-taught  men.  He  wants  the  historical  basis ; 
things  which  others  had  discovered  long  before  appear  to  him  to  be 
qnite  new  when  thought  of  by  himself  or  any  one  of  his  teachers. 
He  also  torments  himself  to  invent  things  which  had  been  invented 
and  brought  to  perfection  long  before,  and  mi^t  hare  been  used  by 
him,  if  he  had  only  known  of  them.  For  example,  how  useful  an 
acquaintaince  with  the  excellent  Werner's  treatment  of  the  mineralog- 
icat  characters  of  rocks  would  have  been  to  him,  especially  in  the  def- 
inition of  the  ideas,  obsenationa,  naming,  description,  &c.  As  a  self- 
taught  man,  he  every  day  collected  hea|:«  of  stones  in  his  walks.  If 
he  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  the  Freiberg  school,  the  observa- 
tion of  a  single  stone  would  have  profited  him  more,  than  large  heaps 
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of  stones,  laboriously  t 
any  such  divigion, 

Self-tftugbt  men,  I  si 
simply  that,  in  the  pn 
after  long  wanderings  m 
and  beaten  path ;  tliej 
us  from  running  accon 
wbolesomely  compels 
indicated  to  us  by  the  I 

Many,  it  ia  true,  feai 
might  suffer  from  the  e 
this  instinct,  if  genuine 
and  passive  presentim 
active  observation. 

This  self-taught  ohai 
treatment  of  several  b 
of  towns,  which  he  ta 
geography  book,  withi 
what  are  the  heaps  ol 
what  else  are  they  but 
new  ways  of  writing  si 

But  when  the  aelf-ti 
in  spite  of  much  goin^ 
which  is  welcome  to  tl 
make  new  expeiimei 
exerdsed  an  influence 

Qenerally,  Feetalozi 
ing  particular  snbjectf 
pelled  the  scholastic  w 
on  the  nature  and  dest 
him  from  his  youth  to 
the  superficial  rational 
so  profoundly,  that  ev 
things  from  it. 

But  it  is  to  be  lame 
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lozzi  and  hit  fellow-laboren  to  tet  op  new  methodi  of  teacbing  vari- 
ona  Bubjects,  bare  met  with  mich  especial  approbadon  and  imitation. 
An  examination  of  Pestalozd'a  profoood  prijodplea,  and  an  iiuigbt 
into  ibe  contradiction  between  tbeae  principles  and  bia  practioe,  would 
bave  conduced  much  mwe  to  the  discoTBi;  of  new  methods,  reali^ 
answering  to  the  principleG.  This  ia  appplicable,  for  instance,  to  what 
I  bave  said  upon  tbe  ezeiciaee  in  obeerration,  falsel;  so  called.  Most 
of  the  imitators  of  the  great  loaa  bave  fallen  in  love  with  his  dark 
side,  the  endeavor  to  mechanise  education.  When  those  purely  ex- 
ternal appliances  and  artifices  wbicb  be  emplojed  for  mechanising  ed- 
ucadoD  shall  bave  been  so  modified  as  to  be  no  longer  reoogniiable, 
or  shall  bave  been  entirely  Iwd  aside  and  forgotten — then  Festaloizi's 
"Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  the  "Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,"  and 
"How  Gertrude  teaches  ber  Children,"  will  still  live  on  and  exercise 
an  influence,  thongh  even  these  works,  like  every  thing  else  tbat  is  hu- 
man, are  not  altogether  free  Irom  spot  or  blemish.  Profound 
thoughts,  bom  of  a  holy  love  under  severe  pains,  tbey  are  thoughts 
of  eternal  life,  and,  Uke  love,  shall  never  cease. 

[To  the  above  connected  survey  of  the  life  and  System  of  Pesta- 
loizi,  by  Earl  von  Raumer,  we  shall  add  in  subsequent  numben  of 
the  Journal — 

L  Summary  of  the  Educational  Principles,  Methods  and  Influence 
of  Pestalozri,  by  Dr.  Blochmann,  Dr.  IMesterweg,  and  other  Qerman, 
French  and  English  Educat^ws. 

U.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Krllu,  Scbmid,  Niederer,  Tobler, 
Buss,  Bamsauer,  and  other  Associate  Teachers  and  Disdples  of 
Festalozzi. 

III.  Extracts  &om  the  principa]  pnbUcatiODS  at  Peatal<ad. 

IV.  List  of  Publications  relating  to  FestaloEsi  and  his  EdnoatiMia] 
system. 

y.  Influence  of  Peetalomi  on  the  Aims,  Prindi^eB  and  Methods 
of  Popular  Edocatiott.] 
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Caubbs  and  Extbnt  of  Blindnb8S. — Blindness, 
in  many  instances,  U  less  frequently  so  than  deafc 
genital,  i\a  causes  are  generally  analogous  to  th 
idiocy,  deafness  and  insanity.  Intermarriage  i 
Bcro&la,  or  other  diseases  of  parents,  and  intemp 
of  parents,  are  voiy  common  causes.  There  are  mi 
which  can  not  be  thus  accounted  for.  Blindness 
quently  to  birth,  is  usually  the  result  of  prevalent 
junctivitis,  iritis,  cataract,  amaurosis  or  gutta  i 
measles,  accidents  from  powder,  blows  on  the 
diseases  enumerated  prevalent,  ophthalmia  and  ai 
fatal  to  sight.  The  latter,  which  consists  in  pan 
nerve,  is  very  seldom  cured.  It  was  the  cause  of  . 
The  diseases  of  the  eye  have  of  lata  years  receive 
and  eminent  men  have  made  their  treatment  a  s] 
oor  laige  citJea  have  hospitals  or  infirmaries  devote< 
of  these  disesaea,  and  Jones,  Lawrence,  Macken^e. 
have  pnblished  treatises  on  the  subject  The  ope 
of  Strabismus  or  squinting,  which  some  years  a; 
mon,  b  less  resorted  to  at  the  present  day  the 
operaUons  for  cataract,  (couching  or  ijepressing  and 
to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  vision,)  have  reeu! 
restoration  to  sight  of  many  blind  pereons. 

The  statistics  of  blindness,  in  different  countriet 
gular  facts.  As  we  proceed  toward  the  Equator, 
the  blind  to  the  entire  population  increases  with  g 
the  same  ia  observable  in  very  high  latitudes.  1 
accomplished  director  of  the  Instituto  for  the  Blii 
years  ago  prepared  a  table  on  the  subject,  which  si 
lions  on  the  Eastern  ConUnent  have  very  neai 
following  were  the  results  at  which  he  arrived: 

Between  20°  and  30°  N.  L.  ratio  of  blind  to  inb 
"        30'  and  40°      -         "  " 

■*        40°  and  50"      "         "  " 
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Between  fiO°  and  60°  N.  L.  ratio  of  blind  to  iohaUt.  is  1  to  1,400 
"        60'  and  ^O"      "         «  "  "  1  to  1,000 

"        70*  and  80°      «         "  «  "  1  to    650 

The  white  gUttering  sand,  and  the  iateoM  heat  of  the  aan,  Bhining 

always  from  a  clear  Ay,  in  Egypt  and  Northeni  Africa,  cansee 

diaeaaea  of  the  eye,  and  especially  ophthalmia,  to  be  Teiy  prevalent  in 

'    those  regions,  and  umilar  canaes  pravail,  though  to  a  less  extent,  ia 

Southern  Europe. 

Among  the  densely  populated  natjons  of  Central  Rirope,  aocidenta 
with  gunpowder,  small  pox  and  other  epidemic  diaeaaea,  are  the  moat 
frequent  causen  of  destmction  of  sight.  In  the  temperate  r^ona  of 
the  north,  the  number  of  the  blind  ia  comparatiTely  amall ;  but  as  we 
approach  the  Arctic  circle,  the  glittering  anowa,  the  smoky  dwellings, 
the  alternation  from  the  brilliant  nights  of  the  Arctic  summer,  to  the 
deep  darkness  of  the  Arctic  winter,  all  exert  their  influence  npon  the 
viaual  organs. 

On  thia  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  a  different  ratio  seems  to 
prerul.  We  have  not  (he  means  for  an  accurate  comparison  except 
of  the  latitudes  between  30°  and  45° ;  but  the  proportions  are  very 
differept  from  those  embodied  in  it.  Zeune's  table.  The  ratio  of  the 
blind  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United  SUtea  is  1  to  2,828. 
The  states  lying  between  the  parallels  of  80°  and  Sfi°  have  1  to 
2,525  inhabiUnls;  between  35°  and  40°,  1  to  1,760;  between  40° 
and  45°,  1  to  2,460. 

Comparing  these  statistics  with  those  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Bnrope,  we  find  a  great  predominance  in  &vor  of  the  United  States.* 

According  to  M.  Dn&o, 


Prussia  has 

blind 

person 

Belgium  " 

" 

" 

1,316 

" 

Germany  " 

" 

" 

1,800 

" 

France     « 

« 

" 

1,867 

" 

Sweden    " 

« 

" 

1,001 

" 

Norway   " 

" 

« 

666 

" 

Switwr.   « 

" 

" 

1,570 

» 

Egypt      " 

" 

" 

07 

" 

In  PrQBsia  iH  of  the  number  are  under  15  yean  of  age. 
Sweden  only  ^  of  the  whole  number. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  France  is  abont  38,000 
"  "  »         G.  B.  &  Ireland  25,000 

"  "  "         Bnssia  60,000 
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The  numlMT  of  the  blind  in  Germany  80,000 

«  »  "         United  Sute«      10,000 

In  Soathern  and  Central  Europe  the  number  of  blind  males  exceed 
the  females;  in  Northern  Europe,  on  the  oontlviy,  the  females 
exceed  the  males. 

Ikstbuotioii  of  the  Buhd. — Although  indinduali  among  the 
bUad  have,  io  all  ages,  attained  to  a  Eur  amount  of  education,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  idea  of  making  provision  for  their  education, 
as  a  class,  entered  isto  the  minds  of  either  Greek  or  Roman.  They 
procured  a  precarious  subeisteace  by  begging  by  the  wayside,  or  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples;  but  there  was  uo  one  who  would  teach 
them  more  ftonorable  means  of  obt^oing  a  livelihood,  or  rescue  them 
from  the  inseparable  evils  connected  with  a  life  of  mendicancy.  Nor 
amid  the  noble  and  philanthropic  reforms  introduced  by  Christianity, 
was  there  any  provision  made  for  the  traiuiug  and  ioetruction  of  the 
blind.  Tbey  b^ged  on  as  before,  though  now  frequenting  the 
doota  of  christian  churches,  instead  of  heathen  temples,  and  asking 
alms  iu  the  name  of  Christ  instead  of  .^Isculapius.  There  were  in 
each  age,  however,  some,  who  feeling  tiiemselves  moved  by  the  im- 
pulse of  genius,  sought  for  more  elevated  society,  and  more  ennobling 
pursuits,  than  the  beggar's  poeitioo  aod  emj^oymeut.  The  first 
public  provisioD  ever  made  for  the  blind  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founding  of  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts  at  Fans,  by  Louis  IX., 
better  known  as  SL  Louis,  in  1260.  It  was  established  by  the  kind- 
hearted  monarch  fbr  the  benefit  of  his  soldiers  who,  in  the  camptugns 
in  Egypt,  had  eufiered  from  ophthalmia.  As  Its  name  implies,  it  was 
intended  for  fifteen  score  or  three  hundred  blind  persons ;  though  for 
many  yean  past,  the  number  of  iumates  has  been  about  400,  in- 
cluding ifie  fiumUes  of  the  blind,  who  are  also  domiciled  within  ila 
walls.  Its  annual  income  is  about  ^0,000.  The  allowance  to  a 
blind  man  is  t69  per  annum ;  if  he  is  married  this  is  increased  to 
tllO;  if  he  has  one  child,  il20;  if  two,  IISOJSO ;  and  so  on,  adding 
110.50  for  each  child.  Besides  these,  it  has  about  tax  hundred  pen- 
uonefs,  who  do  not  reside  at  the  hospital,  but  receive  according  to 
their  ^e  and  drottmstauoes,  $20,  tSO  or  140  per  annum,  to  aid  in 
their  support;  some  of  those  entitled  to  a  residence  in  the  Hospice, 
prefer  to  remain  with  thdr  families,  in  other  parts  of  the  city ;  to 
these  a  penmon  of  (60  per  annum  is  paid ;  no  instruction  is  attempted, 
and  the  temptatdons  to  a  life  of  indolence  are  such  as  to  render  tliis 
asylum  any  thing  bot  a  model  institution. 

A  similar,  but  len  extensive  institution,  was  established  at  Char- 
tres,  in  the  Utter  pari  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  1350,  was 

No.  lo-^ToL.  rr.  No,  1.]— B. 
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further  endowed  hj  king  John,  bo  aa  to  accommodBto  120  Uind 
persons.  From  a  variety  of  canses,  the  number  of  ininat«a  dwindled, 
till  in  1650  there  were  bntten. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  thoDghtiiil  and  benevolent  men,  who 
had  seen  with  interest  the  aad  fate  of  the  bitad,  sought  to  devise  a 
process  for  their  instruction,  bat  with  no  great  succen.  Attempts 
were  made  to  print  for  them  in  intaglio,  that  is,  with  letters  depressed 
below  the  surbce;  but  finding  these  illegible  to  the  touch,  experi- 
ments were  made  with  rwied  letters,  which  were  so  constracted  as 
to  slide  in  grooves;  these  proving  inconvenient,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Pierre  Moreau,  in  1640,  to  cast  letters  in  lead,  of  more  convenient 
form,  but  from  some  cause  his  plan  was  not  successful. 

In  1670,  the  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Bresda,  who  had  al- 
ready published  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  deaf-tnntea,  appeared 
before  the  public  with  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Nearly  a  century  later  the  Abbfi  Descbamps,  and  Diderot,  the  asao- 
date  of  D.  Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedia,  proposed  plans  for  their 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 

In  1780,  Weissemburg,  a  blind  man  of  Mannheim,  in  Gmnany, 
published  geographical  maps  in  relief. 

It  was  Dot,  however,  till  1T84,  that  Talestine  Ha&y,  "the 
Apostle  of  the  Blind,"  as  the  French  people  have  appropri- 
ately named  him,  commenced  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  Attracted 
at  first  to  humanitarian  labors,  by  the  brilliant  example  of  the 
Abbd  De  1-Ep6e,  and  to  this  particular  department  of  them,  by 
seeing  a  burlesque  concert  of  blind  performers,  he  devoted  himself  to 
tbe  mode  of  instructing  the  blind,  with  a  teal  and  ardor  which  gath- 
ered new  strength  from  every  obstade.  His  first  pupil  was  a  voung 
blind  bes^ar,  whom  he  paid  a  stipend,  in  place  of  bis  acquisitions  by 
begging,  and  who  soon  proved  an  apt  scholar.  The  approbation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society,  encoaraged  him  to  further  exertions,  and  in  1786,  his 
pupils,  24  in  number,  were  called 'to  exbibit  tlteir  attainments,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  royal  &mily,  at  Versailles.  The  royal  pat- 
ronage was  secured  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  for  a  while  all  went 
on  prosperously;  Ibe  school  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity,  its 
pupils  became  eminent  as  musicians  or  mathematidans,  and  Hatiy 
and  his  school  were  objects  of  interest  to  all. 

In  1791  a  change  came.  The  Revolutaon  was  fidrly  inaugurated, 
the  Philanthropic  Society  was  broken  np,  and  many  of  its  membera 
were  wandering  bometees,  in  foreign  lands.  The  school  for  the  blind 
was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  its  support  decreed ; 
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but  aa  one  assembly  succeeded  another,  and  ttie  retpn  of  terror  made 
the  nodon  bankrupt,  the  Bum  decreed  for  its  support  was  paid  odI; 
ID  assignata,  which,  ere  long,  became  almoit  wortbleu.  Hatlj  and 
bU  blind  pnpila  worked  at  the  printing  prna,  protAred  in  their  mora 
fortuDftte  days,  and  eked  out  ezJBtence  by  the  aevereet  toil.  It  is  said 
that  Hntiy  for  more  tbui  a  year  confined  himself  to  a  single  meal  a 
day,  that  his  pupils  might  not  starve.  At  length  brighter*days  began 
to  dawn,  and  prosperity  seemed  about  to  revi«t  them ;  when  tbey 
were  startled  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Directory  had  united 
them  with  the  inmates  of  the  Hospice  Quinze-VingtH,  and  diat 
thenoeforth  these  anfortanate  children  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  iii- 
fectjous  example  of  the  indolence  and  vice,  bo  rife,  at  that  time,  in 
that  great  asylum.  Overwhelmed  by  this  intelligence,  HaQy,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  fruits  of  seventeen  years  of  arduous  toil  thus 
wasted,  rewgned  his  office  aa  enperintendent,  and  after  a  brief  but  un- 
Buocessful  ^rt  at  private  teaching,  vent,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czar, 
to  St  Petersbu^,  where  he  founded  an  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
still  exists. 

His  place  was  supplied  for  twelve  years  by  an  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent  director,  under  whom  the  school  bad  nearly  lost  all  its  earher 
reputation,  retaining  only  its  musical  fame,  and  this  more  from  the 
^orts  of  some  of  HaUy's  old  pupils,  than  from  any  new  instruction. 

In  1814  the  goTomm^it  became  satisfied  that  a  great  error  had 
been  committed  in  the  union  of  the  two  institutions,  and  assigned 
separate  quartern  and  ampler  fnods  to  the  school  for  the  blind,  which 
agwn,  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  assumed  the  title  of  the  "  Royal 
Institution  for  Blind  Youtb."  A  Dr.  Gnillid  was  iqipointed  director, 
a  man  of  ene^iy  and  tact,  but  malidous,  untrudifal,  and  excessively 
vain.  He  expelled  at  once  from  the  school  those  whose  morals  bad 
been  contaminatad  bytheir  associations  at  the^o^pioe,  and  reorganiaed 
it  with  great  pomp  and  parade.  Every  thing  was  done  for  show ; 
manu&ctured  articles  ware  purchased  at  the  bazaars,  and  exhibited 
as  the  work  of  the  pupils ;  Latic,  Greek,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
were  professedly  taught,  and  the  pupils  made  excellent  public  redta- 
tjons  in  them  by  the  ^d  of  interhnear  translations,  while  at  the  same 
time,  not  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  in  arithmetic  or 
history,  vras  given,  and  although  a  few  pupils  oould  play  some  tunes 
briUiantly,  the  great  mass  could  not  even  read  music. 

Dr.  Guillig  seemed  to  regard  any  reference  to  Hatty  as  a  persona) 
insult ;  Uie  very  mention  of  bia  name  vras  interdicted,  and  evwy  thing 
he  had  done  Btudiously  attributed  to  some  one  else.  This  system  of 
deception  ooold  not  last ;  the  govemmient  ordered  an  investigation, 
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and  tmablft  to  endure  tiie  scorn  which  followed  the  report  of  the 
eomtnissioDerB,  Dr.  Guillid  reeigoed  in  1S21.  Dr.  Pignier  wm  >p< 
pointed  htB  ancceasor,  and  though  k  man  of  tmth  and  honiM-,  hie  edu- 
CAtioD,  which  had  been  entirely  in  the  monkish  schools,  rendered  him 
utterly  ttnfit  for  the  post  With  the  beet  int«ntioB8,  the  financial 
and  educational  condition  of  the  school  was  constantlj  growmg  worse. 
At  length  in  1840,  the  government  undertook  in  earnest  its  reform. 
Ordering  the  erecUon  of  new  bnildinga  in  a  more  healthful  location, 
titoj  appointed  a  commission  to  reform  and  reorganiie  the  school. 
On  the  report  of  that  commisuon,  M.  Dd&h,  who  had  been  for 
twenty-fire  years,  a  teacher  in  the  institution,  was  appointed  director, 
and  has  continued  in  that  position  up  to  the  preaent  time.  M.  Dufau 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  place,  and  has  filled  it  with  aifnal  abili- 
ty. Under  his  administratJoD,  the  Gnanoea  have  greatly  improved, 
the  course  of  instruction  has  been  lengthened  and  systematized,  and 
a  judicious  oouise  of  elementary  works  having  been  prepared  and 
printed  in  relief  the  prt^ess  of  his  pupils  has  been  n^id  in  all  the 
studies  they  have  undertaken.  The  work  department  has  also  been 
thoroug;bly  reorganized,  a  society  eetablished  for  the  assistance  of 
blind  workmen,  and  the  wants  of  the  blind  reiy  thoroughly  oared  for. 

Indeed,  thia  school,  while  the  oldest,  is  also,  in  every  reqiect,  the 
best  in  Europe. 

Id  order  to  ^ve  a  just  idea  of  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  training  of  the  blind,  we  give  the  following  statement  of  the  di- 
vision of  time,  and  the  courae  of  study  pursued  in  the  Paris  institution, 
from  M.  Dufau's  work  "  Det-AvtKgla :  llie  pupil  rises  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  from  this  time  till  eight,  he  studies  or  works;  at 
eight,  break&st ;  from  half  past  eight  till  half  past  ten,  classes ;  from 
half  past  ten  to  noon,  study  or  work ;  at  noon,  dinner ;  at  one  o'clock, 
reading  by  divisions,  according  to  age ;  from  half  past  one  to  seven, 
musical  classes,  or  other  studies  and  work,  this  interval  being  only 
broken  by  a  collatjon,  at  half  past  three;  at  seven,  supper,  after 
which,  study  and  reading  until  nine ;  at  nine  all  go  to  bed.  Each 
repast  is  followed  by  a  half  hour's  recreation.  The  studies  are  thus 
arranged :  Primary  coune. — ^First  year,  reading,  writing  in  points, 
sacred  history,  elements  of  music ;  second  year,  French  grammar, 
ancient  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  music,  wind 
or  string  instruments;  third  year,  French  grammar,  Boman  his- 
tory, geography,  arithmetic,  vocaiizatioD  and  singing,  piano  and 
other  instruments ;  fourth  year,  grammar,  arithmetic,  national  histoty, 
history  of  France,  vocalization  and  singing,  instrumental  instmction. 
Sigher  coune, — First  and  second  years,  rhetoric,  literature,  philosophy, 
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political  geography,  general  bUtorj,  geometry,  phyeics  and  cos- 
mography, harmoDy,  and  the  use  of  musical  iastrumente ;  third  and 
fourth  years, moral  science,  political  ecoiiomy,and  musical  compoBitions, 
instruction  on  the  organ  or  other  ittatrumenla. 

The  tuning  of  piauos  is  added  to  musical  studies,  in  the  last  year, 
by  those  who  are  destined  to  follow  that  business.  Those  who  intend 
to  follow  a  trade,  confine  themselves  to  the  woilshop,  during  the 
second  penod  of  four  years  studying,  two  hours  a  day  only. 

Among  the  schools  for  the  blind  on  the  continent,  after  that  at 
Paris,  those  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam  and  Lausanne,  have  at- 
tained the  highest  reputation,  for  the  useful  and  thorough  training  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  number  of  eminent  scholars  which  they  have 
graduated. 

The  British  schools  for  the  blind  have  never  taken  a  high  stand  in 
their  literary  training.  Those  of  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich and  York,  devote  more  attention  to  intellectual  culture  than  the 
others ;  but  the  utmost  limit  attained  even  in  these  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  rudiments  of  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  grammar.  The  attenHon  of  the  pupil  is  mostly 
confined  to  industrial  pursuits,  basket  and  mat  making,  the  manufac- 
ture of  mattresses,  &c.  In  the  United  States,  larger  and  more  liberal 
views  have  prevailed.  The  "  Perkins  InstJtutioa  and  Massachusetts  , 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  founded  at  Boston,  in  1833,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  energetic  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  munificence  of  Col. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  has,  from  the  first,  aimed  to  give  the  blind  an  ednca- 
tion,  which  should  fit  them  for  any  podtiou  in  life  which  their 
infirmity  might  allow  them  to  fill ;  and  the  same  spirit  has  pervaded 
the  teaching  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Columbus,  and  Jackson- 
Title  schools,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  smaller  institutions  in 
other  portions  of  the  country.  , 

The  time  of  instruction  embraces  from  six  to  eight  yean,  and  in- 
cludes a  course  in  mathemaUcs  and  belles-lettres,  as  extensive  as  that 
in  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country ;  and  a  full  and  thorough 
musical  training.     The  languages  are  not  usually  taught. 

There  are  besides  the  European  Institutions  for  the  blind,  of 
which  we  gave  an  incomplete  list  in  a  previous  number,  [No.  9,f).  484,] 
of  the  Journal,  the  following,  and  perhape  some  other  asylums,  indus- 
trial establishmente  and  hospitals  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  in  which 
instruction  in  reading  or  the  other  branches  of  educaUon,  is  not  required. 
In  many  of  them  the  inmates  are  received  for  life: 

Hospice  de  Qninze-Vingts,  Paris,  has  400  inmates,  600  pensioneis, 
income,  t66,000. 
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Sodety  for  aid  of  Blind  Workmen,  Paru,  20  inmates,  iocomo  in 
1850,  $2,860,  eip«Dsea,  $1,620. 

Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  at  Vaugirard,  100  inmates. 

Little  Blind  Brothers  of  St  Paul,  near  Paris. 

House  of  Labor  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Vienna,  60  iomates,  income, 
t8,900,  expenses,  $7,800. 

Hospital  for  the  BUnd,  Vienna,  on  the  model  of  the  Hospice  Quinse- 
VingtB. 

Lidustrial  Asylum  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Berlin,  20  inmates. 

The  Cr^he,  or  Hospital  for  Toung  Blind  Childran,  Berlin. 

Workshop  for  Blind  Laborers,  Berlin. 

Hospital  for  the  Blind,  Berlin.  1  These  are  asylams  rather 

Hospital  for  the  Blind,  St.  Petersbnre;. )  than  hospitals. 

Simpson  Hospital  for  Blind  and  Gouty  Persons,  Dublin. 

Holyneus  Asylnm  for  Blind  Females,  Dublin. 

Ijmerick  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  Limerick. 

LondonAsylumforthoBlind,'!  These  are  departments  of  the  Insti- 
Xiondoa.  {      tation  for  the  blind,  furnishing  a 

Jewish  Asylum  for  the  Indi-  f  home  and  comforts  to  the  aged 
gent  Blind,  London.      J      and  infirm  blind. 

Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Amsterdam,  30  inmates. 

Printiho  ior  thb  Bund. — It  was  not  long  after  Hatty  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  bis  blind  pupils,  that  he  became  coavinced 
of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  mode  of  printing,  by  which  touch 
might  supply  the  place  of  sight  to  the  reader ;  and  after  revolving 
several  plana  in  his  mind,  accident  finally  suggested  the  best  method. 
Sending  his  pupil  Lesuear  to  his  desk  one  day  for  some  article,  the 
young  man  found  there  a  printed  card  of  invitation,  which  had  re- 
ceived an  unusually  strong  impression ;  passing  his  fingers  over  the 
back  of  the  paper,  he  distinguished  the  letter  0,  and  brought  the 
paper  to  HaUy  to  show  him  that  he  could  do  so.  The  philanthropist 
aaw  at  a  glance  that  the  principle  of  printing  for  the  blind  was 
discovered,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  perfect  the  process.  He 
experimented  for  a  long  time  on  the  form  of  letters  best  adapted  to 
be  read  by  touch,  and  finally  adopted  the  lUyrian,  which,  from  the 
square  form  of  the  letter,  seemed  to  offer  more  distinct  points  of 
recognition  than  any  other;  but  unfortunately  his  letters  were  too 
large,  and  the  embossing  so  imperfect,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  those 
whose  tactile  sensibility  was  defective,  to  read  them.  Hie  successor. 
Dr.  Guilli^,  adopted  a  different  form  of  letter  in  the  place  of  the 
niyrian,  and  boasted  greatly  of  the  perfection  of  his  type;  but  the 
twenty-two  volumes  published  by  him  were  found  illej^ble  by  the 
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bljnd,  aod  vere  mosUy  sold  to  the  ehope  for  refuse  pnper.  Dr.  lig- 
oier,  who  encceeded  bim,  probably  introduced  the  script  letter,  wbicb, 
with  some  modifications  to  promote  greater  sharpness  of  embossing, 
is  still  nsed  on  the  continent  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Amster- 
dam and  St.  Fet«rsbarg,  in  all  of  wblcli  cities  printing  for  the  blind 
bss  been  executed. 

In  England,  Mr.  James  Oall,  Frincipat  of  the  Edinborg  laaUtution 
for  tbe  Blind,  commenced,  in  1626,  &  series  of  experiments  with  a 
great  varietur  of  alphabets,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  which  was  best 
adapted  to  the  purpoeea  of  the  blind.  The  alphabet  upon  which  he 
finally  fixed  is  known  as  Gall's  triangular  alphabet.  Qe  published 
several  small  books  in  it,  but  repeatedly  modified  its  form,  till  at  last 
it  approximated  to  the  Koman  alphabet.  These  books  have  never 
come  into  general  use  among  tbe  blind,  although  quite  legible. 
They  were  printed  in  1832,  and  the  five  following  years.  A  more  pop- 
ular and  attractive  form  of  letters  was  adopted,  nearly  simultaneously, 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known  in  the  former 
country  as  Alston's,  and  in  the  latter  as  the  Philadelphia  letter.  It 
is  the  Roman  capital,  with  a  light  sharp  face,  and  deprived  of  tbe 
serifs  or  hair  lines,  forming  a  type  analogoos  to  that  known  among 
type  founders  and  piinters  as  sans-serif.  Dr.  Fry  is  sud  to  bave  been 
the  first  to  suggest  its  use  in  England,  aod  Mr.  Friedlander,  tbe 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  tbe  Blind,  had,  at  a  period 
somewhat  earher,  adopted  it  here.  Dr.  Euss,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  InstituUon,  devised  a  phonetic  alphabet  in  1833,  which  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit,  but  did  not  come  into  use  to  any  great 
extent.  The  alphabet  for  the  blind,  which  is  most  generally  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  is  the  Boston  letter,  inveoted  and  per- 
fected by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  Ferkins  Institute  for  tbe 
Blind.  Its  peculiarities,  which  it  would  be  easier  to  distjaguiah  than 
to  describe,  are,  tbe  angular  form  of  the  letters ;  tbe  rigid  adherence 
to  what  printers  call  "lower  case"  letters;  tbe  marked  distinction 
between  those  wbicb  are  ordinarily  most  nearly  alike  in  form;  its 
compactness,  and  tbe  sharpness  and  perfection  of  tbe  embossing.  On 
account  of  these  qualities,  which  rendered  it  more  easily  legible  by 
tbe  blind  than  any  other,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  printing,  the  jury 
on  printing,  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  ezhilation,  gave  it  their 
preference  over  the  other  styles  of  type  for  the  blind.  The  number 
of  books  in  this  letter  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Dr.  Russ'  invention  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet ;  tbe  introduction  of  arbitrary  characters  has  been  repeatedly 
attempted  in  printing  for  tbe  blind,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of 
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l«rge  fiinds  to  prooecnu  tlie  woA;  but  it  Iub  proved  practically 
a  failure,  because  the  blind  have  found  it  mora  difficult  to  ac- 
quire these  arbitrary  alphabets  than  the  ordinary  Englial)  letters ;  and 
because  their  tue  in  writing  or  reading  would  only  pnt  them  in  oom- 
munication  with  the  few  who  had  aoquired  these  syBtems,  and  thus 
would  lead  to  tba  greater  isolatioo  of  the  blind  as  a  class.     * 

Three  of  tbeae  alphabets  have  been  put  forth  in  England,  and  in 
each  there  have  been  several  books,  (the  Scriptaree  among  the 
liumber,)  published,  and  each  has  been  proclumed  as  an  advanoe  on 
every  previous  method  of  teaching  the  bhod.  They  are  known  as 
Lucaa',  Fresru's  and  Moon'8,the  inventors  being  prindpala,  respectively, 
of  the  Bristol,  London  and  Blackbealb,  and  Brighton  Asylums  for 
the  Blind. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  here  a  reference  to  an  iugeuions  apparatus 
used  as  a  substitnte  for  books  and  manuscripts,  which  was  the  joint 
invention  of  two  blind  men,  Meiiera.  Uacbealh  and  Milue  of  the  £din> 
borg  Institution,  in  1830.  We  allude  to  the  string  alphabet;  a 
mode  of  designating,  by  the  form  and  distance  of  knots,  on  a  cord, 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  this  invention,  though  cnmbrons 
and  capable  of  material  improvement,  was,  for  many  years,  in  use  in 
tbe  Edinburg  InstitntioQ,  though  never  generally  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  great  cost  of  printing  books  for  the  blind,  in  consequence  of 
their  bulk,  and  the  small  editions  required,  has  rendered  the  supply, 
very  scanty,  aside  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  text-books  in  use  in 
the  different  institutions.  There  were  in  18G6  but  forty-six  miscella- 
neous books  in  English,  printed  in  relief  unleas  we  include  those 
printed  in  the  arbitrary  charactera,  which  aside  from  the  Scriptnree, 
amounted  to  nine  volumes  more.  Many  of  them  are  qnite  small, 
some  comprising  only  a  very  few  pages ;  yet  these  fif^-Gve  volumes, 
if  sold  at  actual  cost,  would  amount  to  about  seventy  dollars.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  for  a  fond,  to  be  devoted  to  iJlie  production  of  books 
for  the  bhnd. 

The  variety  of  books,  published  for  the  blind  ou.tlie  continent  of 
Europe,  is  still  smaller.  The  French  catalogue,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  contwas,  besides  the  necessary  teit-books,  only  a  very  few 
religions  books,  lives  of  the  saints,  iic.  The  Dutch  catalogue  has  but 
twelve  volumes  in  all,  several  of  which  are  single  books  of  tbe 
Scriptures ;  nor  are  the  oiheis  more  extensive. 

The  printing  of  music  for  the  blind,  which  seems  a  necessity,  from 
the  resource  which  it  fiimishes  for  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  of 
them,  has  been  a  very  expensive  and  difficult  matter,  so  much  so, 
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thftt  miuic  u  to  ft  very  great  extent  commitlAd  to  memory  by  the 
pupils  of  blind  iutitutjoiu-  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated,  by  au 
ingenious  ByBt«m,  invented  by  a  Freoch  teacher  in  the  institution  at 
Paris,  himself  blind,  M.  Louis  Braille. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  extremely  difSoult  of  solntion,  to 
teach  tbe  blind  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing,  in  snch  a  way 
that  they  themselTee  should  be  able  to  read  what  they  had  wrilt«n. 
By  a  very  simple  apparatos,  they  could  be  taught  to  write  with  con- 
siderable rapidity ;  but  the  words  once  oommitted  to  paper  would  be 
lost  to  them ;  tauj^ble  inks,  intaglio  type,  pin  type,  a  small  printdng 
apparatus,  all  were  tried,  and  each  found  in  some  respect  objection- 
able. M.  Ch.  Barbier,  in  1625,  had  invented  a  system  of  writing  with 
potnta,  in  which  he  represented,  by  certain  arrangements  of  points, 
about  forty  sounds.  His  plan  was  faulty,  both  as  a  phonetic  system, 
and  a  system  of  writing,  requiring  as  it  did,  the  use  of  ten  or  twelve 
points  for  almost  every  sound.  M.  Louis  Braille  modifit^  Barbier'a 
system  completely,  rendering  it  far  more  simple,  and  representing  by 
«ach  chataoter  some  letter  or  combination  of  letten.  His  plan  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  fiindamental  signs  oompriaii^  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  none  of  these  consist  of  less  than  two,  not 
more  than  four  dola.  A  sebond  series  is  formed  by  plaaing  oue  dot 
at  the  left  of  each  fundamental  sign ;  a  third  by  placing  two  dots 
under  each  sign ;  a  fonrth  by  placing  one  under  the  right  nde  of 
eaeh.  By  prefixing  a  character  comprised  of  three  dots,  the  first  ten 
tn  used  aa  figures ;  by  prefixing  another  the  last  seven  of  the  funda- 
mental signs  represent  musical  characters,  and  here,  by  a  sign  peculiar 
to  each  octave,  he  avcnda  the  neceeuty  of  designating  the  key  to  each 
musical  sentenoet  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  board  in  a  frame  Hke 
that  of  a  double  slate,  the  surface  of  which  is  grooved  horizontally, 
and  vertically,  by  lines  on»«ighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  on  this  the  paper 
is  fastened,  by  shutting  down  the  upper  half  of  the  frame,  and  the 
pcuDts  ore  cnade  with  an  awl  or  bodkin  through  a  piece  of  tin  per- 
forated with  six  holes,  ^  of  an  inch  apart.  The  perforations  are  made 
from  right  to  left,  in  order  that  the  writing  when  reversed  may  be 
read  from  left  to  rights  This  system  has  been  introduced  into  the 
French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Swedish  and  Dutch  schools  in 
Europe,  the  New  York,  Maryland  and  niinois  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Imperial  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bio 
Janeiro. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  instruotion  for  the  blind,  muuo 
has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  them.  To  many  it  famished  the 
means  of  support;  for  the  blind  have  often,  from  their  sensidveness 
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YI.    EDUCAnONAL  LAB0B8  OF  LOWELL  HA80N. 


LowxLi  Masos',  who  is  identified  with  the  ftdvancement  of  mnsical  ed- 
ucatJDD  inthiaconntrj,  wasbominMedfield,  MsBB-iJumaiyeth,  1792. 
He  early  manifested  a  great  love  for  mosic,  and  sung,  and  played  on 
varioua  inatnunenta,  almost  instinctivelj.  In  early  youth,  he  com- 
menced teaching;  for  which,  aUo,  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  removed  from  Massachoaetta  to  BaTannah, 
Grorg^a,  where,  although  engaged  in  other  occupationa,  the  teaching 
of  moBic,  and  the  conducting  of  choirs  and  musical  associatione,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  leading  objects  of  his  attention.  During 
his  residence  in  Savannah,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  Sabbath 
School  teaching,  and  waa,  for  many  years,  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  at^ool, — the  only  oue  at  that  time,  in  the  city ;  and  in  which 
all  the  different  Chriatian  denominataona  united.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  this  school,  that  he  formed  those  habit«  of  intercourse  with 
children,  which  afterward  proved  so  valuable,  when  teaching  became 
the  daily  occupation  of  his  life,  in  the  wide  sphere  of  musical 
instruction  in  our  public  achoola. 

In  1821,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Colledion  of  Church  Hv- 
uo,  of  which  Dr.  Maaon  waa  the  sole  editor,  was  first  published ;  and, 
a  few  years  afterward,  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  had  been, 
for  some  time,  engaged  in  efibrte  to  introduce  improvements  in  church 
music, — some  of  whom  hod  become  personally  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Mason,  and  with  the  successful  results  of  his  musical  labots,  took 
measures  to  obtein  his  aid  and  direction  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  Proposals  were  aocordin^y  made  to  him  toremove  to  Boston, 
which  were  finally  accepted;  and  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  that  dty. 

Dr.  Mason  now  commenced  the  extensive  t«sching  of  vocal  music 
in  classes,  introducing,  at  once,  that  feature  in  muncal  teaching,  which 
had  been  but  little  known  before,  but  whidi  he  had  suocesafdlly  pni^ 
sued  in  Savannah,  the  instruction  of  children ;  trainmg  thar  voioea 
espedally  to  the  pertcHrmance  of  the  alto  part  in  dioral  music.  Them 
efforts  were  highly  sucGeaBfid :  they  reanlt«d  in  the  awakening  of  a 
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very  general  interest  in  muucal  iDstniodon,  and  in  preparing  tlie  vay 
for  tha  formation  of  the  Boatob  Academy  of  Munc,  and  for  tiie 
introduction  of  miuic  into  schools,  as  an  educational  atudy. 

Df.  Maaon  had  already  eatablished  a  reputation  aa  a  Bnccewful 
teacher,  both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  which  he  bad  now 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  when  an  erent  occurred, 
which  not  only  changed  his  whole  manner  of  teaddng,  but  which  led 
him  to  a  much  wider  and  more  oomprehenaive  view  of  the  subject  of 
musical  instruction,  tlian  he  bad  before  entertuned,  and  to  juster  con- 
ceptions of  the  whole  theory  of  edocation,  as  nsdng  on  a  rational 
and  philosophical  basis.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  iiad  now  b&- 
oonie  acquainted,  ibr  the  first  time,  with  the  princijJes  of  instruction, 
aa  developed  by  Pestalozzi,  which,  although  at  first  with  great  reluct- 
ance, he  at  length  thoroughly  embraced,  and  has,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  constantly  and  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  happily  and  anc- 
oeKfiilly  illustrated. 

For  thia  clearer  li^t  on  the  subject  of  education,  Dr.  Mason  was 
indebted  to  the  enlightened  seal,  enei^,  and  perseTerauoe,in  all  edu- 
cationU  improvements,  of  the  late  William  C.  Woodbridge,  so  ei- 
tenfflvely  known,  not  only  as  a  ge4^;rapher  but  aa  an  educator,  whose 
labora,  in  both  capacities,  mxA  one  of  the  prominent  eras  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  while  in 
Germany  and  Switserlaud,  where  be  reeided  for  sevei^  yean,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  beetmcthodsof  instruotion, 
although  like  Featalozzi,  he  liad  given  httle  pereonal  attention  to  the 
subject  of  music,  became,  from  his  own  observalJOD  of  its  excellent 
infinencc  on  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzian  schools  in  genual,  and  especially 
in  the  institution  of  Felleuberg,  at  Hofwyl,  thoroitghiy  oonvboed 
of  its  importance  as  a  school  ezeruse  and  an  educational  influence. 
He  accordingly  procured  all  the  informatioa  in  his  power  respecting 
it,  and  obtained  the  most  approved  teit-hooka  of  school  or  class 
voioe-ezerdsee  and  eongs,  as  well  as  ol  elementary  tre^iees  on  musictJ 
instruction.  Among  these  were  the  admirable  songaof  ITageli,  and 
'  the  treatise  by  M.  T.  Ffei&r  and  H.  G.  Nageli,  published  at  Leipng, 
1810,  entitled  **  Oesanffbildungtlekre  nach  PeitalozaitA^n  QrundsA- 
ten."  Theee  books  by  Nageli  and  others,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Intimate  infiuence  of  song  in  moral 
culture  and  the  training  -of  the  aSectioni,  Mr.  Woodbridge  not  only 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mason,  but  was  at  the  trouble,  himself 
to  translate  them,  in  part,  and  to  fiimish  such  explanations  and  direc- 
tions as  he  had  received  personally  from  FfeiBer,  Nageli,  Erllsi, 
Fellenberg,  Kiibler,  Qersbaoh,  and  others. 

To  those  who  know,  from  their  own  experience,  how  difficult  it  is 
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for  one  who  hu,  for  many  yeus,  been  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  has, 
UierefoKe,  great  confidence  in  some  method  of  his  own,  to  sabatitnte 
for  it  that  of  another,  to  those  who  have  observed  the  slow  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  true  art  and  Bdenoe  of  teaching,  notwith- 
Bbmding  the  greatly  iacr-eased  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  o(  edncation,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  ce&tnT7,~to  those  who 
know  that,  even  at  this  daj,  the  prindplee  of  Colbum's  Arithmetic, 
which  were  derived  from  Fcetalozzi,  are  still  rejected  by  many  teachera, 
it  will  not  seem  Borpriaing  that  it  was,  at  fint,  no  ea^  thing  to  convince 
Dr.  Mason  that  the  new  method  was  preferable  to  that  of  forgoing 
mlee,  tigna,  tables,  and  definitdona,  to  be  committed  to  memory  &om 
a  printed  tabulu  or  book  form,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  aocos- 
tomed,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  attuned  to  such  success.  Bat 
the  efforts  of  Mr,  Woodbridge  were  unUring:  they  were  peisevered 
in  with  such  a  oonstan^,  xeal,  and  good  humor,  that,  at  last,  Dr. 
Mason  consented  to  a  proposed  experiment  of  teaching  a  class,  aila 
the  Pestalotiian  manner,  provided  one  cou]d  be  found  for  the  special 
purpose.  Mr.  Woodtnidge  and  others  who  had  become  mterested  in 
the  subject,  auooeeded  in  the  formation  of  a  hagt  cUss,  of  about  two 
hnndrod  ladies  and  gentlemen,  witii  the  express  view  of  bringing  the 
new  method  to  the  test  of  experience.  The  lessons  were  carefnlly 
prepared,  at  first,  with  the  assistanoe  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  were 
given  by  Dr.  Mason,  vH3i  a  snccesa  vastly  greater  than  had  ever  before 
attended  any  of  his  efforts.  He  was  fully  convinced  of  the  practical 
bihty  and  the  fitness  of  the  new  method,  as  a  mode  of  instruction 
appealing  to  reason  and  common  sense,  not  less  than  to  theory  and 
truth,  on  edncatjonal  principles.  The  same  mode  of  teaching  he  soon 
began  to  apply  to  juTcnile  classes,  and  with  tmcceu  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  adnlt  class  referred  to  above. 

In  1830,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  "  Vocal  Mosic  as  a  branch  of 
GducatJon,"  in  the  State  House  in  Boston.  Dlustrations  were  given 
by  a  class  of  Dr.  Mason's  pupils.  A  wider  and  more  important  field 
of  instructiou  was  now  opened,  than  had  before  been  contemplated. 
Dr.  Mason's  juvenile  classes, — ^which  had  already  been  taught  gratuit- 
ously, for  several  yean ;  he  furnishing  not  only  the  tuition  but  also 
the  room,  foel,  and  sH  needful  school  a[^>aratua, — now  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  to  such  extent  that  thousands  of  children,  of 
both  sexes,  received  more  or  less  instruction  in  sing^g,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  mosio.  These  classes  were  taught  on  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  attend :  two  or  three  classes,  sometimes  nnmbering 
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■ItogetlieT,  from  one  to  firs  hnndred  ohildren,  wen  kociutomed  to  meet 
at  Bucc«mive  hoiuB  on  the  same  day.  The  fint  jarenile  concerts  fol- 
lowed. Tbwo  were  given  by  choirs  of  children,  ao  nvmerou*  aa  to 
fiU  the  galleries  of  the  Bowdoin  street  church. 

Dr.  Mason  waa  now  joined  in  these  labors  by  Mr.  Oeoi^  James 
Webb;  and  here  it  is  proper  to  ofaeerve  that  the  whole  amount 
received,  as  the  prooeeda  of  all  the  javenile  conoerts,  waa  given  to 
some  charity ;  neither  of  the  instnictors  recaving  any  pecnniary  com- 
pensation whatever  for  their  labors,  until  after  the  formation  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Academy  of  Music,  which,  in  part,  at  least  grew  ont  of  these  efforts. 

The  subject  of  mnsic  in  schools  was  now  taken  np  in  good  earnest, 
by  some  of  the  beet  edncatoia  and  teachers  of  Boston ;  and  inatmo- 
tion  in  singing  was  introduced,  almost  simultaaeooaly,  into  the  Mount 
Vernon  School,  (female,)  under  the  Kev.  Jacob  Abbott,  the  Chaunoy- 
Hall  School,  (male,)  under  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  the  Monitorial 
School,  (female,)  under  Mr.  George  W.  Fowle. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the 
progress  and  wider  diffusion  of  musical  instruction  and  its  gMiial  in- 
fluences, either  on  the  character  of  education,  or  on  the  improving 
and  extending  taste  for  musio  in  the  community  at  large.  We  can 
merely  glance  at  the  auspicious  establishment  of  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  munc,  as  a  regular 
branch  of  inatruetion,  in  the  public  scheola  of  Boston,  whence  it 
rapidly  extended  throughout  New  England  and  the  Union. 

Under  the  patron^e  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Webb,  Tarious  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvesient  of  musical  education,  by  the 
formation  of  permanent  daases,  the  assodstion  of  church  choin,  the 
eetabliahment  of  lectnrea,  the  periodical  appointment  of  concerts, 
schools  for  instrumental  music,  and  the  yet  more  extensive  intro- 
duction of  voosl  musio  in  publio  and  private  schools. 

We  must  not  omit,  in  this  connection,  to  state  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  very  iirst  regular  Teachers'  Inatitutca  ever  held  in  our  country, 
was  that  held  in  Boston,  in  August,  18S4,  by  the  Academy,  for  "  in- 
struction in  the  methods  of  teaching  mumc"  In  this  clue,  which 
was  annually  continued  np  to  the  year  165S,  the  Pestalocuan  method 
of  teaching  vocal  muaic  in  olaases,  was  regularly  explained  and 
illustrated.  Similar  classes  for  teachers  were  soon  established  in 
rarioas  places ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  ^t  that  Peetalosidati 
teaclung  came  to  be  very  extensively,  though  erroneously,  regarded  as 
merely  a  method  of  muaieal  instruction,  rather  than  one  i^  univetaal 
Implication  to  all  branches  of  study,  in  all  stages  of  their  progress. 
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InI88),  Dr.  Mmod  Ti^l«d  Europe,  for  tha  priDcipal  purpose  of 
nutkiug  himself  penonally  acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  teach- 
ing muaic  in  actual  use  abroad.  In  Paria,  he  found  Wilhelm's  method 
in  use,  and  popular  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  its  author ;  but  this 
bang  based  entirely  on  those  principles  which  Dr.  Mason  had,  some 
years  before,  reluctantly  been  compelled  by  his  convictions  to  aban- 
don, and  being  merely  a  oarefiilly  prepared  course  of  mechanical 
training,  conld  lay  no  claim  to  his  attcnUon.  In  Wurt«niberg  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Switzerland,  he  became  acquainted  with  Ktibler, 
Genbach,  Fellenberg,  and  others ; — P»talo£zi  aiid  N&geli  were  no 
more.  The  three  first  named  pursued,  to  greater  or  less  eiitent,  the 
inductive  method ;  and,  from  the  observation  of  their  modes  of 
teaching,  and  &om  personal  communicatioD  with  them,  he  became 
more  bmiliar  with  its  .practical  application  to  muaic  and  to  school 
studies  generally. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Uason  had  ample  opportunities  for 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  inductive  teaching,  ia  extensive  appli- 
cation to  the  instruction  of  his  numerous  classes ;  and  his  methods 
may  not  unjustly  be  mentioned  as  more  rigorously  esact  and  philo- 
sophically just  than  even  those  adopted  in  the  schools  abroad  in  which 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Festalozsi  himself^  though  fully 
convinced  of  the  value  of  music,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  was  as  little  systematic  in  the  prac^cal  and  executive 
part  of  teaching  as  in  other  branches,  and  attempted  nothing  beyond 
a  rudimental  outline,  suggestive  rather  than  methodict^,  and  designed 
to  be  carried  out  by  others  posseesed  of  a  more  patient  spirit  of  ap- 
plication, or  of  greater  tact  and  skill.  The  suggestive  views  of  Fes- 
talozzi.  Dr.  Mason  has  carried  further,  perhaps,  than  auy  other 
teacher  has  ever  done  ;  and,  through  his  exertions,  the  soundness  and 
prac^cability  of  these  views,  not  less  than  their  theoretic  truth,  have 
been  brought  to  the  thorough  test  of  daily  experience  in  his  teaching, 
which  was  gratuitously  conducted,  as  an  experiment,  for  one  entire 
year,  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  previous  to  its  general 
introduction,  under  his  penonal  direction,  in  these  schools,  and  in  the 
classes  of  the  Academy.  Another  sphere  of  extensive  experience  of 
the  benefita  resulting  from  Dr.  Mason's  application  of  Festalozzian 
prinuples  to  the  processes  of  instruction,  has  been  that  of  the 
Uassachusetta  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  he  has  attended,  as  lecturer 
and  iostmctor  in  music,  from  the  commencement,  under  the  direction 
of  the  HozL  Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretory  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  ct  Eduoatitm,  through  the  secretaryship,,  also,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  and,  thus  &r,  that  of  the  jwesent  Secretary,  the  Hon.  George  S. 
No.  10.— [Vol.  IV,  No.  1.]— 10. 
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Boutwell.  In  this  form  of  teaching,  Dr.  Maaoii  peculiarly  excels. 
His  long  continued  expenenoe  as  a  practical  teacber,  his  rare  tact  in 
developing  the  vital  principles  of  instruction  in  the  simpleet  and 
happiest  manner,  his  endless  variety  of  illustrations,  his  indefatigable 
peraeverance  in  tracking  and  exposing  errors  in  thought  or  in  theory, 
his  genial  and  hnmane  hamor,  his  playful  sallies  of  Trit,^iB  kindly 
sympathy  with  youth  and  childhood,  his  gentle  yet  impressive  moni- 
tory hints,  and  occasional  grave  reflecdons,  give  him  an  indescribable 
power  over  his  audience ;  while  the  perfect  limplicity  and  strictly 
elementary  character  of  his  instructions  evince  the  depths  to  which  he 
has  penetrated,  in  tracing  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  teaching. 
■  Nor  is  his  success  limited  to  the  ungle  department  which,  in  the 
sessions  of  the  institutes,  falls  nominally  under  his  special  care.  His 
vide  and  comprehensive  views  embrace  tbe  whole  field  of  edncation, 
and  all  ito  prominent  subjects.  The  remark  was  justly  made  by  the 
Hon.  Borace  Mann,  that  it  was  well  worth  anyyonng  teocber'a  while 
to  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Mason ;  for  in  it  he  would 
hear  a  most  instructive  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  all  teaching, 
as  well  aa  that  of  instruction  in  music. 

In  185S,  the  University  of  New  York  recognised  the  value  of  Dr. 
Mason's  labors  id  his  more  immediate  professional  sphere,  by  confer- 
ring on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music ; — the  Sret 
instance  of  such  a  degree  being  conferred  by  an  American  university ; 
and  Dr.  Mason  being  the  first  American  who  ever  received  eucb  an 
honor  from  any  quarter. 

Dr.  Mason  owes  his  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  bet 
that  he  has  pursued  his  long  and  arduous  career  as  a  teacher,  not  merely 
with  an  nnparalled  success,  which  has  justly  raised  blm  to  eminence,  but 
on  broad  and  generous  principles  elevated  tax  above  all  barely  tedmicsl 
or  mechanical  skill,  displayed  in  mere  flexibility  of  voice  or  dexterity 
of  finger.  It  is  as  an  enlightened  educator,  who  distinctly  perceives 
and  eloqnently  pleads  for  the  value  and  the  power  of  music,  as  an 
influeoce  on  human  culture,  that  he  stands  prominentiy  before  his 
country  as  one  of  its  noble  benefactors.  And  most  assuredly  he  has 
already  reaped  a  large  share  of  that  reward  of  gratefiil  feeling  which 
fiiture  generations  will  yet  more  fully  express,  as  the  diildren  in  our 
common  schools,  and  the  worshipers  in  our  churches,  continue  to 
repeat  the  strains  of  chaste  melody  and  skillful  harmony  for  which  our 
whole  community  stands  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  labors  of  his  dfuly 
life. 

The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, in  his  instructive   methods  of  developing  the  elements  of  all 
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cnlture,  as  well  na  of  music,  are  deeply  appredated  hj  the  mnllitude 
of  young  teachers  nbo  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listeoing  to  his 
Bkillful  expoaitiona  of  theory  and  praclice,  in  all  their  relations  to  the 
daily  duties  of  the  teacher's  life.  The  method  which  he  has  pursued 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  of  signal  servioe  in  drawing  out, 
to  a  degree  unknown  before,  the  proper  diBtinction  eiisting  in  the 
generic  vocal  principle  of  speech  and  song,  and  the  relation  which  the 
two-fold  form  sustains  to  itsell^  in  its  coinpoaent  elements.  He  has 
been  peculiarly  successful  in  inculcating  the  beauty  of  a  finished 
articulation  in  song,  and  that  of  true  expression  in  the  tones  of 
emotion.  While  occupied  with  the  claims  of  aounc^,  however,  he  has 
always  reo^nized  those  of  nutTiAer  and  form,  as  correlatives  in  the 
processes  of  culture.  He  has  never  pleaded  the  cause  of  music  eiclu- 
aively,  but  always  set  it  forth  in  its  happy  influence  on  all  other 
departments  of  mental  discipline  and  development. 

Dr.  Mason's  influence,  through  his  published  works,  not  less  than 
hifi  personal  instracUons,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to 
the  cultivation  of  purity  of  taste,  as  an  important  element  not  only 
in  the  testhetic  relations  of  musical  art,  but  in  all  those  of  high,  moral 
culture  and  true  elevation  of  character.  The  judgment  and  care  with 
which,  in  this  relation,  his  selections  of  school  songs  have  been  com- 
piled, are  beyond  praise.  He  has  furnished,  in  those  unpretending 
little  volumes,  a  treasury  of  the  best  simple  melodies  of  many  lands, 
as  these  have  been  presented  by  eminent  masters  who  have  conde- 
scended, (or  rather  risen,)  to  meet  the  heart  of  childhood  in  its  thirst 
for  song;  and  these  beautiful  struns  of  music  he  has  accompanied 
with  words  which  speak  of  nature,  of  life,  and  of  God,  in  the  purest 
forms  of  sentimenL  To  feel  the  full  value  of  his  labors  in  this  d»- 
partment,  we  have  but  to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  low  and 
d^rading  character  of  too  many  of  our  popular,  and  even  our  school 
Bongs.  The  noble  office  and  miseion  of  music,  as  an  intended  refiner 
and  purifier  o{  the  heart,  Dr.  Hason  has  never  overlooked.  Well  has 
he  said, 

"  We '  fear  that  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  muuc  in  school  is 
r^rded  not  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  study,  but  as  a  mere 
recreatioD  or  amusement.  Valuable  as  it  may  be,  even  in  this  view, 
ve  feel  certun  that,  when  introduced  into  schools,  music  should  be 
made  a  study,  not  only  in  itself  considered,  but  as  a  correlative  to  all 
school  pursuits,  and  oocupatioDS.  Unless  the  pupils  are  made  more 
cheerful,  happy,  kind,  and  studious,  by  the  music  lesson,  it  is  not 
properly  given ;  for  these  are  some  of  the  results  which  mnuc  was 
obviously  designed  to  secure." 
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lliinj^  or  iHsntuonoH  is  tbx  BLumna  or  Yooal  ICdbki,  Baton,  1834 
JxirsMLa  Smoma  School,  Boatou,  1835. 
SiBBATH  School  Sohoh,  Boston,  183S. 
Sabbath  Sohool  Habp,  Boston,  1837. 

JCVKMILB   SOKOffTKB,  LondOQ,  1838. 

JUTENILK  UOBIQ  FOB  SlBBATH   SCHOOLS,  BostOD,  1839. 

Boston  School  Bova  Booe,  Boston,  1840. 

IiITTLB   SOHOS  rOB   LnTLfl   SiNQIBS,  BOBtOD,  1S40. 

AuGBiOAN  Sahbath  School  Sinoiho  Book,  PUkdeli^  1813. 

SoHo  Book  or  ths  School  Book,  Boston,  IMS. 

PBDtABT  BoaooL  SOKO  Book,  Bortoo,  ISM. 

The  NORIUL  Sutobb,  [roor-pui  Songs,]  lT«w  ToA,  18GS. 

Glee  Boaia,  Jte. 
-Thb  Udskul  IdBftADT,  ibc,  BoBton,  1^5. 
-The  Bosioh  Qlei  Book,  Boston,  1S38. 
•The  Osbon,  Boston,  1839. 
Thb  GsMTLsiair's  Olsb  Book,  Boston,  1843. 
•The  Vooaubi,  Boston,  1844. 
The  Oihb  Hits,  Bovton,  ISBl. 

Saertdand  Church  Mutie  Boaii. 

Thx  BoeroR  EurmL  abd  Hatdn  Coliaoiiok  or  Obuboh  Uuho,  Boston, 
1822. 

The  Choib,  ob  tTmoK  OoLnonoif,  Boston,  1833, 

Thb  Bobtok  Acadext  CoLLSonOH,  Boeton,  1836. 

Lisa  Sacba,  Boston,  1837. 

OcoASHiNAL  Pbalvodt,  Boston,  1837. 

BoKoe  o»  Abaph,  Bostcm,  1838. 

BOBTOK  Antsem  Book,  Boston,  1839. 

The  Sebafh,  Boston,  1838. 

The  Modbbn  Psaudst,  Boston,  1839. 

Thk  OAEiayA  Sacra,  Boston,  1841. 

Thb  Bostds  Acadeuy  Oollsotidn  or  OnOBuan,  Bostn^  1844 
*The  Pbaltbbt,  Boston,  1846. 

Ths  Natiosal  Pbaudht,  Boston,  184B.  ^ 
■Oaktioa  Lacsis,  Boston,  18GD. 
*Th£  Bobtoh  Chobitb  Book,  Boston,  1851. 

Thb  New  Oabkina  Sacra,  Boston,  1853. 

Tbb  Hoke  Book  or  Fbalkodt,  Loudon,  1SG3. 

Thb  Halleldjah,  New  York,  1861. 

Huiy  smallfiT  woAs  and  ^gle  pieces  are  not  incladed  in  the  abora. 

*  TnMWNd  Is  eomwcUoo  wttli  Kr.  a*nta  Jam**  W«b. 
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m.   HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  EDUCATIWf. 

BT  EARL  TON  EimEB. 


In  no  department  of  literature  is  the  English  Language,  as  com- 
pared with  tb«  German  or  French,  eo  deficient,  as  in.  the  Hietoiy, 
Biography,  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  To  supply  this  deficiency 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  objects  of  this  Journal,  and  in  addition  to  inde- 
pendent treatises  on  the  history  and  condition  of  systems  and  institu- 
tioos  of  education  in  different  countries,  we  propose  to  give  a  living 
interest  to  tiie  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  of  iostruction 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  in  the  same  country,  by  a  series 
of  biographiee  of  eminent  teacher«,  educators,  and  promoters  of  edn- 
cation.  In  these  sketches  we  shall  draw  largely  on  the  "■Hhtory  of 
Pedagogkt"*  by  Karl  von  Ranmer,  a  standard  work  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  ctf  Germany. 

Karl  von  Eadubr,  was  bom  at  Worlitx,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  on  the  9th  of  April,  178?.  Until  his  fonrteenth 
year,  he  was  under  private  instruction  at  home ;  was  then,  with  Bis 
brother,  (Frederic,  the  present  Minbter  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Prussia,)  placed  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin; 
in  1801,  went  thence  to  the  university  of  05ttingen  to  study  law;  in 
160S,  to  Halle,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Wolf  aud  Steffens,  and  in 
ISOfi,  to  Freiberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy under  Werner.  After  exploring  the  mountain  chains  in  Germany 
and  France,  be  went  to  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1808  to  proaecut« 
his  geological  studies,  where  a  change  in  his  plans  of  life  occurred, 
which  he  thus  describes  in  a  chapter  of  his  published  lectures  on 
education : 

"At  Pariti  mf  views  aod  Ententions  in  regard  to  the  fiiture  occupation  of  laj 
lift  underwont  a  great  diango,  which  was  brought  aboat  b;  two  different 
causes.  For  one  thing,  I  had  leamt  "oy  my  own  eiperienoe  how  litUe  a  sin^e 
fauJiTidtuil  Is  able  to  sccooipliah  for  the  acieuce  of  mineralogy,  even  if  he  goea 
to  work  with  the  best  will  and  the  most  toilaome  induatr; ;  Uiat  it  required, 
much  more,  the  miited,  intelligent  end  persevering  labors  of  many,  in  oz^er  to 
pass  fhim  a  mere  belief  in  the  Uwb  of  mineralogy  to  anBctnal  percc^^onof  the^ 
operation  in  moimtun  choiua.  I  thus  became  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to 
work  for  science  aa  Individuals,  but  that  we  ahould,  sAer  passing  through  oar 
own  apprenticeship,  instruct  others  and  tiW  them  for  the  pursuit  of  science. 
How  much  more  useful  is  it,  thought  I,  lo  produce  one  new' workman  thou  am 
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Bingle  new  worlc,  ieeing  tlut  tbe  former  can  execute  man;  works,  and  eren 
traui  other  workmeii.  Tliia  coovictioa  caused  tne  to  turn  m?  attention  to  the 
question  of  education.  13ut  a  second  cause  operated  in  a  atiU  liif^her  degree  to 
produra  the  Rame  result.  The  sad  time  tliat  had  pasHed  ainca  ISOC  had  afl'ectad 
me  with  liorror  and  dismay;  it  had  niado  me  wish  to  ahuD  the  aocietj  of  mj 
fellow-men,  and  had  quite  disposed  me  to  give  mjself  upto  the  moat  sfditaryre- 
seaix^htB  among  the  mountaiiui.  This  dinposition  was  atrcngthcued  at  Paj-ia,  in 
the  miditt  of  the  haughty  desjiiaere  of  our  Gonuan  tktherland.  But  it  was  her^ 
loo,  where  hope  flrst  dawned  within  me,  where  a  solitary  light  beamed  toward 
me  through  the  darkneea  of  night  I  road  PeelalozzI,  and  what  B^chte  aaja,  in 
his  'Addresses  to  the  German  Kation,'  about  Pestaloz^  and  educstion.  The 
thought,  that  a  new  and  better  Germany  must  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  one, 
that  youtbliil  blossoms  most  spring  from  the  mouldoring  soil,  took  strong  hold 
of  me.  In  this  manner,  there  awoke  wltbiu  me  a  determination  to  viat  PeMa- 
loizi  at  Yverdiin. 

Fichtc'a  Addresses  had  great  icflucnco  on  me.  Surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
the  brave  mjw  pomted  out  Co  his  Berlin  hearers  in  what  way  they  might  cast 
off  iho  FroQch  yoke,  and  renew  and  strengtlieo  their  nationality. 

He  promised  duliverance  especially  through  a  national  education  of  tlie 
Oermaiis,  which  he  indicated  as  the  commencemCDt  of  an  entire  reronuation  of 
the  human  race,  by  wliieh  tbe  spirit  should  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  tlcah.  To  tlie  question,  to  which  of  the  ctisting  inatitulions  of  the  actual 
world  bo  would  annex  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  new  educaiiou,  Fichte  an- 
swered, '  To  tbe  course  of  inatnicUon  whicli  has  been  invented  and  brought  . 
forward  by  IIoDiy  Pestalozzi,  and  which  is  now  being  succesBfully  carried  out 
under  ilia  din^ction.' 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  Pestalozzi.  and  compares  him  with  Luther,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  his  love  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  His  immediate  object. 
Bays  I'lchto,  was  to  help  these  by  means  of  education,  but  he  had  produced 
something  higher  than  a  scheme  of  popular  education, — he  had  produced  ■  plan 
of  national  education  which  should  embrace  all  classes  of  society. 

Further  on  he  expresses  himself  in  his  peculiar  manner  on  tbe  subject  of 
Pestalozzi's  method,  which  he  eritidses.  Ue  takes  exception  to  Pestalozzi's 
view  of  language,  namely,  'as  a  means  of  raising  mankind  )h)in  dim  perceptions 
to  clear  ideas,'  and  to  the  Boc^  for  Mothers.  On  tlie  oUier  hand,  he  strongjj 
recommends  the  development  of  bodily  skill  and  dexterity  proposed  by  Pesta- 
lozzi, for  Itiis,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  make  t)ie  whole  nation  Gt  for 
military  service,  and  thus  remove  tlie  ncccwtlty  for  a  standing  anuy.  Like  Poe- 
talozzi,  be  attaches  a  high  value  to  t)ie  skill  neceesary  tor  gaining  a  livelihood, 
as  a  condition  of  an  honorable  political  existence. 

Ha  especially  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  charge  itself  with  edu- 
cation. Ho  spoke  in  the  year  1B08,  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  which  had  been 
deeply  humiliated  by  the  uuhappy  war  of  the  preceding  years,  and  in  the  moat 
bopeleas  period  of  Germany's  history. 

'  Would  that  the  state,'  be  awd  to  a  PruBsiaii  audience,  among  whom  were 
several  high  officers  of  state,  '  would  look  its  present  peculiar  condition  steadily 
In  tbe  lace,  and  acknowledge  tn  Itself  what  that  condition  really  Is;  would  that 
it  could  clearly  perceive  that  there  remains  for  it  no  other  sphere  in  which  it 
caa  act  aad  resolve  as  an  independent  State,  except  the  education  of  the  rising 
oeneratioD ;  tliat,  unless  it  is  absolutely  determined  to  do  notliing,  this  is  now  a^ 
h  on  do;  hut  that  the  merit  of  doing  this  would  be  conceded  to  it  undiminished 
and  uaenvied.  That  we  are  no  longer  able  to  offer  an  active  resistance,  was 
before  presupposwi  as  obvious,  and  os  acXnowledged  by  every  one.  How  then 
can  we  defend  our  continued  ezlstcuce,  obtained  by  submission,  agaiust  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  life  f  In  no  other  way  than  by 
resolving  not  to  live  for  ourselves,  and  by  actmg  up  to  this  reeolution;  by 
raising  up  a  worthy  posterity,  and  by  preserving  our  own  existence  solely  in 
order  tliat  we  may  accomplish  this  object.  If  we  had  not  this  Qrst  object  of 
life,  what  else  were  there  fur  us  to  doT  Our  constitutions  will  be  made  for  ua, 
the  alliances  which  we  are  to  form,  and  the  tUrection  in  which  our  military  re- 
sources  shall  be  applied,  will  be  indicated  to  ua,  a  statute-book  will  be  lent  to 
us,  even  the  admiuiatration  of  justice  will  sometimes  be  takea  out  of  our  bands; 
we  shall  bo  relieved  of  all  these  cares  Ibr  the  next  years  to  come.     EdncatioiL 
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aloue  has  cot  beea  thought  of;  irwe  are  aeekmg  Tor  an  oocupation,  let  <u  aelse 
tbist  Wo  may  eipect  that  m  tbis  occupation  ve  shall  be  left  undisturbed.  I 
hope,  (porliaps  I  duceire  iii;aeU|  but  aa  I  bare  only  this  hope  still  to  live  Ibr,  I 
can  not  ceaae  to  hope,)  that  I  coaviace  Bome  Greimaoe,  and  that  I  Bliall  bring 
them  to  see  that  it  is  oducation  alone  which  can  sate  us  from  all  the  evils  bj 
which  ire  are  oppressed.  I  count  especiallf  on  this,  aa  a  iiiyorable  circunistanoe, 
that  oui  need  will  hare  rendered  us  more  disposed  to  attentive  observatioD  and 
Berioua  reflection  than  we  were  in  tbe  day  of  our  prosperiCj.  Foreign  lands 
have  other  consolations  and  other  remedies;  it  is  not  Co  be  expected  tlmt  they 
would  pay  any  attention,  or  ^ve  any  credit  to  this  idea,  should  it  ever  reach 
them ;  I  will  much  rather  hope  that  it  will  be  a  rich  eource  of  amusement  to 
the  readers  of  their  journals,  if  they  ever  learn  that  any  one  promises  himself  so 
great  things  from  education.' 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  hoiv  deep  an  impressioQ  such  words  made  on  me, 
as  I  read  them  in  Paris,  the  imperial  seat  of  tyranny,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  k 
state  of  profound  melancholy,  caused  by  the  ignominious  slavery  of  my  poor 
beloved  country.  There  also  I  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Festalozzi's 
work,  '  How  Qertmde  lascbes  her  children.'  The  passages  of  deep  pathos  in 
the  book  took  powerfiil  hold  of  my  mind,  the  new  and  great  ideas  excited  strong 
hopes  in  me ;  at  that  time  I  was  carried  away  on  the  wings  of  those  hopes  over 
Peatalozd's  errors  and  lailuree,  and  I  had  oot  the  experienoe  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  detect  these  easQy,  and  to  examine  them  critically. 

About  the  same  time  I  read  the  '  Keport  Co  the  Parents  on  the  state  of  the 
Pestalozzian  Institution;'  it  removed  every  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possi- 
bility c^  seeing  my  boldest  hopes  realized.  Hereupon,  I  immediately  resolved 
to  go  to  Yverdun,  which  appeared  to  me  a  green  oasis,  Ilill  of  freah  and  living 
springs,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  deeen  of  my  native  laud,  on  which  rested  the 
cuiae  of  Napoleon." 

At  an  age  when  most  men,  of  his  acknowledged  ability  and  schol- 
arship, are  only  thinking  of  securiiig  h  civil  employment,  which  shall 
bring  both  liches  and  honor.  Von  Eaumer  hastened  to  Festaloxzi  at 
Yverdun,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  nearly  two  years,  to  a  study 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  aa  illustrated 
by  the  great  Swiss  edncator. 

ReturniDg  from  Switzerland,  in  May,  1810,  Von  Rauiner  accepted 
an  appointment  of  regular  professor  at  Halle,  with  a  haudseme 
salary ;  but,  not  finding  the  pleasure  he  anticipated  in  his  professorial 
lectures,  he  soon  after  gave  np  the  post,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a 
private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  strove  to  realize  his  own  ideal 
of  an  educational  institution.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  not  so  imme- 
diately successful  as  he  hoped  to  be.  In  1822  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Kappellmeister  Reicbardt,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
turned to  academic  life  by  accepting  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
natural  history,  at  Erlangen.  In  addition  to  hia  regular  duties,  he 
found  time  to  prepare  and  deliver  occasional  lectures  on  the  "  History 
of  Pedagogy  from  the  revival  of  classical  learning  to  our  own  time." 
These  lectures  were  subseqtiently  published  in  three  parts — the  firat 
of  whidi  was  issued  in  1843.  Of  the  origin  and  plan  of  the  work 
the  author  thus  speaks  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  complete  edition  in 
1846. 

"  This  work  has  grown  out  of  a  series  of  lectures,  upon  the  historj  of  education, 
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which  I  delivered,  In  18!!,  at  Hall«,  and  Berera]  jetn  later,  trotn  IS3S  to 
1B12,  at  Ertengec 

The  reader  may  mqnire,'  how  It  waa  that  mj  atleDtion  was  directed  to  thii 
snbjectT  If  he  atiould,  it  will  perhaps  be  EutBcienl  to  say  in  replf,  that  during 
the  thirty-one  yeera  oT  tay  proffannhip,  I  have  not  merelj  IntereMed  rajHeir  in 
the  Kirmx  to  which  my  time  was  devoted,  hut  al«o  in  its  correapondinjr  art,  and 
thin  the  more,  because  much  of  the  inntmctiOD  which  I  gave  waa  additional  to 
laj  rp^lar  Iectun«,  and  imparted  in  the  waj  of  dialogue.  Thia  method  gtlmu- 
laled  my  own  thoughts  too,  Co  that  degree,  that  I  waa  induced  aa  early  as  the 
year  1819  to  publish  many  didactical  essaya,  and  aabaeqoently,  a  manual  for  in- 
struction in  Natural  History.  But  were  I  called  upon  for  a  more  particular  ex- 
planation, it  would  be  necesiary  fbr  me  to  relate  the  many  ezpcriencea  oT  my 
somewhat  eventful  life,  both  from  my  paasive  yean  of  traJDing  and  instrurtion, 
and  from  my  active  years  of  educating  and  inatfucting  olliera.  This,  however, 
in  a  Ihcmc,  to  which  I  can  not  do  justice  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  preface; 
if  hcrcnftcr  an  opportunity  shall  offer,  1  may  treat  it  in  another  place. 

And  yet  after  all,  the  book  itself  must  boar  testimony  to  the  fltnesH  of  Iho 
author  for  his  task.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  mc,  to  say  Chat  I  have  been  taught 
by  Moiprottci,  BuitmBn,  Frederick  Aupniilua,  WolC  StcffenH,  Werner,  Festalrari, 
and  other  diatiagnighed  men?  When  1  hare  Said  all  this,  have  1  done  any 
more  than  to  show  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  is  just  end  true? 

My  book  tiogpns  with  the  revival  of  clji.«inil  learning.  And  Germany  I 
have  had  protminently  in  view.  Why,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  have  Riven  • 
briefhifftory  of  the  growth  of  leaniing  in  llaly  from  Dante  to  the  age  of  Leo  X., 
tlie  reader  will  ascertain  fix>m  the  book  itself  lie  will  be  convinced,  if  not  at 
the  outset,  yet  as  he  reads  further.  Chat  this  introduction  is  absolutely  neceesaiy 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  German  didactics. 

A  historj-  of  didactics  must  present  the  various  standards  of  mental  culture, 
which  a  nation  proposes  to  itself  during-  its  gncccKsiVD  eras  of  Intellectual' devel- 
opment, and  then  the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  adopted  in  each  era,  in 
OTder  to  renlizo  its  peculiar  stand.ird  in  the  rising  generation.  In  diatinguiahed 
men  that  standard  of  culture  mBOircsts  itself  to  us  in  person,  bo  to  speak,  and 
hence  they  exert  a  controlling  intluence  upon  didactics,  though  they  may  not 
themselves  be  teachers.  'A  lofty  eiample  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
discloses  deeper  principles  to  guide  the  judgment' 

But  their  action  upon  the  intellectual  cutlure  of  their  countiymen  has  a  re- 
doubled power,  when  at  tlie  same  time  they  labor  directly  at  the  work  of  teach- 
infr,  as  both  Lutticr  and  Melancthon  did  for  years.  This  consideration  haa 
induced  me  to  select  my  characters  fbr  this  history  among  distinguislied  teachers, 
those  who  were  held  in  the  higtiest  respect  by  their  coulemporariea,  and  whose 
example  was  a  pattern  fbr  multitudes.  Such  an  one  was  John  Sturm  at  Straa- 
bnrg,  a  rector,  who  with  steady  gaze  pursued  a  dcQnite  educaUonal  aim,  or^fBD- 
Iling  his  gymnasium  with  the  utmost  skill  and  discernment,  and  carrying  out 
what  he  liad  conceived  to  be  tlie  true  method,  with  the  moat  scrupulous  care. 
An  accurate  sketch  of  tlie  educational  efflncncy  of  this  pattern  rector,  based 
upon  original  authorities,  in  my  opinion  conveys  far  more  insight  and  instruction 
than  I  could  hope  to  ofTurd,  were  I  to  entangle  myself  amid  fragmentary  sketches 
of  BuraberleBS  ordinary  schools,  framed  upon  Sturm's  plan. 

Thus  much  In  explanation  of  the  (act  that  this  hlatoiy  has  (akeo  the  Ibrm 
of  a  series  of  biographies.  And  in  view  of  the  suipriaing  differences  among  the 
dlanicterB  treated  ol^  it  can  not  appear  singular,  if  my  sketche«  should  be  widely 
dtJliirent  in  their  form. 

There  was  one  thoug-ht,  which  I  will  own  occasioned  me  abuddant  perplexi- 
ty during  my  labors.  If  I  waa  about  to  describe  a  man,  who,  I  had  reason  to 
suppose,  was  more  or  less  unknown  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  went  about  the 
task  with  a  light  heart,  and  depicted  his  life  and  labom  In  then-  fiill  proportions, 
communicating  every  thing  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  render  his  image 
dearer  and  more  lifelike  to  the  resdoi*.  But  bow  different  the  case,  when  the 
educational  efficiency  of  Luther  is  to  bo  set  forth.  '  Uy  readers,'  1  say  to  my- 
self; '  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  they  will  not  Uiauk  me  for 
the  information  that  he  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1433; 
as  if  they  had  not  known  this  from  their  youtli  up.'    I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
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to  omit  ill  nuii  patrticuIaiB,  and  to  confine  myself  ezdu^T«l;  to  hia  edncatlonBl 
efBcienc;.  And  ;et  thia  did  not  stand  alone ;  but  was  Tor  the  moot  pait  united, 
with  its  entire  influence,'  both  to  the  churcb  and  the  state.  Ab  with  Luther,  so 
alao  WBB  it  with  llelancttlon  aud  others.  Considerate  readers  will,  hence,  pardon 
me,  I  hope,  when,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  they  are  not  fulljaatjefled  with  1117  alcetebee. 
■      "  "^'" """  '  "  I  ouRht  perhaps  to  solicit  pardon,  though  I  am  reloct- 

Now  it  is  proper  to  inBiit  upon  that  tmth  md  jusljce  which  will  recogniea  the 
good  qualiliee  of  an  enemy,  and  acknowledge  the  &ultB  of  a  friend.  Bttt  [tw 
from  likes  and  dislikes  I  neither  am,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be,  but,  according  to  the 
dictatea  of  my  consdenoe  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  agnify  my  ab- 
horreoce  of  evil  and  toy  daUght  in  good,  nor  will  I  ever  put  bitter  for  sweet  or 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  may  be,  too,  that  a  strict  objecUTi^  requires  the  historian 
Dsrer  to  come  forward  himself  upon  the  stafte,  and  never  to  express  his  own 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  &cts  which  he  is  called  upon  to  chronicla  Herein  he 
is  not  allowed  bo  much  freedom  of  action  as  the  dramatist,  who,  by  meaoa  wther 
of  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  or  of  the  chorus  between  each  of  the  acts,  comes 
forward  and  converses  with  the  public  upon  the  merits  of  his  play.  Such  an  ob- 
jectivity, likewise,  I  can  not  boast  myself  of;  for  I  record  my  own  sentiments  freely 
where  I  deem  it  necessary.  And  surely  will  not  the  objectiTity  of  history  gain 
more  by  an  unreetriotod  personal  interrisw  with  the  histoiiao,  at  proper  intetrals, 
than  by  compeDing  him  to  a  perpetual  masquerade  behind  the  facts  and  the  nar- 
raUve  !  OerCainly  it  will,  for  in  that  case  the  reader  discovers  the  character  of 
the  writer  in  his  opinions,  and  knows  what  be  himself  is  to  expect  from  the  nsi^ 
istiOTi.  He  likewise  obsfires  with  the  more  readinasB,  where  the  writer,  though 
conscientiously  turning  at  truth  and  impartiality,  nevertheless  betrays  symptoms 
of  human  infirmity  aud  paKy  zeaL  From  a  church  historian,  for  instanoe,  who 
should  express  bis  puritanical  views  without  reserve,  no  intelligent  reader 
woold  expect  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  middle  ages. 

AnoUier  motive  alao  urges  me  to  a  free  expression  of  my  opinions,  and  that 
is,  in  order  thereby  to  allure  my  readers  Co  th^  close  bmiliaritr  with  many  im- 
portant educational  subjects  which  the  bare  recital  of  fkcts  seldom  creates.  I^ 
\u  this  history,  the  ideal  azid  the  methods  of  such  different  teachers  are  depicted, 
IhetM  diverse  views  can  not  but  have  tbs  eSect,  especially  thosQ  pracUcally  en- 
iwied  in  tr^ning  the  young,  to  induce  a  comparison  of  their  own  aims  and  pro- 
cedure therewith.  Seotimenta  that  hsnnoniEe  with  onr  own  give  us  joy,  and 
Inspire  us  with  the  pteasaot  oonsciousness  that  our  course  is  the  r^ht  one ; 
differing  or  opposing  opinions  lead  us  to  Bcrutinize  our  own  coarse,  even  as 
were  it  another's;  and  frtim  such  scrutiny  there  results  either  perseverance 
based  upon  deeper  conviction,  or  a  change  of  course.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  this  practical  aim  has  been  my  chief  motive  in  undertaking  the 
present  work,  and  has  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  during  its  prosecution. 

As  &r  as  possible,  I  have  depended  on  coutemporsceoua  sources,  and  in 
part  fhim  exceedingly  rare  works,  and  such,  as,  for  aught  that  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  present  age,  have  fUlcn  into  almost  total  oblivion.  And,  for 
this  reaaon,  I  was  the  more  inSuenced  to  render  a  service  to  the  reader,  by 
bringing  widely  to  hJa  view  the  men  and  tho  manners  of  earlier  centuries, 
through  the  medium  of  oontempotaoeous  and  characteristic  qaotatioos." 

W«  give  ou  the  next  page  the  TaUe  of  CoDtenIs  of  the  three 
volumea  of  Raumer's  great  work,  from  which  we  shall,  from  time  to 
Ijme,  transfer  chapters  to  our  pages,  in  such  order  as  will  give  variety 
to  the  articles  o(  the  Journal. 

Kasl  ton  TtAUiam,  is  also  the  author  of  the  fbllowing  wtaks: 

BCHOOL  iKSTHDiTTioif  iH  KiTtTBAL  Souhob.  (Cehr  dtr  UkterrkAl  in  diaXa- 
tm-kuade  avf  ScMen.)    Berlin:  1634. 

Deschiftion  or  thi  Earth's  Suspadi;  ak  IimoDinmov  to  Qzoorapbt. 
(Beschreihang  der  BrdobtrfiSAc;  erne  Vorsdmie  dtr  Brdkande.)  9rd  improved 
ed,    Leipzig:  1938.  " 

PALRariHB.    IPtdatHna.)    2nd  enlarged  ed.   L^pdg:  1S38. 

CoNTKiBunoKB  TO  BraLicAL  Geoorafbt.  {BtUraft  aiSiNiM^  Gsofn^Au,] 
This  is  an  addition  to  tlie  PiMi'ina. 
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GssCBtOBTB  DKB  PiDAOOOiK  Tom  vtedenMjTblQhni  kla^adier  itDdien  bia 
Dnaera  zeit.  [Hillary  of  Fedagogia,  or  o/Ou  Sdena  and  Art  0/  EAieaium,  /rant 
the  rtvivai  of  dasticat  itutUa  ijim  ta  oar  time.]  Bj  Kari  tod  BMUner.  3  toIb. 
"^---1,2(1  edition,  IMl 


2.  luJ;.  fnxB  binh  of  Dintc  bi  dntb  of  Fatntot  ad  Boocaecta  1.  Dm*. 
3.  Boccioeio.     3.  Petnrc*.     Scrjcw  at  iha  pf  riod. 

3.  Darelopawnt  of  cluiiol  itudisa  in  Utij,  from  duMh  of  Petiuca  sod  Boceaoeio 
until  Leo  X.  1.  John  of  RiTenni  and  Emunal  Chrrnloru.  2.  TSs  educilon, 
Ouuino  uid  ViltoiiDo  do  Feltre.  3.  Collection  of  HSS.  Condo  da  Medici,  Nieho- 
UaV.  Fiiaipnniing.  4.  Platonio Acidamjr.  Gnek  ohikilogiiU.  5.  Italiani.  Phila- 
dslphot.  Pogiiiu.  Lanrenlisi.  U.  Loienio  da  Hodici.  FieiDOC.  AifrnHnlu*- 
Ludinui.     I^liliano*.     Pinna  da  Muandola. 

4.  Leo  S.  and  hie  lima ;  it*  light*  and  ahadom. 
6.  RsUotpectorltalT.     Trauilion  to  Gannanr- 

&  GmKBu  B«d  DMch,  from  Gaihudua  Magnni  to  Luihar,  1340-14B3.  1,  1^ 
HiemoTmiina.  2.  John  WetiaL  3.  Rudolf  Africola.  4.  Aleunder  Flcfina.  &.  & 
Rudolf  TOD  Lange  and  Herman  Ton  den  Biuch  7.  Eraimu*.  B.  School  a)  Schlett- 
■ladL  Ludwig  Dringanbeig.  Wimphcling.  Cnlo.  Lapidiu.  PUttai.  9.  Joim 
Keuohlio.     ID.  Rstroapact 

Reronnalioo,     Jeauiu.     Raaliim. 

From  Luther  10  the  drath  of  Baooa,  1483-1620.  1.  Lntber,  3.  Halanclbon.  3. 
Valentin  Fiiedlaod.  Trotlmdoif.  4.  Hichri  Naander.  S.  JiAn  Blano.  6.  Wor- 
tmabeis.  7.  Saioor.  &  Jeanita.  S.  Unireniuaa.  la  Vartoal  Raaliao.  11.  Frao- 
ci>  Baoon.     )2.  Huniaigno. 

vLppndu.— L  Tbomu  Plaltar.  II.  Ualanetbon'a  Latin  giuimar.  III.  John  Slium. 
TOLDHC  IL 

Naw  idsaa  and  methoda  ofadiMatiDii.  Slmfgla,  miiliwl  inflDnic*,  and  indoal  ooo- 
iiMtion  »»d  eichange  batmen  tha  old  and  the  new. 

Rvm  Oicni'i  dialA  (s  Aat  tfPtti^aai.  1.  1^  Ranoratw*.  3.  Wolinnc  Ratich. 
3.  The  ThiRf  YaaiB'  Wai.  4.  Camaniui.  S.  Tha  CentDir  after  tha  ThinT  Yeua' 
War.  a  Locka.  7.  A.  U.  Franke.  8.  Real  3choola.  9.  ReformMotr  Philoloaiata. 
J.  U.  Geaner.  J.  A.  EmeatL  10.  J.  J.  Rouueau.  II.  Philanthtopilti.  lU.  He 
muin.     13,  Henler.     14.  F.  A.  Wolf.     IS.  Peatiloiii. 

AsHHiftc. — I.  Wotfnnt  R^ichind  hii  lilentnre.  II.  Pedagogical  woiia  oT  Coma- 
niun.  III.  InteHoroflhePhilanlhmpinum.  IV.  PeaUloiti  and  hii  liteiatura.  V.  Pea- 
tnloui'a  Ereninf  Hoar  of  ■  Hermit.  VI.  Peataloiii  on  Niederarand  Schmid.  VII. 
StransecR  »ho  ramined  Mme  tiiu  U  PMtakaii'a  ioitituiiaii.  VIU.  RouMaaaaod 
PcMaloni. 

VOLOHC  III. 

Bmi\j  childhood.  Schoola  far  email  children.  SoIumI  and  homa.  EdocMioBil  iu- 
Btiuuione.     Tuion  in  funiliet. 

InaLruction.     1.  iblufun.    3  Inlm.     Pnrene. 
I.  History  of  Latin  in  Chriitian  time*.     Speaking  Latin.     Wrilini  Latin. 

II.  Method*  of  reading  Latin.  1.  Theae  method*  chiinnd  within  the  laat  thiea 
centarie*.  3.  Ad«eiMriei  of  the  old  grunmatical  method.  3.  New  metlwd*.  A. 
Learning  Latin  like  the  mother  tongue.  B,  Latin  and  real  inMruetion  in  conneeiicm. 
Comeniu*.  C.  Combination  ofA  and  R  D.  Raiieh  and  aimilar  tewbara.  *.  Ratich. 
b.  Locke,  c.  Hamilton,  d.  JwDiDt.  •.  Rutbudt.  f.  Meieiotlo.  g.  Jaooba.  Coo- 
diiding  remirki. 

Aphoriim*  00  thA  '*»^iF*|  of  Intiory, 

Geography. 

Natural  hiaiory  and  philaao)^.  PreTice.  I.  DiSonhie*.  S.  Objection*  aninai 
Ihi*  iiutruction  in  gymnaaia  anawered.  3.  Qradea  of  nitun)  knovledge.  4.  He^n- 
Dinp.  5.  Science  and  ut.  6.  Mitihemktieal  inMruetion  Hud  eleiDeDtary  inatniction 
in  Ih*  knonledg*  of  natan.  7.  Inltniction  in  mineralogy.  S.  Chuacteriitic*  of 
*chot*n.  9  Inatruction  in  boluiy.  10.  UnaToidahts  inconii*lency.  11.  "Uyiteri- 
ouily  clear,"  [OtaJie.)    13.  Lav  and  lib«t1T.    CoDclading  tciswk*. 


Phj^ical    training.     1.  Hygiene.    S.  Hardening   the  body  to  toil  and  wast, 
ymnaatic*.     4.  CultiTalion  of  the  ■en*e*.     Concluding  ohsenationi. 
A^tada.—L  Rnlhaidc'B  new  Ida  ManiriMlt*.    II  Teachers  of  minervlogy.     .... 
r*a  of  eountan  in  the  elemantoiT  uutruction  in  uithmetic.     IV.  Eiplanatioo  of  Itaa 
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OK  A.  PUd  iSD  FXBiwTT  WAT  or  TBiomNe-  oHiLDKBN  TO  DBDKBSKuni,  warn 

AXD  BPKAK   IHB  LAHS  TOIiaUB.* 


WtUus  b  U(D~1,  ud  Ant  phMad  Id  ISTl. 


PKBFACE  TO  THE  KB&DSB. 

Whbw  the  great  plague  was  at  London,  the  year  1C68,  the  Queea'i 
Majesty,  Queea  Elisabeth,  lay  at  her  Caatle  of  Windsor;  where, 
upon  the  tenth  day  of  December,  it  fortuned,  that  in  Sir  William 
Cecil's  chamber,  her  Highneaa'e  piincipal  Secretary,  there  dined  to- 
gether these  personages,  M.  Secretary  himself,' Sir  William  Peter,'  Sir 
J.  Mason,'  D.  Wotton,*  Sir  Richard  Sackville,*  Treaanrerof  the  Exche- 
quer, Sir  Walter  Mildmay  ,'Chancellor  of  Eiche<|uer,M.HaddoD,' Master 
of  Requests,  M.  John  Astcly,"  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  M.  Bernard 
Hampton,' H.Nicasius,'"  and  I."  Ofwhichnumber,  the  most  part  were 
ot  her  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council,  and  the  rest  serving  her 
in  very  good  place.  I  was  gkd  then,  and  do  rejoice  yet  to  remember, 
that  my  chance  was  so  happy  to  be  there  that  day,  in  the  company 
of  Bo  inaoy  wise  aud  good  men  together,  as  hardly  then  could  have 
been  picked  out  again,  out  of  all  Eiij^and  beside. 

M.  Secretary  hath  this  accustomed  manner;  though  his. head  be 
never  so  full  of  most  weighty  affairs  of  the  realm,  yet  at  dinner  time 
he  doth  seem  to  lay  them  always  a^de ;  and  findeth  ever  fit  occasion 
to  talk  pleasantly  of  other  matters,  but  most  gladly  of  some  matter 
of  learning,  wherein  he  will  courteously  hear  the  mind  of  the  meanest 
at  his  table. 

Not  long  after  our  sitting  down,  "  I  have  strange  news  brought  me, 
saith  M.  Secretary,  this  morning,  that  divers   scholars  of  Eaton  run 

80ROLE    MASTER! 

Or  plaine  and  perfile  Woyn/Uachmg  ChildTr«.li,iaidertttmd,ierit,imd  iptatt.lhi!\.tTai 
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asuffieitrtl  Saiilitii.  to  undartrand,  write,  and  tpeaJce  Ljltjh. 


Prlntud  bj  JOHM  D««.  dwnlllni  nier  ALDUia«T>. 
Cian  Oralia  4-  PjiTilrgio  Brgiai  Ab^nlalit.  per  Dtetanli 
1.  1,  4c    Tba  NuiiKnli  rc[«r  U  AunoUllauI  ao  ]ii(n  161—166. 
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awayfrom  the  school  for  fear  of  a  beating,""  Whereupon  M.  Secretary 
took  occaBioD  to  wish,  that  Kome  more  discretion  were  id  many  school- 
masters, in  usiDg  coirrection,  than  commonty  there  is;  who  many 
times  punish  rather  the  weakness  of  nature,  tbaa  the  &ult  of  the 
scholar ;  whereby  many  scholars,  that  might  else  prove  well,  be  driven 
to  hate  learning  before  they  know  what  learning  meaneth ;  and  so 
are  made  willing  to  forsake  their  book,  and  be  glad  ta  be  put  to  any 
other  kind  of  living. 

M.  Peter,  as  one  somewhat  severe  of  nature,  said  plainly,  that  the 
rod  only  waa  the  sword,  that  must  keep  the  school  in  obedience, 
and  the  scholar  in  good  order.  Mr.  Wotton,  a  man  mild  of  nature, 
with  sofl  voice  and  few  words,  inclined  to  M.  Secretary's  judgment, 
and  said,  "  In  mine  opinion  the  school-house  should  be  in  deed,  as 
it  is  called  by  name,  the  house  of  play  and  pleasure,  and  not  of  fear 
and  bondage;  and  as  I  do  remember,  so  saith*  Socrates  in  one  place 
of  Plato.  And  therefore  if  a  rod  carry  the  fear  of  a  aword,  it  is  no 
marvel  if  those  that  be  fearful  of  nature,  choooe  rather  to  forsake  the 
ptay,  than  to  stand  always  within  the  fear  of  a  sword  in  a  fond  {Jbolith] 
man's  handling.'' 

M.  Mason,  after  his  manner,  was  very  merry  with  both  parties, 
pleasantly  playing  both  with  the  shrewd  touches  of  many  curstf  boys, 
and  with  the  small  discretion  of  many  lewdf  schoolmasters.  M.  Had- 
don  was  fully  of  M.  Peter's  opinion,  and  said,  that  the  best  school- 
master of  our  time  was  the  X  greatest  beater,  and  named  the  per- 
son. "Though,  quoth  I,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  to  send  from  his 
school  into  the  University!  one  of  the  beat  scholars  indeed  of  all 
our  time,  yet  wise  men  do  think,  that  that  came  to  pass,  rather  by 
the  great  townrdness  of  the  scholar,  than  by  (he  great  beating  of  the 
master;  and  whether  this  be  true  or  no,  you  yourself  are  best  witness." 
I  said  somewhat  further  in  the  matter,  how,  and  why  young  children 
were  sooner  allured  by  love  than  driven  by  beating,  to  attain  good 
learning ;  wherein  I  was  the  bolder  to  say  my  mind,  because  M.  Sec- 
retary courteously  provoked  me  thereunto ;  or  else  in  such  a  company 

■ITie  panafe.  in  which  the  Dnnof  Canltrbaiy  trktw,  li  ia  PdiWiTlh  Bmk  ol  Rtpvb, 
CTiBp.  lfi.Bnil  ii  ■flerwant  cIihI  bj  Kr.  AtcHam.  Ti  lityrtlmXoyltliiir  rtral  yiu/UTf^ai. 
at  tint  rif  ufanMin,  H'  nS;  Aiii>«r»II(  itt  tpttailneHHi,  niflr  In  »>*  'l>Miii<r 
ix  i«  i'itiyas  ?«fl(f.  ri  ixH^a  rft  l>6m>\<  n.ridnit.  T(  iH:  ••  Or.  (H,!-  Ifi,}  iiu^if^^a 
fieri  irXllts  np  JXi^ftjior  xi>A  imrBtmr.  o!  fitr  ^ilp  rlsufirat  tiiHi,t(aiiirtiimi,xtTptir 
Mtr  Tri  >"><■  iri^yilltrai.  t>^A  6i  0tatar  iitr  t^an  f^Mg^a  'Aln^.  IfV-  Ml  riira_ 
8m  {tinr)  u  Jiiifi.  ri(  nf iJe(  iv  raU  /laSftfiEgiv,  IJXXA  rdifannif  rpi^,  tr>  ill  filWtr  litt 
T-  St  mSoiui'  c^'  I  !'<t(ni  aittta.  (JT.) 

tCulrt.mircWrtOM,-  ItWlt,  JMtD^f. 

ITblawuATiMihu  (7ilel.Miiilcror£aI«i>  flchooL* 
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and  surely  in  bis  presence,  mj  wont  is  to  be  more  willing  to  nse 
mine  eara,  than  Ui  occupy  my  tongue. 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  M.  AsCiey,  and  tbe  rest,  said  very  little ;  only 
Sir  Richard  Sackville  said  nolfaing  at  all.  After  dinner,  I  vent  up  to 
read  with  the  Qneen's  Majesty.  We  read  then  together  iu  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  I  well  remember,  that  noble  oration  ot  Demosthenea 
s^inst  JEiftchiaee,  for  hie  &lse  dealing  in  hn  embassage  to  King 
Philip  of  Macadonie.  Sir  Kichard  Sackrille  came  op  soon  after,  and 
finding  me  in  her  Majeetiea  priry  chamber,  he  took  me  by  the  band, 
and  carrying  me  to  a  window,  said : 

"  M.  Ascham,  I  would  not  for  a  good  deal  of  money  hare  been  this 
day  absent  from  dinner ;  where,  though  I  said  nothing,  yet  I  gave 
as  good  ear,  and  do  conedder  as  well  the  talk  that  passed,  as  any  one 
did  there.  M.  Seorelaiy  said  very  wisely,  and  most  tf  uly,  that  many 
yoong  wits  be  driven  to  hate  learning,  before  they  know  what  learn- 
ing is.  I  can  be  good  witness  to  this  myself;  for  a  fond  {/ooliik) 
schoolmaster,  before  I  was  fully  fourteen  years  old,  drare  me 
SO  with  fear  of  beating  from  all  love  of  learning,  that  now, 
when  I  know  what  di^renoe  it  is,  to  have  learning,  and  to  have  lit- 
tle, or  none  at  all,  I  feel  it  my  greatest  gria^  and  find  it  my  greatest 
hurt  that  ever  came  to  me,  that  it  was  my  so  ill  chance,  to  light  upon 
so  lewd  a  schoolmaster.  But  feelingit  is  but  in  vain  to  lament  things 
past,  and  also  wisdom  to  look  to  things  to  come,  surely,  Qod  willing, 
if  God  lend  me  life,  I  will  make  this  my  mishap  some  occasion  of 
good  hap  to  little  Robert  Saokville  my  son's  son.  For  whose 
bringing  up,  I  would  gladly,  if  it  so  please  you,  use  qfiecially  your 
good  advice.  I  hear  say  you  have  a  son  mnch  of  bis  age ;  we  will 
deal  thus  t<^tber:  point  you  out  a  scboolroaater,  who  b^  your  or- 
der shall  teach  my  son  and  yours,"  and  for  all  the  rest,  I  will  provide, 
yea  though  they  three  do  cost  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by 
year ;  and  beude,  you  shall  find  me  as  hat  a  friwid  to  you  and  yours, 
as  perchance  any  you  have."  Which  promiae  the  worthy  gentleman 
surely  kept  with  me  until  hia  dying  day. 

We  had  then  brther  talk  together  of  bringing  up  of  children,  of 
the  nature  of  quick  and  hard  wits,  ot  the  ri^t  choice  of  a  good  wit, 
of  fear,  and  love  ioteaohingchildrMi.  We  passedfrom  children  and 
came  to  young  men,  namely,  gentlemen :  we  talked  of  their  too 
much  liberty  to  Uve  as  they  lost;  ot  their  letting  loose  too  eoon  to 
overmuch  experience  of  ill,  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  many  good 
old  Commonweallhs  of  the  PersiaDB,  and  Greeks ;  of  wit  gathered, 
and  good  fortune  gotten  l^  some,  only  by  ezperienoe  without  learn- 
ing. And,  lastly,  he  reqrared  of  me  very  earnestly  to  shew  what  I 
thought  of  tbe  common  going  of  English  men  into  Italy.    "  But,  saith 
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ha,  because  tkb  place,  aod  this  time  will  not  Bofier  lo  long  talk,  m 
these  good  matters  require,  therefore  I  pmy  you,  at  mj  request,  and 
at  your  leUure,  put  in  eome  order  of  vritiug  the  chief  pwula  ol  this 
our  talk,  coDcemiog  the  right  order  of  teaching;,  and  honesty  of  hv- 
ing,  for  the  good  briugiug  up  of  children  and  young  men ;  and  lure- 
1y,  beside  coQtenting  me,  you  shall  both  please  and  profit  very  many 
otheis."  I  made  some  excuse  by  lai^  of  ability,  and  weakness  of 
body.  "Well,  aaith  he,  I  am  notnowtoleamwhatyoncan'do;  our 
dear  friend,  good  M.  Qoodricke,*  whose  judgment  I  could  well  believe, 
did  once  for  all  satisfy  me  fully  therein.  Again,  I  heard  you  say,  not 
long  ago,  that  youmay  thank  Sir  John  Cheke"  for  all  the  learning  you 
have;  and  I  know  very  well  myself  that  yon  did  teach  the  Queen. 
And  therefore,  seeing  Ood  did  bless  yon,  to  make  you  the  scholar  of 
the  best  master,  and  also  the  schoolmaster  of  the  best  scholar,  that 
ever  were  in  our  time,  surely,  you  should  please  Ood,  benefit  your 
country,  and  honest  your  own  name,  if  you  would  take  the  pains  to 
impart  to  others  what  you  learned  of  such  a  master,  and  bow  you 
taught  such  a  scholar.  And  in  uttering  the  stuff  ye  received  of  the 
one,  in  declaring  the  order  ye  took  with  the  other,  je  shall  never  lack 
neither  matter,  nor  manner,  what  to  write  nor  bow  to  write,  in  this 
kind  of  argument" 

I  be^nning  some  further  excuse,  suddenly  wm  called  to  come  to 
the  Queen.  The  night  following,  I  slept  little;  my  head  was  so  ^1) 
of  this  our  former  talk,  and  I  so  mindftil  somewhat  to  satisfy  tbe  bon- 
eet  request  of  so  dear  a  friend.  I  thought  to  prepare  some  little 
treatise  for  a  New-years'  gift  that  Gbristmas :  but,  as  it  chanceth  to 
basy  builders,  so,  in  building  this  my  poor  sobool-house,  (tbe  rather 
because  the  form  of  it  is  somewhat  new,  and  difiering  from  others,) 
the  work  rose  daily  higher  and  wider,  than  I  thought  it  would  at  the 
beginning. 

And  though  it  appear  now,  and  be  in  very  deed,  but  a  amall  cot- 
tage, poor  fbr  the  stufi^  and  rude  for  the  workmanship;  yet  in  going 
forward  I  found  the  site  so  good,  as  I  was  loth  to  give  it  over ;  but 
tbe  making  so  coetly,  out-reaching  my  atulity,  as  many  times  I  wished 
that  eome  one  of  those  three,  my  dear  friends,  with  IFoll  putsee,  Sir, 
Tho.  Smith,  M.  Haddon,  or  M.  Walson  bad  bad  tbe  doing  of  it  Yet 
oeverAeless,  I  myself  speuding  gladly  that  little,  that  I  gat  at  home 
by  good  Sir  John  Clieke,  and  t)iat  I  borrowed  abroad  of  my  friend 
Stnrmius,"  beside  somewhat  that  was  left  me  in  reversion,  by  my  old 
Masters  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  I  have  at  last  patted  it  up,  as  I 
oovld,  and  as  you  see.  If  the  matUr  be  mean,  and  meanly  handled, 
I  pray  you  bear  both  with  me,  end  it;  for  never  work  went  up  in 

'  Bldwp  ef  Elf,  UKl  Lard  CLucdlor  umlcr  Edirurd,  VI. 
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worse  weather,  with  more  lets  and  stopa,  than  IJiiB  [mor  eohool-hoose 
of  mine.  Westminster- Hall  can  bear  some  witaess,  beside*  much 
wealiDess  of  body,  but  m<we  trouble  of  mind,  by  some  soch  Borea,  as 
grieve  me  to  touch  them  myself;  and  therefore  I  purpose  not  to  open 
them  to  othere.  And  id  the  midst  of  outward  injuries,  and  inward 
car«e,  to  increase  them  withal,  good  Sir  Richard  Sackrilla  dieth,  that 
worthy  gentleman ;  "That  earnest  favorer  and  fiirtberer  of  God's  true 
Betigion ;  that  faithM  servitor  to  his  prince  and  country ;  a  lover 
of  learning,  and  all  learned  men ;  wise  in  all  doings ;  courteous  to 
all  persons,  shewing  spite  to  none,  doing  good  to  many ;  and  as  I 
well  found,  to  me  so  fast  a  tnend,  as  I  never  loet  the  like  before." 
When  he  was  gone,  my  heart  was  dead;  there  was  not  one  that 
wore  a  black  gown  for  him,  who  carried  a  heavier  heart  for  him, 
than  I ;  when  he  was  gone,  I  cast  this  book  away ;  I  could  not  look 
upon  it,  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remembring  hira,  who  was  the  on- 
ly setter  on,  to  do  it ;  and  would  have  been  not  only  a  glad  oommen< 
der  of  it,  bat  also  a  sure  and  certain  comfort  to  me,  and  mine  for  it. 

Almost  two  years  together,  this  book  lay  scattered  and  neglected, 
and  had  been  quite  given  over  of  me,  if  the  goodnees  of  one  had  not 
giyen  me  some  life  and  spirit  again.  God,  the  mover  of  goodness, 
prosper  always  him  and  his,  as  he  hath  many  times  comforted  me  and 
mine,  and,  I  trust  to  God,  shall  comfort  more  and  mora.  Of  whom 
most  justly  I  may  say,  and  very  oft,  and  always  gladly  I  am  wont  to 
say,  that  sweet  verse  of  Sophodea,  spoken  by  Oedipus  to  worthy 


"£^  ^oLp  £  "y^it  fid  ii,  Kix  aMjn  |8p«ruv.f 
This  hope  hath  helped  me  to  end  this  book ;  which  if  he  allow,  I 
shall  think  my  labors  well  employed,  and  shall  not  much  esteem  the 
mislikiog  of  any  others.  And  I  trust  he  shall  think  the  better  of  it 
because  he  shall  Snd  the  best  part  thereof  to  come  out  of  his  school 
whom  he  of  all  men  loved  and  liked  best. 

Yet  some  men,  friendly  enough  of  natsre,  but  of  small  judgment 
in  learning,  do  think  I  take  too  mnch  pains,  and  spend  too  much 
time,  in  setting  forth  these  childrens  affaire.  But  tboee  good  men  were 
never  brought  up  in  Socrates's  school,  who  saithj  plainly,  "  that  no 

'  fngroBtKrnle  jam  alali,  a  tueainiim  il  pamirldiaitit  iwdiit  oWkmrstaJ.-  Anlilutanlt 
Uabalur,  MudeAot.  •cn'trtet.    £rct  csrpgn  imietOit, 


el  vaUladinariuM,  muUit  mortd  /nw 

t  fW  BAaramKT  /Aoh,  JhaxtUrmigM  ihte,imdlhniiif\  mmt  oDitr  of  Utttng  mai. 
(l)PIUo  In  lalllu  Theojtii:  AXXJ  )ii>  J4,  u  Uniitlatt,  lii  Xf^rroi  ft  iniiiSw\l\  Up*r  xpllf* 

lli!>  PuHce  la  clUd  br  Ibe  Auihor,  Iho'  Dol  u  fullj.  (IS.) 
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mui  goetik  About  &  more  godly  pnrpose,  thui  ba  that  is  mindful 

of  the  good  bringing  up  both  of  bis  own  and  other  men's  childreo." 

Therefore,  I  trust,  good  and  'wise  men  will  think  well  of  this  my 
doing.  And  of  other,  that  thiok  otherwise,  I  will  think  myself  they 
are  but  men,  to  be  pardoned  for  iheir  foily,  and  pitied  for  their  igno- 
rance. 

In  writing  this  book,  I  have  had  earnest  respect  to  three  special 
points,  truth  of  religion,  honesty  in  hving,  right  order  in  learning. 
In  which  three  ways,  I  pray  God,  my  poor  children  may  diligently 
walk ;  for  whose  sake,  as  nature  moved,  and  reason  required,  and  ne- 
cessity also  somewhat  compelled,  I  was  the  willinger  to  take  thew 
pains. 

For,  seeing  at  my  death,  I  am  not  like  to  leave  them  any  great 
store  of  living,  therefore  in  my  life  lime,  I  thought  good  to  bequeath 
unto  them,  in  this  little  book,  as  in  my  will  and  testament,  the  right 
way  to  good  learning:  which  if  they  follow,  with  the  fear  ot  God, 
they  shall  very  well  come  to  sufficiency  of  living. 

I  wish  also,  with  all  my  heart,  that  young  Mr.  Robert  Sackville,'*  may 
take  that  fruit  of  this  labor,  that  his  worthy  grand&itber  purposed  he 
should  have  done  :  and  if  any  other  do  take  cither  profit  or  pleasure 
hereby,  they  have  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Kohert  SockiHIle,  for  whom  spe- 
dally  this  my  tdioobnasler  was  provided. 

And  one  thing  I  would  have  the  reader  consider  in  reading  this 
book,  that  because  no  schoolmaster  hath  charge  of  any  chijd,  before 
he  enter  into  his  school ;  therefore  I  leaving  all  former  care,  of  their 
good  bringing  np,  to  wise  and  good  parents,  w  a  matter  not  belong- 
ing to  the  scfaooiniaster,  I  do  appoint  this  my  schoolmaster  then,  and 
there  to  begin,  where  his  otEce  and  charge  beginneth.  Which 
chai^  lasteth  not  long,  but  until  the  scholar  be  made  able  to  go  to 
the  University,  to  proceed  in  logio,  rhetoric,  and  other  kinds  of 
learning. 

Yet  if  my  schoolma^er,  for  love  he  bearelh  to  his  scholar,  shall 
teach  him  somewhat  for  his  fnrtherance,  and  better  judgment  in  learn- 
ing, that  may  serve  him  sevm  year  after  iu  the  University,  he  doth 
his  scholar  no  more  wrong,  nor  deserreth  no  worae  name  thereby, 
than  he  doth  in  London,  who  selling  silk,  or  cloth,  unto  big  friend, 
doth  give  him  better  nMasoie,  than  either  his  promise,  or  bai^n 
was.  Farewbli.  in  Christ. 
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AiTNOTA.TIOSS. 


Thb  ide«  of  the  ScHOOUIASTEa  originated  in  the  table-tajk  of.  a  cDmpaaj 
"of  wise  and  good  men,"  who  dined  together  in  tlie  cbamboni  of  Sit  William 
CecQ,  at  Windsor  Castle  'on  tbe  lOtb  of  December,  1563 ; — a  compaoj  wliicb 
AsidiamBays,  "could  hardly  then  be  pickedoat^ain  out  of  all  England  besides." 

(I.)  SmWiLLUU  Cboil,  Ibrfor^jeuB  8ecratat70f  Statoondar  Qoeen  Eliza- 
beth, and  raised  to  the  peerage  bj  tbe  title  of  Baton  oC  Dnrieigh,  in  IBTl,  was  - 
boni  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnaliire,  September  13,  1520, — educated  at  the  gnunmar 
school  of  Granthani  ami  Stamibrd,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray's 
Inn,  London, — was  married  to  a,  sister  of  Sir  Jobn  Choke,  in  IMI,  and  on  her 
death  in  J5i3,  to  a  daughter  of  3ir  Anthony  Cook  in  1645,  and  was  laTsmly  concern- 
ediuthepublioaffaiiBof  hisconntryandage.  He  was  a  liivrd  student  in  early  life, 
ft  thougbtfiil  reader  of  book^  aa  well  as  observer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  lua 
political  measurea,  and  never  unmindAiiofhis  fiunUy  and  Bodal  duties  in  his  anxious 
labord  Cor  the  state.  Uoch  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  liabita  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  ttw  "Diaiy  of  a  Domestic" — or  "The  Complete  Slaitnaaa,"  as  it  is 
entitled  by  tbe  writer,  who  describes  hrniself  as  baving  "  lived  with  him  duiiog 
the  last  tweoty-flve  yearr  of  hia  Kfe" 

"'His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  most  expressed  to  his  chil- 
dren; if  ha  could  got  liis  table  mi  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was  &□  exceodiug  pleaauro  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  aptly  and  merrily  ho  wniild  talk  with  tjieni, — 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  vrilty  ailuremeats,  as  much  deligiiled  himself,  tbe 
cliildren,  njid  the  liearora.  •  •  He  liad  liis  own  children,  grand  cliildron,  and 
f^reat  grand  children,  ordinanly  at  his  table,  sitting  about  him  l£e  olive  branches.  * 
•  He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  •  •  and  above  all  thJEgs,  what  busi- 
nesa  soever  was  in  hia  head,  it  was  never  percieved  at  liis  table,  where  he  would 
be  BO  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  hia 
■peeoh  to  ail  men  aooording  to  their  qualities  and  capacities,  BO  as  be  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men's  speeches,  angmonUng  it  with  his  own,  whereby  ho  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  aa  lie  was  able  to  keep  company.  *  •  His  recrea- 
tion was  chieSy  in  his  l)ookB,  whcrewitli  if  he  had'  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  ct  cards.  *  Sooks  were  so  pleasing  to  hiui,  aa  when  he 
got  liberty  from  the  quocn  to  go  nnto  his  country  house  to  taie  an-,  if  ho  found 
but  a  book  worth  tlie  opening,  he  would  rather  lose  his  riding  ttian  his  reading. 
And  yot  ridiog  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  liis  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport.  Bu^  so  soon  ae  he  came  ht,  be  fell  to  hia  reading  agwn,  or  else  to  dts- 
patclihig  of  busioesB.  *  «  «  His  iavorite  book  was  Cio^ro's  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  hia  declaration  thnt  ho  entertained  malice  to- 
ward no  individusl,  and  thanked  God  tliat  ho  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  cbaritj- 
with  any  man." 

While  ajipredatiiig  tbe  advantages  of  the  beet  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
tbem  at  any  price  Ibr  his  own  children.  Lord  Suiloigh  deemed  "human  learning, 
wiliout  the  Jfear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth."  With  the  most  profound 
revsrenoe  for  "divine  and  moral  documents,"  his  "Advices  to  his  son,  Itobert 
Cecil,"  are  diaracterised  by  the  shrewdeet  woridly  wisdom. 
Bon  Robert, 
Tlie  lirtuouB  ioclinMioiw  of  tl^  autcblcBi  molhtr,*  by  whose  lender  and  godly  care 
Ihy  inbacy  wai  garerned,  togetbar  with  Ihjr  education  uodf r  so  zealous  and  eicellent 
■  iDlor,  pats  ma  in  rather  uannDcs  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  or  that  mn- 
imiM  iotuim  which  is  only  able  to  make  ihee  happy  a*  well  ia  thy  death  ■>  inlhy  life  ;  I 

nplkhmcDVi,  and  fot  Ihtlr  eiempiarjr 
amnoar  ai  molben  of  CuniUea.  Bcr  dtalh,  a£er  ahaiiiig  hialanuaBftiifoiIj-ttirM /can, 
drd  Burlel(b  rccarded  aa  Ibi  great  calami  1/  a(  hii  llCg. 
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mau  Ibe  lru<  knowledga  utdworthiporihj  Crcitor  ind  Redcemar;  irilbout  which  ill 
otber  things  are  nin  and  miunble.  So  thai  thj  yaatb  being  gaided  bj  to  (uflicieDt  > 
tascher,  I  maks  do  doubt  that  tie  will  fnniiah  th;  life  *ilfa  diTiDs  and  mon]  documeDta. 
Yet,  thU  [  ma;  not  cut  off  tha  cara  beseeming  i  paient  toward  hii  child,  or  that  thoa 
■houldeit  hava  eiuite  b>  deriie  th;  whole  Talicily  ud  ncirara  nlhei  from  otbera  than 
from  wbence  thou  receiTedst  thy  breath  and  being,  1  think  it  St  and  agreeable  to  the  af- 
fection I  bve  thee,  to  help  thea  with  inch  lulei  and  adTertiaementa  foitha  Kiuaring  of 
thf  life  aa  are  rather  gained  b;  eiperience  than  by  muck  reading.  To  the  end  that,  ed- 
tering  into  Ihia  eioibitant  age,  thou  nuyeal  be  the  better  prepared  to  ahun  Ihoae  acaii- 
dalouB  coQrws  wbereuDlo  the  wotid,  and  the  lack  of  eipeiieuce,  may  eaaily  draw  that, 
and  becBUac  I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  1  have  reduced  Ihem  into  ten  preceptai 
and,  next  unto  Moaai'  Tables,  if  Ihoa  imprint  them  in  thy  mind,  Ihou  ahalt  re^i  the 
benefit,  and  I  the  content.     And  they  are  Ibeie  following : — 

I.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man^a  eatate,  nae  gieat  providence  and 
circumspection  in  chooamg  thy  wife  ;  for  from  thence  will  apring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.    And  it  ia  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  atnligsm  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 

and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  hei  diapotition,  and  how  her  parents  haTs  bean  in- 
clined in  theit  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  ganerooa*  aoeret ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  *ritb  gentility.  Nor  chooae  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth  ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  olhen  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  ■  fool ;  lot  by  the  one  thou  ahalt  beget  a  raee  of  pigmiea  ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace ;  and  it  will  yirkel  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
thou  ahalt  fiod  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing  iDora  fuUomet  than  a  tfae-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  Ihy  hoapitalily  be  modente,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  means  of  Ihy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  aparing,  txitnot  costly:  for  1  ner- 
er  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  ihem- 
•elves  through  secret  rices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But  banish  twiniah 
dniokards  out  of  thine  house,  which  ia  a  lice  impairing  health,  contuming  much,  and 
makes  no  ahow.  I  norer  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well-bearing  hia 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  s  brewer's  hone  or  a  drayman  than  for  ei- 
ther a  gentleman  or  a  serving  man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  piitl 
of  Ihy  reienues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house;  forthe  other  two  paita  will 
do  no  more  than  defray  thy  eutaordinariea,  which  alwaya  aunnounl  the  ordinary  by 
mnch  i  olherwiae  thou  eball  live,  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.    Aad  the  oeedy 

mortgage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sella  an  acre  of  land  eetls  an  ounce  of  cred- 
it i  for  gentility  ia  nothing  else  but  ancient  richea.  So  that,  if  the  foundation  aball  at 
any  lime  aink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.     So  murh  for  the  first  precept. 

II.  Bring  thy  children  lip  in  leaniing  and  obedience,  yet  withnut  outward  KnaterJIy. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Giva  them  good  countenance,  and  con- 
renient  maintenance,  according  to  tby  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  will  aeem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portion  thou  ahali  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  thee.  And  I  am  petauaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causctb  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  coorsea  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinstlona.  Matty  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  marry  themselves. 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  psss  the  Alps  ;  for  they  shall  iesm  nothing  but  prids,  blas- 
phemy, and  atheism.fi  And  if  by  travel  they  gel  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  mora  than  to  have  one  meal  served  10  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  ahalt  Ihou  Ireln  them  up  in  vrars ;  for  he  that  sets  up  hia  rest  to  live  b; 
that  profesaion  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  chriatian.      Beaidea,  it  ia  a  aoi- 

III.  Live  not  in  the  couolry  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  pullslh 
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hii  hud  to  the  puree  for  ever;  eipeuM  or  hongeholil,  is  like  him  Ihat  ke^pelh  wUst 
in  1  sieTe.  And  whal  proviaion  ibou  ibslt  vrnDl.  learn  to  buy  it  il  Uie  belt  hand ;  fat 
there  ia  one  peoBj'  Bsied  m  four  betwiil  buying  in  thy  need  uid  when  the  markela  and 
(eaioni  lerre  filteat  for  it.  Be  unt  served  with  kimmeD,  or  friendi,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  eipecl  much,  and  do  little  ;  nor  irith  such  sa  sre  BDioroiu,  for  theii 
heads  iie  intaiicated.  And  keep  rather  two  loa  few,  Ihiu  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
Weill  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  Ibou  nuyeat  boldly  require  aerrice  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  Id  ih;  house  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  eountenance,  ud  farmer  them  in  all  honeit  action*  ;  for,  by  tbit  means,  tbou 
abalt  BO  doable  the  band  of  nature,  as  tboa  abslt  find  them  ao  many  adTocatea  to  plead 
an  apology  (or  tbes  behind  thy  back.  But  ehake  off  thoae  glow-woraia,  I  mean  para- 
sites and  aycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
tut,  in  an  adrerie  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter, 

T.  Beware  of  surelyship  for  ihy  beil  frienda.  Ha  that  payeth  uiother  man's  debt 
aeeketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canat  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyaelT  upon  good  bonds,  although  tboa  borrow  it.  So  shall  thou  accure  thyaelf,  and 
plewore  thj  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  t  neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  of  a  alranger  ; 
iriiere  paying  for  it.  Ibou  shalt  bear  m  mors  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  sbalt  eclipse  Iby 
credit,  bee  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  desr  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  of 
money  be  precious  of  thy  woitl )  for  be  that  bsth  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  ia 
lord  of  another  man's  puree. 

TI.  Undertake  no  suit  sgaintC  a  poor  man  with  receiring*  much  wrong ;  for  beeides 
tfaat  thou  makesthim  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  baae  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  igaiDst  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  that 
tboa  hast  ri^l  on  thy  aide  ;  end  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  paina  ;  for  a  causa 
or  two  ao  followed  and  obtained  will  <iee  thee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  euro  to  keep  aome  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  fortriaes. 
Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gills,  and  of  Utile  charge.  And  if  thou 
hut  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  be  soincthing  which  may  be  daily  in  sight: 
otherwise,  in  this  smbilioua  sge,  thou  ahalt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  Uie  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a  foot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  st. 

VIII.  Toward  thy  luperiors  be  bumble,  yel  generoua.f  With  thine  equals  rsmiliar 
yet  reapcctive.  Toward  thine  inferiora  ahorfmucb  huiuanily,  and  some  fsmiliaiity ; 
as  to  bow  the  body,  streicb  forth  the  hsnd,  and  to  uncorer  Uu  bead ;  with  such  like 
popular  eomplimenU.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement,— the  second  makes 
thee  known  for  a  mm  well  bred, — the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  onee  got,  is 
Bssily  kept.  For  right  humanity  takee  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
la  they  are  mors  easily  gained  by  ui^rofitable  curteaiea  than  by  churlish  benefiie,  Yel 
I  adviae  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Eaaei; 
ahun  to  be  Rsleigh.f 

IX.  Trust  not  sny  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  s  man 
to  enthral  himaelf  to  his  friend,  sa  thoogh,  occasion  being  offered,  he  ahoold  not  daro 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  senrrilous  ia  conreraalion,  nor  satirical  in  Iby  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  unwelcome  to  all  company ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  snd  get  the  hulrad  of  thy 
best  frienda.  For  suspicious  jests,  when  any  of  them  aafoi  of  truth,  lean  abitumess 
of  mind  of  those  which  ate  touched.  And,  albeit  I  have  already  painted  at  this  inclo- 
aiiely,  yet  I  think  it  neceeaaiy  to  leare  it  to  thee  sa  a  special  caution ;  becauae  1  baTo 
■een  tnanyso  prone  M  quip  and  gird,taa  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest.  And  if  perchance  their  boiling  brain  yield  a  quaint  icoff,  they  will  traiel  to  be 
delivered  of  it  aa  a  woman  with  child.    These  nimble  fsncies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit," 

:  M«k  and  jibe. 
don,  tm  Us  uDdessrred 
.  attracted  Ilialr  eampasdan,  and  his  heroism  their  spplaosg. 
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(2.)  Bat  WojjAif  Petsb,  (oiPelre,)— bcra  at  Sreter,  and  edoo&ted  at  Exe- 
ter Counts  Cambridge — employed  in  TieitatUm  of  the  moDaHteriee,  obtained 
granta  of  nuiij  Abbey  liu»^  was  kinglit^d  and  made  aecretsry  of  tt«te  under 
Eent7  TO^  and<£ed  in  1B12,  EeirBaaliberalbeDe&ctortoKzeteT  and  All 
SouI'b  College. 

(3.)  SlE  JOKH  KlBOK  WBB  btnn  of  Bbscore  paienls  in  Abingdon,  but  re- 
ceived a  good  edacation  from  bis  nncle,  a  loonlc  of  Abiugdou  Abbey,  mw)  at  All 
Soul's  Collie,  and  in  ixai*eq«eiioe  roas  to  iraptHiaat  offioaa  under  Heoij  VUI., 
Edward  IT.,  QQeeua  Mm7  and  Elizabeth.  He  wag  chancellor  of  the  unlveraity 
of  Oxibrd  at  tbetimeof  his  death.  His  maxim  mg,  "DO,  aad tay Ifcaung.'' 
He  endowed  lQ)eraIl7  a  boeintal  at  Abiq^an. 

(4.)  NiCBOUfl  WorroH,  Doclar  of  Laws,  and  Dean  of  Contarburj,  was  a 
man  of  great  abiliUea,  and  an  intimate  &iend  of  Lord  Burlei^  and  employed  bj 
him  in  manj  important  embaedea  to  Ibteign  princes,  and  waB  prirj  counselor 
to  Henry  YUL,  Bdwaid  YI.,  and  Queens  Uaij  and  EUzabetfa, — eecrelai;  of 
Hate  to  Edward  TL,  and  declined  the  offer  of  being  made  ArchUibop  of  Canter- 
bory  by  Qaeen  EUadietb.  He  died  poor,  when  so  many  public  men  became  rich 
Id  seqneetration  of  abbey  propert;. 

(5.)  ^  Kobert  Sackrille,  "  although  not  bimselT  a  scholar,  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  all  laamed  men-,"  and  in  his  deecendanli^  (or  many  generations,  the 
office  of  patronaeemed  hcawUtaiy.  The  name  of  hisgrandaoo,  CbarlM,  Earl  of 
Dorset  oone*  down  to  oi  lo«ded  with  the  panegyrics  of  poMa  and  artiste  whom  , 
he  befriended.  Prior's  dedication  to  hia  son,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  pacegyr- 
iC8  in  the  En^iih  language,  Mid  Pope's  Epitaph  will  make  DoFsetlongar  remem- 
bered than  all  of  Mb  own  writings. 

(6.)  Wii.Tzit  MiLDiuT  was  educated  at  Ohrlat  Oril^e^  (hmbri4ge,  of  whicli 
he  afteward  became  a  benefactor.  He  was  knighted  by  Edwaid  VL,  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  IGES  by  EliEabeth.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  an  encourager  of  leamiug.  He  Jbonded  Emauael  GoUege,  Cambridge, 
where  many  of  the  early  Puritan  diritiea  of  New  England,  Hooker,  Stone, 
Davenport  and  oilier^  were  educated.  Of  lus  benebotioDS  to  this  college,  he 
said  to  Qneen  Elisabeth,  who  was  BOspiciouB  of  the  pnritan  tendendeB  of  some 
of  the  profemoa,  "  I  have  sctan  aoom,  whidt,  when  it  becomea  m  oak,  God 
only  knowB  what  will  be  the  frtdt  ttiereoC" 

The  thiit  borne  bythlscoU^iewsa  &r  9i>m  b^ng  aoceptahle  to  the  church 
party  in  King  Jamea'ieigii.  lathe  sang  of  the  "Had  Fnrilan,"  written  by  the 
witty  Biahop  Oorbet  th«  h^o  nngs: 


,  I  dulled  BJ  ajw 

With  iha  Ufht  at  rartktJaa. 

BriTtlT  I  preach 

HUa  noil,  bMe  mrplio. 


(1.)  WlLtSB  Hasdbf,  who  became  Uaoterof  Bequests  tmder  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  Oommlseiouer  at  the 
royal  viaiUlion  of  the  TTniveruty  of  Cambridge^  was  bom  In  Buckinghamshire, 
in  ine,  WBB  edvcat«d  at  Eton,  and  King's  Collega,  Cambridge  where  he  was 
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t  of  tbetonc  and  oratoij,  and,  at  ooe  time,  master  of  Trinitj  CoU^e. 
He  stood  *iD(ttg8t  tfae  fbremost  as  a  Latfn  scholar,  and  Qneen  Elizabeth,  when  ask- 
ed which  Bho  preTeired,  Haddea  orBuchanaji,  replied — "  Bnchanannm  ommbna 
antepono;  Haddonom,  aamiiii  pofflpooo."  He  was  tho  principal  compiler  of 
the  "  Befarmalio  Legum  Eocleaiaaticarum."    He  died  in  1ST2. 

(8.)  IfB.  John  Ahtslt,  or  Asibklt,  Master  or  the  Jewel  BtMae,  was  Uie 
author  of  a  treatise  on  lUding,  entitled — "  The  Art  of  JUding,  set  forth  in  a 
Bri^e,  tfith  4  due  IrUerjnrtaium  <^  c«rfain  plaeM,  oBtdgtd  out  of  Zenophmt  ami 
Oryaoa,  very  expert  and  exeeSeni  Eorsanea :  vikerem  alfo  the  hue  toe  <^  the  Sand 
i)y  t^taut  Oryaoa'i  Rida  and  Frecepii  ie  ibom/i."     ISSi. 

(9.)  Ur.  Bemanl  Hampt«B  was  educated  at  Cambiidge,  and  clerii  of  the 
Privy  CoundL 

(10.)  U.  NiOASius  was  «  Qreek  of  Goastautiiiople^  who  visited  Eogland  m 
tlie  time  of  Queea  Elizabeth,  parti;  to  promote  a  anion  between  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Church  of  Eoglaod,  and  parti;  to  collect  what  diarity  he  eould 
for  the  distreesed  Christisiis  of  his  own  country. 

(1 1.)  Boom  AscHAU,  in  reqmct  t«  acholarshqi,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  li 
converaatianal  talent,  was  second  to  no  one  in  the  goodly  aompaor  of  eminent  '> 
and  learned  men  Basembled  that  day  in  the  chambera  of  Sir  William  Cecil 

(12.)    BEATDfs  was  eariy  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  an  English  imili-    \ 
tution  of  learning,  and  neithsr  prince  or  pew  was  spared  the  salutary  infliction     I 
of  the  rod.    Archbishop  Anselm  protested  against  its  ose  in  1070,  as  calculated      , 
to  "convert  men  into  brute4"aDd,  in  the  "Faaton  Lettera,"  Mrs.  Agnes  Fsaton 
instmcU  Hi.  G-reenfleld,  tutor  of  her  son,  "to  truly  belash  him  until  he  will 
amend."    In  the  same  onrious  collection  will  be  found  the  artkJea  b;  which  the 
Eari  of  Warwick,  when  he  took  charge  of  Henry  VL,  binds  the  Earl  of  Olou- 
ceaterand  the  Council  to  stand  bj  Mm  "in  cbasUsing  him,  (the  young  king,) 
in  his  defiiulle,"  although  he  should  "  In  conceit  of  bia  high  and  royal  authori^  " 
"  loathe  the  chastening."    We  shall  have  more  to  sa;  on  thiji  Ic^ic  herealto. 

(13.)  Sib  TaoMAS  Sutth,  for  a  time  Provost  of  Eton  CoIl^B,anduniveralT 
orator  at  Gambiidj^  was  bom  in  1514,  and  educated  at  Queen's  Collf^  and 
cooperated  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  introducing  the  pronundation  of  Greek,  as 
advocated  by  Erasmus.  He  was  author  of  a  beatise  on  a  refbrmation  of  the 
spelling  of  the  English  limguge,  eotitled  "  De  rtda  et  tmeadaia  loigua  Angliea 
iScr^furcE."  In  1U8  he  was  advanced  to  the  otBoe  of  oecrelaiy  of  state,  and 
knighted.  In  1B18  be  was  the  author  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  irtiich  the 
nniversitiee  of  OKfonl  and  Cambridge,  and  the  two  colleges  of  Eton  and  Wva- 
dieeter,  were  aathoiized  to  require  in  their  leases  that  a  third  part  of  the  old 
rent  should  be  paid  in  kind ;  a  quarter  of  wbeet  fbr  each  St.  8d,  or  a  quarter  of 
malt  for  evei7  6«;  or  that  the  lessee  should  pay  fbr  the  same  according  to  the 
price  that  wheat  and  malt  should  be  aold  for,  in  the  market  next  adjoining  to 
the  raepective  collsgei^  on  the  maiket  day  befbre  the  rent  comes  due. 

(14.)  Sm  Jamr  Cbkkb,  wbom  Ascdiam  duracterizeB  as  ','one  of  the  best  \ 
scholars  "and  "tbeconniogeet  masters  of  his  tine,"  was  bom  in  Cunbridgein 
IG14,  was  educated  at  Bt  John's  Collie,  which  he  afterward,  aa  professor,  as- 
sisted to  build  up  to  be  tbe  otdet  seat  of  leanibg,  especially  in  Greek,  and 
where  he  trained  sucb  scholars  aa  Cecil,  Aecham,  Hadden,  Bill,  ftc;  was  en- 
trasted  with  the  education  of  Prince  Edward,  by  whom,  wheo  he  became  EJng^ 
be  was  kni^ited.  made  Privy  Councilor,  and  <Hie  of  bia  aecMories  of  State; 
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■erred  in  Bereral  edncfttionalaDdeodeaiasticaloomiDinioiiBj  promoted  tb««p- 
pointment  of  good  men  to  oCDoe ;  bectune  mvoWed  In  the  dnl  Mid  thwlagiaJ 
troubles  oThieUiDM;  and  died  in  16S7,  at  an  age  when  hia  country  b«d  most  to 
expect  from  hlaleandng  and  experience.  He  wu  a  great  promoter  oTtbeatudj 
of  Qreek,  and  ita  correct  pronunciatioD,  and  labored  with  bis  fiiend,  Sir  Tbomaa 
Smith  to  give  promiJiMtce  t«  tbe  Saxon  dement  in  the  English  language^  and  to 
ltd  its  ortbt^raph/  of  manj  of  llB  Bnomaliea.  For  thia  purpoaa  be  made  a  new 
tnnslatioD  of  the  Ooapel  of  St  Uatthew,  in  whidi  be  atroTe  to  nse  oolj 
Eugliih  Saxon  words.     See  Strjrpe'a  Uft  of  Sir  J.  Chtke. 

(IS.)  John  Stuhii,  or  SruMiira,  was  bom  at  Scfaleiden,  near  Cologne, 
was  educated  at  liega,  Louvain  and  Paris,  and  Hot  fbr^-flTO  jeara  was  rector 
of  the  gyoinaaum  and  coll^o  at  Straaburg,  which  be  establlahed  and  made  tbe 
beet  claasica]  achool  in  Europe.  lie  was  much  conaulted  in  tbe  drafting  of 
tcbool-codea,  and  in  the  ot^anization  of  gTmmiaia,  and  bia  "  Plan  for  organizing 
institutiona  of  learning,"  Ms  "  Classic  Letteia,"  oddreaaed  to  the  tcacbers  of  hia 
own  achool.  and  hia  editions  of  classic  authors,  entiiie  bim  to  a  prominent  place 
in  thehiflloiy  of  "Pedagc^cs."  HBumer,  in  bis  "History  of  tbe  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching,"  devotee  a  chapter  to  Sturm's  Bj^tem  of  education. 

(16.)  TnEiQBg  ia  not  conaidered  by  manjsdiolara  worthy  of  Plato,  audita 
autborahip  is  attributed  to  AnCipater,  tbe  teacher  of  Panstiu^  and  the  diadple 
of  Diogenea  of  Babylon. 

Tbeagea  deaired  "  to  become  a  wise  man,"  to  the  groat  trouble  of  hia  Iktber, 
Demodocua,  wbo  resorts  to  Socrates  for  counsel.  Socratea  replies  in  tbe  lan- 
guage of  tbe  proverb,  applied  to  those  who  came  to  counsel  the  oracUa 
"Omo»(^  Demodoeus,  it  mid  to  be  a  sacral  thing ;"  and  then  adds,  ".//'  Otm  any 
other  i^nayllation  u  sacred,  this  u  10,  aitmf  mhuA  you  are  now  considering.  Fbr 
there  is  not  a  thing,  ahaat  uAirJi  a  persta  -may  etnuuZ^  more  divine  than  oAou^  the 
vutmcAim  of  himself  and  of  those  rdaUd  to  him. "  After  probing  the  youi^  man 
by  questioDB,  Socrates  concludes  to  receive  him  into  hia  companionship. 

(17.)  Plato  in  the  Dialogues  on  tbe  Bepublic,  eihibita  tbe  misery  of  man  let 
loose  from  law,  and  a  general  plan  tbr  making  him  subject  to  law,  as  the  aure  way 
of  perfectiDK  bis  nature.  In  the  seventh  dialogue,  from  which  Aacham  quotes, 
Flato  unfolds  tbe  province  of  a  good  early  educaUon,  in  turning  tbe  eyes  of  tlie 
mind  lh>m  the  darkness  and  uncertidn^  of  popular  opinion,  to  the  clear  light  of 
truth,  and  pointa  oat  some  of  tbe  uses  of  matbemotica  and  gymnastics,  in 
quickening  and  enlarging  tbe  apprehension,  and  ianring  to  intense  application. 
In  this  connection  be  aaaerts : 

"  Boery  thing  then  reiatirtg  lo  ariOaadie  and  geometry,  and  aU  the  prenioas  v»- 
struclion  which  they  should  receive  before  Ihej/  kam  diakcHet,  might  tobeset  before 
Ihem  ichik  Iheyare  chUdren,  and  on  such  a  plan  of  teaching,  Oud  Ihej/may  learn 
aiOuiat  annpuhioa.  Why  so  t  BecoAise,  said  Jj  n  free  man  ought  to  acquire  no 
training  wider  slavery  ;  for  the  labors  of  the  bo^  when  endured  through  compul- 
tion  donolaiaS  dderierait  the  body ;  tmt  for  the  soul,  it  can  endure  no  eonynibory 
diseipline.  7yue,saidhe.  Dowalhen,saidI,mybtatoffrienda,fl>raboystoHieir  , 
Itaming ;  btU  (rain  them  tip  by  amusement,  that  you  may  be  bdlar  able  to  di»eem 
the  charader  of  each  otufs  genius." 

This,  too,  waa  the  doctrine  of  QuintiliBt),  in  Inst,  Idb.  1.  c  1,  20: — Nomidin 
primls  cavero  opoHebit,  ne  studia,  qui  amare  trondam  potest,  odeiit  et  omarftu- 
diuem  eemd  perceptam  etiam  ultra  rudes  annas  refiomidet^ 
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n.    LIFE  AUB  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  JOHN  STUSM. 

TBOV  THB  OBBMIH  or  KiKL  TON  BiUMBR.* 


JoBH  Sturm,  or  Stormiiu,  as  his  name  was  latinized,  one  of  the 
beat  cInBgicnl  acholoiB  and  school  teacbera  of  liia  time,  was  boni  at 
Bchlejden,  in  the  EiSel,  near  Cologne,  in  1507.  His  father  was  stew- 
ard to  Count  Manderecheid,  with  whose  bods  the  young  John  was 
educated  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  went  Co  the  school  of  the 
Hieronymiansf  at  IJege,  nnd  hence,  in  1524,  to  the  University  of 
Louvain,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  studying,  and  two  more  in 
teaching.  Of  his  parents  and  early  I«achar3  he  ever  spoke  with  grati- 
tade  and  veneration,  and  his  mother  he  characteiizes  as  a  "superior 
woman."  Among  hie  fellow -students  was  Steidanus,  the  historian,  and 
Andreas  Bersalius,  the  anatomist 

In  connection  with  Rudiger  Resdus,  the  professor  of  Greek  at 
Louvain,  Sturm  eetabiished  a  printing  press,  from  which  Homer  and 
other  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  issued.  With  copies  of  these 
books  for  sale,  and  for  use  by  students,  he  remored  to  Paris,  in  1529, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  read  public  lectures  on  logic,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  got  married,  and  had  private  scholars  from 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  Here  he  established  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  and  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
BnceT,and  others.  Such  was  his  rapotaUon  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
teacher  that,  when  the  magistrates  of  the  dty  of  Strasbuigl  decided 

'GacMdIUiltr  PMagntit.  Tb«  IriDfnphiul  porcLoo  orVoa  Rumur'lcbipler  ii  ibrhlKftI, 
■nd  ibit  poriloa  whkh  ImU  o(  tht  ib»loflal  coalroTuiiea  ot  Iht  ilmsi,  lail  pariLcnlu'Jr 
of  (he  ditCertactt  b«(w«eu  Ihs  Oermtn,  ukd  Ltu  Bvl«i  tnd  Pnnch  refonnarB,  with  Ihe  for- 
'  mer  of  whom  Sturm  irmpuhlud.  utd  lo  ■ouis  citent  coSpgrated,  li  dtottcthD  onlned. 
Biarm  wuiTDHedlraLaltatnu.ind  thedUriDMcbirfedlilm  wllli  ■kasiuiDi  hrnueirCnHii 

l^  t  The  HJeronjTDluM  w«-«  ■  repilur  orrtet  at  cinoni,  or  clergTi  smp'oTtd  In  l«cWn«. 
Ibundcd  bj  Gerlurd  OniTle,  Id  1373.    They  norg  ■  nhLi*  dnw,  wllh  bUck  lopala,  nad 

■lu  known  u  HignQTinilpt,  Hermit*  of  SI.  HlerDDTmug,  Csllatiia  BrDIhcn,  Onforlani.or 
BrtlhroD  at  flDDd  Will.  Th*  InHrocIIOD  In  thttr  Mllaoh  vu  pudf  elamoiuuT  ud  paclly 
elHienL  Thiir  Hbolan  Imrnnl  lo  copj  HBS.,  lo  rud  lod  wrUe,  wtn  dlHf«il]7  drIllKl  In 
■IMklni  LAln,  and  Id  lh«  itudr  ot  itt  ecrlpturn,  Die  Fubtra,  uid  ■  fe-w  of  Iho  cluilci, 
npKliIlT  Ctetrs.  See  Aowner,  JSmI.  if  Prd.  VoL  1,  p.  M :  Crunar,  BM.  o/'  Ei.  in  the 
IftUurimd;  p.  3B0,  at  aeq.  It  it  tl  Utfa,  frain  the  Hlennvnlana,  that  Hninn  rKchred  the 
edDculonal priDclpla  whtch ba afterward enbodled  labia  own  aeboolat  Slraabnrf , " PliUi 

:  A  tbwlDEled  icbool  wu  propoaed  In  ISOl,  but  nnl  olabllDicd  tlU  IBM.    la  IBH,  (  niunbu 
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to  eBtablisfa  a  gymnasium,  he  was  earaegtlj'  solidted  to  oi^nize  and 
conduct  it  aa  Rector.  He  accordinglf,  id  1537,  removed  to  that  city, 
where  he  labored  for  forty-five  year*  aa  a  teacher,  and,  by  bis  example, 
coTreapondence  and  publications,  waa  greatly  influential  in  introducing 
a  better  organization  and  methods  of  instruction  iolo  the  schools  of 
Europe.  Hia  plan  of  organizing  a  gymnasium  or  cUasJcal  school  was 
drawn  up  in  1538,  and  published  uoder  the  tjtle  of  "  The  bett  modt 
of  oprning  institutiojis  of  learning?'  The  development  of  this  plan 
was  exhibited  in  Letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  l«acheis  of  the 
various  classes  of  his  Gymnasium,  in  1565,  and  in  an  account  of  the 
eicamination  of  the  school,  published  in  1678. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1561,  by  a  decree  of  the  cHy  council, 
Sturm  was  deposed  from  the  Rectorate,  "  on  account  of  bis  advanced 
age,  and  for  other  reasons,^'  viz. :  publishing  a  pamphlet,  in  which  be 
opposed  the  dominant  religious  majority  in  some  of  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  day.  Ue  was  soon  after  attacked  with  blindDcsa, 
and,  worn  out  by  the  labors  of  a  toilsome  life,  and  weakened  by  age, 
and  pinched  by  poverty  incurred  by  his  ^nerosity  to  those  who  fled  to 
him  from  persecution,  he  died  in  1580,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Gallua,  in  Straabui^. 

Sturm  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  dark  and  ruddy  complexion, 
firm  features,  long  beard,  clear  and  well-modulated  voice,  honorable 
presence,  and  a  somewhat  slow  gfut.  He  waa  amiable  and  dignified, 
in  conversation  earnest  and  courteous,  in  action  decided  and  prompt, 
and  IndustriouB  both  in  his  public  and  private  relations.  He  was  ever 
keeping  pace  with  those  about  him,  learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  inspiring  hia  teachera  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 
He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
Maximilian  IL,  as  well  as  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England.  His  fame 
as  a  teacher  and  educator  was  European,  and  his  Khool  was  a  Normal 
School  of  classical  instruction.  His  pupils  were  among  the  "men  of 
mart "  throughout  Germany.  At  one  time  there  wera  two  hundred 
noblemen,  twenfy-fonr  counta  and  barons,  and  three  princes  under  his 
instruction ;  and,  besides  organizing  directly  many  classical  schools,  his 
pupils  rose  to  be  head-masters  of  many  more,  and  his  prindples  were 
embodied  in  the  School  Code  of  Wurtemherg  in  1559,  and  in  that 
of  Saxony  in  1560,  and  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesuits. 

at  trcin«n(arr  acliooli  were  Inullultd,  which  wen  placed  nndn-  Ibe  dlrKticn  of  •ebwil  In- 
«p«lori.  of  wlioin  ibe  premehir,  Jamei  ftunn,  wu  one.  uid  tlirongli  whose  FnOnenc*  John 
aurmwailDdacedloreiiioTelaStrubDTB.  TbeRrnudoinoriiiiilud  lo  1637  wu  «Hlciw«d 
w)lh  lie  prlfilefFi  of  ■  College,  in  lIiS7,  b;  W.aifttoi  HulmUltn  IL,  urf  JotiD  Slnns  wu 
^polnled  iU  Rector  in  pcrptluB. 
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BTURu's  srsiEU  or  instruction. 

Whoever  clearly  conceives  &  distinct  object  of  pursuit,  and  brings 
perseverance,  inteliigence  and  tact  to  bear  upon  its  attainment,  will 
be  Bure,  at  least,  to  do  something  worthy  of  note ;  and  especially  so, 
when,  at  Ibe  same  tjme,  he  Mis  in  with  the  tendency  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  This  is,  above  all,  true  of  school 
reformers.  If  they  know  not  what  tliey  would  have,  if  they  have 
no  definite  aim  in  view,  it  ia  impossible  for  us  to  speak  with  any  pro- 
priety of  the  methods  which  they  may  have  taken  to  reach  their  aim. 
Their  course  ia  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  they  inspire  distrust 
instead  of  confidence.  Bat  Stnrm  was  no  wavering,  undecided,  pur- 
poseless man.  With  firm  step  he  advanced  toward  the  realization  of 
a  definitely  eoneeivod  idetd ;  an  ideal,  too,  which,  in  greater  or  less 
diatinctneaa,  floated  before  the  minds  of  most  of  hia  contemporaries, 
and  which  was  r^arded  by  them  aa  the  higbest  aim  of  mental  cul- 
ture. Hence,  he  enjoyed  a  widely  extended  and  an  unquestionmg 
confidence.  This,  his  ided,  Sturm  has  defined  for  us  in  numerous 
passages ;  and  it  is  our  fint  duty  to  examine  it,  if  we  wish  to  judge  of 
his  method. 

"  The  end  to  be  accomplished  by  teaching,"  says  he,  "  is  three-fold ; 
embracing  piety,  knowledge  and  the  art  of  speaking."  In  another 
place,  be  expresses  himself  thus ;  "A  wise  and  persuasive  piety  should 
be  the  aim  of  our  stadies.  Bat,  were  all  pious,  then  the  student 
should  be  distinguished  from  Aim  who  ia  unlettered,  by  scientidc  cul- 
tare  and  by  eloquence,  (rations  el  oralione.)  Hence,  knowledge,  and 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction,  should  become  the  aim  of  scholarship, 
and  toward  its  attainment  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  sedulously 
bend  their  every  effort"  What  description  of  knowledge,  and  what 
species  of  «Ioquenee  Sturm  had  in  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

The  boy  shottid  be  sent  to  school, — so  be  insists, — ^in  his  sixth  as 
seventh  year.  Hia  school  education  proper  should  occupy  nine  years, 
or  until  he  is  sixteen;  it  should  then  be  succeeded  by  a  more  inde- 
pendent style  of  cultare.  Lectures  should  be  substituted  for  recita- 
tion, and  that  for  five  years^or  until  he  is  in  his  twenty -firet  year. 

The  Gymnasium  included  nine  classes,  corresponding  with  the  nine 
years  that  the  pupil  was  to  spend  there.  Seven  of  these  years  Stnrnf 
assigned  to  a  thorough  iaa.stery  of  pure,  idiomatic  Latin ;  tie  two* 
that  remained  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  style; 
.  and  to  learn  to  speak  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  propriety,  was 
the  problem  of  the  five  collegiate  years.     During  the  firvt  seven  yean 
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of  the  child's  life,  he  was  to  be  left  in  the  care  of  his  mother.  Erarf 
year  the  scholars  in  the  lower  classes  were  to  be  promoted,  each  into 
the  next  higher  class,  and  pramioms  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  two 
best  acholars  in  each  class, 

Thos,  Sturm  expressed  himself  in  16S1,  in  the  "I^an,"  on  which 
he  organized  his  school,  in  which,  he  ^ves  a  liill  sketch  of  the  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  hj  each  class.  And,  the  arrangement,  thus 
preTioasly  indicated,  was  essentially  the  same  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  save  that  the  Gymnasium  then  embraced  ten  classes, 
instead  of  nine.  This  appears  from  the  "Clasuo  Letters"  which,  in 
1565,  Sturm  wrote  to  the  teachers  of  the  various  classes.  Forty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Gymnasium,  in  1578,  a  general  ex- 
amination took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  were  recorded  with  the 
fiuthful  minuteness  of  a  protocol.  And  this,  again,  as  well  as  the 
"  Qaasic  Letters,"  harmoniies,  in  the  main,  with  Sturm's  origiDal  plan 
of  instruction.  And,  in  all  this,  the  observation  forces  itself  upon  us 
that,  as  be  proposed  to  himself  a  well-marked  and  distinct  aim  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  so  he  advanced  toward  that  aim  through  all 
those  long  years  with  an  iron  will  and  a  steady  step. 

I  will  now  give  Sturm's  course  of  instruction  in  detail,  on  tha 
authority  chiefly  of  the  report  above  mentioned  of  the  examination 
of  the  school,  and  of  the  "Classic  Letters,"  We  will  commence, 
following  the  order  of  the  "  Letters,"  with  the  exercasee  of  the  tenth 
or  lowest  class,  and  so  proceed  to  the  firsL 

Tenth  Class, — 'To  Friains,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writes, 
"That  he  is  to  lay  the  foundation ;  to  teach  the  children  the  form 
and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and,  after 
that,  reading;  which  will  be  better  expedited  by  learning  Latin  de- 
clensions and  conjugations  than  by  the  ose  of  the  catechism.  The 
German  catechism  must  be  committed  to  memory,  for  the  Latin 
would  be  a  mere  matter  of  rote.  The  love  of  the  children  will  re- 
ward him  for  his  pains ;  as  he  himself  (Sturm)  can  testify  from  his 
own  grateful  recoUections  of  hie  earliest  teachera.  At  the  examination, 
(in  1576,)  the  first  scholar  in  the  ninth  class  pat  the  following  qnes- 
tioDs  to  the  first  scholar  in  the  tenth. 

Q.  Whd  hin  TiHi  iHuDBd  In  lli*  luith  clua  t 

J,  LstlKi,  ipaUjEif ,  itadLiv  and  wrEtinf ,  ail  tfa*  pvadifiQt  of  POVIV  And  Tttbc,  add  tka  Otnuvi 

4.  Rg*d  BW  KDMliliig  ftoo  tte  ffmuUtl  of  out  Bntot. 

J.  .9%  tn  MBn  a  Xuiu  Hn'nj  nnHtnim  imrini,  fat  mti»  ■  m  (Jte«  dinMMru  r 


Q.  DKilii»  (odut. 
A.  Swi'u,  waai.  • 
<t  Wbat  fa  tlH  ■» 
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Ninth  Ousa. — To  Schirner,  the  teachei  of  Om  class,  Sturm  writes, 
"That  he  ii  to  grooud  the  Bcholar  more  thoroughly  in  de^lioing  and 
CODJiigatiDg,  adding  ail  the  anomaloiu  and  irregular  forms.  Then, 
too,  he  roust  see  ttiat  the  scholars  leam  a  great  number  of  Latin 
words,  pardcolarly  the  appellations  of  common  and  familiar  objects. 
Of  such  words,  ha  must  every  day  give  a  few  to  one  scholar,  a  few  to 
another,  and  so  on,  to  commit  to  memory ;  only  taking  care  not  to 
select  words  at  random,  but  in  their  natural  groups,  as  organic  sys- 
tems, each  formed  upon  a  distinct  and  iadependant  Idea.  Thus,  too, 
each  boy,  by  listening  to  the  words  which  the  others  repeat,  wilt  him- 
self the  more  readily  fasten  them  in  his  own  mind. 

This  method  of  enriching  the  memory  with  words,  Stnrm  says,  he 
should  have  introduced  twenty-seven  years  before,  had  it  been  appre- 
dated.  How  was  it  that  Roman  youths,  at  so  early  an  age,  learned 
to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  propriety!  They  prattled  in 
Latin  on  their  mother's  breast;  the  nurses,  in  whose  care  they  were 
placed,  talked  to  them  in  infantile  dialect  in  broken  Latin ;  and  this, 
as  they  grew  older,  was  gradually  corrected.  And  then  the  children 
were  contiDually  learning  new  words  ftom  the  household  servants, 
who  played  with  them,  not  simply  to  amoso  them,  but  likewise  to 
exercise  them  in  speaking  Latin.  To  this  we  must  add  their  daily 
intercourse  with  their  companioas,  in  which  the  older  boys  derived  an 
ever  increasing  knowledge,  both  of  words  and  things.  All  this  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  tack  entirely,  as  neither  parents,  domestics, 
uor  comrades  speak  La^n.  "This  evil,"  continues  Sturm,  "must  be 
removed  by  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  in  the  way  which 
I  have  indicated."  In  another  place  he  repeats  the  same  complaint. 
"  Cicero,"  he  says,  "  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  delivered  his 
speeches  in  behalf  of  P.  Quintius  and  Sextius  Roscius;  but,  in  these 
latter  days,  where  is  the  man,  of  fourscore  even,  who  could  bequeath 
to  the  world  such  masterpieces  of  eloquence)  And  yet,  there  are 
books  enough,  and  there  is  inteDect  enough.  What,  then,  do  we 
need  further!  I  reply,  the  Latin  language,  aud  a  correct  method  of 
teaching.  Both  these  we  must  have,  l>efore  we  can  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  eloquence."  In  conclusion,  Sturm  implores  Schirner  not 
to  undervalue,  for  a  moment,  his  labors  with  the  elementary  class ; 
but,  to  stand  up  as  a  champion  against  those  gladiators  of  barbarism 
who  from  iDdoleoce  have  corrupted,  or  tnm  envy  have  withstood, 
the  parity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
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At  tbe  exsmiiiation,  the  fi»t  in  tiie  eightli  clan  ssked  the  first  in 
the  ninth,  as  follows. 

vhu  eoiiJDfUian  doe*  iitctic  bdnifl 

Ux  third.  bHUM  ii  nikn  •  ibcut  Man  n  la  tka  iaaaUn. 


Dealing  tta  impmUTi  of  lUiH^t. 

WlMl  •>«  Inn  foa  tauHd  hi  te  BlMk  tlM  1 

luad  (te  A'Huucj  of  m  Ibetor  Into  Gmau. 
TnniliU  tlia  dialiigii*  thai  liu  jut  li«a  rnbHis 


>f  the  p«rti  of  *p«Hh  do««  mW*  botuaf  1 


EioHTH  Clasb. — To  Matthias  Hoebner,  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm 
writes,  "That  it  muat  be  his  espedal  care  that  the  boys  forget  noth- 
ing they  have  learned  in  the  lower  classes.  And  what  they  have 
there  learned  he  can  best  ascertain  by  coosulting  their  prescribed 
school-books,  irhich  in  all  the  classes  are  moat  faithfully  conformed  to. 

The  boys,  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  ninth  into  the  eighth 
class,  must  be  able  to  inflect  alt  the  nouna  and  verbs.  This  they  will 
have  learned  more  by  practice  than  in  a  KientiGc  manner,  just  as  the 
Roman  and  Greek  boys  were  exercised  in  lan^age  before  the  gram- 
marians gave  them  the  reaHons  why  they  ought  to  speak  as  they  did. 
Moreover,  the  boys  in  the  ne»t  lower  class  had  learned  by  heart  many 
short  Bayings  and  seatences ;  but,  since  in  these  no  very  wide  range 
of  words  occurred,  they  were  enjoined  to  compile  dictionaries,  and  to 
enter  therein  aU  the  common  and  necessary  words  under  distinct  beads, 
such  heads  for  instance  as  the  following,  the  whole  and  its  part/, 
frUndthip  and  enmity,  etmte  and  effect,  etc.  These  dictionaries  must 
now,  in  the  eighth  class,  be  increased  and  enlarged ;  if  the  boys  have 
before  fiied  in  their  minda  the  definititm  of  epittola,  they  will  now 
learn  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  epittolam  reddere,  etc.  As  the 
boys  in  the  lower  classes  have  learned  by  practice  how  to  decline  and 
conjugate,  so  now  they  most  be  thoroi^hly  grounded  in  all  the  eight 
parts  of  speech,  and  each  declenuon  and  conjugation  must  be  fully 
and  distinctly  characterized,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  &om 
that  which  they  have  aheady  learned. 

Besides  this,  they  are  to  read  the  select  letteie  of  Cicero  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language ;  and, 
in  such  reading,  different  letters  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  different 
decuriae* 
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During  the  Ust  mouths  of  their  school-year,  the  boys  of  this  dam  are 
to  commence  a  series  of  exercises  ia  style,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
their  previous  oral  practloe  ia  the  fbrmatioQ  of  new,  or  the  alteration  of 
^van  Latin  phrases. 

At  the  examination,  the  fint  scholar  in  the  seventh  daaa  pnt  to  the 
first  scholar  in  the  eighth  cUas  the  following  questions,  begiimit^  as 
before  with  the  last  of  the  preceding  series. 

Q.  Tdl  iH,  to  vhkili  of  Hh  puto  at  ftt6h  wait  iilctp. 

Q.  Wist  k  u  tijuh  1 

.«.  It  It  u  indasliubl*  put  or  qiHDh,  fce. 


4.  Foai,  fcc,  fak 

4.  B«iila  *  fulki  ■trnUn,  «■  Inn  »d  tin  bit  book  sf  tka  hIm  MMn  oT  OlHn,  lb* 
Cmith  duIufiH  in  tbe  JfmmUd,  tbi  lul  put  oT  Ibt  SicwiJ  OmbuEIhii,  ud  lb*  Oomu 

Q.  KMi  ■  MMT  ftni  CleiniL 

J.  dm  JUiai  Tinmi  &  F.  D.    CM  Juta  A 


:i«fti,>JiMqKdw.M 


.J.  Bf  pndiinf  v^f^  ;  i 
li.  Bj  whit  rak  do.v*  ■ 
.4.  BjDtu  !■  pot  Uofht  in  Dj  film. 

Seteitth  Clash. — Sturm  writes  to  Ungelsheim,  the  teacher  of 
this  claas,  "  It  must  be  his  cars  tbat  the  scholars  do  not  lose  any 
thing  of  that  which  they  have  leamo)  in  the  three  preceding  cIossm  ; 
and  then  that  they  should  add  to  what  they  have  already  learned  ;— 
in  the  first  place,  Latin  syntax.  This  must  contain  but  few  rules, 
must  be  dear,  aod  set  forth  by  examples,  and  that  chiefly  firom  Cicero, 
lu  the  daily  reading  of  Cicero's  lettere,  the  rules  of  syntax,  through 
constant  use,  muet  be  more  and  more  impressed  cm  the  memorj. 
Fliny  says  that  we  must  read  much,  but  not  many  things;  in  this 
class,  however,  many  things  moat  be  read,  in  order  to  aniTe  at  much. 

Subjects  must  be  assigned  to  the  scholars  for  their  exercises  in  style ; 
but,  in  the  treatment  of  such  snl^ecta,  condseneas  most  be  aimed  at 
The  teacher  should  render  assistance  in  this  matter,  either  orally  or 
by  writing,  (on  the  blackboard,)  oonatructing  sentences  beforehand,  ai 
mn»o-teachers  sing  first  what  they  wish  their  pupils  to  learn.  The 
subjects  are  to  be  drawn  from  what  the  echoUis  have  learned  in  this 
or  the  previous  dasses,  so  that  the  ^erdse  in  style  shall  involve  a 
repetitJui,  and  thus  refresh  the  memory.  And,  for  such  an  exerdae 
on  Sundays,  the  Qerman  Catechism  is  to  be  translated.  This  transla- 
tion must  be  made  in  classical  Latin,  such  words  akme  excepted  as 
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have  been  authorized  by  the  church,  as  T^-wutaa,  MoeranuHlum,  bap- 
tumttt,  etc.  The  scholara  in  this  class  should,  by  no  means,  use  any 
Other  cat«ohisni  than  that  which  they  have  had  before  in  the  lower 
clsBses. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  sixth  clau,  uked  the  fint  in 
the  seventh : 

Q.  Bf  olwt  luh  do  wn  Bj  Utmm  ntl  s«HtHM  t 


AdjocUTH,  jHODoaiH  Bud  puliolplll^  «t 


Hd  two  dlalDfnai  li  tba  JI'ksiHia  of  nor  Sanlsr,  tba  Heoiid  book  of  tin  (diet  litt* 
of  CIcaro,  tbi  "  PnupU  "  of  Citu,  tlm  Ktocklnn,  tnd  Iba  ■■  Smadi^  Bannaa ; "  ud,  In  Um  fli 


Tn»li«  ihli  diwicb. 

OuHiilifuAlniiiiiawithlDf ;  iuii,fH;  trnmfn  Imm  nilih,  nim  fcWm*  MK  ««. 

DitaaiitMU;  whtt  h  Uh  nli  ri*  Oto  eoBimeika t 

A  nrb  aigiit^iiif  utlTstj,  etc. 

AdTHba  qDilil^  vvrln,  Md. 
R«>d  niiHlbiiif  In  flnek. 
[  Inn  Dot  nad  nnj  Gnok  in  n;  clu. 

Sixth  Glass. — To  Malleolus,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writes, 
"That,  from  the  examinatjon  of  the  scholara  of  the  seventh  class  for 
their  promotion,  he  has  learned  their  progress.  He  is  to  consider 
that  to  beep  what  has  been  acquired  is  no  leas  an  art  than  the  first 
acqui»tton  of  it.  The  longer  letters  of  Cicero  may  now  be  translated 
into  German,  and  in  such  an  order  that  different  letters  shall  be 
asNgned  to  different  dteuriae.  And,  in  a  similar  manner,  he  is  to 
proceed  with  poetical  selections.  The  fint  decurion,  for  example,  may 
repeat  the  "  Veni  rtdtmptor  ffentium"  of  Bishop  Ambrose ;  the  second, 
Martial's  epigram,  "Ftfom  quae  faeiunt  bealiorem;"  the  third,  thfl 
ode  of  Horace,  commencing  with  "Aecftui  viveg,  lAeini,  wqve  altum," 
for  the  teacher  to  translate  and  explain.  Then  each  of  the  three  may 
require  a  simitar  translation  and  explanation  of  the  other  scholara. 
'In  the  writing  exercises,  pains  ia  to  be  taken  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
elegance  of  style. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  the 
catechism,  and  to  the  reading  of  some  letters  of  Hieronymns. 

Greek,  moreover,  b  to  be  commenced  in  this  class. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  fifth  class  asked  the  first  in  th« 
uxth  as  follows : 

ft  Ba*d  >  lUil*  ft«  tfat  flnak  or  AD^ 
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A.  "BX-*.(  Ml  Afw. 

"EXn^f  nmymi  inynn,  *le. 
Q.  D«]iiie  na^. 
.1.  -O  «BI  *  R«^.  ««■ 

Q.  Wb4tii«n/>tri1 

A.  A  pirticipK  rnim#n)w;  Aitan,  ^t«. 

Q.  Wblt  tun  ran  n*d  in  I^d  1 

A.  Tba  lut  two  bnoki  of  tka  alKt  lg(l«ii  of  Cloefo,  Ih*  Asdiii  of  TmH^  tb*  Int  )k 
poabT,  Ihi  ^mtuli  .f^fimu,  Iba  durtar  IsUa  oU«hiim  of  Lnllw,  mud  Iha  BmidiT  Bm 
la  amtlii,  ma  bin  lUaodtd  lo  tbi  kIum  aT  liiu. 

Q.  Bud  KiHIhliig  (hiia  tba  Bfth  Iwik  of  llw  TWitU  af  Orld. 

^.  ZJU<rt«  f ndT  etvXv,  fiEdl  dSMU  rsjarid  jlpru 

Q.  Utarth  ate    What  kind  af  ooDAnKlba  Li  thUI 

Q,  How  dam  laDfnia  differ  ttma  ijllopait  1 

^.  IBlTlkI■l^thgl4t■etln(HTSIblgn•«lllltb•I^(>at  importuitiiordlbiit,  Jninfisi 


Fifth  Clabb. — Sturm  vritea  to  Bitner,  the  tenclieT  of  tlua  class, 
that  the  boya  come  to  him  well  versed  in  grammar,  provided  with  a 
itore  of  Latin  words  for  every-day  objects,  the  German  appellations 
for  which  had  become  famiHar  to  them  beforehand.  But  now,  in  the 
fifth  claaa,  objects  entirely  unknown  to  the  boys,  and  words,  designat' 
ing  such  objects,  also  equally  unknown  to  them,  are  to  be  brought 
forward.  Since  they  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  relative  to  the  art  of 
poetry,  they  are  now  to  be  made  acquainted  with  metre,  with  the 
quanUty  of  syllables,  and  with  the  varieties  of  feet  and  of  verses,  and 
metrical  examples  are  to  be  given  to  them.  And  farther,  they  must 
leam  mythology;  and,  in  addition  to  Cioaro's  Cato  and  LaeUuB,  most 
read  the  Gdognes  of  Virgil.  Instruction  in  Greek  is  to  be  contJnned. 
The  boys  are  to  lesm  the  Greek  words  for  virtues  and  vices,  for  man- 
ners, practices  and  customs,  etc,  and  also  to  oompleto  their  encydo- 
piedias  of  Latin  words. 

Style,  too,  is  to  be  mon  thoroughly  cultivated-  And,  toward  the 
dose  of  the  school-year,  they  must  practice  the  art  of  making  verees; 
not,  however,  by  composing  poeme  upon  (^ven  subjects,  so  much  as  by 
restoring  the  motor  to  stanzas  that  have  been  disarranged  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  there  is  no  oocauon  either  for  invention  or  for  a  choice 
of  words;  they  are  umply  to  put  the  words  given  thero  in  their 
proper  places. 

It  will  be  a  good  exercise  to  give  the  scholars  some  example  of  elo- 
quence to  translate  into  German,  and  then  to  make  them  reproduce  it, 
extempore,  in  Latin  again ;  for,  in  such  case,  the  Roman  orator  him- 
8elf|  instead  of  the  teacher,  vrilj  act  the  port  of  prompter.  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  one  of  the  shorter  Pauline  epistles  is  to  be  interpreted. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  fourth  class  repealed  the 
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qnestionirMcli  tliefinrtiin  tbeuzthclaoa  conid  not  anawer;  but  greeted 
It,  as  well  as  the  BUcceeding  questjons,  to  the  first  in  the  Sflh. 

It  b  loDf.  bj  poiUmi.    PhIUds  Ii.  Me, 

Whit  ii  Um  qouUIy  oT  Um  kit  lyUibte  of  UtUM  1 

It  i>  ilHit,  b]>  tha  nJt,  do. 
i.  WkU  WKolmbatk  UUBra! 

t.  Adictjlc:  bK*BH  Oh  nn  ijlUUg  ii  Ivw,  Ite  k«  In  ibalt. 
;.  Bow  inmlij  kimh  of  IM  >n  tbn  t 
t,  Thnt ;  tban  oT  too,  Ihn*  toi  Ibu  >J)kbl■^  n^aelinlj. 


A  Eoelriu]  wbol*  aooitnHiUd  or  iipuml*  ba^ 
l  WhU  hin  jioa  rwl  baidH  in  Latin  I 

r  Cic«a'i  iHon  la  hii  fiiB^  tha  Inl  mi  menti  Bekfiw  if  Viifil,  At  unnnJ 
1  of  poAtry,  fcnd  (1m  ibortAr  lAtJn  «lselibni  of  Lalb«. 
{.  WIhI  bin  ;0D  nad  in  Gnck ) 

id  pan  of  Uh  "  laiuuttiH  in  Ibi  Gnib  lonfH,"  and  111*  Bwidaj  8MWM. 
Lba  pBztatA  UnH  oT  ft€yaj  7 

o  TW  not  HT  ti^nxft,  "  >aix*  (km  Xl]-u) 

a,  wlien  Iht  mb  bi|liia  witb  ■  i«i|b  mala,  tbi  laduplliialiiin  uim  Ita  amwpoDdlBf 

;.  WhU  !•  Oh  Bntmi /Una  i^^ttrut 

1.  l^ifvw,  Innaad  rrocu  Ibl  Impiilacl,  f^n^",  bj  r^ftitiiif  tba  Inl  mrtt  sf  tbadlpUluaf. 

2.  Coi^u^ta  Iffni/u, 

V  Tub  F^v'' 

Id  tbg  Aliit  laow.  Iba  laaehv  oT  tba  SlUi  clas  bu  lol  aplahtaf 

FouRTB  CusB. — To  Laurence  Engler,  the  teacher  of  this  class, 
'  Sturm  vrites,  "That  be  receives  the  boys  from  the  fifth  class  well 
grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  provided  with  a  good  store 
of  choice  words,  and  familiar  with  illustrations  drawn  from  poets,  and 
with  a  grester  number  stilt  from  oraton.  With  all  this  in  view,  be 
most  now  see  to  it  that  the  bojs  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost  in 
tisteniDg,  in  interpreting,  and  in  rebearsing  from  memory;  but  he 
must  be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  task  them  beyond  their 
powers.  The  sixth  oration  against  Verres,  which  includes  nearly  all 
kinds  of  narration,  must  be  read ;  further,  the  epistles  and  satires  of 
Horace ;  and,  in  Greek,  together  with  the  grammar,  the  "  Book  of 
Examples."  That  which  has  been  learned,  in  the  preceding  classes, 
mnst  be  repeatedly  recalled  into  the  memory.  Diligent  practice  must 
bo  bestowed  on  style ;  and,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  shorter 
Pauhne  epistles  are  to  be  read  by  the  boys,  who  are  to  explain  them 
as  they  read,  but  in  the  plain  manner  of  paraphrase  alone. 

At  the  examinaUon,  the  first  of  the  third  class  asked  the  first  of  the 
fetuth  as  follows : 

Q.  Co^fnfala  taivu. 
A^  trijfitf  IvK,  Ma. 
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Q.  WbU  ten  yoB  lalHinM  Is  OnUI 

.1.  fiep'i  IkUi^  ud,  w  SuocIkti,  tbt  Snt  apinlg  to  TlmothT. 

Q.  lUiHt  ■  QiHk  mlHig*  Id  rn*. 

A.  lUr  (fair  >I  juijlr  IcirHfLtHi,  *4  ^ftmf  tfni,  (rw  slnft  •!  r*'*'^  •I'Wt  dr^runt. 


Q.  How  oauf  uatkpFuBi  oconr  hi  ^yiyttviwt 

A.  Two;  *p«M»k  taA  puifofa. 

4.  Wbit  h  puifofi  1 

^.  Tba  ■ddlUoa  of  t.  loust  «i  ■  ijUdilt  to  tin  and  of  •  wori,  u  rf«r«n  (bt  »*»>,  or  liuft- 
d<r  for  JH^vl. 

9.  What  IaUb  hin  jna  MnUod  1 

^.  Tin  BclofiiH  of  VlifU,  ■oma  hIb  of  Hmoi,  (ho  •aeaiid  book  of  Cloaio'i  "  L(Uoit  to 
Fttadt,"  ud  hk  ^Hit  la  babilf  of  lUioa  Huetfha;  ilu,  a  put  of  tko  AMpbl  of  Tmaao. 

Q.  Bopeat  aomUitaf  oat  of  Honca. 

A.  Jntegtt  viCaa  uWA-^fa^  jrHmt 


oibmIt,  tbi  Sippblo,  of  Bn  Ibot,  fn  Un  flnt  tt 
liM :  and  Utmtrtflm,  )«•>»•  ILa  oda  neon,  ttim  amj  fonith  lipa,  Id  (ha  HBO  kind  of  i*n* 
wltk  whUsb  It  ooiDiHiiaad. 
«.  Wlwl  Aim*  b  oiHB^iaod  Id  v*  > 
A.  A  aanm  of  ^aaeh. 

<J.  How  doia  tliii  diSbi  Tnm  ■  xaofoia  of  coutiaelloD  1 

.d.  It  ii  a  WHfmM  of  iineta  when  tho  nmoiiig  of  ■  mb  01  u  adJBtJn  b  applioabk  to  mtf 
thlB(  M  wUeb  It  fa  tatend ;  ai,  In  Ifaii  aantanoa  frcan  Henea,  l,(iifiiadi  UUiij  a  dniM  It  ftaa- 
OVBXor.  Butt  Ef  lach  maanlnf  jaoot  applicable  to  othj  l^lof,  tbeoa  naufioa  of  i/dtai  or  ooo- 
■Inotloa  fa  witHotd ;  an,  lor  aumplo,  in  iba  foUowlnj : 

Fundiv  aUrJlJimiiu  larguidt 
Ctcftml  11  laai  rC  Daaa^  #aiwi 
hftmi,  diamatwr"  t*^ 


Thibs  Class. — To  Boechius,  the  teadier  of  this  oUts,  Storm  irrites, 
"  That  he  Bhonld  not  only  give  to  the  boys  a,  £rm  hold  on  what  they 
have  already  learned,  but  should  extend  the  range  of  their  stndiee ; 
should  open  to  them  the  gracea  of  rhetoric,  such  as  tropes,  figures, 
etc^  illostrating  all  by  examples.  The  treatise  of  Herennius  on  rhe- 
toric mnst  be  laid  before  them,  and,  with  it,  the  speech  for  Gluentius 
must  be  read ;  and,  in  Greek,  the  best  eSirts  of  Demoethenes  most 
be  stadied,  besides  the  first  book  of  the  Ihad,  ix  that  of  the  Odyasey. 

On  Sundays,  the  Pauline  epistles  are  to  be  read  in  the  five  upper 
ckasea,  and,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  comnutted  to  memory.  Styl^ 
exereiaes  are  a  matter  of  course ;  fop  style  must  be  always  Jncewanlly 
pradioed  and  improved.  Selections  from  oratioDS  in  Oreek  most  be 
translated  by  the  boys  into  Latin,  or  from  orations  in  Latin  into  Ore^ 
The  historians  and  poets,  too,  may  be  turned  to  account  in  a  umilar 
manner;  the  odes  of  Pindar  and  Horace  elumged  into  a  difEerent 
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meter,  many  poems  composed,  many  letters  written,  and  other  like 
tasks  constantly  undertaken. 

The  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plantas  ore,  likewise,  to  be  acted ; 
and,  in  this  matter,  the  boys  are  to  be  eocoungad  to  rival  the  claaaes 
above  them.  All  the  plays  of  these  two  poets  are  to  be  acted  by  the 
four  higheet  classee;  twenty  decuriafi  can  aooomplieh  tlus  within  ux 
months.  He,  Storm,  had  himself,  three  yean  before  the  revtrft  of  the 
peasants,  acted  at  Liege  the  part  of  Qeta  in  the  Phormio  of  Terenoe, 
and,  although  he  had  had  no  one  to  direct  his  praotioe,  he  yet 
derived  great  benefit  from  it. 

At  the  examination,  the  firat  in  the  third  olasa,  a  certain  Baron  von 
Sonneck,  was  catechised  by  the  first  in  the  second  class,  as  follows : 

fan  an  HDiiiulDUd  witb  fifDiw.  ilkiir  hh  It  vt 


^.  A  fifun,  (in  Omrt  ■ncffOi)  ^  ■»  gnunatiif  qxadi,  fsbMitnUd  Ibi  ■  pliinai  ud  Dsn 
dlnct  loodt  of  aonnjlDf  tbanfbL 

Q.  What  (In  bin  ri»l«i«d  in  til*  third  clwl 

A.  I  bin  ntd  Um  Manippmcf  Lnclm,  md  thilwuBplillM  of  Pml  to  awTbwliiiiliiii. 

Q.  Wliit  bin  TOO  iHd  In  LUin  ) 

A.  Tin  third  book  at  Ciecn'i  I«ll«n  to  hd  Fnanik,  hii  iikbcIi  fOtt  rgAtim,  ud  tin  fnMH 
put  of  tlie  tlitb  book  of  lbs  £»id. 

Qm  RapHt  loiBe  pnmiDal  pu*i^  from  Lueiftn*!  diftloffoa,  lh«  Hnippui, 

^.  Muippu  Kji  la  Fbilonidva,  eonc«niiif  tha  pnniihisoiit  of  tho  proud  in  Hndat:  fivrfrrlt  A 
•esiiiiatSit  Ttii  iXijvxfi^rm  iXal^tnlar  rSt  di^purui',  fn  fit  lid/mm  0FfrolrtA>nc 
oAfvr  ra<  Butri^ii  dytBur  rtrtPX'^rdrf £. 

Q.  IVbit  li  Iba  mla  for  lb>  coiuliiiclion,  rfnxvjnlnt  <-ur  d>'a(lur  I 

A.  Portieipko  u«  followad  bj  tbetuoi  caie*  u  their  verU;  but,  T«rb*  li^l^Lnf  **  lo  oMvb  or 
to  mil*"  fonn  tba|Batti<4  inGnak:  wbafafbra,  r^'J'' goTama  the  fnitiva. 

({.  GJT*  ma  ■  Tm  ttan  TirfiL 

A.  Mrmmt  (bin  praji  to  Apollo :  "nutl,  fraoM  TViI^  M^plr  miltraU  latent." 

Q.  Ou  TOO  •boir  Uul  thai*  •«•••  of  Iba  poet  ua  eooRtDcUd  idci  the  mlet  of  art  t 

A.  n»  eritiei  of  poatrj  lay  down  eeraDlaaD  demandi.  jaetiinUa,)  which  moit  be  ecnIniiHd 
to  in  amj  Tana.  Tbal  Vi>|U  baa  coalbiinad  to  nil  Um  in  the  nbon  ram,  I  «1U  oaw  albiqipl 
Kiihaw.  The  aaaeiire  <•  daUrlhi,  t  batia  epIoTane;  Ihafeel,  (tha  dactjle  ud  the  ipgndaa,) 
wbicb  ■■■  aipfiDpriit*  to  lUa  BaaHn,  bafsf  amploiHl.  la  Iba  wurioB,  Ibe  eaeaurn,  ete^  cba 
pmaga  humoaim  with  all  Iho  mlaa  of  lb*  ait. 

q.  "  Ton  obHTra,"  smtiooaa  the  qDeationet,  ■■  thai  tba  noble  Lord  nDderttudi  all  lb«i  lub- 
jaek^bstl  wWiIohnoweii*IIilii((iinbet{  ia  tba  pkrw 'I>»wh  iaLaUt  cmiitn  Tttrtt'  • 
lafinnllj  noonrata  pmpoiition  T  " 

A.  Te  ihia  poiat,  with  rafhraae*  ta  the  raise  of  kigie.  it  i>  jonr  part  to  rapood. 

SiooTTD  Class. — To  Renard,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writes, 
that  he  himself  is  not  to  give  a  literal  interpretatJon  of  the  Oreek 
poets  and  orators,  bnt  rather  to  assign  that  labor  to  the  scholars ;  but 
he  may,  nevertheless,  direct  their  attrition  to  the  relation  which  exists 
between  oratorical  and  poetical  usage,  and  may  require  l^em  to  copy 
Striking  passages  from  the  classics  in  their  commonplace-books. 

And  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  Latin  authors,  and  a  com- 
parison is  to  be  instituted  between  these  and  the  Greek. 

Im^k^  the  instrument  of  wisdom,  must  be  laid  before  the  scholars, 
the  analytical  or  introductory  part  first,  and  alt«rward  the  synthetical 
or  syllogbtic ;  and  rhetoric,  too,  must  ever  accompany  logic,  for  which 
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mnaro  rstbm  or  mmtcenoH.  j^g 

study  Uie  "Iiutitutes  of  HerenDius"  maybe  taken  aa  a  t«xt-book. 
The  teacher  maj  read,  with  refereace  to  rhetoric,  liis  Olyothiao  and 
FhiUppic  orations  of  Demoellieaee,  and  also  some  of  Cicero's.  What  ora- 
tiouB  of  Cicero  shall  he  read  ?  Either  he  may  dedde  bimseli^  or  he  may 
allow  tfao  boys  to  ohooM;  for  them  should  be  often  permitted  to  use 
their  own  judgmeoL  Daily  exercises  in  style  are  indispensable,  and  a 
higher  point'  mnst  be  reached  therran  than  in  the  previous  classes.* 
The  Boholars  may  also  write  short  disaertations,  and  deliver  them 
either  memoriter  or  Aom  their  not«B. 

On  Sundays,  the  Kpistla  to  the  Romans  is  to  be  read,  learned 
by  heart,  and  recited  by  &1L  The  scholars  of  this  class  must  act  the 
comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautns  to  greater  perfecUon  than  those 
below  them  can  do ;  and,  later  in  their  course,  they  may  represent  a 
play  of  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  or  Sophocles,  which  the  teacher  has 
first  expounded  to  them;  and,  if  they  should  wish  to  take  up  any 
Others  afterward,  they  may  do  so  at  th^  own  risk,  as  those  who  are 
self-instructed. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  first  class  put  to  the  first  in  the 
second  the  same  question  which  the  first  in  the  third  had  left, 
unanswered. 

«.  Bwin  na  Ikia  qoHtoa  Is  lUilHtls,  b  "  nwH  dii  i>tfii  w 
« lOffnllT  Mtonta  propoailioni 

.«.  II  ii  not,  ud  I  tlm  pfina  irbj  II  ii  «>.  A  ami 
wbloh  lb*  dodh  b  oiiud  lo  tba  yaib,  icd  vhlck  (amisiiitH  bIUmi  >  truth  sf  i  rUiltf.  Bat,  Ikh 
pliniHtabodlaiHlUHitliMtwIiIcli  iilncHcllHlwbiak  bftlig.  Tbnfin,  I  (iwlDdi  IbU  k 
■  not  ■  mpplM^  prapoulloD. 

Q.  FIDO  whU  put  of  Lof  ic.  iwl  foe  what  nami,  do  job  ao  ooododa ) 

A.  Fnn  tba  pait  BhaLcalatai  la  dal^it]aB ;  upoo  Ilia  ntm  of  wU^  put  t  takft  my  lUad,  uid 
» laftool  dcdDition,  thai  whiak  la 


«>».,.dbylhbd.SoiUodb.i. 

(J.  Botbaiabaiiotbarniloo 

.a.  tdajihamtearofToui 

B«w,»jr,1la(k.»,.b..iti. 
«.  Ano«»lo..kTaD«l. 

.d.ToJ>dc>l>Tit>pnlp«>,l 

rdl>laatia;Fn»ii«iO«ftia>aDoa«.d«l«aiifb]low.    Yooi 

;  Umaror^  jou  caselwioa  b  a  ■«  taridtir. 

t  UTOnHl;  to  >t  aaaood  popaailic.  b  «.  l«Ui«(  aSimUn.. 

BeDta,  I  couM  oat  latU^  jon ;  tat  Ibo  piaeapla  of  tboiB  at*  pot  tavf  ht  lu  tba  loi 

Upon  this  the  questioner  proceeds  aa  follows  : 

Q.  What  ban  jido  lead  Id  ibatorisl 

.4.  Tba  Snt  aid  taopad  dl*liVB«a  of  Di.  atain  apoD  Cleans  dlitaiaH  sT  Um 
b  dbeaaiad  (ha  fln-Md  pieUan  of  Ao  onM ;  ddbdIj,  iBientkai,  dbpoattjoo, 
and  maiDorT. 

Q.  I>aaiDstJDdgBaDtliitoD|han,tooT 

Jl,  OntoB  elui  judfuoat  nodar  tb*  baad  of  lOTaDlJoD ;  roi.  iDTonlioD  mfp 
dw  bail  ufiuoaina,  DDd  aaiUiolj  m  moM  dlHrimiDala  udjndfa  vImti  maUng 


Bb  o»  cu  aocnnipllih  ij  Mtolt,  b;  imIlatlCM, 
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jgQ  srauiv  nmsif  or  iHsmonoH. 

Q.  WlKl  Mha  uikB  hT«  fga  mil 

^.  Tba  HaoDl  FliiKpplt  of  BtaxMlmM,  ud  CJMDl  pkw  bi  tataVgr  ■odIb  A^riMi  ul 
Cy»  BibMii^  baUa  Ik  am  kaak  rf  d»  UM. 

«.  WkrlWauaDUl 

^.  B«wiHKIiaaunti«i)f  (TBliudniiloiliioriAlBhlU^oniijvHttettMM. 

Q.  WUI  ifki  of  mmnit  (iMiM)  h  wiiplBT^J  fa  Un  plM  ftit  l«bMi  1 

A.  Ib*»li«Id<tan>ia*»niMtgnl*i(SBMl;*  bB I  m  ae  wn fcHUlH wHk  Ai HUn 
tf  wVoiMatt  tiMB  wHk  lUi  of  tba  nilMia  nMii'lilaM  rf  tin  ontfv. 

First  Class. — ^To  Goeliua,  the  teacher  of  the  first  cImb,  Sturm 
writes,  that  he  ia  to  c»try  logic  and  rhetoric  to  a  fdrtLer  extant,  though 
not  to  thdr  perfectioD,  attot  the  manner  of  the  Ariatotelians  and  the 
Qreek  rbstoridans ;  for  this  ehoald  be  deferred  until  the  boya  have 
left  the  gymnasium,  and  th«i  should  be  achieved  by  meana  of  a 
shorter  method  composed  by  himself  (Sturm,)  a  method  which, 
though  Dot  following  Aristotle  throughout,  yet  contuns  all  the  di- 
▼iuons  and  sabdivisioDS  {fftturv  et  partet)  which  ^re  to  be  found  in 
Aiiatotle,  Hermogeues^  and  Cicero.  The  roles  of  logic  and  rhetoric 
are  to  be  applied,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Demoethenes  and  Cicero. 
And,  to  the  same  end,  too,  what  remuna  of  Virgil,  and  some  portion 
of  Homer,  should  be  read ;  for,  these  poets,  Homer  eepecially,  have 
conduced  gr»atly  to  the  perfection  of  oratory.f 

Thucydides  and  Sallost  are  to  be  translated  in  writing  by  the 
scholars  themselrw,  some  having  these  paaaagea,  and  others  those, 
assigned  to  them ;  not  all  taking  tbe  same. 

In  this  claas,  too,  the  dramatic  representations  are  to  he  more  tn- 
qbent,  and  not  a  week  is  to  elapae  without  its  play. 

Of  the  scholars,  Sturm  desires  a  thoroughly  cultivated  faulity  in 
writing  and  in  declamation :  all  that  they  produce^  whether  in  prose 
or  in  poetry,  must  be  artistic. 

The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  are  to  be  expounded  by  the  scholata,  and 
prominent  paaaagee  of  the  aame,  after  the  manner  of  the  rhetoricians, 
are  to  be  amplified. 

At  the  examination,  one  member  of  the  first  clasi  aaked  another, 
as  follows: 

Q.  Ta]l»whU7<nli>T«n>diiiUi«llntelwt 

^.  In  Uh  Ic«1«  of  Dr.  atoiu,  I  l»Tg  Inrsad  tha  pnapb  of  doHwAnliTt  ud  npUMeal  tjUr 
(ina;  in  thitaclc  tli*  lul  two dULkifaa  npoaCieno'i  diriiioHof  (In  onlim.ud  hi!  ekn* 
baiki  "DtOaciii;"  baida  tbn  FluniM* of  EoHpUai  sot  af  DuBoabaBta,  nUllf'i  WIb, 
ud  DgmodlwHa'  npij  to  tlia  hsm  ;  tli*  li(t«  put  of  t>H  ttlihini  of  CbjliHiB ;  ud,  <■ 
Bondiri,  SI  FuTi  tfittla  la  tbg  GaUiui. 

Q.  WliMliiidMHiiiitntJTaij'lkfliiiil 

4.  It  ki  sooelHioa  dnwn  Am  mmhi;  tnnk*,  ud  of  ^Kiil  ih  Is  |xtndia|  tb*  VM  gf 
kBD«M(«.    Foi,  tlms  Hji  AiBtotla, "  DgmeiMnliaii  ii  Um  (jUofia  <^  ■»•»«,  padleitad  upoa 


•Tin.  esB)Klanl  ufOMOl,  (lUtu  cnffMwWu.)  <n  Ik  'Ja  M"  vt  OniDtillu,  oohMi 
irboUr  ud  MiWr  of  u  lUnqK  t«  iMaMUi « la  M  uid*  Um  Mtt  of  tba  ohufH  ilMiod. 

t "  I  u  oonbHvd  tliM  tba  nks  of  ueh  •p«ia  of  onbHj,  H  wd  H  tl»  enuMoti  sT  «ch,  su 
klAnnilocibftlBBoaM;  Ktkst,  If  Iba  inofil«iiHaiain»«liBct,U»Bldb*Fiinj  nMnd 
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■nnurs  srerm  of  nnrrRncnoH. 


TW  iWi«  or  tk  lui  ■  tka  auH  of  da  T 1 

Tlmfin,  lb*  tUnt  of  Um  Km  ■■  utMaAnt  tg  Ifc*  Mf- 

Q.  or  wWt  BUna  !•  Ikh  iHDoMtntioa  t 

^.Uk*pKhstdmiHtn>lin,udla«II*dkTArMMl*rIiJi(n,(iirtbaWI>T.)    n« 


WlxnTtc  II  ii  i*j,  Ikn*  tli>  h 

Tknhn,  with  n  tkc  loa  hu  ul«. 

Thk  U  tba  dowBMntini  a  r«HruK.  For  tba  naiiaa  la  damaatimMd  fim  tti  (Ibot.  Tk*  ^ 
ia  dH  tba  uDM  of  tba  nin'a  apfnuucia;  bnl,  ilw  rliiof  of  Iba  nm  li  tba  aaommtj  and  (fleiaai 
•HaaDf  Uiad4r. 

Q.  BtiKis,llian,THiBaittliittbaiWiB(of  IhanBlalteaaavordafiVhatwaaU  jamajir 
lahoDld  jmnlo  jDU  tbil  It  h  nit  jrat  da;  with  oil 

■d.  I  mold  IU»  la  b«ar  wbaUai  Tin  ean  Initj  ilaamiatniH  winl  ^aa  Aaa  a^naoa. 

Q.  ImcKtbaataUDf  tkiiw>^FiuUbitdlAtaBtftiiaaIbMwhiskatiUlgahanatatiuta(t 

^.  Taa. 

Q.  laitinldarwnr  alFlaikAril 


^.  1  daiij  jMir  aoaaaqoaiKa.  Fat  joa  liaT«  alatad  ft  fUaar  In  tiie  IbnD  at  lb«  ivTaqlb  apaaSaa 
of  tba  4»nute  atatfiU.  Toot  Mnia  d*  lut  botb  laAt  ta  Aa  aaaa  tbliy,  (*)«  (trf]  but  «eb 
loliUnNiilpaist,  (■«<«  IXXa.)  Tlia  Bajnc  of  ]i«i  aifwnnt  poaasiaai  noUiiiif  in  ssmsKia  wllb 
Iba  uinoc ;  tbanfoia,  jam  doihIiiiiIih  Ii  ■  us  atfuf wr. 

Q.  TbaD,THbKTaiUidiadai>pbtatlEi,iri«Tji>d|gbrT'>«T4iiMv. 

^.  Th;  IhanlauiiadlbaiBlaaortWtartaittaaTkMbaaailalinndtaaabTaBllltialrisna 
ratlui,  Dt.  atiiii^  burnt  tba  aopbiitieai  praUama  of  ArlMoUa. 

Hereupon  the  respondeat  ezpoaed  the  faWacj  of  tLe  tvo  following 
sophiams, 

<1.)  H>  who  b  wall  ntaad  ia  ao^laUol  naaniiw  aaaki  Ut  daeaJTa  atbara  bf  bk  aoBctBkia. 
TaaBTlbftlTaflan  wdJTanadlBaDpbMlKlnaaiiiiiivi  joa,  thiaafcn,  laak  la  daaaJTa  na. 

(B.)  Ha  who  hai  fira  flnfan  on  ooa  of  bit  buda,  aba  hai  Ibiae,  aid  tiro,  aad  hai  fin,  liknriM. 
Bnt,  ba  olw  bu  Ibiaa,  two,  and  Bt*,  bai  Iso.  Wboanr,  IbaaaTon,  bai  Sn  fiifan  oa  au  of  kla 
bank  bv  tan  an  (ba  aa«  baad. 

In  rhetoric  there  was  no  eiaminalion,  bnt  the  qneaticming  proceeded 

u  follows: 

.    Q.  Wbit  biTa  JOB  laaiDad  ii  rule  olaaa,  of  aMbaaKlleaT 

Jl.  To  Uul  whicb  wa  hwiwd  ia  lb*  mad  alaa  wa  ban  addad  aitaiHaj,  aad  aona  ptoblaoa 
RwB  Ibe  fliN  book  at  Enalld. 

baanntt 

Q.  BTiiHuaiirtaBelnlaa;  iiuialj.tba  bodBS,  tba  iwUiu,  Ibaaqaalei,  tba  aodiaaiSav- 
hmt,  S  tiopki,  ud  1  polar  einlaa. 

Q.  AtttbaaaaitidaiTlalUal 

^.  So ;  tbar  an  iBafiaaijr,  aad  aooealTad  to  mlt  bea  tba  wmuanB  af  eartaln  eilaiMil 
polaB  and  Unaa. 

Q.  Wbat  la  tba  lana  of  tba  fini  <dnla1 

^.  Tba  flnakf  eiBad  It  tf ff kt,  (boriuo.)  ftaa  tf ^Bfu,  to  UmH;  and  Oa  toBO*,  JtaiUr. 

«.  Si>vl>Hiltaat*d,wltb«paattotbaaiiiof  Ibaaaitbl 

^.  Wbaa  It  puga  Ibna^  tba  potai  II  h  in  ■  HfU  poalUaB ;  btt,  wbaa  aaa  pela  k  aba«a  i^ 
wbDa  tba  albai  la  balow  it,  K  la  aWfaa.    Whgooa,  tba  oaa  ifibn  ii  aallad  ngil,  tba  Hbai 


a  h  Bot  aoOalaaHj  elaar.  I  win  qiioti  tba  BBn  UMII(IM*  *oc*  of 


D,Bl^.d,€oogle 


J32  numvs  ■nrrBH  or  iHcntBonoN. 

Q.  WWtpnptHdaattolnmaiHTil 

A.  To  dif  id*  Uh  ttltaiti  tfim*  inu  u  avf  ud  >  Wmi  IkU;  ud  UMab^  auk  hi  IkoB 
fttMrn  at  in  priHiT  nMlse  wbiak  ditmiiH  daj  ud  (IfliL  Wtw  (In  hb  fa  Is  Iba  <I)i(ik 
telillIpli«a,iliiilaT;  wbKlnllMlairK,  Di(kL    Tba  liu,  It  thlil  lllta|,  OMB  Bp  «bpi«  tto 

4  WbitbiiiteiHDiidHRltl 

jt.  Tba  Bwidiu.    Th>  p>»  lknH«fc  th*  noia  ud  Ik*  po^ 

<.  Fb  irbat  dw  it  vm  1 

^.  nrlksdKmdiiUuisrktiludL  TIm  nih Jiil gibw tt diTJdw tMaia i— ii»  —d »  wm- 
wabiU:  ltlik»iMiHln>ih*ua<>rdi},udib>uiof>i|tmr>ikit«bvtk>iiB<Mwlh* 
tinltiii  tbaappo  bmiHplHn,ilH  Biddiir:  hWh  h«nMiitlaiktliia«,lt  k^te^.    It 


Q.  F«  vkaidoBthia^iHiMBml 

^.  Fm  it  m  mkni  ImviiodL    Tb*  nliMUil  tfhm  It  dinda  Inia  *  uttlbHi  tod  • 
loir.    TbapiisBTiwiUaaarilialHmKiiMUDMoffliiiiiiiarliidtbT  twBtr-baiu< 


«.  WhituaUwrt 

^.  Ari«,el(i. 

^.  Wfcletef  aimwiptiriH.thmimiiBmtbiTl 

4.  Arin  lo  Lifan.  T^om  U  Beacplo,  Odniiii  lo  BtjUluliB,  Oibeh  la  Ci|iri«miii,  Lia  to 

Q.  To  wliat  HI*  ii  lb*  sidiu  iwlMt 

^.  W>M«nuiHb<><iiloci|tta4>urflititiitebjlt;u>llllith>ipWhnrortb*|iluMi,wb>M 

noAi  tb«  apun  of  ibna  bgndrvd  ftvd  tixtj-flra  diji  Hiid  ilj  bodn ;  and  tba  bhwii  hidb  coioplstBlj 
nand  <■  in  •  miKilb,  dt  Iwatr-WK  difi  ud  aitfal  boun.  Mo.  In  noiiciiuiiHi,  lbs  Huaiiigi 
^olw  ••  Uiawt :  "  Not  u  dMuo  lb*  ladinuii  loofir,  I  M  Htlibd  tbil  joo  >rt  ftmlHu  «i(b  tB 
gUxc  lhui|i  wbicb  bin  ban  fino  U  jou  IkU  la  Hud},  ud  1.  Ibiifaw,  wUMmly  mcd  W  yo« 
lb*  paloa  of  vietofj." 

The  fbrc^ing  dweription  friU  serre  to  denote  the  character  of  the 
Strasbnrg  OjmnMium.  We  will  now  coumder  the  College,  with 
which  it  was  connected. 

(To  bo  oaaliDiikL) 

Sunbiato,  wbM*  bvatiH  "oa  tbi  Bpbm  "  Btntm  ompla^Fd  u  o  Ian-boob.  "Tbm  in  In 
iHtinHif :  tb>  T<^  ud  tba  obHigaa.    Tbott  hi*a  o  ri|bt  borlroii  and  a  ri|bl  ipbon  whan  lanilh 

aoMJHt  at  Tifbl  qihaila^  anglsi  -.  wbM«,  Uiaii  luxiiaa  il  aalM  Tifllt,  and  thall  tpbaia  r^jU. 
Tboao  haia  u  obll^na  bariiDa  «ilh  obaiB  tba  polo  li  lilnUd  abora  tbair  boiiiaa  ;  ud,  bacanH 
Ibaft  borimn  InhHarti  Iba  o^nlneelial  at  oblliimufka,  tbair  boriiDO  uoallsd  >Wi(>i<,aiid  Ibait 

a  Wa  find  tbia  mart  lnlallf|lblr  aiprmd  In  SaonAaU,  aa  Mlowi :  "  It  ii  aallad  Iba  aquiiiMial 
baeaow,  vban  Iba  ud  enaita  Jl,  ai  It  doaa  linoa  ia  Iba  ;aai,  tba  da;a  u4  oifUa  aia  aqnal  OIW 
Ihawbelawaild;  wbansa,  It  ii  aallad  lb*  (fiial«- of  H>a  daj  ud  tU  D^t. 
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X.    THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER  IN  LITERATUBfi. 


Thoius  Hood,  die  boh  of  &  booksellor,  naa  boin  id  LoDdon,  io 
1708.  He  entered  the  connting-house  of  a  Russian  merchaot  as 
clerk, — which  he  left  on  account  of  his  health,  for  the  business  of 
engraving,  but  in  1821,  became  sub-edibM'  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  afterward  was  an  author,  by  profession,  tjll  his  death  in  1646. 
Sm  "Whims  and  Oddities,"  "Comic  Almanac,"  Aa,  have  established 
his  reputation  for  wit  and  oomic  power,  and  his  "Song  of  a  Shirt," 
"Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  Ac,  indicate  the  possession  of  more  serious 
and  higher  capaoitiee. 

His  "Irith  Schoolmtuler,*'  "The  Schoolmaster  Abroad"  "The 
Sehoolmatler't  Motto"  abound  in  whimsical  alluMous  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Irish  and  English  schools  and  the  teachers  of  our  day — greatly 
exaggerated,  we  would  fun  beUeve. 


How  Leunisg  dolh  in  nigged  italei  abids, 
And,  like  bee  buhful  owl,  obicurelj  blink. 
In  pensire  glooDU  *nd  corasn,  scucaly  ipied ; 
Not,  u  in  Fatmden'  Halli  ind  domea  oT  piidt, 
Serred  with  gnie  boouge,  like  >  Uype  qoMo, 

In  midM  of  Coggj  moan  ud  nwiMi  green. 
Id  thiteUf  aUnbi^  the  Cellogs  oT  Eilma  1 

Thii  College  lookelb  Soutb  And  WeM  akoe, 
BeekOMi  it  b*ih  ■  cut  in  windows  twain ; 
Cf*)7  KBd  crack'd  tber  be,  ud  wind  dolfa  btow 
TViiough  InnijiBrenl  holea  in  eYtrj  pane, 
Wbicb  DaB,  with  nwnjF  punea,  makaa  whole  agais. 
With  nether  gaizBunta,  which  his  thrift  dolh  teaob 
To  aland  tat  glaM,  like  pionounB,  and  when  nin 
Slormetli,  he  puM,  "  once  more  nnlo  tbe  breach," 
OoUide  ud  in,  Iho'  bicke,  jet  ao  he  mendeth  each. 

And  in  t\)e  mtdat  a  little  door  there  ia, 

WbsieoD  ■  hoard  ibat  doth  congratulate 

With  painted  tetten,  nd  aa  blood  I  wis, 

Thuiwrittan. 

"CHILDRBN  TAKEN  IN  TO  BATE:" 

And  oft«  iadMd,  the  inwaid  of  ibu  gale, 

Ho«t  TanWiloqoa,  doth  ntler  tender  iqneak. 
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Boom  am  •chooutavtrb. 


In  miibt  of  muh!*  of  Liliii,  Fnnch,  and  Omk, 
Which,  (U  i  Itw  Itiih  loDfiw,  ba  IMohMh  Oiam  to  ifiMk. 

For  voow  in  mauit  M  ri^  Qlaial  wiodtf^ 

Aad  idDie  ibr  Doclon  a(  Dirinitw, 

Whom  ha  doth  tuch  U  nunleT  tha  dwd  toiyaM, 


But  aomB  ars  brad  for  wrrics  of  [be  «••, 
Howbait,  their  alora  of  laanuDg  ia  hot  nnaU, 
For  nieUe  waita  ha  ttMDteth  it  woold  ba 
To  Moek  ■  bBHl  with  bookiih  mna  at  all, 
Onlf  to  ba  knook'd  off  by  nidilcaa  oannon  balL 

Six  labaa  ha  airaya,-   amna  littk  ud  aoow  Hf, 
Divided  into  elaaaea  aii }— alaoa, 
Ho  koepa  a  parlcnr  boaidar  of  a  pig, 
That  ID  tha  CoUaga  fknih  to  and  f id, 
And  piekotb  «p  tha  nrobina'  cramba  balow. 
And  eks  iho  leanad  nidimeDla  tboj'  aoan. 
And  ihua  hk  A,  B,  C,  dolh  wtaaly  know,— 
Haraaftar  to  ba  ahown  in  caisTan, 
And  niaa  tha  wmdannanl  of  manj  a  laanad  naa. 

Alaoa,  he  achoola  for  aome  tame  familial  tomla, 
Whenof,  aboTc  bia  head,  aoma  two  or  three 
Sit  dtifcly  aquaning,  like  UinerTa'a  awla. 
But  on  tha  bianohaa  of  no  linng  tive. 
And  oreiloot  tha  laanied  ftmilj ; 
Whila,  aonwtimea,  Paitlat,  fniai  her  iloomr  pait^ 
Dnipa  feather  on  the  noae  of  DoiniDLe, 
Ifaanwhila  with  aeriooa  ajra,  he  makea  raaaaroh 
In  laaTea  of  that  aonr  tiBa  of  knoiriedga — now  ■  biidL 

Ho  diair  ha  halh,  Iha  awfol  PedagDcna, 
Bach  aa  would  maf  iitarial  hazna  imbed. 
Bat  aittelh  lowl;  on  a  baaohen  log, 
Sacora  in  high  aDlborilyand  dnadj 
IdT^,  aa  a  daaw  tor  LeaniiDg,  aeama  hit  baad, 
And.  like  Apollo'i,  all  beaet  with  rajt, 
Baoauaa  hit  locki  ara  ao  nnhirmpt  and  red. 
And  ataod  abroad  -in  manf  aoienl  waya ; — 
Ko  laurel  crown  he  wean,  howbeit  bia  cap  it  baiM, 

And,  nndamtath,  4  pair  trf'  A»igj  biowa 
CVeifaaac  at  many  ejea  of  giiaard  hue. 
Thai  inwatd  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  ataowa 


For  much  he  ioraa  hiaiuliTe  moonlaindew^ 
But  to  depjet  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 
A  bottlo-red,  in  tenaa,  at  wall  aa  bottlo-graan. 

Aa  for  hit  ooal,  "lit  tneh  a  jaridn  ahott 

At  Bpenaer  bad.  en  ha  compoaed  hia  Talaai 
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Boom  aua  BoaotoMAiaa. 

So  tbu  (ha  wind  lul  lirr  bnut  uuik ; 
B«loi*,  h*  mtan  tbs  nMhar  (vti  of  duIm, 
Of  BiiiiwoD  [diub.  but  non-iilDiliBd  at  tba  koea  ^ 
Tbtnce  fiuther  don  tlia  natiTe  »d  pranik, 
Of  hii  own  ntked  Bmcj  hiMinia : — 
T«ro  MBd«li,  witfaoDt  ulat,  completi  lu>  eip^-pM. 

Hathlan,  for  digoitj,  be  now  dolh  lm> 
Hit  fiuuitioD  in  ■  nxgiiUnil  gown, 
ThM  ilunn  mora  eoonUiea  in  it  Ihu  >  map, — 
BIna  tioot,  and  rad  and  graan,  and  — — '  fan>w% 
BeaidM  aome  bloH,  atukdiiig  for  ootmtiT-MwD ; 
And  eka  uma  nnla,  for  atrsaon  and  rivan  wida  i 
Bat,  aomstiinea,  bagful  when  be  looka  odown. 
Be  toina  Ibe  gaiment  of  tha  othar  aids, 
BopaM  iliat  ici  Uie  bolei  may  nerer  ba  eipied  1 

lad  KM  ba  lilB,  amidrt  tba  little  fdk. 
That  look  for  ibadj  or  lot  luimy  noon, 

Hii  qoiet  amile  fbtlaUiaf  (neioua  boon : 
But  when  hi>  moath  dmopa  dowD,  like  ninj  B9tMB« 
With  hoRid  ohill  aaah  littla  haait  nnwanna. 
Knowing,  that  infant  ^w'la  will  bllow  aoon, 
Asd  with  (biebodingt  of  nsir  wnth  and  Motmi 
Thar  ait,  lika  timid  hirea,  all  tnmbllng  on  Ihair  ExdM 

Ak !  lockleaa  wight,  who  can  not  than  repeat 
■'  CordorOT  Colloquy,"— «r  "  Ki,  Kca,  Kod,"— 
Foil  aow  bia  taaia  ahall  make  hi*  tarij  leat 
Uoie  aodden,  tho'  alnady  nnde  of  aod. 
For  Dan  aball  whip  him  with  tha  woid  of  Ood, — 
Saren  by  luls,  and  not  by  natan  nild. 
He  iMTer  apoUi  the  child  and  apaiei  the  lod, 
Bnt  apoili  the  lod  and  nerar  apaiea  the  child, 
And  MM  wUh  boly  nils  daenu  he  Lt  iwxmoil'd. 

Bat,  aoiely,  the  joat  sky  will  nerar  wink 
At  mm  who  take  delight  in  childith  tbioa, 
Aad  alHpe  tha  nelher-niehia  IDu  a  pink 
Or  tendei  hyaninlfa,  inaoribed  with  woa ; 
Smb  bloody  Pedagognaa.  whan  tbaj  ahall  know. 
By  naelaaa  birohea,  that  forlore  noaea. 
Which  ii  u  boUday,  in  Pit  below, 
Wm  hell  not  aaera  deaign'd  for  their  diatie^— 
A  natuchol)'  place  that  ia  all  bottomlene  t 

Tet  wonld  the  Huaa  not  chide  the  wholanma  na* 
Of  needful  diaeiplins,  in  due  degree. 
Deroid  of  away,  iriial  wmnga  will  time  pnidaea, 
Whene'er  Ibe  twig  nntiainad  grawi  op  ■  trat, 
Thii  ihall  ■  Cuder ;  that  a  Whiteboj  be, 
Faioeiooa  laadan  of  atmeioai  bandt, 
And  Leaining'a  help  be  Died  for  infamia. 
By  lawleaa  clfliki,  thai,  with  theii  bloody  handa. 
In  nnuder'd  Eogliah  write  Rock'i  mardenmi  eocomanda 
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Aod  cwitUig  ebofiu  with  tba  bwuB  lomm , 
Houwhila,  the  taurge  t6ta  ttau  mkindl)'  ma 
la  PUw'i  bragma,  vbieh  bu«a  Ui  Btkti  Mt, 
l^kfl  Uutor  ftp  in  wmrlike  foTt,  1  denn, 
That  fabal  J  let  the  fierce  benegeT  in, 
Noi  eeelu  Ibe  Pedegogne  br  odwr  eoana  lo  win. 

Nof«**M  4nv  ka  iMli  to  bead  hie  nln  r- 
Umi  kM  pntM  dew  ii  te  aloe^; 
A«l.deer  ia  8«*eB-Di«l  a*Uu  liee, 
Killed  bf  kiad  esdgel-ple;,  «  (ia  of  pfeof , 
Or  ciimbeth,  oKwiee,  on  eonte  London  mof, 
BinginSi  parehiacii,  a  lej  of  Erin'a  bla, 
Or,  whikBl  he  labori,  waaTei  a  taacj-wooff 

et  fail  home, — hii  Phelim  imile; — 
■E  Incklflig  imp,  who  weepelh  ill  the  while! 


And  moiMIB  her  rugged  etaep,  enfoRiMta  idiiabi 
Like  eeolj  imp,  by  eharp  poatencv  paini 
Fnm  falood;  twig,  and  eke  ilwl  Indiui  eane, 
Whenin,  ilu  1  no  ■agu'd  jnicei  dwell. 
For  thia,  the  while  one  ttripling'i  tloicwB  drtiil, 
Another  weepeih  orer  childbluni  feU, 
Alweja  Dpon  the  heel,  yet  ae?er  to  be  well ! 

Anoa  ■  third,  lor  Ihia  dellcioni  root. 
Late  iBTiah'd  fron  hie  tooth  bj'  elder  dut, 
Bo  eoon  ii  human  Tiolence  tfeot. 
So  bardlr  ia  the  humleaa  bttter  bit  > 
If eanwhile,  tbe  lyraiit,  with  antimelj  wit 
And  mouthing  feoe,  Sendee  the  amall  one'a  moan. 
Who,  all  lamenting  far  bia  lose,  doth  eii, 
Aladt, — miecbence  cornea  aeldomtimea  atone, 
But  aye  Uke  woiried  dog  muil  rue  more  cure  than  oiu 

For  lo !  the  Pedagogne,  witb  nddea  drub, 
SndlM  Ua  MsM-heed,  that  ie  alreadf  Mie,— 
SnpeifluDua  WMmd, — euch  ia  Hiefbrtune'l  rub  T 
Who  etiaight  makea  anewer  with  redoubted  roar. 
And  afaeda  aati  teen  twice  faatet  than  belbre, 
That  atill,  whb  backward  Gat,  be  atnToa  to  dry; 


TiUal 

Bo  Dan,  hj  dim  ot  wHae,  obtaina  e  peace. 
And  with  hie  nnvTal  natender  knack, 
Bjnawdialreaa,  trida  fbnner  grieTanee  emae, 
IJke  teara  -dried  Dp  with  ragged  huekdiaek. 
That  aata  the  mournful  viaage  all  awraek ,' 
Tet  aoon  the  <duldieh  countenance  will  duM 
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Now  all  u  huabodj  andt  with  ■  look  profound, 
Tho  Dominie  lnjs  op«  the  leu-ned  ft"  i 
(So  b«  il  called)  illhoagh  be  dalb  Bipouiid 
Wjuwat  a  book,  both  Oraek  and  LMia  (H* ; 
Now  Ulletb  ha  of  Sodh'b  nide  iulknt  i^. 
How  Roonliii  wu  bnd  in  aafige  wood, 
B J  wflV^uiM  wolf,  dflToid  of  wolfiab  ng/t  4 
And  kid  fonndauon-alona  of  walla  of  mod. 


Anon,  be  lunu  to  th*t  Homeric  war, 
How  Troj  WM  sieged  like  Loodoadeny  town; 
And  Blout  Achillea,  al  hi*  jaun ling-car, 
digged  migh^  Hsotor  with  ■  bloodT'onnm : 
And  eke  [be  bard,  that  nug  of  theii  ranown. 
In  garb  of  Oraece,  moat  begpu-tike  and  torn. 
He  painla,  with  cetlj,  wand'riag  np  aad  dowa. 
BeoaoM,  at  one*,  ia  MTeu  citiea  bom ; 
Andaoiofpaiiahrigbt*,  wit,  all  hia  daya,  Ibriom, 

Anon,  thnnjgh  old  Mythology  he  goea, 
Of  goda  defuDCt,  aod  all  their  pedigreea. 
But  ahani  their  acandalout  amoon,  and  ahowa 
How  Plato  wiH,  and  deir-ej'd  SoctatM, 
Coofoai'd  not  to  Ihoae  bealhen  hei  and  iheii 
But  thn>'  the  clooda  of  the  Olynpio  cope 
Beheld  Si.  Peter,  with  hUbolj  k«;a, 
Aitd  owD'd  their  loie  was  oaajhl,  ud  bow'd  to  Pipe, 
WhilM  all  iheir  puiUind  nee  in  Pagan  nuat  did  (inpi ! 

FnMn  iQCh  quaint  themei  he  (nma,  at  lut  laidi. 
To  new  philoiophiBa,  that  siill  are  green, 
And  ahawa  whit  railmsda  hare  been  tracL'd,  lo|aidt 
The  wheela  of  great  political  machioe; 
If  Engliah  corn  ahoutd  grow  abroad,  [  ween, 
Aad  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  aheel ; 
How  many  pig*  be  bom,  to  each  apalpeen ; 
And,  *h !  how  man  aball  thriie  beyond  bii  nieat,— 
UTith  twenty  aoula  all  re,  to  one  aqnaie  sod  of  p««t ! 

Here,  he  make*  end;  and  alt  the  fry  of  youth, 
That  ttood  around  with  aeriona  look  inlenae, 
CI0M  up  again  their  gaping  eyea  and  mouth, 
Which  they  had  opened  to  hia  eloquence, 
Aa  if  [heir  bearing  were  a  three-fold  aenae. 
But  now  the  current  of  hia  worda  ia  done, 
And  whether  any  frutta  aha)1  apting  from  Ibenge^ 
In  fotore  time,  with  any  mother'a  eon ! 
It  iiithing,  God  wot !  th^  can  be  Itdd  by  noni. 

Now  by  the  creeping  aliadowa  of  the  noon. 
The  hoar  is  come  10  lay  aaide  their  lore ; 
Tfae  ebeerful  pedagogue  peiceina  it  loaD, 
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Smleli  thair  Iwo  tatfi  ukd  itngil*  for  Ih*  dDor. 
Like  inUnl  (pirita  nnted  Aob  ■  euk, 
AH  bljtba  uul  boiiUnni, — but  laa**  two  mora. 
Vi(b  Reading  mM!*  TTsiiuy  fur  a  taak, 
To  map.  whilat  ill  their  mates  in  menr  nuuhina  baak, 

Uka  apoMiT*  Elfina,  oD  the  YndeM  aod. 
With  tendar  moat  io  alaeUj  a>e>growii> 
That  doth  DDl  hun,  but  kiia  the  lole  anabod. 
Bo  aootlily  kind  ia  Erin  to  bar  am '. 
And  ana,  at  Hue  and  Hoand,  jdiTa  all  alone, — 
For  Phelipi'B  goDe  Io  tend  hi*  alep-du&e'a  cow ; 
Ah !  Phelim'a  itep-daaw  ia  a  caDkarM  eiODa  I 
Whilat  other  twein  pU;  it  u  Iriih  low, 
And,  with  ahillelih  anult,  break  one  amltiei'a  bioir ! 

But  eareliil  Dooiinie,  with  caaaeleai  thrifty 
Now  ebugath  farala  for  ratal  ho* ; 
Bat,  fint  of  all,  with  lender  hand  doth  aUft 
Hia  college  gown,  beeaDae  of  aolat  glow. 
And  bang!  it  oa  a  baih,  to  enire  iha  cntr; 
Ifeanwhila,  be  planle  in  airth  the  dippM  baas. 
Or  tniaa  the  jonug  pMatoa*  all  a-row. 
Or  placki  the  fregnnt  leek  for  pottage  green, 
Wth  that  criqi  cntlr  heib,  call'd  Xale  in  Abentean. 

And  *o  ba  wiaelj  apandi  Ihe  fraitful  bonia. 
Linked  each  la  each  bj  libooi,  like  ■  bee ; 
Or  rule*  in  LearniDg'a  hill,  or  trima  her  bow^  ^ 
Wonld  diete  were  many  DBre  nick  wi^te  ■■  ha, 
Ta  awi;  eeeb  capital  aeademia 
Of  Cam  and  Ilia,  for  alack '.  at  sidi 
There  dwella,  I  wot,  aoma  dreaiah  Dominie, 
That  doe*  no  garden  work,  nor  jet  doth  leech, 
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HKW  BMeLAKD  OOUNTAT  BOBOOL. 


Tmt  following  aketoh  cf  a  CauDtrj  Scbool  in  New  England — "  ai  it 
UM,"  ia  oopied  from  the  "  ColttmHan  Jitute,  a  sekotiui  of  American 
Poetrj,  from  vanow  authora — pabliahed  bj  Matthew  Caref ,  Phila- 
delphia, 1794," — ^where  it  is  credited  to  the  New  Mampthtrt  Spy. 


"Ro»d  in  IhB  bibls,— lell  Iha  pUco— " 
"Job  twentieth  and  the  HTenteenth  Teno— 
"  Caleb,  begin."    "  And— he — abill — mek — 

Sir, — Ucaaa  got  ■  pin  and  «>nok " 

"fliUnCB,— «opC«]ab— Moeoe!  belt!" 

"  WbM'i  tbii  compluDtr  "  1  didnl.  Sir,"— 

"  Hold  op  TOOT  hMid,— Wh»t  ist  •  pis !" 

"  O  dau,  I  WMi'l  do  ut  a^n." 

"  Bead  an."    "  Tb*  ineieue  of  hi*  b    b    bar—    " 

"Hold:  H,0,U,S,E,ipalUboiiM." 

"  8ii,  whM'a  tbia  wotdT  for  I  etnt  Mil  it." 

" Cut  jou  indeed!    Wh;  epell  it."    "Sptllib" 

"Boginroanelf,!™!."    "  Who,  IT 

"  Yea,  \rj,    Soie  yon  can  apaD  ll,"    "  "Ry." 

"  Oo,  take  joor  aaaU  and  primen,  go. 

Yon  iba'n't  aboae  the  biUa  ao." 

"Will  piaj'  Sir  Haatei  mend  mf  pan T" 
"Baj,  Haaler,  Ihat'aenongh.    Hen  B«D, 
la  ibia  joDT Dopj t"    "Cant  foatellP 
"  Bel  ^  jonr  Isttati  paialkL" 
"Tra  done  mj  aom — 'tia  jnat  a  poal — " 
"  Let'!  lee  it."     "  Huter,  m' I  g*  oat  T 
"  Yea,— bring  aome  wood  in— Whal**  that  noiasr 
"  It  iant  I,  Sii,  il'a  ibem  bora." 

" Come  BUIr,  read— Wbtfa that r*    "Tiixeak- 
"  Sir,  Jim  hai  anateh'd  m;  rata  awaj— " 
"  Ketnin  it,  Jamea.    Hare,  rale  with  thia— 
BiUr,  read  on,"—"  That'i  cmoked  S." 
"Bewl  in  tba  Spelling-book— Begin." 
"Tha  boys  ate  out" — "Then  oalltbamin — " 
"  Hy  Doaa  bleeda,  Durn't  I  gal  aome  ioe, 
And  hold  [t  in  mj  bmechea  T"— "  Yea." 
"  John,  keep  tout  teat"    "  Hj  aom  ia  iiaia    ' 
"  Than  dot  again— Diride  bjr  (bar, 
Bj  tweWa,  and  twenqr — Hind  Iba  nla. 
Now  apeak,  Hanaaaak,  and  apell  tool" 
"l  oanV— "WbU  Irj"- "T,  W,  L." 
"  Not  waab'd  jioar  handa  jret,  booby,  ba  T 
Van  bad  yoitr  oideia  yeHaidqr. 
One  me  the  (emilB,  hold  /our  hand." 
"Ohi  Ofa!"    "  Then,— mind  my  nait  oam^^" 
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"  Tha  gnmmu  md.    Tel)  when  ih*  pbotii." 
"  C  noDik  like  K  ia  cat  moA  nam" 
'■Mybooki.tOTa-    "Theneit"    "Hereoot-- 
"  E  finel  Dukfli  it  lon^ — ny  note. 
What  m  tba  iti^  and  marka,  Seaaniiab*" 
"Small  pointa.  Sir." — "And  bow  manj,  HadDabP 
"Four,  Sir."    "Howmanj,  GeotgsT    Yoakmk:" 
'  Here'a  more  tbio  S%  in  Di]r  booL" 
"Hoir'athiiT  Jaateanie,  Samf"    "  Why  Pre  bam— " 
"WboknockaT"    "  1  don't  know,  Sii."    "CcBteia." 
"  Yoor  moal obedient.  Sir!"    "And  joiin." 
"SildoWD,  Sir."    "Sam,  paL  to  Ifae  doata." 
"What  doyoubrinf  tateUcbU'iaew!" 
>■  Nothing,  thal'a  eilber  nnnge  oi  tnte. 
What  a  ptodigiatti  tchool !  Tin  aure 
Yoa'Ta  gat  a  hundred  bete,  or  more. 
A  mud,  Sii,  ir  jou  plaaw."    "I  will- 
Yon  giila,  till  1  eome  in  be  ilill." 

"  Coina,'  wo  can  dagoe  to  nighl — ao  700 
Diamiaa  joar  bnin  diilracting  crew. 
And  come — For  all  Ihe  giria  ara  there. 
VsV  hare  a  fiddle  and  a  plajer." 
"Well,  mind  and  hare  the  aleigh-belll  arat, 
ni  aoon  diemiia  m;  regiment-" 

«  Silence !  Tbeaecond  claa  miut  raad 
Aa  quick  aa  pouibis — ptooaed. 
Not  round  j'ovT  book  yet?  Stand— be  fil'<l— 
The  next  read,  alop— the  next— the  neil. 
Yon  need  not  read  agaic,  'tis  well." 
"  Come  Tom  and  Dick,  chuie  aidea  to«pelL 
*'  Will  thii  word  do  T"    "  Yea,  Tom  apell  dnnoe. 
Sit  Mill  there  tH  joa  little  onea." 
"I'Te  got  a  wori,"  "Well,  name  it."    "Oijitrf." 
"You  apiill  it  Sampaon."    "G,  I,  Z," 
•'SpaUconacience,Jack."    <'S,0,N,- 
S,  H,  U,  N,  T,  S."    "WeUifcne!" 
'<  Put  cut  the  neil" — "  mine  ii  fblka.' 
.  "Tim,^ilii"— "P.H,0,U,X.- 
"  O  iho^ing !  Haxe  jon  all  tij'd  V    "  No." 
"  Say  Haaler,  but  no  matter,  go — 
Lay  by  yoor  hooka — and  you,  Joaiah, 
Help  Jed  to  make  tba  morning  fire." 
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Thb  teacher  who  gives  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  find 
that  no  real  advance  is  made  in  skill  of  hand,  until  the  curve  l\ne  ia 
alt  its  yariationa  is  mastered.  Thia  includes  not  only  the  mathemat- 
ica]  forms,  such  as  the  circle  and  semi-circle,  but  the  infinite  variations 
that  are  required  to  express  the  muscles  called  in  action  by  the  im- 
pulses of  nature,  «hich  demands  the  greatest  maoual  skill.  Without 
this  skill,  anatomical  knowledge  is  of  no  avul  to  the  draughtsman, 
and  in  acquiring  it,  the  eye  becoraes  trained  te  observe  the  nicest  va- 
riations of  line,  Bs  the  ear,  in  the  study  of  the  musical  instrument, 
leams  to  discriminate  tike  slightest  possible  variation  in  sound.  Then 
the  miad  and  hand  work  in  unison,  and  the  artist  does  Dot  stop  in 
his  progress  to  conmder  the  rudiments  that  he  has  thus  made  his  own, 
any  more  than  the  writer  to  consult  his  grammar  and  dictionary. 
After  each  has  thrown  off  his  productjon,  so  to  speak,  he  may  in  Oie 
correction  of  it,  refer  to  the  rules  that  govern  his  art,  and  which  are 
common  to  all  cultivated  minds.  Here  the  author  has  the  advantage 
of  the  artist,  for  if  there  are  more  to  give  just  criticism  in  Bteraturo, 
and  who  will  not  spare  him,  there  are  also  more  to  appredate  fine  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  certainty  that  he  will  encounter  this  critidsm,  makes  the 
author  careful  to  inform  himself  of  all  that  belongs  te  good  writing,nnd 
incitee  him  to  ^m  at  the  highest  standard  of  merit  The  artist,  on 
the  contrary,  meets  no  such  tribunal.  The  judgment  of  die  public 
in  regard  to  his  productions  has  no  standard ;  for  the  people  to  whom 
his  work  is  presented,  have  never  been  taught  what  constitutes  the 
merits  of  a  picture. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  shall  they  leom  this  I  Just  as  all 
men  learn  to  judge  the  works  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet, — when 
by  a  long  course  of  training  they  have  mastered  the  same  elements, 
and  the  same  rules  and  prindplea  that  govern  the  productions  of  the 
most  (pfted,  and  have  acquired  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  the  intrinsic  and  the  meretridous. 

The  student  who  would  acquire  skill  as  a  writer,  first  leams  ortiiog-' 
rsphy,  then  grammar ;  then  the  various  elements  of  composition  in 
a  gradual  course  of  practice ;  and  finally,  produces  an  original  theme 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  art  of  writing ;  and  any 
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teacher  will  tell  him,  that  it  it  in  llus  way,  and  this  only,  that  he 
will  become  a  sacceMful  author.  So  the  ardst  miut  first  learn  the 
ciure,  then  the  combio&tioii  of  cnrrca  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, then  the  elements  of  compoeition,  which,  if  he  would  so  un- 
dentand  as  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  others,  he  most  practice 
more  or  leas  himself.  In  no  other  way  can  he  acquire  aidll  to 
excel  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  or  qualify  himself  to  judge  the 
merits  of  works  of  art.  No  studeot,  whatever  his  object  in  the 
{nirsuit  <^  the  study,  should  stop  short  of  compoeition.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  one  who  is  taught  the  art  of  conipoung  in  written 
language  will  become  an  author ;  bnt  the  educatioa  he  has  received, 
enables  him  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  literatnra.  So 
education  in  art  enables  one  to  enjoy  all  its  productions,  and  a&rds 
the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  understanding  the  character  <y(  pictures, 
statues,  etc,  which  bear  0x6  impress  of  great  minds  that  have  choeen  the 
langu^^  of  art  as  their  medium  of  espresuon,  and  in  which  they  have 
embodied  conceptions  as  great,  and  beauUee  of  sentiment  as  exquisite 
as  thoee  of  any  poet  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  or  sang  to  the  music 
of  his  harp.  Ezpresuons,  that  to  those  ignorant  ot  art,  are,  alas  1  a 
dead  letter. 

The  next  question  is,  where  shall  we  find  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  impart  the  requisite  instruction  ?  And  we  can  only  answer,  where  I 
The  Schools  of  Design  should  have  prepared  them ;  but  they  have 
s^ally  fiiiled  in  this  department  which  onght  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent object  of  those  institutions,  and  efficiently  accomplished.  I 
have  known  scholare  who  attended  the  schools  in  Boston  and  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  qnalified  for  teachers,  express 
their  Inttet  disappointment  in  having  failed  to  obtain  any  true 
instruction,  or  any  knowledge  of  art  that  was  improving  to  them' 
■elves,  or  that  could  be  imparted  to  othera. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  this  department  as  well  as  that  for 
every  otho*  branch  of  education,  should  be  in  the  care  of  educatois. 
"A  committee  of  taste,"  or  a  "  committoe  of  benevolence,"  can  not 
understand,  much  less  provide,  for  this  great  want.  No  institutions 
can  do  so  much  toward  it  as  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  with 
them,  the  responsibility  rests.  The  committee  of  a  Normal  School 
are  provided  with  funds,  and  the  Principal  to  whom  they  entrust  its 
direction,  has  it  in  his  power  to  r^;ulate  the  studies  required,  so  that 
all  introduced  shall  have  their  due  share  of  time  and  attention.  The 
Frindpal  of  a  private  school,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  governed  by 
the  wishes  of  the  various  parents  and  guardians  by  whom  he  is 
employed ;  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  dadded  by  the  scholan  in  the 
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ohoice  of  studies,  except  io  regard  to  music  and  Freuch,  which  in  sll 
cases,  ability  out  of  the  question,  are  coasidered  as  indispensable 
acquirements. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  drawing  is  already  taught  in  the 
Kormal  Schools.  Yes — mechanical  copying.  This  I  have  seen, 
vhen  the  teachers  worked  futhfully  according  to  their  ability ;  taught 
quite  as  well  as  they  were  taught  themselves,  perhaps  better.  But, 
let  me  ask,  is  it  well  enough,  when  it  is  not  the  best  way  ?  When 
neither  teacher  nor  scholar  can  apply  a  rule  or  explain  a  pnn<uple  of 
art?  When  instruction  in  this  department  falls  bo  far  below  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  every  other  ?  And  with  the  power  controlled 
by  tliB  committee  of  the  Normal  Schools,  are  they  doing  justice  to 
the  scholars,  when  this  department  is  neglected,  and  the  place  of 
teacher  badly  filled  ? 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Education  in  Europe," 
ehowa  the  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  edu- 
cated, and  the  educators  of  that  country ;  and  if  it  is  so  important  to 
then),  is  it  not  equally  important  to  as  who  ^m  at  the  same  standard 
of  attainments,  and  if  possible,  higher?  Tho^e  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  can  see  and  understand  the  advantage  that 
foreign  artizans  have  over  onr  own,  ^m  the  tr^ning  of  eye  and  hand 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  drawing  has  given  them.  In  scientific 
research  too,  they  have  the  advantage;  for  in  Europe,  every  depart- 
ment of  scientific  study  has  its  scientifio  teacher  of  drawing,  and 
without  the  same  advantage,  can  we  compete  with  them  in  progress  { 
The  great  mistake  with  us  has  boen  in  regarding  the  arf  of  drawing 
as  an  isolated  pursuit,  and  of  no  practical  value;  as  an  accomplish- 
ment that  only  the  few  could  acquire,  the  only  end  and  aim  of 
which  is,  to  make  pictures  to  be  purchased  at  great  prices  by  thoso 
whose  wealth  enables  tbem  to  indulge  in  the  ornamental ;  mistakes 
that  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  profound  and  univemal  ignorance 
of  the  subject; 

Another  mistake  is,  in  postponing  the  commencement  of  the  study 
until  the  scholar  has  passed  the  age  when  thorough  practice  in  the 
rudiments  can  be  required,  and  perfect  ease  in  handling  the  pencil 
can  be  secnred.  The  child  who  is  expected  to  excel  iu  playing  the 
piano,  ia  required  to  commence  very  young,  and  pursue  the  study 
with  diligence  for  a  term  of  eight  or  Ion  years,  at  least,  before  [he 
parents'  ambition  is  satisfied  with  the  display  of  skill ;  when  the 
same  child  is,  in  the  finishing  year  of  school  education,  placed  under 
a  drawing  teacher  with  the  vain  and  unreasonable  expectation  that 
the  result  of  ux  njonths'  efibrt  will  be  "  a  pictnre  to  carry  home."  If 
Ho.  10.— [^'OL.  IV.,  Mo.  1.]— 13. 
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at  tliis  age,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  anj  thing  like  a  Uiorongli 
training,  the  scholar  rebels,  the  parents  are  dissatisfied,  and  the 
teacher  is  pronounced  incompetent,  and  ill-qualified  for  his  place. 
Bealizing  this,  he  will  either  leave  it  in  disgust,  or  pander  to  the  &1se 
ambition  of  fond  parents,  deceiving  them  nith  a  performance  of  his 
own,  which  they,  in  their  ignorance,  Teceiva  as  the  work  of  the 
scholar.  The  result  is,  parental  pride  and  vanity  are  grati&ed  in  this 
exhibition  of  skill  accredited  to  their  daughter's  account,  she  is 
flattered  by  the  enconiiumB  it  calls  forth,  and  to  their  friends,  who 
are  equally  veil  informed  on  the  subject  of  art  and  its  requirements, 
the  teacher  is  duly  recommended  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage. 

To  overcome  this  ignorance  of  art,  and  the  evil  is  not  a  light  one, 
tliere  ia  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  give  this  branch  of  study  ita 
proper  rank  in  schools,  banning  with  the  State  Normal.  No  change 
can  be  effected  in  public  opinion,  until  the  public  are  as  well  educa- 
ted in  this  department  of  scientific  skill  as  in  eveiy  other.  To  accom- 
plish it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  fdr  to  secure  complete  success,  we 
most  begin  with  the  young,  and  train  them  in  sure  and  gradual  pro- 
gress, until  they  have  mastered  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  art. 

The  Grat  elementary  lesson  should  be  in  the  handling  of  the  pencil 
in  preliminary  exercises,  that  shall  enable  the  scholar  to  commence 
with  regular  lessons  successfully.  In  the  delineation  of  his  lines  three 
things  are  required,  viz.;  accuracy,  force,  and  freedom, — all  of  which 
must  be  constontly  inculcated,  till,  in  the  imitation  of  any  object  or 
group  of  objects,  the  student  has  acquired  sufEcient  skill  to  give  the 
designed  effect,  without  the  aid  of  his  teacher.  He  may  then  com- 
mence with  the  practice  of  light  and  shade,  which  should  also  be 
studied  on  the  caat,  accompanied  with  instruction  in  the  principle! 
that  govern  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  a  single  object, 
or  a  group  of  objects.  If  the  scholar  is  advanced  too  hastily,  the 
disadvantage  is  never  overcome ;  every  elementery  step  must  be  sure 
and  of  course  graduaL  Hence  the  importance  of  commencing  young, 
that  there  may  be  time  enough.  First  let  form  be  mastered  ;  then 
light  and  shade ;  then  color ;  then  composition ;  for  this  system, 
whatever  may  be  the  natural  ability,  is  the  only  royal  road  to  eicellence. 

It  has  been  already  steted,  that  no  student  of  drawing  should  stop 
short  of  compoffltion ;  and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  compose  with 
ease  and  skill,  the  practice  from  the  commencement  should  be,  draw- 
ing troTa  the  cast,  rather  than  from  the  paper  model ;  because,  in  the 
firtt  place,  vnth  this  method  of  study  and  practice,  the  teacher  can 
lead  his  ecbolar  on  from  step  to  step  from  the  outset,  until  he  is  pre- 
Ttared  to  draw  &om  life.     In  the  teamd  place,  by  commendng  with 
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tiie  cast,  he  drawa  with  mora  confidence  and  independence  ever  sfW. 
On  the  contrary,  commencing  with  the  p^»er  models  gives  a  feeling 
of  timidity  with  regard  to  drawiog  from  objects  that  is  not  readily 
overcome.  Li  the  third  plaoe,  in  making  bis  own  delineation  of  an 
object,  instead  <^  a  mechanical  copy  of  a  drawing  placed  before  him, 
the  scholar  feels  that  he  is  really  producing  something  new,  which 
increaaas  hia  interest  in  the  study,  and  ia  a  constant  atimulos  to  im- 
provemenL  Tf  he  has  any  genuina  taste  for  art,  he  may  in  this  way,  ' 
be  gradually  advanced  until  he  has  thoronghly  mastered  the  art  of 
oompoutioD,  when  he  is  prepared  to  design  according  to  the  ability 
with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him. 

Sy  oommendng  with  the  cas^  is  not  meant  that,  of  the  human 
figure,  which  is  too  difficult  for  a  bc^nner,  Architectnral  ornaments 
ench  as  are  used  in  house  decorations,  furnish  a  variety  of  simple 
curves,  as  wall  as  combinationa  of  cuves,  that  afford  eicelleut  studies 
for  the  fint  lessons.  These  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  none 
adopted  for  the  purpose  that  are  false  in  taste  and  skill,  because  the 
scholar  should  be  tr^ned  from  the  beginning  to  learn  the  laws  of 
aidty  and  harmony,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  compoeition  of 
every  subject  however  limited.  The  difference  in  the  progress  made 
by  the  scholar  in  uung  a  series  of  good  and  correct  models,  or  tboae 
that  are  poor  and  &ulty  is  incalculable.  For  this  reason,  the  selection 
of  models  should  never  be  a  question  between  scholar  and  teacher,  or 
parent  and  teacher,  for  art  is  governed  by  established  rules  as  simple, 
and  by  scientifio  laws  as  arbitraiy  as  those  that  belong  to  music  or 
to  geometry.  In  other  studies  pursued,  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs, for  the  t«acbers  employed  in  the  various  departments  ore  supposed 
to  be  better  qualified  to  judge  than  the  scholars.  But,  alas !  for  the 
teacher  of  dravnng.  In  the  first  place,  all  children  are  allowed  to 
say  whether  they  vUh  to  learn  to  draw,  and  their  own  incUnatJon 
deddes  the  question.  This  atndy  beiog  the  only  one  in  regard  to 
which  they  ara  left  fi'ee  to  chose,  shows  them,  at  once,  that  no  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  it.  If  they  otgect  on  the  plea  of  having  no  taste 
for  it,  no  one  r^^atds  it  as  evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  natural  gifts;' 
but  what  parent  ever  allowed  a  child  to  say,  that  they  had  no  taste 
for  music ;  ear  or  no  ear,  tastn  or  no  taste,  the  master  is  summoned 
to  make  an  accomplished  musician  of  the  subject  given  him;  and 
ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  tase,  the  child  is  made  to  work  with  inde- 
fetigable  diligence,  and  the  lessons  are  steadily  pursued,  intermingled 
with  alternate  tears  and  remonstrances,  which  svul  nothing  with  the 
parent,  for  musical  skill  commands  a  litUe  coveted  ielat.  This  the 
sdiolai  does  not  always  secure,  but  as  a  reward  for  the  application 
made,  her  individual  pleasure  in  after  life  is  greatly  enhanced  bv  the 
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gratification  of  a  eiiIlJvat«d  taste,  in  tlie  rreqnent  opportDDitics  id 
of  liBtenitig  to  fine  music. 

In  the  next  place,  if  latent  talent  b  deretoped  with  the  growth, 
the  fean  that  Bhonld  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  and  skill  in  this,  as  wet]  aa  in  other  atudiea,  hare 
passed  by.  Bnt,  daring  that  period,  the  eye  and  taste  have  become 
•omewhat  cultivated,  and  if  the  art  of  drawing  is  then  attempted,  the 
reiy  slow  progreas  made,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
puerile  effi:>rt  of  skill,  will  dUcour^  all  who  have  not  more  than  an 
ordinaiy  afaare  of  ability. 

Before  cloeing,  I  would  beg  leave  earnestly  to  reeommend,  that 
drawing  should  be  taught  scientifically  in  every  school  where  it  is 
taught  at  all,  mora  particularly  in  the  State  Normal,  the  osteneible 
object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  departments  of  instruc* 
tion.  Our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rules  of  art  are  founded 
in  science,  and  that  drawing,  to  be  taught  successfully  and  usefully, 
most  be  taught  scientifically.  The  author  of  an  eiceediogly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  article  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ncation,"  entitJed  "  Science  and  Scientific  Schools,"  (  Vol.  II.,  p.  354,) 
in  speaking  of  the  ancients,  says,  "they  had,  it  is  true,  built  magnifi- 
cent temples.  But,  the  taste  of  the  architect,  and  that  of  the  stat- 
uary, or  poet,  is  simply  an  emanation  from  the  divine  breath  within 
man,  and  is  cultivated  by  contemplation,  and  only  snrfiuie  contact 
with  natnre."  Will  the  writer  pardon  the  liberty  taken  in  commend- 
ing to  his  attention  the  sdence  of  art?  He  will  find,  on  understand- 
ing it,  that  magnificent  temples,  and  beantifhl  statuary,  as  well  as  all 
works  of  art,  are  the  result  of  study  and  scientific  skill,  and  never  in 
any  instance,  designed  and  accomplised  simply  by  what  he  considers 
inspiration,  and  mere  "surface  contact  with  nature." 

Id  the  same  article,  (p.  866,)  the  writ«r  speaks  of  the  result  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London,  when  the  English,  finding  by 
comparing  the  productions  there  exhibited  with  their  own,  that  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  surpassed  theirs  in  the  display  of 
artistic  skill ;  the  skill  which  of  all  others  gives  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  great  marts  of  the  world,  for  the  artistic  will  eclipse  the 
mechanical,  even  in  its  greatest  perfection.  And  what  bnt  scientific 
art  gives  the  French  artizan  the  advantage  over  all  others,  and  in  all 
marketa  commands  the  preference  for  their  productions  ? 

-In  the  comprehensive  plan  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  which 
embraces  nothing  snperfiuous  to  a  thorough  edacation,  "drawingand 
the  history  and  criticism  of  the  art"  are  included.  If  the  art  of 
drawing  is  worthy  of  a  place'  in  the  list  of  studies  pursued,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  the  same  thorough  attention  as  the  reat  ?     And,  if  art  is 
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not  to  be  studied  scientificallj  in  a  Rciantific  scbool,  why  should  it  be 
introduced  at  all?  We  heartily  Bjmpnthize  in  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion expressed  by  the  writer  for  the  New  Haveo  Scientific  School,  and 
at  the  BBine  time  beg  leave  to  wy  that  when  properiy  pursued,  such 
is  the  influence  of  this  study  upon  the  whole  mental  culture,  that  if 
other  sdenlific  schools  will  give  prominence  to  the  study  of  »rt, "  Yale, 
like  other  shaded  plants,  will  begin  to  dwindle,  and  her  laurels  Esde." 

It  is  true,  aa  he  says,  our  young  men  go  to  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  higher  mental  cultivation  than  the  bcilitjes  affi>rd- 
ed  them  in  their  native  land  enables  them  to  gain  at  home ;  and  what 
is  it  that  toarlcs  so  decided  a  difference  between  the  advantages  afford- 
ed them  in  European  iostitntjons,  and  those  in  the  United  States? 
Is  there  any  point  of  difference  so  material  in  the  two  systems,  as  that 
of  art  culture,  which  is  Uiere  considered  as  of  firat  importance,  and 
here  entirely  overlooked  ?  In  Oermany,  no  student  of  Greek  is  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  ancient  classics,  until  he  has  attended  lec- 
tures upon  Greek  art,  and  become  familiar  with  the  antiquities  col- 
lected in  their  rich  museums;  and  that  he  may  understand  these 
lectures,  he  is  first  taught  the  rudiments  of  art  at  school  with 
elementary  practice. 

In  all  pursuits,  we  Americans  look  at  the  practical  and  the  profit- 
able, and  in  e^iaininiDg  the  statistics  of  art,  we  find  that  in  Apellea' 
time,  when  every  well  educated  Greek  was  well  educated  in  art,  pic- 
tures brought  the  highest  prices  to  living  artists;  for  then  Apelles 
sold  his  picture  of  Alexander  grasping  the  thunderbolt,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesiis,  for  two  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  Corr^ggio,  who  died  in  1534,  executed  his 
"Saint  Jerome"  for  about  two  thousand  dollars.  In  174&,  the 
king  of  Portugal  offered  ninety  thousand  dollars  &r  it.  When  the 
French  had  possesion  of  Pama,  the  duke  vainly  offered  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  redeem  the  same  picture  from  being  sent  to  Paris. 
Benjamin  West,  who  in  his  day  was  honored  in  England  as  being  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  received  in  1817,  four  thousand  dollars  for 
his  "AnnuQciatioQ,"  then  considered  one  of  his  beat  pictures.  Is 
1840,  the  same  picture  was  sold  by  auction  for  fifly  dollars. 

West  undoubtedly  possessed  great  natural  gifts,  and,  by  diligent 
application  and  study,  found  out  for  himself  much  that  belonged  to 
the  practice  of  art.  Still,  he  never  overcame  the  disadvantage  undw 
which  he  labored  from  the  want  of  early  instruction,  and  never  at- 
tained the  excellence  that  he  would  have  done^  had  he  received  thor- 
ough training  from  a  master.  Canova  swd  of  him,  "  he  groupt,  he 
does  not  compose."  In  his  time  art  was  hut  little  cultivated  in  Eng> 
land,  and  eomparatively  few  then  went  to  the  continent;  where,  in 
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Ttsidng  the  gslleriea,  the  taste  becomes  cnltJTKted,  And  the  eye  gaiin 
the  power  of  discrimination.  During  the  preeent  ceotary,  maay  hare 
availed  thenueWeB  of  thie  great  advaDtage;  hence  the  different  eati- 
mate  made  of  the  pecunioiy  value  of  Weet's  pictures  in  hia  own  tinae 
and  the  present ;  a  fact  worthy  of  note  by  all  who  claim  for  art,  as  for 
manufadnrea,  a  certain  and  available  profit. 

Many  who  go  abroad  tor  the  purpose  of  seeing  ancient  works  of 
art,  are  incapable  of  appreciating  tbem,  because  in  their  education 
this  branch  of  atady  hat  been  entirely  ot^ected;  alill,  they  claim  to 
be  judgea,  and  are  ambitious  to  procure  fine  picturea  and  statuary,  the 
poaseeeion  of  which  will  prove  th«r  superior  taste  and  Judgment. 
In  this  they  tacitly  acknowledge  the  great  importance  attached  to 
the  subject,  and  at  the  same  lame  unwittingly  betray  thdr  ignorance, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  having  no  schools  of  in- 
struction. Our  government  pay  great  prices  to  native  artists  for  their 
pictures,  and  thus  by  voluntary  patronnge  dialinguish  them  above 
their  fellow  countrymen ;  yet  no  importance  is  attached  to  a  school 
of  art.  The  great  inventive  power  of  our  people  is  freely  admitted 
by  those  of  other  nations  with  whom  we  come  in  competition,  bat 
onr  productions  are  leea  finished  than  theira,  because  the  inventors 
have  received  no  arctic  truning,  and  of  course  their  work  suffers  in 
the  comparison. 

Impressed  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  the  pursuit  of  art  there  is 
some  radical  defect,  one  says,  "  all  that  our  artists  need  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  those  of  Europe,  is  a  liberal  patronage."  An- 
other says,  "  if  we  would  have  art  succeed  in  America,  we  must  have 
large  public  galleries,  thrown  open  to  the  people,"  A  third  says, 
"  artists  can  never  do  any  thing  here,  they  must  go  to  Italy,  the  land 
nt  art."  But  the  true  question  is,  shall  art  be  tan^t  to  our  people 
saentifically,  and  with  the  same  care  as  other  studies  pursued  ?  or 
shall  it  he  condemned  as  utterly  useless,  and  therefore,  unworthy  the 
attention  of  educatJouists  ? 

On  this  point  let  our  educationists  decide,  and  act  conscientiously 
for  the  good  of  the  young  who  are  to  perpetuate  our  Republic,  and 
protect  its  future  intercats,  and  for  whom  they  have  in  all  other 
branches  of  education  acted  so  judiciously  and  energetically.  Let 
not  those  who  are  to  follow  after  them,  and  on  whom  the  same  duties 
tnnst  devolve  fbr  the  interests  of  their  succeasors,  while  grateful  that 
so  much  was  done,  mingle  their  gratitude  and  praise  with  reproach 
and  r^ret  that  in  the  education  given  them,  one  valuable  pursuit 
was  nei^ected,  one  important  thing  omitted,  a  study  which  of  all 
others,  opens  the  way  to  profit,  to  honor,  and  to  distinction,  both 
individual  and  national. 
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IsTRODuoTOBT  Obse&vxtiohs. — ^[q  the  preceding  lectures  c^  this 
series,  we  were  occupied  with  the  oonsideratJOD  of  the  perceptive 
and  the  expreisive  focultiea,  with  a.  view  to  the  plan  and  purposes  of 
education.  Following  the  historical  order  of  developmeDt  in  the  dif- 
ferent claases  in  which  the  mental  powera  may,  for  such  purposes,  be 
grouped,  we  enter  now  on  the  studj  of  the  various  modes  of  intellectr 
ual  action  which  may  be  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
Reflectitk  F^citltieb. 

Here  we  are  met  anew  b;  a  difficulty  inherent  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, in  the  paucity  and  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  which  it  employs 
to  deeignat«  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
"  reflective  faculties,"  is  a  serious  impediment  to  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  ooncepUon,  as  regards  any  attempt  at  exact  definition  or 
'satisfactory  classification  of  intellectual  acts  or  conditions.  The  term 
"reflective,"  however,  if  we  resort  once  more  to  the  serviceable  wd 
of  etymology,  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  language,  wiU  prove 
strikingly  suggestive  of  meaning ;  and,  by  its  figuraUve  force  and  pe- 
culiar significance,  will  atone,  to  some  extent,  for  its  deficiency  in 
philosophic  precision. 

The  term  "perceptive,"  (literally,  tajttn^  lArtm^A,}  su^estathe  in- 
tellectual condition  in  which  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  tiLtin^,  receiv- 
ing, or  forming,  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  The  term 
"ez[vession"  implies  a  state  in  which  the  mind  Is  undergoing  a 
process  of  prating,  or  being  pretted,  from  within  outteard.  But  the 
term  **  reflection,''  [bending  back,]  subsets,  figuratively,  that  state  or 
act  of  the  nund  in  which  it  reflects,  repeats,  or  givet  baek,  inwardly, 
the  images  impressed  upon  itself, — the  effects  of  which  it  is  conscious, 
— whether  produced  from  without  or  &om  within,  whether  occasioned 
by  perception,  imagination,  conception,  or  emotion.  In  this  condition 
it  is  implied  that  atteDtion  turns  inward,  and  dwells,  more  or  less 
consdoiuly,  on  ita  internal  subjects,  rather  than  on  the  objocts  by 
which  they  may  have  been  occasioned. 
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The  histoiy, — ao  to  Uim  it, — of  iDteUectnal  action  implied  in  the 
appIicAUcMi  of  the  word  "rdJectiTe,"  repreMota  the  mind,  as  in  the 
act  of  goin^  fortli  from  ita  inner  self,  ineetin|;  the  fonns  of  the 
external  world,  and,  b^  the  impreaaion  which  tbeae  produce  npon  it, 
"  r^ectdnff,"  (turning  back  or  inward,)  npon  itael^  to  contemplate  and 
deliberately  coiuider  wbiU  it  there  conadonalj  beholds.  Nor  does  tiie 
term  lose  aught  of  its  ugni6cance,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  inward 
addon  of  the  mind  on  Om  {^nomena  of  ita  own  oonsdotuneaa,  when 
the  forms  of  ima^naljon,  or  even  of  pure  thought  itself  become  bo 
forcible  as  to  attract  and  absorb  the  attention.  The  figurative  word 
then  represents  the  mind  as  tnming  back  upon  itself,  to  look  inward, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  define,  or  consider  more  fully,  the  objects  of  its 
own  creation,  and  to  follow  the  truns  of  thought  which  thete  safest. 
In  eidier  of  the  supposed  cases, — whether  the  objective  or  the  sub- 
jective world  fnmiah  the  data  of  thought, — the  result  is  an  ultimate 
inward  movement,  which,  although  it  may,  in  given  initancee,  lead  to 
the  anticipation  of  external  action,  as  a  coniequeDoe,  is,  so  far,  a 
purely  mental  condition,  sanctioniag  the  popular  usage  wliioh  appUeS 
the  term  ^  reflection  "  to  all  modes  of  intellectual  action  which  are 
of  a  strictly  internal  character. 

Recognidng  this  fact  of  language,  and  pursuing  our  analysis  of  the 
human  faculties  as  sul^ects  of  disdplinary  culture,  we  now,  therefore, 
change  our  field  of  observation,  and  pass  &om  the  outward  spheres  of 
perceptive  observation  and  eipreeuve  communication  to  the  silent,  in- 
ner, invisible,  spiritual,  and  tpareiy  intellectual  region  of  Tkougkt. 
We  now  contemplate  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  as  an 
intelligent  and  rational  being;  and  we  trace  the  working  of  those 
powers  which  ally  him  to  "  things  unseen  and  eternal." 

Following,  as  before,  the  method  of  observing  (1,)  the  Jbrmt  of 
mental  action  grouped  under  a  given  classification  ;  (2,)  tJieir  actua- 
linrf  principle,  or  motive  force ;  (3,)  their  natural  and  habitual  tendency; 
(4,)  the  retulls  of  their  action  \  and  (6,)  the  tdveational  proctttti 
consequently  required  for  tJieir  development  and  discipline,  we  proceed 
to  a  summary 

(I.)     EiimBRLTiDH'    OF  TQB  RxrXEOTTVE  Fachlthb. 

Memory,  Conception,  Conaciousneas,  Resaon,  Understanding,  Judg- 

Sxplanalortf  Semark. — This  clsseification  is  presented  not  as  one 
philosophically  complete  or  exhaustive,  but  merely  as  a  suggestive  out- 
line, for  educational  puipoees.  It  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  chief 
of  those  forms  of  mental  actjon  which  may  be  regarded  as  acta  or 
powers  not  only  strictly  interior,  but  pwrely  inUUectucU,  as  oootradis- 
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tingnished  from  thoM  wbich  Eire  concerned  with  the  ezteniKl  olgeots 
ind  &cts  of  ptreeption,  from  thoee  which  consist  in  inward  or  outward 
moTements  of  feeling,  and  from  those  whidi  are  conversant  with  th« 
ideal  forma  and  creations  of  the  imagittation.  A  more  exteneiTe  chu- 
afication,  iacluding  the  snbdivitiona  and  subordinate  details  of  reflec' 
tive  intellection,  will  neoeesaril^  present  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  oar 
analysis,  when  we  come  to  the  oonuderataon  of  the  Tarions  fonns  of 
exeriMse  to  whidit  this  gronp  of  faculties  is  subjected  in  the  prooeeeea 
of  ednoation. 

(1.)  1A.MM.0KI '.  tht  Satit  of  Sejleetive  Power. — This  faculty  nat> 
nially  olums  our  Ant  attention,  when  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  the  power  of  refiective  intelligence.  Tt  is  this  faculty 
which  enables  htm  to  take  the  firat  step  from  the  exterior  and  object- 
ive world  into  the  interior  and  subjective.  Its  exercise  empowen  him, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  of  sense,  to  retun  or  to  recall,  tcx 
indefinrte  periods,  and  at  indefinite  intervals,  the  ideas  which  he  de- 
rived from  them.  He  can  thus,  at  pleasure,  dispense  with  the  actual 
presence  of  external  objecta,  and  yet,  by  dwelling  on  them  mentally, 
after  he  has  withdrawn  from  them  outwardly,  pnnne  the  trains  of 
thonght  to  which  they  give  rise.  As  a  result,  he  thus  acquires  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  his  own  interior  being,  and 
eonverts  the  pabulum  of  intell^nce,  fiimished  in  die  data  of  the  oat- 
ward  world,  into  the  pure  elements  of  intellectoal  sustenance.  The 
activity  of  this  power  is,  in  fact,  the  measnre  of  his  growth  in  mental 
stature  and  strength.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  intelligent  pro- 
gress, whether  we  regard  memory  as  the  grand  receptacle  and  depon- 
tory  of  all  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  at  once  the  rudi- 
ments of  intellactnal  life,  the  springs  mental  of  action,  and  the 
material  of  thooght,  or  as  the  chain  which  links  the  past  to  the 
present,  and  retains  every  acquisition  as  a  footiiold  for  the  next  step 
forward  in  the  processes  of  reason  and  the  investigation  of  truth. 

RetHembnmee. — ^The  faculty  of  memory,  even  in  its  comparatively 
passive  and  quiescent  form  of  mere  retention,  or  rtrmmbranet,  given 
man  the  power  of  holding  with  a  firm  grasp  all  the  treasures  which 
observation  enables  him  to  accnmnlate  from  without,  and  to  carry 
them  with  him  into  that  internal  region  of  thonght  where  they  are  to 
be  assimilated  to  bis  own  mental  being,  and  become  component  parts 
of  It,  in  transfignred  forms  of  living  power  and  beauty.  Not  only  so : 
but  even  the  involuntary  susceptibility  of  this  vast  capacity  preserves 
in  the  mind  the  imprint  of  every  passing  thought,  every  form  of 
imagination,  and  every  mood  of  feeling,  which  has  character  enough 
to  excite  bis  attention  and  recall  him  to  himself  in  the  exercise  <3t 
consdousaess  and  reflection. 
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InttOeefml  md  Moral  OJieei  ef  Jffmory^-This  benign  reteaUve 
power  gina  iiaity  to  huw'r  iiit«lleotual  and  moral  life.  It  is  the  surd 
and  Bteadfait  anchor  bj  whiob  he  grapples  the  preeent  to  the  past, 
and  IB  aani  from  the  fluctnation  and  {ragmeatuy  toeaing  of  "  the  ig- 
iiorant  proBent,"  In  the  wide  field  <tf  culture^  mamoiymakeathemind 
the  seed  plot  and  garden  ground  (^  all  the  knowledge  which  hmnao  care 
and  kindnan  hare  the  akill  or  the  power  to  drop  into  it.  Fertilized 
l^  the  genial  inflnenoea  it  well  directed  education,  the  retaitJTe  ca- 
pad^  of  memofj  beoomee  rich  in  eTat?  precioua  and  noble  product 
of  mind  l^  which  tlie  intoUectnat  life  of  the  woild  ia  uooriahed  and 


But  it  ia  aa  an  element  of  inlelleotoal  and  moral  power  in  human 
cAoraeUr,  that  thia  faculty  rereabitsehi^vidDe.  Ita  very  nature  and 
tendency  is  to  oonatitate  man  a  rtfitetiw  being,  by  wilbdrawing  him 
from  the  influeuoB  of  a  too  excluuve  regard  to  tlie  preeent  and  the 
external ;  hj  soliciting  his  attention  to  the  profoundeat  Teritiee  of  his 
own  intelligent  and  immortal  being  ;  and  by  balandng  the  stern  real- 
ides  of  experience  against  the  sometimes  felladous  solidtations  of 
hope,  or  the  grare  aclualitke  of  the  past  against  the  doubtful 
promisee  of  the  future.  It  prompts  to  thought,  and  leads  to  security 
amidst  uncertain^  and  distraction.  It  iDvites  to  reflective  meditatioity 
by  the  snggestdve  materials  in  which  it  abounds.  It  cherishes  conlem- 
plation,  by  opening  to  the  mind's  eye  the  long  vista  of  the  past  with 
its  fest-linked  tnuns  of  scene  and  incident  and  actjon,  and  the  inef- 
&ceaUe  imprcesiDns  which  all  these  have  graven  upon  the  heart.  It 
tends  to  make  man  a  connderate  and  thoughtful  being,  by  the  faith- 
ful monitions  which  it  fnrnishes  to  the  lips  of  wisdom  warning  against 
die  errors  o(  judgmeDt  or  of  will,  by  reminding  of  their  penaltiea 
fi>rmerly  incnrred. 

Remembrance  savee  from  the  domineering  ascendency  and  absorb- 
ing attractions  of  the  sensuous  and  the  transient,  by  intermitigling  with 
the  fluidity  and  evanescence  of  the  present  the  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  past.  It  l2ins  twds  to  give  gravity  and  weight  to  char- 
acter ;  and  if  its  inflnenoe  is  sometimes  a  shade  too  sombre  for  gayety, 
it  contributes  a  not  undesirable  dement  to  tbe  sternness  of  manhood, 
as  a  safeguard  to  tbe  firmness  of  will.  Its  office  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
preventive  one, — to  aave  man  from  the  instability  which  the  exclusive 
influence  of  things  present  and  things  outward  might  induce ;  and, 
by  attracting  him  inward  to  himself,  it  favors  the  acquisition  of  that 
selfknowledge  which  ia  the  anchor  of  his  safety. 

BeeotUelian. — I^is  term  is  bnt  another  name  for  the  feculty  of 
memory,  and  merely  intimates  that  the  impresuons  made  on  the  mind 
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b;  a  givw  object,  scene,  or  event,  may  bav«  been,  for  a  time,  effaced, 
or  its  elements  disperaed,  by  tbe  iDterrentioQ  of  other  agenciea ;  and 
that,  with  or  witboat  an  effort  of  tbe  will  to  that  effect,  but  by  the 
operation  of  some  law  of  mental  aaBotsation,  the  idea  recun  or  10- 
tnms,  S8  it  were,  and,  perhaps,  imexpectediy  and  auddenly,  to  the 
mind.  We  are  thea  aaid  to  "reoollect,"  {gaUur  apain,)  or  recall 
what  hod,  for  h  Beaa(»i,  escaped  the  reteotive  hold  of  memory. 

The  very  abraptoeaa  and  suddeDoeea  of  the  tranu^n  of  thon^t, 
in  such  instanoae,  exerts  a  peculiar  power  on  the  reflecUve  action  of 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  striking,  more  impresaive,  aud  more  ef- 
fectual Recollectioa  may  thus  li^t  np  the  soul  with  the  uistantaue- 
oua  ^eam  of  a  rekindled  thought,  or  plunge  it  into  tbe  depths 
<^  a  past  grief;  or  it  may  arrest  the  will  on  tbe  very  biink  of 
remembered  evil.  A  long  train  of  profound  reflectiom  may  thus 
be  suggested,  which  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
whole  life. 

A  mere  flash  of  reflection  has  sometimes  sufficed,  by  the  instant  re- 
calling of  BC«neaof  childhood's  innooentenjoyment,  or  tbe  injunctions 
(^  parental  wisdom  and  love  to  reinstate  conscience  on  its  rightful 
throne,  and  bring  back  the  tempted  to  himself^  or  to  restrain  him 
from  the  first  steps  of  a  career  of  rain.  A  remembered  promise, 
pledging  honor  and  truth,  has  sometimes  risen  up  as  a  barrier  against 
an  approaching  tide  of  overwhelming  guilt.  Averse  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, darting  across  the  mind,  has  checked  the  hand  already  stretched 
out  to  do  the  deed  of  wickedness  which  no  after  tears  of  penitence 
could  have  sufficed  to  wash  out. 

But  not  as  a  prmenlive  only  does  memory  thus  subserve  roan's 
highest  interests  :  its  recurring  suggestions  are  not  less  frequently  in- 
spiring ;>r(»np(n-«  to  every  form  of  virtue.  To  the  dispirited  traveler 
on  tbe  pathway  of  Ufa,  it  comes,  sometimes,  as  an  inspiring  angel, 
with  measaf^  of  cheering  and  encouragement  drawn  from  the 
remembered  virtues  of  tbe  struggling  great  and  good  who  have  gone 
before.  It  points  him  to  "  tbeir  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  and 
bids  bim  "  take  heart  ^;un."  It  reminds  him  that  bis  great  reliance 
is  not  on  the  outward  and  the  material,  but  on  that  "  hidden 
strength"  of  which  our  greatest  poet  speaks  so  eloquently.  The 
maxim  or  tbe  motto  which  the  guardian  care  of  tbe  mother  or  tbe 
teacher  had  engraven  ss  a  watchword  on  the  tablet  oi  the  heart,  in 
early  years,  recurs,  sometimes,  to  indte  to  noble  deeds  or  noble  en- 
during, the  man  encompassed  by  difficulties  and  dangers  before  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  sta^ered.  The  "  one,  last,  best  efibrt, 
more,"  which  wins  the  crown  of  victory,  is  that,  not  unfrequently. 
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whicb  feliowa  the  backward  glance  of  memory  to  lli«  parting  soeae, 
and  fitrewell  words  of  a  parent's  bleHiDg. 

Memory  ai  a  Street  of  Ctttlivatioit. — In  either  6ma,  whether 
tbat  of  retentive  remembrance  or  momentary  reoollec^oo,  memory 
fiimlsbes  the  materia],  and  eobdts  the  action,  of  the  whole  claw  of 
T^eotive  hculties.  To  the  educator,  therefore,  the  jodii^onB  cnlli?a- 
tion  and  development  of  this  capacity,  in  the  minds  committed  to  hi* 
care,  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  that  the  impresaible  memory 
of  the  young  may  be  rich  in  valuable reaonroes,  and  stroogfortheud 
of  every  good  purpose,  sound  and  healthy  in  its  action,  firm  in  ita 
grasp,  and  prompt  to  yield  np  its  acquiaitiona  when  in  demand  for 
intellectual  emergendea. 

The  true  teacher  will  be  carefiil  that  this  indispenuble  servant  of 
the  mind  be  not  exhausted  by  overworit,  that  its  strength  be  not 
expended  oa  worthless  material,  that  its  receptiva  capacity  be  not 
crammed  to  unhealthfat  and  unprofitable  repletion,  at  the  expense  of 
inactjon  and  inanity  to  all  the  other  onpaoitiee  of  the  mind.  But  of 
the  appropriate  modes  of  exercise  for  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty, 
we  ahdl  have  oocasion  to  speak  more  fully  under  the  head  of  educa- 
tional  processes. 

(2.)  CoNCBPTiON  :  Stymcio^eal  Smu  of  fhe  Word, — ^The  prim- 
itive signification  of  this  term  implies  that  the  miud  has  the  power  of 
" taking ^  {reeeiving,  or  forming,)  ideas  "with,"  (within,)  itself, 
whether  on  data  furnished  from  without,  and  by  the  alchemy  of  mind, 
transmuted  inte  intellectual  forms,  or  on  materials  found  within  itself^ 
originating  in  feeling  or  in  thought,  partaking  of  its  own  character, 
and  wearing  forms  purely  ideal.  In  the  process  of  intelligence,  «on- 
eeption  presents  itself  as  the  counterpart  of  peretplton,  performing,  in 
the  interior  world  of  thought,  an  office  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  domain  of  eitorior  observation. 

It*  Proper  Aeeiptation. — The  term  "conception,"  in  its  fiill  and 
proper  acceptation,  comprehends  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  intel- 
l^nt  contemplation  or  cognition  of  any  object  or  subject  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  ideal  world.  It  applies  to  the  recognition  or  cre- 
ation of  the  forms  of  imagination  and  the  figures  of  fancy,  not  leas 
than  to  the  ideas  of  pure  intellection.  In  the  former  relation,  it 
stands  connected  with  the  action  of  the  expressive  feculties,  as  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  lecture ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  sense,  as  a  contem- 
plative and  reSective  foeulty,  that  we  now  regu^  it.  In  this  connec- 
tdon,  it  approaches,  sometimes  to  the  sphere  of  memory,  and  drawa 
from  that  source  the  materials  on  which  it  acta, — whether  these  were 
originally  external  or  internal  in  their  origin. 
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liferent  VieiM  of  thU  f acuity. — Contempkled  in  the  li^t  laat 
meatioDad,  the  faculty  of  (Uaoeption  has,  hy  some  emiDent  writers  on 
iDlellectual  philoaophy,  been  ooDMdered  u  identicAl  with  mmwry; 
while,  hy  others,  its  definite' action  on  forma  furnished  by  imaffatatioit, 
has  been  regarded  as  identifying  it  with  that  faculty.  Hence,  we  read 
of  the  "conc«ptioni  of  memory,"  and  the  "oooceptiooi  of  imagina- 
tion." A  third  class  of  authors  treating  of  intellectual  topics, 
endenlly  r^ard  oonceptjou  as  limply  an  act  of  the  undentaoding. 

The  unaatis&ctorj  character  of  popular  us^e  in  our  own  tongue, 
as  regards  the  application  of  language  to  mental  phenomena,  is  strik- 
in^y  exhibited  in  the  teveral  arbitrary  senses  in  which  the  term 
"  conception  "  is  used,  as  suggeeting  imperfectiou,  dimnese,  or  remote- 
ness iu  tliB  objects  or  subjects  of  contemplation.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, rely  on  any  consentaneous  use  of  nomenclature  as  a  guide  to 
the  character  or  action  of  the  faculty  in  question.  Adverting,  how- 
ever, to  the  highly  suggestive  etymological  sense  of  the  term  "  con- 
ception," as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  metaphysical  TOoabulary  <4 
all  nations,  for  successive  ages,  we  find  the  susceptive  intellect  figura- 
tively representedbyit  a^— wbeuintLe  act  of  forming  ideas — in^artg- 
naUd,  or  fertilized,  not  only  &om  the  various  sources  of  intelligenc* 
furaished  by  the  eztenial  world  of  perception  and  the  interior  spheres 
of  feeling  and  imagination,  but  as  possessing  a  lelf-vivifying  power  of 
creating  and  contemplating  an  inner  world  of  its  own,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  that  without,  though  fonned  of  materials  purely  intal- 
leotuol  and  spiritual; — a  condition  which  is  exemplified  iu  the 
exercises  of  its  own  consdous  intuition,  iu  the  sequences  of  thought, 
and  iu  the  processes  of  reasoaing.  Nor  is  the  independent  power  of 
this  faculty  in  any  case  more  distinctly  perceptible  than  when,  bot> 
rowing  the  congenial  aid  of  reason,  it  inB[ureB  with  intelligence,  and 
moulds  into  symmetry  the  fluctuating  fomu  of  imagination  which 
hover  in  the  ideal  atmosphere. 

This  strictly  interior  power  of  the  mind  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  its  consciously  reflective  action,  in  which, — not  as  in  the 
partly  involuntary  condition  of  mere  remembrance  or  recolloctioD,  it 
is  comparatively  passive,  or  works  under  a  law  of  necesmty, — bnt  vol- 
untarily and  deliberately  cooperates  with  impressions  received  from 
without,  with  a  consdousness  of  their  tendencies  and  of  its  own  action. 
It  is  tlue  power  which  virtually  confers  on  man  a  world  of  his  own, 
— an  intelligent  sphere  of  activity,  independent,  for  tlie  time,  of  the 
external  universe  in  which  he  moves, — a  sphere  in  which  his  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  has  its  appropriate  scope.  The  Etrength, 
the  clearness,  and  the  precision  with  which  this  faculty  acts,  deter* 
mine  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  moral  power. 
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lU  SMtetptibiiity  <if  Oultipation. — In  the  relatdoas  of  edacationsl 
culture,  the  ezerciM  c^  this  fkcultj  beoomes  a  snbject  of  deepest  iit- 
tereat  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  traia  the  mind  to  tne  and  eSectiTe 
habits  of  action.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  give  a  more  imprauTo  view 
of  the  benefits  of  propw  culUvatioD,  or  of  the  susceptibility  of  this 
beaity  to  the  influence  of  culture,  than  the  oootrast  between  the  fee- 
ble and  Ibtile  effcwta  <^  the  child  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  causes  of  the  most  ordinary  plienoinena  of  daily  lifsy  and  the  com- 
prehonsive  grasp  of  oonceptive  intelligence  with  which  the  mature 
mind  of  man  reads  the  great  volume  of  hcts  and  th^  relations,  and 
intoprets  thur  most  hidden  laws.  A  similar  oontnat  is  exhiUted  to 
na  in  the  wondering  ignorance  of  the  savage,  contemplatii^  the  vary- 
faig  aspects  of  nafnre,  and  the  man  of  science,  to  whom  they  present 
themselTes  as  seoeesary  results,  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  reri- 
fications  of  philosophic  theory. 

The  mere  percepdoos  of  the  child  or  of  the  savage  may  often  be 
more  exact  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  becatise  these  depend  on 
the  freshness  and  vividness  of  sensation.  Bnt  the  eoNceptitM  power  of 
the  mind  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  force  of  processes 
purely  mental,  and  the  sljll  and  ezactnees  with  which  these  are  con- 
ducted. In  such  operations,  practice  and  discipline  alone  can  yield 
perfection  as  a  result ;  and  for  anccess  in  them  the  candidate  must 
look  to  the  sustaining  aid  and  the  crowning  hand  of  education. 

Jf  we  would  form  even  the  hnmblest  idea  of  the  mental  value  of 
the  power  of  concepdon,  we  must  refer  to  aU  that  man  has  achieved 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  attainment  of  truth ;  we  must 
advert  to  all  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  things  lying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sense,  in  the  wide  regions  of  opinion,  of  theory,  and  of 
sentiment;  we  must  include  hjs  views  of  his  own  podtion  in  the  uni- 
verse, his  views  of  the  diaracter  of  Deity,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  his  sodal  and  civil  life,  and  of 
all  the  institutions  to  which  his  conceptions  of  these  variona  relations 
have  given  origin. 

It  is  in  these  wider  and  h^er  references  that  conception,  as  a 
power  of  reflective  intelHgence,  indicates  its  peculiar  rank  and  office. 
Working  by  the  blended  Ughts  of  reason  and  of  oonscionsness,  it  en- 
ables man  to  construct  the  &brics  of  stMence  and  of  character,  by  a 
oonsocutive  progress  of  attainments  in  which  every  depout  becomes 
bnt  a  substratum  for  another  in  the  series  of  an  indeGnite  succesnon. 

(3.)  Conaoioromss :  Stymoloffy  of  (As  Term, — ^The  etymoli^ 
eal  Mgnification  of  this  term  invites  our  attention  for  a  moment,  to  tbe 
peculiar  suggestive  value  of  tbe  first  element  in  the  compoution  of 
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tiie  word.  Primitively,  the  meaning  of  this  element  is  fully  given  by 
the  equivident  term  together,  always  implying  a  reference  to 
duality  or  plwralUy.  It  ran^s,  accordingly,  over  the  whole  class  of 
synonyms  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  terms,  "collation," 
"apposition,"  "union."  In  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  term  "  con- 
sciousness," — sioce  the  root  of  the  word  siguifiea  kiuywled^e,  or  intel- 
ligence,— the  mind  is  represented  as  acting  loffetker  with,  or  in  union 
with,  itself — that  is,  with  telf-inUlliffetux.  The  prefix  of  the  term, 
In  this  instance,  accordingly,  as  in  that  of  the  word  "  conception,"  has 
the  virtual  significance  of  inner,  maard,  or  interior,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  mind  acting  on  itself  on  the  objects  of  its  own  creation, 
or  on  the  subjects  of  its  own  reflective  conceptions. 

FitnMt  of  ill  Appliealum. — ^There  is  a  Striking  appropriateness, 
in  this  view,  of  the  term  "  consciousness "  as  a  designation  for  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  momentarily  detaching, 
u  it  were,  ^m  itself  the  idea  of  its  contemplation,  and  working  as  a 
two-fold  power ;  one  effort  of  whici  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  object,  and 
the  other  to  direct  a  wakeful  and  conscious  attention  to  it,  for  some 
purpose  of  examination  or  reflective  inquiry.  The  intelligent  princi- 
ple thus  works — according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term — together 
with,  or  in  union  with  itself,  in  the  compound  or  two-fold  action  of 
eonceptUm,  s.TiA.  attention ;  the  latter  being  introverted,  so  that  the 
uund  is  aware  of  its  own  condition. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  term  in  question  becomes  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly apparent,  when  we  advert  to  the  common  feet  of  esperience, 
that,  in  the  outward  tendencies  of  the  faculty  of  perception,  the  at- 
traction of  external  objects  is  often  so  powerful  and  absorbing  as  to 
cause  the  mind  to  "lose  its  consdousnen"  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  it  beholds,  and  to  forget,  for  a  time,  its  own  existence,  in  the 
force  of  the  attraction  by  which  it  is  evoked,  or  the  intennty  of  the 
ezdtement  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  which  it  temporarily  identifies 
with  the  object  of  its  attention.  In  the  state  of  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mind  la  ulf-pouened ;  it  is  aieare  of  its  own 
state  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  voluntarily  dwells  on  the  &ct  of 
introversion. 

Different  Opinions  on  the  Tfature  of  this  Faculty. — Consciousness, 
as  a  term  applied  to  the  designation  of  a  mental  &iculty  of  the  re- 
flective class,  is,  like  many  other  terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  intel- 
lectnal  analysis,  a  confessedly  imperfect  yet  significant  attempt  to  sug- 
gest a  perfect  recoginition  of  an  act  or  state  porely  internal.  The 
imperfection  here  felt,  attends  more  or  less  obviously,  yet  unavoidably, 
every  attempt  to  define  the  action  of  mind, — that  transcendent  power 
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whose  subtle  agency  often  proves  too  fine  for  the  grasp  of  its  hvmaa 
repreeentAtive,  language,  an  interpreter  whose  terms  are  all,  in 
OHiseqaence  of  the  limitations  of  hnmanitj,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  divsraitf  of  opinion  amoi^  intellectual  philosophers,  therefore, 
oa.  the  nature  of  this  power,  is  not  surprising.  Some  woidd  igntmi 
its  existenoe  as  a  cognisable  faculty,  aod  identify  it  itith  the  mere  re- 
flex act  of  attention ;  others  elaborate  its  action  in  detail,  so  as  to 
identify  it  with  rolontary  and  prolonged  reflecUoa.  Both  these 
classes  of  obeerrers  eridently  take  the  gronod  that  it  is  dependant  od 
the  exercise,  more  or  leM  active,  of  the  will.  But  the  paiDfol  act  of 
consdoosneas  in  the  experience  of  corporal  or  mental  suffering,  is 
often  altogether  involuntary,  and  resists,  sometimes,  the  strongest  ef- 
forts of  the  will,  even  in  the  loftiest  moods  of  her(»sm  itself;  and  the 
intellectual  attraction  of  a  mathematical  problem,  or  a  metapbyuctJ 
question,  will  fascinate  the  cousdous  thinker,  and  draw  him  on  invol- 
untarily, from  stage  to  stage  of  its  processes,  till,  in  the  poet's 
language,  he  "  forgets  himself  tO'Diarble." 

Other  authorities  on  topics  of  intellectual  philosophy,  have  deemed 
it  more  rational  to  assume  that  consciousness  ia  an  inseparable  attri- 
bute of  intelligence, — necessary  to  its  very  existence.  They  represent 
it  as  the  element  which  constitutes  Uie  dividing  line  between  thought 
and  mere  reverie,  between  judgment  and  ima^nation,  or,  sometimes, 
between  reason  and  insanity. 

,  Educational  Vieio  of  thit  Paeully. — For  the  preliminary  analyus 
which  the  intelligent  conducbw  of  education  raquirea  as  his  guide  in 
the  planning  of  bis  procedure,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  take  the  ac-  . 
knowledged  ground  that  consciousnaBS  ia  that  state,  act,  or  operation 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  aware  of  iCa  own  activity.  Ha  will,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  derive  two  most  important  conclusions :  (1,) 
that  the  vividness  and  distinctDess  of  consciousness  most  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness,  exactness,  and  force  of  the  ideas  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  impressed  on  the  mind  from  without,  and  solicit  its 
consdoua  action  as  subjects  of  thought ;  and  (2,)  that  the  dcfinite- 
ness,  the  fulInesB,  and  the  depth  of  consciousness,  must  always  be  in 
propoilJOD  to  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  attention  of 
the  mind  with  reference  to  its  own  inward  acta  and  conditions. 

IntelUctual  and  Moral  Office*  of  CoTtteioutnai. — It  ia  thus  that 
consdousness  assamee  its  true  place  as  a  reflective  faculty,  in  the  re- 
lations of  intellect,  as  the  power  by  which  the  mind  luirns  to  see 
clearly  with  its  own  inner  eye,  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  which 
conception  createe,  to  interpret  nature's  innermost  secrets  of  causation, 
to  follow  the  lengthening  processes  of  reason,  in  the  profoundest  depths 
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of  inTeBtigatioD,  Bad  so  to  construct  the  magnificent  fabncs  of  pure 
adenoe.  The  reQeclire  power  of  cxjQscioUBD ess  becomes  jet  more  im- 
pressive to  us,  wheu  we  regard  ita  vast  influence  od  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  mental  action.  It  tben  reveals  itself  as  an  agent  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  divine  element  of  ctmidenee,  and  as  the  very  condition 
of  the  paramount  influence  of  that  power  over  heart,  will,  action,  and 
character.  In  the  anconscious  condition  of  childhood,  and  in  the 
immaturity  of  experience,  conscience  moves  with  the  light  step,  and 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  soft  accents  of  the  guiding  angel  of  Inno- 
cence. But  it  watches  with  a  jealous  eye,  restrains  with  a  firm  hand, 
controls  with  the  tone  of  command,  or  rebukes  with  Uie  voice  of  re- 
proach, the  conscious  agent  who,  in  maturity  of  years,  departs  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  But  not  in  the  stern  monitiona  or  the  agoniz- 
ing indictions  of  remorse  alone,  does  consdence  act  on  consciousness. 
The  sting  and  the  lash  are  not  its  only  implements  of  discipline. 
Conscience  appeals  to  man's  conscious  power  for  good,  when  it  uses 
"the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,"  and  reminds  him  of  his 
position  "  but  »  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  his  resources  of  intel- 
lect, his  moral  ability,  his  relations  of  duty,  bis  capacity  of  ceaseless 
progress,  bia  deeiretowinthecrown  of  excellence,  his  obligations  to  the 
Author  of  bis  being,  and  his  aspirations  after  an  immortality  of  glory. 

Edtuationat  Cvltart  of  this  Foeulty. — ^The  educator,  therefore, 
while  he  would  guard  his  pupils  against  that  selfish  and  morbid  con- 
BcionaneSB  which  dwells  excluuvely  on  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
and  keeps  him  forever  in  the  abetractfid  mood  of  introspection  and  in- 
troversion, shut  up  in  the  cell  of  sel^  and  withdrawn  from  usefulness 
to  others,  will  use  all  salutary  measures  to  give  vigor  and  life  and  full 
activity  to  this  powerfiil  element  of  menial  actJon  and  character. 

(4.)  'Rkason:  ExplaAalory  Remark. — The  successive  changes 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  are  produced  on  the  original  meanings  of 
words,  will  sometimes  render  a  literal  adoption  of  the  primitive  sense 
of  any  term  an  uncertain  guide  in  metaphysical  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  action  and  phenomena  of  mind.  A  due  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  etymolt^cal  structure  of  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  inteltectnal  faculties,  will  always  serve  to  suggest  usefiil  idefts  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  education.  Such  terms,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgot^n,  had  their  origin  in  simple  and  primitive  stetes  of  human 
life  and  character,  and  are  therefore  exempt  &om  the  uncertainty  and 
ambiguity  resulting  from  the  mental  condition  of  more  advanced 
stagea  of  society,  in  which  opinion  is  refined,  by  false  as  well  as  true 
culture,  into  more  subtie  and  more  sceptical  forms,  and  sometimes 
fiilts  into  the  entangling  web  of  sophistry  and  folse  judgment     The 
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primitlTe  uses  of  language  betray,  it  most  be  ockoowledged,  Uie  his- 
torical childhood  of  man ;  but  they  posMM,  kIki,  the  tnithfnlsess, 
the  simplicity,  and  the  directness  of  that  stage ;  and  their  rivacious 
and  figurative  character  always  render  tbem  Btiikiagly  suggestive.  ^ 
In  philosophic  investigadons  connected  with  the  analytic  study  of 
mind  and  the  adaptation  of  modes  of  culture  to  mental  discipline  and 
development,  the  primitive  signification  of  terms,  whether  it  be  literal 
or  figurative,  becomes,  at  least,  an  index  to  analysis,  which,  if  faith- 
fully traced,  may  lead  to  true  and  satisfactory  condnsionB  on  topics 
otherwiBe  obscure  and  uncertain. 

Stymology  of  the  Term. — To  apply  this  remark  to  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  Clearer  conceptions  and  juafer  views  of  the  faculty  which  we 
designate  by  the  term  "  reason,"  would  generally  prevail,  and  would 
esert  a  corresponding  influence  on  modes  of  mental  culture,  were  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  adverted  to  in  discussions  connected 
wiU)  these  subjects.  The  woid  "  reason "  is  but  the  Latin  scientific 
term  "ratio,"  so  familiar  to  the  ear  and  mind  of  every  teacher  and  every 
student  of  mathematics.  It  has  merely  undergone  some  slight  modifi- 
catdonsin  passingfrom  the  Latin  language,  through  tbeFrench,iDtoour 
own.  Its  original  sense,  therefore,  suggests  the  idea  of  ratt,  measure, 
or  computation,  sa  a  conscious  application,  or  act,  of  intelligence ; 
and  if  we  would  trace  the  simplest  and  purest  form  of  reason,  we 
thus  find  it  in  the  act  of  recognizing  or  constituting  rate,  or  ra^, 
which  in  complicated  processes,  becomes  ^mjporfton,  or  lymmetry. 

Season  eharaeterited  by  the  Hejinileness  and  Cerlainty  of  it$  Action. 
— ^The  idea  suggested  by  the  primary  application  of  the  term  "  reason," 
is  that  of  ff e/nitenect  and  exactnese  of  observation,  carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  examination  by  actual  meamremetil  or  computation.  Ko 
certainty  of  knowledge  can  be  greater  than  what  is  thus  intimated, 
when  the  inner  action  of  intellect  is  verified  by  a  direct  appeal  to  ob- 
jective reality  attested  by  sense;  and,  in  the  legitimate  usee  of  lan- 
guage, the  measured  exactness  of  verified  observation  is  figuratively 
transferred  to  the  decisions  of  judgment  and  the  deductions  of  reason, 
in  the  comparison  and  examination  of  ideas  and  conceptions  begun, 
continued,  and  ended,  within  the  mind  itaelE 

The  processes  of  thought  conducted  on  this  firm  ground,  possess  a 
defiuiteness  which  places  (he  conclusions  of  reason  in  strihing  contrast 
with  the  comparatively  vague  and  indefinite  intimations  i:^  feeling, 
around  wluch  the  boundary  line  of  distinction  can  not  with  certainty 
be  drawn,  even  in  the  moet  vivid  states  of  consciousness.  The  ideaa 
of  reason  stand  thus  contrasted,  also,  with  those  of  imagination, 
which  are  often  shadowy  and  indefinite,  inexact,  or  inadequate,  and 
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alw&jB  GOmparalivelj  fleetiog  aad  uncertain ; — Bometdmes,  unreal  and 
false,  the  mere  flitting  phantoms  of  (axey.  The  purely  intellectual 
conceptions  of  reason,  m  subjects  of  the  mind's  own  inner  eonsdotu- 
neu,  are,  yet  further,  distiDguUhed  from  the  merely  peraptive  action 
of  sense  and  understandtng,  in  the  relations  of  intelligence  directed  to 
the  exUmal  world.  Reason,  working  on  data  atrictiy  mental,  ever 
partakes  of  the  certainty  of  personal  knowledge  and  amvielion,  which, 
to  the  individaal, — whatever  it  may  be  to  othera, — is,  in  its  proper 
relations,  the  surest  of  all  the  grounds  of  mental  action.  Our  senses, 
we  are  awaro,  may  misinform  ns  :  out  conscious  experience  can  not. 

Offitet  of  Seaton  in  DefimHon  and  JJiserimitialion. — This  faculty, 
by  the  measured  accuracy  of  its  action,  becomes  Qie  means  of  defining 
our  ideas  and  diKriminating  tbem  in  differential  det^.  It  groups 
them  in  the  genera  and  tpeciet  of  orderly  daatijicatwn,  and  analyses 
the  complex  into  t^e  simple,  even  to  the  minutest  individual  element 
of  the  compound.  It  thus  enables  the  mind  to  search  and  scrutinize 
the  obscure  or  the  uncertain,  till  every  object  is  brought  out  into  the 
light  of  certainty  and  constnous  knowledege.  In  these,  as  in  all  other 
forms  in  which  this  faculty  is  exerted,  the  appropriateness  of  the  pri- 
mary application  of  the  term  by  which  it  a  designated,  is  distinctly 
perceived.  In  all  its  operations,  it  is  stable,  sure,  exact,  to  abeoluto 
certainty.  It  was  in  virtue  of  its  authority  that  the  great  modem 
philosopher  "  carried,''  as  has  been  happily  said,  "  the  measuring  line 
to  the  boundary  of  creation ;"  and  all  its  inward  and  consdous 
exercises  partake  of  the  same  exactitude. 

Rtason,  an  Authoritative  Foteer. — When  this  faculty  condescends 
to  its  humbler  offices  of  recognizing  the  intimations  of  sense,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  deposits  of  knowledge,  and  muntains  a  comparatively 
qniescent,  receptive,  or  passive  condition,  it  bears  the  unassuming 
deagnalion  of  "  understanding ;"  as  it  is  then  regarded  as  merely  fur- 
nishing the  groundwork,  or  under  stratnm,  of  intelligence.  But 
when  it  assumes  the  higher  office  of  deciding  on  and  determining  the 
exact  relatdons  of  diought,  it  is  honored  by  the  highly  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  "judgment" — a  term  the  etymology  of  which  implies  the 
enunciation  of  right,  or  jvttia,  and  hence,  whatever,  also,  is  implied 
in  its  synonyms,  deeret,  eentttue,  or  decision.  Benson,  when  thus  oc- 
cupied in  comparing,  measuring,  or  exactly  estimating  things  or  their 
rations,  is,  by  the  use  of  language,  personified  as  the  judge,  whose 
office  it  is  to  terutiniee,  compare,  and  balance  evidence,  so  as  ultimate- 
ly to  deeidt  or  determine,  and  give  judgment,  gentenee,  or  decree,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  when  it  was  that  officer's  prerogar 
tive  to  discharge  the  office  assigned  to  our  modem  juries,  as  well  as 
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that  still  reoognized  as  proper  to  him  who  preMdes  in  the  oonrt  of 
juatice. 

When  this  master  &cu!ty  of  human  inteUigenoe  soars  to  a  jet  high- 
er pitch,  and  its  action,  whether  "  intuitive  or  discursive,"  embracca 
great  and  general  principUi,  sees  or  traces  the  relations  of  nteettary 
and  wtivenal  lruth$,  and  anooiuicee  the  majesty  of  eautalum  and  of 
law,  it  resumes  its  wonted  designation  of  reaton, — a  term  too  limited 
for  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  its  action,  and  the  dignity  of  its  office, 
as  man's  highest  functions,  in  the  relations  of  intellect 

True,  it  f^ia  whenever  it  would  usurp  the  appointed  place  of  con- 
Ktenetf  and  rea$on  man  into  perfect  rectitude,  or  when  it  presumes  to 
supersede  the  guardian  office  of  faith,  and  <^ers  man  the  guidance  of 
mere  intellection  to  the  recognition  of  a  patamal  God.  But,  limited 
as  it  is,  hy  the  conditions  of  humanity,  it  still  is,  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  ialelligeoce,  (hat  which  reflects  in  man  the  image  of  God,  and 
to  which,  in  healthy  and  normal  conditions,  all  his  other  intellectual 
power?  pay  homage. 

Season  ai  cognisant  of  Selatwtta. — Reverting  to  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  term  "  reason,"  as  recognized  in  the  application  of  the 
word  "  ratjo"  to  processes  of  measurement  connected  with  time  and 
space,  and  figuratively  transferred  to  operations  purely  intellectual, 
we  are  reminded  that,  in  all  snch  proceeses,  one  ohject  or  subject  is 
r^erred  to  another,  with  a  view  to  determine  or  de6ne  a  eonneclion 
of  some  sort  or  other  between  them.  'Diis  fact  accounts  for  the  usage 
in  language  by  which  reason  is  represented  as  the  faculty  which 
takes  oognizsnce  of^  or  traces,  relatioM  in  general,  or,  in  other  words, 
refers  one  thing  to  another,  for  purposes  of  examination,  eompariton, 
or  investigation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  eonaeelion,  or  their 
independence  of  each  other,  as  an  element  of  thought  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  mind  is 
thus  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  action  coextensive  with  all  the  out- 
ward objects  and  inward  subjects  of  thought,  and  expatiates,  with  the 
delight  of  consdous  freedom  and  power,  in  the  two  great  domains 
with  which  it  is  endowed  as  its  heritage  and  birth-right ;  for  reason, 
not  lees  than  imagination  is  an  exeurnve  faculty,  designed  to  give 
amplitude  and  expansion  to  the  being  of  man ;  and  many  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  latter,  are  those  which  it  achieves  when  fol- 
lowing the  sure  and  Grm  steps  of  the  former,  in  its  excunions  into  the 
unexplored. 

Seaton  at  an  Inventive  Faculty, — The  reference  of  one  object  or 
idea  to  another,  the  comparison  of  one  with  another,  or  the  discovered 
relation  of  one  to  anolher,  yields  within  the  mind  itself,  as  a  result,  a 
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third  ideti,  or  conception,  acre&tion  of  its  own.  Reason  thns  becomes 
a  combining,  creative,  and  inventive,  {_findittg,]  faculty,  not  less  than 
imagination  is,  in  its  peculiar  epbere ;  and,  by  following  ita  nell  aa- 
oertainod  discoveries  through  tbcir  long  and  complicated  successions 
of  ever  freeh-Bpringing  truth,  attains,  at  length,  the  conscious  power 
to  move  in  new  spherea  of  knowledge,  created  by  its  own  activity, 
and  in  which  it  furoiahes  ita  own  material,  and  erects  its  own  structures. 
It  is  thus  that  it  empowers  man  to  futSlI  the  poet's  condition  of 
" erecUng  himself  above  bimself."  Reason,  not  less  than  ita  noble, 
kindred  powers,  Faith  and  Imiigination,  is  then  justly  said  to  "  soar." 

In  the  processes  of  iuveatigatiou  in  which  the  mind  pureuea  its 
quest  of  knowledge  as  the  guide  to  truth,  reason  becomes  the  master 
key  of  intelligence,  the  paramount  authority  of  intellect,  the  law 
which  gives  order  and  unity  to  man's  intellectual  b^ng,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  humanity  in  its  diatincUre  sopTemacy  over  the  lower 
tribes  of  partially  intalligent  nature. 

Aberration  of  Jieaeon. — When  disease  or  passion  has  beclouded, 
or  disturbed,  or  deranged  this  power,  which  heaven  has  ordained  as  the 
txecvlive  of  its  own  first  law  of  on^,  in  the  gradations  of  intelligence, 
man  is  then  dethroned  and  discrowned ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  his  mmd 
extinguished,  wanders,  like  the  blind  champion  of  old,  seeking  boq)6 
one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

Stolon  in  the  proeessei  of  AnalysU  and  Ahftraetum. — When  this 
bculty  is  occupied  with  the  processes  of  collating  and  comparing,  for 
purposes  of  discrimination,  its  action  assumes  the  form  of  "  analyus," 
{lixmening,  detaching,  or  rtiolving^  so  as  to  simplify  the  objects  or 
subjects  of  ooQtempiation,  and  scan  their  utmost  details  of  individn^- 
ity,  in  character,  that  tbe  component  elements  of  the  concrete  may  bo 
distinctly  recognized,  in  all  their  diSerential  relations.  Subjected  to 
this  process,  the  genus,  or  general  class,  is  reduced  to  ita  component 
$pecies,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  the  vamtiw  or  the  individvale  of  whicb 
they  consist.  Last  of  all,  the  scrutiny  must  be  extended  to  the  differ- 
ence between  individual  and  individual,  or  where  still  more  minute  ex- 
amination is  required,  to  the  distinctive  elements  which  maybe  found 
comprised  within  tbe  unity  of  the  individual. 

Such,  in  our  previous  discussion  of  subjects  involved  in  the  theory 
of  education,  we  found  it  to  be  the  requisite  action  of  the  mind  in  tbe 
exercise  of  the  percfplive  faculties,  when  observation  descends  to  tbe 
minutiffi  of  difference  on  wbich  true  distinctions  ore  founded.  A  sim- 
ilar operation  goes  on  in  the  interior  world  of  conception,  when  the 
Ttfttctivt  &culties  are  called  into  their  peculiar  province,  when  the  oom- 
plez  ideas  or  thoughts  of  tbe  mind  are  subjected  to  tbe  processes  of 
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scrutinj  and  analyBis,  and  the  qualities  of  objects,  or  of  ideu,  are,  by 
an  act  of  abitraetion,  {laiiaff  aaay,  withdrawing^  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  if  they  had  for  the  moment,  an  independent  esUtenoe. 
One  quality  of  an  object,  one  attribute  of  a  subject,  is,  by  Hat  concen- 
trated and  exclusive  act  of  attention,  "  abetracted,"  {drawn  aimy,)or 
detached,  mentally,  from  the  object  itself^  and  from  all  the  other 
qualitjea  of  which  it  is  possessed.  The  mindiB,inconBeqneBoe  of  this 
act  of  "  abstraction,"  enabled  to  contemplate  more  distinctly,  or  to 
,  examine  more  closely  and  discriminate  more  exactly,  the  given  quality. 
The  quality  so  diacriminated  may,  in  turn,  become  the  groundwork 
of  classification,  or  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  abstract  reason- 
ing on  broad  and  general  principles  connected  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  truths  of  sdence. 

Intuilion. — The  immediate  action  of  reason  by  which  it  asaents  to 
self-evident  and  necessary  truths,  on  mere  "intuition,''  {impeetion  cyr 
tiffkt,)  without  the  ud  of  any  intermediate  or  intervening  thought  for 
the  discovery  of  sameness  or  difference,  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to 
be  improperly  introduced  in  a  survey  of  the  reflective  faculties  or  of 
educational  processes  for  development.  But,  the  inluilive  exerdse  of 
reason  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  basis  of  its  reJUelive  action,  and,  some- 
tjmes,  is  the  authority  to  which  it  appeals,  when  prosecuting  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  research. 

Proattts  of  Inference  and  Deduction. — Reason,  as  tho  feculty  by 
which  one  object  or  idea  is  referred  to  another,  in  virtue  of  some  real 
or  supposed  connection  existing  between  them,  takes  cognizance  of 
anteeedemte  and  consequence ;  aod,  when  this  relation  is,  in  given 
circumstances,  observed  to  be  uniform,  reason,  working  by  the  great 
law  of  analogy,  "  infcre,"  {bring*  in,)  the  continaance  of  this  uniformity 
as  a  necessary  principle  or  law  of  order.  In  such  instances,  this 
"inference,"  supported  by  the  undeviating  testimony  of  personal  or 
accredited  experience,  becomes  a  firm  belief,  which  identi6es  uni- 
formity of  antecedence  with  the  power  of  cauMtion,  and  uniformity  of 
aequence  with  the  character  of  efeet.  Sequence  thus  becomes  the  law 
of  rational  coimeetion,  and  a  security  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in 
matters  of  theory  referring  to  the  external  universe. 

In  the  consecutive  internal  acta  of  mind,  reason  gives  "sequence" 
to  the  relations  of  thought,  in  exerdses  purely  dixurtive  and  inteltee- 
tual,  by  rect^izing  the  dependence  of  one  idea  or  conception  on  an- 
other, in  the  relation  of  effect  to  caute.  From  one  defined  antecedent 
idea  the  mind  is  aathoiized  to  "  infer  "  another,  as  a  eonuquenee  ;  koia 
"premises,"  [thoughtt  antecedent,)  to  "deduce,"  {draia  down,  derivt,) 
**  conclusions,"    {eloiet,)  results,  or  final  consequences ;  and  thus,  by 
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giving  certainly  to  opinuM  and  aituranee  to  beli^,  in  relations  purely 
mmtal,  it  forgm  the  BUCcesBlve  links  of  that  golden  cfa&iti  of  intellectual 
tuetttity  which  binds  together  the  elements  of  the  tnoral  world. 

Jtetaon,  in  it$  proeetta  of  Oeneralualum  and  iTuiaetion. — In  tha 
wider  action  of  this  soTereign  power,  it  takes  that  highest  course  of 
which  human  intellect  is  capable ;  and,  in  tradng  the  relations  of 
cavtalion,  aspires,  by  ita  power  of  generaliiation  and  its  proceoes  of 
induction,  to  announce  and  interpret  the  lam  of  the  universe,  and  to 
read  the  evidences  of  a  Firat  ordaining  Cause. 

In  these  excuruons,  reason  gathers  in,  from  the  vaat  field  of  anal- 
ogy, eorrapondinff  facts  and  relations ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  pervad- 
ing unity  which  comparison  has  enabled  it  to  discover  as  exiating 
among  them,  reoognizes  that  spacious  principle  of  gmeraiily  coexten- 
sive with  its  own  ctqutoitiai  of  thought,  by  which  it  rises  above  the 
limits  of  the  concrete  and  the  particular  to  the  contemplation  of  titoM 
abstract  ideas  and  compreh^kslve  principles  which  oouttitnte  llie 
prime  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  and  which  bear  the 
atamp  of  supremacy  and  the  insoription  of  Law,  human  or  I^vinet 

Not  leas  impressive  or  sublime  is  the  action  of  this  aagust  &calty 
of  the  human  soul,  when  it  puts  forth  its  eonttrvctive  power,  and, 
uded  by  the  scrutiny  of  patient  experiment,  it  verifies  the  analogies 
4^  phenomena  and  of  fact,  "  inducts  "  them,  ileadi  thsm,]  into  their  ^ 
propriata  groups  of  afinity  and  eorrelation,  plies  tnem  with  its  tenta- 
tive, magnetic,  a^regaUng  power  of  "  hypothesis,"  (iHeortlie,  inter- 
nffative  auttmptitm,)  and,  by  oarefid  induction,  at  last  otmsammates 
the  vast  fabric  of  "theory,"  {int^Uetuat  mnon,)  whose  feundations 
are  laid  in  the  certainty  of  knoneladge,  and  whose  walls  rise,  in  the 
symmetry  of  frulA,  to  heights  which  io^nre  the  nund  witb  awe. 

Batioeination. — In  the  dimneaa  of  ahatract  conceplitais,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  abstruse  relations  of  thought,  or  in  the  apparent  conflict  of 
contrasted  truths,  when  tite  encdon  of  hidden  causea,  or  when  the 
detection  of  intermediate  and  reconciling  prindples,  becomes  eamntial 
to  the  otHudona  recc^ition  of  ideas,  to  the  distinet  conception  of  re- 
lations, or  to  the  firm  conviction  of  troth,  reason  cranes  to  the  mind 
laboring  under  uneertainty,  and  brings  the  aid  of  its  dtfnirwM  pffr- 
cesses  of  ratiocination,  in  tiie  form  of  dwmrtation,  argument,  diteut- 
tttm,  and  (Mob.  Assuming  the  seat  of  judynunt,  it  thus  institutfla 
inquiry,  conducts  examination,  prosecutes  invetHyatioa,  diaeriminattt 
terms,  eemOaieet  allegationi,  compares  conflicting  or^msnto,  v»gkt 
Oppodng  nidenee,  judges  of  JiKte,  rgecls  astumptions,  taipoaas  error, 
detects  truth  or  ftdeehood,  and  pronounces  its  anthoritiTa  and  final 
deeition,  m  the  ineritable  law  of  int«llecdon. 
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ReoMon,  at  mgnitmU  of  TVulA. — Reason,  in  its  judicial  capad^, 
treooa,  or  recognizes  and  announces,  the  correepondence  or  the  dis- 
crepance of  iden  wicL  object,  thought  with  &ct,  conception  with  coa- 
ceptioD,  priociple  with  principle,  propoaition  with  proportion, 
Bentiment  with  Motimeat,  opJuioQ  and  etatement  with  bet,  language 
with  thought,  argument  with  argument,  effect  with  cause.  It  thus, 
by  the  eviction  of  truth,  producea  iu  the  mind  the  result  of  oMmetum  ; 
and  truth,  as  the  consummated  and  perfect  result  of  the  action  of 
reason,  in  its  cogniziance  of  the  ascertained  relations  of  kncnaledgt, 
demands,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  focalty  by 
whose  agency  it  is  discovered,  the  assent  of  the  mind,  in  the  form 
which  we  term  belief, — ^nct  a  bare  compreheDuoii  or  merely  paaeivo 
reception  by  the  undtrslanding,  not  the  mere  n^^ve  acquiescence 
or  silent  admiasion  of  the  judgment,  but  the  consenlaneons  reoogoiliou 
and  adoption  which  come  from  the  voluntary  action  of  rttuon,  uni- 
ting itself  with  the  subject  of  its  contemplation,  and  identi^ng  with 
it  all  its  own  consequent  action.  Reason,  therefore,  hai  to  do  with 
all  the  preliminary  processes  by  which  truth  is  established  ;  and  in 
tlie  moral  not  lees  than  in  the  intellectual  relations  of  thought,  has, 
for  its  office,  the  ufting  of  evidenct,  the  scrutiny  of  ttttimony,  the 
weighing  oi  proof ;  on  the  validity  of  atl  which,  belitf,  as  the  ncvmal 
and  healthy  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  conditioned.  In  the  yet  higher 
cohere  of  Sacred  truth,  belief  becomes  subsidiary  to  the  Faith  which 
tru»U. 

SeoMOR,  <u  naceptihU  of  CuUivation. — As  the  subject  of  disdplin- 
ary  culture,  this  &culty  presents  itself  to  the  educator  as  that  to  whiob 
his  chief  attention  is  due,  in  the  relations  of  intellect,  not  only  from 
its  supremacy  in  the  class  of  fiwulties  to  which  it  belongs,  and  ths 
&ct  of  its  b^gthe  very  constituent  of  intelbgeniM,  but  from  its  pe- 
cnliar  susceptitHlity  of  development  and  training,  and  the  ett«nt  to 
which  it  may  be  rendered  dear,  decisive,  vigorous,  and  oomprehen- 
sive,  by  appropriate  exercise.  No  facnlty  reveals  more  distinctly  than 
this  tiie  pn^reosive  character  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  agent,  if  we 
advert  to  ita  dim,  uncertiun,  and  ieeble  action  in  childhood,  and  its 
oeaselcM  growth  in  soundness,  clearness,  and  vigor,  as  life  advances 
to  its  maturity.  But  when  we  contrast  the  reasoning  powers  of  such 
individuals  as  Newton,  Locke,  Butler,  or  Edwards,  in  manhood,  with 
the  mere  germ  of  latent  capability  which  they  possessed  in  infan(7, 
we  perceive  yet  more  distinctiy  what  education  may  accomplish  for 
the  eduction  and  strengthening  of  this  powerful  element  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  man. 

The  cultivation  of  tlus  &eulty  becomes  yet  laan  important  in  its 
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reanlls,  when  we  advert  to  its  value  in  the  relatjon  of  morals.  Reason 
is  naturally  the  firm  ally  of  conscimee,  in  discriminatiiig  between 
riffht  and  wrontf,  and  in  iastitnUug  those  reflective  truns  of  thought 
by  which  man  is  arrested  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
called  home  to  himself,  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  higher  faculties, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  truer  satisfactions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  recti- 
tude which  he  feels  to  be  the  great  law  of  his  being.  Reason,  in  co- 
operation with  conscience,  then  becomes  the  regulating  prindple  of 
his  actions ;  raising  them  from  mere  obedience  to  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  conservative  propriety,  to  the  higher  infiuences  of  tel/- 
mtell^ence,  eomenlansnu  aetiim,  and  rational  eonformitt/  with  the 
latBi  and  eonditioni  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  Power  by  which 
those  laws  were  ord^ned.  Reason  is  the  eye  by  which  he  learne  to 
read  the  Tolnme  of  revelation, — whether  that  written  in  the  language 
of  the  "  elder  Scripture,"  which  speaks  of  the  "  eternal  power  and 
godhead  of  the  Creator,"  or  that  of  the  recorded  Word  which  makes 
man  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

(5.  and  6.)  Jodowent  and  UKDEBSTAtiDiNQ :  their  Identity  with 
Beaton. — It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  writer  on  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  that,  in  arbitrarily  multiplying  the  number  of  fac- 
ultjee  attributed  to  the  mind,  we  confuae  our  own  views  of  mental 
action,  and  lose  rather  than  gain  by  such  uses  of  analy^s.  In  the 
prosecution  of  our  present  inquiries,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  our  endeavor  to  keep  in  nuod  the  absolute  unity  of 
intellection,  under  whatever  apparent  diversity  of  processes  it  con- 
ducts its  action ;  and  the  preceding  observations  on  muon,  aa  a  re- 
flective laculty,  have,  it  may  have  been  perceived,  presented  the 
operations  of  judgment  and  underttanding  as  virtually  bot  different 
functions  of  rtaton.  To  venture  on  a  figure  drawn  from  tiie  sciences 
of  observation :  Beaton  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  relation  <^ 
"  genus  "  to  judgment  and  understanding  as  "  species."  Reason  sur- 
veys the  whole  ground  of  intellection,  whether  directed  outward  or 
inward ;  it  works  in  the  great  field  of  analogy,  and  on  the  common 
ground  (^  correlation,  eotendeney  and  consiiteney,  in  the  universal 
sphere  of  thought  In  its  comprebensive  action,  it  proclaims  the 
harmoniet  of  the  universe.  It  has  the  power,  therefore,  of  inveatiga- 
tit^  and  proving  analogiei,  and,  consequentiy,  of  rejecting  diteordant 
elemenlM.  Descending  to  this  task,  reason  becomes,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  intellection,  "judgment"  Stooping  yet  lower,  to  trace  and  verify 
relationt  of  humbler  value,  or  of  exterior  character,  or  processes  of 
pamvt  reception  of  knoteledge  or  of  truth,  it  assumM  the  lower  ofBca 
and  familiar  name  of  "  understanding." 
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Maintaining  the  jostnen  of  this  definition  of  the  facnltj  of  reaaoB, 
we  wonld  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact,  so  important  to  the  right 
managetnent  of  education,  that  the  more  closely  we  watch  the  oper- 
ataoDB  of  intellect,  tli«  more  Bearching  the  tnvesdgatioii,  and  the  mora 
minute  oar  analyus,  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  minister  to 
the  manifold  wants  of  the  mind,  and  to  its  healthfhl  development 
The  subdivision  of  naton  into  "judgment"  and  "uDdentanding,"  if 
taken  as  menij  a  temporary  assumption  of  tkeory,  with  a  view  to 
fuller  provision  for  mental  acdon  and  discipline,  can  not  be  objected 
to ;  and,  indeed,  the  common  branches  of  Dsefiil  knowledge  and  (tf 
scientific  acquirement  which  constitute  the  material  and  media  (^ 
intdlectoal  education,  address  themselvea  distinctively  to  that  classifi- 
catioB  of  the  mental  fiunltieB  which  is  commonly  adopted  or  reoog- 
nised.  Of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  when  discnssbg  the 
modes  and  processes  of  cnltore.  Kor  can  any  detriment  to  a  just 
view  of  mind  as  subjected  to  invigorating  discipline,  arise  from  adopt- 
ing, for  the  time,  that  more  comprehenuve  classification  of  the  forms 
of  mental  action,  which  is  now  proposed.  We  shall  pass,  therefore, 
in  our  snbeequent  remarks,  without  further  discussion  concerning  the 
actual  or  assumed  numA«r  of  the  reflective  hculties,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  main  tprinp  by  which,  in  the  proviwons  of  Creative 
wisdom,  famished  in  the  human  constitution,  they  are  kept  in  actum, 
■0  as  to  insuTft  definite  and  salutary  reanlla. 
fTob. 
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■T     aiDBOX     t.    TB&TRB, 
KM  Filndpal  et  Ohwn«T-HUl  Bdunl,  BciMn. 


PioimHs  has  been  styled,  "  the  prasemtire  art  of  all  arta ; "  and 
reading  vhat  is  printed  is  the  means  of  commiuiioaling  to  the  omTer- 
Bal  mbd  of  civilized  man  vhatever  the  press  reoordfl. 

What  a  leveller — periiaps  I  ehould  say,  what  an  eqnaliier  —  the 
capacity  of  reading  is !  No  matter  how  lowly  bom,  how  hnmbly 
bred,  how  obBonre  the  position  in  tifb  of  an  indiTidnal,  —  if  he  o&n 
read,  he  may,  at  will,  put  himself  in  the  beet  aocnety  the  world  has 
erer  seen.  He  may  sit  down  with  the  good  and  great  men  of  an- 
tiqnity.  He  may  oonveise  with  Moses  and  tfae  Hebrew  prophets; 
with  Jesus  and  hie  disciplea ;  with  Homer  and  Plato ;  with  Shak- 
speare  and  MUton ;  with  Fenelon  and  Newton ;  with  Franklin  and 
WaahingtoD  ;  with  all  the  writers  in  prose  and  poetry  whose  works 
have  come  down  (o  ns,  and,  through  them,  with  the  heroes  whose 
deeds  have  become  the  admiration  of  men ;  with  benefactoTs,  whose 
aotB  of  love  and  kiodaees  to  their  race  have  proved  ^em  to  be  the 
sons  of  God.  He  may  loam  the  lessons  of  wisdom  lliat  History 
teaches,  the  discoveries  that  Genius  has  achieved,  the  light  that 
Science  has  ihed  on  the  world,  and  the  inventions  of  Art  by  which 
the  physical  conveniences  and  comforts  of  man  anticipate  even  his 
imagioaiy  wants.  He  may  learn  how  to  live,  —  how  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  secure  blessings,  present  and  fiiture, 
to  himself. 

He  raay  reside  in  a  desert,  tax  away  from  the  Habitations  of  men ; 
in  solitude,  where  no  human  eye  looks  open  him  with  affootJoo  or  inter- 
est,—  where  no  human  voioe  cheers  him  with  ita  animating  tones;  — 
if  he  has  books,  and  can  read,  he  needs  never  be  altme.  He  may 
choose  hie  company  and  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  thus  become 
contented  and  happy,  intelligent,  and  wise,  and  good.  He  thus  ele- 
vates his  tank  in  the  world,  and  becomes  independent  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term. 

Beading,  tben,  stands  among  the  first,  if  not  the  veiy  first,  in 
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imporUnce,  of  the  departmenta  of  school  edacation;  and  I  propose 
to  devote  this  letter  to  the  sabject  of  teaohbg  it  at  school.* 

Furao&Dt  to  the  plan  I  have  heretofore  aQnoanced,  I  begin  with  tlie 
simplest  details.  The  firat  step  in  teachiog  readiog  has  naoallj  been 
that  of  muVing  the  pupil  familiar  vith  the  alphabet,  and  a  large 
majority  of  teachers  of  the  present  time  pursue  this  oourse.  There  Ja, 
however,  a  better  mode,  one  that  is  far  less  irksome  to  the  little  learner, 
and  vhich  savea  time,  irhile  it  brings  more  of  biff  meutal  powere  ioto 
exercise.  It  is  that  of  teaching  b;  words,  —  the  names  of  things,  — 
with  a  repreeentatioQ  of  the  object,  engraved  at  each  word  ;  as,  man, 
cow,  boy,  &c,  attended  by  the  appropriate  figure.  Every  object 
fomiliar  to  the  child's  experience  will  at  once  be  recognized  ;  and  its 
name,  spelled  in  letters,  will  soon  become  to.  him  identical  with  the 
thing  itself.  These  maybe  multiplied  to  anydesirable  eatent.&nd  the 
form  of  the  letters  be  by  degrees  introduced  to  the  ctuld'g  aoquaintance. 

When,  by  frequent  repetition,  he  has  learned  these  words  thoroughly, 
he  should  be  put  to  short  and  simple  sentenoea,  mainly  composed  of 
tbem,  but  without  the  drawings.  His  vocabulary  will  by  this  time 
have  become  somewhat  extensive;  his  interest  will  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  he  will  be  prepared  to  take  hold  saoceesfuUy  of  the  ordina- 
rily repulsive  task  of  learning  the  names  of  the  letters  and  their  vari- 
ous powers.  These  may  be  acquired  through  the  assistance  of  blocks 
or  cards  with  the  names  and  Bounds  printed  on  them,  but  will  be 
learned  with  more  facility  and  pleasure  by  copying  them  with  chalk 
on  the  blackboard.  Rude  will  be  the  work  of  the  child  at  first ;  but 
let  him  be  eocouraged,  and  he  will  rapidly  improve.  The  object  is  to 
make  Bomething  that  to  his  apprehension  is  an  imitation  of  the  letter 
in  the  book ;  o^er  properties  will  follow  in  their  natural  order. 

The  method  of  spelling  the  words  should  be  by  the  towndi  of  the 
letters  whiuh  oombine  to  form  them,  and  not  by  tbeir  nanus.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  giving  the  several  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
and,  after  a  little  practice,  those  of  the  consonants  will  be  easily 
made ;  and  the  pupil  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  of  what 
simple  elements  the  consonants  are  composed. 

The  last  process  in  learning  the  alphabet  ia  that  of  giving  each  let- 
ter its  original  name,  and  no  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  irom 
thus  transposing  the  order  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  taken  will  have  furnished  facilities  for  it. 

When  the  alphabet,  with  the  several  sounds  of  each  letter,  has  been 

*  Bo  unportant  was  this  port  of  edncatloiL  deemed  bj  the  Romans,  thai,  if 
Oufj  wislied  to  eiprees  their  oontempt  of  an  individnal,  ihey  would  aaj  of  him, 
"  He  can  neither  swim  nor  rtad  f  " 
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perfeotlf  learned,  and  the  pupil  begios  upon  new  reading  matter, 
require  him,  wbenerer  he  cornea  to  a  word  that  he  ouiDOt  pronounoe 
without  spelling  it,  to  Bpell  by  tbe  nrntui  of  the  letter  in  the  oase,  and 
not  by  the  name.  Teach  him  to  depend  upon  himaelf,  in  all  casei 
ombraoing  previons  instraction  upon  the  wme  or  ramilar  points.  To 
prompt  him,  in  every  inatanoe  when  he  heaitatea,  ia  to  impede  health- 
All  progresB,  to  keep  the  mind  feeble,  and  induce  liim  alwaya  to  lean 
on  another  fhr  Msistanoe,  at  the  same  time  indol^ng  him  in  a  habit 
of  mental  indoienoe,  always  to  be  deplored. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  pupil  ia  never  to  be  told  a  thing  but  once ; 
this  would  be  piepoaterooa.  On  the  oontavry,  repetition,  repetition, 
nmnnoM  i  ia  the  law  in  teadiing  the  elements  of  language,  as  the 
thrtoe-inouloated  law  of  Oioero,  in  regard  to  oratory,  was  >'  Action  ! " 
Still,  I  say,  the  pi^il  must  Jidp  Mnaelf,  as  far  as  he  has  the  ability. 

A  leproaoh  to  our  Mhoola,  conveyed  in  the  ezpresion, "  It  was  read 
in  &  tchoU  tone,"  ought  not,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  train- 
ing of  teaohen,  to  be  deserved.  I  fear,  however,  that,  with  compara- 
tively few  exoeptiona,  it  is  too  well  merited  to  justify  any  complaint 
against  the  i^ta^e.  The  fault  begins  in  the  primary  school.  [Hie 
tnie  idea  of  what  reading  is  seems  not  to  enter  the  minds  of  many 
teachers,  and  hence  this  bad  habit.  I  understand  reading  to  be  noth* 
ing  more  nor  leas  than  Udking  with  a  hook  tn  hand.  Henoe  it  should 
be  in  practice  simply  an  imitatioD  of  talking ;  and  the  very  first 
words  qsad,  and  all  that  follow,  thron^^ont  the  sdiool  life,  should  be 
given  as  if  the  sentiments  were  uttered  in  personal  conversation.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  scriptural  injunction  in  our  primary-school  reading- 
books,  "  No  man  may  put  off  the  taw  of  G^od,"  is  usnally  read,  N(^ 
ah — ma-on — ma-ah  —  poo-ut — o-<^ — the-ah  —  law-er — o-off — 
Go-nd.  Here,  then,  the  remedy  ahoold  be  applied.  The  child  ^ould 
be  told  to  repeat  the  sentence  without  the  book,  and  be  required  to  go 
over  and  over  again  with  it,  until  he  otters  it  correctly.  The  teacher, 
of  course,  will  give  the  proper  reading  of  it  after  the  pupil  has  made 
a  &ithfiU  effort  without  suooeBS.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  and  never 
allowing  an  erroneous  reading  to  pass  unooireoted,  the  "  teJuxl  tone  " 
will  never  obtain  a  fiwting  in  the  classes. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  ooat  labor,  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  it  is 
worth  all  the  labor  you  may  find  it  neoessary  to  bestow  upon  it.  Yoor 
patience  will  often  be  severely  tried,  but  yon  must  never  yield.  Soma- 
timee  yon  may  not  be  able  to  conquer  without  devoting  the  whole  time 
of  a  class  to  a  amgle  individual.  Never  mind !  Persevere !  Try 
again  at  the  next  reading  time.  Yon  will  finally  snooeed,  imlcss  there 
exists  in  your  pupil  some  organic  defect.    In  soch  case,  it  would  be 
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in  the  litngoage  of  Job  Pnj,  "wo^in'  agHo  nator',"  and  perbapi 
yoni  efibrts  would  be  aDavailing.  Bai  even  here,  I  would  saj,  let 
the  azperiment  be  fairly  and  &iUiftillj  tried  before  givii^  np. 

Akin  to  thii  is  another  diffioolty  70a  may  have  to  enoonnter.  The 
Irish  make  um  of  the  riaing  infieotioD,  in  reading  aikd  speaking,  in 
Bome  oaaoB,  where  we  nae  the  falling.  With  ohildroi  of  that  nation 
you  may  find  it  a  thing  imponible  to  ooneet  this  habit.  Inborn  or 
inbred  from  the  earUeat  period  of  vooal  prtustioe,  it  may  not  be  poam- 
ble  to  overoome  the  fitnlt ;  stall,  I  would  not  despair  of  it  aa  a  for»> 
gone  oonolndoa,  bat  wonld  reeolTe  oo  netoiy.  Thia  determination, 
onoe  adopted,  roiden  almost  all  things  praetioable^ 

Many  writeiB  on  the  sobjeot  have  g^reo  rvlet  ibr  reading.  They 
may  be  very  well  for  adnlta,  and  e§peoially  for  teaohers ;  but  I  doobt 
whether,  wiOk  some  axoeptions,  they  can  be  made  very  nsefnl  to  ioool- 
eate  on  the  pupil.  Whatever  the  mles  adopted  in  a  sahool  may  be, 
M«  pupiU  will  read  as  the  tetuher  doa,  imitating  all  his  peouliaritiea, 
whether  oorreot  or  incorreot,  whether  beauties  or  defonnitiea.  Ha 
shonld,  therefore,  see  to  it  that  his  own  style  —  the  paramount  role 
to  hie  pupils  —  is  the  result  of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste. 

To  say  that  one  must  "  ke^  the  voioe  up  at  a  oomma,  and  let  it 
fall  at  a  period,"  and  that  we  should  "  pause  at  a  oonuna  long  enough 
to  oouot  one,  and  at  a  period  while  one  might  oount  four,"  is  umply 
absard,  as  invariable  rules.  This  may  be  well  enough  in  most  oases, 
but  the  exoeptioDS  oocor  so  frequently  as  to  render  the  role  nugatory ; 
and,  besides,  reading  aooordiog  to  sooh  rules  would  inevitably  be  most 
meohanical,  sdff,  inexpreenve,  and  lifbleas. 

The  grand,  invariable  role  in  reading  is,  read  to  the  ttiue,  T^ua 
involves  explanation  and  ita^uction  on  the  part  of  tha  teacher, 
which,  with  many,  are  wholly  omitted.  The  lesson  to  be  read  should 
be  gone  over  oardoUy  by  him  at  die  time  of  its  assignment ;  the 
obsoure  portions  clarified,  the  olaasical,  historical,  political,  geographi- 
oal,  and  other  allnncms,  explained ;  and  the  attention  of  the  class 
direoted  to  any  words,  difficult  or  tmoonuaoD,  contained  in  the  lesson. 
[Riey  ^onld  then  be  required  to  read  it  rcfteatedly  and  oarefolly, 
before  the  next  class-time,  seeking  the  meaning  of  evsiy  word  they 
do  not  understand,  and  the  [ovper  pronunciation  of  those  words  about 
which  they  have  any  doubt.  When  they  aubseqaently  aasemble  lor 
the  olasB^'eading,  the  teacher  should  examine  them,  to  aaeertwi 
whether  they  retain  all  the  feots  oooneoted  with  the  lesson,  which 
they  are  sappoaed  to  have  acquired,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  pieoe,  in 
their  own  language,  before  they  begin  to  read  it  from  the  book.  They 
irill  then  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  author  and  to  themselves ; 
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bat  no  one  can,  wnlas  by  accideitl,  read  apprepriatdy  vekat  he  doet 
not  underttand. 

A  good  exeroiM  in  language  ia,  to  reqoire  the  pnpila  to  introdnee 
^nonjmes  fbr  cert&in  words  in  the  leasons,  to  be  read  in  the  sentenoea 
in  piftoe  of  the  original  words.  If  these  were  preriouBl  j  indicated  by 
the  teacher,  and  narked  hj  the  si^lar,  those  most  snitable  for  tlie 
ozercise  ini|^t  be  selected,  and  the  benefit  proportionally  inoreaaed. 

Nothing  Borru  better  to  seoore  the  attention  of  the  olaea  than  to 
allow  the  members  to  critidze  each  other ;  to  do  which  most  effectn- 
ally,  ead  one  dioald  rignify,  by  raising  the  hbnd  or  other  sign,  that 
he  has  some  error  to  speak  of;  and  at  the  close  of  one  pnpil's  portion, 
others,  at  the  teacher's  disoretion,  should  be  called  on  to  make  the 
oorrectjons ;  and  so  on  till  every  point  has  been  taken  np  and  set 
right.  These  oorreotions  may  embrace  pronnnoiation,  inflection,  em- 
phasis, the  miscatling  of  words,  tone,  qoantity,  &c.  The  repetition 
oS  the  portion  thna  oritioized  will  tarnish  the  means  of  judging  to 
what  extent  the  corrections  have  been  beneficial. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  a  foregoing  remark,  to  say  that  vo  mlea  can  be 
nsefol  to  the  taught  Here  are  rales,  oompreheDsire  in  extent,  and 
almost  iuTarinble  in  application,  that  may  be  ftdvantageously  insisted 
on ;  snoh,  partioalarly,  as  iu^cate  the  tones  of  voice  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  azpreamon  of  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind,  witik  appro- 
priate rate,  foroe,  Ac.  ^Dieee,  it  is  true,  embrace  departments  of  the 
ratgeot  more  advanced  than  many  of  the  classes  in  sdiool  would  readily 
appreciate, — those  of  taste  sxAfeeUng;  but,  s^l,  the  jndicions  teacher 
need  not  despair  of  making  all  understand  them  in  a  reasonable  ^e, 
if  he  have  books  adapted  to  the  various  capacities  of  the  pupils.* 

That  only  ia  good  reading  whi^  renders  the  meaning  of  the  author 
dear,  fbroible,  and  expressive, — whose  &»us  would  indioate  the  nature 
of  the  Bobject,  even  when  the  language  was  not  understood.  And  this 
may  be  attained  to  by  very  yonng  pupils,  if  well  taught,  and  made  to 
oomprehend  the  lesson  to  be  read.  A  pleasant  story,  or  juvenile  dia- 
logue, a  child  reads  with  great  gusto,  and  as  natnialty  as  he  would 
have  tpoken  the  parts  of  the  charaoterB  represented,  had  he  realty 
been  one  of  them  himself.  And  why  ?  Because  he  understands  it, 
and  toters  into  the  life  and  action  of  the  scene  described. 

*  It  ta  to  be  regretted  that,  in  man;  soliook,  notwithHtanding  the  vast  mun- 
bfT  and  gntdta  of  resding-books,  —  m&i^  of  them  very  good,  and  well  ftdoplad 
to  the  wants  of  the  children,  —  ^  moat  ill-judged  selectionB  are  made,  if  wice- 
(tana  tlie]r  nft;  be  called,  when  apparently  taken  without  the  exercise  of  a 
UiOQght  as  to  the  sppropriateueeB  of  the  mean«  to  the  end  to  be  aacomplished. 
ma  Is  an  erril  of  magnitude,  wbiah  conmiltt«ea  ought  to  abate. 
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Any  raleB,  tlieo,  ihtt  ue  promotire  of  Buoh  &  remit  ahmld  b« 
adopted  and  eoforoed.  Childreo  bood  Imtu  to  oonpidietid  the  appro- 
priate tones,  rate,  and  force,  expresuve  of  chcMiolnees,  of  merriment, 
aiMl  those  of  anger  and  soon,  and  to  imitala  them  with  life-like  truth- 
iulnen.  They  oonld  also  readily  ha  tanght  to  render  appropriately 
those  of  afieotioD,  tendeineu,  pathos,  Badness,  grie^  &o.  Here,  then, 
is  a  foundation  for  some  Talaable  roles.  Having  had  the  nature  of 
the  piece  explained  to  him,  and  being  made  to  understand  it,  the  pupil 
direotlj  adopts  the  tone  and  manner  that  it  requires.  Is  it  of  a 
pathe^o  character  7  —  he  reads  it  in  a  tone  that  excites  a  sjmpathetio 
feeling  in  others : 

"  If  yon  hsTS  tcan,  prepara  to  ihtd  then  now ! " 

"  Slay,  ata;  wiUi  ni !    But !  thou  art  weaty  and  worn  1 
'  And  bin  niu  their  nar-broken  nldiar  to  stay  ; 
Bat  iorrav  retnmed  with  Iha  dawning  of  mom, 
AM  the  Toi«e  in  mj  dnaming  sar  nulled  away  1 " 

Is  it  an  expression  of  strong  indignation  7  —  he  reads  in  well-adapted 
tones: 

"  Aj !  down  to  the  dost  with  thnn,  daTca  aa  they  are  1 
From  this  hour,  ma;  the  blood  in  their  dastanlly  Tdns, 
That  ghnrnk  trom  the  firet  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 
BflBQOlced  out  1i;  tyraala,  or  stagnate  in  chains  t " 

Is  it  an  ioTooatios  inlo%  and  sablime  poetry?  —  he  reads  in  steady 


"  Hi^,  lioly  light !  of&pring  of  HeaTOi,  first  born ! " 

Is  it  a  familiar,  merry  ballad  7 — he  reads  with  lively  Toioe : 

"John  Oilpia  was  a  dtiten. 
Of  oradit  and  renown  ; 
A  tnon-band  oaptain  tk*  was  he. 
Of  Unions  London  town." 

Is  it  a  grand,  patriotic  reeolutico  that  is  to  be  expressed?  —  he  ren- 
ders it  in  tones  that  thrill  on  the  nerves  of  his  hearers  : 

"  I  know  not  what  oohimoUm-*  may  take;  bat  as  (br  m«,  orvs  m  ubibtt, 
on  am  mb  du.ih  I " 

And  so  of  all  the  rariety  of  themes  and  passions  introdaced  into  his 
reading  lessons. 

We  know  of  mlee,  promulgated  by  some  of  the  best  elocntionists 
q;>eaking  ^e  Eoglish  language,  that  &il  to  make  good  readers.     They 
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prodaoe  apeanmens  of  greit  utiatie  beaatj ;  ths;  ihow  bow  plastic  U 
jrovthfiil  htUDUiity ;  bat  tiiey  take  all  the  taul  ont  of  the  reading, 
and  leave  instead  an  image  of  marble,  as  polished  and  as  cold! 

I  haTe,  while  initiiig  this  page,  fallen,  for  the  first  time,  on  some 
lincfl  so  well  adapted  to  my  purpoee,  that  I  will  Teutme  to  transoribe 
them.  Hey  are  credited  to  Llotd,  and  are  fbund  in  £pes  Bargent'a 
ezoellent  First  Class  Standard  Reader,  —  a  book  admirably  suited  to 
the  use  of  tike  highest  olaas  in  oar  Grammar  Ssbools,  bat  not  adapted 
to  elaasee  of  s  lower  grade." 

"EZFBBSSIOK  IN  HBADINQ. 
.  Tiiuot  snoD^  the*oioeb<  Knmd  and  olaar, — 

T  is  modolation  that  mutt  ohann  tiM  car. 

Vbcn  dMipente  iMroineB  griore  with  tedious  mo, 

AaA  wlillM  thoir  aomnra  in  a  Bee-saw  tone. 

The  SUM  soft  soonds  of  nnimpafflioaed  woes 

Can  onlj  make  the  yawning  lieareis  dou. 

2.  T'hal  Toioe  all  modes  of  passion  ean  express 
Wliioh  marks  tbe  proper  word  with  proper  stress ; 
But  none  empliatio  can  the  reader  oall 
ITbo  lajs  an  eqnal  emphami  on  all. 

8.  Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  labored  measores  roH, 
Slow  and  delibeiste  as  the  parting  toll,  — 
Point  eTerj  stop,  mark  eTcrj  pause  so  strong, 
Th^  words  like  stagO'prDoeenone  stall:  along. 
All  afhotation  but  enatee  disgust. 
And  eren  In  speaking  we  nuj  aaam  ioo  JuaL 

4  In  T^  <br  them  file  plea^g  measDre  flown 
W)tom  reeitatian  nma  it  all  to  prose ; 
Bepealing  what  the  poet  leta  not  down. 
The  verb  '*'Ti"'"'"g  from  the  fHendl;  tuxm ;  t 
WMe  paoae,  and  bitak,  and  repeUtima,  Jdu 

6,  Some  pladd  aatorea  fiU  &e  allotted  seeae 
With  liMess  drone,  In^pid  and  serene  ; 

Wliile  others  thunder  eiery  ooaplet  o'er. 

And  almost  araok  jonr  eara  with  rant  and  raar. 

*  This  book  la  fxtfaxtd  with  great  labn,  good  taete,  and  saand  Jndgmart : 
and  omit^ns  IftjHidd  pagte  of  "  Introdootot?  BemaAs,"  that  tsw  teaAoM 
oould  read  without  profit  It  has,  also,  a  oopiena  "Biplanatorj  Index,"  of 
great  Talne  to  pujMts,  if  not  to  teaohere. 

t  From  this  eriticism  I  diment  In  a-majoritj'  of  instances,  there  must  be  a 
pause  hi  reading,  hstwem  tlie  nominatiTe  oase  and  the  verb  ;  and  this  In  pro- 
poriimi  to  the  length  of  the  nominattre  or  nominatiTe  phrase.  B/  it  ax^ta- 
si«t  is  improved,  taste  gratified,  and  the  sceee  mom  follj  devek^ed. 

No.  10.     [Vol.  it.  Ho.  1.]— 16 
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a.  Hon  iWitara  oft  mad  finer  strokM  ue  thoim 

Id  tha  low  vhiaper  tb&n  tempeotDooi  tout ; 

And  Hiunlet'B  hollow  Toioa  tod  fixed  unan 

Uore  poiTBTftLl  terror  to  the  mind  conTeji  [  T  ] 

Thus  he  who,  Bwotlen  with  big,  impetoons  rags, 

BdIUm  the  bnlkj  phantom  off  the  stage, 
f .  He  who,  in  eameat,  (tndke  o'«r  hii  part, 

Will  find  tme  naton  ding  abont  iia  heut. 

The  modes  of  grief  ar«  not  iaeloded  all 

In  the  white  handkorahief  and  monmftil  diftiri ; 

A  iiDgle  look  more  marks  the  intamal  wo 

Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthened  0  1 

Up  to  the  bee  the  qnick  sensation  flies. 

And  darts  its  mMttdng  flrom  the  apeskUng  eTei  ; 

Lore,  tiwiq>ort,  madness,  anger,  soom,  despair, 

And  all  the  panons,  all  the  sanl,  is  there." 

Tee,  troe  it  is,  &  proper  modulatioa  is  tlie  greftt  charm  id  reading. 
Ihout  it,  whatever  beaoties  tlie  reader  may  introdnoe,  there  miut  be 
ital  lack. 

'orreot  pronuiialation,  too,  is  an  imporUnt  element  in  good  read- 
;  and  although,  without  it,  the  sense  may  be  eipiowed  and  the 
iags  moTed,  much  of  the  pleanire  of  the  hearer  is  loat.  A  coarse 
e  of  prononodng  degrades  the  reader,  and  pv«a  one  a  low  idea  of 
breeding  and  his  taste.  Fix,  therefore,  on  some  standard,  and 
st  on  its  being  the  guide  in  jour  teaching.  Walker's  has  been  tiie 
it  generally  received,  for  tlie  lost  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  still  is, 
he  main,  the  most  reliable.  Smart's,  to  which  many  defer,  is  but 
ight  modification  of  Walker's;  and  Woroeeler'a — an  authority  of 
highest  reepeotabili^ — is,  perhaps,  the  beet  in  preset  use  in  this 
ntry,  as  comprising  nearly  alt  the  points  of  importance  that  are 
lionable  among  the  best  speakers  and  peculiar  to  the  other  two 
nent  orthoepists  mentioned. 

.t  will  cost  yon  infinite  pains  to  fix  this  pronunciation  as  (he  habit 
four  pupils,  becaose,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  to  which 
f  belong,  a  coarse  style  is  indulged  in,  which  will  do  mnoh  to  nen- 
ise  the  example  and  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher.  But  be 
disoonraged.  Correct  every  mispronunoiation  peipe^ted  in 
vol,  whether  in  private  cooversatdon,  in  olass  recitation,  in  class 
iing,  or  in  elocutionary  exeroisee.  In  time,  yon  will  moke  your 
'k,  which  will  tell  with  favor  and  advantage  on  your  school. 
Unong  the  errors  in  pronnnciation,  current  in  our  oommnnity,  are 
Be  of  giving  the  sound  of  aiufar  fiir  that  of  a  in  tad;  as  in  grasp, 
^  transport ; — giving  the  long  sound  of  a  for  the  short  sound,  in  alone, 
ive,  atone,  and  to  the  article  a,  as  d  man,  t!  book,  a  house ;  —  giving 
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Ae  BOimd  of  doubles  for  long  u  [ew],  in  attune,  rerolntion,  coiutj- 
,  tntion ;  *  —  thrastiiig  k  into  vorda  where  it  does  not  belong,  u  elum, 
helum,  irhelum,  for  elm,  lielm,  whelm ;  —  giving  er  for  o  or  mo,  in 
potato,  follow,  window  ;  —  mo  for  re,  in  more,  deplore,  restore ;  t— 
er  for  aw,  in  law,  mw,  saw,  —  or  rather  adding  r  or  «r  to  the  word, 
u  lawT,  law-er ;  —  J  for  e,  in  get,  jret ;  —  e  for  f,  in  sit,  stint ;  — 
H  for  e  or  d,  in  almt,  reramoe,  repentonoe;  —  v  for  t  thort,  in 
abiltt;,  fooilttj ;  —  omitting  the  d  in  and,  and  tbe  r,  when  not  initial, 
inalmoBt  oToyword;  thee  in  belief,  benevolent;  the  A  in  whig,  when, 
what;  thesin  every,  itovel,  coanael ;  the  t  in  I^tin,  satin,  oertain ; 
die  jT  in  present  partidples,  reading,  speaking,  loving,  &c. 

Some  of  these  inelegandes  are  so  nearly  omversal,  that  persons  — 
oritiaB  in  language,  too  t  —  are  to  be  found,  who  would  abandon  the 
oases  as  hopeless,  making  no  efiort  to  correct  the  faatts.  To  suoh 
despair  the  fiuthfal  teaoher  never  yields,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
fioolty,  nerves  himself  for  tbe  struggle.  The  &al^  sound  of  the  let- 
ter tf,  adverted  to  above,  can  be  oorreoted,  in  an;  school,  if  the 
instructor  is  a  man  of  taste  and  energy,  and  resolves  in  earnest  that 
it  shall  be  done.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mueh-wronged  r. 
There  is  no  oooadon  for  indulging  obildren  in  oalling  storm,  ttaamt ; 
oorn,  cawn;  morn,  tnown;  — nor  of  pronotindng  bnrst,  fiist,  durst, 
as  if  spelled  butt,  jiat,  dutt. 

Ohildren  in  sohool  will  do  what  they  are  oonstantly,  perseveringly, 
andreeolatelyrequired  todo;  and  if  these  fenlts  still  adhere  to  than, 
the  t«aoher  is  responsible. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  Uie  meohanical  arruigement  of  your 
reading  olassee.  Method,  in  trifles  even,  serves  a  valuable  purpose, 
and  is  essential  to  suooess  with  the  young. 

If  your  pupils  are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  lessons  to  require 
no  partionlar  rank  in  olaaa  to  induce  fidelity,  plaoe  them  in  the  slj^a- 
betical  order  of  their  names.  Require  them  always  to  itand,  when 
leading,  in  a  pontion  of  ease  and  graoefolness,  the  Moulders  set  back, 
the  ehest  protruded,  the  bo<&  in  the  left  hand ;  every  eye  Si^i  on  the 
leastHi,  and,  as  for  as  posmMe,  aUow  nothing  to  be  going  on  in  the 
room  that  may  divert  the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  class.  Let 
the  lesson  be  aanonnoed  —  page,  subjeet,  author,  chapter,  Sk.  —  by 
some  one  designated  by  tho  teaoher,  sometfanes  at  the  head,  sometimes 

■  This  Bonnd  bdongs  Me&j  to  words  in  whioh  tte  «  Mlows  r ;  ••  In  truth, 
rule,  rath. 

t  An  effectnalooneotiTefbT  tilts,  in  teaoMng,iE,  in  such  words,  to  reqoire  the 
ptqHl  to  tnnspon  theletten  rt  in  pranontidng,  Hhortening  the  ionnd  of  cr  k  littl& 

t  "  Hkuos,"  in  the  Boston  TiaiMciipt  et  Jnne  26, 1867. 
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ftt  tide  foot,  ud  aometiDMa  elmrliera.  And,  iutoad  cf  dia  woid 
"  Next,"  when  another  popil  u  to  raad,  mil  on  Mme  one  bj  t"Tl 
standing  neu  or  nmoto  from  tha  pmoedii^  readari  and  thu,  witbont 
any  regalai  oider,  till  the  lanoB  is  finiahed ;  ■ometdmea  ratamii^, 
again  and  again,  if  ;ou  sae  oanao,  to  the  aaue  is^ndnai.  Yon  will 
thns  be  son  of  the  attention  of  ever/  one,  and  each  will  have  th« 
advantage  of  inBtroctifu,  not  in  his  awn  portiaB  meralj,  but  in  that 
of  erer;  olaasmate. 

If  time  should  not  soffioe  £>t  a  regalai  and  eflMtire  dnll  id  mnrj 
member  of  the  daes,  do  what  ;oa  can  t^ormtgUf ;  diam  nothii^ 
To  teach  a  dais  in  reading  pTCf»erly  is  not  tha  job  of  a  few  miaotea; 
it  shoald  ooonp;  from  half  an  hoar  to  an  hour,  aoeording  to  the  Dum- 
ber of  memben,  that  each  one  ma;  oarr;  away  from  the  (aeroiBe  sone 
new  thonght,  some  item  of  knowladge,  at  erery  lenon.  T<m,  of  oobimi 
oannot  do  all  this,  with  each  of  joar  rlawei,  naej  dayt  nnlata  year 
sohool  is  under  the  charge  of  serwal  teaoben  fbi  the  Tarioos  depart* 
meats;  bnt — following  out  this  plan — when  a  len»  ti  giTen,it 
will  be  of  some  value  to  the  leainera. 

Several  yean  ago,  the  Board  of  Eduoadon  of  MaMachnseUa  dis- 
tributed a  set  of  qoeetiou  amcwg  the  sohool  distriots  of  the  Commoi- 
vealth,  fi>r  amwers  from  the  teaeheta ;  and  one  of  them  wu,  "  How 
many  times  a  day  do  yonr  olaasee  readi"  I  thought  th^i,  and  I 
^ipiV  DOW,  that,  if  those  g^nUemen  enteoted  a  single  teaohar  to  give 
instrtkitiofl  in  anythii^  but  nadii^,  in  a  sahod  of  the  average  tuuabac 
of  pupils  and  olasees,  it  was  preposterous  to  hint  that  mcRO  than  one 
reading  leeson  a  day  omld  be  givvi  to  each  olas^  uoleei  when  the 
mereai  elsuents  of  sohool  studies  were  taught.  To  make  aoea» 
plished  readers  of  a  aohool  of  obildrem  is  a  rare  aohiavemant,  and  os* 
only  be  done  by  much  time  and  pattent  toil,  and  nem  where,  from 
the  onraasonsWe  expeotatious  of  the  direeting  poww^  the  teaeher  is 
tempted  to  sloz  over  the  Inssoni. 

I  have,  in  these  remaiks,  very  unsatia&eterily  ta  myself  ^vsa 
some  views  of  the  import&noe  of  reading  and  added  stnu  notions  on 
the  mode  of  tssohing  it.  I  find,  on  review,  thai  it  has  been  done  in 
an  imperioot  and  ramblii^  manner ;  and  were  it  not  ^ven  in  the  fitot 
of  a  letter,  in  which  d^artment  of  oompositien  large  liberty  is  al- 
lowed, I  dumld  hardly  venture  to  place  it  on  the  pages  of  tho  Joo^ 
nal,  iriKMS  artasln  goBerally  are  so  snperior  as  litwsry  perfomaoces. 
Hy  aim,  however,  is  not  at  fine  writing,  but  rather  to  do  eometbisg 
to  aid  inexperience  in  the  bouness  of  developing,  to  the  best  rmillts. 
the  various  powers  of  the  young. 
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XIT.    INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 


[Wb  take  pleunre  in  giving  to  our  readers  the  following  conunuiu- 
catioa  from  Miss  Dwight,  vbose  system  of  drawing  has  been  received 
with  much  &vor  by  some  of  our  beat  teachen.  We  have  long  felt 
tiiat  the  art  of  drawing  was  deeerving  of  more  attention  in  onr  schools, 
and  we  cordially  welc9ma  any  efforts  that  may  tend  to  secure  more 
interest  and  bettor  results. 

Ur.  Hart,  a  highly  accomplished  and  Bucce^sful  teacher  in  Farming- 
ton,  writes  that  he  considers  "  Miss  Dwight's  system  mott  worthy  ef 
thi  attention  of  those  interested  in  education.  It  is  a  eomaw»-it7ue 
system.  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  natural  system,  leadmg,  aa  it 
does,  directly  to  the  study  of  natural  objects,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  mere  copy  of  them."  We  commend  the  article  below  to  the 
attention  of  onr  readers. — Bes.  Ed.,  conn.  o.  s.  j.] 

The  iisportant  qnestion,  "  how  shi^l  drawing  be  tanght  sncceeafullj 
in  aoho(^  1 "  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  edacationiets,  wM<A  ia 
a  good  Ngn  of  t^e  times.  Bf  duly  attending  to  it,  they  vrilt  find 
that,  to  teach  drawing  anoeaeafully,  it  mnet  he  taught  systematicaDf 
and  sdentiically,  reonving  the  same  care  and  attention  as  otlier 
■tndiee  pamad.  When  it  is  as  well  taught  aa  others,  the  practioe  of 
the  aH  viU  be  found  of  great  practieal  valne,  and  not  wanting  in 


Let  us  sttppoM  ^at  a  tcholar  wiihea  to  leam  geometry,  aftsr  hamg 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  also  to  become  an  en^neer.  Witk 
this  object  i«  view,  and  without  knowing  the  simple  mlee  of  artthmelie, 
ha  ia  pkoad  under  the  «ara  of  a  profeaed  teacher,  wiio  finrt  grres  him 
•o  arilhnKitieal  ckM-faook,  with  direelioni  to  copy  the  anma,  and,  trom 
the  key,  to  write  down  the  anawerB.  He  then  gives  him  the  algebra, 
and  fiJlowB  with  the  problems  of  Enelid,  all  of  which  are  to  1m 
flepied  in  the  same  meohaaioal  mannw,  without  r^^ard  to  the  mles  or 
pcindidea  ef  arithmetical  adulation,  or  the  laws  of  geometry.  With 
auoh  instmction,  (for  the  same  process  is  balled  inatniction  in  regard 
la  ait,)  will  b«  ba  prnpared  toi  any  praetacal  application  of  the 
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Bciesca  of  geometiy,  or  for  any  independent  effort  in  Iho  wajr  of 
engineering  ? 

Again,  let  ns  suppoae  that,  at  the  same  age,  he  preHots  himself 
for  iDstruction  in  the  art  of  written  composition,  not  having  yet 
learned  to  spelt,  or  e?eD  to  form  a  letter  with  the  pen.  The  teacher 
fiist  requirea  him  to  copy,  verbatim,  the  leasona  in  the  first  reader,  and 
then  some  finished  orations.  What  will  be  have  gained  in  the  pro* 
cess?  Tme,  his  tastes  will  hare  become  somewhat  cultivated;  but, 
will  he  be  prepared  to  write  an  original  theme  ?  Yet,  this  is  the  way 
.  that  drawing  is  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the  people  say,  *  Of  what 
use  is  it?" 

The  love  of  drawing  is  a  universal  taste,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  children  love  to  draw.  Those  who  are  not 
pleased  with  the  use  of  pencils  and  a  bos  of  colors  are  the  exceptions. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  no  efibrt  to  make  it  a  regular  study,  com- 
mencing at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  For  the  diMnclination  manifetfed 
afterward  several  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  fiist  place,  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  after  the  taste  has  become  a  little  cultivated 
is  a  drudgery.  It  is  not  more  so  with  drawing  than  with  muuc. 
The  mdimente  of  all  studies  should  be  acquired  at  an  early  period. 
After  childhood  is  past  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatiBfaction  at  the 
puerile  eBbrla  at  skill,  which  naturally  creates  a  disrelish  for  the  pur- 
suiL  In  the  next  place,  drawing  is  made  a  perfectly  mechanical 
lesson.  The  scholar  has  placed  before  him  a  picture  of  some  object, 
or  group  of  objects,  of  which  he  is  to  make  a  copy  as  well  as  he  oaa. 
If  his  poor  skill  fails  in  the  attempt,  the  teacher  lends  a  helping  hand, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished  after  a  certain  manner;  and,  if  the 
natural  tast«  for  art  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  scholar  perseveres  until 
he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  copy  a  picture  without  assistance.  But, 
if  the  scholar  have  only  a  moderate  taste  for  it,  he  finds  no  gratifica- 
tion in  the  pursuit,  and,  as  no  intellectual  capacity  is  exert«d  or  grati- 
fied, he  gives  it  up  in  disgust,  asking  the  same  question,  "  Of  what 
use  is  it  ?  " 

Yet,  it  is  of  use,  even  in  this  imperfection,  inaamnoh  as  it  sometimes 
leads  to  the  development  of  fine  natural  abilities,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  a  sooroe  of  profit  and  honor  to  the  possessor.  With  common 
school  tnuning,  the  talent  for  other  things  ie  developed,  and,  if  properly 
taught,  the  sdiolar  finds  himself  cs^blo  of  making  the  most  of  his 
natural  gifts.  Every  talent,  but  that  for  art,  ia  duly  cultivated  at 
sdiool,  or,  at  least,  a  foundation  laid  for  it;  and,  why  should  this  h« 
made  an  exception  ? 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  scholar  should  commence 
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young.  Ereiy  teacher  nndentanda  tbe  diSbrenoe  exhibited  in  tbe 
capacity  for  acquiring  rudimentary  knowledge  at  the  respective 
ages  of  eeven  and  fourteen.  Childhood  is  the  period  for  acquiring 
Tudiinentai^  knonledge  in  every  department  of  study.  Then, 
there  is  no  impatience  felt  at  slow  progreaa ;  no  haate  to  get  on 
to  something  apparently  more  attractive.  And,  to  acquire  perfect 
manual  dexterity,  ^ther  at  the  piano  or  the  easel,  the  scholar  must 
b^in  to  practice  in  childhood.  In  the  instruction  of  this  Ivanch  as 
well  as  that  of  mathema^  there  is  bat  one  right  way.  Let  the 
teacher  first  give  the  child  some  exercise  in  carves  and  drcke,  without 
reference  to  drawing  from  any  model,  at.  the  same  dma  holding  hia 
pendl  properly.  This  requires  tliat  the  wrist  should  rest  upon  the 
table,  leaving  the  whole  hand  free  for  action.  The  drawing  of 
curvee  in  every  direction,  with  the  wrists  bo  rested,  will  be  found 
a  perfectly  easy  and  nabiral  exercise  of  the  hand.  There  is  no 
better  preliminary  exernse  than  the  drawing  of  a  circle,  guided  by 
the  eye ;  not  to  make  one,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  for  twen^ 
in  succession,  and  leaving  them  imperfectly  done;  the  scholar 
should  correct  and  improve  each  one  according  to  his  ability  ;  divid- 
ing it  by  straight  lines  into  halves  and  quarters  of  circles,  depending 
on  his  eye  alone  for  guidance.  This  is  all  the  preliminary  practice 
required  in  straight  lines.  In  drawing  straight  lines  for  this  purpose^ 
be  does  not  find  it  irksome,  for  he  has  an  object  in  view.  On  the 
contrary,  uotliing  is  more  tedious  or  more  useless  tiian  drawing 
straight  lines  merely  for  the  exercise.  The  straight  line  may  always 
be  corrected  by  the  ruler.  The  great  point  in  practice  is  to  make  the 
cnrve,  and  this  should  be  the  first  object  aimed  at;  for,  the  in&iits 
varie^  of  curves  required  in  the  practice  of  art  no  instrument  can 
define,  no  ruler  can  rectify. 

The  ability  to  draw  a  straight  line  has  been  conudered  a  test  of 
native  capacity.  Iliis  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  ignorance.  Let  the 
teacher  question  the  scholar  in  regard  to  the  division  of  bis  turclo,  and 
if  he  can  not  see  when  one  part  exceeds  the  other  in  uze  as  marked 
by  his  line,  he  has  no  eye  for  form,  and  will  not  prioress  by  practioe. 
If  his  eye  is  capable  of  measuring  so  as  to  detect  a  difierence,  it  will 
improve  by  practice,  and  be  will,  in  time,  if  made  to  depend  upon  his 
eye,  learn  to  discriminate  the  nicest  variation  of  curve.  This  is  of 
first  importance.  Do  not  forbid  measuring ;  bnt,  encourage  independent 
action  and  self-reliance  in  every  efilbrt. 

The  first  step  is  to  imitate  some  simple  form  which  gives  practioe 

.   in  the  carve.     The  object  itself  is  preferable  to  the  representation  of 

tlie  same  thing  on  paper ;  and,  tiie  scholar  should,  from  the  outset,  be 
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d  to  maUi^  hia  own  raprawnUticiis  of  oigeeta.  If  Ite  doca 
not  begin  with  that,  (and  it  ii  jiut  u  etsj  for  him,)  be  doca  not  knftw 
when  to  change.  After  having  fint  drawn  from  printe,  bcg^ning 
vith  the  imitalJon  of  fontt  is  just  like  oommendDg  anew.  From 
simple  objects  he  should  go  on  gradually  to  more  diffionlt,  alwaja 
improving  and  correeting  his  drawinge.  The  teacher  sboald  lequira 
him  ta  correct  hia  own  work;  point  out  the  fknitf  part,  then 
let  him  study  the  form  of  the  object  beftwe  him,  careiullj  comparing 
hii  own  imitation  of  it,  correcting  and  impronng  his  lines,  until  he 
has  aooompliihed  all  that  he  is  capable  of  dmng  at  that  sti^  of  pK>- 
gress.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  exenase;  and,  to 
accomplish  hn  task  well,  he  must  applj  himself  to  drawing  as  to  a 
study.  The  teacher  should  render  asMstanoe  according  to  hii  jodg- 
.  ment,  and,  by  his  own  lioes,  show  the  scholar,  if  a  belter  cam  can 
be  made  than  hia  own. 

In  this  method  ,of  instruction  the  claae  will  not  fiul  to  be  interested. 
In  one  school,  where  the  instruction  given  was  limited  to  mechanical 
copying,  the  class  anticipated  the  lessons  with  a  feeling  of  dislike. 
Casts  are  now  introduced  as  the  modeU  for  study,  and  the  scholan 
have  become  ao  much  interested  that  the  time  ^ven  to  the  Imsob  is 
considered  too  short  Hey  are  interested  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  Requiring  skill  with  ibe  pencil,  and  really  undetstand  the  value  of 
the  lesson  to  which  the  hour  is  ^propriatod. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Pro£  Phelps,  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Dwight  haa  taught  Drawing  after  her  method,  bears  the  strongest 
tcstimtmy  in  its  &vor.] 

It  gives  me  very  great  plaaEDre  to  bear  aneqmvocal  teatEmooj  to  the  excel* 
leoce  of  the  method  of  drawing  which  has  been  in  nss  ben  daring  the  psat 
year.  The  pcogrees  made  by  oar  rintae^  in  view  of  the  Hmitad  period  dnili^ 
which  thcf  have  baao  under  instmctioii,  ia  altogeth^  nnexampled  in  my  expe- 
rience or  obeervetioii.  The  lively  interest  exhibited  by  the  pupOa,  and  the  genu- 
ine love  fbr  the  study  of  art  which  thia  method  baa  inspired,  give  it  precedence 
over  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Indeed,  I  beheve  Miaa  Dwi^t  haa 
developed  the  tms  idea,  and  that  it  ia  deatiDed  to  work  oat  a  racUcal  revdaticn 
in  this  important  departoMot  of  sdiool  InAnctkn. 
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L    iHTumOKAL  iHarsuonOH,  (AnKhmtvngiuiUerricUii  bt  A.  Do^nswWb 

1.  mioi  M  ffl«  o^K<  0/ MuAuinal  Autrw^Kinf 

lb  prepare  the  cblld  who  boa  joat  entered  the  primaiy  sdiool,  for  fbnnal 
idKKil  inatmctioii. 

2.  WtvU  ii  tker^ort  ita  eiieniai  po»ilion  in  Vie  cmree  0/ iastniM?nf 

It  fbrms  aa  It  were  the  bridge  from  the  tibertj  of  home  Hfe  to  the  regular 
dladpliue  of  the  sohool  j  it  is  in  regard  to  inabuciioa,  an  intacnediate  between 
Jiome  and  edKx>L 

8.  Whaltalobefffietedbi/iit 

^M  chUdfen  aie  to  learn  to  see  and  to  heat  accnrstelj,  to  be  attentive,  to 
gorem  thdi  imagiostlons,  to  obaerre,  to  keep  qnle^  and  to  speak  dMIncttr 
•nd  with  the  right  empharis. 

4.  WUh  vihal  objectt  muiC  Au  preparafurv  eduatiion  eheU;  tutnmg  te  view  <t 
"farmaT'  aim,  but  no  ac^milim  of  laioviM^el 

Perceptible  or  peccelTedobjecbi;  heticeitenatDe.  It  has  a  two-lbid  meaning; 
real  obserration  by  the  seDBea,  espedallj  by  eye  and  ear, — and  mch  manage- 
men^  bythe  teadier  that  tiie  objects,  their  qualltiea  and  condittons,  are  ma^ 
iWd  interior  perceptiona. 

6.  By  idADt  io  v>e  Anour  Shai  Ua  end  ia  aUained  t 

By  the  whole  appearance  of  the  chUdren,  and  particularly  by  their  correct 
■nd  proper  qieedi  and  pronondatlon,  which  can  not  be  Ttdned  too  highly  from 
be  flrat  beginning. 

5.  What  it  Ou  beginntng  of  Aa  taatrvcHmt 

Aftw  a  conversation  about  lather  and  mother,  to  gtta  their  oonfldence,  and 
after  some  diiectiooa  concerning  the  mode  of  answering  and  behaving  in  Qw 
Bdiool-iwim,  liie  first  thing  ia  to  obserre  the  room  and  its  contents.  The  pa{dt 
U  to  be  made  aeqiiaiiited  with  all  around  Mm;  he  mnat  learn  to  see,  to  name^ 
and  to  deaeifbe  exactly,  aU  objeds  in  the  room 

1.   W?uU  mmt  t«  Oiieflv  atlmded  lofrom  Ottfint  dttyt 

(a)  A  dear,  emphatio  statement  in  OHnplete  aantaooM.  H.  g.  "What  sort  of 
thing  ia  thia  t    This  thing  ia  a  chair,  etc. 

(A)  A  oomprqfienBiTe  view  of  all  qualitiea  obaerred  in  an  object  at  the  oon- 
dnaion  of  each  exercise,     Thia  is  of  the  greatest  Importanoa  in  all  ioitmotion. 

S.   Wltai  it  Oe  teond  ttti>1 

Obaerradan  of  the  whole  achool,  actuKil-hoaBS,  toad,  vill^e  tn  town,  in  tlMir 
•xtemal  qualities. 

9.  TJu  tJiirdt 

Oboerratlon  of  aome  of  the  «.nlni^a  in  the  ^fi»06,  and  c£  man. 
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10.  WhatnexlT 

niii  dependi  on  droumatuKes.  In  geaeni,  it  totf  be  Mtd,  that  the  ninlt 
of  Ihb  iostnictlMi  mar  ^  Mcured  bj  from  finu  to  nz  tunm  a  we«k  dniiiig  the 
flnt  jev.  Tha  duller  tha  cMdren  an,  the  longer  it  mnst  b«  coutinoed.  It 
may  be  Airther  extended  to  the  tre«a  and  plants  of  the  oe^bortKiod,  the  tndei 
and  emidoTmenta  of  the  people  in  the  [dace,  clouds,  weather,  wind,  flre^  wato; 
■nn,  moon,  itan,  etc ;  in  short,  to  all  oljecti  aocemble  to  real  obeerratkm. 
AtcanXe  oonl^nplation  or  deacriptioii  of  models  of  mathematical  bodiea  m^r 
alao  be  Tery  adTantagaDoa.  The  teaidier  should  diaw  the  streets  and  bouaea 
of  the  place  before  the  eye*  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard;  he  maj  resort  la 
"  Slibeheidetm,"  (lining  down  small  sticksj  see  IMeeterweg's  EteialaiiderKJuik, 
(Primary  School,)  fifth  edition,  and  Stangaibeif^s  book;)  he  may  nae  tlM 
^cture  tables;  In  one  word,  he  may  arrange  ai^  rariety  of  oseHil  eserdaee  to 
•ttsin  the  important  end.  It  is  least  poesble  in  this  branch,  to  preaoibe  in 
books  a  reg^ilar  and  equal  coune  to  all. 

Of  the  gieateet  importance,  we  may  repeat,  la  the  way  in  which  the  children 
speak  and  tnonouaoe.  A  teacher  who  is  unmindAil  of  this,  prepares  trouble  fiir 
bis  whole  proftenonal  career.  Instmction  in  teaching,  if  the  teacher  undet^ 
stands  It,  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  language.  It  is  not,  howeTer,  in> 
■traction  in  grammar ;  yet  it  leads  to  the  mideralonding  of  the  language,  and  to 
attention  to  words  and  expreevons  in  generaL  Not  only  the  noonS)  a4ieo- 
ti*et  and  verbs,  but  the  prepositions  and  coujunctionB  abo,  ahonld  be  managed 
without  the  mention  of  their  names,  but  by  osing  practKal  examplee  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  object  to  explain  these  words,  bnt  to  use  them  coirecUy  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  exerases. 

The  best  ■'^'"'Tf'B  for  the  Intnitional  Uethod  direct  sodi  instruction,  and  the 
teacher  ehows  his  skill  in  the  suitable  choice  of  object^  and  especially  in  the 
yaried  and  attraotiTe  treatment  of  tliem.  Less  depends  on  the  selection  of  what 
is  to  be  discussed,  than  on  the  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
secured.  If  the  proverb  "  Every  way  is  good  except  the  tiresome  "  be  true  ai^ 
where,  it  is  tme  here.  At  soon  as  the  children  get  tired,  the  sultject  must  be 
dropped.  Socceas  depends  entirely  on  the  acttvity  of  the  cliildren.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  teaching  but  preeminontly  ao  where  knowledge  and  techai- 
osl  abUi^  are  not  aimed  at,  bat  only  an  awakening  of  the  shnnbering  Ihcnltie^ 
k  "formal"  mid.  Attention,  livelineaa,  a  desire  to  observe^  and  to  answer,  eto., 
■re  the  measores  for  Ja^|ing  of  snooeea. 

If  the  result  is  secured,  L  &,  if  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  learning,  the  teacher 
leavea  this  instruction  and  advances  to  study  proper,  wtiidi  is  likewise  in- 
tnitional That  is,  he  proceeds  always  ftom  &ct8,  ttxaa  real,  undeniable  and 
tmdispatable  &ots.  The  importance  of  this  prindple  is  not  yet  enoo^  nndo- 
■tood,  nc»  bss  the  snl^ject  berai  exhaoaled  by  Uacben  or  ednoatois.* 
n.  TxBTKmrnos  a  Biadiko,  bt  Hohoanp. 
Raadiag  WrUing  logtOiM-  {Sdiretb-Leat-VtaaTiM.) 

I.  Shall  Oit  jirH  tnttnuHoH  in  reading  It  hegvn  in  eoimedum  wiA  Ae  fint 


Uost  certainly,  for  reading  and  writing  are  most  intimately  connected. 


9  *!(«■  B  &r  ■■  b*  make*  Ihl* 
>1  tBMnietiOD  ttttU.    "  But  wbsr* 
sDenI  cnltlnOon  lialan 
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1   WMit>ttnteU<mmilaprmBr  BtfiaraiedfromihilaittrmMBniimtr 
from  incdent  times  writiiig  vae  acoompanied   bj  reading;  bat  BOt  until 
modem  timea,  (since  Qraaer,)  has  reading  been  ooonected  with  irritiag,  in  all  ito 

3.  la  But  mtOuid  aeeardiiig  lo  nalurtf 

It  la  natural,  because  nadiug  aod  writing  are  propeti;  bat  two  diOtetnt  bAm 
of  the  same  thing,  L  e.,  of  the  written  langoage. 

i.  All  if  if  not  eaaitT,  firtl  lo  practice  Ote  one,  and  not  la  praetiBi  Ihe  oOiar,  vntS 
Atifreai^  difficuitia  o/Ot»famta- arematlertdt 

Quite  the  coaOaij.  Beading  and  writing  aadat  Mdi  other  mutoaltj,  and 
experience  teacher  that  the  flrrt  inBtmotioQ  in  either,  is  made  more  efficient  bj 
their  nnioD. 

5.  A  wAof  way  t\aH  Oieg  ie  cennteUdI 

The  teatiier  can  either  (analyticalij)  riew  the  spoken  w<Kd  oa  a  eormd,  aod 
then  hare  it  (sTntheticallr)  repreeented  \>j  the  dgna  liir  the  aoand^  L  e.,  the 
letter^  In  which  case  writing  is  prior;  or  he  may  first  riew  the  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  repreaentatian  of  the  sound,  (analytically,)  and  then  have  It 
(aynthetlcally)  leiTodoced  by  pronouncii^  or  reading— in  which  case  reading  la 
prior.  We  have,  theretbre,  either  a  Leee  ^re«ding)-&Argtfr  (wiiting^-ifUAodi^  or 
a  Sch/reib-Lcaa-Miihade, — (Writing-reading-method.)* 

6.  WhiUrim^ietaidmfixvi^  cflhereaMng'viritmgmeOadl 

Writing  always  precedes  reading;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  fcr  reading'! 

nke;  he  wrote  flrat,  and  then  he  read.    Hence,  instmction  in  reading  must  be 

joined  to  inatrnction  la  writing. 
1.   Whiid  may  ht  aaid  in  fa/Bor  of  Iht  Ttadmg-toriting-mdluidf 
In  answering  thia  question  wo  take,  not  the  place  of  the  mventor  of  writings 

but  of  liim  to  whom  he  first  communicated  hia  invention ;  the  inventor  tAoght 

him  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  nature,  w* 

8.  Whkhmtlhadittobeprifinridt 

It  is  nearly  indiCferent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  vre  put 
the  papa  in  the  more  artiflciol  place  oftheSnt  inventor,  or  in  the  mca«  natural 
plaoe  of  the  fint  pupil 

9.  Whai  nUttmiulbt^tnitd  in  Oi»  adoption  of  eiOmrl 

Beading  and  writing  must  always  be  intimately  connected ;  the  elements  of 
the  word  muat  be  (bund  by  uialyBis,  and  made  the  basis  of  study ;  and  only  such 
words  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  have  a  meaniiig  fbr  the  pupiL 

jl  the  Dielliod  of  Muliiiif  m%j  b* 
wrillnn,  th(  pmCEHlInf  nuy  ba 
ra,  ind  mwa  It  eliher  (b)  Um  Duna  of  ib«  Itttw  wlib- 
[[|D|  BuUiad;  or  (»)  ibenand  {ftnir>  of  lb*  intar 
rlic  oelbod ;  or  iey  the  Kuod  uid  lb«  nama  of  Uw 
iblntd,  ( WHtinf,  Xaaenm'M ;]  or 

lillan  (pfiDlad)  inuiar  n  >  wlkDia,  thai  ha 
(a)  ■  piopoalUoa  or  ttattaet,  (Jacolol'a 

prcpartd  lor  nadini,  I*  oiida  to  rawlva 
RaDlaDctatDroworda,  words  lata  ijUmblea,  tjUmb 
OHila  bj  the  eoinblnt 
"  nUticSale,"  No.  10.  p.  HO. 
la  iht  Sehnii-LiM  Halutt,  (iDd  vlet  »r»J  U  li  wall  (a  fiT*  alao  the  lu 
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rari  of  r»aaiMg,  to  lut  Aha  to  tU^fco^OecrataMa  owjawjerriandtaikaf  krniAr 

Not  at  ill;  for  word  and  idea  bts  ddb,  tmd  ipeaking  and  thinking  are  not  to 
Iw  diacoDtiected.  "  Qiven  the  vord,  to  think  of  its  meaning,"  ii  not  an  opera- 
lion  which  thepnpilhag  to  iMn;  be  does  It  of  hinwelf  and  has  b1ws;b  dooe  it._ 
Bat  to  speak,  witbcmt  Joining  an  idea  with  it,  the  papQ  has  to  learn,  and  that 
too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterwaid  with  much  trouble. 

11.  WhyiiiiimporttMiiaiert>riiadme(minQha»\iIlaJi*stmdwdn^ 
Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  Aiture  bi  he  !b  taught  to  read ;  tberelbre,  he 

cn^t  to  get  accuitomed  from  tlie  beginning  to  ieek  in  all  that  he  reads  a  proper 
Idea.  Brery  thing  not  eeeeoM  particularlj  all  tiiat  would  embatraaa  the  first 
imrtruction,  Bhoold  be  put  oOT  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not  neceasaiy  to  proceed 
from  the  earner  sounds  to  the  oiore  difficult,  for  ^e  i^uld  pronoonoM  all  with 
equal  tkciliCj' ;  but  it  is  good  to  liegia  with  the  eada  letter^  so  &r  as  their 
Ibrm  la  coocemed,  for  example,  o,  i,  (^  C 

Baadiiigbf/iMf. 
Bjwding  may  be  divided  into  (1,)  ntediMikal;  (3,)  togical,  (intdligsnt,)  and 
(3,)  Mtbeticat,  (fMIng.) 

1 2.  Are  that  grada  atrie&y  fa  ht  kepi  atundir  t 

No  I  reading  mnat  never  be  merely  mechanical,  withoat  regard  to  the  under- 
■tanding;  with  logkal  reading,  mechanical  ability  oogfat  at  the  wme  time  to  be 
kdranoed ;  nor  ahould  reading  erer  be  wiUioat  feeling;  and  with  aathetiaal 
reading,  both  the  mechamcal  and  the  logical  processes  aiiould  be  practiced. 
Hie  fint  belongs  in  a  common  Khool,  to  the  lowest  claa;  the  eecoDd,  (logical,) 
to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  class,  L  e.,  they  are  preeminently  to 
be  attended  to  in  than  clasaea. 

13.  Wherein  tomitta  Su  meehaniad  abUity  of  rtadmff 

In  a  quick  sarvej  of  the  written  or  printed  matter,  and  in  the  abih^  of  rein- 
aenting  a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words. 

11.  JUna  u  thia  abMy  beat  a/^airedt 

By  frequent  dan-reading,  whv^  moat  alternate  with  on^  reading,  so  that 
Ihe  former  is  alwaya  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  ierre  u  a  mod^ 
Bingle  words  and  eentencee  are  to  be  rqwated,  untO  they  are  readily  prmonnoed. 
CiB  teacher,  by  hia  accompanying  voice,  dlreobi  as  to  right  proDandation  and 


IB.   WliereiKcotuittalOfiailreatiuigt 

In  that  the  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  emphanzed  in  confcrmi^  with 
that  understanding. 

16.   WJiat  doea  tAa  papS  undatlaad  th*  eonleiiat 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  woids,  and  the  meaning  of  their  relaliau 
b  the  sentencee. 

IT.   When  doa  he  mideratandOie  meaning  of  Oteaordat 

When  be  knows  the  signification  of  the  derived  and  componnd  words  by  the 
meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  he  well  distinguiahea  between  the  proper 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  same. 

18.  ahoiMOuexenxea  in  Ou  formation  c^worda,  and  aaAaahdpteundertUmd 
the  rJietoricai figvrea,  be  pnuliixd  in  Ihe  raading  laaont 

They  should  be  oombined  with  grammar,  and  occur  in  the  resdii^  iMMm 
only  so  ^  as  is  neceesaiy  for  underHlandiiig  the  words. 
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19.  WhieuioMlhtpi^mdxrwUindOmrAaioiiiwtOtinOitimieiiat 
When  he  knoTH  bow  one  conoeptEaD  (of  a  word)  nlkm  to  uuither ;  the  dlfflv- 
«iit  conceptioTU  (words)  U>  the  qiealcer;  one  Idea  to  Miother;  and  the  diETerent 
ideiM  to  the  speaker.  It  ia  Euffident  tac  tile  pofdl  to  ondentaDd  these  T^stloiiB 
witbont  hsTmg  a  conaoioiis  ioaight  into  them.  An  anaJyiia  of  the  conceptiona 
MHt  expreBBLoikB  belongs  to  the  grammar,  not  to  the  innliim  leswn,  In  order 
not  to  spoil  the  piqal'8  enjoynieiiC  of  the  oiAitenti^  etc,  etc.  fThe  rent  has  moi« 
partioQiar  reference  to  the  Genoan  lanfcruge.) 

in.  ABrrHKETia,  {BedhoirJTnterriclit,)  kt  A.  DOBnrawBO. 
}.  Whai  haa  hroagU  orMmeHc  Mo  Oie  ammttm  acAooIf 
The  wanta  of  dailj  life — mateiiiJ  necemit;.  Ita  uitrodnctio&  was  biitoricallf 
die  flnrt  of  those  whidi  caosed  a  change  in  the  orgaaiiation  of  achooU.  (Balxi- 
mn  Uauma,  in  the  lUnth  ceDtui7,  reoonuaended  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
beoaose  they  oprai  mTaterie^  becaoaa  the  Bible  speaks  of  CTph^ing  tud 
nteMuring,  beoaose  we  leam  bj  it  to  measure  the  erk  ofNooh,  etc.) 

3.  2>  thu  the  oidv  naaon  vjim  lAe  praent  ctnmnm  tcAdel  teachen  rttain  fMt 
iMinctioa,  and  eoasider  U  indiap^ucijly  neeeuars  1 

Not  at  alL    The;  have  recognized  in  the  ri^t  treatment  of  uomber,  and  of 
Its  application  to  dailj  life,  an  excellent  Hi^raplinn  gf  the  mind ;  the  fotawl 
otifect  is  added  to  the  material  one. 
3.  SfiB  da  Oiey  com/pan  in  vaiue  T 

The  fbnnal  object  has  the  proferance;  In  no  case  is  it  to  be  enbordinate; 
the  development  of  the  mental  powers  is  In  every  sobooL  the  chief  pohit  But 
they  do  not  exclude  one  another;  quite  the  ccntrarf.  The  roimal  end  ia 
attained  Just  so  tkr  as  the  matter  to  be  understood  is  worked  through. 
1.  What  mo(iiM  decide  en  Oiedioice  and  arratigemml  Iff  Oitmatlert 
Rrst,  the  "formal"  motive;  1.  e.,  r^;ard  to  the  mental  nature  of  the  chUdran, 
&e  laws  of  hnmaa  devebpment;  and  eepedal  regard  to  the  individual  natnre 
of  the  learner;  next,  various  external  cdrcumatanoee — differences  of  place  and 
dme,  and  of  achools.  The  first  motive  is  universally  the  same ;  it  dictatee  tha 
managemmt  of  the  namber;  the  seoond  dlreots  the  oj^fiieation  of  the  number, 
or  calculation. 

E.  Boa  far  ought  aH  io  advanee  ia  arWimetief 

The  maximum  can  not  be  stated;  nor  the  minlmnm  either,  at  least  in  regard 
to  thedegreeof  formal  development  It  remans  to  point  out  the  material  mini- 
mom,  and  this  requires  every  child  to  be  able  to  solve  the  common  problems  of 
areiT'  day  life.  It  is  neither  neceemry  nor  poauble^  that  all  sdiolan  should 
read)  the  same  pdnt 
8.  W!iati»lolethottg}it<ifprt»aibedruletatidfi>rmukut 
They  are  to  be  entirely  aniuhilaled.  No  operation,  not  understood  in  Its 
nasoDS,  should  be  perfbrmed,  or  learned.  Tt»  achglar  must  be  able  not  to 
demonstrate  meehanlcrily  each  operation,  but  to  ^ve  the  dmple  reaeons  which 
Jusii^itto  thenund.  Theright  dedacttona  from  the  natoieof  the  number  and 
of  its  relations,  are  to  prove  its  correctness. 

7.  WherevriOi  malt  ivMrueHon  tn  arWtmetie  legtni 

With  the  numbering  of  real  otijecta,  (cubes,  little  rods,  flogen^  eto.) 

8.  WWMdiK^wfnaHMarafMdmpI^yai^fiadAoulotvisadrtinGonftmiedr 
Ihe  teacher  next  prooeeda  to  the  use  of  artificial  means,  as  lines,  pointa, 

<7pfaMing  rodi^  Pest^oedan  taUes^  etc,  and  continuGB  to  practice  the  tim^ 
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tHuaigm  of  number  with  tbem,  mitil  the  pnpil  hH  ft  perfectly  dear  idea  of  the 
numbers  and  of  their  qnantitiea. 

9.  Whatruatt 

The  teacher  adraDoes  to  the  use  of  flgnres. 

10.  What  u  Oie  tttainterU  of  Ou  muiiber,  mih  and  mOtotii  figaret  t 

The  latter  aliraTx  preoedea  the  former ;  the  written  or  slate  arithmetic  emj 
where  fbllowa  meDtal  Mithmeldc.  Not  onlj  does  the  coltiTstiDg  power  of 
uithmetic  lie  in  the  inoght  into  the  relationa  of  number,  bat  also  the  wants  of 
practical  life  demand  preeminentlj  skill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

11.  Upon  vhal  ehiefiy  depend!  Oiai  ikOlt 

First  on  the  ability  in  handling  the  decimal  ptludple,  (Zehittrgesefii ;)  then  on 
the  ability  to  compare  and  analyze  nmnbers. 

12.  ifow  do  ihc  taerdea  wilft  to-tolled  "part,"  and  mOi  apptitd  mimben, 
eompareT 

The  former  always  precede ;  application  pretumn  abili^  in  treating  the  pore 
number.  This  being  attained,  questions,  problems  and  exerdsea  Mow ;  together 
with  denominate  nmnbora,  and  their  application  to  life. 

13.  ATt  Ote  exerdseB  with  mimbertfrom  1  to  100  to  eome  in  orderafler  Oufovr 
mtn^  (flddUion,  nitfrorUon,  m/ulUplKatiBn,  divitionl) 

No.  All  operations  ought  to  be  performed  successively  with  these  numbers; 
tiie  regulated  uniformity  of  the  operations  oamea  later.    (Grube,  Schweitzer,  etc) 

li  SkaS  fi-aetionai  anihmeUc  he  entirely  stparattd  from  irutrudion  m  tcAoJa 
numbers  t 

No.  No.  13  forUds  it,  and  makes  it  impoe^ble ;  even  oonaidered  in  itself  it 
would  be  improper. 

15.  Whiehpoit^  mwrt  be  distinguufied  in  praclieai  problemaT 
First,  the  understanding  of  the  words. 

Second,  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  statement,  or  of  the  thing  required 
to  the  thing  given. 

Third,  the  understioiding  of  the  way  in  which  the  nnlmowii  number  depends 
on  the  number  given. 

Fourth,  the  finding  of  the  uolmown  number  torn  the  given  number;  that  is, 
the  calcutatioit,  oral  or  written. 

16.  Wtiat  hiu  Oie  Uacfur  lodoia  Bum  four  proeeuei,  tahm  Ae  pvpd  eon  mt 
proceed  of  hit  oim  etrenglht 

In  the  Brst^  the  understanding  of  the  words  and  things  En  their  relaljons  most 
be  explained,  and  oHen  directly  given. 

In  the  seoond,  what  is  required  must  be  well  distinguished  fl-om  what  is 
given;  the  propriety  of  the  qneetion  mnst  be  accurately  considered. 

The  third  point  is  to  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  fh)m  the  teacher. 

The  fourth  is  aa  affair  by  itself  and  ia  the  pupil's  conceru. 

An  exerdse  ia  not  complete  and  satisfactory,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  explain 
these  four  points,  one  after  another,  orally,  and  without  any  aid. 

The  teacher  leads  by  questions,  (by  analysis ;)  the  pupil  proceeds  by  synthe^ 
The  former  proceeds  from  what  is  sought,  the  latter  from  what  is  given. 

IT.  Soui  is  talent  for  ariOinielic  ta  be  reeogniadt 

Besides  what  has  been  said  in  No.  16, — by  the  independent  invention  otaew 
methods  of  solviog  the  problems,  of  peculiar  processes,  etc 

18.  Jh  uihat  viay  may  vniformity  I'n  arithmetical  tiMirucMon  be  galnedt 

By  Bolving  each  problem  rationally,  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
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numerical  niUtJoiis  occoning  in  it,  and  ooaaequeiitly,  without  admitting  any 
external  rale  or  fbnnula,  which  on  the  contrarj  ought  to  resolt  tcoia  the  subject 
itseU  Unifbrinit;  Uea  in  the  ratioaal,  tranapannt  treaitmenC,  and,  therafora,  in 
the  mind,  not  in  the  fbrm.  Qood  rules,  etc^  are  not  indifl^rent,  but  tbey  moat 
fbih)w  the  ohserratjon  of  the  thing. 

IS.  Whi<A  i)  Ou  tnott  Hmpk,  naturai  and  ajipropricde  form  of  managing  Ou 
prablenu  extemailyT 

Not  the  doctnoe  of'proportiouB;  it  Is  too  artifldal,  and  too  dlfflcnit  for  the 
common  school;  nor  the  chain  nile,  etc.  The  Ixst  fbrm  in  slate  aiithmetio  for 
the  oommon  school  is  the  so-called  "Ziaeiiai^"  the  ft«ctional  fonn,  (brvehform,) 
which  erery  where  requires  i^ection.   (Sohols.) 

20.   WluUU  Oi«vahMofltiemHXiiM"pToqft'' andabbreiruiliotut 

The  proofi  are,  with  a  rational  melliod,  supetflnoos ;  the  latt^  are  of  little 
value.  A  welt  guided  pnpn  finds  tiiem  oat  hlniself|  and  i^  in  the  highest  class, 
some  of  them  an  pointed  out  to  him,  their  origin,  and  thus  their  coiractnea^ 
must  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  tdme.* 

IT,    Gbokbtbt,  (BaamWir^)  bt  A.  Dibbtrewbo. 

1.  Jb  gtomttry  reqaired  in  the  common  ichoblt 

No  doubt,  for  it  teaches  the  forme  in  whit^  every  thing  appears ;  the  ab^xt 
of  matter  and  the  laws  of  those  forms ;  thelawsofspaceandof  extent  in  space; 
the  dependence  of  magnitudes  and  forms  on  each  other. 

2.  Why  it  lueh  knomledge  amsidertd  at  a  reqaitUe /pr  ghural  ctJiivalionf 
Because  the  irtiole  mass  of  bodies,  the  univeise,  as  well  as  man,  exists  in 

space;  because  without  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  space,  man  nonld  be 
ignorant  of  that  appearance  of  things  which  belong  to  their  inmost  nature; 
because  geometty  teachea  bow  to  measure  llnesi'  sur&oea  and  bodies,  whidi 
knowledge  is  very  neoessaiy;  because  without  It  man  could  not  divine,  that  the 
distance  and  uze  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  could  be  determined ;  and  because 
he  woold  even  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  bis  own  abode,  and  of  the  matbe- 
matical,  L  e.,  flindamental  qualities  of  the  same.  All  this  is  consequently  requi- 
tite  for  general  human  caltivatiou,  not  to  speak  of  its  practical  valuer  as  well  tor 
fbmale  as  male  educatian,  and  theretbre  fbr  the  common  sdiool,  the  sdiool  of 
the  people.  Wltbont  it,  not  the  most  indispensable  part,  but  an  eeeential  part, 
of  edncation  is  wanting. 

3.  What  demenb  of  geometry  art  tole  iaught  in  IKt  common  siAotll  and  it 
gmtrai  tc/tai  porta  of  it  maiy  be  conndered  Oure  t 

Space  admits  of  "intuitive,"  (onnAouKcA^)  and  a  demonstrative,  (fiegri^ 
muesfl^)  observation. 

nie  intuitive  bcolty  of  man  peiceivea  immediately  objects  in  space,  bodies  in 
tbeir  qualities  and  forms;  ^ith  the  sense  of  toodi  ho  perceives  what  opposes 
him  in  space,  the  body  and  its  external  fbrm;  the  sense  of  si^t  asriatablm,  by 
determining  extent  and  distance,  and  by  comparing  and  measuring  them. 
These  are  operadons  of  actemai  intuition.  The  intellect  abstracts  the  dtferenHa 
of  UiB  bodies,  and  Qxes  the  pure,  mathematical  form ;  and  thus  aids  the  interior 
pnr^  or  mathematics  intuition.    Moreover,  the  logical  intellect,  perceiving  the 
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dapendskOA  of  DUgnitodea  on  cttch  other,  their  mutiul  nnwHitintHi  thft  InfeiiBBa 
of  the  om  ftom  Um  other,  dednoe*  aod  oondudea. 

The  intuitiro  part  of  geometr;  >■  that  elementuy  ptHt  wfaicb  ia  proper  Ebr  the 
ccmuiioii  tchooL  fiat  tb^vby  is  not  meant,  that  the  piq)ila  ahonld  not  laun  the 
dependenco  of  ono  thing  od  the  other ;  thui  even  can  not  b«  Avoided,  it  ootoM 
of  itself  i  bat  acoocding  to  the  degree  of  abiU^,  qoidier  and  deeper  with  one 
tluu)  vith  another,  and  one  echool  will  make  man  prognM  in  it  than  anothtr. 
But  the  power  to  be  immediately  emploTed  ■•  the  IbodIIj  of  obeerniig<— ItrM, 
the  exterior,  and  then,  and  pteeminentlr,  the  inletior.  The  cooelamona  eiA- 
nected  with  thatobwrratianreBUltthetc&aniiipoBtHDeoulj;  ttie intellect worin 
without  being  ordered.  Therefbrei  in  geomeBy,  ea  ereij  where— a  k/st,  igtw- 
laooe  of  which,  cauMa  moch  nwely  repetitious  and  lifekea  teaching,  aa  well  aa 
intellactUBl  dependence  and  immaturitj — the  tea«ber  on^  to  leed  ttM  aoholar 
to  immediate,  true  and  vivid  peroqitionB. 

The  Btrict  or  Euclidean  geometry,  with  its  artiacial  proo^  ii  not  St  fbr  the 
eommon  acbool,  nor  does  It  proaper  there. 

4.  Whal  it  more  partiaiiarly  Ihe  nilgect  of  gtometrical  itulniction  in  Oia  peapM 

"Dia  qnalitUa  of  (mathematical}  linea,  soi&caa  and  aollda. 

5.  WhotmeBiodiilobepurmtdailhitf 

The  point  of  starting  a  taken  in  the  physical  body ;  and  Itom  tills  the  mathe- 
matical one  is  aa  it  were  distilled. 

nte  order'of  stn^e  precepts  or  propositions  is,  as  hsa  been  said,  as  modi  aa 
poerible  geneUcoL  Pedantry  and  anxiety  ere  here,  as  every  wfaere^  prejudidaL 
The  method,  alwaye  intuitive,  requires  originally,  L  e.,  the  evolving  of  evef; 
thing  learned  &om  some  thing  preceding^  alms  at  immediate  sirfrnttaiflna 
onderstanding  of  one  thing  Otrough  the  other. 

6.  WfuU  it  the  inuntdiaie  parf«tt  of  OiiA  iatlintctioiil 

To  nnderatand  the  qualities  of  line^  plains  and  bodies;  to  measure  anit 
ealonlate  them. 

1.   WhatintkvmmttanvttdbyUupt^l 

Fen  and  pencU,  ibr  drawing;  compass  and  Ksle^  for  meaanring;  tbeoaoal 
measures  of  lines,  sorftcea  and  bodiea,  for  calculating. 

V.      NATmU,  HiSTOBT,  BT  "ED.  BlXttM. 

1.   WJaimetKod^anMieiitedinUaehiiig'iuibrralhialoryt 

The  method  of  instruolion  is  the  mental  development  dC  the  pupil  by  meanB 
of  the  meteriid  development  of  the  otject  The  method  is,  thuvGx^  eMentially 
a  pnxett  made  by  the  teacher.  Since  there  can  be  but  one  sodi  development, 
there  can  be  but  ont  method. 

3.  WhicKitlhailnumjeaiodt 

Hie  one  true  method  is  named  from  the  prindide  contained  in  it ;  It  is  ttM 
developing  method. 

3.   Wherein  ecmtitit  Oiit  Unrdoping  methodt 

In  development  there  are  three  steps ;  observation,  {afttdtomtng,)  conceptioa, 
{vertkUimg,)  ani  generalization,  (btgrif.)  Such  is  the  progrees  of  the  method. 
Brery  where  teaching  begins  with  faOa,  and  therefore  in  this  case  with  the 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Of  these,  individual  action  sod  growth  must  be 
■bown,  and  the  general  law  of  nature  thence  infferred.  In  this  way  and  only  in 
this,  the  pupil  is  tau^t  accordiog  to  nature,  wnce  he  proceeds  from  ioimediala 
observing  and  knowing  to  perceiving  and  understanding. 
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4.   WiatmodeqfUaduagittoieutedt 

l^iai  one  which  dSTslopB  by  queatioQiDg,  (die  /ragertd-aaimiAddniie.) 

6,  It  tint  mode  pracHcabk  m  ail  iliree  coursa,  {lei  down  by  ffinia  dteahat 
vflh  rtgatd  to  Oie  capammv  a/  the  adiolars)  t 

lu  the  fiiBt  oouiBB,  queetioning  Ls  predominant ;  on  the  iecond,  "dervortraf," 
L  e^  proper  taMhing  and  azpUining  most  be  jtrined  witti  it;  on  the  UiSid 
■gain,  qiHcUoMug  pndominMes.  In  all  good  instruction  questioning  is  pn- 
teninant,  and  wiUi  it  cooTereation  yritb  the  wiiole  olaaa. 

&   WhatlMMtwefoOiinlco/lecifinngt 

Leotoiiug  ii  no  fimn  of  insbnctian  at  all ;  it  ia  a  rowing  chair  G>r  teacher  and 
pn^;  the  fbimer  bat  eaej  woric,  whilst  the  latter  stare  and  dream. 

T.   WmtoughttoberaqmndofeupupHit 

Tbeii  first  aitd  chief  object  most  be  to  leam  to  m<  right;  then  IoIIotb  ligbi 
nprodnclioii ;  and  the  neoessaiy  resolt  is  ri^  understanding. 

8.  Whai  u  Oe  vabia  of  leammg  by  keariT 

In  all  inetmotion  nothing  most  occor  which  is  not  understood,  and  meielf 
kamt  by  words.  One  fact  well  understood  hj  observation,  and  wall  guided 
derelopment,  is  worth  a  thousand  timea  more  than  a  thousand  words  and  sm- 
tencea  learnt  by  heart  withont  understanding.  X  well  giuded  pupil  has  nothii^ 
to  leam  bj  heart  paiticnlarlr;  what  is  onderatood,  is  remembered  Ibr  life. 

9.  ShMOupi^vMalextbookt 

For  natural  history  it  is  useless.  The  good  teacher  does  not  depend  on  1^ 
the  had  onehaeagoodmeanstoooTer  his  inaluUly,  and  the  scholar  has  nothing 
but  a  dr/ akeleton. 

The  teacher  most  have  ntineralo^oal,  botanical  and  Eoologicalaolleatiotis,  and, 
if  ponble,  a  microacope. 

10.  Wltatmiat&epi^dBatJumtt 

Write  out  and  draw  what  baa  been  trettted  in  school — in  proportion  to  hia 
time — In  a  brie^  condse  and  neat  manner.  Besides,  the  well  directed  pupil  wHl 
TolantsiUx  and  eagerly  occupy  tiimselT  with  natnr^  look  with  interest  end 
Intelligence  at  plants,  stones,  etc.,  and  collect  them. 

11.  Mno  does  an  dbie  teacher  diedngauh  fiims^in  Ocie  sfudyt 

The  able  teacher  takes  pains  with  his  school  every  where,  and  patticnlailj  in 
this  branch;  all  energy,  punctuality  and  vivacity,  must  be  appUed  herc^  if 
InstroctioD  is  not  to  be  a  dead  and  dry  mechanism. 

12.  Wbafdi>lingvMaapain»(aId«g(ifrttaamen)UachMt 

The  able  teacher  ia  fboud  out  at  school,  the  painstaking  one  at  home.  There 
are  certain  branches  which  are  soon  done  with.  Bat  tMa  ia  not  the  oase  with 
natural  history,  he  who  is  devoted  to  it,  mnst  follow  its  own  path  of  progrew. 
nie  teacher  must  nevw  oease  to  study,  to  make  ezcnniona,  ezperimentsi  ool- 
lections,  etc,  to  search,  to  listen,  lo  observe  and  inveetigate. 

13.  WheU  eharacUruea  ISe  iatpiriag  (getOanrefeiide)  leatJltrt 

Heis  distinguished  by  a  bappy  development  of  sound  talents,  love  of  study, 
and  devotion  to  his  vocation.  By  force  of  application  every  one  may  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge^  for  nature  is  every  where.  If  the  ahle  teacher  shows 
himself  at  school,  the  painstaking  teacher  priodpally  at  homo, — (here  flowa 
from  the  inspiring  teacher  every  where  something  that  indeed  can  not  be  com- 
pletely gained  by  study  and  iqtpUcation;  but  an  earnest  will  aocomplishee  a 
great  deal  Besides,  it  is  true,  that  as  under  the  hands  of  llidas  every  thing 
was  changed  into  gold,  so  in  the  handa  of  an  inspiring  teadier  every  tiili^ 
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Mooaee  enlirened.  Ab  the  creativa  mind  eveiy  where  worics  attractivelf,  aa 
particulaTlr  in  natural  history,  leal,  application,  love  and  devotion,  spring  up 
qtontaneouel}'  in  the  pupils. 

TL  Natuui.  PmuisoraT,  m  A.  Dnsixama. 
1.  Should  nalurdlphaoec^tf/ be  tludied  to  OueoitmtontiAoolt 
CertAin] J.  Shall  the  chiklreii  in  tJie  commoa  aafaool  leant  iwrtliing  of  wBAtlMf 
uid  wind,  of  Ihermometer  and  barometer,  afthepbeDomenaof  lig^tand^,  of 
rain  and  anew,  dew  aod  hoar-frost,  (bg  and  clondg,  lightning  and  thandeiT 
■hall  tbef  aee  the  aSroDaut,  travel  bj  Meam,  and  read  talegr^hio  nmn,  without 
biDwing  the  how  and  the  whjt  Shall  thejramiun  ignorant  of  tlieoonEtitnenta 
)f  rood,  and  of  the  process  of  their  Etomacha  and  their  lunga?  Or  is  it  anlBcient 
to  read  of  all  tbia  in  the  Readerf  He  who  answers  tiioae  questions  in  the 
lArmatiTe^  Iseitherhimself  an  ignonuDOS  or  a  misanthrope,  and  he  whoaffinns 
the  last  knows  nothing  of  the  way  in   vtudi  real  Imowledge  is  acquired. 

5,  What  do  me  begin  aiWi  t  and  wAen  doei  As  proper  tnttructttm  m  naluraJ 
pliiloeophy  commence  f ' 

As  every  where^  wi^i  showing  mngle  phenomena,  with  intuitive  conteoiplation, 
wiUi  oraJ  representation  of  wl«t  has  been  observed,  acd  reflection  thereupon. 

We  begin  with  it  in  the  iutuitioDa]  instroction  of  the  lowest  clam.  The  in- 
itniction  in  geogr^y  snd  natural  history  develops  further  the  fi«3olty  of  intni- 
lion,  and  in  the  higbeat  class  the  proper  instruction  in  this  branch  commencee. 

8.   On  vihal portiom  of  nahiral phOoaopky  an  ae  to  lay  ifreuf 

On  all  such  as  belong  to  Uie  knowledge  of  phenomena,  within  the  pupil's 
sphere ;  the  knowledge  of  the  most  common  things  is  the  chief  point. 

By  this  principle  we  make  our  choice ;  we  omit,  thoTefbte,  all  that  is  remote, 
inviuble,  and  incapable  of  being  made  visible ;  all  that  can  be  demonstrated 
iHily  by  mathematical  proob ;  and  keep  within  the  field  of  immediate  observa- 
diHi,  stops  with  those  things  which  ever;  one  may  know  by  obeervatiou  and 
Kperience,  ud  ibow  such  thinga,  as  are  not  obvious,  by  experiments  with 
ample  and  cheap  ^tparatus. 

4.   WTiai  mdliod  it  to  be  taedt 

To  say  nolhing  of  the  regard  (or  the  individual  quality  c^  the  pupil,  the 
nettiod  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  maa 
latuisUy  acquires  his  knowledge.  Every  wbere  man  is  sorrounded  by  natutal 
phenomena ;  they  happen  before  his  eyes.  These,  thereibre^  must  be  opened,  in 
jrder  to  observe  appreheudin^y,  to  remember  what  has  been  observed,  to  fix 
;he  succession  of  phenomena,  and  what  is  common  in  a  series  of  simitar  ones ; 
not  only  to  leani  the  bets,  bat  also  the  laws  by  which  they  happen,  and  finally, 
3f  reflection,  to  discover  the  hidden  causes. 

Natural  philosophy  belongs  to  the  indnctive  sciencea,  L  e.,  to  tliose  wluch 
tMgin  with  the  knowledge  of  ^gle  &cts,  abstract  from  them  the  law  of  the 
process,  and  then  in  inverse  order,  deduce  the  phen<xnenii  ttum  the  causes. 

The  way,  tberelbre,  prescribed  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  which  proceeds  from  observation  and  experience  to  rale  and 
law,  if  posriblB,  advancing  to  the  cause,  (the  so-oalled  regreaeive  method.) 

6.  What  ii  Ote  aim  of  thie  iratmctimt 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  eesential  phenomena,  by  which  man  Is  surronnded, 
and  the  ability  to  explain  them,  that  ia,  to  state  in  a  dmple  way  their  ratnses. 

Most  important  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  refers  to  weather,  and  we  expect, 
therefore,  from  a  graduating  pupil,  correct  answers  to  the  following  queetiona : 
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"WhU  h  (ho  tampaatOK  of  the  air  in  tha  different  montha  of  the  tmtT 
Wlikti  ii  die  mB-rimnm  ud  miniTmim  (^  heat  ui  OUT  country,  Mid  when  do  thof 
DOMll;  occorT  Wbat  is  tbe  eoneepoDiiag  state  of  tempenlnre  in  othw  coun- 
trieef  What  aro  its  causeaT  Haw  do  tbe  ^rindi  ori^^ste,  wtiwe  do  Utej 
oome  Etvm,  and  go  to7  What  are  the  principal  CQTTenta  of  air  on  the 
globef  TbeircMiBM?  Wliat  iT««aicff  is  ouiBed  by  the  wicda  in  ourcoimtiy? 
To  which  wtnda  ii  our  countiy  chiefly  exposed,  and  wb;?  Origin  of  fiigs  and 
dondsT  What  is  dampneesT  What  cauaea  rain T  mieaeandainulBTqiiestionB 
come  BO  near  liome  to  man,  that  it  would  [soTB  enoimoua  dullnesi.  If  he  did  not 
aaktbon  himad^Mid  reflect,  on  SBSWMing  them.  No  doubt  that  such  BtapidiQ> 
Is  still  freqoent;  but  no  on*  will  donbt  what  is  the  tndispensahle  dniy  of  the 
common  school  in  the  premises. 

Vn.  JLffTBOXOKT,  BT  A.  DuHTSltWBQ. 

1.  Xa  vatmdion  aioid  the  nature  o/Oie  unnvTM  abovi  aalronmnj/,  sxjtediaitt 

Host  certaint;;  we  require  the  same  dvin  every  maiL  To  an;  one  who  does 
not  admit  that  tliis  ia  requimte,  I  addresB  tbe  foUowing  qnestions ;  Has  that  mui 
an  idea  of  the  work  of  tbe  Creator,  and  of  his  relation  to  both,  who  ia  ignorant 
of  astronomjT  or  even,  is  he  a  man?  Ko;  he  is  like  a  brute  conflned  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  liaa  not  even  learned  to  make  tbe  right  ose  of  his  uprighc 
stature,  and  of  his  sense  fbr  the  universe,  the  eye;  he  has  not  enlarged  liis  fac- 
ul^  of  observing  beyond  the  smallest  compass,  aatisfled  the  inborn  desire  of 
knowledge,  developed  his  intellect ;  he  might  be  compared  to  a  mole  that  closes 
Its  eyes  to  the  light.  We  justly  pity  the  poor  man  who  baa  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  the  wonders  of  the  atany  al^ ;  we  despiae  him,  if  be  baa  neglected  an 
opportunity ;  we  blame  ind^pantly  whatever  would  prevent  liia  aoquiring  that 
sublime  and  elevating  knowledge. 

3.   What  Aaald  evary  body  lirunii  ^  Oie  nnivermt 

He  should  know  of  infinite  space,  its  lawa,  the  qualities  of  tbe  aun,  the  moon, 
and  of  our  solar  system,  the  relation  of  tbe  planets  to  the  sun,  the  poration  of 
tbe  earth  rciadvely  to  the  same,  its  rotationa  and  all  that  result  therefrom,  as 
years,  seasoned  day  and  night,  in  short,  the  substance  of  popular  astrontHny. 

3.  Biniiiaeie  pupa  to  learn  tJuar 

By  observatitHi — not  by  books ;  for  from  than  ws  get  empty  wortla,  hollow 
notions  aod  phrasesi  books  may  at  beat  asast  the  preceding  instruddon,  but 
thay  cui  never  replace  it — ask  among  the  "educated"  people,  what  ideas  they 
have  iu  this  respect,  tiiough  they  have  beard  of  all  and  can  talk  of  bU.  Tba 
true,  vivid  and  moving  ideu  of  the  great  subjects  In  question  are  exchislvely 
acquired  by  an  intuitive,  developing  instruction. 

i.  What,  Oter^ore,  t»  the  teaOier  la  dot 

He  stimnlBtea  the  popS  to  obsemtkniB;  he  makes  him  oonsdoin  of  what  has 
been  observed,  by  illustraUve  questions  andconveraalionB;  he  draws  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  sutilime  phenomena  of  tbe  sl^  by  day  and  night;  be  talks  over  with 
bimsnch  observatioas  as  can  be  made  daily  all  the  year  round  on  sun  end  stars ; 
be  fixes  these  obaervations  in  good  order,  and  in  clear,  well  defined  propodtions. 
This  is  the  first  step.  Scientiflcally  expressed,  the  pupil  iidvances  to  tbe  point 
of  view— of  what  ^jpeora  to  the  sensee — of  ephericai  nstronomy. 

This  point  being  attained,  condderately  and  firmly,  (we  must  know  Qist  what 
appeart,  beibre  we  loam  what  it,)  then  reflection  follows,  whether  the  things 
really  are  eudi  as  they  appear.  The  pupil  advonoee  from  appearance  to  essence 
or  nature^    This  step  is  very  important,  not  only  in  astronomy,  but  in  oB 
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things  and  mbaaamj,  (br  the  veir  reason  tbftt  it  fiuniahet  the  dearMt  uid 
greM««(  ezimple  of  Hub  importaot  progren  in  homaa  educatian,  ia  of  ineftinM- 
bl«  rahie.  The  pi^  iMnu  tbe  nature  of  the  thln^;  hia  petceivliig  la  raiaed 
to  knowing.  Disorder  becomea  order,  rarie^  uni/iinui^,  and  chaoa  rule  and 
lav.  One  poirer  reigna  in  the  nnivenst  ereiy  thing  obeys  hla  lawa,  and  ererjr 
where  there  reanHs  order,  harmony,  development,  life;  and  eadt  heaTenlj 
bodj  becomea  a  part  of  Ote  nniTerse  ia  ita  inflnite  snbtimity  and  brightneea. 

It  ia  wortb-wbUe,  not  onl;  to  hear  or  to  read  orihat,  bat  to  know  end  to  <m- 
deistaod  it.    Hie  pupila  now  advance  to  Ouoretic  and  tlie  fA|w<eal  aatronomy. 

At  laat  there  commencM  the  conetnicti<ai  of  the  wholes  at  least  of  our  solar 
qratem,  oat  of  the  centre.  From  the  beginning,  inatmction  prooeeda  Ihxn  the 
periphery,  from  the  point  on  which  the  pupU  standai  the  individnal  la  himself 
the  centre,  aroand  irtiiol)  every  thing  ti  grouped,  and  to  whidi  every  thing  is 
referred;  the  obaervatioD  is  mdjeeUve.  Afterward,  it  is  made  etftOivt,  and  man 
ncognizEB  Mniaol(  the  human  race  and  tha  globe,  aa  a  part  of  the  infinite 


G.   Whai  ha>  iht  teaeher  to  attend  lo  more  parUmiarlj/ 1 

This  neceeaary  iustractioti  being  stiU  uncommon,  we  may  give  here  several 


(a)  He  ezdudea  every  thing  tliat  can  not  be  brought  to  idght 
(ft)  He  goes  always  from  obaerration  and  experience  over  lo  reBection  and 
deduction.  Astronomy  ia  bd  inductive  science;  hotoe  teaching  Mows  the  in- 
ductive method.  The  teacher  does  not  "tioctrni,"  {teach  or  lecture,}  be  guides; 
he  does  not  say  one  single  sentence  that  could  not  be  fbond  by  the  pupils  them- 
■oves;  for  such  as  can  not  be  (bund  by  them — except  historical  notices — are 
not  Qt  for  them. 

(c)  He  fixes  the  results  in  the  most  deflnita  and  pregnant  ezpnesionB. 

(d)  He  brings  the  things  observed,  thought,  spoken  o(  to  view  on  the  black- 
board, and  directs  the  pupils  to  wmilAr  repreeentaliona.  But  he  doea  not  begin 
with  drawing,  this  is  secondary  to  the  finding  of  peiceptiana.  He  employs 
every  where  the  pupil's  imagination;  astronomy  ia  an  sxcellent  mnuu  to  leal 
it  on  a  sure  and  sofb  way.  Drawing  proves  the  correctneaa  of  Iha  ideas,  therefora 
It  alionld  not  preoede.  If  the  pupil  makes  a  correct  drawing,  it  ia  Uie  surest 
proof  of  hia  having  viewed  and  refiected  right. 

(«)  He  abataina  throughout  from  any  use  of  models,  (tellorla,  lonaria,  etc.) 
They  swve  aftnward  as  pnx^  but  they  may  be  entirely  done  without.  Who 
uses  them  in  the  bepnning,  is  wrong;  who  requires  the  pupils  to  translbr  that 
which  is  repreaented  by  those  models,  to  the  univerae,  requires  what  ia  impos- 
sible :  nobody  succeeds.  Tbe  value  of  models,  even  of  the  beat,  is  very  mudi 
confined.  They  ahow  the  apparent  things  better  than  the  real;  but  even  fbr 
the  tbrmer  they  are  not  neceeaaiy.  The  teacher  may  sometimes,  by  means  of 
a  larger  and  smaller  globe,  a  candle^  etc,  represent  every  thing  needed. 
Bat  the  perception  and  representation  of  what  is  going  on  in  space,  even  with 
shut  eye^  is  what  is  indispensobk^  because  it  is  the  principal  thing.  Whoever 
does  not  aucceed  so  &r,  does  not  really  know  or  understand. 

He  who  wanta  to  know  more,  may  read  my  "Astronomical  Qeogiafdiy,"  (Jilrv- 
wmiaAa  Oeogn^Aie,)  fifth  edition,  BeiUn,  1856,  I^  thaler.  (We  n^y  add,  tiMt 
this  book  of  Ciesterweg'a  is  univeisally  considered  as  a  masler-|neae  of 
method.— £d.) 

(CODUlMd  In  NuobB  XL) 
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GERUANT. 
[A  portion  of  tiie  foUowing  inteUigeoee,  m^jeatians  Hud  atatiirtlcs  M  to  edn- 
ctHoa  In  Glemutny,  wera  commumcalsd  by  Dr.  Wddob,  tar  iiuartioQiiilhein- 
Tiooa  nombec  of  the  JoomaL — Ed.] 

PBOSSIA. 

TbB  UtTM  "  RE0uiJ.lTrs3,"  em  tbaj  are  called,  £ir  the  commoa  odiools  in 
Fnana,  of  the  1,  3  and  3  October,  18G4  concern,  the  iUt,  the  Normal  Sdiool^ 
the  Koond  the  "  preptranden-Bchalen  "  er  Pro-SemmAiiea,  the  third  the  etanen- 
U17  «ho^  of  bat  ooa  dete,  or,  with  oUier  wo^  the  common  Tillage  Mtioel 
with  DIM  teacher. 

The  principle  on  which  these  regnlatlTee  are  liaeed,  la  that  the  common  Bcho(^ 
(volkeaehnia,)  "baa  to  prepurs  for  real  lUb  according  to  ite  given  and  eilttjiig 
rdation^  and  not,  vice  vena,  that  life  ii  to  be  Ibnned  after  the  icbool."  Hie 
wontB  of  Ois  Bctnal  life  are  the  only  measure  br  Uie  flitore  BoUvitj  of 
the  common  schooL  Not  the  poaribilit;  of  the  Bocceflaflil  pnnnotitHi  of  dTtliza- 
lion,  (bOdung,)  by  the  one  or  tiio  other  element  of  education,  bj  this  or  tbat 
method,  bag  to  decide  henceforth  on  tta  being  admitted  in  the  common  school, 
but  merely  the  veil-known  and  unaToidable  wantg  1^  thoee  elanee  of  popula- 
tkm,  Ibr  which  the  school  has  to  provide  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  edncatioD. 
Those  mcMoree  have  indeed  gpedal  reference  to  the  vHIage  n^ooL^  but  they 
SIB  at  die  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  "Omdamental"  ftir  all  other  common 
■chooU  in  town  and  countiy.  Even  there  they  are  flrat  to  be  acted  apcm  com- 
pletdy,  be&re  farther  and  higher  steps  are  allowed.  The  regnlatiTeB  we  not  * 
transitory,  bnt  an  important  Utniag  point  in  the  whole  ayatem  of  c(»nmon 
Sidioal  education  in  Prussia. 

"  The  movement  of  ideas  whitdi  for  a  long  time  haa  been  going  on  In  oomaMi 
■diool  edueatloa,  is  in  many  and  important  rtepeetsbronj^t  to  an  end.  Itiinow 
high  time  to  do  away  with  what  la  auperflnous  and  ecn>neouB,Bndin  Itastead  to 
^tDscribe  now,  even  offlohtlly,  what  has  been  felt  toog  fdnoo  ts  nsoeesary  by 
those  who  know  and  value  the  wants  of  a  truly  christian  education,  and  haa 
been  fbund  really  usefhl  by  Giithflil  and  experienced  teadiers.  As  the  whole  age 
has  arrived  on  a  boundary  irtiere  a  dsctoive  taming  rotation  hsa  become  neces- 
sary and  real;  so  the  school,  unless  tt  will  perish  by  clinging  to  the  past,  most 
snter  fresh  and  refitehlng  into  the  new  oueer.  The  demmitary«chool,  In 
whidi  thegreatest  psitof  the  people  receive  the  foundation,  if  notthewhol^  of 
thdr  education,  has  not  to  serve  an  abstract  ^stem  or  an  Idea  of  pedagogic^ 
science,  bnt  haa  to  prepare  for  practical  lifb  hi  clnirch,&mily,  vocation,  community 
aodstate.  Thenudarstandingand  the  practicing  of  their oonteota,  and  an  edn- 
cfltion  throi^h  than  is  the  aim.  Tbe  method  is  merely  a  meana  without  val- 
ue in  its^;  the  "  formal "  education  flows  itself  from  the  underBtatiding  and 
pradidng  of  these  Justified  and  enlisted  contests.  Henoefbrth  in  the  elementa- 
'  17  atdiool,  a  right  selection  and  strict  limitation  of  the  subjecta  of  inapection,  as 
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well  as  •  good  orgonixation  of  the  school  are  rather  to  be  attended  to,  than  tha 
iaveDdon  and  ^plication  of  new  methods.  "For  the  elemeotaUT  Kihoola 
whicb  are  divided  id  seTeral  parallel  or  graded  claBaea,  the  same  prindplee  na 
hr  as  tbej  regard  diaracter  and  ■endeiic]'  of  elementuy  liutruction,  are  evei7 
where  and  without  Tari&tion  to  be  ^iplied,  and  hare  to  form  tbs  only  baats  for 
the  plaa  of  le«Mii8,  tban  to  be  enlarged  in  their  extent." 

Id  the  plan  of  leBBOnapropoaed,ortbe36hoanoriD8tnictioi],DoUiiieiaaet^)Btt 
&t  gtogn^Kff.  "Ferioct  leaniiigof  tlieMtUenlfof  the  Btadir,  (lext-bodc,)  and 
ability  to  write  them  clearij,  and  io  connection  to  do  tiiis  with  one'ij  L  e^  the  pupil'i 
own  words  Is  required:"  "  IT  the  drcumstaooes  admit  to  bne  6  lioiua  of 
InstmctioD  on  the  full  days,  (Uondaj,  Tuesday,  Thuraday,  Flid^,)  3  houra  more 
Dtay  be  applied  to  '  vaterlandslcunde,'  (knowledge  of  Oermsny  and  Prassis,) 
and  '  naturiniode.'  IT  no  such  particular  houra  can  be  made  out,  the  conunoni- 
caUon  of  the  aecesaar]'  knowledge  of  the  kind  must  be  given  in  expl^ning  those 
aectiODB  of  the  reader,  which  point  thereto.  But  where  there  are  particular  les- 
BODs,  a  good  reader  will  also  sofflce  with  regard  to  the  material  knowledge ;  yet 
thett  in  connection  with  the  reader,  inBtruction  in  geograj^y  may  be  made  mon 
lively  by  the  nae  of  maps,  and  may  more  apply  to  the  self  action  of  ths 
children." 

As  to  Auforv,  the  chief  reliance  mnst  likewise  be  laid  on  the  reader.  The  new 
readere  contain  already  no  longer  "history,"  but  simply  "pictnrea"  from  the 
history  of  the  fotherland  and  particularly  of  Pruasta,  (vaterlandakonde.) 

Aa  to  grammar,  the  regulatives  "  exclude  from  the  elemenlaiy  sduiol 
■Bparate  Instruction  in  the  same,"  and  say  that  theoretical  knowledge  is  not  re- 
quired from  diildren.  Thus  KeUnefs  analytical  method,  in  which  grammatical 
Instruction  has  tiie  Header  aa  its  centre,  will  become  the  general  one.  (K.  laa 
province  school  oonnselor  in  Prussia,  and  the  reviewer  of  the  grammatical  part 
In  Nacke's  pedagogical  Jahresbericht)  [Eellner  says:  If  grainiDar  cannot  be 
entirely  ezcloded  Btnn  our  common  schoola,  it  must  however  not  occupy  tha 
first  place  or  give  excluwvely  form  and  contents  to  the  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue;  but  it  has  toserve  Mmply  as  a  meana  for  earier  und«8tandii%  and  to 
g^ve  those  few  mice  and  prinnplea  which  are  indispensable  as  basis  of  the  prM- 
tical  abilitieai  i.  e,,  reading  and  writing.  Instmction  in  the  vemacnlar  langoage 
has  to  lean  npon  nature  and  the  natunl  development  of  the  ftcolty  of  speaking, 
and  most  aim  at  teaching  language  by  immediate  use  and  intercoona,  and 
principally  at  arousing  and  confloiDg  by  the  same  taste,  "  spiadigeCDhl,"  (liter- 
ally the  feeling  of  language,  L  e.,  the  immediate  perception  of  what  is  right  and 
proper.)] 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  the  normal  tcAoolt  is  to  be  the  "  education  and  abQ- 
i^  toquired  from  the  teacher  of  a  common  elementary  school  of  one  clan.'' 
Included  is  a  simple  and  fbtile  instruction  in  "  vaterlandskunde,"  limited  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  elementary  school,  so,  however,  that  Om  pnpil  teadiers  beccma 
mastera  of  that  branch  in  all  respects.  With  this  view  the  geographic^  cm- 
tents  of  the  Beader  are  to  be  attended  to.  "  General  bist^y  is  no  longer  to  bo 
taoght  in  normal  schools,  because  the  pupil  teaobers  have  not  the  neceaasry 
knowledge  of  other  preparatory  branches,  nor  the  time  sulBdent  for  a  titoroof^ 
Btody.  Therefore  only  the  history  of  Germany  shall  be  taught  thoroughly  and 
eam«<tly,  with  a  paiticulu-  regard  (or  the  bistoiy  of  Prussia,  and  for  that  of  th» 
province.  Every  where  a  regard  for  the  history  of  dvilization  most  prevail,  and  aU 
most  be  done  in  a  Christian  spirit."    The  moat  necessary  ocHnmunications  from 
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pwtlf  with  tbe  Bible,  putlj  with  Oemuii 
ami  events."    Of  courae,  it  must  be  baaed 


history  in  biographlee  of  great  a 
on  get^jat*)', 

"WhsteTer  the  regolaliTW  cooUia  with  reapaot  to  religioos  inatnictton,  la 
irtiich  they  are  very  ptftiiinlar,  ifl  omitted  hare. 

Prasge,  the  reriewer  of  geogr^h;  and  hiatoi;  in  tbe  Pedagogioal  Jahreabe* 
TJdit,  tiiinksthat  the reaolts of  thia  oewBTBtemwillbeBeeDijithenonnalBchoola 
in  half  a  doien  of  Teata,  bat  Uiat  it  will  take  longer  to  observe  them  in  the 

The  r^nlatiTee  bsTS  found  man;  adTenuias,  a.  g-,  In  Low's  Uonalascbrif^ 
etc,  but  the  Biost  iniTninal  ig  Dieiterweg,  who  has  published  three  puophleta 
•gainat  them.  Other  regulMivea  of  Knaiil&r  import,  L  e.,  for  a  stricter  and  more 
defined  elemeutar;  Instruction,  have  been  given  tnEeeae-Caesel,  Bavaria,  Meck- 
lenbnrg,  Wurtemberg,  ITassau,  and  may  be  eipected  throughout  Qermao;. 

Pus  o?  Iassoss  in  QTwruu  om  Cluocml  BcaooiA—i.  late  deoee  of 
&e  Pmssian  govenunULt  in  relation  to  Bchooli  flxsa  the  fbllowiug  fdau  of  leeBona 
fiv  gjmtiaalA: 


IT. 


Religioii,  (weekly,). 
Oenoan, 

Greek, 

French, 

Hlstoiy  and  geograptqr, 


Natural  phUosoph;,  . . 
Natural  Listoij, 

Drawing, 

Writdng, 


2 

11. 

a... 

m. 

...  a... 

8. 

a... 

...  3). 

8. 

10... 

lo!!! 

...loj. 

8. 
S 

6... 
2... 

'.'.'.  a'.'.'. 

5. 

3... 

...  2... 

4. 

4... 
1... 

...  3... 

—. 

l!.'.' 

_ 

;:.'(^:::. 

a 

...  s... 

— , 

— ... 

— . .. 

— 

...  8... 

TL 


Total  hours  per  week,  3D  30  30  30  30  SS 
"As  Intrtmction  in  Hebrew,  aiuging  and  gymnastic^  ia  given  out  of  the 
Otdinaiy  school  hours,  those  leeeona  are  not  included  in  the  above  plan." 
"  Dispenaatkm  from  studying  Greek  is  only  allowed  in  towns  where  there  is  no 
bigher  bnrgher  or  real  sdHiol ;  siiice  In  audi  k  caee  the  gymnadum  most  serve 
general  purposes.  Such  piqnls  are,  however,  to  be  notified  that  a  knowledge 
of  Qreek  is  indiqiensable  fbr  passing  the  examinatJon  for  admission  to  the 
tmiveru^,  (AbiluritiUen-mamen.")  "Natorsl  history  is  to  be  tauf^t  in  classes 
T,  and  VL,  only  when  there  is  a  very  able  teacher  fbr  ii"  "In  other  csaei 
geography  may  be  tau^t  instead,  with  aa  much  natural  histoty  itLtrodoced  aa 
possible.     The  same  ia  penoisdble  in  dan  17." 

Another  decree,  (April  10,  185E,)  reoommends  to  tbe  principal  of  the  biglm 
bdrgher  schools  a  more  frequent  and  methodksl  learning  of  wcsil^  not  alpli*> 
betJcaily,  but  according  to  aDslog?.  If  tbe  pupils  are  not  advanced  enough  ta 
be  introduced  fcrmoUy  hito  etyniok)giaal  stadia^  they  diould  reoetve  hutnotion 
orally  in  the  derivation  of  words. 

BEroBH  or  thi  Nokmal  Sobools. — The  government  has  detennined  on  m 
lefbrm  in  the  normal  acboola,  and  baa  called  on  the  provincial  scliool  connselon 
to  take  tbe  advice  of  the  most  distinguished  prindpala  of  real  achools  on  soma 
of  the  paints. 
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BDutunoxAi.  BtPMiuTUMB  nm  1866. 
Fervument  Htpauet. 

For  Hlntrtr;'  otPnUio  iDNraotioD  ud  Wonhtp, 98,000  thalsn. 

"    Prorilicialt  nhool  botrit 56,478  " 

"    TTliiTer»ilie«, 178,990  " 

"    OymD]i«a  uid  real  lohooli, 312,060  " 

"    Etementary  Khoob, 41B,2SB  " 

"    Arts  sud  Kimoa, 185,345  " 

"    ImprOTing  condition  of  teachen, 1T4,9T8  " 

"    Aid  in  building  Bchooli  sod  ohDrabei, 194,Tfi3  " 

"    ConaiUoiiei  (£  cbarch  and  icbotd, 54,920  " 

Ednordbutry  Ripenitt  in  1866. 

Vix  ipeeial  granta  to  teachen  in  gjtiiDaiia, 10,000  Uulen. 

"  "  "  oommoD  Kbot^.. .      SS,000  " 

"  "  poor  arliati  and  arholara, 1 ,000  " 

"  "  new  bnildingt,  (gymn*^*,) 44.000  " 

"  «  teachen'  aeminsrica, 53,800  " 

"  "  orphauB, 50,000  " 

«  "  building, 250,000  " 

Total  eipeoditare  byaepaitment,  (about  $3,133,040,)  4,133,119  thalm. 

In  the  eTpendlturea  for  aita  and  adences,  are  included  the  sum  of  22,821 

thalen  fbi  ibe  Scryal  Academy  of  Seiaica ;  24,813  thalerg  br  the  Ro^ZArorV; 

i0,360  tbalBTs  toT  Qie  ArOitecHtral  Aixidany ;  42,800  thalera  for  the  .Autifufe  ijf 

Sngmeers;  14,138  thaleri  for  the  Agricultiiral  and  Horticultoral  Academies. 

EDDUTiotiAL  STATiancs  n>Bi  18E6-57. 

CfliVBMWTim. — There  are  I  nnireraitlee,  with  S,I41  itodenti,  in  the  winter 
term  of  ]356-T,t1z.:  1,B43  In  (993  Evangelical  and6G0  Catholic,)  theology; 
1,422  in  law;   736  in  medicine;   1,113  in   phikwophf,   and   822  in  otber 


Othhasia. — There  are  128  gTmnaaiB,  and  27  pro-gTmnasia,  with  3t,000 
atodenta,  reoogoized  and  aided  by  (he  gOTernment,  beeidea  a  Dtuober  of  prirate 
institations  of  nearly  the  same  grade  of  inatraction. 

BeaIi  Schools. — There  are  71  real  schools,  with  20,931  pupila,  sapported 
munly  by  tuition,  besides  a  large  number  of  burgher,  or  ptiblic  bigb  schoola,  in 
tlie  large  tawna  end  ciUee,  aided  by  municipal  grants.  Several  of  the  real 
•choola  are  large,  and  crowded  beyond  the  accommodation  proridcd.  The  Brst 
■cbool  of  this  clasB  in  Berlin,  wu  establiabed  by  Hecker,  in  1747,  and  exiata  in 
aaaociatloii  with  the  Boyal  Frederick  Wilhelm  Gymnasium.  One  in  Berlin, 
which  was  opened  in  1862,  with  18  scbolara  In  3  daaaeB,  has  190  pufHla  in 
16  classes,  nnder  23  teachers.  AnoUier,  opened  in  1832,  witii  63  pupila  in  3 
(JaBsaa,  has  now  600  pupils  in  13  classes,  and  10  teachera.  Host  of  the  real 
BObools  have  risen  by  the  dde  of  a  gymnadnm,  and  have  the  same  principaL 
In  gome  casce  they  occupy  the  same  building,  and  have  parallel  courses  of  study. 
EUty-two  of  this  class  of  schools  have  a  right  to  graduate  scholars  for  admissiOR 
to  the  higher  schools  of  science  and  art,  snch  as  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
and  ttte  School  of  Engineers.    Th^  pupils  of  tbe  second  class,  if  fit  for  the  flrs^ 
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we  wbnitted  one  yew  In  the  miUtwT  aerriiM;  (often  btre  to  serve  three 
jtan.) 

HiSDEB  BnssHBB  SOHOOU. — TitBre  an  orw  one  hundred  of  the  town  high 
scboote,  whidi  belaag  to  the  arstem  of  piinuiy  inBtrnctioD,  althoogb  they  rank 
in  Bome  reapecia  with  htstttutiona  of  aacandaiy  instnotiOD.  There  are  about 
1G,000  papQa  in  tbcae  school& 

PouAaT  SoHOOLe. — There  are  abou^  (we  have  not  the  last  tables  before  to,) 
36,000  piimai7  schools,  with  34,000  teacbera,  and  2,G0Q,0(IQ  papilt. 

SoBXAh  ScBoou,  OS  TEAOBKta'  Sbhuiabibs. — There  are  W  ncvmal  Bchoola, 
for  the  prepwatioDof  teachergfbr  the  pnblio  pTlmaiy  Khools,  b«aidee  SschooU 
for  the  training  of  [emale  teachera,  and  fot  govemoeBca. 

BOHOOLS  or  SoiBiroB  and  A&t. — Bemdea  21  provincial  echoola  of  art,  thus 
anlhe/RiMfu<«o/Jrf«in  Berlin;  an^rcUlccluraljtloujnny,  with  II  prof^eaois, 
and  two  couisea  each  of  two  Tean;  an  IrutUute  for  Enyva^n^  with  two  claseee, 
•nd  14  profeoNre ;  two  AgrKuUuroX  Aeadmtia  at  Eldena  and  Uiaaan ;  one 
BorUcuitttral  Acadffnty  at  Potadam. 

Bpicul  Scboolb  km  ths  Bund,  Dbat-Uurs^  Iptom,  OKesAxe,  Jumnu 
DsuHQUurra,  ka — There  are  twaD^-threeinstitatlona  En- deaf-mDt«^dght  fix  the 
blind,  one  Ibr  idiots  or  (beble-minded  children,  fifty  for  oiphaus,  eeventy-oiu^ 
(smkH  family  acboola,)  (or  vaf^raot  and  criminal  children,  a  large  number  of 
"children's  gardens"  (or  very  young  children  of  poor  lamiliea,  where  the  mother 
is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  dnnng  the  day. 

Sdpplbubntast  Sosools. — There  are  in  the  principal  towns  s  iarge  nombel 
of  Bopplemeatary  sdiools,  {fortbildunga-analaKen,)  to  coutiuue  the  education  of 
flu  schools  Into  adult  lif^.  In  three  schools  of  titis  olaaa  in  Berlin,  there  ware 
1,1S9  pupils.  Among  them  were  1  maater  worlonen,  163  joumeymeit,  GS6 
^)pteDtic«s,  Ifil  merchants,  and  191  artistB.  These  schools  are  maintained  by 
a  small  charge  on  each  pupiL 

TucBEBS  or  QTHNisncB. — Female  teachers  of  gymnasticB  have  henceforth 
to  pass  aa  exaiuinfttioQ  before  a  board,  consisting  of  a  ediool  coousdor,  of  the 
principal  of  the  Central  Scliool  of  OymnaBtics  in  BeiUn,  and  of  a  phyaiciBD. 

Pborbtamt  Fehali  Sbkikjirt  ih  DROTSSia. — In  18S2  a  seminary,  founded 
by  Frince  achSnberg,  was  q>ened  with  one  course  of  ioslmctioa  extending  over 
two  year^  open  to  forty  female^  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-flve 
yean,  who  wish  to  prepare  theraaelvee  fbr  teachers  in  puUic  schools;  and,  anr 
other  course,  ofthe  same  extend  foraamenamba',  not  under  eighteen  jeara  of  age, 
wishing  to  become  govemeesee.  Board  and  toition  fbr  the  former  amount  to 
len  than  (br^-Qve  dollars ;  and,  for  the  latter,  less  thui  seven^-flre  dollars  per 
year.  There  is  a  boarding  school,  Ibr  girls  of  the  wealthier  -Iniwim.  connected 
with  the  seminary. 

HiGHBB  Gmu'  SoHOOU. — There  are  13G  h!^  schools  for  ^irl^  oorresponding 
to  the  real  schools,  or  burghw  Bobools,  fbr  boys,  inPrassi&i  With  three  of  these 
schools  there  are  couraes  of  instroction  for  femslw  who  wish  to  prepare  Sx 
teaching. 

School  tob  GovranuM  Dt  Bbslht. — Oonneoted  with  the  Louisenschule 
epened  in  ISll,  ttiere  is  a  dass  fbr  the  gratoltous  instruction  of  nine  females  to 
become  leachen^  sod  of  nine  more  to  be  trained  as  nuraee. 
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Heel  StAool  ia  Jtendaburg, — The  pupils  of  the  tower  damea,  (IT-,  V.,  TT^)  tra 
prepared  for  (be  proper  real  edioo!,  ot  br  the  gjiniiMinm,  (cltasiottl  achool,) 
hence  in  IV^  two  leesons  in  Greek. 


n. 


m. 


Beli^OD,  ., 

Oenun, a..  ,  ...s ' 

Dauiab, i 3 3 

French, 3 4 4 

EogliBh, 3 i 3 


Greek, — . .— -— 

UatbemBtica,...6 i *  t — — 

Ari^iinetic, . . . . — 1 !  3 6 5 

NatunlSoleii<w,0 B 4  3 3 1 

Q«^™phy, 1 X 1  4  4  6 

Hiatoly, 3 8 3  * * ° 

Writing, .— — 1  3 3 3 

Drawing, 3 3 3  3 1 1 

Binging  tMigbt  4  toon,  end  fff/mtatiia  fbur  boon;  hi  ell  13  teadien. 
HANOVBa 

Plam  of  Lesboiw  ut  PuBuo  Hioh  School  fob  Girlb  w  Hajjotset— 14 
teachers,  (4  females,)— 193  pupils,  dialribuled  in  dght  cluoea. 

CLAB8.        TTiL    Tn,     Ti.      T.  IV.      ra.     H.      L 


German  Language^.. 
QermaD  Literature,.. 
French  Language,. . . 


14.. 
3.. 

.IB. 
,   3. 

a.. 

.  3. 

R 

4 

3.. 
3.. 

.  4. 
.  3. 

3.. 

.  3. 
.  3. 

2.'. 

2.. 
3.. 

.  3. 

.-  3. 

'.  3'. 

4.. 

.  4. 

Geography, —  . 

Obserradon, —  . 

Hatural  History,  . . . . —  . 
Natoral  Philosophy, .—  . 

Arithmetic^ 4  . 

Writing, 4  . 

Drawing, —  . 

^T*g»"g, .- — ■  . 

Needlework, 4  . 

Reu.  Sohoou. — There  is  but  one  real  school  in  the  capita] ;  the  Ohambera 
mwikliig  an  annual  grant  of  13,000  thalers  for  its  support.  But,  in  order  to 
advance  "real"  or  sdmlific  studies,  twentj-flTo  real  teachers  were  assigned  to 
the  gymnasiai  and,  in  fourteen  of  these  inatitutiotm,  paraDel  real  classes  wkq 
organized.  In  tbur  gymtiaua  the  real  scholars  are  separated  in  the  fourth  year 
and  in  aii  they  are  separatad  only  in  oertain  studlee.  The  number  of  reel 
scholars  has  increased,  and  in  fourteen  gymnasia  they  exceed  the  clasdcal 
pupils ;  Tipqifing  u  neoessaiy  to  convert  the  pro-gynmasiB  into  higher  burgher 
schools. 

WEIMAR. 

STATiffnca. — In  the  Grand  Dudiy  of  Weimar  there  are  Gil  puUic  scfaooles 
with  Ml  teachers,  and  11,030  pupils;  besidee  GS  jnivate  schools,  with  31 
teachers.    The  gymnasium  in  Weimar  has  191,  and  that  at  Eisenach  81  pupils. 
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SAXONT. 

ItzAi.  Saaoois. — In  Saxony  tbere  are  but  3  or  4  rool  schools ;  althongh,  in 
Kanen  and  ZiOaa,  there  are  parallel*  real  cluaaes  joined  to  the  gjranvaam, 
{□luaee.  IL  HL  aod  IV.)— in  whidl— 

Latin  ii  taught  in  3  to  4  lioun. 

JVmfA  taiight  in  4  booiB. 

Snglith  taught  in  3  bonis. 

MaOivmaiia  taught  in  i  bonrg. 

ArUlune^  taught  ia  1  to  3  houn. 

^oJuroI  PhOomAy  in  IL  and  UL  in  2  boon. 

ChtmiMlryia  IL  in  2  boulH. 

Nalunl  Bittory  in  1  to  2  hours. 

JhaieiTtg  to  1,  fin  IL,  I  e.,  the  hidiMt  optiooaL) 

Geometrical  Drooling  in  3  to  G,  <m  IL  and  m.) 

Qaraum  in  3  to  4  honis. 

Mitary  in  6  honrs, 

Oeograjihy  in  3  houia. 

BMgion  in  3  houis. 

PuBuo  £uLMiiii.TioK  AT  Chbbdki,  (OoL  37th,  1SG6,)  or  TuoaxBS  is- 
POnnxD  TO  AKOTBBB  Fi^OB. — The  Cominittee  consiBted  of  a  CoiuiSBlor  of  tli« 
Ooiuiat«J7,  M  ChiJTmajti  the  Principal  of  a  Teaohera'  Seminary,  and  of  * 
BoTE^r  School  in  Dreadeu. 

1,    WUITl'XM   ■XAUSATIOII. B-13  O'OLOCE. 

o.  PtdagBgital  Compatition :  what  ibaU  we  think  of  giving  paiticmlar 
laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  children  in  echool,  ttnd  with  regard  to  achoolf 

b.  i  AriUaiutiaU  ProbUmi;  1.  1^  cwt  were  lost  of  7  cwt  31  lbs.  13 
OQucoB,  2^  drams;  if  the  loss  amonntB  to  31(  thalera,  what  was  the  whole 
worth?  2.  To  fill  the  space  of  a  cubic  mile,  (1  mile,  24,000  feet,)  with  bricks, 
eochl  C  long  and  J  foot  broad,  1000  laborers  want  6, 400  years,  if  tbey  work  300 
days  a  year,  13  hours  a  day,  and  if  each  laborer  lays  one  brick  in  a  second; 
how  thick  is  such  a  brick?  3.  A  man  had  to  pi^  for  sereral  ducats  bought, 
H  i  "^''^  ^^i  fi^^^i  what  was  the  value  of  a  ducat,  wtien  he  afterward 
g»Te  them  away  for  33  thalera,  32^  ngr.  (30  ngr.  equals  1  thaler.)  4  A. 
had  to  pay  B.  300  tbalers,  after  3  moDtbs,  and  1,600  thalera,  Uter;  the  wholes 
however,  was  pud  after  10  months,  without  loss  for  either  party,  what  time 
were  the  1,500  thalera  to  be  pudT 


The  (4)  exunlners,  one  after  the  other,  catectaieed  on  Fsahn  143,  2 ;  Ps.  143, 5; 
Fb.  143,  6;  Fa.  143,  10. 

3.   OBAL  ESAMHATtOK. 

1.  Dogmatic.  How  Che  narratiTe  of  Mo$et'  birik  tg  to  1>e  treated  in  achool, 
and  what  preaplt,  acoording  to  the  dlETereDt  agee  of  the  oluldren,  can  be 
drawn  ftvm  ilT 


Tvqulna  iDdcpflDdBiiI  Khoola,  on  mo  «n 
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3.  The  written  compodtiona  and  the  catedusBtions  are  criticiBed. 

3.  FSyAoUigy.  What  ia  tbe  itaul !  'Whence  doec  it  appear  that  the  soul  ha* 
taculties?  Tell  the  chief  faculties  of  tlie  Boul,  and  their  formationg,  (repreeectk- 
tiODB,)  ideas,  desirea,  aeutiineata,  etc 

4.  Gtogr^hjf,  AMcA. — Its  edtuatioD  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
^be,  to  the  zonea,  and  ita  boundaries  I    Countries  of  Africa  T 

G.  Hittan).  What  baa  happened  in  Africa?  Mora  particularlj  with  rcf[Md  to 
Egypt,  Carthage, — the  Punic  wara,  etaT 

6.  Critidam  of  tbe  arithmetical  papers. 

BOBOOL  OP  UoDBRH  LuiaDAOia. — The  Modern  Gymnaman^  (private,)  at 
Leip^,  wu  conducted  by  its  late  director,  Haoscbild,  (now  Superintendent  ot 
tbe  evangelical  schools  of  Bruno,)  on  the  following  prindplee  of  instmction ; 

1.  The  easier  lani^uages  first     (Genetical  method.) 

3.  Each  langnage,  at  commencing  it,  pursued  in  a  measure  by  itself;  or  at 
least,  with  from  ten  (o  twelve  hours  a  week,  of  instruction.  (Concoatra^g 
method.) 

3.  Pn^jess  according  to  the  papil's  ability.    (Calcnlating  metbod.) 

i.  Intuitive  iaslruotion.     (Pestolozzian  method.) 

B.  Associating  geography  and  history.    (Vogci's  method.) 

According  to  Ibeee  [oindples,  tbe  boy  passes  from  tbe  elementary  into  the 
German  scbool,  (because  he  is  a  German  boy.)  When  ten  years  old,  be 
advances  to  tbe  English  school  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  U)  the  French.*  When 
fburteen  years  old|  he  enters  tbe  gymnasium,  or  real  scbool. 

The  Scbool  op  Fomstrt  and  AOHicutrnHs,  at  Tharand,  near  Dresden, 
contains,  (1857,)  in  tbe  former  deportment,  !6  Soion  and  27  foreign  pupils;  in 
the  latter,  IS  Saxon  and  12  foreign.  Among  these  foreigners  are  3  Hungarians, 
1  Transylvsnian,  2  Servians,  1  Galiciao,  1  Spaniard,  li  Swiss,  4  Norwegians, 
S  Kus^ans,  and  2  Americans. 

Tbacherb'  Mutual  Am  Societt.— Tbe  Association  of  Soion  Teachers,  for 
mutnol  help  in  sicknem,  embracing  l,&75  members,  report  for  1855,  that  130 
members  had  been  assisted  during  tbe  year  out  of  the  fiioda  of  tlie  Assodation, 
which  is  made  up  by  a  small  annual  rate  on  each  member,  according  to  bis 

OrMNAOTics. — In  the  burgher  schools  of  Laipag,  the  pupils  receive  sTStematic 
InsUuction  in  gymnaatics. 

GoHHBlLClAL  SCHOOLS. — The  Commercial  School  in  Dresden,  (bunded  in  1851, 
by  tbe  Merchants'  Association,  has  1S5  pupils,  divided  into  two  BE>ction9;  one 
lor  tbe  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  for  two  years,  and 
has  1  teachers.  There  is  a  dtoilar  school  at  Leipdg,  and  anotber  in  Nuremberg, 
with  329  pupils. 

The  Ps3TAI/>zziaii  Absociatiok  in  Saxony  bos  2,166  members,  and  gave 
assistance  last  year  to  m  orphan  children  of  teachers,  in  117  Cuniliea. 
PLAN   OF  btcdhs    m   the   rotal   industbial   school,    {GactrbaOtuli,)  at 


This  Indoitrial  School  ranks  higher  than  any  other  school  rA  that  name,  and  ia 
very  nearly  a  Polyteohnio  lostitate.     We  have  beard  but  one  eomphUoI,  viz.:  that 


b,  ud  llnaUT  into  U>e  ED(l<>b  ■"ha 


Ifl  boja  pui  from  Gflnnui  In 
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the  pupih,  from  U  yetn  of  age  apwaH,  b«d  too  niudh  work ;  they  luTe  to  lake 
notes  Id  their  many  leaaoni,  and  havo  to  work  them  all  oat  aeatlj  sad  accnn^f- 
The  following  plan  ia  taken  from  the  progrvnune  of  I85T,  preeeded,  aa  uanal,  in 
the  acluwli  of  a  higher  grodo,  b;  a  treatiae — thia  time  on  German  ortbogn^ib;. 

SicnoK  A  oompriaea  ttraea  papib  who  are  preparing  ftr  a  trade  ia  whioh  no- 
Dhiii«  of  oompli<!^ed  oonalruotion  are  need,  and  who  poaa  throngh  a  ooorae  of 
finir  yean.  A  a,  oompriaee  saoh  aa  are  preparing  for  a  meohaniisi  branch,  r,  g,, 
OODa^notkin  of  maohinea,  epimuDg  eSlaUMimeata  eto.;  A  b,  nub  aa  prepare  for  a 
ehemioal  branch,  r.  g.,  manu&cluring  (ogar,  poroeloin,  oto. 

BtcTioN  B  oompriiea  pupila  who  prepare  for  a  trade  chiefly  cheinioa],  and 
«idioat  mmplicated  ma^ihiDery ;  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  KoelTS  the  hl> 
Btniotion  in  mechanioa  and  moahiae  bailding ;  and  who  rsmain  bat  three  yeoi*  ( 
*.  jr.,  future  d;em,  eoap-boilera,  tannen,  etc. 

6at:TioM  C  aamiNri«a  euch  aa  prepare  fbr  agrionltare ;  and  who  aloo  al^  threa 
yeara. 

1.  AritimttU !  6  leoaooaawe^  with  TeOktmp'i  Vartclmlt  dtr  rmUlumaM. 
Spteial  AritlmitlU  .-  formation  of  niimberi,  numeral  ijatema,  whole  numbera, 
boatioDB,  geometrical  propmtiona,  rednction.  The  (bur  mlea,  appliaation  of 
geometrical  proportiona,  mle  of  three,  eto.  eto.  Graaroj  AriUmilie  :  the  four 
ruloi  with    letlera,  involntkm  and  eTolntion,  algebraioa,  fracliooa,  aimple  eqno- 

2.  Gfenalrjr ;  4  hour*  ;  Bum,  acglM,  triaoglea,  reotanglea,  ptdygona,  Bequento, 
tangenta,  drdea,  aimitari^  of  trian^o,  of  polygona,  linea  in  and  mi  the  oirolea, 
areaofragokr  i^7eiHiaHtd(^oiraha,eqnalityuid^^iortic«i  of  ant&oea,  aonteut* 

3.  JVoluroI  PWAtBphy  !  4hoan,  with  MOIIer'ateit-book.  General  introdno- 
tion,  ootllna  of  aatronomy,  phyeiool  geography,  dimatdogy,  doctrine  oS  heat, 
magnetlBm  and  electriaty. 

4.  Natural  HUtory :  4  hoan ;  hi  aumiOOT,  botany  with  partionlar  regard  to 
■noh  pkanla  aa  are  important  for  common  oae ;  outlinea  of  the  phyaioTt^  of 
^BDta.    In  winter,  loQiogy  with  outllnee  of  anatomy  and  antanol  phyvtdogy. 

5.  Drawing  ■•  6  bonn;  from  geometrioal  bodiea,  platter  ncdeta,  eto.,  alter 
Ihqmie'  method ;  with  pencdl  or  chalk,  chiefly  bi  cdwi. 

6.  Otaautrieal  Draieing  .-  4  boora;  plane  drawins,  on  a  riven  Male,  oflxidlea 
between  two  planea  of  projection  in  different  poaibon,  nghi  or  oombmed ; 
ematniclion  of  iorewB,— ^waya  ocamected  with  exerciaea  In  painting  with  Indian 

iDk. 

7.  Oerau*  I^agaag*  .■  4  boora ;  with  OoWnger'i  grammar.  In  IV.,  b,  3  lea- 
■ona  fbr  ortbograpbicM  and  etfliMuial  exotaaea,  I  for  onl  exerciaea,  and  1  for 
grammar,  bi  IV.,  a,  where  the  admitted  pupila  are  b«4ter  prq«red  In  thia  reqieet, 
S  leaaoiuin  grammar,  1  oral  and  1  for  compoeilion. 

a.    StudUa  eammo»  la  ail  papil*  af  tAii  elow. 

8.  Aritkmttit:  4honn;  eqoatjonawitli  asTeral nnknown qnantitiea, diophan- 
tine  problema,  eqnationa  of  the  aecond  degree,  logarithnu,  logaritbrnio  aqnatioDo, 
•lithmetrieal  and  geometrioal  pragreaaon,  intereat  on  intereet,  Sea. 

9.  Qtonttlry!  ibwus;  ilareometry,  plain  trigonotnetry,  application  of  algelna 
to  geometiy. 

10.  Mtreantilt  Aritimttie :  3  lunrB  for  denomination  C.  of  pnptEa,  only  in 

11.  JtfolKral  PUbanftjr  ■■  Shoora;  aocoaticB,  opUca;  aoUd,  Uqoid  and  aerial 
bodiea. 

13.  Otntrtd  Chemittrj  ;  5  honti;  inorganio  ohemiatry,  ohemfoal  ekmenta, 
etc  Organic  ohemiatry  :  the  mora  miportant  Teaetable  aiid  animal  matter,  a* 
fibre,  alaroh,  angar,  orguiic  noidi  and  baaea,  oila,  odraM,  bonee,  fleah,  btood,  milk, 
etc,  and  tlieir  prodnota  of  deoomponljon,  (fermentation,  diatiUation,  eto.,)  their 

'  CtwmDlIi  hai  a  populallonof  alwul  60,000  InlublUiiU,  and  la  the  d 
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qmlitiei,  prodootion  tad  m« ;  lltnr  relation  to  Uviiig  vcgetoblea  and   tutimat 
bodiw. 

13.  ArekUteturt  ;  3  boon ;  tbs  fandunental  rnlea  fbr  all  olann  of  architect- 
ure; priDoipal  cimiluiistioiu ;  ebM  fmrlm  of  bnildinga,  thsir  lajing  out  and 
proportioD  ;  ooDitToclitm  at  ovbub,  tOe-kilnit,  limo-kiliu,  roalt-kiliw,  etc. 

14.  Gntaaa.'  4lKHm;  two  boor*  in  grammar,  two  in  oral  and  written  e>er- 
tiaea,  alternating  with  reading  of  dramUioal  pieoea.  Tba  lata  adTsooed  pnpib 
have  two  more  Ifwiw  in  ipdling  and  reading. 

h.    FtrBietimA. 

15.  JJwfHfi*  »f  Pnjaetiaii .-  5  boon ;  Prcjtotira  of  iitnple  lines,  planea  and 
bodies,  eto.,  eto. 

16.  Proctieal  Gnmufry  and 

IT.  Drmoing  of  Plaia,  (ptoiuneAnni  .■)  in  (ummer,  one  afternoon,  practica] 
flZMMea  in  anrveying ;  in  winter,  two  leanni  in  practical  geometiy,  and  two  in 
drswins  plam. 

16.  DrmBotgi  4  hontv,  M  in  cIbm  IV.,  bat  with  the  addition  of  ligbt  and  ahade. 

Bendea,  A  b,  baa  four  lanona  in  No.  SI,  whh  tbe  omiokinor  diminution  of 
No.  18, 

e.    Ptr  Stettan  B. 

19.  MTCtonoa)  TMkmUgf .-  3  honre ;  with  Ksrmuiiob'i  teit-bocdi. 

SO.  MintnUery  and  Oeognom  ;  3  hnura  ;  tbe  tbrmer  in  lanuneri  tbe  latter  in 
winter,  both  *ritb  eapeoia]  r^;ard  to  agriculture  and  trade. 

21.  PraetUal  Bxrreitr*  in  Chentittry  .-  8  houn,  in  winter. 

Hie  pnpili  of  thia  aeotion  abo  attend,  in  ninmer.  No,  18,  Noa.  Ifi  and  17tu« 
optional  tijr  tbem. 

d.     For  SietUn  C. 

33.  CattU  Brteiing  i  3  houn ;  General  portion,  anatomioal  and  phTUologiaal 
introdnation,  hygiene,  breeding  and  feeding. 

S3,  Nurring  nf  Ptantt :  2  houra,  in  mmnier  ;  General  portion-,  Jnflnenoo  of 
climate  and  mmI  on  the  development  of  cullirated  plauta ;  runng,  propagating 
■nd  diaeaUB  of  ptasta ;  meant  of  onltivating,  aowing,  nnniiig,  gathering  aod 
preaerring. 

Beaidei,  tbe  pupila  of  Ihia  aeotioD  have  in  nimnier  two  leeaona  in  No.  18,  the 
-  '    ■  No.  40,  Nob.  IB,  17,  SO,  and,  if  ioffitnentlj  prepared,  No.  31  Ibr  two 


34.  Otrmani  4hoan;  two  leaatmi  in  German  literature  ;  two  onl  and  written 
cxerciaee,  reporting,  eto. 

55.  AreiilcetKrai  Drtueing :  3  hour* ;  liir  aectiixia  B  and  C  ml;  in  one 
half  year.    Drawing  d  creliiteatnral  detaila,  oopying  and  aketohii^  of  plans. 

h.    ForaeotionA. 

56.  AnalytU :  4  bonn ;  fbr  A  b,  odH  in  aummer.  Fi^nred  nombeta,  Mgher 
■ritboietioal  aeriea,  equatjone  of  the  third  degree,  (wmlniiation,  qnadration  of  tanc- 
titmi  (T)  ;  binouial,  eiponential,  logirithnietriMl,gODiometrioBl,aDd  ayoloDetrioal 
Mriea,  I^ylor'i  aeriea,  value  of  0-0,  greatest  and  least  fklM  of  tbe  ttuiotiaDa, 
methoda  of  the  least  aqusres. 

37.  Sfktrieal  Trigeiamttry  and  JnaJyliVoI  Otom*lTf  of  tht  ftatu:  S 
boars  )  onlv  for  A  a. 

38.  Mechaniet :  5  lunm. 

29.  Prateing  of  Maehinei  ■•  in  smnmer  6,  in  winter  4  bonn 

30.  Dueriptiee  Otonetry .-  3  honra ;  only  liir  A  a. 

31.  Draaing  :  4  hoora  j  partly  IHnn  plaster  models,  partly  from  copies.  Be- 
Mm,  A  attend*  10,  and  A  b  ateo  30.  Moreover,  A  a  parlahea  in  2  we^jr 
lessons,  A  C  in  S  of  technical  ohemotr;,  (No.  33,)  A  C,  with  diminution  of  Na 
38,  and  poaaiMe  ominon  of  No.  31,  attends  the  eierciaea  of  No.  33. 

e.    For  Section  B. 

33.   Ttehnitid  ClitmiiiTy !  6  bonn;  review  of  all  ohemiatry.     It  is  cbiefiy  in- 

tabded  to  fix  and  enlarge  tha  vhemiool  knowledge  and  judgment  in  all  direotions ; 

■t  Ibe  aamo  time  every  thing  important  fbr  applioalioit  ia  prominently  oonaidered, 
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isd  a  Npreaeiilatkin  given  of  the  {mpotteit  obemical  mannbotara,  and  of  tboM 
trades  whiah  an  baaad  on  uhcniioal  priDoipIeo — this  being  inoluded  in  the  axpcau- 
tjon  of  thn  refleotiT*  slemenfa,  e.  g.,  the  numabcturine  ^  olsjr  ware,  in  •peaking 
of  day,  eto.  HoreoTer  the  piinaipal  merohandiKa  aod  prodint*  are  hero  ipiAeQ 
of  a*  Aiel,  cotoring  matter,  laid,  etu. 

S3.  PrattUal  Btereun  in  Chtmittry  ;  8—12  hmira,  a>  m  ID.  Baidts,  tba 
pOfXIa  ot  thia  aeotion  attend  IS,  and  optional  29  and  31 ;  and  al»,  tf  It  appesia 
•dTantageooi  Ibr  them,  12  and  30. 

d.    ForSeotJonC. 

34.  DootiiDe  ot  teU  amd  maaart :  3  hoon  g  the  f) 
flnenoethe  »i!,  olawfioation  al  a<A\  aooordin"  '~  ''^- 
natoral  and  artiGoial  Htrta  of  oianiira,  thdr  ef 

35.  Nrnrnng  of  ptaaU  i  in  anmmar  S,  in  winter  3  boon.  Eapaeial  part :  oil- 
toro  of  nsafal  plauta,  inolading  mradom,  viaea  and  tnnharda,  with  a  ah^  AeUh 
of  foreM>7. 

36.  Cattit  Bretding :  3  honra ;  especial  part :  oattle,  hcne,  riieep  breacUng, 
■ltd  with  1«a  detail*,  &ai  of  goata,  fowla,  Ml,  nlk-wonna  and  beca. 

37.  Agrieulittral  Maehinei  t  !  bouts. 

38.  Farming  .■  3  honn  ;  in  general ;  Teqnisltea  of  Ibrming,  organiialion  and 
■nanagemant  of  a  Ihrm,  AfiTicaltaral  bo(d:-keeping,  Agnoaltnral  v^natian- 

39.  AgTKnitvTOi  ArdttttetuTB :  J  bonr,  in  wmter,  regarding  the  buildings, 
bama,  stablea,  etc 

40.  Agncnltnral  txcurtwfi*,  In  oompany  of  a  teaeher,  and  txperimtnti  ot 
etUlivatien  in  the  field*  and  gardena  of  the  eatabliahment.     Tnae  not  fixed. 

41.  KmncUdgtof  MachiruianA  Tichnology  :  4  hoan  ;  ininimiaer,deKjTiptioil 
of  the  oh  ief  moton  and  pHrtiof  niaohiiie9,aad  of  the  mannfiKAoringof  wood  and  iron. 

43.  Agricaltarat  Chemitlry:  4  hours;  in  winter. 

Beeidee,  the  pnpila  of  thia  section  attitnd  39  two  honn  a  week  i  especially  Ibr 
drawing  agrionltnral  atenatla  and  maohines  ;  No.  IS  and  optionsUy  IT  ;  No.  33 
In  atunmer  fbnr  limea,  fa  winter  4 — 8  times,  and  STo.  33  for  three  hoars. 


43.  Knowledge  oT  Maehinti  .■  8  bonis. 

44.  Drttiting  of  Maekiiui  i  8  hoars  £»  A  «,  4  for  A  b. 

45.  MatAetHatici ;    3  hoais  oniy    for  A  a.    lliecsy   of  higher  eqoatioiia. 


Mineralogy  and  Geognoay,  (No  30,)  only  for  A  a. 
TsobnioaTCbemiatiy,  (J" '   " 


■Tcbemiatiy,  (33,)  A  a  ;  2  honra  in  snnuner.    Ihe  pn[Mla  of  A  b,  have 


47.  JnnlyliMl  and  Tkearatieal  Chtnittrv :  3  honra ;  only  for  A  b.  Hie 
qnalitatjre  uialjais  renewed  and  completed,  the  qoantitatire  analysis  of  weight 
and  Tolame  treated  mora  aoaniately,  weight  of  atoms,  th«c  relations  to  or^tal 
fcrms,  to  vdnme  and  speoiSa  weight,  eta. 

Praatieal  exereisfa  in  ohemis^,  (33,)  A  b,  in  12  honrs ;  A  a,  3 — 4  hoars  in 
■ammer,  4  hours  in  winter. 

The  pepibof  Ibis  elaaa  attend  German,  (34,)  2  boua,  19,  25,  (in  anmmw,) 
■nd  31,  (in  general  only  A  a,  3  hoars,)  and  optionally,  No.  IS. 

Besides,  ul  the  popiu  of  the  sohoid  hare  opportunity  to  learn, 

48-51.  Frtnek,  in  fbnr  dassea,  3  honn  •  weak.  Hie  poplls  are  aomitled  to 
Ibat  elasB  for  which  each  of  ihem  is  fit. 

53-54.  Bngliih  .■  in  three  olasaes ;  3  hours. 

55.  Cmnmtreial  Baok-keeping  and  eomtpondtner  .*  3  honta. 

CS.  BmbMring  in  oby,  one  afternoon  in  every  weak. 

ST.  HUtory  and  Oiography  ;  in  IV.,  4  honra,  whioh  bH  pnpila  not  sufficiently 
adraDaed  in  thoae  bran^ea  mutt  attend, 

58-59.  ManufaetrntBg  Drataing,  (&brikieichnen,)  neat,  destined  ibr  snob  aa 
trork  at  Chemnitz  in  manobotnring  establiahmenla,  bat  which  may  be  attended 
alao  by  proper  pupils  of  thoGewerbBoha]e,4bonninthe  eiening,  in  two  accUotw. 
In  the  lower,  (11  pnpila  with  three  of  the  middle  school.)  drawmg  in  general  ia 
taught ;  in  the  npper,  (41  p.,]  the  pnpils  are  praotieed  in  ^wing  or  sketching  of 
«mamenlB  eonoeming  their  particalar  trade,  etc. 
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Bc«de*,  the  prinoipa],  ProfantK'  Sohnedermuui,  (teaoher  of  dbanMrj,)  IImn 
RT«  16  tesohen,  tbre«  of  whom  bear  the  titia,  proTeMor. 

Id    I   Ihsre  us   S  pupils  for  the  foil  ooone — i  (or  ain^  brandMa. 
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"  IV  a       "       42  and  in  IV  b  40. 

With  the  Gewcrbschnld,  ii  jojdmI  what  is  oolled,  ButaiwaaxEMODix,  i.  t. 
a  acbcxil  for  carpenten  and  inaKiDa,  (journeymen,)  lower  cUm  :  S9  pnpik. 

Arithmttie  .-  6  honra  from  the  tint  raliv  ai  far  ai  qoadralia  eqnationa. 

Otomtiry,  4  hour*  :  General  Arehilrelure,  S  hoan  ;  Lineal  and  onuniental 
Draaing,  ihoan;  Dootrine  of  jProjeciion.i  hoara;  Ocnnan,  3  honn.  Upper 
ClMa,  31  pnpila. 

Meehanieat  Pht/iie,  6  hoan,  with  partioolar  attention  to  arohilaetnre.    Doo- 
trine  of   contlmclum,   6  tioan;   Sktiehet  of  Architeetural  Plant,  4   bcnni 
Modtling,   S  bonra;  Btntotnitg,i  hunt*;  i>rateinj',  4  bonn;  PrrvpecliH,  S 
honn;  Oernian,  9  hoan. 
and  Bw-eaUed 

Meehaniache  Baagewerken  and  Werkmeiater  acbute. 

Third  clasa:  18  pnpila;  (Miller's  machine  bnildera,  tookimitha,  etc.^onmej- 
men,)  Arithmetic,  6  hoan;  Otomitry,ihoan;  German, 3  houra ;  DraiDing, 
4  honra  ;   Otometrical  Draming,  8  htnin  ;  NatuTnt  PhilotOfky,  4  houla. 

Second  clan  :  IT  pupils. 

Matkematia  and  Mtehaniei,  IS  bonra;  Machini  DrowiMf ,  8  honre;  Sar- 
veying,  i  boart ;  Mtchcnieal  T'eeAnoto^,  4  honrs ;  Medil  DraiBing,iitMn; 
German,  3  houri. 

Flratclasa:  13  papils. 

JUacAintf,  8  hoare  ;  Mtchaniail'DTaaing,8'b.inira;  a,  eanttructim  of  railt, 
4  hoan  for  railing;  b,  tpinning  anil  ueactnf, each  in  4  hoan;  c,  oonttmetion 
at  pipiM  and  isilb,  4  hoan  ;  DTaaing,i  hours;  £iB&w«>iijr,  4  hoara ;  M»d*i 
i>niistn;,  4  hoan ',  Boak-kitping,  2  hoan. 

SuNDtT  School  in  CBiiiNrn. — There  ia  a  Sunday  Kihool  in  tbia  large  mana- 
botaring  eity,  with  1384  Btadents,  arranged  In  40  olaaea,  via.: 

13  cloaaea  in  Drawing,  mtb 440  pamb, 

10        "        Writing,  "   396     " 

i        "        Writing,  "   ISl     " 

2  "        Reading,  "  48     " 

I         "        Natard  Philoeophy,         "  20     " 

3  '■  Compodtion,  "   110      " 

1         "         History,  "   S5      " 

1         "        Geujapby,  "   \ .  25     " 

1         "        Booh-keepiDg,  "   34     « 

1  "        Bagliah  I^Dgnage,  "  12     " 

2  "        French  lAngaige,  "   33     " 

I        "        Stenography,  " 30     " 

lie  eipenaea  of  the  scbool  smoimled  in  1856  to  1.500  tbalan. 

Nan  RicaDLATloHa  biifectino  NoBif:iL  S0B001& — The  departmentof  pnb- 
lle  instraction  has  isaned  new  regulations  for  the  Dormal  Baboab,in  tbe  saoie 
general  iplril  of  the  Pmasian  regolatioos,  but  not  quite  so  oonaerntiTe. 

UoMOR  TO  a  Saecuamii  TiiCEia. — Dr.  Oeorgi,  direotorof  the  ImtitntioQ 
for  the  Blind  in  Breaden,  has  been  preseated  with  the  Danebrog  order,  bj  tbe 
King  at  Dentnark — the  inatitiitioB  with  that  at  Paris  hanng  been  reported  as  the 
beat  in  Europe,  by  a  UMnmiMion  appointed  toaxamloe  all  in  different  oonntriea. 

BimoHER  School  »t  LEirtJO. — This  »ohool  cmbracoa  ia  its  organiiatlon  two 
bttrgher  aohoola,  and  a  real  achool,  under  Dr,  Vogel  ai  principal,  BHisted  by  one 
vice-principal,  70  male  and  8  female  lusLilants.  In  1800  there  were  2511  pupils 
in  53  clB«ca.  The  real  school  had  174  papili,  under  12  teachers,  anil  two  "  oan- 
didaUa,"  as  nsiistanls.  Thene  candidates,  have  pai»ed  favorably  their  enaminalioa 
as  teaehenin  bighachools,  and  are  now  teaching  for  one  year  on  trial  before  the^ 
oan  be  appointed  to  a  place  ai  principal 
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AUSTRIA. 

EKPLonfMVT  or  Ohiuibsk  in  Public  EzHmrnoHS. — Children  Imtb  be«B 
fbtbiddm  to  be  enploTod  in  theabes  Nod  other  pnblio  exUUttoos.  Sererat 
decreea  from  the  minutij  of  initruGtioii  JDdkste  edooatiaiud  pipgTOM,  eepedm^f 
In  the  raal  achoolB. 

Oauou,  withapopalatkniors,100,000,  baHmorethan  3000  oommoo  a(Aoola, 
6T  higher  HChoolB,  S5  iuititateti,  aod  62  chsritj  achoola 

Thb  Ttbol  oontuna  1D30  German,  and  812  Italian  Bcbools. 

EmiaABY  coDtoina  8,190 common  echooU;  ot  vhich  3,l>00  are  Uagjar,  3,600 
SlaTonic,  900  Oennim,  S40  Bomanic,  aod  960  mixed.  Mach  ia  beSng  done  to 
iminoTe  the  Bchool  system,  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  new  Bchools  fi>r 
girU. 

Pbste  baa  a  oomplete  real  school  of  six  classes,  and  ^so  a  school  ftmd  of 
$10,000. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Public  Real  Scfapols  of  Nuremberg  conaiat  oi, — 1.  A  provincial  industrial 
school,  with  163  pupila;  S.  An  agricultaral  school,  with  93  scbolan;  3.  A  poly- 
technic school,  with  300  students;  i.  A d^ commendal  scbool,  witb  SOOpupila; 
6.  The  royai  sobool  of  arta. 

Ibpant  Sohoolb  in  Mukich.— There  are  flvB  ioiant  schools,  (beddea  two  in 
Che  Euburbi^)  attended  by  180  children,  who  are  educated  and  fed:       ' 

A  School  or  Histost  has  tieen  attached  to  the  UaiTepity  of  ICunicb,  nvler 
the  direction  of  ProC  Bybel. 

FRANCE. 

Cut  SOHooifl  i«  Pakib. — The 
pupils,  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  1,3! 

FRANKTORT-ON-THE-MAINB. 

StATienos.— -PrankforC  has  1  gymnoanm;   T  proteatant,  4  catbolio,  and  3 
Istaelitiab  public  schoob;  38  privBte  achoola;  3  ia&nt  schools;  a  school  flnrtbe 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind. 
BADEN. 

Qtvhasu  iXB  RxAL  Schools. — There  ore  in  the  Qrand  Duchy,  out  of  a 
population  of  l,3Ge,9G3,  1,071  pupils  in  the  gjmnama,  and  1,STZ  in  tbe  real 
■dioolB.  The  real  school  of  Heidelberg  haa  14  teodieia  and  319  pupili^of  whom 
only  six  are  in  the  highest  class. 

HAUBURG. 

KiHDEKaAKmi. — Doris  LStken,  a  pnpH  of  Proebd,  haa  n  kind^sSitm,  in 
twoseetiooa:  T.  For  diUdren  of  from  tbree  to  lix  yea»,  wliocome  at  10  A.  U. 
and  remain  until  2 ;  and,  IL  A  transitory  claasi  for  diildren  of  from  aix  to  ei^t. 
Tbve  an  two  oonrsee:  the  first  in  learning  to  read;  the  second  laate  to  the 
eighth  year,  when  the  boys  graduate,  and  tbe  giria  enter  the  sdHiol  of  the  insti- 
tntion.  Lessons^  this  second  course:  IConday,  Sh-ll,  stories  from  histoiy,  and 
writing;  11,  dnging  and  playa;  12,  dinner;  1,  reading;  2,  handiwork.  Tuea> 
d^,  9-11,  drawing,  writing,  and  aiitlimetic;  11,  gymnastics  and  plays;  1, 
resding.  Wednesdaj,  9-13,  geography,  writing,  papsr-worii:,  and  playa;  1, 
reading.  Thursday,  as  Ifonday ;  together  with  bibliotl  nanativee.  nid^,  as 
Tneeday.    SaCorday,  as  Wednesday,  wlUi  natural  history. 

No.  10-[ToL.  IV.  No.  I.}-!!. 
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There  are  fbor  other  public  Undergirfm  in  the  d^.  Elsewhere  public  crtiJiei 
•n  Ter7  rare. 

TuilicKi  BiHl  board,  at  EeUhan,  (iiutitD&on  of  Meadamca  FiDebel  and  lOdden- 
dorf  Kit  f  oong  ladlee,)  one  hundred  thilers  for  Ak  months,  one  hundred  and 
«igfa^  Ibr  a  jeti. 

GRAND  DDOHT  OF  HESSE. 

IfoRiiU,  ScBOOL  roB  Jewish  Tbacerbs.— An  aaBOoiatian  hue  just  been 
(hnned  for  erecUn^  a  JewUh  normal  schooL 

ITEUS. 

The  Nihth  Gxhb&al  Abbexbly  or  Guiuif  Tucbebs,  oonTened  this  jear 
in  Frockfbrt,  on  the  3d,  4(h,  and  6th  of  June,  was  attended  bj  133  teacher^ 
S13  of  whom  were  lh>m  fYankfort,  and  most  of  the  reat  from  the  neighboring 
states;  the  two  Hesse,  S3;  Nassau,  BO;  Baden,  i;  Bararia,  9;  Aostrio,  4; 
SazoDf,  1;  Wartemberg,  6;  Thorlogte.  (tbe  Saxon  ducbie^)  13;  Waldei^  i; 
HaDOver,  1;  Brunswick,  3;  Oldenburg,  2;  Coetben,  1;  LUbeck,  3;  Hamburg, 
1;  and  13  fVom  plaoes  in  Qermanj  not  tiamed.  There  w«e  also  in  attmdancc^ 
1  from  England,  2  from  France^  1  from  Switzerland,  and  1  from  Sweden. 
Lan^hard  of  Weimar,  the  editor  of  the  "  Rolbrm,"  (the  new  edncatioDal  qnap- 
*  terly,)  was  In  the  chair.  A  discourse  of  Director  Frohlich  of  Berne,  on  the 
homeeickaoBa  of  Oermana  in  Switserland,  on  their  educational  propaganda,  and 
on  the  institutiouF  of  learning  in  that  country,  seems  to  have  excited  the  great- 
est and  most  general  interest  Lanekhard  also  epoke  on  instruction  in  drkwiog. 
Ho  debate*.    Next  year  the  aasemUy  will  convene  in  Weimar. 

ScAKmr  or  Tbachbbs. — In  Kiel,  (QbbMn,)  teachers  for  the  oommon  schools 
Me  in  such  demand,  that  pupils  in  the  "preparandcn,"  (preparing  for  admissioi) 
to  the  teachers'  seminaries,)  are  emplojcd.  Id  the  district  of  Fotadam,  (Prussia,) 
the  school  aatborltiee  have  been  compelled,  from  the  scarcity  of  teacheis,  to 
arrange  a  half-;eariy  aemluary  coutse  for  yousg  men  iiom  IS  to  30  ;ears  </afre. 
In  some  of  the  ctmtons  of  SwiBerland,  upwards  of  one  hundred  teachers  have 
abandoned  their  schools  for  otba"  vocations,  on  account  of  insnOdeDt  salaries. 

Dailt  IKD  Ybably  Eifbhsbs  or  \  SCHOOUiABrBB. — The  Qerman  School 
Gazette  gives  the  following  items  of  the  expensce  of  a  Oerman  ecboobnBiter, 
Gither  of  three  little  children,  wiUi  a  Sxed  Income  of  $13S.0O,  (ISO  thalers,) 
beeldM  a  house,  (with  three  rooms,)  and  a  small  additional  Income  as  sexton: 


FneL    .    . 
OoOiing, 


.    .    .    $15.00 
--  -  „.  ■    ■    •    W-60 

Widow  lax,  (annuity  for,)      .    1.60 

Personal,  " 61^ 

Emeriti,    "  (for  invalid  teacheraj)  .16 

Fire  insuruDce, l.GO 

Oommunal  tax, SI-}- 


Charity, $1.50 

Postage, S.Sti 

Stationery, S.26 

BooVs, 3.00 

School  tax, 1.60 

Burial  fund, 8TJ 

Amusements^  ° "" 


Ammtd  Bxpeiuet:  Total,  $6T,37j 

DaB)/ a^enaes,  (bemdes  above,)  X  366  =  $113.16,  viz.: 

Bread, $0.10         Sugar,     .......      $0.00,6 

Butter, 02.6      Soap, OO.B 

UDlc, 01.26    Light, 01.26 

Dinner, 12.6      Pocket  money, 01.26 

Ooffee, 01.26  Total,  I^Oly,  about  32  oenls. 

Total  of  Annual  and  Bail;  Expenses,  S1T0.62J 
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EXPENSES  IN  ETON  COLLEGE  IN  li$0. 
AN  Acoomrr  of  tbh  ExnNSEa  or  tbe  two  bxothrbb,  hb.  hikst  Am 

UB.  WILUAU  CATXHDiaU,  SONS  01  SIR  WILLUM  OATSNDIBK,  01  CEATK- 
VOKtH,  KNIOHI,  AT  ETOK  COLLSOH,  B»]IIIIIII»a  OOTOBSA  31fiT,  SD  SUt- 
ABBTH,  IMO,    (From  i  Dantanpcm?  iii4iiusript) 

Si*  following  on  rloQi  doonniBDt,  UlDitoitiTa  of  tha  Dtuinn*  M  well  u  of  the  Mbo^ 
boj  iipenni  of  tba  tims,  li  takau  ftom  the  Jiatn^MtB*  JtnHW,  Tol.  Xfi^  p.  lit. 
Hondi^  the  izi-  of  Ootobac. 

Tb  piimli  bread  fud  heue  ,,. ..«.«,•«- 

BojLld  mutton  vid  pottege     ,•••.. .•••  v^  I 

Ona  braut  roit  mnCton r'    ' 

One  l^toll  ohekTD iii 

11.  for  fjre  momjng  mad  erening  in  ther  ohunbar  Ihar     •    .    .  iiJ 

Apud  oanam  dao  flUi  Fnone.  Enollss  mtlil.  Ibl  fnenuH. 
Tei»ad»7  izii'  of  Ootober. 

It.IbrniomkiFolDwdyiinar>tUu  inne  tbe  wmadkj iilU. 

Note  thkt  U'.  Eenij  ud  H'.  W.  Canndjih  hii  brother,  w'  that  mui, 

djd  begoune  thar  boid  at  one  Rjo.  HUIh  the  nliH  da;  of  Ootobet, 

udmut  pey  for  them  twnnfl  u.  aiidiiii.  iliid-forthermBiiirakel;, 

orer  eikd  beajdaa  the  voode  bnrnsd  in  thar  ohunber. 

It  the  Frirdaie  the  izv<  of  the  nine  p'  for  eight  judei  blank  bjio  at 

xjd,  tbe  yarde * . liili. 

It.  for  the  making  of  the  Mma  il  gownea xvld. 

IL  tbaizvll'ds;foriIqirerewh^p»per TilU. 

It.  reo.  from  M'.  Fletwod  il  Tardea  frVeeado  at  vili*.  the  jaid. 

It.  p>  for  illi  jardsa  blaok  cotton  at  riiU.  the  ^ard lit.  rllU: 

It.  for  the  ouJ^ng  of  ii  ATwado  ooatea  . xxd. 

It.  for  iiif  dnu.  bnttona  to  y  ooatei' xriiL 

Ikforill  judaajaoafottlod Hit. 

IL  fbr  oaaTU  to  l;na  the  bodyea tUid. 


It  for  111  nidaa  ootten  to  170*  Um  li 
It  Ibr  q;lk  to  atTo^  -  "■ '  "  ' 


_ to  atrohe  Iha  aama  dabletta  and  makfiig  lowpae  for  ths  holal  Kild^ 

It  Ibr  liii  dnu.  blaek  lylk  buttona  for  thor  dnblate ifU. 

It  for  ooUon  woUa  for  tbe  alaves illidL 

It  for  makj^  the  nme  dnbleCta zi4.' 

It  for  il  judea  fjne  oarae  tKeney]  at  zU.  the  jwd rb.  Tltlil. 

It  for  ona  yaidB  cane  (o  lyne  Ibec  hoae zlilU. 

It  lor  ii  yardea  ootten  to  lyne  tho  iloppaa  «..••.•..«••-  ivid- 

It  for  one  lynen  olothe  to  lyne  the  (ama  hoaa .  i3ii. 

It  for  one  01.  di.  [II  ounae]  aylk  to  ctroha  the  tutn  bow Ii*.     tid. 

It  for  ntakyng  tha  same  hoaen liit.   lUid. 

It  p*  for  it  oombea  to  my  marten U^ 

It  for  a  braykfoat  for  tfa«  oumpaaye  of  fotmei  In  the  nole  aooonUng  to 

tha  lue  of  tha  asol lid. 

It  tbe  xxlz'  for  11  payr  diowee  for  H'.  Henry  and  H',  W-.  i«Byiut  All 

Ballowtyde xiid. 


It  p'  for  tha  Bdirlyng  of  ther 
It  p*  fin  one  payr  of  knylFee 
It  p*  for  Lnoiui')  Dialogue!  . 


It  p°  for  ii  pann'  and  01 

It  geraa  (o  a  man  to  Ma  beyra  bayitng  and  a  eaoaU  In  tbe  eolledf^  w 

other  aoholleii  dyd   , ....,.,., 

It  p*  for  ii  dma.  threda  poynte 

'"     '  '    "  ;pa7TfansdgloT*i  w*iti7nga«Mfliam 


It  F"  for  iljajT  fD 
It  for  the  Kyngaa 
It  Haroni  Tnllini 


It  FU.al-  &opi'  ^  l"  ""'  l-y  «'•  ^■^■x'- 

11  bohes  of  m  light  ) 

It  the  xrl'  da;  of  HoTambei  p'  for  oanrage  of  the  ohamber  Staff  from 

thewarff IlUiI. 

It  t"  for  whyte  and  hlaak  thrwle U. 

It  to  an  old  wonum  for  nrapyng  and  mah^ng  elnne  the  ehamber  .    .    •  lid. 

It  p'  for  makyng  a  key vSd. 

It  p*  for  xl  tenter  hokaa  to  hang  the  uhambtr iilU. 

It  I^  fMmendyi^M'.  Heniyaahowe U. 
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AT  ITOII  OOLLBQl  Hf  UW. 

xxlUl'  daj  of  NonmlMr  p*  for  ill  pamid  oottan  nud«U    ....  tat. 

Ill  lood«  vodd*  ii  bjlltUi  lilli.  Tiliif.  ud  Um  111  fknt  lUU.  .  . 
lut  H'.  Henry  add  If'.  W-.  ChTsndTih  hii  bnder,  toi  Ikw 
■nt,  did  begoa  th«r  bard  in  l)i«  ooUedgi  ht*  6mj  of  MoTunbtC, 

«  ersht  Bl^pM  Md  bold<n  of  inom  toimjaftM  Iwdd*    .   .  tOd. 

XT'  d>7  of  J>«ounb*r  for  ii  pond  audall tU. 

XX*  dmy  of  DmambM'  for  ii  qvsr«  whTte  MpBr  tor  ths  nntlanm 

wr««»p|H« rtllrf. 

brii  [ajrihoiiMtor  M'.  HtBry  ud  IF.  W-.  OunriBdjnh  1917^1 

iTjiUmnu ZTliW. 

Ih«  iii'  of  Deoambar  Ibr  ft  oople  wj  Kjidclli iiiid. 

Ibr  ooa  I»pB  Fabnlli ""* 

A  m;  Mta  BjU  for  iiil  nkw  bord  of  H'.  Hmrr  mmI  V.  W". 
r«Ddjril,  knd  lb«r  i^umt,  ■ndjng  llie  u*  daj  of  NoTsmtnr  ,  .  lilii. 

q(tariai7d|e  In  panu  and  jnke,  bnnna  and  bjrotn 

Uie  XI*  of  JftDBUlo  for  ii  pond  mndall 

Uk  xiril'  ds7  of  J>Diiuie  fbr  11  gtjr  ikowe*  for  JI*.  Rmiy  ud 

'.  W-.  OBTtndjih 

llie  nm»  dft;  for  ona  qwsn  trfayte  pMer 

die  IT*  it,j  of  Ttbmait  tor  oh  pond  aandeil 

irdL  elD«  [half  u  ell]  tjat  hollisd  to  mand  thaganUanaOihorti  «* 

di.  aliw  oouna  Holluid  k>  bo  iTning  for  Ihar  sollen 

tho  vonwo'i  niTDU  In  doyiig  lh«  mow  ajght  iharta 

xl'dayof  M'ohop'fbrilqmrairlvtopBpol 

II*  imj  of  H'oba  for  OM  pond  aandail 

Tor  noldai  [probably  OMdlaa) 

ror  Ii  p>7T  knyU*  bow  Ibr  M'.  Hnrj  and  H'.  W".  (hnodjifa  . 
Tor  ii  pajT  of  ihovta  tgtjott  blar  for  M'.  Honry  and  M'.  T>. 

Tondjidi irld. 

Ii  dnit.  thrada  pojoti  fbr  tban 

lb*  luldajof  H'ffiiefoTinattarjdg*,  Tii.tirTslM,bran«,  andynk* 
'or  teva  dm.  black  lylk  botUni  for  mandlnf  tba  donblett*  .   .  . 

iM  n'  day  of  Aprjll  fbr  mmdjnK  botb  thor  ihowoi 

Jia  l>rrt  daj  of  Haj  fra  wbyto  tbrad*  aod  blak 

lb*  iriij'  of  Haj  tor  U  pajr  ihowM  ■aajnit  WTtaontjd*  for  M'. 

inij  and  IC.  W- 

Uw  ri*  day  of  Jdim  fbr  MnlTDg  of  on*  of  M'.  HaniT^  ihowa*    . 

or  (HiB  qwera  whTta  pqmr  the  lU*  of  Jnn* 

lia  iiiii'  of  June  for  H'.  Henry  and  H'.  V*.  tk«r  qaartoriTdce, 
k  bjioh,  bnmaj  and  patatioio,  also  Ijgbt    ........-- 

o  n]'  oata  H7II,  for  oae  qnartar  ooouiu  andTBg  th»  uU*  of  Uaj  ±lilt.  BBd, 
'or  mj  Ijbal  maitan  va^eng  fbr  tba  auae  quarter    ......      iif.  iiil^ 

o  tha  bnnen  of  Byton  OoUen  tor  one  quarter  bord  dew  at  tba 

naeiatkiD  of  our  I^r  lut illA'.  iUm. 

'or  one  gyrdaU  to  M'.  W-.  Ckrandydi  tfaa  liil>  of  Jalyo    ....  iilA 

mandyng  both  tbeir  ihowea ,  lid. 

loT  ii  nyr  ibowai  Ibr  H'.  Henry  Mid  H'.  W.  ii*  brother  the 

roralWUeiAt^oamfbr'l^.W^.'.  '.  '.  *.  '.  *.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  Uirf! 

'«!  ana  <joera  whyta  papm iilitf. 

lie  xiriii'  of  Septembar  fbr  ona  lb.  eandell ild.  «6. 

or  U  payr  of  ^owm  for  M'.  Hanij  and  M>.  V>.  hie  brother  al 


:  qnafteiTdce  in  panne,  ynke,  byroha,  and  broma    ..... 
tUI  of  Ootober  for  Kviing  of  U  payr  of  mj  lytsll  raayater'a 


ir  man  for  ona  monalh  boid  . 

I  Barter  to  oany  tb«  italT  to  the  watarayde 

'reoehe  of  Wyndjore  for  carryeng  tha  rtaff  to  London  . 

Bamrna  tolalli lit     x 

By  yoBT  ladyiUp  at  Baloi ULirJ 

By  MoBMoale ii. 

Ii.       . 
1  tetalil  oT  all  tba  whol  paynaati  ......    SXT.     i 


ztM. 
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XVn.    CONTBIBUnONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OP  EDUCATION. 


SoiBioa  ISD  BxuaiOK.  A  Sermon  delivered  In  Albui;  dnring  the  bbsumi 
of  the  American  AssoctaCum  lor  the  AdTaacemect  of  Sdentx^  hj  Muk  Hapldn^ 
D.  D.    Albany.     IBGS.     S3  pages. 

Rkuqiods  BBiBmas  of  Uiv'a  Cebition.  A  Disoourae  delivered  in  At 
bftny  during  the  «eeaioD  of  fiie  American  AssodalJon  Ibr  the  Adviucament  of 
Sdance,  by  Bdward  Hitcbcodc,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,    36  pagea. 

Kblatiohb  of  Sciincb  uro  Reuoion.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  Albai^ 
dnring  the  seeaioa  of  the  American  Ajnodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^ 
lijHt  Rev.  J.  H.Hopkins,  D.D.,LL.l].    Albany.     ISBS.    30  pagea. 

HAMm:  Bhaih;  Heast.  An  Addreea  delivered  before  the  Man.  Chaiitabl* 
Uecbttulcfl  Association,  on  occasion  of  the  Eighth  Exhibition,  Sept  2^  18S6, 
bj  It«v.  F.  D.  HunUi^n,  D.  D.    Boston.     1856.    3G  pages. 

Trdaitct  and  Absehtbeisii.  A  Spedal  Report  of  the  Conunlnioner  cf 
PnbUc  Sdioobon  Truancy  and  Absenteeiam  to  Rhode  Island,  made  by  order  of 
the  Qenend  Assembly  at  its  May  seesioa.  Providence,  18SS.    2S  pages. 

Ltbssal  Kdijoatton.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  TTnion  Literaiy  and 
Philafcihem  Sodetiefi  oT  Hanover  CoU^e,  at  the  Annnal  Commencement,  Ad- 
gnet,  1866,  by  James  C.  MoifBt    FUladclphia.     18fi7.     24  pages. 

Thb  WB0t:  Ira  OtTLTUKE  AND  ITS  CoLLEGBB.  An  OfBtion  deUvsred  at  tbs 
Aimual  Commenoement  of  Iowa  College,  Davenport,  Iowa,  July,  1895,  by 
Oeorge  F.  Magoim.    Davenport     1866.    34  pages. 

Rbuoiom  and  BmnTATiOH.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  Commeocement  of 
Iowa  College,  Davenport,  Iowa,  1856,  by  the  Bt  Bev.  Truman  U.  Post,  D.  D., 
of  Bt  Louis.     Davenport     18G6.     21  pages. 

SOOBTT  Aim  Rbltsiov.  a  Sermon  for  Galtlbmia,  delivered  on  Sabbafli  eve- 
nhig,  July  6, 1866,  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy,  as  Pastor  of  the  Hm 
OongregatlonBl  Chnrdi,  San  Francisco,  by  Horaco  Bnshnell,  D.  D.  Hartford 
L.  E.  Hunt     tB6S.    32  pagw. 

Inatodratiok  of  the  Dcdlet  Obseevatost,  at  Albany,  August  38, 18G6 
ISB  pages.    Albany.    1856. 

Pboceedinqs  at  the  RECEPnow  Aim  Dmnnt  in  Homn  or  OEOsat  Pu.- 

*  BOOT,  'BbH;  of  Iiondon,  by  the  dtiiena  of  fli*  old  town  of  Daaver^  Qeb  8^ 

1866;  to  wMiA  te  appended  an  Address  by  Hon.  Ruths  (%oate  at  the  Dedioa- 

tioD  of  Uie  Feahod^  lustUnte^  with  the  exendsM  at  the  laying  of  flte  Coiner 

Straw.    Boston.     1868.     196  pages. 

IKtEB  ras  OaaKor  Sohool  Brgrat  PBErain  OBnaf  Newatt  1866. 
SOpagra. 

The  TEAOtant.  IConl  Inflnenoea  employed  in  Ilia  InBtraotioa  and  Qov«m- 
BMDt  <^  the  TouDg.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Jacob  Abbott  Hew 
ToA:  Harpn  t  Brothers.    1866.    >5S  p«ges. 

DBKAina  OF  tHE  Am  oh  Coumk.  Speedi  deUrend  by  Hon.  Horaee 
Hann,  President  cf  Antiodi  College,  befbre  the  ChnslianOonTentkm,  October  8, 
ISM.    New  Toife;  Fowler  t  Wells.     18GT. 

The  Uukb  and  Ewds  of  DmrEBUL  BnuoATtoir.  By  In  Hifffeew.  N«w 
Yoik:  A.  L  Banee  k  Co.     1861.    486  pages. 
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COLLEOE  XDUCATION  AMD  KLF  EDOCAlIOIr 


aOUXOB  SDVCiJICal  and  SSLT  EDUOATIOir. 

A  Lecbm  delivered  in  Univertity  College,  London,  iTUradiicloq/  1o  tin  Seuion  0/ 
Uie  f\icaiiy  of  Arts  and  Lauia.  B;  David  Maasan,  Professor  of  Literuire,  Uni- 
Tenutj  College,  London. 

Scope  of  Zducaiion. — The  budoeaa  or  education,  in  its  widest  eense,  is  co-ex- 
tenalYe  with  a  mao'B  Kfe :  that  it  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  life,  and  endt 
witb  the  last;  and,  that  it  goes  on  not  alone  in  buildings  like  tbftt  in  which  we 
sra  now  assembled,  but  in  erer/  combinatioQ  of  plaoe,  companj,  and  circum- 
Btance,  in  wluch  a  man  laaj  voluntarily  station  himaeUj  or  into  which  he  niaf 
becesuallf  thrust 

I  will  hare  undeistand  education  as  a  process  extending  only  over  that  pre- 
paratoiy  period  of  life  which,  with  joung  men,  maj  be  supposed  to  close  about 
tlie  twentieth  oc  twenty-flflh  year.  And,  I  will  also  midenland  the  word  as  re- 
ferring chiefly  to  those  means,  whether  organized  or  casual,  by  which,  during 
that  pwiod  of'  life^  knowledge  is  acquired  and  accumulated. 

The  School  14  IAe.f!jfn)lv.— The  Orst  school  in  which  a  man  is  bound  to  learn, 
and  In  which  eveiy  man  doee^  in  spte  of  hinuelf|  learn  more  or  leea,  is  tlie 
sobooi  of  his  own  ancestry,  parentage,  and  kindred.  There  is  no  man,  however 
strong  bis  character,  and  however  migratory  his  liib,  in  whose  matwe  manner 
of  thought  there  are  not  traces  of  impreasloni  produced  on  him  by  the  Amily 
&ces  amid  whii^  he  Sist  opened  his  eyes,  ttie  &mily  joys  or  grie&  with  which 
his  childhood, laughed  or  sobbed,  the  &i)uly  stories  and  traditionB  to  which  his 
childhood  listened.  Happy  they  to  whom  this  has  t>een  a  kindly  school;  the 
homes  oi  whose  infancy  have  been  homes  of  peac«^  order,  and  courtesy;  orw 
whose  early  years  just  &theriy  authority  and  carelul  motherly  gentleness  have 
watched;  in  whose  experience  there  has  been  no  contrvdiction  between  the 
sense  of  right  and  the  ties  of  blood ;  and  who  can  look  back  upon  progenitor^ 
remembered  for  {HV^lty,  courage,  sitd  good  cilicenBhip,  and  roond  among  Uving 
kinsmen  well  placed  and  well  respected  in  the  wiold.  This  is  not  the  oammni 
notion  of  pedigiee.  That  man  were^  indeed,  little  better  than  a  liar  who,  count- 
ing high  bistodo  names  among  his  ancestor!^  should  pretend  to  be  careless  of 
the  &ct ;  but,  the  kind  of  pedigree  of  which  we  qieak  is  to  be  found  in  the 
humblest  lineage  of  the  land;  and,  at  this  hour,  ovw  broad  Britain,  there  arc^ 
•s  we  all  icnow,  bmilies  nuther  rich  nor  noble,  to  have  spnmg  from  which,  and 
to  have  been  nursed  on  their  unreoorded  flreside  legendi^  would,  lor  die  purposes  • 
of  real  outAt  in  lif^  be  better  than  to  have  been  bom  in  a  casUe  and  had  the 
blood  of  all  the  Plantagenets.  And  yet,  tta  the  other  hand,  even  timee, — and 
th^  are  many, — to  whom  this  school  of  bmily  and  kindred  has  been  a  hard 
sciiool,  m^thers^  also,  baverso^ved  manyapowwMand  usafbl  lesson,  lien 
do  learn  very  varionsty;  and  there  is  an  education  of  revolt  and  reactjon,  as  well 
ss  of  acqulescenos  and  imitation.  The  tr^ning  received  in  the  sdiool  of  fiunity 
and  kindred  may  not  have  been  a  genial  or  pronusing  one;  it  may  not  be  fiom 
the  past  in  his  own  lineage  that  one  can  derive  any  direct  stimulus  or  ineqpiik- 
tton;  tlu  hone  tiS  the  eady  education  m^r  have  bsen  one  of  penury,  tdiill,  and 
oooteotion;  a  veritable  picture  of  a  household,  with  its  household  gods  broken; 
and  yet,  even  so,  the  culture  may  have  been  great  and  varied, — alb^  sonw- 
times,  a  onltnra  of  s^ength  at  the  expense  of  symmetry. 

The  Sdiool  of  Localiiy.—\  have  dways  felt  disposed  to  attach  a  peooUv 
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a  and  a  pecaliar  aeaee  of  raJne  to  that  airangemeat,  biaUtutioa,  or 
wliat«Ter  you  choose  to  call  it,  commoD  to  most  societiea,  which  w«  in  Great 
Britaui  designate  by  the  term  neighborhood  or  parish.  That  eretj  man  should 
be  related,  and  should  feel  liimaelT  related,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  that  tract 
of  earth  which  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  his  pariah,  the  assigned  local  scene  of 
his  habitation  and  actirltj  on  tliis  side  the  grave,  seems  to  me  a  natural  and 
beaQtifiil  airangement^  which  our  poiitJcal  erstem  woiild  do  well  to  respect,  uie, 
aod  consecrate.  The  Urults  of  this  amallest  and  most  natural  of  territorial 
divisions  maj  be  variously  deflned.  Tou  may  figure  a  parish  as  a  tract  of  eartb 
containing  and  supportii^  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  ideid  of  a  rural  parish ; 
or,  you  may  Sgnra  it  as  a  tract  of  earth  underiying  the  sound  of  a  particular 
church-belL  That  this  smallest  of  territorial  divisions  should  merge  and  fit  into 
larger  and  Btill  larger  divisions, — the  district,  the  county,  and  so  on, — is  also 
necessary  and  natural;  but,  that  a  man's  closest  relations  ought  to  be  wth  his 
own  parish  and  neighborhood,  that  it  is  with  the  naturiLl  and  social  phenomena 
lying  around  him  on  this  piece  of  eartb  that  be  is  bound  primarily  t«  make  him* 
self  acquainted,  and  that  all  the  elemenlaiy  requirements  of  his  lilb  ought  to  be 
provided  lor  by  ^paratus  there  sot  up,  aeems  to  me  sound  doctrine.  For  a  nuui 
not  to  be  so  locally  rehtted  during  at  least  a  portion  of  his  litb,— for  a  man  to  be 
shilling  about  in  his  youth  from  place  to  phtca,  not  remaining  long  enough  in  any 
to  root  biB  aOecttons  among  its  objects  and  details, — eeems  to  me  a  misfortune. 
In  point  of  bat,  howoTer,  Jew  ore  in  Uiis  predicament.  Bemoval  from  one'i 
native  plaoe  is  common  enongh,  and  is  becoming  more  common ;  but,  almost  all, — 
including  even  those  exceptional  persons  who,  having  been  bom  at  sea,  are  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  parish  of  Stepney,— ere  located,  during  some  pfirt  of  their 
lives,  in  some  one  district,  with  the  whole  aspect  and  circumstance  of  which  tttey 
become  iamiliar,  and  which  they  leem  to  regatd  as  native  ground.  Now,  it  it 
important  to  remorlc  that  tliere  is  no  district,  no  patch  of  the  habitable  earth,  in 
which  a  man  can  be  placed  and  bred,  but  there  are  within  that  spot  the  maleiiala 
and  inducements  toward  a  very  considcntlile  natural  education.  N^,  more, 
there  is,  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purpoeea,  no  one  district  in  the  natural  and 
artificial  drcamstance  of  which  there  is  not  a  tolerable  repreeentation  and  epi- 
tome of  all  that  is  general  and  iUudamentB]  in  nature  and  life  aveiywherK  Take 
Qreat  Britun-ilaelf  Every  British  pariah  has  its  minerak^;  every  British 
parish  has  its  geology;  every  British  parish  has  its  botany)  eveiy British  parish 
has  its  EocHogy;  every  British  parish  has  its  rains,  its  stotms,  its  streams,  an^ 
consequently,  its  meteorology  and  hydrology;  every  British  parish  has  its 
wonders  of  nature  and  art,  impressive  on  the  local  ima^nation,  and,  in  some 
oases,  actually  exertii^  a  pbysicai  influence  over  the  local  nerve;  and,  thougli 
these  otfiects  and  wanders  vary  immeitsely,  though  in  one  parish  geolc^pcal 
droumstanoe  may  predominate^  in  another  botanical,  and  in  a  third  hydrok^;ical 
or  architectural ;  though  in  one  the  local  wonder  m^  be  a  ntarah,  in  another  » 
rooky  cavern,  and  la  a  third  on  old  (brt  or  a  bit  of  Boman  wall;  yet,  in  each 
there  is  a  sofflcient  touch  of  what  is  generic  in  alL  Over  every  British  parish,  at 
bast  whm  n^jht  oomei^  there  hangs, — sjdendid  image  of  our  identity  at  the 
highest, — the  same  nocturnal  glory,  a  sapphire  concave  of  nearly  the  some  staia. 
Deeoend  to  the  lift  and  living  circumstance  of  the  community,  and  it  is  still  the 
Mme.  There  is  no  British  pariah  in  which  aH  the  essential  proceesee,  passion^ 
and  social  ongoings  of  British  humanity,  from  the  ohaflering  of  the  market-plaoe 
up  to  madness  and  murderous  revenge^  are  not  proportionately  iUostrated  and 
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^tombed.  There  ia  no  British  parish  that  has  not  its  goeaip,  Ita  bmnore,  Its 
enatonis,  ita  orscalar  and  remarkable  mdividaaJs,  ita  oddities  and  whimalcalitieg, 
all  of  -which  can  be  made  objecta  of  Etndj.  Finally,  there  is  no  Bntlah  poHah 
tliat  baa  not  Ha  tntdltloai,  ita  legends,  and  histories,  connecting  the  generation 
present  upon  it  with  the  world  of  tbe  antique.  And,  with  some  modification, 
it  ta  the  Bcune,  i{  passing  the  limits  of  Britain,  we  extend  onr  view  to  foreign 
lands  and  climes.  The  drcnmatanoe,  physical,  artiScial,  social  and  historical,  of 
a  district  in  Italy  or  fai  Spain,  ia  largely  different  (horn  the  correspooding  drcum- 
stBQce  of  a  district  In  Britain;  moch  more  so  the  dnmrnstance  of  a  district  in 
Sontfa  America  or  Hindostan ;  and  yet,  geDerically,  ttiere  is  so  much  that  b 
common,  that,  after  all,  a  person  educated  in  the  midst  of  Italian  or  Spanish 
drcumstanco,  lias  about  the  same  slock  of  flindamental  notions  of  things  as  an 
Englishman  has,  and  that  a  Hindoo  Jest  wQl  pass  current  in  Middlesex.  Eveir 
man,  then,  leania  a  vast  deal, — a  large  proportion  of  our  soreat  knowledge  is 
derlred, — from  this  edocalian  which  we  all  bave,  in  spile  of  ourseWes,  in  the 
school  of  sadve  local  drcumatance.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  our  educational 
Oieories,  we  do  not  safBdently  sttend  to  this.  It  appeals  to  me  that,  among  aS 
onr  Bchemea  of  educational  refbrm,  perbapa  the  most  deainible  wonld  be  one  fljr 
the  orgnnizatioii  and  eyatematic  development  of  this  education  of  local  circum- 
stance, which  is,  at  any  rate,  everywhere  going  on.  This,  I  conceive,  ia  the  Ime 
theory  of  the  "teaching  of  oommon  things."  Every  diUd  bom  in  a  pariah  and 
mident  in  it,  ought  to  have,  as  hia  inteUectual  ontBt  in  life,  a  iolerably  complete 
soquaintance  with  the  concrete  beta  of  nature  and  life  presented  by  that  pariah; 
and,  in  every  parish,  there  ought  to  be  a  systematic  means  fbr  accomplishing  thig 
olljeci  Every  child  ought  to  carry  with  him  into  Kfe,  aa  a  little  eneyclopiedia, 
a  atock  of  (acts  and  pictures  collected  fhom  tbe  scene  of  his  earheel  habilationa 
and  associations ;  ought  to  be  bmiliar  with  that  miscellany  of  natural  and  arti- 
flcial  drcumstance  which  Srst  solicited  his  observation  in  the  locality  where  he 
WIS  brought  up ;  (Vom  its  minerals,  and  wild  plants,  and  birds,  and  mollnaca,  op 
to  ita  manul^area,  Ita  economics,  Eta  privileges  and  by-Iawa,  and  its  local  mytho- 
logy or  legends.  A  reformed  syetem  of  paroclua]  education  ought  to  take  thla 
in  cliai^,  and  to  secure  to  the  young  some  instruction  in  local  natural  histoi;, 
local  antiquities  local  manulkctures  and  economics,  and  local  instttutiona  and 
customs.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  any  aystematio  means  of  accomplishing 
tiie  object,  we  see  that  everywhere  healthy  boya  do,  by  their  own  locomotion 
and  inqulsitiveness,  contrive  to  acquire  a  stock  of  concrete  local  &ct  and  imagery. 
We  see  them  roaming  over  the  cdrcle  of  their  neighborhoods,  aingly  and  in  bandi^ 
ascending  hill^  climbing  trees  and  precipices,  peeping  into  Ibundires,  workshops^ 
and  police  oflScea,  peering,  in  short,  into  every  tiling  open  or  forbidden  to  them, 
and,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  pursuing  knowledge  under  difBcult- 
ies.  And,  here,  accordingly,  in  addition  to  conatitntional  dUference  and  the  dif- 
Arence  of  fiimily  schooling,  is  another  source  of  the  intellectual  diversi^  w« 
And  among  grown-up  meit  The  education  of  local  drcumstance,  ss  we  have' 
■aid,  is  by  no  means  necemarily  a  narrow  education;  all  tjiat  ia  general  and 
Msential  everywhere,  whether  as  respects  the  main  fhcts  of  nature  or  the  habits 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  repeated  in  miniature  in  every  spot  Kant 
never  dept  out  of  KSnigsber^;  and  Bocrates  never  wished  to  go  beyond  tha 
walla  of  Atiiens.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  diflferenoe  of  local  edncating  circum- 
aCance  is  one  of  the  causes  of  difllirence  of  intellectual  taste  and  s^Ie  hi  matora 
Bft.    No  two  districts  or  parishes  are  predaely  alftn  In  tbetr  w 
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tnteOectiial  inducements.  Borne  looalitiea,  m  wb  bare  nid,  tJJqre  to  geology, 
Othars  to  botany,  oOien  to  fimdnees  fbr  lendacspe  and  color,  otheis  to  mechuiiai 
and  engineering,  othera  to  krcbaeology  and  hiriaricai  lore.  OT  those  sappoHsd 
tiiree  hondrod  Tontlu,  Ibr  eiunple, — eren  oimtting  ancti  of  them  as  had  been 
born  and  bronglit  np  abroad,  amid  aoenee,  and  a  vegetadon,  and  ooetnmM,  and 
onatoDH;  aje,  and  ouder  conitdlationB  diflercmt  &om  our  ovn, — hardly  any  two 
of  the  Brttidi-bom  wonld  be  6>and  trading  intellecbiaUy,  ao  to  qwaik,  on  tfa« 
aama  stock  of  recollected  facts  and  imagee.  Some  might  have  been  bom  on  Itie 
na-coMt,  and  tbe  images  most  Bimiliar  to  Hieir  metaoriea  woold  be  HioBS  or  rodn, 
and  ahingle,  and  a  breaking  aoi^  and  brown  fishi^  boB^  and  gnlla  dipping  in 
Hie  wares,  and  heavy  donda  gathering  fbr  a  atorm. 

"  I  M(  &  wr«cli«]  lilt,  IhU  (bDM-Ilks  •uidc 
Wnpt  Id  Iu  mM-Arnod  In  th«  wloUT  mla ; 
Aodoaw  ■  ohscrlcB  (Itun  oT  rcd-pkHSbail  landi, 

O'u  vhieb  a  crsw  flki  huTy  lolhtnia," 

Others  mi^t  have  been  bom  and  bred  In  sweat  pastoral  districts,  and  Uie  imagaa 
noat  kindly  to  their  fiutqr  wonld  be  those  of  sttll  green  vall^s,  and  little 
atoams  flowicig  thrqng^  them,  and  Bocks,  led  by  tinklii:^  aheep-bdls,  amppbatf 
tbe  nfdaods.  Othan  mi^t  be  natives  of  rich  English  wheat  Bats;  othera  of 
bsiren  tnots  of  biH  and  torrent.  Some  might  have  betra  bom  in  prorimaal 
towBS,  where  the  kinds  of  drcomstance  peenliar  to  street-lifh  would  pr^wnderate 
ow  Uie  purely  agriinltaral  or  rural ;  others  might  be  deniiens  of  Uio  great 
metropolis  itself  with  its  endless  extent  of  shop^  war^ooses,  wharvee,  diurcbei^ 
and  chimneyB.  In  large  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  Londom,  it  Is  needless  to  say, 
the  (hot  to  be  noted  is  the  Infliiite  prepondenuioe  of  artificial  and  social  dnnnn- 
stanee  over  that  of  natural  landsc^K,  snd  its  inflnitdy  close  intertextnre.  The 
Spontaneous  edoeatlon  there,  accordingly,  is  chieSy  iu  what  is  socially  Tarioos^ 
onrions,  highly  developed,  oomic,  and  characteristic.  80  strong,  however,  is  the 
instinct  of  local  attachment,  that  natives  of  hoaimi  do  ccntnujt  an  affection  fbr 
their  own  parishes  and  neighborhoods,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  details 
and  humors,  over  and  above  tiieir  general  regard  for  those  objects  which  cUm 
the  oommon  worship  of  sU.  In  abort,  however  we  Cum  the  matter  over,  we 
Still  find  that  a  large  proportioD  of  Oie  moat  sobatautial  education  of  ev^y  one 
oonsisCs  of  this  nnoonscions  and  inevitable  education  of  local  drcnmstanca ;  and 
that,  in  &ct,  much  of  Che  original  capital  on  which  we  all  trade  intellectually 
dnring  tite  is  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  imagery  whidi  our  senses  have 
taken  in  busily  and  imperc^bly  amid  the  soenee  of  tbetr  flnt  exttuse.  In  the 
Uvee  of  most  men  who  have  become  eminent,  whether  in  ^aonlatave  scdeoce  or 
b)  imaginativs  litsfatarat  a  tinge  of  chat«cteriBtio  local  ccdor  may  be  traced  to 
the  last  Adam  Smith  meditated  his  "Wealth  of  If ations"  on  the  sands  of  a 
■br^ofKffetiiireaea^ioaa^anddrewthe  inatancee  which  suggested  tbe  doctrines 
of  that  wOTk  to  his  own  mind,  and  by  wliich  he  expounded  them  to  othns,  Bvm 
the  petty  droiunstanoe  of  a  small  fishing  and  weaving  oomna:^  close  by.  And, 
in  Shakqraare  him^lf  widely  as  his  imsgination  ranged,  it  w^  be  (bnnd  that^ 
in  his  desoriptiong  of  nstnral  soenoty  at  least,  large  use  is  made  of  the  nattva 
(drenmstance  of  his  woody  WarwiiAehire,  with  its  ahna,  its  wiDows,  its  crow- 
flowers,  daisies  and  long-porpke.  However  migratory  a  man  has  been,  and 
however  thickly,  by  bis  migratjons,  be  may  have  covered  the  tablets  of  his 
■o  coatings  of  imagety,  there  are  times  when,  as  he  ahoti 
[n  washed  away,  and  tbe  original  photographs  of  his  ealty 
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TMra, — Uw  bill,  tbe  moor,  the  Tillage  B[BTe,  the  rerj  turn  of  the  road  irtme  ha 
toet  the  BoUtar;  hoTBenum, — lUrt  out  freth  aa  ever.  Naj,  mofe,  it  will  ba 
finnil,  (and  thia  ia  a  Act  of 'wliich  Hartley  aod  hia  Uwe  of  the  Msodatkm  oT 
Ideas  bsve  uerer  made  any  thing  to  the  puipoae,)  that  perpetually,  underneath 
our  toimai  procoHea  of  tfainking^  apparently  independent  of  theee  proceeaea,  and 
jet  aomeibow  playing  into  tfaem  and  qnali^'ing  them,  (here  U  paanng  throu^ 
oar  mioda  a  aerice  of  looh  unbidden  reappearing  phott^r^tha,  a  flow  of  EUCb 
reoollected  imagery. 

Tlie  Scheoi  of  Ti-mti,  Beakt  and  fUmdthtp.—JJo^T  the  head  of  the  education 
of  travel  I  include,  aa  yon  nu^  EpieaBi  all  that  cornea  of  migration  or  cliai>g«  of 
realdence,'  and  my  remarka  under  the  (brmer  head  wiU  have  enabled  yoD  to  sea 
that  bU  this,  important  and  varied  as  it  may  seem,  consists  simply  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  field  of  observed  fitct  and  circumstance.  All  the  celebrated  efibcta 
of  travel,  purely  aa  such,  in  enlarging  the  mind,  breaking  dow^  preijudice,  and 
vbat  not,  will  be  found  to  reaolve  themaelvGa  into  thia.  If  I  pass  now  to  the 
education  of  teoki,  here  also  I  And  that  the  same  phrase,  cxteaskin  of  thefleld 
of  circumatonce, — anawera  to  a  good  deal  of  what  this  education  accompliahea. 
Books  are  travel,  so  to  speak,  reTersed;  they  bring  soppliea  of  otherwise  inao- 
oessibls  iact  and  imagery  to  the  leet  of  the  reader.  Books,  too,  have  this 
advantage  over  bavel,  that  they  convey  infbnnation  from  remote  times  as  w^ 
as  from  dialaiit  plaoea.  "If  the  invenUon  of  the  ship,"  says  Bacon,  "was 
thought  BO  noble,  which  earrietfa  ricbes  and  <!«nmoditieefi>oiD  place  to  place,  and 
consodateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participatiim  of  their  fruits,  bow  mn^ 
more  are  lettera  to  be  magnlfled,  which,  as  ships,  pass  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  parttdpateof  the  wisdom,  iilumhiations,  and  Inventions, 
(he  one  of  the  other  J "  la  these  words,  boweva*,  there  is  a  soggeetion  that  the 
education  of  books  consists  not  alone  in  the  mere  extension  <it  the  field  of  the 
concrete.  Books  admit  ua  to  the  accumulated  past  thoi^ht,  as  well  as  to  the 
accumulated  past  fact  sod  inddent  of  the  human  race;  and,  though  much  of 
that  thought, — a^  for  ezsmple,  what  oomee  to  us  hi  poetry, — consisM  but  of  a 
Dew  form  of  concrete,  (the  concrete  of  the  fantastic  or  ideal,)  yet  a  large  pr»> 
portion  of  it  consists  of  something  totaUy  differait, — abstract  or  gMieralised 
ScicDce.  It  ia  in  the  ichool  of  books,  more  particularly,  that  that  great  step  in 
education  takes  place, — the  tranalation  of  the  concrete  into  the  sbetiaot,  the 
oigsniiation  of  mere  &ct  and  imag'^  into  science.  It  ia  in  oonrersation  vrith 
books,  more  particularly,  that  one  first  sees  unfolded,  one  by  one^  Uist  splendid 
toll  of  ibe  so-called  sdeocee, — mathematics^  astronomy,  medkanica,  chemistiy, 
physbdogy,  moral  science,  and  poUtica,  with  all  thnr  attached  sdenoee  and  sub- 
divisions, — in  which  the  aggregate  thoogbt  of  tiie  human  raoe  on  all  subjects 
has  beea  sjiMnatized;  and  that  one  first  sees  all  knowledge  laid  out  into 
oertain  great  orders  of  Idea^  any  one  of  which  will  fiimiah  occnpatJon  Ibr  a  life. 
This  great  ftinetioii,  we  say,  peculiarly  belongs  to  books.  And  what  shall  we  mf 
of  the  education  of  /hendthipt  la  what  does  thia  oonaist,  and  what  does  it 
peculiarly  atddeve?  It  oonuato,  evidently,  in  all  ttiat  can  result,  in  the  way  of 
onlture,  from  a  closer  relation  than  ordinary  with  oertain  selected  individuals  out 
of  the  (hroi^  through  whicdi  one  passes  in  the  oourse  of  one's  life.  It  ia  given 
to  every  one  to  form  such  close  sentimental  relations  with  perhaps  six  or  seven 
Individuals  in  the  cooise  of  (be  early  period  of  life;  and  these  relationsliips, — 
br  eaner  at  thia  time  of  lifo  than  afterward, — are  among  tbo  moet  poworfhl 
•dacating  inSnenoes  to  which  youth  can  be  lutqected.     Friendship  educalee 
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OMiDlf  la  two  w«yK  In  tbe  flrat  place,  it  eduntea  bj  diapotlng  and  enabling 
OOB  to  maks  certain  individuitl  Epedmetis  of  human  character,  and  all  that  ii 
coDneoted  with  them,  objects  oT  more  aerioos  and  minute  stndf  than  ia  beetowed 
oa  men  M  large ;  and,  in  the  seoond  place,  it  takes  a  man  out  of  hie  own  penon- 
alitf ,  and  doubles,  tri[deB,  or  quintaples  his  natural  powers  of  inalgh^  bj  wm.' 
palling  bim  to  took  at  nature  aod  liib  through  tbe  e^ee  of  otiian,  eadi  of  wlum 
Is,  for  tbe  time  being,  another  self  This  seoond  tiioctioii  of  Mendahips  aa  an 
influence  of  InteUeotual  colture^  is  b;  &r  the  moat  unportant  There  are^  of 
courae,  various  degrees  of  friendship,  and  varioos  exerdsea  of  it  in  the  nine 
degree.  There  ia  IHendabip  with  eqiisla,  Mendship  with  inferion,  and  Mend* 
■hip  with  Bupeiion.  Of  all  Ibrma  of  fiiendatup  in  jouth,  bj  6a  the  meet  etTeoI- 
ive,  as  a  means  of  education,  is  that  ^ecies  of  enthoaiaatio  Teneratkm  which 
young  men  of  loyal  and  well-conditioned  minds  are  apt  to  contract  (or  men  of 
iotellectnal  eminence  ^thin  tbor  own  circles.  The  educating  eBect  of  sni^  an 
attachment  is  prodipoua ;  and  happy  the  youth  who  fbnos  one.  We  all  know 
the  advioe  giren  to  yonng  men  to  "think  for  themselTea; "  and  there  iaaenas 
knd  soundness  in  that  advice;  but,  if  I  were  to  select  what  I  aoconnt  perhaps 
the  meet  fortunate  thing  that  can  belall  a  young  man  during  the  early  period  of 
his  life^ — tbe  most  fbrtunale,  too,  in  the  end,  for  his  intellectual  Independence, — 
it  would  be  his  being  voluntarily  snliiected,  for  a  time,  to  name  powerM  intd- 
lectual  ^franny. 

Book  EduatUtm. — AH  our  sdiools,  all  our  collegts,  all  our  libraries,  aboost 
every  thing,  in  (act.  that  we  recognize  aa  an  educational  institution,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  recently  founded  Industrie  schools  and  schools  of  practical 
art,  are  but  a  macliinery  for  tbrwarding  what  may  be  called  book  education. 
Here,  however,  we  must  make  a  distinction.  This  extensive  machinery  of 
book  edncatioo,  whldi  ia  set  up  amongst  as,  oonsists  of  two  portions.  One 
portkm  has  fbr  ils  object  simply  tiie  eQective  teaching  of  the  art  of  reading, 
with  its  usual  adjuncts  I  nnotlier  bos  for  its  object  the  guidance  of  the  community 
iu  the  use  of  tiiat  art  whan  it  haa  been  acquired.  Let  us  say  that  tbe  Orst 
function  ia  performed  by  tbe  Khoait  of  tbe  country,  and  that  the  second  is 
reserved  for  the  eoUegai  of  the  country.  This  does  not  exactiy  accord  with  tlw 
&ct,  many  of  our  scKiBlled  schools  gmng  &r  beyond  the  mere  teaching  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  undertaking  part  of  the  duty  we  have  assigned  to  oollefm; 
and,  many  of  our  scMsUed  colleges,  alas  I  having  devolved  upon  them  too  much 
of  tbe  proper  drudgery  of  schools. 

Teach  a  man  to  read  and  write  perfectly,  and  the  rest,  generally  speaking,  is 
in  his  own  power.  He  is  no  longer  a  Helot ;  you  have  put  him  in  possessioii 
of  tbo  franchiee  of  books.  With  tliis  possession,  and  with  such  access  aa  hs 
may  have  to  Ubroriea,  ho  may  bo  any  thing  be  pleases  and  has  laculty  for.  By 
reading  in  one  direction,  he  may  make  himaelf  a  mathematician ;  by  reading  in 
another,  he  may  become  an  adept  in  political  economy ;  by  reading  in  many  ha 
may  become  a  variously  cultured  num.  The  aocomphshment  of  periect  and  easy 
reading  in  one's  own  language  is,  after  all,  tbe  grand  diatinctioD  between  the 
educated  and  the  non-educated.  There  ore,  indeed,  dorses  and  diCferenoes 
among  tlioee  above  ttus  line;  bnt,  between  those  above  it  and  tliose  below  it 
there  ia  a  great  gulf 

3df  Edncatioo. — Once  in  possesion  of  the  fiancbiae  of  books,  a  man,  as  we 
have  Baid,  has,  generally  apcaking,  tbe  rest  in  his  own  power.  There  is  no  limit 
to  what,  with  talent  and  perseverance,  ho  may  attain.    He  may  become  a 
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oUaaical  Bcholar  and  a  Imguist ;  or,  he  may  grow  emiaeiit  in  Bpecolatiou  and  tba 
Bdences.  Wb  have  instancM  in  abondance  of  ioch  peraererance ;  and  we  have 
a  name  Tor  Umu  wbo  so  diBtin^lah  themBelvM,  A  penon  who,  availing  him- 
telf  oT  the  BpODtaneooi  meana  ot  education  aObrded  by  the  other  great  school^ 
which  we  have  enumerated, — the  *chool  of  ftmily,  the  school  of  Batiye  local 
Ctnmmstance,  the  Bchool  of  travel,  and  the  school  of  friendship,  and  having,  alao^ 
somehow  or  other,  been  put  In  posBession  of  the  franchliie  of  books, — conducts 
the  rest  of  his  liook  education  himself  and  conducts  it  so  EucceHafiilly  as  to 
become  emineu^  is  called  a  Belf-educated  man.  Bodety  often  diBtingitishea 
between  self-educated  men  and  mon  wbo  are  college-bred, — that  ia,  who  have 
not  only  been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  plain  schools,  but  have  had  the  bene- 
fit, for  a  certain  period  of  their  more  advanced  youth,  of  that  higlier  pedagogic 
apparatus  which  direct!)  and  gjstemacizes  reading,  and,  to  some  extent,  euper- 
sedea  its  use  bj  imparting  ita  rcsulta  In  an  oral  form.  'Sow,  the  queatinn  bas 
been  raised,  whether  this  higher  pedagogic  apparntua, — whether  oollegeB,  in 
bet, — are  really  of  so  much  use  aa  has  been  Gincied;  and,  whether  it  would  not 
bo  enough  K,  in  these  daj«,  pedagogy  were  to  stop  at  the  first  atage, — that  of 
thoroughly  tcachii^  the  mechanical  art  of  reeding, — and  were  then  to  turn  the 
yoQlh  of  a  community  so  instrucl«d  loose  upon  the  libraries  and  the  miscellane- 
ous teaching  of  Ufe.  This  question  is  gaioing  ground,  and  not  without  apparent 
reaflon.  Of  the  men  of  our  own  day  who  are  eminent  in  Btation,  influential  in 
society,  and  distinguished  in  art,  ainence,  and  letters,  there  are  many  wbo  have 
not  received  what  is  generally  called  an  academic  education.  I  have  only  to 
glance  round  among  those  who  are  at  present  coospicuoua  in  the  various  departs 
menta  of  British  literature,  and  I  And  Dot  a  few  who  never  studied  in  any  univemity. 
And  so,  if  I  look  bock  upon  the  pact  The  very  king,  the  unapproachable 
montreh  of  our  literature  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  who  had  UtUe  Latin,  lesa 
Greek,  and,  perhaps,  no  mathematics.  True,  the  larger  number  of  those  ex- 
amples of  Intellectual  eminence  attuned  without  academic  education,  would  be 
found  to  be  not  property  selT-educated  men.  Id  the  precise  seose  in  which  we  are 
now  using  ttie  term,  but,  to  some  extent,  ccU^fe-brod.  Ovor  Great  Britain,  and 
In  England  io  particular,  there  are  hundreds  of  public  schools  and  private  senU- 
uariea  which  do,  though  not  to  the  same  length  as  the  great  uoiveraities,  perform 
tbe  fbnctJoDB,  aa  we  have  defined  them,  of  colleges ;  and.  It  is  in  these  that  by 
&r  the  lai^eet  proportjon  of  young  men,  even  of  well-circumstanced  familiao, 
are  educated.  Shalcspeare  was  taught  at  the  grammar-scbool  of  his  native  town, 
where  the  boys  at  this  day  wear  square  academic  caps,  whatever  they  did  in  his; 
BO  that  the  proper  measure  of  Shakspeare's  education,  even  scholastically,  is  that 
he  was  carried  aa  ta  on  by  tbe  pedagogy  of  his  time  as  at  least  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps  the  number  of  self-edooated  prodigies,  in 
tbe  present  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  Is  not  so  great  as  supposed.  Still,  there 
are  examples  of  eminent  men,  self-educated  even  in  this  extreme  sense  of  the 
term ;  that  Is,  of  men  who,  having  received  absolatoly  nothing  from  (bnnal 
pedagogy  but  the  plain  &culty  of  reading  and  writing,  if  always  that,  have 
acquired  all  their  subsequent  book  education  privately  for  themselveo. 

Edacaiional  office  of  Cattega. — The  question  simply  is  whether,  when  a  com- 
munity haa,  by  one  set  of  educational  apparatus  colled  schools,  put  its  young 
men  in  poaseasiou  of  that  £iculty  of  reading  and  taate  fbr  the  same,  which  are 
the  key  to  all  the  knowledge  cont^ned  iu  bookn  it  may  then  leave  them  to 
their  own  private  perseverance,  according  lo  th^  inclinationa  and  opportunltiea; 
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<»^  wbetlMi  flner  neolts  nu^  not  Iw  attsined  b7  haading  them  over,  at  tblB  point, 
to  another  and  a  higher  Idnd  of  educational  qiparatua,  called  coU^ea,  which 
will  take  charge  of  tfaem  a  few  jeara  longer,  aasiat  them  in  their  Ont  ioioada 
tqKm  the  vast  moag  oT  thou{[ht  and  Imowledge  accumulated  in  boolu,  and,  In 
part,  Bupereade  and  Bupplement  that  metbod  of  acquiring  knowledge  b/  oral 

In  the  flrM  places  than,  coUegea  GilflU  this  Important  fiinction,  that  thejr  goat*  < 
antee  to  aocietj  a  certain  amount  of  competent^  in  cotain  prdeeaioUB,  in  whiidl  ' 
pierionglj  guaranteed  competency  is  ueoeeBaty.  The  profeawJOB  most  cetenaibtj' 
in  Ihja  predioantent  are  those  of  lav,  theologr,  and  mecUoiae;  bat,  there  an 
numberleflB  other  proleeaioDa  fi>r  the  efSciency  and  Mq>eiJtabilit7  of  which  a 
certain  amouDt  of  otleated  generul  acqinremcnt,  as  well  as  of  special  profeaaional 
training,  in  thoee  who  engage  in  them,  is  abaolutelj  requiaite.  This  function  of 
inaiuing  sode^  against  the  intrusion  of  quacks  and  Ignorant  pretenders  into 
Important  professioas,  ia  pertbrmed,  as  well  bb  it  admits  of  being  perfbnned,  hy 
coIl^Ces.  Belbre  a  man  can  legall;  practice  nodiclne,  for  example,  it  is  required 
that  he  Bhall  hare  attended  coursee  of  lectures,  not  only  in  what  appertaina  to 
medical  science  but  also  in  those  general  subjects  which  enter  into  a  liberal 
education.  And  so,  in  variona  wajs,  and  under  various  foTiDS  of  isolation, 
with  other  profesdoaa. 

It  ia  not  ODl;  with  a  view  to  profesaional  qualification  that  persons  are  the 
better  Ibr  being  detained,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  places  where  knowledge 
Is  systematicallf  administored.  Indolence,  love  of  amnsemeot,  preference  lor 
the  pleasant^  the  trivial,  and  the  immediate,  over  what  is  important,  substantial 
and  Instil^,  are  besetting  mns  even  in  manhood,  but  in  yonUi  they  are  especially 
natorsL  If  a  body  of  young  men,  ftesh  from  school,  were  turned  loose  upon 
the  huge  library  of  printed  liteiatuie,  to  find  Uielr  way  into  it  and  through  it  as 
they  liked,  many  of  them,  doubtless  would  prove  iasatieble  readere ;  bnt,  it  is 
questionable  whether  many  of  them,  of  their  own  accord,  would  choose  the 
right  directions,  or  would  pursue  their  reading  beyond  that  point  where  toil  and 
patience  b^an  to  be  reqaiaile.  But,  what  is  clearly  wanted  is  a  kind  of  iale^ 
leetual  generalship,  if  we  may  so  ^leak,  tiiat  shall  muster  youth  in  front  of  the 
masses  of  Lterature  which  have  to  be  pierced  throu;^  and  conquered;  drill 
them ;  inAise  a  bold  spirit  into  Uiem ;  point  out  to  them  the  proper  points  of 
attack,  tbeTedoubtswhereglory  is  tobe  won;  and,  while  leaving  them  asmnok 
scops  as  possible  for  individaal  energy  and  inclination,  lead  than  qn,  according 
to  a  plan,  in  regular  order  and  colmnn.  Tliia  duty  is  undertaken  by  ocdlegeo. 
ThOTB  young  men  are  assembled  in  classed  tlie  buriness  of  which  hsa  bvan 
ananged,  however  imperfecUy,  according  to  an  idea  of  the  beet  manufr  in 
which  knowledge  may  be  partitioned.  Tbey  are  obUged  to  be  present  so  maoy 
hoora  a  day  in  the  selected  dassea,  and  there  to  hear  lectoree  on  various  sobjecti 
dsliberstely  read  to  them,  whether  tbey  will  or  not;  and  thn^  as  well  as  by  the 
disdjdine  of  examinations  and  the  likc^  certain  ordos  of  ideas  ss  well  as  certwn 
intellectual  tmulencies  are  worked  into  them  which  they  conld  not  otbowiM 
hftve  acquired,  and  which  [Jace  them  at  an  advantage  all  tbe  rest  of  their  Uve& 
That  I  have  not  ezagjerated  this  nse  of  oollegea  I  believe  obesTraiion  will 
prove.  I  believe  it  will  be  (bond  that  many  of  our  first  speculative  and  sdco- 
Ijflo  minds  bare  derived  the  special  tendencies  which  ttave  made  their  lives 
bmoua  from  impulses  communicated  in  colleges.  I  think,  also,  it  will  be  Ibimd 
that  ftrictly  self«liicated  men,— of  GODiae  I  except  the  higher  and  more  iQuBUicnia 
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iiiBtuicea, — do  not,  u  a  body,  exhibit  tbe  same  tenacity  and  persereranoe 
in  pualiing  knowledge  to  its  Gutliett  IJDiiti  as  academic  men  of  equal  power. 
Their  diBjKwitioo,  in  most  instances,  is  to  be  content  vitli  -what  T  will  call  proxi- 
mute  knowledge, — that  which  hei  about  them  and  can  be  turned  to  immediats 
account.  It  is  h)  corrent  politia,  in  (cenoral  literature,  and  in  popular  matter  of 
thought,  that  thej  moie  and  have  their  being;  upon  the  laboriona  tracks  of 
abstract  sdeuce,  or  difBcult  and  eitreme  apecnlation,  they  da  not  bo  often  rater. 
Or  it;  oocaiionally,  we  do  leo  a  aelf-taugit  geologist,  a  self-tai^ht  botanist,  or  a 
self-taught  mathematician,  then,  not  onftequently,  there  is  an  egotietic  einlta- 
tjoQ  over  the  labor  gone  through,  and  an  eiafrgerated  estiniation  of  the  parttcu- 
lar  science  overtAken  in  ita  relations  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  There  is 
too  much,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  spirit  of  the  private  soldier,  whose  idea  of  the 
field  is  but  the  recollection  of  his  own  moremeutit.  There  are,  T  repeat, 
examples  of  self-edncated  men  of  bo  high  an  order  as  to  be  A-ee  from  these 
faulCa.  Still,  I  believe  what  I  have  said  will  be  found,  in  the  main,  correct. 
Naj,  abroad  in  societf  generally  there  i^  I  believe,  too  much  of  that  spirit  of 
contenipt  for  the  high,  the  profound,  and  the  elaborate,  in  the  way  of  specnla- 
tion,  which  the  worldly  guccees  of  half  taught  men  of  good  natural  abilities  is 
calculated  to  foater. 

Even  Bupposing  that  men  could  map  out  the  field  of  knowledge  for  themselves, 
detennina  at  a  glance  into  what  great  orders  of  ideas  the  past  thought  of  the 
human  race  could  bo  best  distributed  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  spontane- 
ously go  to  work  upon  these  in  the  ri^ht  spirit,  still,  in  the  detailed  prosecution 
of  any  study  by  means  of  books,  assistance  would  be  necessary.  Accordingly, 
one  use  of  colleges  is  that  they  direct  and  systematize  reading.  The  art  of 
recommending  good  boohs,  and  of  leading  on  ttom  one  book  to  another,  is  one 
of  the  most  u«e<bl  qoalificaliona  of  a  teacher,  and  it  may  be  earned  to  extra- 
ordinary perfection.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  do  not  suffiuiently  attend  to  this 
fhnctjon  of  colleges ;  perhaps  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  (o  the  fact  that,  since 
colleges  were  first  instituted,  their  place  in  the  genera]  system  of  education  baa 
been  greatly  changed.  When  colleges  were  first  instituted,  books  were  scarce 
and  difficnlt  of  access;  men  were  then  their  own  encydoptediss ;  and,  eveiy 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  or  other  ornament  of  a  imivcrsity,  was  bound  to 
be  a  walking  ineamation  of  the  tolwn  ndbSt.  Hence,  a  course  of  lectures  in 
those  days  was  expected  to  be, — whatever  might  be  its  other  merits, — a  digest 
of  an  acceetible  inlbrmation  on  tbe  Bal:ifect  treated.  Now,  however,  tbat  there 
exist,  on  all  sabjecls,  books  which  It  is  impossible  Ibr  even  tbe  best  living 
thinker  wholly  to  supersede,  sach  lectares  of  a  mere  digest  and  detail  are  out  of 
place ;  and,  the  business  of  teschers  is  rather  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  reserve  their  origin^  disquisitioDS  for  those  points  where  the;  can  hope 
to  modily  and  extend  what  has  been  previously  advanced. 

Quite  as  much  now  as  in  those  remote  times  when  colleges  were  first  set  up 
In  Europe  the;  aObtd  to  youth  that  highest  of  all  educational  privilegea,  the 
diance  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  men  either  of  original  speculative 
povrer  in  their  sevenJ  departments,  or  of  unusual  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  kind- 
ling into  zeal  all  that  come  near  them,  and  imparting  life  and  fire  to  all  that 
they  touch.  I  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  cfBcacy  of  this  influence  casually 
eoeonntered  In  society ;  but,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  colleges  to  concentrate  it 
'  and  make  it  acceeaible. 

KnaDy,  I  believe  there  is  something  m  the  oral  method  of  conveying  knowledge^ 
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wliether  alter  the  tntorial  -or  after  the  proressoruil  fishinn,  but,  periuipn, 
inoet  eOectiTs  in  the  Utter,  nhich  fits  it  to  perfbrm  cartajn  offices  of  Instruction 
br  better  than  they  could  be  porToriDeil  by  private  commuuioa  with  booka.  T 
vin  not  enlarge  on  thie  topic  I  will  onlj  say,  that  it  appeorg  to  me  that  the 
fbrms  and  ciccumatuitiali  o(  oral  teoduug  are  such  UiaC  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  general  doctrine  or  principle  is  &r  more  expeditiougly  and  impressively 
lncQlG«t«d,  inthismode,  thmigbUieear,  UumitcaniuaaUybetakeuin  through 
the  eje;  and  that,  oonsaqnently,  any  sdenoe^  gaci)  a«  political  economy,  the 
proper  teaching  of  which  conastH  in  Hie  slow  infllttalion  into  the  minds  of  the 
prndls  of  a  series  of  sooh  general  doctrinea,  one  by  one,  as  well  as  those  parts 
of  all  Bcdencea  whiidi  consist  of  maarire  single  propositions,  can  be  best  taoght 
hf  lectnree  and  eiaminatioQS.  Carioosly  enough,  this  is  predsely  that  Rmction 
of  coUegm  which,  after  the  revolution  In  our  educational  system,  caused  by  the 
inmvBse  of  books,  voold  still,  at  any  rate,  be  reserved  for  them. 

[The  views  of  the  efBdencr  of  oral  or  professorial  teaching,  so  fellcitoasly 
expressed  by  ProC  Uasson  in  the  above  extracts,  are  held  by  Prof  Taughan,  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  "Oxfirrd  Rejorm  tmd  Oxford  PntfrsMnv."'] 

nie  type  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  human  Toi».  It  haa  no  means  of  arous- 
ing, moderating,  and  adjosdug  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except  italics, 
and  this  meagre  notation  can  not  finely  gradaalo  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  occa- 
tioD,  It  can  not  In  this  way  mark  the  heed  which  should  be  specially  and 
driefly  given  to  peculiar  passages  and  words.  It  has  no  variety  of  manner  and 
iDtonation,  to  show,  by  their  changes,  how  the  words  are  to  bo  accepted,  or 
what  comparative  importance  is  to  be  attachei}  to  them.  It  has  no  natural 
music  to  take  the  ear,  like  the  human  voice;  It  carries  vrith  it  no  hnman  eye  to 
range,  and  to  rivet  the  student,  when  on  the  verge  of  truancy,  and  to  command 
his  intellectual  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Half  tbe 
i^mholiBm  of  a  living  lai^fuage  is  thus  lost  when  it  is  committed  to  paper;  and, 
that  symbolism  Is  the  very  means  by  which  the  forces  of  the  hoarcr'g  miod  can 
be  best  economized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The  lecture,  on  the  other  liand, 
sa  delivered,  possesses  all  these  instruments  to  win,  and  hold,  and  hannonizs 
attention;  and,  above  all,  It  Imports  hito  the  whole  teaching  a  human  character, 
which  the  printed  book  can  never  supply.  The  Professor  Is  the  science  or  sub- 
ject vitalized  and  humanized  in  the  student's  presence.  He  sees  him  kindle  into 
his  subject;  be  sees  reflected  and  exhibited  in  him,  hia  manner,  and  his  earnest- 
ness, tho  general  power  of  the  science  to  engage,  delight,  and  absorb  a  human 
intelligence.  His  natural  sympathy  and  admiration  attract  or  Impel  his  tastes^ 
and  feelings,  and  wishes,  for  the  moment,  into  the  same  current  of  feeling;  and, 
his  mind  is  naturally,  and  rapidly,  and  inseoBibly  strung  and  attuned  to  tha 
strain  of  truth  which  is  oOercd  to  him. 

One  peculiari^  and  advantage,  too,  in  this  mode  of  communication,  attends 
■  compreheumve  lecture,  which  la  not  shared  by  a  book.  All  who  hear  it,  must 
bear  it  at  the  same  moment ;  it  nilecCs  a  largo  number  of  individuals  at  the  same 
time;  it,  therefore,  bocomce  straightway  more  or  less  a  topic  of  conversation  or 
oonversational  debate,  in  which  the  comparison  and  oontrihotion  of  impreaalons 
tends  to  difl^M^  and,  in  some  degree^  equalize,  the  beoeflt;  espedally  in  an  aoa- 
demicsl  d^,  where  the  disperaed  audience  quits  the  lecture-room  to  meet  agala 
Id  the  h»ii«  and  common-rooms  of  tiie  uiuver^ty  within  a  few  houra. 
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\.—KnimleigtitPnDiriam€voftluvTaduetivtforeaafimdeTnt»eitty. 
^  CHui.n  Eniqht.  Reviaed  and  tditti  with  cditien*  by  Datid  A. 
WBbl^  A.  M.     Boetou  :  Gloald  A  lincoln.  li  mo.  pp.  603. 

An  eiil«rtauiing  aixl  valiuible  axpoiition  of  the  iuflnite  masterj'  whidi  or- 
ganiu^on  and  iDTentitHi  hsve  giTm  to  men  ow  the  ntuKo,  the  (brcet,  and 
the  lU^  of  the  uuinteUigmie  crMtiaii.  Few  books  <A  aa  mwU  aaa  oontain  ao 
taaaj  itaitUng  details  and  geDendiEatians  explicatiTe  of  the  Ibrce  of  mind,  and 
of  its  actual  victoriea  over  matter,  in  productiaa  and  klmoet  in  csealion. 

2.—Tlu  Rural  Pmtrj  af  tht  Bnglitlt  t^ngytagt;  aimttrating  the  Siammt 
(Uid  JfonlAi  afthe  Year,  their  Chartget,  EnpUyntnU,  Leitiiiu,aiid  PUamrti, 
Topieaily  Paragraphical;  ujilh  a  compUle  Index.  By  JiAefH  WiLUAV 
jBHKa,  U.  A.,  l^ty  Proressor  of  Lengusges  in  the  Urbena  UDiyersit7,  Ohio. 
Boalon :  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett,  Proctor  A  Worthing- 
ton.    New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakemui  ±  Co.    ISSS.    Bojal  Svo.  pp.  6U. 

Thia  TOTol  octavo  volume^  beantifully  illustrated  printed  and  bound,  is  k 
monument  of  well-directed  labor  on  the  part  of  ProE  Jenks  to  bring  the  diief 
rani  poetr?  of  the  language  togeth^  in  an  attractive  form.  As  a  prize  or  a 
gift  Ibr  Christmas,  er  New  Tear,  or  Birth-day,  it  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  volume* 
usoallj  preaeuted  on  such  occaaiona.  AJtbough  we  have  moat  of  the  poeti;  in 
other  Tolamea  in  our  library.  We  would  gUdly  purchaae  this,  to  have  ready  ao- 
oe«  to  the  elaborately  prepared  and  copious  topical  iadex  at  Che  cloaa  of  the 
Toloma. 

3. — Ml/  SthooU  and  Sehaolmailert.  Sy  HcQH  1£ill>il  Boston :  Giould 
il  iJncohi.     IS54     12  mo.  pp.  537. 

This  is  the  plainly  told  and  intelligent  gtoiy  of  Mr.  Hiller'a  own  life.  It  la 
wen  known  that  be  has  risen  by  his  owa  exertions — and  the  task  is  mneh  more 
difGcult  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Americ« — from  being  merely  a  day-laborer  at 
stoiie.<njtUiig,  to  a  recognized  and  hi^  position  aa  a  man  of  adence  and  a  wri- 
ter ;  and  we  have  here  hia  own  detail  of  his  aapirationfl  and  itrugg^ea,  and  Hnt 
various  Bgeniuee  and  helps  by  which  his  edocatJon  and  character  have  baea 
achieved. 

i. — RecQiUctiimt  a/  a  Lift-Tiini.  or  JV«n  and  Tkingi  I  kavt  tan:  in  a  M- 
riet  af  Familiar  Ltlieri  to  a  Friend,  By  S.  0.  GoODBlOB.  2  vols.  New  York ; 
Miller,  Orton  A  Mulligan.  1856. 

We  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a  woric  of  this  description 
frtan  the  varied  experience  and  ready  pen  of  Peter  Parley,  and  we  have  uot 
been  disappointed  in  the  glance  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  through  these 
well-Blled  volames.    We  sbaU  recur  to  them  agidn  for  exCraclo. 

B. — Bacon  Ewaye;  '■ 
of  Dublin.  From  til  " 
6S6  pages. 

This  edition, — the  text  of  Bacon  and  annotations  of  Wliatoly, — ia  everyway 
one  of  the  most  reinarfeable  books  in  (he  language,  and  should  be  in  every  library, 
tad  be  road  by  everybo^. 

[We  are  obliged  la  potlpene  aOur  IhHeato  onrnect  teus,  vihtn  vxvnH  fry  to 
^earoar  tablt  ^booktrxieived.] 
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I    KEHOIB  OP    OTBDS  PEIRCE. 


Ctrus  Pbibcs,  for  fifty  years  ft  teacher  in  Bchools  of  differeat 
gradea,  and,  for  eight  years,  a  "  teaclier  of  teachers,"  as  the  first  Princi- 
pal of  the  firat  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  was  born  An- 
gO8tI5th,l700,in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Hasaachosetts,  the  youngest 
of  twelve  children  of  the  same  parents.  He  spent  his  boyhood  at 
borne,  on  the  retarad  &rm,  which  hie  &ther  and  ancestors,  for  several 
generations  before  him,  bad  cultivated.  His  phyucal  oonslitutioD, 
hereditarily  sound,  was  confirmed  by  the  pure  air,  wholesome  food, 
genial  sights  and  sounds,  early  honrs  of  retirement  and  rising,  and  l^ 
a  due  participation  in  the  toils  and  the  sports  of  country  life.  He 
enjoyed  the  good  influences  of  a  well-ordered  fomily,  and  of  a  steady, 
judicious  parental  discipline. 

At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  and  went 
through  the  dull  routine  then  usually  pursued  with  little  children. 
The  only  intimation  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  his  childhood, 
that  was  at  all  prognostic  of  his  manhood,  is  that,  when  only  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  he  thought  his  teacher  was  not  judicious,  was  not 
teaching  him  as  much  as  she  should,  nor  giving  ber  instructions  in 
the  best  manner.  He  intimated  that,  at  some  future  time,  hesbould 
himself  keep  scbool,  and  then  he  would  show  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Very  probably,  some  impression,  made  upon  his  mind  at  that  early 
day,  did  give  Uie  (Erection  to  his  course  in  life. 

PerceTviDg  his  inclination  to  thoughtfalness  and  study,  his  pareiits 
determined  to  give  bim  a  collegiate  eduation.  Accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  Framingbam  Academy,  and  afterward  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steams,  of  Lincoln,  at  that  time  reputed  to  be  a 
thorough  scholar. 

In  1606,  Cyrus  Peirce  entered  Harvard  College.  There  he  soon 
gained,  and,  to  the  end  of  bis  course,  maintuued  the  reputation  of  a 
pure,  upright  young  man,  a  ftuthful,  indefatigable  student,  and  an 
accurate,  though  not  a  brilliant  recitation,  scholar.  One  of  his  class- 
matea  has  Ikvored   me  with   the  following  account  of  him  at  that 
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tient,  persoToring,  tlinn  lio  was.  WliateTer  the  subject  of  etadj  migJit  i», 
imiad  look  hold  uf  il  n-ith  a  teoacioua  rt^hPt  ^d  novor  let  go,  UDtQ  he  h«l 
icbed  a  aalisTactor;  result.  Id  this  particular,  I  have  DSTer  known  his  eqnaL 
le  action  of  hiB  intellect  was  rather  alow,  but  he  inreKigaled  thorooghly  and 
iBoned  soundly,  1  therefore  olwajg  considered  his  atutement  or  beta,  nn- 
lealionoblj  true;  and  bis  opinions  as  entitled  to  especial  regard.  His  reiy 
idious.  as  well  as  reeerred  habits,  kept  him  much  or  the  time  in  bis  room.  At 
uitatLorut,  (Void  which  be  was  nerer  abaont,  no  ooe  gare  better  endence  of  • 
thful  attention  to  the  exercises,  in  whatever  cjepartment  they  might  be.  He 
»ajs  showed,*  when  "  taken  up,"  that  he  had  "  got  the  Icason."  Yet,  owing 
his  groat  modesty,  bis  slow  utterance,  hts  entire  tack  or  the  bclllly  or  "  show- 
l  oSi"  he  did  not  pass  Ibr  half  his  real  north  a*  a  scfaolar.  He  was  thoiongh 
whatorer  he  undertook.  He  was  inquIsi^Te  and  candid.  The  exact  truth 
■e  his  object;  and  he  patiently  remoyed  every  otataole  in  the  way  of  his 
laioing  what  be  sought. 

During  his  SophomorQ  year,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8,  Cynm 
iirce  commeQced  hia  labors  aa  a  school-teacher,  in  the  village  of 
'est  Newton,  the  eame  town,  and  oot  far  from  the  very  spot,  to 
bicb  be  came,  nearly  Sfly  years  afterward,  to  cloee  his  career,  and 
own  his  brow  with  the  last  of  those  UDlwliDg  laurels,  which  encircle 

in  the  ejree  of  all  who  have  felt  or  seen  his  ioflnenoe  aa  a  Teather 
■  Teaehert. 

\a  order  to  appreciate  dolj  the  valne  of  his  services,  otte  most 
low  what  was  the  character  of  our  common,  eepedally  our  rural 
strict  schools,  ffly  yean  affo.  Those  who  commenced  their  edn- 
tion  since  maps  and  globes  were  introduced;  since  theexclasiva 
{ht  of  Dilworth's  and  Webster's  Spelling  Boobs,  and  Uoree's 
ec^;raphy,  and  Dabol's  Arithmetic,  to  the  honor  of  text-booki,  was 
iputed  ;  since  blackboards  were  invented,  or  belts  of  black  plaster- 
;,  called  blaokboords,  have  come  to  be  considered  indbpensable  io 
r  school-rooms ;  those  who  comiDonced  their  education  since  Josiah 
olbrook's,  and  sach  like  simple  apparatus,  intimated  to  teachers  how 
nch  more  iolelligible  and  attractive,  visible  illnstrations  are  than 
rbal  descriptions, —how  much  more  easily  any  thing  which  is  nn- 
irstood  »  grasped  by  the  mind,  and  held  in  the  memory;  especially 
ose  who  have  commenced  their  career  since  Warren  Colbnm  made 

plain,  BO  self-evident,  "  the  recondite  powers  and  mysterious  rela- 
)ns  of  numbers," — showed  how  much  of  Arithmetic  may  be  leant 
>m  one's  own  fingers, — how  many  problems  may  be  solved  without 
iving  "  learnt  the  rulee," — solved  by  the  intnitdve  deductions  of  any 
ind  that  understands  the  premises ;  those  who  did  not  live  undl 
ler  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  William  Russell,  William  A. 
Icott,  Alonio  Potter,  S.  S.  Bandall,  Samuel  Lewis,  Warren  BurtoD, 
d  their  zealous  fellow-laborers,  bad  awakened  the  commnnity 
roughout  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  to  the  consideration  of 

'  ThTDUfhoDl  hii  uillrfa  coniw,  bt  muj*  himaelC  mutn  at  eitti  Imon  bnL  ont,  al  Ih* 
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the  iDeetimabla  importaDce  of  common  Bchools ;  of  the  iDdiBpeii&ftble 
nocessity  of  conTeoiaat,  light,  airy,  warm,  well- ventilated  school-rooms, 
comfortable  seats  and  desks,  snitable  text-books  and  blackboards, 
maps,  globes,  apparatus ;  and,  more  than  all,  welt-prepared,  skillful 
and  amiable  teachers ;  in  short,  those  whose  "  school  days  "  began 
witlun  the  last  twenty-five  years,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  character 
rf  onr  oommon,  especially  our  country  district  schoola,  at  the  time 
Cyma  Peiroe  commenced  his  labors. 

Thanks  to  the  gentleman  last  named  in  the  above  list  of  disUn- 
gniahed  friends  of  education  and  school  reformers,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Warren  Burton,  there  has  been  preserved  a  moat  truthful  and  graphic 
picture  of  "  The  Diatrict  School  as  it  was,"  In  the  volume  bearing 
this  title,  written  by  Mr.  Burton  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  has  given 
accurate,  lively  sketches  of  methods,  scenes,  and  characters,  that  were 
common  in  the  schools,  as  they  were  when  he  was  a  child,  and  not 
wholly  extinct  when  he  took  his  pen  to  delineate  them.  His  book 
has  been  republished  several  timea  in  this  country,  and  once  in  Blog- 
land.  It  should  never  be  out  of  print,  nor  be  wanting  in  any  of  our 
public  or  private  libraries,  but  kept  at  hand,  that  the  children  of  this 
Rnd  coming  generations  may  be  informed,  how  many  more,  and  how 
much  greater,  are  the  advantages  provided  for  them,  than  were 
enjoyed  by  their  parents  and  grand-parents,  when  young ;  so  that  they 
may  be  prompted  to  inquire  who  have  been  their  benefactora,  that 
they  may  do  them  honor.  Then,  I  am  sure,  few  will  be  found  to  de- 
serve a  higher  plaoe  in  their  esteem,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college,  in  1810,  Mr.  Feirce  accepted  an 
invitation,  from  on  assodation  of  gentlemen  at  Nantucket,  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  school.  He  taught  there  two  years  very  success' 
fblly,  and  gained  the  entire  confidence  and  sincere  respect  of  all  who 
witnessed  his  impartial  regard  for  those  committed  to  his  care,  and 
his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  every  duty  he  undertook  to  discharge.  But 
at  that  lime  his  heart  was  set  on  another  profession.  So,  in  1812,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  to  complete  his  preparation  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  For  three  yean  he  prosecuted  hw  theological  studies,  with 
an  assiduity  not  surpassed,  it  is  believed,  by  any  one,  who  ever  dwelt 
within  the  walls  of  Harvard.  He  seldom  allowed  himself  more  than 
fonr  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  sleep;  and  he  preserved  his 
health  by  strict  attention  to  his  diet  and  ezerdse.  He  never  ate  and 
dranlc  merely  to  gratify  his  appelate,  but  to  keep  his  body  in  the  beat 
condition  to  snbaerve  the  action  of  hie  mind.  Every  subject  that  came 
up  f(v' ooDuderatJon,  in  the  course  prescribed,  he  studied  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  arrived  at  tit  truth.     Many  of  the  dogmas 
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t&ugbt  in  the  chnrches  b«Fbre  tbat  day,  be  was  ted  to  distrnst;  but 
he  rejected  notbiDg  hastily.  If  lie,  like  most  other  young  men,  could 
give  no  aufficieat  reason  for  the  fiutb  of  bis  childhood,  be  dismissed 
nothing  from  his  mind,  which  be  had  been  taught  to  bell  ere,  until  he 
could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  dismieaing  it.  He  was  most 
scrupulously  conscientious.  He  was  severe  in  his  demands  upon  him- 
self; and,  wherever  truth  and  right  were  concerned,  not  indulgent  to 
others.  Yet  am  I  assured  by  those  who  knew  bim  best,  that  he  was 
cheerful,  amiable,  tender  in  his  sensibilities,  and  very  companionable. 

After  three  years  thus  spent  in  tbeolo^cal  studies  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Peirce  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Nantucket,  and  resume  the 
work  of  a  teacher.  His  former  patrons  had  not  found  another,  who 
could  adequately  fill  bis  place.  During  his  previous  labors  in  their 
service,  be  had  given  them  intimations  of  ability  and  skill  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  which  they  were  anxious  to  secure  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children,  even  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

Under  this  second  engagement,  Mr.  Peirce  continued  at  Nantucket 
three  years,  laboring  as  the  teacher  of  a  private  school,  with  great 
success,  and  to  the  entire  saUafaction  of  most  of  his  pupils,  and  all 
of  their  parents.     In  1818  he  left,  and  commenced  preaching. 

Up  to  this  period  Mr,  Peirce  was  not  only  strict  in  his  government, 
but  severe  in  his  discipline.  In  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  very  natur- 
ally resorted  to  those  instrumentalities  that  had  hitherto  been  moat 
confidently  relied  on.  Until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, corporal  punishments  of  children,  by  parents  and  schoolmasters, 
were  matters  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  could  fill  more  than  all  the 
pages  that  will  be  occupied  by  this  memoir,  with  narratives  stored  in 
my  memory,  or  preserved  in  files  of  old  newspapers,  or  in  the  Crim- 
inal Court  Records,  of  cases  of  cmel  chastisement  of  children, — girls 
as  well  as  boys, — by  ferules,  rattans,  cowhides,  stocks,  pillories,  im- 
prisonment, privation  of  food,  and  so  forth.  Little  do  they  realiEe, 
who  have  been  bom  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  how  much  tliey 
may  have  escaped  of  snfiering,  as  well  as  of  weariness  at  school ;  and 
how  much  ibey  have  gained  from  the  greatly  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  that  have  been  devised  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period.  And  it  ought  to  be  told  them,  that  to  no  indi- 
vidual are  they,  and  the  coming  generafjona,  more  indebted  for  those 
improvements  than  to  Mr.  Peirce.  When  he  commenced  the  work  of 
a  schoolmaster,  the  idea  of  managing  a  school  without  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  hardly  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  any  one.  On 
Nantucket  espedally,  the  people  were  familiar,  in  the  whaling  service, 
with  severe  bodily  chastisements;  and  the  proposal  to  manage  "a 
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parcel  of  boys,"  without  any  thing  of  tha  sort,  woujci  have  hoea 
deemed  preposteroiu.  It  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  young 
pedagogue  should  begin  with  the  regime  then  most  approved.  And 
U  was  natural  for  Cyrus  Feirce  to  try  &ithfully  what  he  tried  at  all. 
I  can  therefore  believe  that,  in  good  &ith,  he  did,  when  an  inexpe- 
rienced young  man,  inflict  some  cbastjsements  that,  at  any  time  siuce 
1830,  he  would  utterly  have  condemned.  It  isnoteasy  forthoee,  who 
have  only  seen  aud  enjoyed  the  excellent  echools  on  Nantucket  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  conceive  of  them  as  they  were  in  1810, 
when  Mr.  Feirce  first  went  there.  His  work  was  really  that  of  a 
pioneer.  If  he  did  any  good  there,  it  was  done  by  first  eBtablishing 
order,  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  prompt  aud  exact  obedience 
to  rules,  and  futhful,  hard  study  as  inditpmtabla  t'n  a  tehooL  If  he 
effected  this  by  means  of  severe  appliances,  uncalled  for  at  the  present 
day,  when  better  views  prevul,  they  were  then  so  much  matters  of 
course,  that  moat  of  his  early  pupils,  from  whom  I  have  received 
lstt«rB,  have  not  alluded  to  bis  severity  as  censurable.  Indeed,  only 
one  has  even  meotioDed  it  l^ey  all  bear  witness  to  his  exceeding 
strictness, — but  only  one  tells  me  of  any  inflictions  of  severe  bodily 
chastisements. 

Mr.  Feirce  was  careful  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  task  to  his  pupils, 
one  that  would  try  thrar  powers,  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  tried 
in  order  to  be  improved ;  aud  then  he  was  unyielding  in  his  demand 
for  the  exact  performance  of  it.  Not  partly  right,  but  "  wholly,  pre- 
dsely  right,"  was  what  he  always  required.  "  Study  enough  will 
make  a  pupil  master  of  any  thing  he  is  capable  of  learning,"  was  one 
of  his  maxims.  "  Boya  who  can  study,  but  will  not  study,  must  be 
made  to  study,"  was  another.  Order,  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  he  deemed 
indispensable  in  a  school ;  and  he  enforced  it :  he  would  have  it.  He 
excused  no  intentional  deviation  Irom  It;  even  accidental  violations 
were  not  readily  deemed  eiousable.  Carelessness  was  to  be  blamed, 
punished.  Eia  pupib  were  sent  to  him  to  be  improved ;  to  acquits 
valuable  knowledge,  and  to  form  good  habita,  mental,  moral,  physical. 
He  was  determined  their  parents  and  the  community  should  not  be 
disappointed  through  any  remissness  of  his ;  and  that  his  pupils  should 
not  be  allowed,  fbr  the  sake  of  any  present  self-indulgence  in  idleuesa 
or  fun,  or  through  careleesneaa,  to  cheat  themselves  of  that  informa- 
tion, or  of  those  excellencies  of  character,  which  they  ought,  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  thwr  wholo  Uvea,  here  and 
hereafter.  He  adopted,  at  first,  the  so-called  "good,  old  method" 
of  governing  a  school,  and  making  boys  obey  and  learn ;  the  method, 
which,  it  was   taken  for  granted  in  that  day,  Solomon  meant  to 
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commend,  when  he  said,  "  He  that  sparetb  his  rod  h&teth  his  son." 
And  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  "whataoeTer  his  hands  (bund  to  do, 
he  did  with  his  might"  But  corporal  pmushmenta  were  not  then 
the  characteristic  of  his  school. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  gentleman,  who  alone  has  made 
gay  mention  of  his  severity,  gives  me  the  following  account  of  the 
oommencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Feirce : 

It  was  [□  1815,  tlul  mjmelf  snd  uiothar  girl,  Bsob  onder  Bxleen  yeui  of  tge, 
wera  wending  our  w»y  lo  the  Bosdemy,  where  Mr.  Peiroo  presided,  to  beMma 
hii  poplla.  Wb  had  oonoOTcd  a  Mrong  prejadioe  againit  the  man,  eipeotins  to 
Sod  faim  an  aostere,  hatd  nuuter,  rigid  and  eiaotJng;  who  would  not  b«  aati£ed 
with  onr  beat  eSbrti,  ud  would  ha  nameroifnl  to  our  lailiDga.  TJnder  ihi*  Mnmge, 
very  wroDB  imprenirai.  we  itrengUieDed  each  other,  a> '    '-'   —  ■■■— 

ill  braced,— 


well  uiBucu,. — nsuiuiwy  detoriaiDed,  if  be  did  Dot  Mnn  bb  mncm    [KHer   lama  we 
aipeated,  ttiat  we  would  leave  hii  •ohool,  and  that  too,  apeedilj. 

la  the  course  of  that  memorable  forenoon,  he  questioned  his  new 
pupil  upon  the  branches  of  learning  in  which  she  presumed  herself 
to  be  quite  a  profficient ;  and,  without  intimating  that  he  meant  to  do 
BO,  made  her  fully  sensible  of  her  ignorance.  Coming,  last,  to  the 
subject  of  grammar,  and  finding  her  deficient  in  that  also,  he  gave  her 
to  parse  the  following  sentence, — "  What  I  know  not,  leach  thou  me." 
She  took  the  hint.  She  appreciated  the  delicacy,  and  began  to  lore 
the  man,  whom  a  few  hours  before  she  expected  to  hate ;  and  to  rev- 
erence one,  "  whose  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew."  My  corres- 
pondent adds : 

I  ahall  alwajra  look  back  to  the  time  passed  in  Mr.  Peiroe'i  achool,  as  coie  of  the 
best  and  hspplfit  periods  of  my  lif^.  He  inapired  me  with  new  viewt,  new  mo- 
tivee,  a  new  thint  for  knowledge ;  in  abort,  ba  opened  an  almoat  new  terrottia] 
world  to  me  ;  and,  over  and  above  all,  he  waa  the  one  who  awoke  in  my  mind  a 
deep  interest  in  religion.  Exact,  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  lawa  of  God,  he 
made  ^ipear  tome  a  moat  reasonable  service.  My  understand  log  was  ooDvinoed, 
my  fecllDga  were  enlisted,  and,  by  jadiciDDa  management  and  careful  nnrtnre,  he 
led  me  onward  and  upwsM,  until  I  sincerely  think,  I  oUuned,  through  bis  minia- 
tration,  "  that  hope  which  ia  an  anchor  to  the  aonl,  based  ajoa  the  rock  of  agca." 
I  shall,  therefore,  always  love  uid  reaped  Cyrus  Ptiroe,  aa  my  spiritual  guide  and 
Dither. 

Very  similar  to  the  above  are  the  testimonies  that  have  been  given 
me,  in  letters  or  orally,  by  hundreds  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Feirce,  from 
the  banning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  kindly,  yet  efiectuallj 
made  them  sensible  of  tlietr  ignorance,  and  of  their  moral  deficiendes. 
He  satisfied  them  of  his  ability  to  teach  them  more  than  they  knew, 
and  to  lead  tliem  in  the  way  to  eternal  life.  He  prescribed  to  them 
tasks  that  they  were  able  to  perform  ;  he  gave  them  rules  of  mora] 
conduct,  to  which  it  was  right  that  they  should  conform  themselves  ; 
and  he  never  remitted  any  of  his  demands.  He  held  them  steadfast- 
ly to  the  exactly  true  and  right.  Fredsion  was  the  characteristic 
of  all  his  dealings,  and  all  his  rciuirements.     Hia  methods  of  inducing 
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bis  pupils  to  study,  to  get  their  lessons  and  recite  them  well,  changed 
as  ha  grew  wiser  by  eiperieoce,  aod  learut  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart.  Bat  the  object  he  aimed  at,  and  the  spirit 
that  animated  him,  were  the  same,  from  the  begiQQiDg. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  to  Nantucket,  Mr.  Feirce  married 
Was  Harriet  CofGn,  of  that  place.  She  had  been  for  several  months 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils ;  and  everywhere,  ever  since,  she 
has  been  his  most  intelligent,  devoted,  effective  helpmeet.  He  could 
h&rdly  have  accomplished  all  ha  has,  in  the  cause  of  edncatiou,  if  he 
had  not  been  blessed  with  such  a  wife. 

In  1818,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Mr.  Feirce  left  Nantucket  and 
commenced  preaching.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  be  was 
<»i]ained  and  settled  as  the  minister  of  a  church,  in  the  town  of 
North  Reading,  Massachusetts. 

Eight  years  he  lived  there,  taithfiilly  discharging  all  his  parochial 
and  social  duties.  He  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  nngular  integrity  and -purity  of  life.  His  preaching  was  sensible, 
earnest  and  direct.  As  in  the  school-room,  so  in  the  pulpit,  his  main 
object  was  the  discovery  and  the  inculcation  of  the  truth.  He  would 
tolerate  no  violation  of  it  Id  word  or  deed.  He  dwelt  less  upon  the 
dogmas  of  bis  sect  than  upon  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  hb  Apostles; 
always  holding  up  the  life  and  death — the  character  of  Jesus — as  the 
illustration  of  that  godliness  to  which  all  men  onght  to  aspire. 

Mr.  Feirce  saw,  and  did  not  fail  to  show,  how  &r  the  men  of  his 
generation,  even  the  moat  zealously  professing  Christians,  fell  short  of 
the  stature  of  Christ.  He  deeply  felt  the  need  of  reform,  and  that  it 
should  begin  in  the  so-called  house  of  God.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  the  apostolic  Worcester,  respecting 
the  custom  of  war ;  and  he  asaiduously  inculcated  the  pat^fic  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  which  has  been  quenched  by  the  ambition  of  Christian 
nations. 

So,  also,  the  cause  of  Temperance,  the  prindple  of  total  abttinettee 
from  intoxicatiog  drinks,  b  indebted  to  him,  as  one  amongits  earliest, 
most  consistent  advocates.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  generation,  and 
therefore  shared  somewhat  in  the  unpopularity,  the  obloquy,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  pioneers  in  the  moral  world.  Not  being  an  easy,  attract- 
ive public  speaker,  those  who  were  annoyed  by  his  uncompromising 
demands  of  peTw>nal  conformity  to  the  example  of  Christ,  could  the 
more  easily  divert  from  him  the  attention  of  many,  whom  he  longed 
to  benefit.  He  came  to  feel,  as  very  many  Utbful  preachers  hare 
been  made  to  feel,  that  he  was  spending  his  Ume  and  strength  to  too 
little  purpose.    He  suspected  that  he  was  not  called  to  preach,  so 
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much  as  to  teach.  Yet  more  was  he  persuaded  that  it  would  ho 
easier  to  prevent  the  children  from  becoming  vidons,  than  he  had 
found  it  to  reform  those  who  had  contracted  bad  hatnts  of  action  or 
thought  These  considerations,  operating  together  with  some  theo- 
lopcal  disagreements  between  himself  and  a  portion  of  the  people, 
magnified,  if  not  aggravated,  by  the  heated  controveraiea  which  were 
BO  rife  in  that  day,  brought  him  to  the  determination  to  relinquish 
his  ministerial  profession.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there- 
fore, he  resigned  his  charge  in  North  Reading,  and  returned  to 
"  school  keeping,"  as  that  which  should  thenceforward  he  the  bumnees 
of  his  life. 

He  was  eatueetly  solidted  to  retnm  agun  to  Tf'&ntncket,  and  resume 
his  labors  there.  But  he  was  induced  rather  to  unite  with  a  relative, 
Hr.  Simeon  Putnam,  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  at  North  Andover. 
His  views  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching,  and  stUl  more  of  govern- 
ing pupils,  had  undergone  some  essential  changes  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  retirement,  owing  to  the  observations  he  was  continually 
making,  all  that  while,  as  a  diligent  supervisor  of  the  schools  in 
Reading.  But  his  colleague  adhered  to  the  old  methods  and  appli- 
ances. Their  discordance  on  these  and  other  points  was  embarmssing 
to  them  both.  Therefore,  after  four  years  of  arduous  toil  at  North 
Andover,  he  listened  to  the  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  of  those 
who  had  appreciated  his  former  labors  on  Nantucket,  and,  in  1831, 
removed  once  more  to  that  island.  I  can  not  express  the  very  high 
esteem  generally  entertained  for  Mr.  Peirce,  throughout  that  commu- 
nity, better  than  in  the  words,  which  I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  long  official  standing.  "  There 
has  been  no  period,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Parce,  in  1830,  "  since  you  left 
the  island  in  1812,  when  you  could  not  have  had  a  school  here,  of 
any  number  of  pupils  that  you  would  have  undertaken  to  teach,  and 
at  any  price  you  would  have  thought  it  ffur  to  charge." 

This  was  not  the  exaggeration  of  a  friend.  His  return  was  moat 
cordially  welcomed.  He  immediately  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
lai^  and  lucrative  school,  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
which,  for  more  than  six  years,  he  was  ever?  way  eminently  auccessfiil. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period,  he  scarcely  ever  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind.  He  had  come  to  regard 
it  as  the  "  last  resort,"  and  a  very  sod  one,  arguing  some  defidency 
of  the  requiute  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  as  well  as  uncommon 
perversity  in  the  pupil.  He  relied  upon  other  means,  higher  persuar 
sions,  moral  influences.  How  sincerely  be  was  respected  and  loved  by 
his  pupils  of  that  period,  the  best  of  them,  if  not  all,  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  following  eitrftct  from  a  letter  I  have  Kceired  from  agentle- 
maa,  dov  at  the  head  of  a  most  beneficent  educational  inatitntion 
in  Massachusetts : 

It  is  tvenlj-throe  or  four  ynn  linoe  I  wu  <nie  cJ  Mr.  Peiroe's  pufHli,  on 
Kantocket.  BiaiumehaseTer  beea,aod  everirill  be,rragrant  in  my  reodleo- 
tion.  Uia  *r«>  the  fimaofaocri  thati  redly  loT«d  to  atteod ;  and  be  was  tha  6iit 
(eoober  for  whom  I  fiilt  apceitiTeafleotioD.  •  >  •  Mr.  Peiroa wis emlnent- 
Ij  HDCoewfnl  in  diNoreriDg  whether  a  pnpil  compreheDded  what  he  wbs  endceTor- 
ing  to  learn,  or  the  huif[uag;8  of  the  leaaoD  he  vrna  reoitiag.  Under  hia  method 
of  teaobing,  1  finrt  began  to  nndenriaad  what  I  wai  about  at  cchool.  He  would 
not  allow  lu  to  oonoeal  oar  ignoranoe,  or  aeem  to  know  what  we  did  not.  He 
wonld  probe  ni  through  and  thrangb,  and  expoae  our  HUperfioialneK.  Ba- 
oaOBB  I  begun  to  nndentand  m;  teit-booka,  1  beffac  to  feel  tbe  e^ibilarating  Ion 
of  learning  for  !ta  own  Boke.  I  bod  been  to  aohool  all  my  days  before;  bnt  it 
had  been,  antil  then,  ■  meohanioal  work  to  Die.  1  oaa  dIrtiiMU;  rocolleot  thk 
blened  change  in  mj  mental  condition.  It  was  a  new  birth.  A  diapenution  of 
intelleetual  and  moral  life  and  light  oamo  npoD  me.  Mr,  Peirce  eaemed  to  me  to 
»ti  Ihreugk  a  bo;, — to  read  hia  thonghta, — to  divine  bl>  motirea.  No  one  oonld 
deoeire  him;  and  it  always  seemed  eiotedingly  fooliab,  as  well  aa  mean,  to 
attempt  lo  deceive  him,  became  he  wai  so  evidently  the  best  friend  of  as  Bll.  I 
ean  aee  him  now, — moving  rapidly  bnt  without  noiaa  about  tbe  Mhool-room,  always 
alive  to  the  higfaeat  good  of  every  one ;  quickening  onr  pulses,  every  Ume  he  ap^ 
protiched  us,  by  some  word  of  encoaragement ;  inspiring  oa  with  the  determination 
neeenary  to  attain  the  object  at  which  he  pointed- 
Mr,  Peiroe  was  very  skillful  in  diaoovering  the  mental  aptJtndea  of  a  pnpil,  and 
drawing  him  oat  in  the  direction  in  whioh  be  wai  moat  likely  to  attain  exoellenoe ; 
thoB  eibJ biting  a  boy's  powera  lo  bimaelf,  making  him  oraisakna  of  the  abili^  to  be 
aomebody,  and  dosouetbing.  I  can  not  give  you  particular  eiampta,  nor  narrata 
to  yon  any  single  events  in  ibe  hirtory  of  that  part  of  my  life,  whioh  was  Ueased  bj 
hia  direct  inSucnce,  The  boars  I  paaaed  in  hia  aohool-room  at  NantnekM  are  tM 
annnieatin  thememory  of  my  Bchool  daya.  Bnt  the  elementa  entering  into  the 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  tboae  dsya,  blend  twether  in  my  memory,uid  lose  their 
diatinctncaa,  aa  the  oolora  trf  the  rainbow  ahade  into  each  other. 

This  moflt  excellent  private  school  Mr.  Feirce  continued  to  teach 
for  ail  years ;  assisted  at  first  by  his  admirable  wife,  and  afterward  by 
othere,  whom  he  had  likewise  educated  and  trained  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  It  is  sud  of  General  Washington,  that  "  he  'evinced  his 
wisdom  and  skill  not  more  in  what  he  did  himself,  thao  in  his  selection 
of  those,  to  whom  he  committed  &&  ezecution  of  any  important  dnty." 
A  similar  pr^se  is  due  to  Mr.  Feirce.  He  never  would  employ  an 
assistant,  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  thoroughly  competent  and 
heartily  disposed  to  teach  well.  "  No  man,"  he  would  say,  "  can  shift 
off  any  of  his  responsibility.  A  teacher  is  bound  to  make  it  sure,  that 
all  the  instruction  given  in  his  school  shall  be  thorough,  eiact :  '  Qm 
facit  per  alium  &cit  perse,'"  and  he  would  doall  the  teaching  himself 
unless  he  could  find  others,  who  would  do  a  part  of  hia  work  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  himself.  He  was,  therefore,  always  blessed  with  able 
assistants,  when  he  bad  any.  Among  those  who  aided  him,  at  tbe 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  was  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  and  who  has  since  attiuned  a  world-wide  fame  as  an 
astronomer. 
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All  the  while  Ifr.  Peirce  vas  conducting  eo  beneficently  and  ao- 
ceptably  this  private  school,  he  vm  exerting  himself  assiduously  to 
effect  the  better  organization  and  appointment  of  thepublicacboolsof 
Nantucket  Indeed  he  was  alive  to  all  the  true  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  he  then  intended  to  spend  the  residue  of  bis  earthly 
life.  He  suggested,  or  promptly  enconraged  and  generously  assisted, 
various  plans  of  social  improvement.  He  took  so  active  a,  part  in 
the  temperance  reform,  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Intem- 
perance was  then  a  very  prevalent  vice  upon  the  island.  Some  use 
of  intoticating  dnnks  was  assumed  there,  as  everywhere  else,  in  that 
day,  to  be  a  necessity ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  even  a  pretty  free 
use  of  it  should  be  readily  excused  in  those  who  were  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  eunui  of  long  whaling  voyages.  Mr.  Peirce  was 
among  the  first  to  discover  the  utter  delusion,  that  had  got  possession 
of  the  people,  respecting  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  satisfied  him- 
self that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  disguised,  contained  no 
nutritious  quahties,  imparted  no  enduring  strength,  but  only  stimu- 
lated those  who  drank  it  to  undue  and  therefore  injurious  efforts, 
which  impured  their  vital  energy.  He  therefore  espoused  the  princi- 
ple of  total  abttittenet ;  and  not  only  commended  it  by  bis  example, 
but  urged  it  with  great  eameatneas  upon  all,  in  private  conversaUons 
and  in  public  speeches.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  very  large  meeting, 
surrounded  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  most  of  whom  had  been  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  more  or  leaa,  some  of  them  excessively, 
Mr.  Peirce  exposed,  with  the  utmost  plainness,  the  evils  they  had 
brought,  and  were  then  bringing  upon  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents, by  that  indulgence;  and  then  dedared  that  so  deplorable  were 
the  effects  produced  everywhere  throughout  that  community,  and  the 
country,  by  spirituous  liquors,  that  he  could  and  would  no  longer  gire 
his  countenance  to  the  use  of  them  in  any  measure,  on  any  occasion, 
for  any  purpose.  "No,"  said  he,  with  an  emphasis  and  solemnity 
that  made  his  audience  tremble,  "  if  my  life  could  be  saved  by  no 
other  instrumentality  than  that  of  spirituous  liquor,  I  would  forego  it 
and  die,  in  testimony  of  my  dread  and  abhorrence  of  this  enemy  of 
the  health,  peace,  and  virtue  of  mankind,"  This  was  the  noble,  the 
holy  spirit,  which  animated  the  Apostle  Paul  in  regard  to  the  same 
vice.  Some  scouted,  mocked  him  as  a  fanatic;  but  others  were 
deeply  impressed,  lastingly  effected  by  his  words  and  bis  example. 

Mr.  Peirce,  however,  was  known  and  made  himself  tall  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  more  than  on  any  other.  He  had  come  to  be  on 
authority,  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  schools.  In  pursuance  of  his 
urgent  advice,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  devised  mainly  by  him,  at 
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length  the  public  schools  of  Nantucket  were  so  arranged,  in  relation 
to  one  another,  that  all  the  beoeQU  of  olHasiScation  could  bo  secnred 
in  thorn.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  a  High  School 
constituted  the  series. 

So  soon  as  the  arrangement  was  completed,  and  the  committee  and 
people  looked  about  for  the  man  fitted  to  fill  the  highest  post, — tocap 
the  climax  of  their  new  sjstera, — the  eyes  of  all  turned,  with  one  ac- 
cord, to  Cyrus  Peirce,  as  the  only  one  to  be  found,  on  whom  they 
could  rely  to  make  sure  the  success  of  their  great  experiment.  With- 
out much  hesitation,  though  at  a  considerable  sacriSoe,  Mr.  Peirco 
relinquished  his  private  school,  which  was  much  more  lucrative  and 
lees  laborious,  and  became,  in  1837,  the  Principal  of  the  Nantucket 
High  School.  It  was  to  b«  made  what  it  ought  to  be, — the  first 
best  of  the  series,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  no  respect  was  it  s 
fulure.  It  was  indeed  an  eminent  success.  From  his  high  position, 
he  shed  down  his  infltience  upon  all  the  schools  on  the  island.  He 
infused  into  most  of  the  teachers  much  of  his  own  spirit  And  the 
common  schools  of  Nantucket  have,  ever  since,  been  distinguished 
among  the  best  in  our  country. 

A  few  passages  from  a  very  valuable  address,  delivered  by  him, 
December  15th,  1837,  will  showwhat  was  Hr.  Peirce's  idealot  educa- 
tion; and  what  pains  he  thought  should  bo  taken,  and  what  expendi- 
tures incurred,  by  parents  and  by  the  State,  to  secure  this  greatest 
blessing  to  all  the  children  of  men : 

Bdaostioii  la  the  deTekipinent  of  all  rntn'*  powers — phyncal,  iDtclleetosI,  and 
moral.  Ills  thedrowinf  Dufof  thematt  in  their  joat  hsnnoDy  snd  prDportiim. 
It  T^^ai»  the  mtlerial  rrame,  by  whioh  the  mind  manilMa  ita  operationa.  It  ia 
the  fbrmatioD  of  character,  the  diaaiplina  of  the  intellect,  and  the  building  tip  ol 
moral  principle,  anil  moral  power.  Ita  aim  ihonld  be  to  eoable  ram  to  know,  to 
do,  to  enjoy  and  to  he,  all  that  bia  Creator  intended  he  ahoatd  know  and  do.  enjov 
and  be.  The  more  neBrl;  it  opproaohea  thia  point,  the  more  Dearly  it  vill  folml 
ita  approprialo  office  ;  and,  when  it  ahall  have  reached  thii  f^,  man  will  atand 
forth  again,  aa  at  firat,  the  image  of  his  Maker.  '  *  *  If  racb  is  the  objest, 
and  anoh  the  power  of  edncalJon,  it  should  be  retiarded  aa  the  proper  biuineaa, — 
the  i^tateet  eod  of  life, — rather  than  ai  a  mtant  to  •omething  higher  and  better. 
It  ahoald  fill  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  the  code  of  the  legiaUtor,  and 
the  heart  of  the  parent,  froin  neither  of  whom  baa  it  yet  rec^ved  one  half  of  ita 
doe  oonalderation.  •  •  •  With  all  parents  there  mta  an  incalcnlable  re- 
aponaibility  in  thii  reepeot.  It  ia  time  they  knew,  aad  feH  it  too,  that  they  are, 
without  tbejr  own  choice,  their  ohildren'a  edocHtora;  their  own  lioQse  ia  a  aohotd- 
room.  •  ■  •  ProTinon  for  public  iDitmction — the  inatrnotion  of  all  the 
chDdreD  is  the  oomnmnity — ia  the  anqneMionable  intercat  and  duty  of  every  wise 

STeniment;  for  the  primary  objeol  of  all  wise  govemmenta  ahoald  be  to  increaae 
ahappineeaof  the  people.  And  the  btgheat  quality  of  human  hsppinees  ia  that 
derived  from  exalting  the  intellect  and  purifying  the  heart ;  to  the  end  that  men 
may  aim  at objeola worthy  of  their  ambrI(oa,and  thdraoolal  intaroonrse  be  regn- 
laled  with  all  the  aatia&ctiini  of  mnCual  love,  honor  and  tnnt.  •  •  •  Tiia 
•ivraJ  powera  of  man  are  his  glory.  They  ally  biro  to  nstnrea  acgelio.  How, 
then,  ean  that  edooatioD  be  regarded  oa  ooniplete,  which  paasee  over  the  moral 
■entimentat  llieae,  tike  the  phyaical  and  inlellectual  boulliea,  can  be  pprf^led 
end  made  to  anawerthclr  ftall  pnrpoae,  only  by  truning  and  e^ieroiae.     Wliat  an 
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anonul;  ii  Qui  nbool  in  whioh  moral  cnUvation  finds  do  ]dMe  I  W«  bm  At- 
fended  Mihool*,  on  the  Kroond  of  pabliu  end  pHvale  utility — aa  tlw  palkdioiD  of 
■Dfliil  lirtoe  and  oiiil  liberty.  Now  the  proaperity  cJ  a  omDmani^  ia  bt  idoto 
dependent  on  aonnd  mora]  aentinieiit,  than  on  a  high  aUte  of  inMlaotoal  refine- 
ment. Nothing  ii  more  trae  than  tliat  men  may  be  great  Wld  lecnied,  withoot 
being  good  and  nwfol.  Men  of  high  intellectual  endowmenta,  bat  deatitnte  <jt 
mural  prineiple,  are  br  trma  being  the  beat  materials  lo  oompoae  aociely.  We 
want  great  men,  we  want  learned  men,  bnt  much  more  do  we  want  are«t  men. 
On  these  muit  the  oommonity  lelj  to  oarry  forward  the  great  work  of  human  im- 
prOTement  •  •  •  Howoften  hBaindividual  geniua,  that  aeemed  angel-like 
in  the  loftineaa  of  ita  aipiratjoaa,  bowed  before  mean  temptationa,  which  timely 
diaoipline  would  have  enabled  it  to  withstand  !  Our  om  nation,  thongh  young, 
haa  more  than  onoo  been  aeen  Co  tremble  on  the  Tetge  of  ruin  ;  but,  it  ia  worthy 
of  remark,  tlist  eaob  a  eriaia  in  no  inatanoe  hai  been  the  reeolt  of  igiiorance,  but 
of  tbe  deetitation  of  moral  principle.  If  our  union  and  tibertiea  are  etcr  ihip- 
Wrecked,  Ihia  ia  the  rock  on  wfaicfa  they  will  split.  We  ahall  alwavi  have  enough 
grtai  meo',  tbe  only  danger  ia,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  ^opd  men, — men  of 
diaoiplined  paeaions,  nice  moral  diacrimination  and  active  benevolence.  •  •  ■ 
A  cnltivated  intelleot,  oaat  upon  aooiety,  uncontrolled  and  unaaDcHified  by  moral  sen- 
tiweats,  is  bat  the  aoatteriog  of  arrows,  fire-branda  and  death.  Tlierefore  tbe  edn- 
oation  of  lis  moral  senliTiunta  ahonld  be  a  prinmry  object  with  all,  who  have 
any  IblDglo  do  with  tnalmction.  If  children  are  taught  bnt  oiu  tiling,  whether  at 
' — le  or  at  aohool,  let  it  be — thwr  duty.    Let  it  be  love  of  truth,  aobriety,  t  — 


peranoe,  order,  justioe,  and  humanity.  If  yon  make  them  anything,  make  ihem 
good.  *  •  •  It  is  a  bot,whiob  doefl  uotiDcak  to  oarpcaise,tliatalmoateverv 
olaas-book  adopted  into  oar  schools  Is  prepared  to  teach  how  to  read,  c 


oalonlate  {  to  teaob  mere  sciences,  aa  though  these  were  the  great  obieoti  of  life. 
Let  something  more  be  put  into  tbe  biuidB  of  children,  to  teaob  them  bow  to 
fell,  to  aet,  to  line.  •  •  *  Health  stands  among  the  first  of  blessings. 
Children  would  do  welt  to  learn  something  of  the  slructore,  laws  and  eooaomy  of 
their  own  material  fisma;  what  food,  habits,  attitudes,  exerciaee  and  modes  of 
living,  are  oonslatent  inth,  opposed  to,  or  promotive  of  health.  What  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  mi^t  thus  be  rendered  lo  children,  by  making  tAem  early  tbe  intelli- 
genC  guardians  of  a  trust,  to  them  of  inestimable  value  1  Would  it  not  be  iiaag 
them  quite  as  great  a  servioe  to  demonstrate  the  nalaral  oonseqneDcea  of  inaction, 
over-action,  tight  lacing,  exposure,  exoees, or lioenliouaneas, — toteach  them  what 
are  healthy  attitudes  and  healthy  diets, — how  they  may  avoid  a  headache,  a  fever, 
or  a  oonsumption,  aa  to  teach  Ihem  the  solnUoQ  of  a  difficult  problem  in  algebra, 
or  keep  them  eternally  casting  percentage!  As  oonneoted  with  the  subject  of 
health,  as  well  aa  for  the  reason  of  i^rding  to  children  the  meaiMof  suitable 
amaseraent  and  eiercise,  every  school  should  be  furnished  with  some  simple  ap- 
paratns  Ibr  gymnastic  purpoaes.  Such  proviuan  might  indeed  be  made  auiiliary 
to  good  muiaers  and  morals,  aa  well  as  to  BOond  health.  •  •  •  Why  should 
not  the  rising  generation  be  regarded  as  a  public  trtut,  and  t^eir  eduoalian  be  sus- 
tained at  Uie  public  charge  ?  Nothing  eierta  so  great  an  influence  on  the  charao- 
ter  of  tbe  preaent  and  the  coming  age  ;  nothing  on  public  and  private  virtue  and 
happineaa ;  nothing  on  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institulions.  Noth- 
ing can  better  subserve  the  interests  of  liberty  and  the  eqoaliialion  of  rights  : 
notUtlg  will  better  enable  the  poor  and  the  middling  interest  to  make  an  eHectual 
•tand  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  of  wealth  and  of  title  ;  or  tbe  rrieoda 
of  order  and  law  to  frustrate  the  ded™  of  the  inlriguing  demMogue,  or  restrain 
the  outbreakings  of  popular  phreniy.  Uian  sound  tducalion.  Here,  here,  fellow- 
oitiieaa,  ia  the  palladinni  of  your  libertiea, — of  all  that  is  valoable  in  the  sodal 
bbric.  It  is  not  only  oonnected  therewith,  but  constitutes  its  very  life.  Why 
then  should  not  the  public  aorame  the  education  of  the  child  f  •  •  •  Then 
every  class  of  citiiens,  and  every  individual,  would  feel  a  direct  and  immediate  in- 
ter«t  and  concern  in  the  public  schools  ;  and  these  would  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  has  yet  hardly  been  reached  by  our  bert  private  eatablishmenta. 
Our  children  would  bo  edncaled  together,  without  diBtinction  of  rank  ;  and  this, 
if  it  has  no  other  recommendation,  would  certainly  better  comport  with  onr  repob- 
lloan  habits  and  iDatJtutJoDB.  ■■  *  *  If  the  children  of  tbe  affluent  go  to  ono 
school,  and  the  children  of  mechanics  and  the  poor  to  another,  will  not  the  ten- 
den^  be  lo  keep  up  a  diatinclion  of  ranks  in  society  T    *    *    *    To  have  good 
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•ahonh,  we  mart  luTe  gmid  Uaeitri, — teaohnv  of  the  right  tempar  and  dh^orf- 
tioD,  and  of  the  proper  •aholastia  sttainineDta,  *  *  *  Where  (hall  we  get 
them  t  How  and  wbera  ihall  they  be  qnaliGed  f  *  *  *  Wonld  it  iw  any 
thing  more  than  a  oanoatent  oarrying  oat  and  campi^tioD  of  Ihe  acbool  wjtiata 
already  bevun, — jea,  woald  it  exceed  the  limits  of  a  judldoua  aoonomy,  to  appro- 
[Hiala  foDiU  for  eataJltiahLiu;  temijiariti,  in  whioh  teaohen,  Ihemselrea,  maji  be 
taoght  iaa  ta  teaek,  •  •  •  This,  it  seemi  to  oa,  mare  Ibau  any  thing,  our 
aehoula  need ;  and  thia  the  oommnnity  ahould  demand. 

Quickened  by  the  spirit  and  guided  by  the  prindplee  of  this  ez- 
eelleot  addreas,  the  peo]^  of  Nantucket  were  led  to  make  many 
improrementa  in  their  ^stem  of  free  schools.  Ihey  enlarged  the 
number  of  them,  and  graduated  them  in  relation  to  each  other,  from 
the  Primary  to  the  High  School;  introduoed  improved  desks  and 
Beats,  effective  ventilators,  better  text-books,  and  took  greater  pains 
to  secure  the  services  of  wett-qualified  teachers.  The  private  schools 
vere,  to  a  oongiderable  extent,  relinquished;  and  the  children  of  all 
classes  came  hither,  as  they  were  able,  to  enjoy  alike  the  common 
bounty, — of  all  classes  except  that  which  had  always  been  subjected  to 
Hia  greatest  disadvantages,  and  therefore  needed  assistance  and  encour- 
agement the  most  Tbeeo^AJinh&bitantsof  the  town  were  notallowed 
to  send  theb  children  into  the  public  Grammar  Schools ;  but  a  pro- 
vision was  made  to  educate  them  by  themselves.  Against  this  decision, 
Ifr.  Pdrce  remonstrated  and  contended,  with  his  wonted  earnestness 
and  determination.  But  the  "prejudice  against  color"  was  too 
mighty  for  his  appeals  to  prevail  He  left  his  protest  against  this  wrong. 
It  will  be  preserved ;  and,  in  some  future  day,  it  will  be  read  with 
greater  admiration  than  it  would  awaken  now. 

The  address,  from  which  we  have  just  made  liberal  ez^acts,  could 
not  escape  the  vigilant  notice  of  those  wise  and  earnest  philanthro- 
psts,  who,  at  that  time,  were  most  intent  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  In  lesT,  the  Hon.  Horace  Uuin, 
(whose  acceptance  of  the  secretaiyship  of  the  then  newly-created 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  was  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
OhrisUan  civilization,)  visited  Nantucket  in  the  conise  of  his  thorough 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
He  found  on  that  island  the  man  who  oould  construct,  manage, 
and  teach  a  school,  better  even  than  he  could  tell  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Feirce's  school  appeared  to  Mr.  Mann  an  approach  to  his 
own  high  ideal  of  what  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  young 
ahould  be.  He  clothed  his  appreciation  of  its  exoellendes  in  a  nan- 
tical  figure,  pertinent  to  the  place  and  the  community  in  which  he 
feund  it.  "  That  school,"  said  he — we  quote  from  the  memory  of  i 
Another — "  that  school  is  as  much  superior  to  schools  in  general  as  a 
itrongly-bnilt,  well-equipped,  ably-managed  steamboat,  propelled  by 
a  powerfnl  engine,  within  itself  competent  to  '  keep  its  head,'  let  the 
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winds  blow  and  Uie  wav«a  roll  as  they  may,  is  superior  to  a  ship,  thai 
most  shift  its  sails  to  suit  every  breeie,  and  furl  them  when  it  stonna, 
and  that  is  withal  unseaworthy,  Isaliing  at  many  a  seam,  poorly 
manned,  and  commanded  by  a  captwo  who  does  not  understand 
navigation." 

Mr.  Peirce  kept  the  Nantucket  High  School  nearly  two  years.  It 
comprised  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
usual  variety  of  ages  and  character.  lie  succeeded,  however,  in  w- 
tablishing  and  preserving  uncommonly  good  order ;  in  securing 
remarkable  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  his  pnpils ; 
and  induced  them  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  their  studies,  and  to 
make  improvement  in  all  respects  greater  than  ever  before.  And  yet 
he  struck  not  one  blow,  nor  infiicted  any  other  corporal  punishment. 

The  friends  of  the  new  system  were  more  Qim  satisfied.  The 
oppoaers  were  silenced.  It  was  made  apparent  to  all,  that  public 
schools  of  every  grade,  having  boys  and  girls  together,  if  well  classed, 
as  they  may  be  where  there  is  a  proper  series,  (iimished  with  suitable 
rooms,  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  committed  to  the  management 
ol  competent  teachers,  may  be  conducted  with  exemplary  order,  and 
be  led  to  make  greater  progress  than  common,  in  all  the  leaming^ 
taught  in  our  schools,  without  any  infiictions  of  bodily  sufiering,  or 
the  stimulus  of  any  other  emulation  than  that  which  will  be  natnr- 
ally  awakened,  wherever  numbers  are  brought  together  to  pursue  the 
same  high  ol^ect  Excellence,  in  whatever  they  nndertook  to  learn 
or  to  do,  excellence  was  always  kept  before  Mr.  Faroe's  pupils,  as 
the  mark  to  which  they  should  aspire, — excellence,  rather  than  to  ex- 
cel a  competitor.  Thoroughness,  exactness,  fidelity  in  all  things, 
intelligence  in  every  exercise,  and  an  exalted  tone  of  moral  sentiments, 
were  the  admirable  charactoristics  acknowledged  to  be  oonspicaoos  in 
Mr.  Peirce's  school. 

These  were  precisely  the  excellencies  which  ought  to  be  conspicuona 
in  every  school ;  but  they  must  be  extant  in  the  toacher,  or  they  can 
not  be  infused  into  pupils.  Therefore,  to  unfold  these  exoellenciefi,  if 
possible,  in  all  who  would  be  teachers  of  the  young,  had  come  to  be 
r^arded  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  education  as  the  greatest 
desideratum ;  and,  to  keep  the  schools  out  of  the  hands  (^  thoM  who 
were  devoid  of  these  excellencies  was  felt  to  be  a  necessary  precaution. 
Mr.  Mann  and  his  co-laborers  had  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that 
seminaries,  especially  for  the  training  of  teachers,  must  be  eetabUshed. 
And  they  were  ooufident  that  Mr.  Feiroe  was  the  man  who  could 
show  what  a  normal  school  should  be. 

When,  therefore,  the  munificence  of  the  late  Eon.  Edmund  Dwig^t 
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induced  the  legislature  of  Massachnsetts  to  make  the  needful  appro- 
[Hiation,  and  90  bood  as  a  local  habitation  had  been  provided,  the 
Board  of  Edncadon  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Peirce  to  commence  the 
eaterprise. 

It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  people  of  Nantucket  could 
be  persuaded  to  relinquish  him  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  persuade 
himself  to  leave  his  happy  home  in  their  midst,  where  he  was  bo 
much  respected  and  loved;  and  where  he  was  so  well  established  at 
the  head  of  a  system  of  schools,  which  he  had  mainly  devised,  and 
which  WHS  vrorkingBoaatisfiictorily  under  him.  But  no  one  was  more 
fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  common  schools  than  he.  No  one  ap- 
preciated more  profoondly  the  neceswty  of  the  especial  preparation 
of  teachers  for  their  yiork.  He  was  not  the  man  who  would  refuse, 
from  any  personal  considcratioDS,  what  it  was  made  to  appear  his 
duty  to  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generations.  He  had 
admired,  from  the  beginning,  Horace  Mann's  generous  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  improvement,  of  the  common  schools.  He  discerned 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  the  nnsparing  paiiu  he  took  to  carry 
them  into  operation.  And,  when  that  enlightened,  devoted  friend  of 
humanity  besought  his  help,  with  the  earnest  assurance  that  he  knew 
no  other  man  to  whom  he  could  so  confidently  intmst  the  com- 
mencement of  that  part  of  his  improved  Byatem  of  schools,  on  which 
the  success  of  the  whole  depended,  Hr.  Peiroe  conld  not  withhold 
himself.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  saying,  "  I  had  rather  die 
than  fail  in  the  undertakdng."  .  • 

On  tbe  3d  of  July,  18S9,  he  entered  upon  his  labors  at  LeiingtoD, 
aa  principal  of  the  first  Normal  School  on  this  continent 

What  a  Normal  School  was  to  be,  most  persons  could  not  divine. 
Conjectures  were  various ;  some  of  them  ludicrous.  Then,  a  few 
teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  rearing  of  such  an  institution  was  a 
derogatory  imputation  upon  their  whole  fraternity.  Some  academies 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  a  seminary,  founded  in  part  by  the 
Commonwealth,  to  do  what  they  had  hitherto  assumed  to  be  their 
especial  work.  Moreover,  tbe  admirable  qualifications  of  Mr.  Peiroe 
to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  were  not  much  known  oS  the  Island  of 
Nantucket,  ezcepting  to  the  Board  of  Education,  (itself  a  novelty,) 
and  a  few  zealots  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Not  a  note  of  congratula- 
tion welcomed  him  to  bis  post.  The  aspect  all  around  was  oold  and 
forbidding,  except  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  tbe  few  enlight- 
ened friends  of  education  who  regarded  his  coming  as  the  dawmng 
of  a  new  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  only  three  ofiered  thetneelves  to 
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become  his  papils.  The  contrast  between  the  fall,  flourishing  est«bl>ah- 
meat  be  had  just  left  at  Nantuclcct,  and  the  "  beggarly  accoont  of 
fimptj  boxes,"  which  were  daily  before  him  for  the  fint  three  months, 
wae  very  disheartening.  He  could  not  repress  the  apprehension  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  made  a  &tal  mistake,  in  intrusting  the 
commencement  of  the  enterpriee  to  one  so  little  known  as  himself 
throughout  the  Commonwealth ;  and  he  feared  that  Nonnal  Schools 
would  die  at  their  birth,  for  want  of  something  to  live  on.  However, 
he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  of  course  the  furrow  must  be 
driren  through,  aye,  and  the  whole  field  turned  over,  before  he  would 
relinquish  bis  efibii.  He  set  about  his  work,  m  one  determined  to  "  do 
with  his  might  what  hia  hand  fbund  to  do."  He  soon  made  his  three 
pnpils  conscions  that  there  was  more  to  be  known  about  even  the 
primary  branches  of  education  than  they  had  dreampt  of;  and  better 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  than  were  practised  in  the  schools.  Their  reports  of  the 
searching  thoroughness  and  other  excellent  peculiarities  of  the  Normal 
Teacher  attracted  otben  to  him.  The  number  of  his  pupib  steadily 
increased  from  term  to  term,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  three 
years  of  service,  there  were  forty-two.  In  the  course  of  those  years, 
more  than  fifty  went  out  from  under  his  training,  to  teach,  with  certifi- 
cates of  his  approbation;  and  tLe  obvious  improvement  in  their 
metho,ds  of  governing  children,  and  giving  them  instmctitHi,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  Normal  Schools.  His  immediate  successor,  in  „ 
1842,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  public  on  this  point,  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  every  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  where  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Peirce's  was  known  to  have  been  employed  as  on  instructor, 
making  the  inquiries  adapted  to  elidt  the  desired  information.  In 
every  case,  but  one  or  two,  testimonials  were  returned,  setting  fortb  the 
marked  superiority  of  teachers  (ram  the  Normal  Sdiool.  It  became 
then  a  fixed  fact,  that  such  a  seminary  was  needful, — that  it  would 
eEFeot  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  which  was  of  first  im- 
portance—namely, the  better  qualification  of  teachers.  Normal 
Schools  have  been  multiplied;  their  usefulness  is  no  longer  questioned; 
ample  provisiona  are  made  for  their  support ;  th^  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  improved  system  of  public 
inatrnclion  in  New  Turk,  Connecticut,  Bbode  Island,  and  several  other 
states,  besides  Massaohwetts.  Istt,  then,  small  praise,  to  hare  it  said 
of  any  one,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  Normal 
^bools  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  individud  t  If  to  Horace 
Mann  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the  need  of  such  institutions 
80  apparent,  that  private  and  public  bounty  was  directed  toward  them, 
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it  is  due  to  Mr.  Peirce  to  record  that  it  was  his  ioflexibhi  porsaTaratiee, 
vhich  OTOTcame  tiie  obetades  that  w«11-Digh  precluded  their  oom- 
menceraent,  and  bia  adnurablfl  fidelity  and  akill  vhich  aettled  the 
question  of  tbeir  usefiilnees.  One  of  the  eariieet  and  most  devoted 
promoten  of  tlie  edocational  improTementH  wbiob  have  been  intro- 
duced widiin  the  lait  tveDty  years,  tbe  genUeman  who  framed  aod 
■et  in  operation  the  excellent  achodl  system  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
baa  done  more  than  any  body  else  to  regenerate  the  school  system 
of  Connecticut,  (the  editor  of  this  Jonmal  le  the  only  person  who 
wonid  be  displeased  should  we  name  him,)  the  gentleman  whoee 
Icnowledgeof  the  history  of  this  revival  of  edncation  is  more  exten- 
sive and  thorough,  and  whose  judgment  of  its  causea  and  efiects  is 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  that  of  any  other  man, — hardly  excepting 
even  Horace  Mann, — that  gentleman  baa  more  tban  once  been  heard 
to  say, — "  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Gyrus  Peirce,  I  consider  that  Ae  v 
cause  of  Normal  Schools  would  have  failed,  or  have  been  postponed 
for  an  indefinite  period." 

Let  it,  then,  be  added  here,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Peirce  to  commence 
this  Mgnal  improvement,  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  or  good 
fortune.  It  was  the  result  of  Mr,  Mann's  thorough  appredadon  of 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  profound  insist  into  the  qnaUfica- 
tions  of  the  one  who  should  be  trusted  to  commence  it.  He  might 
have  selected  one  of  many  gifted  teachers,  more  widely  known,  and 
of  more  popular,  attractive  mien, — one  who  would,  at  the  outset,  have 
gadiered  about  bim  a  host  of  pupils.  He  might  have  found  a  ftw 
who  oonld  have  taught  some  things,  perhaps,  bettor  than  Mr.  Peirce. 
Bnt  there  was  no  other  man,  within  the  sphere  of  bis  careful  search, 
who  combined  so  many  of  the  qualities  demanded,  so  many  of  the 
elements  of  certain  enccess.  If  we  should  name  another  as  compara- 
l^  to  him,  it  would  be  the  lato  lamented  David  P.  Page,  the  first 
principal  of  the  New  York  Normal  School,  who  exeelled  Mr.  Peirce 
in  popular  gifts,  and  almost  equaled  bim  in  all  the  fundamental 
requisites.    SttU,  the  preference  was  wisely  given. 

Hr.  Peirce's  profound  reverence  for  trnth  is  the  bans  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  and  a  teacher, — tmth  in  every  thing, — the  whole  truth, 
the  exact  truth.  Never  have  we  known  another  so  scrnpulons^  His 
reverence  for  trnth  was  ever  active,  ever  working  in  him,  and  renewing 
itself,  day  by  day,  in  some  higher  manifestation,  or  some  deeper  es- 
preeeion.  Althoagh  be  frequently,  if  not  every  day,  dosed  his  eoliool 
with  the  admonition, — "  my  pupils,  live  to  the  tmtb," — ^yet  it  never 
seemed  like  a  vain  repetition ;  it  always  appeared  to  oome  fresh  from 
hia  heart,  aa  if  it  were  a  new  inspiration  <J  his  longing  for  them  to 
become  all  Uiat  6od  had  made  them  capable  of  being. 
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To  pupils  of  a  facile,  temporizing,  slipshod  dispoBition,  Mr.  Peiroe 
was  tedious,  because  of  his  particularity.  Not  partly,  almost,  veiy 
□early  right,  would  ever  satisfy  him.  Each  answer  that  was  ^ven 
liimto  every  question  that  he  put,  must  be  wholly,  exactly  correct , 
so  correct  as  to  make  it  self-evident  that  the  one  who  gave  it  fully 
appreciated  the  truth  expressed  by  the  words  he  used  ;  and  used  such 
words  as  made  the  truth  luminous  to  others,  who  were  capable  of  re> 
ceiving  it.  This  intellectual  and  moral  conscientiousness  soon  capti- 
vated those  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and,  in  due  time,  impressed  the  most 
heedless  as  an  admirable,  a  divine  characteristJc  Sorely  it  is  so.  It 
can  not  be  too  conspicuous  in  those,  to  whom  may  be  intrusted  the 
forming  of  the  mental  and  moral  habits  of  the  young.  For  the 
divergence  of  "  almful  right,"  from  "  exactly  right,"  may,  in  the  oonrse 
of  time,  be  greater  than  any,  except  the  Infinite  mind,  can  estimate. 

AttentJon  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  thoroagh,  complete 
understanding  of  every  thing  antecedent  and  preliminary,  before  at- 
temp^iig  to  advance  in  any  branch  of  science,  were  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Peirce  insisted,  until  it  was  found  to  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  get  forward  under  his  tuition,  if  they  were  slighted.  All  shamming 
was  detected  by  him ;  and  skimming  the  surface  of  any  subject  made 
to  appear  silly.  It  was  settled  that  nothing  could  be  well  taught  to 
another,  unless  the  teacher  thorougly  comprehended  what  he  set 
about  to  communicate.  Therefore,  much  of  the  time  of  his  pupils  in 
^e  Normal  School  was  devoted  to  the  careful  study  of  each  branch 
of  learning  expected  to  bo  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools, — the  primary  being  always  accounted  by  him  prior  in  im- 
portance, as  well  as  in  time.  On  nothing,  exoept  only  moral  culture, 
did  Mr.  Peirce  dwell  with  more  particularity,  than  on  the  first  elements 
of  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  He  insisted  that  whenever  a 
child  has  been  put  in  full  possession  of  these,  he  will  be  able  to  attain 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  each  of  the  branches,  and  their  depeod- 
dents,  that  he  may  take  pains  to  seek.  But,  if  these  elementary 
parts  have  not  been  thoroughly  learnt  by  any  one,  imperfection  will, 
at  some  time,  somewhere,  show  itself,  and  embarrasa  subsequent 
attempts  at  learning,  vrilh  or  without  an  instructor. 

Next  to  thinking  and  expressing  one's  own  thoughts,  the  most 
wonderftil  power  given  to  man  is  that  by  which  we  may  receive  from 
the  written  or  tiie  printed  page,  and  communicate  audibly,  the 
thoughts  of  another.  Yet  this  power  is  in  moat  cases  very  imperfect- 
ly unfolded,  and  very  shabbily  exercised.  The  number  of  good 
readers,  within  any  one's  acquaintance,  mny  always  be  counted  in  a 
trice. 
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"  To  li«ar  lOEiie  panaiu,  hoiv  the;  preaoh, 
How  the;  run  o'er  all  parts  of  apeech, 
And  neitbtr  rice  a  note,  nor  link  ; 
Our  learned  BiBhopa,  one  woald  think, 
Bad  taken  Mhool-boys  froni  the  rod 
To  make  ei 


Upon  nothing,  excepting  moral  character,  did  Mr.  Feirce  bestow  so 
much  pains  as  upon  the  Art  of  Reftding.  And  fae  was  mngularly  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  it — especially  the  reading  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Yet  was  he  lacking  in  what  would  seem  to  be  the  tine  qua  non  of  a 
fine  reader,  namely,  a  clear,  aoDorous  voice.  His  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  however,  was  triumphed  over  by  the  force  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  depth  of  his  emotional  nature.  It  was  forgotten,  as  one 
listened  to  his  luminous,  forcible  reading  of  choice  passages  from  the 
Bible,  or  other  &vorite  books.  His  hearers  caught  the  inspiration  of 
his  soul ;  so  that,  never  has  reading  seemed  to  us  so  high  an  intel- 
lectual effort  and  treat,  as  when  we  have  been  listening  to  some  of 
his  pupils. 

His  method  of  teaching  reading,  from  the  b^inning,  is  set  forth  in 
hid  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1844, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  volume  published  by  the  Institute  that 
year.  In  order  to  save  children  from  acquiring  a  monotonous,  or 
drawling,  or  nasal  tone,  which  it  is  so  difBcnlt  afterward  to  correct,  as 
well  as  to  make  reading,  from  the  first,  a  more  intelligible,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable  exercise,  Mr.  Feirce,  in  that  lecture,  recommenda,  what 
be  had  tried  with  excellent  success  in  his  Model  School,  beginning 
vitK  vmrdi  rathtr  than  letterg.  We  fear  this  method  has  not  been 
faithfully  tried  in  our  schools  generally ;  and  we  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  commend  it  ^ain  to  ail  who  are  about  to  commence  teaching 
any  children  to  read,  at  home,  or  In  the  primary  schools.  Try  this 
method,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  lecture  just  referred  to.  We  com- 
mend it,  not  only  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Feirce,  but  on  our 
own  observation  of  its  much  better  results. 

In  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Feirce  was  among  the  firat  to  welcome  and 
apply  Mr.  W.  Colbum's  method  of  teaching  the  relations  and  powers 
of  number«, — a  method  which  can  never  be  superseded,  and  the 
application  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  sub- 
sequent authors,  excepting  those  who  have  bnilt  on  his  foundation. 
Mr.  Colbum's  method,  however,  may  be  abused,  its  it  has  been,  by 
teachers  who  have  not  thoroughly  understood  it,  or  have  been  care 
less  in  applying  it  Mr.  Feirce  taught  his  pupils  in  the  Nortnal 
School  how  to  teach  Arithmetic  exactly  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
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Mr.  Gotburn.  In  tbis  he  preceded,  though  he  iier«r  surpassed  Mr. 
Tillinghast ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  add,  oetther  of  them  qnit« 
equaled  Miss  CaroliDe  'Hlden,  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  one,  and  one 
of  the  favorite  assistaatB  of  the  other. 

But  wo  have  not  here  room  to  apecifj  any  further.  In  erery  de- 
partmeot  of  teaching,  Mr.  Feirce  was,  and  taaght  bis  pupils  to  be, 
thorough,  intelligent,  and  intelligible.  He  impressed  it,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  all  whom  he  was  preparing  for  the  work,  that,  whatsoever 
they  would  communicate  to  othera,  they  must  first  themselves  thor- 
oughly understand.  The  text-book,  however  excellent,  may  be  of 
little  avail  to  his  class,  unless  the  teacher  knows  more  than  the  mere 
words  of  that  book.  And,  secondly,  the  teacher  can  not  help  his 
pupils  to  acquire  any  part  of  any  science,  excepting  so  far  as  be  may 
lead  them  clearly  to  comprehend  it.  Mr.  Felroe  contiunally  detected 
and  repudiated  the  substatntion  of  memory  fur  understanding;  ancl 
earnestly  enjoined  it  upon  bis  pn]nls  to  do  likewise,  when  they  should 
become  teachers. 

As  sooD  as  practicable,  after  opening  the  Normal  School  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mr.  Peirce  institnted  the  Model  Department, — a  school  composed 
of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  just  such  as  would  be  fouud  in 
most  of  our  country  district  schools.  In  that  he  led  bis  normal 
pupils,  seriatim,  by  turns,  to  apply  and  test  for  themselves,  the 
oorrectness,  the  excelteuce  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  which  he 
was  laboring  to  instil  into  them.  This  waa  the  most  peculiar  part  of 
the  iostitnlion.  In  the  management  of  it,  be  evinced  great  adroitness 
as  well  as  indomitable  perseverance,  and  untiring  patience.  In  that 
Model  Department  the  future  teachers,  under  his  supervision,  practised 
the  best  methods  of  governing  and  instructing  children,  so  that  each 
one,  when  she  left  the  Normal  School,  carried  with  her  sonwexpn-MnM 
in  the  conduct  of  a  common  school. 

Thus  Mr.  Peirce  wrought  three  years  at  Lexington,  performing  an 
amount  of  tabor,  which,  should  we  give  it  In  detail,  it  might  lessen,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  readers,  our  credibility  as  a  biographer.  He 
fully  justified  the  confidence  which  Mr.  Mann  and  the  Board  of  Edaca- 
tton  had  reposed  in  him.  And  he  gained  contiunally  the  reverence  and 
the  love  of  his  successive  pupils.  Strict  as  be  was,  uncompromising, 
exacting  as  he  was,  he  was  yet  so  just,  so  trne,  so  fiiitbfhl  in  his  atten- 
tions to  each  individual, — so  kind  and  sympathitdng  to  all,  even  the 
least  EUccessfiil  and  most  unlovely, — that  be  coudliated  the  hearts  of 
all,  not  wholly  excepting  even  the  very  few  who  were  untractable  is 
his  hands.  It  was  so  obvious  that  he  desired  their  highest  good,  so 
obvious  that  he  was  truly  paUmal  in  his  regard  for  their  personal 
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wolfkre  and  future  ntefulness,  that  ''Father  Ptiru"  soon  came  to  ba 
tlie  title  given  him  with  one  accord. 

Hia  labors  and  caree  were  too  much  even  fbrbia  powers  of  attention 
and  endurance.  They  were  such,  that  he  seldom  allowed  himself 
more  than  four  hourt  for  sleep,  out  of  each  twentj-lbur.  Ha  slighted 
nothing.  Not  the  least  thing  waa  out  of  order,  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for.  Ha  gave  personal  attention  to  every  exercise  of  each  one 
of  fais  pupils — especial  consideration  to  the  case  of  every  one  who 
needed.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  deportment  of  all,  out  of 
school  as  well  as  in,  and  had  a  care  for  the  comfort  and  especially  for 
the  health  of  all.     It  was  more  than  he  could  longer  endure. 

In  1842,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign hischarga.  "It  was,"  we  quote  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  >'  the  nrdent  desire  of  the  Board  to 
secure  the  further  services  of  that  gentleman  in  a  place,  which  he 
has  filled  with  such  honor  to  himself  and  such  usefnlDees  to  the  com- 
munity ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health  and  to  other  dronm- 
stancea,  he  felt  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  the  Board  most 
reluctantly  accepted.  Never,  perhaps,  have  greater  assiduity  and 
fidelity  distinguished  and  rewarded,  the  labors  of  any  instructor.  Mr. 
Peirce  has  retired  from  the  employment  of  teaching ;  but  the  niodels 
of  instruction  which  he  has  left,  and  his  power  of  exciting  an  enthn- 
uasm  in  the  noble  onuse  of  education,  will  long  remain  as  a  blessing 
to  the  young." 

He  left  Lexington,  regretted  by  all,  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
loved  home  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  under  the  painful  appreben- 
uon  that  bis  labors  as  a  teacher  were  ended,  aad  that  the  rest  of  his 
life  must  be  spent  as  an  invalid.  But  the  entire  repose  of  body  and 
mind  which  he  was  there  permitted  to  enjoy,  recruited  him  more  and 
much  sooner  than  was  expected ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
was  ready  to  engage  again  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

His  successor,  at  Lexington,  gladly  re»gned  the  place  in  his  &vor. 
He  waa  at  onoe  reelected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Uie  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  resumed  the  charge  of  the  Normal  School  in  August,  1844; — 
not,  however,  in  Lexington.  The  number  of  pupils  had  so  greatly 
increased  that  much  larger  accommodations  were  needed  than  could  be 
furnished  in  Lexington.  A  building  of  suitable  dimensions,  but  erected 
for  another  purpose,  bod  just  then  been  purchased  in  West  Newton. 
All  arrangemeutA  necessary  for  the  school  were  to  be  mode  in  it. 
Hie  devising  and  superintending  of  these  devolved  upon  Mr.  Peirce ; 
and  he  soon  showed,  so  for  as  the  limits  within  which  he  was  required 
to  work  would  permit,  that  he  knew  how  a  scbool-room  ought  to  be 
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constnicted,  arranged,  furnished,  warmed  and  vontilated,  as  well  as 
bow  those  who  should  be  gathered  iDto  it,  ought  to  be  instructed. 
Every  one  who  came  to  view  the  work,  when  oomplet«d,  achiowledged 
that  he  bod  nude  the  best  possible  use  of  the  premises  and  the  funds, 
that  had  been  put  at  his  disposal. 

In  tbst  somewhat  new  and  much  enlarged  sphere,  be  labored  yet 
five  years  more,  with  his  wonted  fidelity,  skill  and  suocesa.  He  had 
now  very  able  assistaats,  those  on  whose  faith Ailness  as  well  as  abibty, 
he  could  implicitly  rely.  Yet  was  his  attention  unremitted .  He  was 
mindful  of  every  thing.  His  pupils  were  not  r^arded  merely  as 
component  parts  of  tbeir  several  classes.  Each  of  tfaem'was  an  indi- 
vidual. Each  might  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,  peculiar 
obstacles  to  success.  He,  therefore,  sought  to  know  each  one  person- 
ally, that  he  might  render  the  aid,  and  suggest  the  discipline  applica- 
ble to  each.  True,  as  he  never  spared  himself  so  he  rigidly  exacted  of 
bis  pupils  all  that  be  knew  them  to  be  able  to  perform.  Yet,  ha 
sympathized  with  every  one  of  them.  He  was  as  a  iather  to  them 
all.  The  discovery  of  any  serious  &u1ta  in  any  of  them  only  made 
him  more  solicitous  for  their  improvement,  more  tender  in  his  manner; 
although  never  tnciufjren',never  remitting  what  it  was  right  to  require. 

It  was  during  this  second  connexion  with  the  Normal  School  that 
Hr.  Fierce  laid  the  foundatioD  of  a  disease  that  will  probably  cause 
him  much  discomfort,  it  may  be  severe  suffering,  ao  long  as  be  abides 
in  the  body. 

It  was  his  unvarying  determination  to  have  every  thing  pertuning 
to  the  sobool-honse  so  carefully  arranged,  and  in  such  perfect  order 
betimes,  that  not  one  minute  of  the  boure  appropriated  to  school 
exercises  should  be  lost  All  his  pupils  were  females.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  call  upon  them  for  assistance  in  some  of  the  "chores''  that 
needed  to  be  done  every  day  and  night,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
NeiUier  could  be  hire  the  service  of  any  man,  who  would  never  fait 
to  do  every  thing  that  needed  to  be  done,  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  beet  manner.  Furthermore,  he  was  unwilling  to  increase  the 
expenses  of  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  poor,  by  swelling  the 
amount  of  incidental  charges,  which  devolved  upon  them.  During 
each  of  the  winters  at  West  Kewton,  as  he  used  to  do  while  at  Lex- 
ington, when  the  nigbt  was  very  cold,  threatening  an  unusually  severe 
morning,  he  would  go,  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  replenish  the 
fiunace,  to  insure  a  comfortable  room  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
He  would  always  go,  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attend  to  the 
fires,  sweep  off  the  snow  Jrom  the  st«ps,  shovel  paths  around  the  bonse^ 
bring  water  enough  fivm  a  neighboring  well  to  supply  the  demauda 
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of  the  daj,  aod  tlien,  returDiog  home,  would  devote  himself  to  stady 
until  Bchool  time,  carefully  preparing  himself  upon  every  laason  which 
he  was  about  to  teach.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  condescending  too  much  in  making  mention  of  such  matters ;  but, 
it  is  in  faithfiil  attention  to  imall  matters  that  the  depth  and  strength 
of  a  man's  principles  ate  evinced.*  And  the  &ct  that  it  was  these 
things  which  brought  upon  him  a  malady  that  wilt  be  li^long,  gives 
them  no  little  importance  in  the  memoir  of  this  excellent  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1649,  he  was  compelled  again  to  resign  the 
charge  of  the  Normal  School,  which  might  slmoat  be  called  a  thing 
of  his  own  creation  ;  to  the  welfare  of  which  every  power  of  his  sou! 
and  of  his  body  had  been  consecrated  for  eight  years.  And  now  he 
must  leave  it,  with  the  sad  consciousness  that  health  and  strength 
were  eo  seriously  impaired  that  he  was  no  longer  pble,  and  never 
again  would  be  able,  to  discharge,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  the 
duties  of  the  place  he  had  filled  so  long.  Yes,  literally  ^'bif.  No 
one  but  himself  could  recount  any  of  Father  Peiroe's  shortcomings. 
His  measure  of  performance  had  run  over  rather  than  come  short  "Hiat 
was  a  day  of  sore  trial  to  his  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  the  many 
who  revered  and  loved  him.  Tet  was  it  an  occasion  of  joy,  of  gener- 
ous exultation.  He  was  to  receive  an  honorahle  discbarge  from  an 
arduous  post,  the  duties  of  which  had  been  excellently  well  fulfilled. 

The  highest  commendatJons  of  his  fidelity  and  success  were  be- 
stowed by  the  Board  of  Education  and  others,  who  had  been  most 
cognizant  of  his  labors.  His  pupils,  in  great  numbers,  gathered  about 
him,  to  testify  their  respect  and  affection.  The  Normal  School-rooms, 
which  he  had  constructed,  and  bad  permeated  with  his  earnest,  devoted 
spirit,  every  day  of  every  term  for  fire  years,  were  tastefully  and  perti- 
nenUy  decorated ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  his  normal 
children,  and  tried  friends,  and  generous  patrons  of  the  institu^ou,  as 
dte  rooms  would  admit,  he  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
who  had  selected  him  for  that  high  place,  had  persuaded  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  who  could,  more  justly  than  any  body  else,  ^preciate  the 
exceeding  value  of  his  services.  It  was  a  valedictory  honorable  alike 
to  him  who  gave  and  him  who  received  it 

A  pnrae,  oontuning  about  five  hundred  dollars,  contributed  by  his 
pupils  and  other  friends,  was  then  presented,  to  induce  and  enable 
him  to  accept  the  appointment,  tendered  to  him  by  the  American 
Peace  Society,  to  go  as  one  of  their  representatives  to  the  World's 
Peace  Congrese,  to  be  held  shortly  in  the  dty  of  Paris. 

*Hr.  Pdr«rcqDir*dncittiiDiDrhiipnplla,lhiil  he  did  nol  tilnmlf  prutlH.  Durlnf  Uia 
tAj  yean  of  bli  Hbool-keepliif,  be  oerer  AlmnMd  blmaalf  Id  e  tlnf le  tMUJMfl  Ibr  lb*  mJu 
af  mi;  recrtMion.    And  In  wai  larxly  mlf  htitt. 
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This  was  almost  the  only  recreation  he  had  allowed  himself  to  think 
of  taking  aiace  he  left  college,  id  1810. 

H«  went  to  Europe  in  company  with  a  long-tried  friend, — one  of  the 
Bftme  ripe  age  with  himself^  of  aimilar  tastes  and  characlar, — the  Rov.  Ur. 
Joseph  Allen,  of  Northborough,  who,  like  himself,  had  well-earned  a 
respite  Irom  care  and  toil.  Both  of  thera  were  disciples  of  the  vener- 
able Worcester,  the  ApoaCle  of  Peace,  and  had,  for  many  yeare,  incul- 
cated and  practised  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  that  holy  man 
labored  to  redeem  from  neglect.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  common 
intereet  that  they  went  to  a  convention  of  persons,  called  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  meet  in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  belligerent 
nation  of  modern  Europe.  The  meeting  convened  on  the  S2d  day  of 
August,  1849.  There  they  saw,  heard  and  communed  with  many  of 
the  pure,  Christian  men  of  Christendom,  who,  io  the  midst  of  the  clash 
o{  armies,  the  shouts  of  victory,  the  lamentations  of  defeat,  had  long 
seen  and  deplored  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  war,  and  had 
tieen  earnestly  inquiring  for  some  other  modes  of  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences which  must  needs  arise  between  nations,  similar  to  those  that 
are  relied  upon  in  caaei  tJiat  arise  between  individuals. 

They  afterward  spent  some  months,  traveling  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  enjoying  all  the  gratification  that  the  time  and  their 
opportunities  allowed  them,  and  their  abundant  stores  of  historical  and 
classical  knowledge  qualified  them  to  partake  of. 

In  a  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Allen,  he  says  of  Mr.  Peirco: 

I  never  folly  appredated  hit  merits,  nntll  he  beoame  ooaneoted  with  tbr  Nor- 
mal SoIiodI.  Tbere,  ei  all  know,  he  was  not  only  principal  but  prmetpM,  There 
be  enhibtted  the  abundant  fraiuoT  his  patient,  foithnil  lQt»rs,  contianed,  witbont 
iDtarmiMon,  throogh  the  years  of  his  youth  and  maDhood  ;  and  there  he  gained  a 
DSoie  that  will  lire  and  be  honored  by  Intnre  senemiona.    ■     *     *    It  vm  my 

rl  fortune  to  be  his  fellow -trarelei'  in  a  tour  thriiugh  wine  paiti  of  Bngland  and 
Conbnent,  in  theiammerof  1849.  We  went  in  iho  lame  packet,  rode  id  the 
Mme  can  or  carriage*,  lodged  at  the  aame  inni.  Thii  oIom  and  loDK-oontinwd 
inleroMirae  served  to  oentent  our  rriendsbip,  uid  greatly  to  iaorease  my  high 
reaped  for  him  as  a  acholar,  and  a  mnn  of  integrity,  honor  and  parl^, — •* 
ItratUtiy  indtid,  id  tsimn  tktre  it  no  guilt. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1850,  partly  because  of  his 
pecuniary  need,  but  mainly  because  of  his  love  of  teaching,  he  became 
an  assistant  in  the  excellent  school  opened  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Allen, 
in  the  premises  lately  of  the  Normal  School,  which  was  removed  to 
Framingham  ;  and  there,  like  the  Hon,  John  Q.  Adams  in  Congress, 
he  has  for  several  years  been  discharging,  with  exemplary  fidelity,  the 
duties  of  aenbordinate,  in  theveryplace  where  he  had  so  long  presided. 

If  there  be  one  excellence  which,  more  than  another,  has  character- 
ised the  schools  kept  by  Mr.  Peirce,  from  the  beginnicg  of  hia  long 
career,  it  is  the  especial  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  moral  culture  of 
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his  pupils.  He  earlf  perceived  that  the  developmeat  of  the  intel- 
leotual  forces  of  the  children  of  men,  and  the  bestowment  npoo  them 
of  lai^  stores  of  literary  and  tdentific  knowledge,  without  »  correa- 
pondiDg  unfolding  of  their  moral  natures,  fitted  and  often  would  rather 
dispose  them  to  vice  more  than  to  virtue.  It  has  long  been  obvious 
that  "knowledge  is  power"  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Mr.  Feirca 
was  fullf  persuaded  that  those  instructors  were  conferring  a  question- 
able benefit  upon  society,  if  nothing  worse,  who  were  sending  out 
children,  enabled  to  mo  well  on  any  of  the  various  courses  which 
might  be  thrown  open  to  their  political  ambition,  their  love  of  money, 
or  desire  for  social  distinction,  unless  they  have  taken  all  necessary 
pains  to  fortify  them  against  temptation,  by  awakening  in  their  hearts  a 
profound  reverence  for  all  the  laws  of  Grod,  and  an  unfeigned,  impartial 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  their  fellow-men. 

His  views  on  this  fundsmenlaily  important  matter  were  fully  exhib- 
ited in  a  carefully  prepared  Essay  on  "  Crime,  its  cause  and  cure," 
which  he  presented  incognito  to  the  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  on  Prize  EssayB,  in  1863.  Each  member  of  U 
that  committee  by  himself  examined  it,  and  formed  his  decision  with- 
out conference  with  the  other  members.  They  all  concurred  in 
awarding  to  his  essay  the  premium  offered.  And  yet,  when  the  essay 
came  to  be  read  before  the  Institnte  at  New  Haven,  it  was  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  vehemently  opposed,  and  finally  forbidden  a 
place  among  the  publications  of  the  Institute.  Seldom  has  there 
been  such  an  instance  of  hot  haste  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  wise 
and  good  men.  The  essay  was  soon  after  published,  just  as  it  had 
been  read  to  the  Institute.  It  vindicates  itself  against  the  decision 
of  that  body.  And  it  has  also  the  endorsement  of  such  men  as  George 
B.  Emerson  and  Solomon  Adams.  The  essay  does  not,  as  was 
alledged,  charge  upon  the  schools  of  New  England  that  they  teach  im- 
morality, or  that  they  are  the  productive  eauM  of  the  increase  of  crime 
among  us.  It  only  asserts  and  matntune  what  was  seen  to  be  true  by 
the  most  careful  observers,  and  has  since  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  all  who  take  any  notice, — Ist,  that  mereli/  inttlUetaat 
education  is  no  security  against  immorality  or  crime ;  2d,  that  facts 
show  that  crime  may  increase  at  the  same  time  with  increased  atten- 
tion to  education, — the  common  education  of  the  school ; — that  this  is 
the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  our  own  New  England ;  and  for  the 
reason,  in  part,  that  the  common  education  of  our  schools  has  in  it 
too  little  of  the  moral  element.  We  cultivate  the  bead  more  than 
the  heart  And  3d,  that  there  is,  hence,  a  call  upon  teachers,  commit- 
tees, parents,  and  all  friends  of  true  education,  to  make  a  larger  outlay 
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for  moral  iDBtnictioD,  asaigning  to  it  in  oar  Bchools  tlie  high  pUce  its 
impoTtAnce  demands.  No  propoaitions  respecting  onr  tchooU  could 
hftTS  been  announced,  that  were  then,  and  are  now,  more  easily  proved 
than  theae.  Could  Ur.  Feirce'e  eaeay  be  read  agun  to  the  Inatitute,  at 
this  day,  it  would  meet  with  a  very  different  reception.  The  eyes  of 
many  more  men,  here  and  is  Europe,  have  opened  since  1663,  to  dia- 
cem  what  he  then  saw.  While  we  are  writing  these  pages,  a  grave 
amount  of  testimony,  exactly  to  the  point  in  question,  is  brooght  to 
us  ia  a  conl«mporary  journal,  Ths  ReligKnta  Magaxint,  as  follows  : 

EdncsUoD  in  New  Unglatid  hu  not  been  receding  these  dozen  jetxa.  Sehcx^ 
have  been  mnltipUed  ;  nniTenitin  have  been  enlarged  ;  Ibe  ttMndard  of  nbolsr- 
ship  has  t>«en  raJKd.  Tet  the  graaaet  kinda  of  iniquity  hive  been  spreading  too. 
A  earefiil  exaniinalioii  of  the  reoorda  of  penitentiarie*  and  criminal  dockela,  baa 
■bown  that  tbis  grovth  of  lawleeaneM  ia  joit  sa  great,  in  proportion,  among  thoae 
clanee  that  initraclion  reachea,  aa  with  the  abjeot  and  illiterate.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
one  of  Her  Majeety's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  s  carefhl  nrork  on  the  moral  atatis- 
tios  of  Ekigland  and  Welea,  ahowa  Ibat  orime  is  not  aooording  to  ignaranoe. 
Similar  returns  from  France  indioale,  in  fact,  iLat  the  most  highly  edacated  dis- 
tricla  are  the  most  criminal  distriaCs.  A  series  of  able  articles  in  the  "  Moraing 
Chroniole,"  for  1849  and  1860,  go  to  establish  the  same  strange  and  almait  paia- 
doiical  conclnsion  respecting  difTi^rcDt  parts  of  Great  Brilain.  The  testimony 
of  many  chaplains  of  prisons  la  brought  to  confirm  it.  The  ingenious  treatise  dl 
Herbert  Bpsaoer,  entitled  "  Social  Statistics,"  oddoces  much  parallel  eTtdeooe. 
Iliere  may  be  some  element  in  such  data  to  modi^  an  inference  of  the  full 
breadth  of  the  apparent  facta.  Tet  i*  ita  moat  impressive  result  Ongbtit  cot  to 
tuHatj  na  that  mental  enllJVBlioD  and  moral  prinoiple  are  two  things, — meant,  no 
doubt  to  be  harmoiiiied  audio  help  each  other,  but  easily  sepBriied,  and  even 
made  perverseij  hostile  t 

Horace  Mann  took  the  true  ground,  in  his  late  address  at  Anlioch 
College,  in  maintaiuiug  that  colleges  ought  to  be  held  reaponsible  for 
the  moral  as  vrell  as  the  intellectual  character  of  its  graduates  ;  and 
that  diplomas  should  either  contain,  or  be  accompanied  with^  a  dis- 
criminating certificate  of  moral  character. 

We  think  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  owe  it  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  committee  on  prizes,  not  less  than  to  Mr.  Feirce, 
to  reconsider  their  action  in  1853  respecting  his  eesay,  and  to  give  it 
the  honorable  place  among  tlieir  publications  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  accordance  with  the  conviction  declared  in  that  essay,  and  ani> 
mated  by  the  spirit  which  breathes  tbrough  it,  Mr.  Feirce,  from  the 
first,  has  given  his  chief  attention  to  the  moral  conduct  and  principles 
of  his  pupils.  No  violation  of  the  truth,  in  act  or  word,  no  obliquity 
of  language,  or  feeling,  or  motive,  would  he  paaa  lightly  over.  Any 
thing  of  the  kind  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  unsoundness  at  the 
very  basis  of  his  pnpil's  character;  and  he  had  no  heart,  until  that 
should  be  remedied,  to  go  on  building  upon  a  foundation  that  he 
knew  might  at  any  time  give  way,  and  leave  the  superstructure  a 
moral  ruin, — all  the  more  unsightly  and  pitiful  if  decorated  with  the 
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Ainaments  which  learning,  genius  and  tatte  may  have  entwined 
around  the  &tlen  columoB. 

Of  course,  it  was  in  the  preparation  and  recitadou  of  their  lessons, 
for  the  most  part,  that  he  was  led  to  the  discoverj  of  his  pupil's  &ults, 
or  weaknesses, — was  brought  into  oonfliot  with  the  evil  that  was 
in  them.  He  never  punished,  he  never  reproved  a  pupil  for  failing  to 
do  what  be  was  nnable  to  do ;  but  only  for  negligence,  for  insttentioo, 
for  not  having  made  the  effort  he  was  bound  to  make.  This  he 
justly  accounted  an  immorality.  It  was  unfaithfulness  to  one's  self; 
a  fraud  upon  the  teacher ;  ingratitude  to  one's  parents ;  impiety 
toward  God.  No  one  could  have  been  more  tender,  sympathidng, 
than  Mr.  Feirce  always  was,  to  one  in  difSoulty.  He  would  explain 
what  was  obscure.  He  would  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  his  way, 
excepting  that  which  the  pupil  alone  could  remove, — the  obetacle  in 
Ilia  own  will, — bis  indisposition  to  make  the  needful  effi>rL  That  the 
pupil  must  make  himself.  And  Mr.  Peirce  never  released  him ; 
never  qualified  a  demand  that  it  was  reasonable  to  enforce. 

Any  artifices  at  the  time  of  recitation,  any  promptings  by  word 
or  sign,  any  sly  lookings  to  discover  what  ought  to  have  been  learnt 
before,  if  detected,  (as  they  were  very  apt  to  be  by  his  vigilant  eye 
or  ear,)  were  sure  to  bring  upon  the  culprits  severe  reprimands,  it 
may  have  been  some  more  enduring  punishments.  He  could  not 
.  look  upon  such  as  light  offences, — merely  roguish  tricks,  pardonable  in 
thoughtless  boys.  They  were  frauds — att«mpt8  to  make  things  and 
peraone  appear  to  be  what  they  were  not.  And,  if  boys  and  girls  did 
not  appreciate  the  iniquity  of  such  things,  it  ought  all  the  more  care- 
fully U)  be  exposed  to  them,  and  impressed  upon  them. 

80,  too,  unnecessary  tardiness  and  absence  from  school,  playing  or 
whispering  during  the  hoars  assigned  to  study,  were  denounced  and 
treated  as  grave  offences  against  the  little  community,  (which  every 
school  is,)  no  less  than  against  one's  self.  Each  and  all  of  these  things 
were  reproved  and  ponished,  not  so  much  because  they  were  contrary 
to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted,  as  because  they  were  wrong  in 
themselves,  contrary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  right.  He  was  careful  to 
make  the  morality  of  all  his  requirements  apparent  to  his  pupils. 
His  was  not  an  arbitrary  government  His  laws  were  not  matters  of 
his  own  invention.  They  were  the  principles  of  righteousness  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  children. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
Mr.  Peirce  resorted  to  the  then  oommon  expedients  for  insuring  order, 
obedience,  and  attention  to  study ;  to  wit,  corporal  punishmenta, 
appeals  to  emnlatjon,  ofiera  of  premiums.    By  these  h«  did,  for  the 
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most  part,  obtain  good  redtationa.  He  kept  what  was  accountod  a 
good  Bohool.  He  got  to  himself  a  high  reptitation.  He  could  always 
have  as  many  pupils  as  be  saw  fit  to  receive.  For,  behind  all  tbeso 
things,  there  were  accuracy,  tfaoroughnew,  untiring  aaaiduity,  and  im- 
partial fidelity.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  lett«iB  we  have  received, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  very  perverse,  ill -disposed  ones,  be 
was  generally  beloved  as  well  as  respected  by  bis  pupib.  They  were 
b!I  satisfied  that  he  desired  to  promote  tbeir  highest  welfare ;  and 
that  he  was  able  as  well  as  willing  to  t^cb  them  all  they  were  willing 
or  able  to  learn.  Qoldsmith's  descriptjoa  of  a  country  schoolmaster, 
might  be  taken  as  quite  a  correct  likeness  of  him  in  that  day,  and  of 
the  regard  in  which  be  washeld  by  the  parents  and  their  children. 

Bnt  it  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  distrust  the  common 
appliances,  and,  at  last,  long  ago,  utterly  to  abandon  and  discounto- 
nance  the  use  of  them.  He  has  been  so  succeasfiil  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years,  withont  corporal  pun- 
ishments, premiums,  or  artificial  emulations,  and  withal  has  been 
BO  prominent  an  advocate  of  the  new  doclTine  of  school  government, 
that  it  may  be  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  bo 
informed  of  the  process  of  the  change,  which  took  place  in  him,  and 
the  reasons  for  that  change. 

Our  account  will  be  taken  mainly  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
a  very  particular  friend, — wrote  without  the  expectation  that  any.  ' 
part  of  it  would  be  ^ven  to  the  public.     It  will  speak  for  itself.     It 
will  call  forth  responses  from  the  hearts  of  many,  who  have  liad,  or 
may  have,  niucli  experience  in  school-keeping. 

itro 

iter  (wrponl  pnnuihmeDt, 
wiinnDt  swsketilDK,  or  yielding  to  emotioDS  of  s  danbtful  atinraoter.  I  begao  In 
■n»p«t  thai  the  effect  upon  myself  wss  tiol  good  ;  and  I  ooold  sec  tliat  it  often 
shocked,  diiitDrbed ,  but  did  not  exalt  (he  mors]  eeDtimentof  the  school.  In  sword, 
to  both  particB,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  work  spiritaal  dralh  rather  tfasn  lift,  3d. 
Often,  after  having  inBioted  it,  I  was  vinted  with  very  tronblesome  doabta ;  SDoh 
as,  that  poniblj  I  bnd  beeo  loo  aevere,  even  where  I  had  no  doabl  that  Ibe 
oSinder  deaerred  nme  chutJiemeDt ;  nmelimea  with  s  query,  whether  I  oould 
not  have  gotten  along  quite  as  well  witiioot  any  blows  at  sll,  Thi*  last  qDery 
was  pretty  apt  to  ansa  the  next  day,  after  all  the  eicitement  of  the  ocoanoD  had 
subsided.  3d.  Th?n  assin  I  was  olten  troubled  with  the  thought,  that  possihlj  I  had 
not  made  aufSoient  aDowiiace  for  the  cinramstnncw,  and  considentJons,  which 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  tile  culprit,  anch  as  natural  temperament,  Inherited  diaposi- 
tioD,  his  prciiova  trsininir.sDiToandiog  influenc«,*iid  peonliar  lemplations.  4th. 
Moreorer,  when  I  wltneocd  the  blened,  the  htarenly  effects  of  foc^veness,  and 
enconragemeiit,  I  would  nlmost  molie  fbrthwith  to  put  away  the  ftmle  and  atra|lL 
and  rely  on  moral  suasion  alone.  5th.  Aa  I  lived  lonjier,  and  observed,  aiia 
expcrienoed  more,  if  I  grew  do  wiser  in  other  respeota,  I  did  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself.  I  nw  more  of  my  own  imperlbctions  snd  fculls,  and  self-oonviotioa  msds 
me  more  oomgimslonale  and  forgiving  toward  others.  In  fine,  leometo  thelwlicf, 
that  the  naiaral  law  and  thtir  j^iaitiet,  to  which  sll  men,  and  the  children  rf 
inning  of  tlwlr  exiateooe,  were  founded  In  love, 
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•3  well  an  wiaciam  ;  yea,  tbat  onr  aul&riiigB,  (the  aoiweqa«DOfla  of  CraDagreanm,] 
were,  equally  with  oar  enjoymenta,  EVideDcea  uf  Ihe  wiadoin  and  benavoleiioe  (rf 
the  HeaTiiily  Falhsr.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  could  diacern  a  mnneiion  betveao 
the  tnnagireaHoa  oommitltid  a^  ^e  penalty  endiired, — an  adaptatjoo  of  the  oaa 
to  the  other,  iu  (ha  divine  diKipiiae,  the  lilie  of  which  I  ooold  not  Me  in  my  own 
artificial  infiietiom.  lie  paDiahment*  1  vhm  woot  to  apply,  heg^a  to  aeeiD  to 
me  banb,  far-fetched,  srbitrBry,  having  no  relation  to  the  offenou*  ootntnittad. 
And  ought  we  not,  laid  I  tomyaelf,  in  our  diaoiplineofchiidreti.tOBtrire  to  imitate, 
aialosely  aapoinble,  tfaoDiTiQe  adtniniKration  T  On  philoeophioal  principle,  too, 
it  wemed  to  me,  the  edu<alor  of  the  yoong  could  not  be  joMiEed,  in  appealing  to 
fear  and  fbroe,  Hope  is  a  higher,  nobler  principle  titan  Smr  Hope,  olieera, 
qniokens,  awakena  aapiratlon,  eicitea  to  efiurt  and  anatuna  it  Fear  addreasea 
itadrtoaelEahneB  ;  depreaaa  and  debaaea  the  ubject  of  it.  MoreoTcr,  it  aeemed 
lo  me,  SI  the  Creator  bad  adapted  the  Lnmaa  miud  to  >eek,  apprehend  and  enJOT 
the  truth,  that,  whenever  truth  waa  rightly  presented,  it  would  be  apprebentted, 
embrocvd,  enjoyed,  ai  nalnrally  aa  the  atoniacb  reoeivea,  and  reltahea  ita  appro- 
priate food,  witboot  the  enraneona  and  ill-ndapted  itimnln*  of  iloiea.  He,  wboae 
inipiration  gave  undmianding  Co  man,  did  not  *o  bahioit  it  aa  to  render  blmut 
neomary  to  enable  >t  to  receive  and  appreoiate  knowledge.  I  oame  to  aee  lea 
and  leae  dearly  the  loring  kindnoa,  or  wtadtnn  of  aoch  sppliancca. 

God,  creation,  man,  bnman  relations,  indeed  all  things  b^an  to  pat  on  a  new 
a[>d  mure  beaattfnl  aapecL  Dnder  the  mle  and  qniukening  biflnenoe  of  love, 
tbe  aohool-roam  wore  a  new  and  brightirr  lace, — brighter  prcapeotJTely,  when.I 
entered  it  Id  the  morning  ;  brightat  retrospectively,  when  I  left  itat  night. 

Ilie  above,  I  trnat,  will  aerve  to  hint  to  yoa  the  leading  oonaiderationa  that 
wrought  with  me  B  obange  irf  (iewa  and  of  practice,  in  regard  to  the  whole  sab- 
jeot  ^achoiJ  dtoctpline ;  in  regnrd  lo  the  means  and  molits  to  be  resorted  lo,  in 
the  great  work  of  ednoation.  The  peraona  chiefly  inatnimental  in  bringing  abont 
thia  change  in  me,  qoite  Dnoansaioaaly  it  may  have  bsen  to  themaelvea,  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Motley,  late  of  Lynnficld,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Damon,  late  of  West 
Cambridge,  and  Lncrelio  Mott.  The  oanvcrsations  of  each  of  these  eioellelit  per- 
sons, helped  to  britig  me  to  the  result  I  have  actempled  lo  desoribe.  I  think  it 
was  after  listening  ton  convorsitioa  from  Mn.  Malt,  at  Nantucket,  in  183T,  that 
I  definitely  furmed  the  resolution  to  attempt  thenoefbrward  to  keep  achool  withont 
the  infemnlian,  (for  I  can  not  aay  aid,)  of  blaiet. 

In  the  Batne  communication,  of  which  the  foregoing  ia  an  abetraot, 
Mr.  Peirce,  says : — "  The  book  to  which,  after  the  Bible,  1  owe  most, 
ifl  that  incomparable  work  of  George  Combe, '  Ob  IA*  Conttittiiion  of  <■ 
Man.'  It  was  to  me  a  most  euggeetive  book  ;  and  I  regard  it  as  the 
be«t  treatise  on  education,  and  the  philosophy  of  man,  which  I  have 
erer  met  with." 

Whatever  maj  have  been  his  methods  of  teaching  and  gorenuDg, 
Ur.  Fietce,  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  bis  career,  has  made  the 
impression  upon  his  pupils,  that  he  was  able  to  give  them  all  the 
instrnction  they  were  disposed  or  able  lo  receive ;  and  that  it  was 
his  unfeigned  desire,  and  constant  endeavor,  to  lead  them  to  become 
truly  wiie,  and  truly  good. 

The  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  his  excellence,  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher,  would  be  a  compendium  of  the  veiy  nnmerous  tetti- 
roonials  which  lie  before  us,  from  his  earliest  and  his  latest  pupib. 
We  have  alrendy  given  several  from  those  of  the  former  class.  A  few 
from  the  latter  must  suffice,  and  will  appropriately  close  our  memoir. 

One,  who  was  a  member  of  his  first  class  at  Lexington,  in  1 830  and 
1840,  writes  thus:  "I  soon  learnt  to  respect  him,  for  his  uttiring 
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watchfulnras,  his  uncompromising  iotegrity,  and  his  noceasing  faitb- 
fulness — '  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.'  To  these  I  can  bear  a 
most  grateful  l«stimony." 

Another,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  West  Newton,  in  1349,  says  : 
"As  an  earnest,  thorough,  and  effective  teacher,  I  believe  him  to  be 
unequaled.  Endeavoring,  as  he  maioly  did,  to  rear  the  education  of 
bis  pupils  upon  a  true,  solid  basis,  he  dwelt  especially  upon  the  eU- 
ments  of  every  thing  to  be  taught ;  aiming  constantly  to  give  that 
thorough,  mental  discipline,  which  puts  the  pupil  into  possession  of 
his  powers  of  acquisition  and  preservation.  But  Father  Feirce's 
crowning  eicellence,  was  his  moral  power.  I  have  never  known  a 
person  who  wielded  so  palpable  an  influence  in  this  respect  Few 
natures  could  long  withstand  it.  And  I  believe  the  good  he  has  done 
in  this,  the  highest,  most  essential,  but  most  neglected  part  of  human 
development,  will  never  be  duly  estimated  in  time.  *  *  *-  Qg 
combines,  it  seems  to  me,  all  the  gentleness,  tenderness,  delicacy  of  a 
n-fined  woman,  with  all  the  manliutu  of  a  true  man." 

•An  excellent  young  man,  who  became  one  of  his  pupils,  soon  afl«r 
his  return  from  Europe,  has  sent  us  the  following  testimony,  "  To 
Mr.  Peirce,  under  God,  I  owe  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired,and  the 
moral  character  I  have  formed.  I  went  to  his  school  with  strongpro- 
clivities  to  dissipation,  and  an  utter  distaste  for  study.  With  great 
forbearance,  and  by  skilful,  as  well  as  kind  management,  he  has  en- 
abled me  to  overcome  both.  Heeierts  quietly  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  those  who  are  intrasted  to  bis  discipline.  He  at  once  commands 
their  respect ;  and,  in  due  time,  engages  their  affection." 

But  we  must  close ; — and  wo  close  in  the  words  of  one,  who  was 
first  a  very  fovorite  pupil,  and  afterward,  for  years,  a  most  devoted 
and  effective  assistant, — Mrs.  E.  N.  Walton  : 

I  do  not  row  recsll  «ny  striking  incidents,  that  wonld  illnslnite  Father  Peirce'i 
ohsracler,  either  ■■  a  teacher,  ut  a»  the  pioneer  in  the  great  ■tn]gg)e  which  haa 
remilled  in  the  life  and  acknowledged  ncoc»ity  of  Normal  Sohoob.  Hii  life  wiia 
nniformly  so  tme,  and  his  Isbnrs  so  onreniillcd,  that,  as  I  look  back  npon  tbem,  1 
discern  no  points  that  were  atrikingly  prominent  above  olhert.  The  impmaioD  ia 
rather  that  of  a  braulifut  uheU.     •     •     *     Eve^  life  has  ita  lenon  for  tun 
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what  he  did.  What  be  nnderuiok,  he  would  do.  Attempliiig  wu  with  him,  so 
hr  aa  hamau  eflbrta  could  make  it,  a  synonym  of  luecttding.  At  lirat,  I  won- 
dered at  the  remits  he  aCDompliahed ;  but  an  occurrence,  which  happened  while  wa 
were  at  WeM  Newton,  showed  me  so  fully  bis  peculiar  tempenmeot,  that  I  neter 
afterward  doubted  that  he  would  perform  any  Usk  beset  himself  aboat.  What- 
ever ho  could  do,  nnd  had  shown  to  be  practicable,  he  iDBlsIed  (honld  be  attempted 
by  otbera.  Hia  pnpila  generaHy  were  real  tgorktri.  They  did  not  dare  do 
olhcrwisa  than  strive,  and  keep  striving  to  the  end.  They  felt,  when  they  set 
about  teaching,  thiil  there  mut^t  be  no  failure ;  the  whnie  normal  eDter|irlse  reMid, 
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Sir  die  time  boDK,  upon  AeirihoaUcn,  and  th«]r  mut  bear  it,  tboagh  thej  wen 
smriked  beneath  M. 

Uii  power  of  euinple  wm  immeme.  Thoee  popila,  upon  whom  bit  Mai  li 
deepeat  wl,  are  rematVable  fiir  their  roefgj,  (bar  faithTDlneM,  their  »al  and  thnr 
alttntion  lo  lAa  littU  tUagt. 

"Learo  Gret  that  whtoh  aomea  flrat."  "Attend  to  one  ihtniriitatiine."  "Do 
thraonehly  what  jon  attempt  to  Ao  at  all."  "  Nip  evil  in  the  hud."  "  Be  blthht 
Id  •mall  matlen,"  "  Befiriii,and  jet  be  mild."  ''  Be  jonrMtrea  what  yon  would 
hate  yoor  pupila  beoome."  TbeaB  maxims  be  repeeted  again  and  again  to  thoae 
be  wBi  trainiDg  to  be  teachera,  in  view  of  their  pnwpectiTe  dntiea.  And  "  Ijve 
to  the  Troth," — "Dve  to  the  Trath,"  waa  ao  ingrafted  Into  onr  normal  beinft 
that,  ahonld  the  mere  walla  of  Normal  Hall  be  tumbled  to  the  earth,  the  lait  aoimd 
that  woold  oome  from  them,  to  our  eara  at  leaat,  would  ba,  "  Uve  to  the  Trath." 

The  fbllowiDg  letter,  kddrUBed  in  1661,  bj  Hr.  Peirce,  to  Hon.  Etmrj 
Bunwrd,  then  Snperintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  ConDecticat,  em- 
bodies his  own  Tiews  as  to  the  aims  of  his  labors  «s  Prindp*!  of  the  Not^ 
inal  School  at  LeziDgtoo,  and  West  Newton. 

"  Deah  Sm:— Yon  ask  me  'what  !  aimed  to  aeeomptish,  and  wonld  aim  to 

aecomp1i<ih  oow,  wlLh  my  past  eiperience  before  me,  !□  a  Normal  School.' 

I  Answer  brieOj,  dial  it  was  my  aim,  and  it  woold  be  mj  aim  again,  to  maka 
belter  lea cbers,  and  especi ail;, better  leachen  for  oarcommoD  scboole;  so 
that  those  primary  semmeiies,  od  which  so  many  depend  for  their  education, 
might  answer,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  end  of  their  institniion .  Yes,  to  maks 
better  leacbeis ;  teachets  who  would  nnderstand,  and  do  their  bnsitiess  better ; 
leachen,  who  shonld  know  more  of  the  nature  of  childrea,  of  youthful  deyei- 
opmenta,  more  of  the  inbjects  to  be  laoght,  and  mare  of  the  tme  methods  of 
Kachlng;  who  wonld  teach  more  philoiophically,  more  in  hanonny  with  the 
uatnral  deTelopment  of  the  yoiwg  mind,  with  a  truer  regard  to  the  older  and 
connection  in  which  the  dilfereal  branches  of  knowledge  ahonld  be  presented  to 
it,  and,  of  conrw,  more  snecessfnlly.  Again,  I  fell  that  there  was  a  call  for  ■ 
inter  goyemment,  a  higher  training  and  discipline,  in  onr  schools;  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  rod,  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  bodily  pain,  no  preralent  in 
Ihem,  had  a  tendency  to  make  children  mean,  secretive,  and  veng^lbl,  iDstesd 
of  lilgh-minded,  Imtnfal,  and  generons  ;  and  I  wished  to  see  them  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  who  conld  nadeistand  the  higher  and  paier  motives  of  action,  aa 
giBtiiude,  eeneroos  aOeciion,  sense  of  dnty,  by  which  children  shoold  be  inSa- 
enced,  enannder  which  their  whole  eharaeler  should  be  formed.  In  short,  I 
was  desiroos  of  patting  our  schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make 
them  places  in  which  children  cotild  learn,  not  only  to  read,  and  write,  and 
spell,  and  cipher,  bnt  gain  Information  on  yuioos  other  topics,  (as  acconnts, 
civil  in  si  i  rations,  nainral  history,  physioliwy,  polillcal  economy,  &c.1  which 
wonld  tie  nsefal  to  them  in  after  life,  and  have  all  their  facnlties,  (physical, 
inieiiectoal  and  moral,)  trained  In  sach  harmony  and  proportion,  as  would  re- 
mit in  the  highest  formation  of  eharaeler.  This  is  what  I  supposed  the  object 
of  Normal  Schools  to  tie.    8n«h  was  my  ohjecL 

Bnt  in  accepting  the  charge  of  ibe  first  American  Institution  of  this  kind,  I 
did  not  act  in  the  belief  that  there  were  no  good  teachers,  or  good  schools 
among  ns;  or  that  I  was  more  wise,  morefit  to  teach,  than  all  my  fellows.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  that  tbeic  were,  Iraih  within  and  withont  Massachniietls, 
excellent  schools,  and  not  a  lew  of  them,  and  teachers  wiser  than  my^lf;  yet 
my  conviction  was  strtng,  that  the  ratio  of  sncb  schools  to  the  whole  nrraibefof 
schools  were  small;  and  uatlbe  teachers  in  them,  for  tlie  most  part,  had  grown 
np  to  be  what  they  were,  from  long  observation,  atid  Ihroogh  loe  discipline  of 
an  experience  painfhl  10  themselves,  and  more  painfhl  to  tbdr  pr~"- 


la  my  impression  also,  that  a  majmin' of  those  engaged  in  school-keep- 
lag,  tan^l  few  branches,  and  those  imperfectly,  that  Ihey  possessed  littlest- 
nesa  br  their  bnsiness,  did  not  nnderstand  well,  either  the  nature  of  ehlldren  or 
Ota  saMects  they  professed  to  teach,  and  had  liule  akill  in  the  art  of  teaching  or 
goremhig  sebotda.  I  conld  not  think  it  ponible  fiir  them,  iheiefbie,  to  inks 
No.  11.— [Vol.  IT.,  No.  2.]— ». 
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tbeir  iastracdim  rerjr  iDtelllgtble.  Intemtiiig,  or  pndtable  to  Ikelr  pnpils,  or 

SreaeoE  to  them  (he  motlres  best  adapted  to  secure  good  lesiiUiu  and  good  coo- 
uct,  or,  In  a.  word,  adopt  sneb  a  eoorse  of  training  as  would  result  in  a  sound 
dcrelopment  of  the  faculties,  and  the  sura  formation  of  a  good  character.  J 
admiiled  that  a  alcill  and  pover  (o  do  all  tbls  might  be  acqnired  by  trial,  if 
teacbets  cnntinned  In  tbelrbmineas  loDgenoogfa;  bat  while  tcacheia  were  Urns 

leaniDg,  I  iraa  sure  lliat  pnpils  mast  be  lafferiDg,     In  the  pio' ~''  '' —  ~ 

man  majBodoatbr  exiietli>ieoi,(itiaJ,^ bow  to  tan  hides  aonco 

leather.    Bat  moci  likenr  ihe  lime  vontd  be  long,  and  he  v 

fore  he  got  tbtongh.     It  wotild  be  far  belter  ft)r  him,  ve  know,  t 


the  iscnrrlng  of  ranch  loss.  If  wise,  he  wonld  first  learn  the  piinciples 
facts  which  agrtcnllaral  eiperiments  hare  already  established,  and  theo  com- 
menca  operaiiona.  So  the  more  I  considered  the  subject,  the  more  the  convic- 
tion grewnpon  my  mind,  thai  by  ajadidoua  coune  ofsmdy,  and  of  discipline, 
tracbers  may  be  prepared  lo  enter  on  their  work,  not  only  with  ibe  hope,  but 
almost  with  the  assorance  of  success.  I  did  not  then,  1  do  not  now,  (at  least 
In  ihefnllest  Client  of  it,)  assent  to  Ibe  doctrine  sooHen  cipreesedin  one  form 
or  another,  that  there  are  no  genetal  principles  to  be  recocnized  in  edtication ; 
no  genera]  methods  lo  be  followed  in  the  artofieachiug)  that  alt  depends  upon 
the  individual  teacher;  thai  every  priociple,  motive  and  method,  most  owe  Its 
power  lo  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied ;  thai  wbal  is  tme,  and  flood,  and 
nsefui  in  the  hands  of  one,  may  be  quite  the  reverse  in  tbe  hands  of  another: 
and  of  course,  that  every  man  must  invent  his  own  methoris  of  leaching  and 
governing,  it  being  impossible  successfolly  to  adopt  those  of  anoibet.  To  me 
it  seemed  thai  edtication  had  claims  to  be  legardedas  a  science,  being  based  on 
immutable  principles,  of  which  Ihe  practical  leacher,  though  he  may  modify 
them  to  meet  ilie  change  of  ever-varying  citcamsiances,  can  never  lose  sighL 

Thai  ibe  educator  snould  watch  the  opentionsof  nature,  the  development  of 
the  mind,  discipline  those  fhculiies  whose  activities  first  appear,  and  teach  ibat 
knowledge  first,  which  ibe  child  can  most  easHr  comprehend,  viz.,  thai  which 
comes  in  Ibiuogh  the  senses,  rather  than  through  reason  and  the  imagi' 
nation ;  thai  tme  edncaiion  demands,  or  rather  implies  tbe  training,  strength- 
Miing,  and  peifiicllug  of  all  ibe  faculties  by  means  of  the  especial  exer- 
cise of  each;  that  in  leaching,  we  must  begin  with  whal  is  simple  and 
known,  and  go  on  by  easy  steps  to  wbal  is  complex  and  unknown ;  thai  for 
true  progress  and  lasting  resnlis,  it  were  belter  for  ibe  attention  lo  be  concen- 
trated 00  a  few  stndies,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  than  lo  be  divided  amouK 
maajr,  changing  from  one  lo  another  at  short  intervals ;  that  in  training  chil- 
dren we  mnst  concede  a  special  recognition  lo  the  principle  of  cnrioaiiy,  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  so  preaent  truth  as  to  keep  this  principle  in  pioper  action;  that 
Ihe  pleasure  of  acquiring,  and  the  advaniage  ofjiossessiDg  knowledge,  may  be 
maas,  and  should  be  made,  a  snfficienl  stimulus  lo  sustain  wholesome  eiertion 
without  resorting  lo  emulation,  or  medals,  or  any  rewards  other  than  those 
which  are  the  natttral  fmlts  of  industry  and  allainment;  ih at  for  securing  order 
and  obedience,  there  are  belter  ways  than  to  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the 
rod,  or  appeals  10  fear;  that  mnch  may  be  done  by  wav  of  prevention  of  evil; 
that  gentle  means  should  always  first  be  tried ;  that  imdue  attenlion  is  given  to 
intellectual  training  in  onr  schools,  lo  the  neg^eci  of  physical  and  moi^;  ibat 
the  training  of  the  faculties  is  more  imporunt  than  the  commnnicaiion  of 
knowledge ;  that  the  discipline,  tbe  instraction  of  the  school-room,  shoold  bet- 
ter sabaerve  the  Inlereslsof  realUIe,  than  it  now  does ;— these  are  aome  of  tbe 
piinciples,  tmlba,  facts.  In  edocalion,  susceptible,  1  think,  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstiBiioD,  and  preliy  generally  admitted  now,  by  all  enlightened  educators. 

The  old  method  ol^ teaching  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  by  taking  np  some 
printed  treailse  and  solving  abstraci  questions  consisting  of  large  numbers, 
worklnf;  blindly  by  what  must  appear  lo  the  papil  arbitrary  rales,  wonld  now 
be  regarded  as  leas  philosophical,  less  in  conibrmitv  to  mental  development, 
Ihao  the  more  modem  wav  of  beginning  with  mental  Arithmetic,  nsing  practi- 
cal questions,  which  involve  small  noinben,  and  explaining  the  leasoo  of  ev*- 
17  alep  as  70U  go  alimg. 
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So  in  tte  sradj  of  Ommau,  no  Noimal  uacber,  whether  &  gndoate  or  no^ 
of  ft  NoiumI  School,  would  require  his  popUi  to  commit  the  waole  tf  il-book  to 
memory,  before  lookiiig  at  Iha  mtare  of  worda.  and  their  appllcalioa  in  Ihe 
•mcturaof  aeQieoees.  Almost  all  have  foondont  (hat  memoriiing  tbe  Gram- 
Bur-book,  and  the  exerciae  of  panipg,  do  Yerj  lllile  toward  giving  ooe  k 
knowledge  of  the  ISngUah  langnage. 

Neiiher  is  it  learoiiiK  Geography,  to  read  over  and  commit  to  memorv,  ata* 
Usties  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  cooDlriM,  tlielrboniulaTieB,  iBtitntle  ana  lon- 
citade,  fcc,  dec,  wiiboot  map  or  globe,  or  any  piaible  illnsireiion,  as  was  ooca 
tho  pracUM.  Nor  doea  tlie  somewhat  modern  addition  of  maps  aod  globes 
much  help  the  process,  iuite9alhescboUi,bj  a  pfcriotii  BCqnaiutance  with  oU 
jecta  in  um  outer  worlii,  has  been  prepar«l  to  use  them.  The  shading  ibi 
motrntains,  and  black  lines  for  rivers  on  maps,  will  be  of  little  use  to  a.  child 
who  has  not  already  some  idea  of  a  moDntaio  and  a  river. 

And  the  teacher  who  should  aitempl  to  leach  reading  by  reqalriug  ■  child  to 
repeat  from  day  to  day.  and  from  month  to  month,  the  whole  alphabet,  uniii  be 
is  familial  with  all  the  letters,  as  was  the  fashion  in  former  days,  would  de- 
serve to  lose  his  place  andbesanlliimself  toschool.  Conld  any  Uiing  be  mora 
injDdicious  1  Is  it  not  more  in  harmony  with  Nature's  work,  to  begin  with  sim- 
ple, significant  words,  or  rather  sentences,  takitig  care  always  to  select  such  as 
ore  easy  and  Intelli^ble,  as  well  as  short  \  Or,  if  letters  be  taken  first,  sbonld 
they  not  be  formed  into  small  gronps,  on  some  principle  of  association,  and  be 
combined  with  some  visible  object'! 

Sorely,  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  abore-meniioned,  are 
not  all  equally  good.  Teaching  Is  based  on  immoi«ble  principles,  and  may  be 
lemrded  as  an  art. 

Neariy  thirty  years'  ezperienee  in  lbs  bosiness  of  teaching,  T  thooeht,  had 
given  me  some  acqaaiotaoce  with  its  true  principles  and  processes,  and!  deem- 
ed it  no  presumption  lo  believe  that  I  conld  teach  ibem  to  others.  This  I  at- 
tempted to  do  In  the  Normal  School  at  ]l>eiingion ;  1st.  didactically,  >.  t.  by 
Srecepl,ln  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  and  lectures  ;  3d.  by  givmg  every 
ay,  and  cootinnally,  in  my  own  manner  of  teachiag,  an  e  I  emplifi  cation  of  my 
theory ;  3d.  by  teqoiring  my  pupils  to  teach  each  other,  in  my  presence,  the 
things  which  \  had  tanght  them;  and  4th.  by  means  of  the  Model  School, 
where,  nnder  my  genera!  supervision,  the  Normal  pupils  bad  an  opportunity, 
both  to  prove  and  to  improve  their  skill  in  teaching  and  managing  schools.  At 
all  onr  recitations,  (the  modes  of  which  were  very  varions,]  and  in  other  con- 
nections, there  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  Inqniry  and  remark,  end 
Srinciples,  modes,  processes,  every  thing  indeed  relating  to  school-keeping,  was 
iscassed.  The  ihouglits  and  opinions  of  each  one  were  thus  made  the  proper- 
ty of  the  whole,  and  there  was  infosed  into  ell  hearts  a.  deeper  and  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  teachers'  calling.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  became  a  kind  of 
standing  Teachers'  Institute, 

But  for  B  particular  acconnt  of  my  manner  and  proceases  at  the  Normal 
School,  allow  me  to  refer  yon  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor,  at  yonr  request, 
10  address  to  you  from  Islington,  Jan.  I,  IB4I,  and  which  was  published  In 
the  Common  School  Journal,  both  of  Connectleut  and  Massachosetts,  (vol.  3.) 
What  succes.'i  attended  my  labors,  I  must  leave  to  others  lo  say.  I  acknowl- 
edge, it  was  for  from  being  satlsfaciory  to  myself.  Still  tbe  eiperimeni  con- 
vinced me  that  Normal  Schools  may  be  made  a  powerful  aniiliarv  to  the  cause 
of  education.  A  tltoioagb  training  in  diem,  1  am  persuaded,  will  do  much  to- 
ward snpplyingthewanCofeiperlaice.  ItwillmaKelbeteachers'worker"— 
anrer,  be"—     '  ■■ """ —  ■^-'  " — -'  — " ^  '-' 

nt^nnly  profess 
to  their  success,  ai 

_         ,..w  W.Newlon)  Normal  School,  n_._  ^ 

port  of  the  late  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  found  In  tha 
7th  vol.  of  the  Masaachusetts  Common  School  Journal. 
But  It  is  sometimes  asked,  (and  the  inquiry  deserves  an  answer,)  Allowing 

.L— 1. —  , __j  jjiji  teachers  may  be  trained  for  their  bosinesi, 

I  Academies,  in  which  the  various  school  braneb- 
»  teachers  in  them  be  prepared  for  theii  work  1 
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Wliare  to  the  need  Ihen  of  a  dltffnet  order  i>f  Semtneries  Ibr  traioliig  letcben  1 
I  admit  we  lure  Aeedemles,  High  Schools,  end  other  achools,  fbmlBbed  with 
eompetenl  teicbers,  in  vhien  Is  excellent  teaching ;  bnl  at  the  lime  of  the  es- 
tabHahment  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  MaBsachoaetls,  there  was  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  fliat-rale  ii:stItT)tion  eiclnsivel;  devoted  to  training  teacher* 
tor  onr  common  schools ;  neither  do  I  chink  there  la  now  anjr,  except  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  And  teachers  can  not  be  prepared  Tor  their  woiic  anjwhere  else, 
so  well  as  In  seminarien  eiclasivetf  derolM  to  this  object  The  art  of  teach- 
ing must  be  made  ihe  great,  the  paramonnt,  the  only  concem.  It  mnat  iM>t 
come  in  as  subservient  to,  or  merely  collateTHl  with  anj  thing  else  whaierer. 
And  again,  a  Teachers'  Seminaij  should  hare  annexed  to  it,  or  rather  a«  an 
intesral  part  al'it,  a  model,  or  experimental  school  for  practice. 

Were  I  to  be  placed  in  a  Normal  School  again,  the  00I7  difference  in  mjr 
aim  woald  be  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  racnllies,  to 
the  spiril  and  moures  bj  which  a  teacher  shonld  be  mored,  to  pbTSical  and 
moral  education,  to  the  mcalcadon  of  good  principles  end  good  manners. 


_D  concloslon,  allow  me  (o  recapitulate.  It  was  id;  aim,  and  it  would  be  laj 
aim  again,  in  a  Normal  School,  to  raise  np  for  onr  common  schools  especiallj, 
a  better  class  of  teachers, — teachem  who  wonld  not  onlj  teach  more  and  better 
than  those  already  in  the  Held,  but  who  would  govern  belter;  leachen,  wbo 
wonld  teach  in  harmony  wlih  the  laws  orjavenile  development,  who  would  se- 
cure diligent  study  and  good  lessons  and  sure  progreso,  wliboni  a  resort  to  emula- 
tion and  premiums,  and  good  order  from  higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  the  rod  or 
bodily  pain ;  teachers,  wbo  could  not  only  insirtict  well  in  the  common  branch- 
es, aa  reading,  writing,  arithmelJc.  ice.  bat  give  valuable  infonnaiion  on  a  v»- 
liety  of  topics,  such  as  accounts,  history,  civil  institutions,  political  economy, 
and  ph^iologT ;  bring  into  action  the  various  powers  of  children,  and  prepare 
them  lor  ihe  duties  of  practical  !ife  ;  teachers,  whose  whole  infloeDce  on  Uieit 
indirect,  should  be  good,  tendiug  to  maks  them,  not  only  good 
„  ^  .  lers,  grammarians,  arithmeticians,  &c.,  bat  good  seholaia, 
good  children,  obedient,  kind,  respectful,  manncrlr,  tralbltLt:  and  indne  timt 
virtuous,  tisefu!  citizens,  kind  neighbors,  bigh-mmded,  noble,  jrfona  men  and 
women.  And  this  I  attempted  to  do  by  inculcating  the  truth  tn  tba  artof  teadt- 
Ing  and  governing,— the  truth  in  all  thmga;  and  by  giving  them  a  Bviug  exnn^ 
ok  <rf  It  in  my  own  prectjce." 
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H.  AMMTtaa  JoDnnl  of  UanUkiB,  (BMoim  UBUB. 
[ConcladKl  from  Ko.  XL,  pwi  SIS' 1 

11.  Thb  AcTtJATuio  ParacD-LB  op  the  Reilecttvk  FAOULTnES: 
Ikquizt. 

/is  analogy  to  Ouriotity. — WLen  we  trace  (he  natural  development 
of  the  human  facoltiea,  in  their  first  stage  of  perceptive  sotioo,  we 
observe  them  working  by  a  taw  of  iacitement  manifesting  itself  in  the 
reetlen  principle  of  eurionty, — the  desire  of  knowledge.  It  is  this 
feeliog  which  prompts  the  child's  appealing  question,  as  be  poiatfi  to 
ft  Dew  object  tbathas  attracted  his  attention, — "  Wbatia  this?''  Bnt, 
as  his  reflective  power  developes,  and  his  capadty  of  knowledge 
enlarges,  his  denre  of  information  pierces  deeper ;  and  his  interroga- 
tion takes  a  shape  which  indicates  a  more  profound  exercise  of  tboughL 
He  now  inquires  not "  What  is  this  V — but  "Sow,"  or  "  Why  is  this  ?" 

Beason,  as  the  principle  of  intelligence  which  gleans  and  aworts  the 
contributions  of  knowledge,  has  helped  him  to  vnderiland  tbe  exterior 
character  of  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  by  the  due  exercise  of 
judgment,  in  analytic  obserration,  to  distin^isb,  and  classify,  and 
denominate  it  accordingly.  But  a  deeper  thirat  than  mere  curiout^ 
as  to  erternal  phenomena  and  characteristics,  now  actuates  bim :  a 
more  powerful  instinct  is  at  work  within  bim.  Reason  has  readied 
a  matnrer  stage  of  development,  and,  prompted  by  inquiry,  seta  out 
the  young  explorer  in  quest  not  of  mere  facta,  but  of  relaliont  and 
niuMf.  He  thus  leams  to  trace  the  succesuve  links  of  connected 
phenomena  and  facts, — to  inToatigate  tbe  eonneelion  itael^  and  deter* 
mine  its  character,  to  search  for  interior  and  hidden  springs  of  lequenee, 
to  arrive  at  prineipUe  and  cauea,  to  read  and  interpret  laiei,  and, 
ultimately,  to  reach  the  certiunty  and  the  oompletenesa  of  Ktroee. 

The  appetite  of  emrioiity  is  aatiafied  with  tbe  knowledge  of  phenome- 
na and  of  &ots  individually,  or  even  aa  detached  matters  of  obaemt- 
tion  :  inquiry  is  restless  till  it  arrirea  at  their  eoHneetiotu  and  depend- 
eneiee,  and  the  mind  ia  thus  put  in  poaseiiion  of  thoae  relations  at 
knowledge  which  constitute  prinaplee  and  establish  truth.  As  an 
impelling  and  actuating  force,  inquiry,  or  inquisition,  perfoTme  for  tbe 
intellectual  power?,  in  their  oomparatiTe  maturity,  the  same  genial 
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office  nhich  «u  discharged  by  tbe  avakening  iofluence  of  cunotily, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  mentiil  activity.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  same 
instinctive  law  o(  the  irreprewible  desire  to  know,  only  workiag  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  for  a  higher  end.  Curiotity,  working  on  thepeV' 
eeptive  faculties,  induces  a  tendency  to  obiervation,  and  forms  the 
habit  of  wakeful  attention  to  ekterua!  phenomena,  as  the  elements  of 
XKOWLEDOK  ;  inquiry,  as  the  expresaed  desire  to  ascertain  relation; 
principles,  and  lauit,  awakens  the  rejleetive  faculties,  and  impels  to 
inveitigation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  mental  character,  eurionty,  as  the  desire  of 
inoieltdge,  tends  to  create  an  a(^«n((i>e  and  obtervinff  niind,  characler- 
iied  by  inleUi^enee ;  inquiry,  as  the  quest  of  truth,  produces  a  eon- 
templalive,  thoughtful,  reJUctive,  reatontng  mind,  addicted  to  estplorO' 
(ion  and  reieareA,  and  delighting  in  the  attMuments  of  teienet. 

But  in  this  hi^er  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  the  human  being 
u  still  acting  under  the  guidance  of  an  implanted  inetinet; — no 
longer,  iodeed,  a  mere  nuconscloua  stimulus,  but  a  conscious  and 
recognized  impulse  of  progreesiou  toward  a  definite  end  and  a  satisfy- 
ing consummation.  The  tendency,  however,  proves  itself  equally 
irT'Wistible  iu  the  one  form  as  in  the  other.  For,  while  the  child  is 
Bometimea  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  tiie  visible  attractions 
of  objects  of  beauty  or  of  curiosity,  as  to  forego  even  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite for  the  sustenance  of  his  body,  in  obedience  to  the  more  imperiooa 
claims  of  the  waola  of  his  intellectual  nature ;  the  adult  man  may  lose 
himself  yet  more  profoundly,  when  inquiry  compels  him  to  investiga- 
tion, and  plunges  biin  into  depths  of  thought  in  which  he  becomea 
loet  to  all  surrounding  objects  and  relations,  and,  like  Newton,  medi- 
tates on  the  fall  of  an  apple,  with  an  intensity  and  couceDtration  of 
reflective  attention  which  beguile  him  of  needed  sleep,  aod  render  bim 
miaware  of  the  presence  of  f(x>d  or  of  the  fact  of  his  having  omitted 
itause. 

IIL  Tee  Temdsnct  op  Action  m  the  BBPUurnvE  FACULTiBa : 
Investioatioh. 
Iu  moRi/bU  dirtctiont. — Inquiry,  as  the  grand  prompter  of  the 
nflective  facultdea,  impels  to  habits  of  investigation  vid  research.  It 
not  only  leads  to  the  soruliny  of  the  present,  in  quest  of  causes  and  of 
truth,  but  ransacks  die  records  of  the  past,  and  penetrates  into  the 
probabilities  of  the  future.  It  impels  reason  to  eiplore  the  inmost 
r«oessee  of  nature,  in  pursuit  of  latent  causes.  It  prompts  man  to  om- 
duct  the  experiments  by  which  he  interrogates  nature  of  her  prooenes, 
and  wins,  as  the  reward  of  his  futhfiil  inqueat,  the  answers  whioli  be 
records  in  the  archives  of  science.    In  the  relations  of  moral  truth,  it 
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compels  the  iGvestigittion  of  evidence,  the  Terifyicg  of  proob,  the  aifl- 
ing  of  testimoDj,  for  the  attainio^  of  certainty  «nd  the  confirmatioa  of 
bebef.  But  for  iti  influence,  the  world  would  be  to  man  a  mase  of 
unconnected  objects  or  tacts  :  he  would  be  to  himself  a  mere  embodi- 
ment of  iDConsialent  elements,  unintelligible  and  destitute  of  pnrpose. 

SxampUt  tf  fhe  tpirit  of  Invaliffation. — Incited  by  this  principle, 
the  naturaliil  explores  the  remotest  regions  of  earth,  to  contemplate 
the  productions  of  nature,  to  survey  the  great  features  of  the  globe, 
its  varioos  aspects  of  scenery,  its  mountwns  and  rivets,  its  atmospheric 
phenomena,  its  mineral,  ve^table,  and  animal  products,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  canse  and  effect  which  all  these  bear  to  each  other. 

The  teienlifie  voyaper  and  trawler,  impelled  by  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  prosecute  his  favorite  researches,  patiently  endures  (atigne, 
and  sickness,  and  exhaustion,  through  every  extreme  of  beat  or  cold ; 
be  exiles  himself  from  society,  for  months  and  years,  to  pursue  his 
solitary  investigations ;  regardless  of  danger  and  difiScnlty,  he  bravely 
encounters  every  obstacle,  and  patiently  endures  every  form  of  pain 
and  privation.  He  goes  forth  with  the  spirit  and  hardihood  of  an 
invader,  to  extend  the  domain  of  sdence,  and  returns  laden  with  the 
trophies  of  victory,  in  discoveries  which  enlighten  and  enrich  the 
haman  race. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  investigation,  the  attronomer  secludes  himself, 
for  snceeseive  months  and  years,  to  contemplate  and  record  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  and  to  immure  himself  in  those  labyrinths  of 
compntation  by  which  the  sublime  truths  of  bis  noble  science  are 
investigated  and  revealed. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle,  the  hittorian  pursues  bis  laborious 
researches  in  the  records  of  remotest  time,  in  the  half-eSaced  carving 
on  tlie  crumbling  monnment,  or  the  dim  characters  on  the  decaying 
parchment,— in  the  obscure  tra<^tion  or  superstitious  myth, — where- 
ever  a  gleam  or  a  spark  of  truth  is  to  be  found  regarding  the  past  life 
of  man  on  earth.  From  his  devotion  to  such  investigations,  no  fresh 
charm  of  nature,  or  invitation  of  social  delight,  can  induce  him  to 
withdraw,  till  he  has  sifted  every  alledged  fact,  verified  every  event, 
dispersed  the  clouds  of  fable,  and  let  in  the  pure  light  of  truth  upon 
the  historio  page. 

The  jMlolofful,  in  <)uest  of  a  particle  of  meaning  or  significant  \-a1ne 
in  the  component  elements  of  a  word,  is  another  impressive  example 
of  the  spirit  of  inqniry  leading  to  profoundeat  research.  Whole  yean, 
nay,  a  long  life,  are  Joyfully  devoted  by  him  to  such  pursuits. 
Language  after  language,  by  his  slow  but  sure  procenes  of  mining  and 
tapping,  is  forced  to  give  way  to  his  irresistible  energy  and  persevering 
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bnL  NotluDg  can  divert  bia  ftltontioii,  or  torn  him  from  his  ooane 
of  peraisteDt  indagatioa.  A  syltdble  or  s  l«Uer,  he  feels  aaaared, 
COdUidb  a  seoreted  gem  of  meaaing,  the  inreetigatioii  of  which  will 
pnt  him  in  poflaeemon  of  wealth  untold ;  end  that  element  he  will 
trace,  at  whatever  coat  of  persereriog  investigation,  (hroagh  iibroriea 
and  throngh  langnagea,  till  the  Inatre  of  the  intellectual  diamond  beams 
full  upoa  his  mind.  Hit  personal  acquisition,  purchased  at  such  a 
price,  becomes,  in  due  season,  through  the  iDatnimeDtalit;r  of  hia 
devoted  labors,  the  common  property  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  m*chanieian  into  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature,  again  eiemplify  the  power  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  exerts 
over  the  human  mind,  and  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 
The  long  and  complicated  processes  of  computation  by  which  the 
devoted  servant  of  science  pursues  his  study  of  its  principles,  when 
occupied  with  the  intricate  combinations  involved  in  the  invention  of 
some  device  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  well-being  of  mankind  may 
be  promoted  for  ages  ;  the  unabating  ardor  with  which,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragemetit,  he  continues  to  ocmsnme  fortune  and  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose ; — all  indicate  the  moving  force  of  the  men- 
tal principle  by  which  his  own  interior  world  of  invention  and  contriv- 
ance is  actuated ;  and  the  results  ultimately  obtained  reveal  the  value 
of  the  intellectual  habits  which  are  concerned  iu  the  processes  of 
investigation. 

Hie  ehemUt,  interrogating  nature,  as  he  investigates  the  constitution 
of  her  elements,  is  yet  another  forcible  example  of  the  same  spirit. 
At  the  risk,  sometimes,  of  life  itself,  he  pursues  his  inquest  of  hidden 
relations,  perplexing  facts,  and  hitherto  nndisoovered  elements  and 
undeveloped  forces,  till  he  is  enabled  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the 
revelation  of  a  new  material  in  the  construction  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  welfare  of  man. 

Im-estigation,  in  all  the  relations  of  menUl  action,  is,  in  brief,  the 
just  price  of  labor,  which  man  is  doomed  to  pay  for  value  received. 
The  noblest  of  all  intellectual  acquirenients,  the  grandeat  discoveriea 
and  most  useful  inventions,  are  due  alike  to  this  process  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  read,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter  or  that  of 
spirit,  the  laws  instituted  by  the  Creator ;  cooperating  with  which, 
man  becomes  possessed  of  a  portion  of  divine  power,  and  unaided  by 
which,  every  attempt  of  human  force  or  skill  must  be  baffled.  The 
tendency  and  the  ability  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  causation, 
constitute  the  mental  prerogatives  of  man  ;  they  lilt  him  up  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  in  the  orders  of  intelligence,  and  make  his  mind  the 
well-spring  of  a  stream  which  is  destined  to  flow  on  forever, — not  with 
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tlte  mere  casual  or  Lmited  contributJoDB  of  otutrvatum,  but  ever 
enlarging  iUelf  by  the  broftd  aod  deep  affluents  of  profouudeat  thought 
and  reflective  reason,  «id  richly  laden  nlth  all  the  treasures  of  dis- 
covery, which  have  been  accumulated  by  laborious  and  aucceBsful 
invaligalion, 

IV.  Tbb  Rebul,!  of  thk  Action  of  the  Refi.ective  Facoltibs  : 
Teuth. 

7%<  tueeeuive  itaga  tif  inUlUetval  pngrtit. — Furoiahed  with  the 
interior  prindple  of  intelligenet,  invested  with  the  wganized  apparatus 
of  iauatiaa,  sod  provided  with  the  physical  material  for  the  exercise 
a[  his  powers,  the  child,  onder  tlie  gnidanoe  of  Creative  wisdom,  sets 
ont  on  the  career  of  intellectual  pn^^ress,  actuated  by  the  impulse  of 
eurtOMty,  whose  tendency  is  to  insure  the  babit  of  oburvatiMt  and  that 
diaaspline  of  his  peroeptira  &oultiee  by  which  he  is  ultimately  enabled 
to  win  the  prize  (tf  kmowlbdok.  He  thus  accomplishes  his  first  air- 
rieulum  in  the  great  school  established  by  the  benignant  universal 
Providence  which  carelh  for  humanity,  and  under  whose  discipline  the 
law  of  prc^^ressivs  intellection  secures,  to  a  given  extent,  the  welfare  of 
man,  whether  more  or  less  fiivored  by  intelligent  human  cuttnre.  To 
this  first  stage  of  devdopment  gradually  suooeeds  that  other,  in  which, 
through  the  inward  action  of  the  diviuely-iraplanted  principle  of  Intel* 
ligeuce,  man's  own  inner,  mental  world  of  consuous  condition,  act, 
cause,  efiecls,  tendency,  and  power, — of  memory,  reason,  imagination, 
feeling,  and  will,  is  revealed  and  explored,  as  a  theatre  of  comparatively 
unlimited  expansion  and  ceaseless  action.  Within  himself,  be  finds, 
at  once,  the  power,  the  springs,  the  scope,  the  materials  of  this  new 
csreerof  activity,  in  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  same  earnest  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  discover  and  to  know,  as  before,  but  now  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,, »nd  with  a  higher  lum.  Fmmpted  by  inquiry,  and 
impelled  to  invetligalum,  be  is  thus  led  onward  to  that  higher  goal  of 
intellectual  progrew,  where,  by  the  disciplined  action  of  the  rtJUclive 
faeullUs,  ktiovlfdga  is  consummated  in  tkoth,  and  where  man  dis- 
covers, and  learns  to  reverence  and  obey,  the  highest  law  of  his  being, — 
subordination  to  the  sway  of  the  Reason  which  rdgns  supreme  in 
th«  univ«rse  of  thought 

Appnpriatt  appHwlitm  of  the  term  Truth. — ^The  sense  in  which 
the  word  "truth"  is  properly  used  in  general  discussions  connected 
with  mental  processes,  is,  of  course,  wider  than  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  relations  strictly  or  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  logic.  In  the  latter  cose,  it  implies  no  more  than  the  exact  con- 
formity of  the  terms  of  a  proposition  to  the  fact  which  it  is  obviously 
meant  to  announoe.     But,  in  well-sanctioned  forms  of  expression  on 
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general  topics,  trvlK  is,  vith  equal  justice,  predicated  of  the  coitea- 
poodenoe  of  langoage  to  thought,  of  art  to  nature,  of  action  to  inten- 
tion, of  antitype  to  type, — in  aaj  relation  whatever. 

In  tLe  working  of  the  mind,  the  term  applies,  with  not  less  pro- 
priety, to  the  correspondence  of  perception  to  object,  of  conception  to 
idea,  of  word  to  thing,  of  language  to  relation,  of  action  to  conscience, 
of  haUt  to  character,  of  aim  to  end,  of  opinion  to  sentiment  or  state- 
mant  to  bet,  of  eipreesion  or  repreaent&tion  to  reality  or  actuality. 
ITie  word  "  tmth,"  in  brie^  coveiB,  properly,  the  whole  ground  of 
intellectual,  testhetic,  or  moral  conformity  of  thought,  expression,  or 
action,  to  an  exact  and  recognized  standard,  sanctioned  by  the  cnnons 
of  criticism  or  of  consdence.  It  stands  opposed,  therefore,  equnlly  to 
fiduty  of  conception,  of  expression,  or  of  action.  As  a  quality,  it  char- 
acterizes alike  the  haluts  of  the  correct  thinker,  of  the  exact  artist, 
whether  in  the  nse  of  pencil,  pen,  or  tongue,  and  thoee  of  the  sincere 
and  honeet  man.  It  secures  the  individual  from  the  unintentional 
defects  of  error,  and  guards  him  against  the  voluntary  deviations  of 
design. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  subject  of  human  culture,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  discipline  of  the  mental  powers,  truth  is  regarded  as  a 
result  of  voluntary  and  studious  application, — as  a  product  of  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  reflective  &cultiee,  in  the  quest  of  ultimate  principles  in 
snence,  physical,  intellectaal,  or  moral.  Examples  in  point  are  fur- 
nished in  the  process  of  tracing  the  great  laws  of  physics,  in  the 
demonstrations  of  geometry,  in  the  verification  of  history,  in  logical 
ratiocination,  in  the  discussion  of  moral  obligations,  in  the  scrutiny  of 
evidence.  In  such  investigations,  the  quest  of  truth,  conducted  by 
well -disciplined  reflective  faculties,  is  steadily,  skillfully,  and  success- 
fully pnshed  onward  to  the  grand  crowning  result  of  eerlainty  and 
convieOon.  Unaided  by  the  skill  which  culture  and  discipline  insure, 
the  mind  has  no  security  against  the  involuntary  illusions  of  error,  or 
the  intentional  misrepresentations  of  deceit ;  it  discovers  no  stability 
in  the  outward  universe,  has  no  confidence  in  its  own  condosions,  no 
just  reliance  on  ilael^  no  firm  conviction  of  duty,  no  enlightened 
faith  in  testimony ;  but  blown  about  by  every  plauuble  assumption 
of  theory,  and  every  shifting  phase  of  circumstance, — a  prey  to  every 
reigning  delusion,  unsettled  on  any  sure  foundation  of  moral  principle, — 
skeptical  as  to  every  vital  tmth,  plunging  into  every  approaching 
fog-bank  of  error,  and  drifting,  without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  great 
ocean  of  uncertainty, — suffers,  at  length,  an  intellectual  and  moral 
wreck. 

Most  juitly,  as  well  as  beautifully,  has  Bacon  and,  "  truth,  which 
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oii]y  doth  jadge  itself,  teocheth  that  the  inquiry  of  trath,  which  is  the 
loTe-making,  or  wooing,  of  it, — the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  tlte 
prefleiic6  of  it, — and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  eojoyiog  of  it, — 
is  the  sovereign  good  of  hum&n  Dature." 

Guided  by  his  own  unassisted  refiectivo  rewon,  man  does  unques- 
tioDsbly  attain  to  great  results,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  But, 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  which  sdence  and  education  sbed  on 
every  relation  of  his  being,  what  s  vast  expansion,  what  a  wondrons 
elevation  is  he  capable  of  attaining ; — all  resulting  from  the  faithful 
application  and  skillful  exercise  of  the  reason  with  which  his  Creator 
has  crowned  his  intellectual  facultiea  I  How  noble,  in  this  riew, 
becomes  the  office  of  the  educator,  whose  daily  endeavor  it  is  to  cher- 
ish, and  strengthen,  and  vivify  this  master  principle  of  all  iatelligence  1 
v.  EnucATioNiz.  Processes  FOR  THE  Development  AXoDjaciFUKs 
OF  THE  Reflective  Faculties. 

Dtftetivt  Mfthod*. — If  we  look  at  what  is  profeiaedly  and  formally 
done,  in  our  common  modes  of  education,  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  reflective  faculties ;  uid  if  we  found  onr  estimate  on  the 
number  of  branches  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  nominally  employed  for  the  purpose,  we  might  bo 
inclined  to  auppoM  that,  in  this  important  part  of  culture,  much  ia 
effected.  Bat,  on  examining  the  actual  state  of  things,  errors  and 
oversights,  in  this  respect,  are  found  to  be  numerous,  and  methods 
comparatively  ineffectual. 

Exelunve  relianet  on  exaetneit  of  nxotleetUm. — Memory,  the 
appointed  servant  of  the  reflective  facultjea,  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
and  keep  and  furnish  the  materials  for  their  action,  is,  indeed,  amply 
laden  with  the  semblance  and  show  of  matter ; — but  most  of  it  in  the 
form  of  Hamlet's  book  of  "  words,  words,  words.""  The  too  exclusive 
nse  of  manualt,  the  mere  records  of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  actual 
study  of  ob/eeU,  faelt  and  rtlaliont,  the  observation  and  the  under- 
standing of  which  constitute  knowledge  itself,  leads  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  verbal  and  mechanical  memory,  instead  of  a  living  and  intelligent 
one.  The  fact  is  still  too  generally  overlooked,  that  memory  is  not 
BO  much  a  separate  &culty,  which  can  be  truned  and  disciplined  by 
itself  as  the  mind, — in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  exemption 
from  limits  of  time  and  space, — retaining  or  recalling  what  it  has  once 
observed  or  concaved  ;  that  the  vigor  of  this  retention,  or  the  foree  of 
this  recurrenoe,  must  always  be  as  that  of  the  original  impression  ; 
and  that  the  only  rational  reliance  for  the  healthy  and  efiectire  action 
of  flwmory,  must  theiefbre  be  the  freahneas,  the  force,  and  the  depth 
of  tUttaUon.    Bat,  obviously,  no  impreanon  made  on  the  mind  throogh 
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the  medium  of  langunge, — no  matter  how  exact  may  be  the  defioilioD, 
or  how  tree  the  deecriptioD, — can  ever  be  w  complete  or  bo  effectual 
as  that  of  direct  observation  lhruu|;h  the  seiwes,  personal  experience, 
or  distinct  conciousnew.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  two  great 
educational  principles  :  that  the  study  of  things  should  precede  the 
study  of  words,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to,  in  preference,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  choice  of  modes  of  instruction  ;  and  that,  to  awaken 
and  develope  the  reflective  faculties,  the  true  course  is,  in  obedience 
to  the  Creator's  appointment,  to  use  the  objects  of  nature  aa  the  appa- 
ratus which  Ilia  wisdom  has  provided,  not  only  for  the  exercise  and 
training  of  the  mind's  perceptive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knotpledpe,  biit  for  tiie  expanding  and  deepening  of  its  capaci- 
ties of  disco\  ering  Iruth.  Observation  naturally  prompt*  to  thought 
and  reflection.  There  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  conscious,  living 
transition  from  one  sphere  of  intelligence  to  another, — from  one  com- 
paratively lower  and  more  limited  to  one  higher  and  more  spacious. 
But  in  the  mere  contemplation  or  repetition  of  the  words  which  des- 
cribe an  object,  record  ahct,  or  state  a  principle,  the  condition  of  mind 
is  that  of  abstraction  ;  and  the  mental  associations,  in  such  conditioDs, 
are  always  less  virid,  forcible  and  distinct,  than  in  the  observation  of 
concrete  realities  ;  and,  when  the  former  of  these  conditions  is  recalled, 
its  impress  is  necessarily  dim  and  obecure,  compared  to  that  of  the 
latt«r,  which,  by  the  experience  of  actual  perception,  has  become  a 
comparatively  inseparable  part  of  the  mental  life  and  history  of  the 

The  difference  in  these  two  cases  will  be  rendered  yet  more  strik- 
ingly apparent,  if  we  suppose, — what  is  commonly  true  in  verbatim 
processes  of  committing  to  memory ,--~that  the  mind  of  the  learner,  in 
his  anxiety  to  retain  and  repeat  with  exactness  the  phraseology  of  the 
book  which  he  studies,  often  glances  aside  from  the  contemplation  of 
the/ocf  or  the  principle  which  he  is  enunciating,  to  the  literal  succes- 
sion of  the  toordt  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  mind's  power  of 
abstraction  becomes,  in  this  way,  the  very  means  of  its  deterioration ; 
and  the  memory,  abused  by  thu  arbitrary  and  mechantcal  mode  of 
exercise,  loses  its  healthy  power  of  retention  and  recollection ;  and 
unfortunately,  most  of  all,  in  thoee  reflective  prooesses  of  earnest 
thought  which  demand  its  most  vigorous  exertion. 

The  prevalent  methods  of  teaching,  moreover,  are  still  too  exclusively 
directed  to  the  exercise  of  memory,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  the 
other  faculliea, — an  evil  inseparable  from  the  false  views  which  still 
usurp  the  seats  of  instruction,  and  make  education  consist  in  processes 
of  passive  recepUon,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  as  if  hia  nund  were  a 
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capacity  to  be  filled,  nther  ti»D  a  capability  to  be  developed,  or  a 
life-power  to  be  awakened. 

Beadinff. — The  greater  number  of  the  subjects  which  are  introduoed 
tM  early  education,  as  means  of  exerdw  and  diacipline  for  the  mind, 
are  still  too  commonly  treated  under  the  influence  of  these  erroneous 
views  of  the  character  and  objects  of  mental  culture.  Hence  the 
wearisome  experienoe  of  the  child,  when  compelled  to  drndge  through 
the  task  of  committing  to  memory  the  rutmei  of  all  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  the  lai^uage,  before,  or  perhaps  without  ever,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  powtr,  or  actual  lound,  of  any  one  of  the  whole 
group.  Every  day,  he  U  giving  two  or  three  of  these  sounds  in  every 
one  of  the  short  and  easy  words  which  he  uses  in  convetsation.  But 
he  is  not  allowed  die  satisfiustion  of  Tect^izing  the  &ct,  that  these 
troublesome  and  perplexing  marks  before  his  eye,  are  little  graphic 
oharscters  to  surest,  phonetically  to  eye  and  ear,  the  very  woids 
which  he  is  constantiy  uttering.  When  the  alphabetic  task  is  accom- 
plished, there  follows,  usually,  in  the  child's  experience,  that  of  hew- 
ing his  way  Ifarougb  whole  columns  of  woids,  to  him  unmeaning, 
because  lying  out  of  his  sphere  in  iLe  understanding  and  UEe  of  lan- 
guage; and  to  this  useless  tdl  loootten  succeeds  thatofreodingmulti- 
tudee  of  unintelligible  sentences  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the 
words  which  baffled  him.  But  wa  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic  now, 
having  entered  into  it  at  length,  in  former  connections  of  this  part  of 
our  subject. 

Arithmetu:. — In  arithmetical  iostmction,  which  might  be  so  effect- 
ive on  ^d  to  the  development  of  the  mind's  reflective  power,  the 
same  eril  slill  too  generally  prevails,  as  in  the  rudimeotal  stagee  of 
spelling  and  reading.  The  very  tint  step  taken,  in  some  inatancee,  is 
U>  prescribe  and  enforce  the  committing  to  memory  of  elementary 
tables  of  numbers,  by  arbitrary  repetition  of  the  words  in  which  tLese 
are  expressed.  Were  the  child  allowed  the  tail  opportunity  of  first 
Ktitig,  in  concrete  form,  the  fiicte  which  be  is  made  to  assume  and 
communicate  in  parrot-like  form ;  and  were  he  allowed  to  create  them 
fbr  himself!  in  visible  or  tangible  shape,  in  copious  instonees,  and  thus 
to  generalize  the  facts  from  his  own  observation,  memory  would  have 
an  intelligent,  living  office  to  perform,  would  work  vith  freshness  and 
strength,  and  long  retain,  or  eauly  recall,  what  attention  had  proved. 
Were  it  required  of  the  pupil  thus  to  eoatfruct  the  ^ven  table,  instead 
of  merely  repeating  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  eierdse  of 
memory  would  be  as  pleasing  as  it  would  be  invigorating.  It  would 
thus  be  aided  by  the  deepening  and  strengthening  effect  of  the  not 
less  delightful  processes  of  comiintnjr  and  coHitrudinff,  in  the  actual 
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work  of  practical  operatiom.  The  bnsy  hand  would  thus  help  the 
thinking  head  to  clearer  \ieiTB  snd  deeper  imprewions ;  and  tbe  tniB 
and  proper  work  of  memory  would  be  done  in  aocordanco  with  the 
law  of  mental  action. — "Ah  la  tbb  K4RmsTN«ss  ov  attintion,  bo  la 
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Oeography. — The  subject  of  geography  furviahes  very  frequently 
another  example  of  memoriter  leasona,  ezaoted,  perhaps,  with  a  well- 
meaning  rigorous  fidelity  to  the  language  of  a  text-book,  but  mcti- 
fieing  the  useful  knowledge,  llie  pleasing  informatdon,  and  the  in  vain- 
able  mental  truning  and  diidpline,  which  this  instmctiTe  branch  of 
toence  might  be  made  to  fumisli.  Detached  &cta,  comp&rative 
numerical  tables,  and  assumed  defiDitions,  are  yet  too  uniformly 
imposed  as  a  burden  on  the  memory ;  while  the  actual  enrvey  of  even 
a  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&oe,  within  daily  view,  perhaps,  of 
the  learner,  would  furnish  him  with  the  best  materials  on  which  to 
build  up  the  noble  and  majestic  structure  of  geographical  scienco. 

Fortunately,  through  the  labore  of  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  in  hia 
luminous  expositionoft^e  philosophy  of  instruction  in  this  department 
of  science,  a  new  and  better  era  is  begun  in  American  schools ;  and 
this  branch  of  education  is  now,  in  many  seminariea,  taught  on 
methods  strictly  logical.  The  study  of  geography  thus  becomes  an 
admirable  intellectual  discipline,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  torma 
in  which  it  embodies  the  great  facts  and  pervading  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  -its  peculiar  province  as  a  science.  The  student,  who  \a 
trained  on  this  admirable  method,  has  the  great  futures  of  the  globe, 
and  all  th^r  relations  of  consequent  fact,  imprinted  forever  on  Lis 
memory.  The  very  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surfaoe,  become  (o  him 
an  intelligible  language,  by  which  he  reads  the  laws  of  design,  and 
traces  e^cts  to  causes,  with  the  certainty  of  distinct  recognition. 
Taught  in  this  manner,  few  sciences  ore  more  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  reflective  Acuities,  in  thmr  flret  steps  of  advancement  fVom 
the  field  of  perceptive  observation  to  that  of  contemplative  survey  and 
rational  inquiry,  or  to  that  of  profound  scientific  investigation.  The 
methods  which  Professor  Ouyot  has  transferred  from  the  lessons  of 
his  own  distinguished  instructor,  Carl  Ritter,  and  the  views  of  the 
patriarch  of  get^raphical  science.  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  find  their  way  not  only  into  our  text-books, 
in  which  they  are  beginning  to  appear,  but  into  all  onr  seminaries  in 
which  the  young  mind  is  undergoing  the  formative  processes  <^  . 
ednoalion. 

Sitlory. — Of  all  the  «ciene«s  which  are  naturdly  fitted  to  invito  tli« 
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mind  to  the  full  exerciae  of  its  reflective  tendencies,  none  would  seem 
BO  happily  adapted  to  tbb  end  as  history.  Its  records,  while  Uiej  aie, 
in  one  sense,  but  forms  of  memory,  are  still  the  records  of  man  mov- 
ing on  bis  amplest  stage  of  action,  as  a  humau  being.  Intelligent, 
rational,  and  moral ;  blending  the  relations  of  individual  charactar  and 
Booisl  life  witb  tbose  of  the  na^onal  and  political  sphere, — with  tba 
Ibonding  the  government,  or  the  &11  of  states  and  empires. 

EGstory ,  as  it  necessarily  eifaibits  man  in  bts  moral  relations,  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  instracdve  and  su^eative  of  studies.  If  any 
subject  can  ezdta  reflective  thought,  it  ia  this.  Its  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny of  human  character;  its  investigation  into  the  motives  of  aot^on, 
in  every  form  and  condition  of  life ;  the  resesroh,  to  which  it  invitee, 
into  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  by-gone  ages ;  the  careful  examina- 
tion which  it  induces  of  the  t<etimony  of  conflicting  records ;  the  views 
which  it  disoloeee  of  national  dbaracter  and  institutions ;  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  polii^  of  nations,  and  the  influence  of  different 
forms  of  government ;  all  bespeak  the  tendency  of  hiatoricsl  studies 
to  evoke  the  most  earnest  and  profound  reflection.  The  study  of  his- 
tory should  be,  in  itself  an  efi'ective  discipline  of  the  mind,  in  all  the 
noblest  relations  of  its  action.  But,  here,  too,  the  mwe  imprinting  on 
the  memory  a  naked  record  of  detached  facts,  of  single  events,  or 
striking  incidents,  or  of  the  items  of  a  chronological  table,  is  the  too 
prevalent  law  of  custom  in  the  requisitions  of  educational  establisb- 
mente.  The  life  of  history,  its  suggestive  power,  as  a  reflective  and 
moral  instructor,  is  thus  killed  ;  and,  instead  of  the  living  form,  in  ita 
natural  lineaments  and  beauty,  we  have  but  a  me^^e  outline  of  the 
dry  bones  of  what,  in  the  technical  language  of  historic  compilation,  ia 
most  Kjftij  denominated  a  "  skeleton." 

To  the  mature  mind,  willing  to  encoanter  fiitiguing  e&rt,  and 
patientiy  to  add  stone  to  stone  of  the  intellectual  iabric,  the  plan  too 
commonly  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  young  learners,  of  banning 
the  study  of  history  with  a  mere  outline  of  dates  and  events  and  eras, 
may  prove  practicable,  though  not  easy  or  pleaiant.  But,  to  the 
youthful  spirit,  the  great  attraction  of  this  study  lies  in  its  pictures  of 
life  and  action,  and  in  the  sympathies  which  these  evoke.  To  the 
juvenile  reader  all  history  is  biography.  The  polby  of  naticms,  the 
intrigues  of  state,  the  strate^cs  of  war,  ara  unintelligible  and  unintw- 
estiug  to  htm ;  and  he  ignores  them,  if  they  intrude  upon  the  narra- 
tive. But  the  feeling  and  the  character  and  actions  of  individuals,  he 
understands,  and  admires  or  bates^  according  to  the  promptings  of  his 
unperverted  heart  He  follows  tbe  steps  of  the  historic  hero,  throi^h. 
all  his  soenes  of  struggle  and  trial,  <rf  effort  aoi  of  triumph  ;  imbibing 
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UDconscioaalj,  in  the  Buccessive  sUigea  of  this  ideal  progress,  inepiriiig 
lessous  of  wudom  >Dd  virtue  from  all,  or  lietening  to  tbe  wkmingi 
which  recorded  eiperience  gives  on  the  evils  of  felly  or  of  vice. 

A  course  of  jadiciously  selected  btogmphy,  sboald  be  the  ednca- 
tiona)  iDtrodaction  to  the  study  of  history.  The  interest  attached  to 
the  personal  Dftrrative,  accompanies  the  young  student  into  his  read- 
ing on  the  broader  scale  of  national  movements  and  their  Tariooa  con- 
scquencee ;  an)  the  life  breathed  into  the  study  from  the  character  of 
its  earliest  stage,  gives  irannth  and  attraction  to  all  its  more  extensive 
views  and  complicated  relations. 

Laiigwxge,  as  the  product  of  the  eipreesive  Acuities,  and  aa  a  dis- 
cipline for  their  devetjpmeat,  wa  had  occasion  to  discuss  under  that 
bead,  in  a  former  leetuM.  Bat  we  have  stilt  to  do  with  it  its  a  part 
of  education  adapted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind's  power  of 
reflective  investigalioD.  Ow  common  error  in  this  department,  as  in 
others,  is  a  too  exclnsive  attentioB  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain 
nmouDt  of  knowledge  of  the  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  of 
words  and  phrnsea,— a  knowledge  depending  entirely  on  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  retaining  or  recalling  these  forms.  Throngh  thevarions 
stages  of  education,  the  attention  is  too  exclusively  fixed  on  these 
roinntis  of  language;  and,  neither  in  the  study  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
languages,  nor  even  in  that  of  onr  own,  is  the  mind  duly  attracted  to 
the  character  of  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  works  of  the  anthers 
which  are  read  in  the  progress  of  education,  nor  to  the  broad  distinct- 
ive traita  which  fonn  the  character  of  the  given  language, — to  the 
individuality  which  a  saccessful  writer  stamps  on  it,  or  to  the  mental 
value  of  the  forms  oTeipression  which  he  adopts.  Philoloffy,  a  par 
suit  BO  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective 
and  investigating  powers,  is  cat  off  from  the  student  till  the  strong 
bias  of  personal  taste  or  inclination  induces  him  to  open  this  mental 
vista  for  himself.  Criiieum,  too,  the  art  which  demands  the  closest 
application  of  reSective  jtidgment,  in  addition  to  perfect  parity  of  taii(< , 
is  handed  over  to  the  lessons  of  some  meagre  text-book,  whirL  ,i.-Hj« 
not  contain  matter  enough  within  its  boards  for  the  proper  difii.u---i'", 
or  fitting  elucidation  of  a  single  principle  of  aesthetics. 

Zo^  is  another  science  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education, — the  study  of  which  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  tendencies  and  habits  of  the  reflective  &cnlties,  but  which  is  some- 
times very  inadequate  taught  even  in  onr  h%her  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. In  someof  these  institutions,  it  is  customaiy  to  restrict  thestndy 
of  logic  to  the  ancient  Aristotelian  form  of  it,  and  without  the  advant- 
age of  the  echohstio,  syllogistic  disputations,  which,  although  always 
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formal  in  chKracter,  and  sometiinee  frivolona  in  result,  we»  yet  designed 
to  be  vigoroiuly  exact  exempMcalions  of  pure  logical  reasoning ;  and 
vbich,  with  all  their  &nlts  sod  foilnres,  secured,  at  least,  one  great 
practical  object  of  education,  by  living  the  mind  active  exercise  in 
applying  principleA,  instesd  of  leaving  it  merely  to  listen,  and  remem- 
ber, and  record.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  educational  establishments,  a 
more  liberal  view  of  logic  is  entertained,  and  that,  in  these  semiuaries, 
the  science  is  regarded  not  merely  as  one  which  teaches  the  art  of 
reasooing,  but  as  that  which  inveatigatee  and  enuDciates  the  lavs  of 
thought,  and  involves,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  together  with  the  application  of  all  the  principles 
of  mental  science  which  affect  the  exercise  of  any  class  of  the  various 
powers  and  Gtculties  of  the  mind. 

An  instructive  exposition  of  this  view  of  logic,  as  the  first  stage  of 
purely  intellectual  discipline,  is  given  in  the  "  Outlines  of  Philosophic 
Education,"  by  the  late  Professor  Jardine,  of  Giasgow  University,  who, 
for  fifty  years,  conducted,  with  distinguished  success,  his  course  of 
instruction,  on  the  plan  delioeated  in  his  work.  That  eminently  skill- 
ful teacher, — for  he  regarded  the  duties  of  a  professor  in  his  depart- 
ment as  consisting  quite  as  much  in  conducting  the  practical  processes 
of  training  exercises,  as  in  the  didactic  routine  of  lecturing, — regarded 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  but  as  a  very  hmited  part  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  and,  while  he  allowed  it  its  distinct  place  and  Adl 
value,  justly  muntiuned  that,  for  the  purposes  of  modem  education, 
which  imply  so  wide  snd  varied  applications  of  thought, — in  directions 
so  different  from  those  pursued  in  ancieat  times, — the  sphere  of  study 
must  be  greatly  enlarged  beyoud  the  narrow  limits  of  the  soholaslic 
discipline,  and  a  course  of  training  prescribed  which  shall  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  new  demands  made  upon  its  powets,  in  the  new  modes 
of  action  with  which  modern  science  is  conversant. 

This  broader  \-iew  of  logical  discipline  is  fortunately  taken  by  several 
of  our  own  recent  writers  on  th&  subject ;  and  the  course  of  instruction 
is,  ac<3ordingty,  in  some  seminaries,  enlaiged  so  as  to  embrace  the 
elements  of  intellectual  philosophy,  as  indispensable  to  dear  and  satis- 
&ctory  views  of  lo^c  itself,  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  study 
of  logic  was  originally  constituted  a  department  of  education.  But, 
even  in  such  instances,  the  young  student  is  not  trained  to  apply  the 
prindples  embodied  in  his  text-book  to  an  extensive  course  of  practi- 
cal exemplifications  and  personal  disdpline.  He  is  not  called  to  per- 
form any  series  of  practical  exercises  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
sdence  of  logic  that  analytic  parsing  and  written  compcBition  bear  to 
grammar.    He  is  not  truned  to  trace  the  logic  of  great  arguments 

Ha  11.— [Vol.  IT.,  So.  2.1—21. 
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oxemjJified  in  the  prodactioni  of  emineDt  metAphysical  writers.  He 
IB  not  dlKipliaed  in  the  digeBting  and  methodJEing  of  his  own  coDc«p- 
ti(HU  on  prescribed  subje^  bo  aa  to  give  sequence  or  soundness  to 
argument,  and  certainty  to  hrs  own  concIusioiiB. 

In  the  study  of  inUUeetual  ^tiiatophy  we  see,  too  oft«D,  another 
inataoce  of  the  irnperfect  learning  \yj  book,  without  the  contemplation 
of  the  thing  itself  of  which  the  book  tre&ts.  Our  current  instruction, 
in  this  department,  consists  in  little  more  than  the  assigning  of  BO 
many  pages  of  a  teit-book  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  of  the  science  is  judged  of  by  the  correctness 
or  the  fluency  with  which  the  terms  employed  in  the  nomenclature 
of  a  fovorite  system  can  be  repeated,  rather  than  by  any  actual  know- 
ledge or  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  itself.  The  student  is  not 
inrited  to  put  forth  his  own  mind,  in  actual  investigations  on  the 
topics  which  he  studies :  he  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
those  conversationid  disousadons  with  his  instructor,  which  might  create 
a  living  interest  in  the  subject  prescribed,  and  induce  the  student  to 
proeecnte  with  effect  those  nnaided  researches  of  individual  applica- 
tioB,  without  which  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired,  or  truth 
ascertained. 

In  the  department  of  moral  pkiloiophy,  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  facultjes, 
we  find,  usually,  the  same  mechanical  routine  oi  book-study  and 
recitation  adopted.  In  this  highest  relation  of  human  inatnictiou,  the 
mind  is  stdll  left  passive  and  receptive  merely ;  while  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  original,  vigorous,  and  personal  thought  is  so  imporlant 
to  the  acquisition  of  principle  or  the  formation  of  character.  Here, 
more  thui  anywhere  else,  living,  eloqnent  instruction  from  the  man, 
rather  than  the  book,  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  deep  and 
enduring  impressions  of  truth,  and  the  exciting  of  hearty  sympathy 
with  its  applications.  Here,  too,  more  than  elsewhere,  is  the  active 
use  of  the  student's  own  mind  necessary  to  the  results  of  true  culture 
on  personal  habit  and  character.  His  own  investigations,  and  his  own 
record  of  these,  ought  to  be  required  of  him,  aa  the  only  rational 
benefit  of  the  guidance  afi'orded  by  a  text-book  or  a  teacher.  Conver> 
sation  and  writing  would  throw  life  into  these  subjects,  and  make  them 
matters  of  personal  interest  and  personal  conviction  to  the  individual ; 
and  the  'fruits  of  education  would  thus  be  more  exteiwvely  reiq>ed  in 
the  experienoe  of  society. 

Apphdpkutx  Mbtbods  of  DisoTFun. — We  will  now  turn  from 
the  oonsiderBtioB  of  the  subjects  which  form  the  usual  material  for  the 
education  and  derelupment  of  the  reflective  faculties,  to  the  more 
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immediate  contemplation  of  thoM  fiuoltiee  themBelvea,  vithr^ard  to 
theii  natural  wanU  and  appropriate  aids ;  and,  Grat,  as  regards  the 
Acuity  of 

Memory. — Id  the  &ct  of  m«*ewior  action,  the  power  to  retain 
depends  on  the  firmness  of  the  oiigiual  graip.  The  analog;  holds  in 
the  exercise  of  memory  :  the  retentive  or  repeating  power  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  impression :  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  ie 
the  condition  of  remembrance.  If  we  wonld  strengthen  the  memory,  ' 
we  must  onltivate  force  of  attention.  The  indication  of  nature  to  the 
teacher,  in  ihis  case,  obviously  is,  Select  for  the  mind's  first  exercises, 
striking  or  attractive  objects  of  attention,  or  interesting  subjects  of 
thought.  For  more  advanced  stages  of  mental  progress,  when  accu- 
racy demands  comparative  minuteness  and  multiplidty  of  uninterest- 
ing detail,  rely  on  the  moral  force  of  the  will  and  disciplined  habit,  to 
give  closeness  and  persistency  to  attention.  In  all  cases,  keep  fully  in 
mind  the  great  value  of  mere  Ttpetition  and  frequent  revieu),  withont 
which  all  ordinary  subjects  of  past  thought  are  ever  tending  to  sink 
into  dimness  and  obscurity,  and,  ultimately,  iuto  utter  forgetfulnesa. 

Uechanical  aids  to  memory  may  sometimes  ^pear  very  plausible ; 
and  they  oAen  are  very  amusing  temporary  expedients.  But  tbey 
actually  destroy  memory,  by  setting  it  aside,  and  usurping  its  place. 
The  phydolo^t  tells  us  that  if  we  omit  the  due  use  of  the  teeth,  we 
forfeit  the  poeaeesion  of  them.  The  fact  is  strictiy  so.  of  memory. 
The  ju{^Ung  tricks  of  perverted  ingenuity  may  seem  to  conjure  up  a 
substitnte  for  the  sound  and  healthy  exercise  of  this  faculty.  But  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  in  this  as  in  all  other  forma  of  charlatanry, 
finds  himself,  in  the  end,  the  victim  of  deceptiion. 

Hemoiy,  when  employed  on  subjects  comparatively  complex,  or 
intricate  in  their  relations,  finds  Its  surest  reliance, — next  to  close  and 
fixed  attention, — to  consist  in  the  grand  universal  law  of  order. 
ArrangetTtrnt,  etatiificalion,  lyiiem,  meUaod,  are  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  memory,  as  they  all  tend,  more  or  less,  to  give  sequence  to  thought, 
by  the  law  of  causation,  in  the  dwest  connection  of  antecedent  and 
consequent  One  stage  of  thought  thus  su^^ests  anoiber ;  and  the 
machinery  of  memory,  so  to  speak,  works  smoothly  and  well.  The 
security  for  remembrance  or  for  recollection,  in  such  circumstances, 
lies,  of  oourse,  in  the  cleameaa  with  which  connections  and  relations 
are  perceived,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  observed.  A 
treacherous  memory  is  often  but  the  report  of  unfiuthful  observation 
or  dim  conception. 

Habilt  <^  Oonaplion  dtptndttU  on  (how  of  Ptrevption. — Conteption, 
as  a  primary  power  of    reflective  intelligence,  performing  for  the 
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relftdoiu  of  pnra  iDtellectiou,  the  same  office  vith  that  o{ perception,  in 
the  eieraM  of  th«  andenUnding  on  the  object*  of  lentation,  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  oq  the  charact«r  and  babita  <^  the  pere^tivt  faculty. 
The  reladont  which  the  eonetptive  power  disoenu  between  the  objects 
and  facte,  presented  to  it  by  the  ministrations  of  sense,  constitnte  the 
condition  of  tnteUi^mf  ofianfaJkHtjasdifiering  from  mvnoettiar  atpec- 
tion.  But  these  relations  neoesBarilf  derire  mncb  of  their  reaUtj  and 
force  from  the  vtTidness  of  the  sensation  and  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding,  which  have  attracted  attention  to  the  eitemal  phenome- 
nn,  and  thus  have  elicited  the  conceptire  acta  of  mind  by  which  the 
relations  perceived  and  understood  become  the  ground-woA  of  refiee- 
lion  and  medilaltaa,  leading  in  tnm  to  forther  proccsaes  of  thought, 
inductive  or  deductive,  as  investigation  may  require. 

Clear,  fordble  and  true  percepliont,  therefore,  are  requidte  auteoe- 
dente  of  corresponding  qualities  in  conception  ;  and  a  sound  and  activa 
condition  of  the  latter  depends  on  similar  conditions  and  habits  of 
the  former  ; — just  as  healthy  aenialion  is,  in  turn,  the  pre-requiaite  of 
distinct  perMption.  We  are  thus  again  referred,  in  adopting  educa- 
tional messuree  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  mind's  conceptive 
power,  to  the  attentive  observation  of  external  nature,  as  the  proper 
commencement  of  early  mental  trainiug ;  as  the  only  secnrity,  also, 
for  the  vigor  of  all  those  faculties  which  aid  the  mind  in  digesting  and 
assimilating  to  itself  by  purely  internal  operations,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  acquired  through  the  action  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  incorporated  into  the  mental  fabric  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
reminded  of  the  great  foct,  oT  which  education  should  never  lose  eight, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  laraiities  into  which  the  intfllectual 
philosopher  may,  in  his  scientific  analysis,  subdivide  the  action  of  the 
miod,  or  whatever  may  be  the  personified  individuality  which  the 
figurative  language  of  popular  usage  may  arbitrarily  confer  on  any  one 
mode  of  mental  action, — to  disljoguish  it  from  others, — the  principle 
of  intelligence  is  strictly  a  tinil ;  that  it  is  the  tame  agent,  whether 
contemplating  the  external  world  through  the  windows  of  sense,  or 
looking  inward  upon  Itself,  and  interpreting  its  own  action.  In  both 
circumstances,  we  recognize  a  voluntary  act  of  attention,  followed  by 
an  apprehensive  or  a  comprehensive  act  of  undetatanding.  In  either 
case,  intelligence  is  the  power  at  work ;  knowUdgt  is  the  immediate, 
and  truth  the  Jinal  result 

Coaception  at  dependent  on  Memory  and  Imagination. — Under  the 
term  "  conception,"  however,  in  the  vague  usage  to  which  the  English 
language  ia  unfurtnnately  prone,  in  all  subjects  purely  intelluctual,  wo 
usually  include  states  or  acts  of  memory  and  of  imagination.     Nor  is 
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it  to  be  denied  that  the  coDceptive  faculty  is  ofUn  called  into  action 
on  data  furnished  by  memory,  as  well  at  cm  those  presented  b^  taut 
OT  by  reatoit.  To  yivify  and  invigorate  the  [Kiwer  of  conception, 
therefore,  in  such  relations,  we  are  admonished  to  pnniie  the  same 
conrae  of  exercise  and  dttdpbne  by  which  that  Encnlty  is  rendered 
prompt  and  retentive.  Whatever  we  succeed  in  doing  to  improve  tiie 
memory,  becomes  thus  a  gain  to  the  power  of  eoneeption. 

Again,  the  prevalent  use  of  language  refers  many  of  our  conceptive 
acta  to  forms  of  imagination.  The  Batronomer,  speaking  of  the  sun, 
telb  us  (^  its  dark,  central  body, — of  its  first  layer  or  substratum  of 
dondy  atmosphere, — of  its  photosphere,  or  luminous  atmosphere,  and 
of  yet  a  third  rarer  element,  ethereal  and  slightly  colored, — as  to  the 
character  of  which;  science  is  somewhat  perplexed  with  ancertalnty. 
The  conceptive  power  of  the  mind  enables  ua,  in  this  case,  to  follow 
the  entrancing  deeoription  as  the  sdentifio  obeerver,  aided  by  the  many 
appliances  which  modem  instruments  provide,  proceeds  with  his  veri- 
fted  observations ;  and,  with  wondering  attention,  we  draw  on  the  tab- 
let of  imagination  the  succesaive  images  which  his  graphic  but  exact 
expressions  suggest :  we  see,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  sun-world,  and 
its  enfolding  atmospheres,  as  distincUy  in  our  consciousness  as  if  we 
surveyed  them  with  eye  or  "  optic  tube." 

Corrtetneia  of  Conception. — Even  in  sucli  cases,  however,  the  truth- 
fulness and  the  distinctness  of  the  mental  picture  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  exactness  of  its  correspondence  to  bet,  as  regards  not 
only  the  forms  but  the  character  of  objects,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  tbem.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  the  workiug  of  the 
intelligent  principle  in  the  modes  which  we  denominate  understanding 
mi  judgment,  without  which  the  whole  structure  erected  in  the  mind 
would  be  as  the  poet's  "  baseless  bbric  of  a  vision." 

In  educational  training,  therefore,  while  every  endeavor  should  be 
nsed  to  vivify  and  incite  imagination,  and  to  awaken  it  to  its  utmost 
activity  by  appropriate  exercise,  with  a  view  to  the  vast  power  which 
that  fiiculty  confers  on  conception,  as  a  creative  energy  of  mind ;  and 
while  all  the  wds  which  nature,  art,  and  poetiy,  offer  to  this  end, 
should  be  fully  employed;  there  remains  yet  a  task  for  education  to 
perform,  in  inuring  the  conceptive  faculty  to  the  discipline  of  rtaton 
undjudgpunt,  so  ae  to  render  it  exact,  and  truthful,  and  symmetrical, 
ID  all  its  work. 

The  means  by  which  the  mind  is  to  be  formed  to  such  habits  in  its 
conceptive  action,  are  evidently  the  same  which  we  would  employ  for 
developing  and  streogthening  the  reasoning  powers  t  first,  the  inler- 
letii^  presentation  of  the  objects  and  bets  of  the  natural  world, — so 
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IS  to  elicit  tbonglit  &nd  reflection  on  tbeir  character  and  relalioos  ; 
econdly,  the  teacher'i  Bkillful  suggttlum,  desigoed  to  aid  the  observer 
Q  tracing  thoee  relattoQB  topriociples  and  laws  of  logical  science;  and, 
hirdly,  the  careful  training  of  ibe  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  iti  own 
lotion,  to  the  critical  inspection  and  eiact  diierimtTuitian  of  tht  reiulla 
if  its  action,  and  to  the  thorough  inveitigation  of  the  law  of  thought, 
ipplied  ta  the  qnest  of  truth. 

CoNsciousNKsa  : — atanaid  to  Sejleetive  Reaion.—XH  t}ie  reflective 
conditions  of  mind  which  tend  to  give  accuracy  to  knowledge,  or  cer- 
ainty  to  truth,  none  is  more  conducive  to  such  results  than  that  of 
■oMciotttMU.  N'ot  that  it  necessarily  constitutes  a  separate  power  or 
acuity ;  (since  it  is  plainly  but  an  act  of  introverted  attention,  by 
»hich  the  mind  becomes  aware  of  its  existing  stales,  acts,  or  pro- 
»sse» ;)  but  rather  that  it  is  a  mental  conditiou  distinctly  recognized 
n  all  the  languages  of  civilized  man,  and  implies  the  power  which  the 
ntelligent  principle  possesses  of  holding  up,  in  distinct  vision  to  itself, 
te  own  acts  and  operations; — whether  these  refer  to  the  external 
»orld  of  perception  or  the  interior  world  of  thought.  This  power  of 
lelf-obserration,  when  the  attentjon  is  directed  to  relations  purely 
intellectual,  is  necessarily  the  condition  and  the  measure  of  force  with 
which  the  mind  pursues  ila  trains  of  reflection,  traces  the  invisible 
relations  of  sequence,  or  follows  the  continuous  processes  of  meditation, 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  profound  researches  which  the  depth  and 
intricacy  of  scientific  or  moral  truth  not  unfrequently  require. 

/(*  Svteeptibility  of  Culture. — In  the  relations  of  moral  culture, 
this  faculty, — so  to  term  it, — works  in  so  close  and  intimate  union 
with  the  great  master  principle  of  conscience,  that  ile  importance  as  a 
fact  of  mind  demanding  the  esmest  attention  of  the  educator,  in  his 
capacity  of  moral  guardian,  is,  at  once,  apparent.  On  that  department 
uf  our  subject  we  do  not,  at  present,  dwell,  as  it  will  invite  our  atten- 
tion hereafter,  in  its  proper  place.  But,  as  an  intellectual  condition, 
subject,  to  some  extent,  to  the  action  of  tlie  will,  and  to  the  influence 
of  disciplinary  exercise,  it  is  obvioun  that  conciousness  or  self-observa- 
tion, may,  like  any  other  power  which  the  mind  possesses,  be  rendered 
viiid,  prompt,  and  operative,  by  repeated  action. 

Man  commences  his  intellectual  and  moral  life  an  uncomciout  agent, 
in  the  unknown  and  wonderful  world  around  him,  in  childhood.  He 
is  as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  influences  exerted  on  himself  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  and  relations  of  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  broad  field 
of  the  external  world,  or  in  the  observation  of  its  objects  individually, 
be  is  lost  alike  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  being,  and  to  that  of 
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the  effects  which  are  wrought  within  him  by  these  very  objects. 
Drawn  onward  by  ad  nnconBciona  power  of  attraction,  he  follows  the 
study  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  an  instinct  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
aware,  but  which,  by  leading  him  out  of  himself,  conducts  him  to  the 
school  of  obtervation,  where  knowledge  commences,  and  from  which  he, 
in  due  season,  returns,  empowered  by  the  instruction  he  has  received 
to  observe  and  understand  kimstlf. 

As  his  nobler  powers  mature,  they  b<>gin  to  work  on  the  data  which 
observation  has  fumi^ed ;  and,  as  he  examines,  he  thinks,  he  com- 
pares, he  reflects,  he  reasons ;  he  becomes  aware  of  a  more  powerful 
influence  and  a  deeper  satisfaction  than  that  of  mere  observation,  while 
he  consdously  follows  his  successive  conceptions,  and  meditates  not 
only  on  the  relations  of  object  to  object,  and  of  effect  to  canse,  in  the 
outward  universe,  but  on  the  yet  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  action 
<^  his  own  inward  being,  to  the  conciouaness  of  which  he  is  now  fully 
awakened.  This  newty-discovered  world  attracts  his  attention  with  a 
yet  greater  force  and  intensity  of  interest  than  that  of  the  external 
sphere,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  moved ;  and  the  growing  strength  of 
hb  intellect,  he  finds,  is  vaoK  fully  exerted  and  more  decidedly  proved 
in  this  inner  region  of  ita  action,  than  in  the  outer  field  of  sense  and 
perception.  He  delights,  accordingly,  in  this  conscious  exercise  of  a 
higher  power,  and  recognizes  the  nobility  of  reason. 

Such  is  man's  progress,  even  when  little  assisted  by  the  formal  aids 
of  education.  But  we  see  thus  more  clearly  how  judicious  and  skillful 
training  may  render  conciousness  comparatively  vivid,  dtfinite,  and 
distinct,  by  aiding,  with  appropriate  appliances  of  exercise  and  disci- 
pline, this  capability  of  reflective  contemplation,  of  self-intelligence,  and 
of  self-development,  which  grows  with  the  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  the  strengtii  of  the  maturing  mind.  If  this  power  is  permitted 
to  lie  neglected  and  undeveloped,  the  result  is  uniformly  a  character- 
istic dullness,  obscurity,  and  vagueness  in  the  mind's  habitual  action. 
This  fact  we  recognize,  in  full  exempli lication,  when  we  contrast  the 
uncultivated,  half-conscious  child,  yoatb,  or  man,  with  the  well-edu- 
cated and  the  self-intelligent 

Mode  of  Culture. — Subjected  to  processes  of  cultivation,  however, 
this  foculty,  like  memory,  can  not  be  branght  under  the  law  of  direct 
action.  Memory  ia  to  be  reached  through  attention;  to  enliven  and 
strengthen  the  former,  we  must  work  npon  the  latter.  We  have  no 
more  power  over  it,  separately,  than  we  have  over  the  reSection  of  an 
object  in  a  mirror.  Memory  is  the  reflection  of  attention.  We  c.in 
not  render  the  image  distinct,  unless  the  object  is  so.  The  same  is 
trae  of  eonteioutnai.     It  has  no  separate  or  independent  existence. 
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It  is,  BO  to  spenk,  the  mind's  reflection  of  itself;  it  is  but  an  act  of 
attentioD  directed  inward.  The  vividDess,  the  defiDiteDess,  and  tb« 
distiDctneaa  of  coascioiunew,  are, — as  the  correspondiag  properties  io 
the  act  of  attention, — blended  with  the  consentaiieous  force  of  will 
cooperating  in  the  act  In  this  latter  circumatanoe,  its  action  differs 
from  that  of  memory,  which  Is  often,  even  in  its  moat  vivid  delinea- 
tions, vholly  involuntary.  But  the  depth  and  fullness  of  conscious- 
ness are  always  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  the  force  of  the  will 
which  directs  the  act  of  attention  inward.  It  is  thus  rendered  more 
perceptibly  a  subject  of  culture  by  educa^onal  training. 

Morbid  Uncontcioutnen. — ^To  some  minds  the  intellectual  and 
moral  value  of  habits  of  wakeful  oonsdonsness,  is  very  great  from, 
perhaps,  some  defect  of  organization  or  &ult  of  habit,  inclining  the 
individual  to  a  half  dreamy  condition  of  reverie,  in  which  the  mind 
loses  power  over  its  own  action,  and  becomes  lost  amid  the  scenes  of 
memory  or  of  imagination.  To  the  artist  and  the  poet,  an  intensity 
of  abstracted  attention  is,  in  some  relations,  the  condition  of  imagina- 
tive power  of  conception  and  of  Uving  expression.  But,  in  sncb  cases, 
the  mind  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  voluntary,  in  its  aotion :  it  is  obey- 
ing one  of  its  own  highest  laws,  which  demands  this  almost  super- 
human power  of  abstracted  and  concentrated  attention,  for  the  contem- 
plation and  embodiment  of  ideal  images  of  perfection.  The  abstract- 
edness and  "  absence  of  mind,"  on  the  other  hand,  which  become 
habitual  from  ne^eot,  are  nothing  else  than  a  morbid  wn«ofuciou*- 
ncM  indulged, — a  result  of  organic  or  mental  weaJtneit,  and  a  habit 
utterly  destructive  of  voluntary  power  of  attention  or  depth  of 
thought  In  some  mournful  instances,  it  is  the  sure  precuaor  of 
insanity. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  such  habits  is  to  cherish  a 
morbid  preponderance  of  imagination  over  reason  and  judgment,  and 
to  create  a  dreamy  twilight  of  thought,  in  preference  lo  the  clear 
light  of  intellectual  day.  listiessness  of  attention,  and  dullness  of 
understanding,  and  every  other  evil  of  mental  torpor,  are  thus 
entailed  on  the  intellectual  character. 

Cultivation  of  the  Rauaning  Faculty. — The  prindple  of  reflective 
intelligence  assumee,  in  the  language  of  recognized  usage,  the  varioua 
forms  of  action  implied  in  'ihaiie.Tmivnderitanding,  judgment,  reaum  ; 
and  this  triple  denomination  suggests  also  the  progressive  measures 
adopted  in  education,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  master  power  of 
intellect 

Uadentanding,  as  the  primary  act  and  condition  of  intelligence,  is 
involved  in  every  instance  of  ptrceptioa,  even  iu  the  cognizance  of  the 
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mere  form  and  character  of  outward  objects ;  in  the  contamplation 
of  facts,  its  aid  is  indispensable  to  the  appreheniion  of  their  coaneo- 
tioDs  and  relations  ;  and,  in  the  tracing  of  theee,  ita  asaistaace  is  reqoi- 
ut«  to  enable  the  mind  to  arrive  at  the  eompriKenrion  of  principles  and 
causes.  When  the  mind  is  unable  to  put  ferth  this  prehensile,  (sees- 
ing,  ffrtuping,  holdiitff,)  power,  we  say,  in  cmrent  phrase,  the  conoec- 
tjon,  the  principle,  the  cause,  or  the  relation,  is  "  not  understood." 
KerertiDg  to  the  etymolt^cal  signification  of  the  term,  by  which  this 
&culty  is  designated,  we  observed  that  the  action  of  the  "  understand- 
ing "  was  represented  as  a  necessary  ground,  or /ottndatHin,  without 
which,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  superstructure  of  thought  or 
knowledge.  In  the  terms  now  introduced,  which  denote  the  two 
chief  forms  of  notion  in  the  process  of  understanding,  the  fignratiTe 
suggestion  is  not  lees  forcible  or  appropriate,  than  in  the  former  in- 
stancfl.  The  nninformed  understanding,  is,  in  the  latter  case,  repre- 
sented as  ihapowerUM  hand,  which  is  not  put  forth,  which  does  not 
lay  hold  on  its  object,  or  which  lets  it  slip. 

J/atural  Developmtnt  sf  Iht  Uttdtrttandir^, — The  appropriate 
training  of  this  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind  is  distinctly  indicated 
to  the  educator  in  the  firat  natnral  workings  of  intellect  in  child- 
hood. The  inciting  principle  of  curiosity  impels  the  child  to  observe 
and  to  learn.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
external  character  c^  objects ;  he  is  eagerly  dedrons  to  understand 
thur  internal  construction,  and  hence  he  tears  open,  and  palls  to 
pieces,  even  the  flower  which  delights  him ;  and  the  indulgent  fother 
knows  that  it  needs  a  sharp  eye  to  keep  the  little  investigator  from 
practicing  a  similar  ezpeiiment  on  a  gold  watt^. 

Educational  Development, — That  spirit  of  inquisition  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  to  secure  its  progressive  development,  renders 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  objects,  for  the  discovery  of  their 
internal  structure  and  charaot«r,  an  exerdse  still  more  attractive  and 
inviting  to  a  child  than  that  of  the  perception  even  of  beauty  in  form 
or  color;  and  the  investigation  of  the  connection  and  relations  of 
phenomena  and  of  foots,  yields  him  a  deeper  gratification  than  the 
delight  arising  from  the  recognition  of  any  merely  exterior  trait  of 
character  in  outward  ol^ts.  Here,  then,  is  the  proper  place  where 
to  commence  the  training  of  the  understanding  to  the  exercise  of 
true  apprehension  and  full  comprehension,  in  the  acqusition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  objects  by  which  tiie  child  is  natorally  sur- 
rounded, and  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  in  mutual  adaptation, 
or  in  cnnse  and  effect.  Peroeption  b  thus  transmuted  into  knowledge  ; 
without  which  transition    there  is    no  intellectual    prt^ress.     Thfl 
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utid«rBt(iDdiDg  of  relation!  is  the  mediatiiig  process  hj  which  object  in 
linked  to  object,  &ct  to&ct,  and  relnCioD  to  relation  ;  till  knowledge,  in 
its  turn,  becomea  the  completed  chain  of  principle  and  troth,  in  the 
nlationa  of  eyetem  and  science. 

Praelieal  Exereitet. — One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the 
general  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education,  is  afforded  in 
the  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  primary  schools  of  leMona 
on  obftcU, — not  merely  the  prodnctions  of  nature  in  animal  and  v^e- 
table  and  mineral  form,  but  the  common  objects  of  obtervation  in  the 
child's  daily  notice  at  home  and  in  school,  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
workshop.  The  young  mind  is  thna  strengthened,  while  it  is  gratified, 
by  the  exerdae  of  traciDg  design  and  adaptation  in  the  various  contrir- 
anoes  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  conscious  understanding  of  re- 
lations and  processes,  becomes  to  the  mind  what  the  expanding  and 
enlivening  influence  of  light  is  to  the  plant;  while  the  self-intelligent 
agent  enjoys  the  double  pleasure  of  growth  and  the  consciousness  of 
it.  Undetstanding,  as  the  mind's  prehensile  and  digestive  power,  ap- 
propriates to  itself  tha  material  of  its  own  life  and  etrengtii,  and  quickens 
and  expands  with  every  acquisition,  till  it  reaches  the  culminating 
point  of  the  fiill  maturity  and  vigor  of  a  well-developed  capacity. 

OhunaUon  of  the  proettfet  of  Natnrt. — Nest  to  the  stndy  of  the 
deineatary  principles  and  application  of  mechanics,  as  a  means  <J  en- 
lightening and  invigorating  the  nnderstanding  by  disciplinary  ex«rcises 
in  tracing  combination  and  operations  to  their  causes,  should  come 
appropriate  exercisea  in  watching  and  tracing  the  ffreat  prveeteet  of 
nature,  daily  passing  before  the  learner's  observation,  and  inviting  him 
to  the  stndy  of  tihoee  larger  dtsplays  of  power  and  intelligence,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  mechanism  of  the  world's  moving  in  space,  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  time. 

The  ehemiitry  of  nature,  too,  should  be  made  to  furnish  ample  em- 
ployment fat  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  in  tracing  the  curious 
relations  which  that  vast  department  of  knowledge  discloses.  No 
science  has  more  power  than  chemistry  to  stimnlate  curiosity,  and  pro- 
voke inquiry,  and  thus  invite  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  evolve  the  bidden  causes  and  secret  influences  at  work  in 
phenomena,  which  the  mind  can  not  contemplate  without  the  feeling 
of  wonder,  and  which,  at  first,  seem  to  baffle  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  through  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  uuderslanding 
learns,  ere  long,  to  penetrate,  in  the  Inquest  of  relations  by  which 
mysteiy  is  solved  and  difficulty  explained.  A  simple  elementary 
course  of  experimenle,  in  this  department  of  science,  by  the  light 
which  it  sheds  on  common  phenomena,  exerts  a  great  power  over  the 
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joxiDg  mind; — BuggeBting  inquirMs  and  leading  to  inrestigatdons 
which  eaU  the  underatsnding  iolo  trakefbl  and  vigorous  action  oa  all 
&cta  acceasiUe  to  obserration.  The  teacher,  who  is  trne  to  bis  office, 
as  guardian  of  tba  yoDog  mind,  and  who  takes  pleasare  in  uding  the 
formation  of  habits  of  intelligence  and  inqnirj,  will  spare  neither 
time,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense,  in  his  endeavors  to  secure  to  bis  pupils 
the  benefit  of  such  aids  to  their  intellectual  culture. 

Combuttd  SxeniH*  <^  Z/hdtrttanding  and  Judgment :  Arithmeiie, 
In  the  department  of  mathematical  science,  there  is  no  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  arithmtlk,  as  an  important  branch  of  exercise 
anddlscipKne  for  the  reflective  foculties,  in  the  relations  of  the  under- 
standing operating  on  nnmbere.  In  tliis  branch  of  culture,  Hie  pure- 
ly mental  prooesees  first  introduced  by  Peataloizi,  and  transferred  to 
American  schools  by  the  ]Bt«  Warren  Colbum,  have  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  but  on  the  whole  field  of  edncation,  and  on  all  the 
details  of  methods  of  instruction,  as  regards  the  principle*  of  rational 
and  genial  development  applied  to  the  human  mind.  Whatevermay 
be  the  case  elsewhere,  there  are  few  schools,  in  New  England  at  least, 
in  which  arithmetic  is  not  philosophically  and  sucoeBefully  tanj^t;  and 
the  vast  improvement,  or  rather  the  entire  renovation  of  the  character 
of  our  primary  schools,  einoe  the  introduction  of  Colbum's  method, 
may  welt  suggest  to  the  thonghtful  teacher  the  immense  amount  of 
benefit  which  would  certainly  follow  corresponding  changes  in  other 
departments  of  education. 

Qeonutry. — Another  branch  of  matiiematics  admirably  adapted  to 
llie  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective  and  reasoning  powers,  when 
applied  to  estemal  relations,  and  one  which  forms,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
vestibule  to  all  the  other  apartments  of  the  great  temple  of  knowledge, 
has  not  oommonly  met  with  that  attention  or  that  place  which  its  im- 
portance requires.  Geometry  is  too  commonly  deferred  till  a  late 
stage,  comparatively,  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  and  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  taught  abstractly,  commenciug  with  its  linear  forma.  But 
the  few  teachers  who  have  ventured  to  break  away  from  the  trammels 
of  routine  and  prescription,  and  who  have  taken  their  suggestion  from 
the  obvious  fact  that,  even  in  early  childhood,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
the  observation  of  definite  forms  in  all  their  simple  varieties,  and  that, 
at  this  stage  of  progress,  form  exists  only  in  the  visible  and  tangible 
concrete,  and  not  in  the  abstract, — the  few  teachers  who  have  here 
followed  nature's  ooutsf,  and  allowed  tJie  young  learner  to  commence 
an  easy  elementary  and  prsotical  study  of  geometry  in  its  relation  to 
toUd  objects,  have  found  no  difficulty  siieing  from  permitting  children 
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e  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  at  a  very 
eaiij  age,  aod  to  ntnpeakable  adrantage,  as  r^ards  the  exactness  erf' 
mental  haUt  which  this  mode  of  discipline  so  pecnliarlj  tends  to  form. 

From  tbe  otmrration  and  study  of  the  m^  the  transilaon  ia 
rational,  natord  and  easy  to  the  oontidention  and  ezanuDatioD  of  its 
titr/ace ;  and  here  ano^r  wide  field  of  thon^t  is  opened  to  the 
mind  of  the  juvenile  learner, — yet  one  which  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  his  focultiea,  and  which  he  can  always  submit  to  actual  surrey  and 
ocular  measurement.  With  the  solid  body  in  his  hand,  the  little 
student  6nds  it  an  easy  and  a  pleasing  step  to  proceed  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  lutfeue,  to  that  of  its  "edpa,"  as  he  calls  the 
boundary  linei  of  the  surface ;  and  here  still  another  dch^tfbl  scope 
of  obeerration  opens  to  his  mind,  as  he  proceeds  to  compare  line  with 
line,  and,  appljring  the  definite  and  exact  relations  of  number,  learns 
to  meatun,  and  thus  to  give  certainty  and  preciaion  to  his  obaervations, 
and  accuracy  to  his  conceptions. 

Oeiural  Efeeti  of  MathematiealDiteipluu, — ^In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  education,  the  modes  of  instruction  in  the  department  of 
roalhemadcs,  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  a  character  so 
definite  andcomparatively  immutable  as  tosoggeat  methods  and  forms 
of  exercise  uniform  and  aim.  Hence,  the  admirable  reaulta  secured  by 
the  discipline  to  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  subjected  in  the 
proeacut^oQ  of  theee  studies.  The  value  of  mathematical  trwning 
oouibts,  chieSy,  in  tlie  exactness  of  attention  and  discrimination,  and 
in  the  orderly  procedure  of  thought  required  in  the  processes  which 
it  prescribes,  and,  consequently,  in  the  correctness  of  conception  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  thus  attained  in  the  habits  of  the  mind. 
Another  invaluable  advantage  of  matlmnatjcal  studies,  connected 
more  immediately,  however,  with  their  advanced  stages  of  mental  ap- 
plication, consists  in  the  extant  and  scope  of  their  operations,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  sequence  of  every  step  in  their  procedure,  and 
the  confidence  which  they  serve  to  create  in  the  mind's  own  action,  by 
tJie  cert^nty  of  its  conclusions. 

The  mun  duty  of  the  teacher,  in  this  department  of  education,  lies, 
from  tiie  veiy  character  of  the  subject,  in  watching  carefully  the 
mind's  fiist  steps  in  the  earliest  stages  of  eierdse ;  so  as  to  see  to  it 
that  the  perfect  rigor  of  intellectual  disdpline  is  attained,  which  mathe- 
matical soence  is  designed  to  produce,  that  there  be  no  yieldii^;  to 
jnvenile  impatience,  tending  to  laxity  of  attention,  careless  assumption, 
heedless  oversight,  and  unconsdous  inaccuracy  of  mental  habit  In 
mOTe  advanced  stages  of  progress,  Uie  sucoessive  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject a&rd,  by  their  own  intrioNO  character,  a  comparative  security 
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for  coTTeotaeaR  in  the  proceaeeB  of  evolution,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  all  studeota  whose  Srat  steps  have  been  cnrefully  watched. 

Common  Mittake. — ^There  is  an  opinion  aomewbat  prevalent,  even 
among  those  who  have  the  control  of  education,  that  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  depending  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  has  but  tittle  effect  on  the  formation  of  to- 
curate  habits  of  judgment  in  relalioos  which  have  no  firmer  fbnnda- 
tioD  than  matten  of  opinion,  or  of  taste,  or  of  melaphysioal  inquiry. 
But,  in  this  view  of  lite  cpoetion,  the  inevitaUe  influence  of  the  law 
of  amiiogy  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  mind  is  overlooked. 
The  educational  efect  of  any  study  lias  not  so  much  in  the  spedfic 
chareoterof  the  subject,  or  the  particular  exercises  of  intellect  which 
any  one  of  its  processes  requires,  as  in  the  analc^us  tendencies  and 
habits  which  the  given  exercise  contributce  to  form.  The  perfect  pre- 
cision of  obser^atioii,  the  scmpolotu  correctness  of  judgment,  and  the 
strict  sequence  of  thou^^  which  mathematical  operations  demand, 
are  invaluable  aids  to  every  process  of  mind  in  which  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  emplojed.  A  disproportdoned  excess  of  attention  to 
mathematics  in  the  ssMgnments  of  ednc^on,  may,  certainly,  be 
chargeable  on  the  plan  of  intellectual  culture  adopted  in  many  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  are  devoted  to  the 
mental  training  of  the  female  sex.  But  this  mistake,  like  that  of  at- 
tempting the  exposition  of  moral  tmth  by  matheniaticai<  fonns  of 
reasoning,  does  not  prove  any  want  of  adaptation  in  mathematics  to 
the  design  and  purpose  of  intellectual  discipline  on  kindred  subjects,  i 

or  in  the  results  <^  such  (Uscipline  in  the  formation  of  mental  habits 
and  character. 

Logical  and  Critieai  Dueipline. — Of  the  great  importance  of  a 
thorough  practical  logic,  for  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  Acuities, — 
a  course  comprinng  processes  of  strict  personal  truning  in  the  art 
of  thinking, — we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  under  other  heads  of  our 
present  investigation,  and  on  this  topic  we  need  not  now  enlarge. 

Another  department  of  higher  mental  cnltnre,  the  art  of  erititum, 
was  briefly  adverted  to,  on  a  former  occasion.  As  one  of  the  highest 
forms  in  which  reason  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  ground-work  of  all 
true  discipline  of  imagination  and  taste,  it  claims  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention in  educational  training.  But,  to  render  this  department  of 
study  truly  beneficial,  it  needs  a  thorough  revision  and  enlargement 
of  its  plan.  As  generally  adopted  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is 
made  to  consist  too  much  of  processes  of  training  by  which  the  men- 
tal eye  is  sharpened  for  the  perception  of  error  and  the  detection  of 
defect.    This  is  but  the  negative  part  of  critical  disdpline,  and  is 
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chiefly  dinctod  to  the  faults  of  othen,  nclhei  than  those  of  the  observer 
himaeir;  while,  as  a  forming  and  moulding  process,  its  chief  benefit 
would  lie  in  its  efBcac;  in  training  the  mind  to  the  perception  and 
recognition  of  potitive  btavly  and  perfeeUon,  and  in  fbnniDg  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual  by  a  strict  but  genial  prsfnitttredisupline, 
tvliicb  should  preclude  the  tendencj  to  deviation  from  the  principles 
ofbeautyand  truth.  To  secure  theresultsof  such  discipline,  a  liberal 
course  of  early  training,  directed  to  the  iDlelligent  recognition  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  art, — as  wss  su^;eated  in  a  former  lecture, — 
becomes  an  indispensable  foundation.  The  reasoning,  on  the  data 
thus  furnished,  would  necessarily  become  positive  and  practical.  The 
mind  would  proceed  under  the  sure  guidance  of  ascertained  principle ; 
and  the  canons,  so  called,  of  criticism,  would  have  an  authority  more 
sure  tbao  merely  tlie  speculative  opinions  of  on  individual,  or  of  a 
class  of  theorizen.  Bat,  so  far  are  we,  as  yet,  from  a  truly  liberal 
standard  of  edncaUon,  that  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  scarcely  can 
we  find  a  place  assigned  to  any  coune  of  iBtlbeUc  study  or  training. 
Yet  no  species  of  discipline  could  be  prescribed  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  generous  development  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason, 
as  tiiat  critical  exercise  by  which  the  mind,  in  the  analysis  and  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  beauty,  learns  to  interpret  to  its  own  con- 
sdousness  the  laws  of  grace  and  of  harmony. 

PhilotopKical  Training. — The  principlee  of  intelUetual  and  moral 
jAilotophy,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  rtfieetive  Acuities.  The  great  fects  which  the  mind 
recogniies  in  contemplating  the  principles  of  the  former  of  these 
branches  of  suence,  and  the  vital  truths  which  it  evolves  in  tracing  l^e 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  call  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment  on  materials  purely  mental,  and,  by  their  very  nature, 
fitted  to  Main  the  mind  to  habits  of  oloee  investigation  and  nice  dis- 
crimination. On  these  habits  is  the  mind's  whole  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  tracing  the  subtle  distinctions  on  whioh  the  eviction  of  the 
profoundest  truths  not  unfrequently  depends. 

On  such  sntgects,  as  also  in  relation  to  logic  and  critidsm,  it  was 
Bu^^ted,  in  a  former  connection  of  our  subject,  that  education  should 
be  rendered  more  penonal  and  practical  in  its  methods;  that  it  should 
comprise,  in  its  measures  for  discipline,  the  mental  efforts  of  the 
student  himself  in  thought,  conversation  and  discussion,  rather  than 
the  mere  endeavor  to  retain  in  memory  the  definitions  and  statements 
of  a  text-book. 

Civic  Training. — The  study  of  ciril  polity,  as  it  comprehends 
Buljects  collateral   to  history  and  to  ethics,  forms  a  theme  welUuited 
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to  ihe  exeroue  of  tha  mind's  reflective  powera,  by  fho  trains  of  thought 
to  which  it  naturally  leads.  As  a  branch  of  edocation,  it  should  be 
extended  to  an  Bttentive  survey  of  all  tlie  political  reladons  of  human 
society,  aa  embodied  in  forma  of  government,  in  n&tional  oonelitutionB, 
in  international  law,  in  dvil  inatitutioos.  Independently  of  the  value 
of  snob  iuveatigations  to  the  intelligent  discha^  of  the  duties  of  Ufe, 
in  all  countries  &vored  with  constitutional  immunities,  the  class  of 
eubjecta  now  mentioned  is  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  higher  rela- 
tions of  education,  as  affording  laige  scope  and  full  exercise  for  tha 
reasoning  powers,  in  the  investigations  and  discnsuons  to  which  such 
subjects  naturally  invite  the  mind  of  the  student  The  discipUne, 
however,  resulting  from  this  branch  of  etndiea,  depends,  obviously,  on 
the  extent  Ut  which  it  is  made  a  matter  of  personal  thonght,  of  writ- 
ten diasertations,  and  of  oral  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  ethical  science,  onr  colleges  would 
do  well  to  arrange  their  eierci»es  on  the  model  of  (he  debating  society, 
or  of  the  moot-«ourt8  of  profeagional  schools ;  so  as  to  elicit  voluntary 
mentd  action  and  effective  co5peration  on  the  part  of  students  in  their 
own  edocation.  The  random  exercises  of  debating  dubs,  as  they  are 
commonly  oonducled,  in  which  little  or  no  systematic  prepwation  is 
made  for  discusnon,  do  not  serve  such  a  purpose.  For  educational 
infiuencea,  careful  premeditation  and  critical  supervision  are  equally 
necewary  to  render  disr.ussion  an  appropriate  discipline. 

Natural  Theoioiiy  forms  another  branch  of  study  peculiarly  fitted 
to  call  forth  and  improve  the  reflective  and  reasoning  powers  of  the 
mind.  Every  new  advance  of  science  gives  additional  attractions  to 
this  ennobling  theme  of  contemplation.  The  profound  thought  to 
which  it  leads,  the  large  analo^es  which  it  reveals,  the  great  trnths 
which  it  urges  home  to  the  mind,  the  sublime  heights  to  which  it 
oondnots  spiring  reason, — all  indicate  the  high  value  of  this  branch 
of  philosoi^ic  investigation,  as  an  effective  means  of  enlaiging  and 
invigorating  Uie  noblest  &cultiee  with  which  man  is  inveeted. 

The  subject  of  natural  theology  is,  by  no  means,  neglected  in  our 
customary  routine  of  studies,  either  in  schools  or  oolites.  It  is  care- 
fully designated  on  the  programme  of  instruction,  and  regularly 
aaugned  to  a  d<ifiuite  term  of  the  course.  But  restricted,  as  the  atten- 
tion given  to  these  sutgects  generally  is,  to  redtation  from  a  formal 
text-book,  little  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  personal  investigation  into 
them  is  felt  on  the  mind  at  the  time,  or  marked  on  the  subsequent 
mental  character  of  the  student.  Personal  examination,  and  actual 
analysis  and  manipulation,  ara  as  much  needed  in  the  illustrations 
which  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  natural  theology  as  they 
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are  in  the  stiuly  of  any  other  branch  of  adence.  The  actnal,  ocular 
iospectioD  of  objects,  ia  felt  to  be  the  only  iDeana  of  efiectire  instruo- 
tion  JD  all  other  subjects  wbicli  require  the  verification  of  principle  hy 
reference  to  fact  Without  the  aid  of  auch  practical  measnres,  the 
best  of  teit-booka  becomes  dry  or  tedioua,  and,  at  all  events,  (ails  of 
exciting  the  earnest  attention  and  personal  interest  which  secure  the 
ener^tic  action  of  the  whole  mind,  give  life  and  vigor  to  ita  habita 
of  action,  and  insure  the  further  prosecution  of  inquiiy  in  after  stages 
of  life. 

To  secure  an  earnest  voluntary  application  to  this  noble  study  is  not 
difficult,  if  the  instructor  take  pains  to  invite  his  studenta  to  peisonal 
investigHtioa  of  the  numberless  evidences  of  Divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  which  are  furnished  in  every  department  of  nature. 
The  pleasure  of  observing,  recording,  and  reporting  these,  is  one  to 
which  the  teacher  who  will  fitithfully  make  the  experiment  will  find 
few  minds  so  torpid  as  to  be  insensible. 

£videneet  of  Chrittimity. — This  subject,  too,  has  its  appointed 
place  in  our  seminarica  of  learning ;  and  that  it  is  a  study  required  in 
our  higher  schools  for  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges,  is  a 
happy  indication.  But,  the  unintellectual,  unmeaning  process  of 
reciting  merely  the  paragraphs  of  a  text-book,  has  the  same  injurious 
effect  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education.  No  subject  can 
be  presented  to  the  mind  on  which  the  importance  of  dear  and  distinct 
views,  or  deep  impressions  and  personal  convictions  of  truth,  are  so 
important  to  the  student,  as  on  this ; — none  on  which  the  utmost 
rigor  of  deduction,  the  closest  investigation,  the  most  cautious  induc- 
tion, are  so  imperatively  demanded.  The  mere  verbatim  committing 
to  memory,  or  even  the  careful  recapitulation,  of  the  a^uments 
presented  in  the  best  of  manuals,  is  a  process  too  passive  for  any  valu- 
able purpose  of  educational  influence  on  the  individual.  The  second- 
hand kuowledge  thus  acquired,  makes  too  slight  an  impression  to 
become  a  permanent  pereonal  possession  ;  as  the  experienced  teacher 
has  sometimee  cause  to  feel  most  deeply,  when  he  sees  a  promising 
youth,  who  has  recited  his  way  sncceesfully  through  a  whole  manual 
of  "  evidences,"  so  enaily  caught  and  entangled  in  the  slight  web  of 
superficial  and  sophistical  arguments  offered  by  a  fluent  fellow-student, 
inclined  to  skeptical  halats  of  thought. 

The  result  is  quite  different  when  the  instructor  prescribes,  not  the 
mere  langu^;e  or  reasoning  of  a  single  author,  but  a  careful  compari- 
son of  several,  and  a  retumi  prepared  by  the  student  himself  together 
with  a  full  statement  of  objections,  and  the  arguments  by  which  these 
are  rebutted.  A  still  deeper  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  when  such  recapitulations  are  made,  not  only  in  the  regular 
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form  of  writing,  but  in  that  also  of  deliberate,  correct,  and,  if  poauble, 
earnest  oral  exprestios.  It  is  thua  only  that  great  and  vital  tniihfi 
can  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  own  mind,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  inseparable  parta  of  itnelf, 

Praetieai  SxereUei, — In  conclnsion  of  these  auggestions  regarding 
the  derelopment  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties,  a  few  other 
forms  of  practical  exercise  may  deserve  attention,  as  matters  which 
devolve  on  the  personal  action  and  diligence  of  the  teacher, — in  regard 
to  the  aid  which  his  living  instroctions  and  intelligent  superviai(»i 
onght  to  fiimiah,  in  addition  to  the  customary  course  prescribed  in 
manuals  or  text-books ;  and  here  we  may  advert  to  the  great  value  of 

(1.)  Syttemalic  Eeading,  as  a  means  of  cultivatjng  reflective  and 
thoughtful  habits  of  minO, — reading,  I  mean,  which  is  atvdy,  and  not 
m^Kpenual;  reading  which  is  attentively  done,  carefully  reviewed, 
exactly  recorded,  and,  if  practicable,  orally  recounted.  Memoiy, 
under  such  discipline,  becomes  thoroughly  retentive,  informatJon 
exact,  judgment  correct,  conception  clear,  thought  copious,  and 
expression  ready  and  appropriate. 

(2.)  An  important  aid  to  systematic  reading  may  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  writing  a  careful,  marginal  tynoptis  of  valuable  works, 
comprising  all  their  principal  topiet,  distinctly  presented,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  penciled  atudt/iu  of  every  prominent  head  or  para- 
graph into  its  constituent  subordinate  dtlaih.  In  the  case  of  standard 
works  of  great  valne  and  permanent  authority,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  draught  a  separate  p/an  of  the  entire  work  under  study,  in  which 
tbe  synopsis  and  tiie  analysis  are  so  arranged  to  the  eye,  that  the 
advantage  of  a  mental  map  of  the  whole  subject  is  secured  for  distinct 
and  easy  recollection,  by  the  union  of  logical  and  ocular  method. 

(8.)  As  a  means  of  training  the  ^icolty  ofjud^mml  to  correctness 
in  its  deciraons,  and  exactness  in  discrimination,  exercises  in  analyais, 
on  ev«y  description  of  material,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In' the 
eaitiest  stages  of  education,  these  may  be  performed,  to  great  advan- 
tage, on  objects  in  nature,  particularly  on  the  structure  and  organiia- 
lion  of  plants,  with  the  aid,  too,  of  the  microscope.  At  a  more  advance*! 
stage,  the  analyus  otlanyuaffe,  successively  extending  to  sentences, 
clauses,  phrases,  words,  and  syllables,  in  written  as  well  as  oral  forms, 
is  anothereierciaeof  great  value  for  sharpening  the  power  of  lUscrimin- 
ation  and  forming  habits  of  correct  judgment.  Sllll  greater  benefit 
attends  the  oral  analyus  of  dUcounes,  essays,  and  other  didactic  com- 
positions, for  tlie  purpose  of  tracdng  their  authors'  trtuns  of  thouj^t, 
following  these  in  detail,  and  afterward  recording  th«  analysis,  as  has 
been  already  su^est«d. 

No.  iL  ivoL  iTt  No.  a.]— aa. 
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(4.)  To  culdTftte  succeufiillj  the  rentoiiing  faculty,  no  metliodiiMnie 
effectual  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  training  the  mind  to  a  perfect 
obeervanoe  of  the  prime  lav  of  Order,  This  great  pnociple  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  young  mind,  as  creatire  ordination  applied  to  chaos. 
The  countleaa  multitude  and  variety  of  objects  Boliddog  obeervstion, 
in  the  early  yaara  of  childhood,  and  even  at  much  later  elogea,  (Aea 
throw  the  mind  into  coafueioD  and  perpleiity,  till  order  comea  to  its 
aid,  and,  like  the  benevolent  fairy  ia  liie  fable,  arrange*  the  compU- 
catcd  manes  and  irregular  accumulal^ona,  and  lets  in  the  light  of 
tyitem  and  method  upon  the  elements  of  the  mental  world.  Conflict- 
ing objects  and  relations  are  thua  parted  by  due  liMtiiurton;  accordant 
elements  and  phenomena  are  grouped  together,  by  their  analogutuDi 
affinitiet,  their  eonnection*  and  dependeneUe,  the  prtdominanee  of  some 
and  the  tubordtTiation  of  others  ;  till,  at  length,  the  authority  of  Jmv 
is  recognized,  and  harmony  established. 

To  attain  this  result,  Seatott,  the  supreme  ordaining  iacnity,  has  to 
exert  ita  power  in  various  modes  of  operation.  Judgment,  as  reason's 
executive,  has  to  eollaU,  examine,  compare,  auociate,  eombint  and 
cltmify  the  objects  of  observation  and  the  subjects  of  cooM^oosness. 
For  such  purposes  no  ezennsee  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  which 
commence  with  the  acdon  of  tiie  perceptive  faculties,  and  yet  involve 
the  use  at  the  reJUetive,  to  a  certun  extent.  Nature's  great  sygtems, 
in  her  three  vast  kingdoms,  famish,  of  course,  the  best  material  for 
GudiezerdBe  and  disdplioe  of  the  mind,  by  combining  with  its  perceptive 
actkto  the  aid  of  reflecting  reason,  in  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
the  vast  domun  of  creation.  As  a  noble  discipline  for  the  rational 
faculties,  in  their  asoendancy  over  those  of  outward  observation,  and 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  and  cooperation  with  them,  no  exercise  can  be 
more  beneficial  than  that  of  surveying,  in  the  light  of  teience,  the 
elements  and  forms  of  external  nature.  An  illuBtration  in  pdnt  may 
be  found  in  the  science  of  botany,  which  is  now  rendered  so  generally 
acceesible  and  so  highly  attractive,  by  recent  manuals  prmentinj;  this 
subject  on  the  ''uatural"sy9tem,aean  instruclive  and  interesting  branch 
of  knowledge  for  all  minds.  Another  example  occurs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom  presented  by  Cuvier,  and  modified  by 
our  great  contemporary  naturalist,  Agasuz.  The  generous  labors  oi 
this  distinguished  instructor,  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  his  fa%'orit« 
subject  before  the  minds  of  teacheis,  in  forms  happily  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  their  schools,  have  afforded  the  best  su^estioDS  for 
conducting  appropriate  exercises  in  this  department  of  education.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  seminaries  will  henceforward  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  admirable  mental  discipline  resulting  (ma  those 
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liabits  of  attoDtin  obserration,  carefiil  examinaUoD,  and  close  analysu, 
as  well  aa  them  of  oideHy  aiTBiigeineDt,  enlarged  contemplation,  and 
sjstemstio  clasdficalion,  which  the  thorough  studf  of  nature  is  so  hap- 
pily adapted  to  insnre. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  bj  the  teacher  that  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  student  is  induced  to  carry  the  personal  obiervation  and 
actital  colleetwm  of  natural  objects,  and  the  care  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  arranges  his  spedmens  according  to  the  requirements  of 
scientific  classification,  which  determine  how  far  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind  will  be  benefited  by  the  study.  There  are  too  many  semi- 
naries, e?en  now,  in  which  the  teacher,  far  from  following  the  instruc- 
tJve  personal  example  of  the  eminent  authority  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  and  joining  their  students  in  the  actual  exploration  of  nature, 
in  the  field  exercises  of  observing  and  collecting,  permit  them  to  stay 
within  doors,  and  "  study  "  the  whole  subject  by  book. 

The  value  of  personal  observation  and  actual  investigation,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  rendering  the  educational  mat«rials  furnished  in 
external  nature,  and  in  the  action  of  the  percipient  intellect  on  these, 
conducive  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind's  rcfiectiro 
power,  is  evinced  in  all  the  other  relations  and  departments  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  study  of  atlronomy,  as  commonly  conducted  in  our 
seminaries  of  all  grades,  has  been,  till  recently,  a  process  of  mere  book- 
work,  of  committing  to  memory  the  succeeaive  sentences  of  a  manual, 
and  repeating  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  actual  observation  of 
the  heavens  was  a  thing  not  thought  of  but  as  a  matter  of  occasional 
grstificution  to  curiosity;  while,  to  render  astronomy  an  effective 
instrument  of  mental  culture,  capable  of  awa^ning  attentioD  and 
eliciting  reSection,  the  nightly  survey  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
firmament,  in  conjunction  with  the  passing  honrs,  and  the  actual  posi- 
tion»>,  or  apparent  shifting  of  the  planetary  bodies,  should  he  continued 
till  tlie  eye  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  tliat  upper  world  of 
wondrous  fncte,  and  the  observer  can  literally  "  call  the  stars  by  name." 

Usny  teachers  have  it  easily  in  their  power  to  render  the  yonng 
mind  this  noble  service,  which  may  stamp  a  thoughtful  character  on 
its  habits  of  action  for  a  whole  life-time.  Happily,  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  now  enabled  to  offer  to  those  who  enjoy  the  superior  oppor- 
tunities of  study  afforded  by  such  seminaries,  the  facilities  for  actual 
observation,  which  modem  sdence  and  art  so  amply  provide,  in  this 
department  of  education.  But,  in  most  of  our  higher  schools  and 
academies, — even  in  some  which  are  hrored  with  the  possession  and 
occauonal  use  of  a  telescope, — the  actual  study  of  the  heavens,  «vm 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  the  humblest  endeavor  to  note  the  position  and 
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moTements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  bo  as  to  enable  the  learner  int^i- 
gentlj  to  read  the  sky,  remains,  as  yet,  a  thing  seldom  attempted. 

Were  early  educatjoa  in  this  department  rightly  conducted,  the 
young  student  would  be  prepared  to  receive  with  delight  those  sub- 
lime revelations  of  astronomical  sdence  which  exhibit  the  laws  of  order 
and  subordination, — of  mutual  influence  and  adjustment, — ruling  in 
the  apparent  "  wilderness  of  worlds,"  and  iudicatiDg  the  controlling 
power  of  that  Reason  which  presides  in  eternal  supremacy  over  the 


CoNOLDDISe  EXFLAHATIONS. 

The  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  ground  aud  principles  of 
intellectual  culture,  which  is  here  concluded,  was,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, originally  presented  in  the  form  of  conversational  oral  lectures 
to  successive  classes  of  young  teachers  and  of  persons  intending  to 
enter  on  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  views  presented  in  these 
lectures  were  adapted,  therefore,  to  &e  mental  circumstances  of 
students  to  some  of  whom  any  form  of  systematic  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  discipline  was  wholly  new,  and  to  many  of 
whom  the  philosophy  of  education  was,  as  yet,  a  field  unexplored. 
This  fact  will  serve  to  explain  the  strictly  elementary  character  of  the 
preceding  discussion,  and  the  familiar  style  of  its  illoBtrations,  as  well 
asthe  frequent  iteraljon  of  special  topics;  while  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  itself  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  ofSce  and  duties  of  the 
teacher,  as  the  educator  and  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  together 
mth  the  acknowledged  too  general  neglect  of  such  considerations, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  lecturer  should  endeavor  to  present  the 
whole  work  of  education  in  the  impressive  light  of  the  highest  rela- 
tions and  principles  of  human  action. 

To  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  therefore,  the  whole  series 
of  these  lectures  may  have  seemed  common-place  and  uninteresting ; 
and  to  others  the  coorae  of  analysis  may  have  seemed  too  abstract  and 
philosophical  for  the  ordinary  purposes  and  bumness  of  education. 
The  contributor  of  this  and  the  preceding  communications  of  the  series 
to  the  pages  of  this  jonmal  can  only  plead,  in  answer  to  both  classes 
of  objections,  that,  for  many  years,  his  personal  field  of  observation 
and  of  action  has  made  it  necessary  for  htm  to  endeavor  to  meet  the 
wants  of  ingenuous  minds,  consoions  of  deficiencies  in  their  own  course 
of  early  tnuning,  and  earnestly  desirouB  of  the  guiding  light  of  the 
simplsit,  yet  the  highest,  educational  principles,  to  direct  their  own 
eSbrta  for  the  advancement  of  others.  Snccessive  years,  occupied  in 
three  of  our  New  England  States,  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  noble 
•^ratioiu  of  those  whose  d»ly  labors  form  the  ground  of  the 
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intellectual  and  moralhope  of  the  com  munit;,  have  convinced  the  writer 
that  the  teacher's  professional  wants  are  most  aatisfaotorily  met  when 
elementary  prindples  of  education  are  simply  stated  and  practically 
illustrated,  and  the  highest  relations  of  human  duty  are  presented  as 
the  motives  to  personal  and  professional  action. — Long  may  the  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking"  of  their  ancestry  continue  to  characterize  the 
teachers  of  New  England  1 

The  allusions  made,  in  the  oouise  of  the  preceding  discussion,  to 
existing  defects  in  "higher"  seminaries,  might  seem  uncalled  for  in  a 
course  of  remarla  addressed  to  young  teachers.  To  explun  this 
apparent  intrusion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  some  of  the  classes 
to  which  these  lectures  were  originally  addressed  included  among 
their  members  indiridnala  who,  though  young  both  in  years  and 
experience,  were  graduates  of  the  highest  class  of  literary  institutions, 
were  anticipating  professional  employment  in  such  establishments,  and 
were  attending  the  course  of  lectures  with  reference  to  the  application, 
in  their  personal  instructions,  of  the  principles  under  discussion. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  relation  of  circumstances,  the  considera- 
tion of  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction,  necessarily 
extends  through  the  whole  educational  course  of  training;  and  defec- 
tive methods  of  teaching  are  but  little  less  injurious  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  forms  of  culture.  The  &ct,  moreover,  is  undeniable,  that 
the  renovation  of  the  character  of  instruction,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  has  uniformly  commenced  in  the  primary  stages  of  education, 
and  won  its  way  gradually  upward ; — a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  reformation,  now  so  generally 
effected  in  elementary  teaching,  more  r^ard  has  been  paid  to  the 
wants  of  the  mmd,  and  less  to  the  demands  of  subjecit,  than  formerly 
was  the  case  in  the  management  of  primary  schools,  or  than  is  now, 
in  the  customaij  regulation  of  institutions  of  the  highest  nominal 
order,  in  moat  of  which  the  tuljeel  of  study  is  still  too  uniformly 
regarded  in  prefwence  to  the  inttrummt  of  study. 

To  some  readers  of  the  journal,  the  intellectu^  philosophy,  involved 
in  the  principles  adopted  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  mental  action 
and  development,  may  not  seem  satis&clory, — as  not  according,  in 
express  terms,  with  established  authorities  on  such  topics.  To  objec- 
tions of  this  character  the  author  can  only  suggest  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  many  of  those  to  whom  his  lectures  were  addressed,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  assume  the  data  of  a  previous  course  of  study  in 
intellectual  philosophy  ;  and  all  that  conld  properly  be  done,  on  his 
part,  was  to  interweave,  with  his  suggeetions  for  the  guidance  of 
iiutmctors  in  their  professional  endeavors,  such  elementary  views  of 
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mentsl  action  and  tendency  m  might  afford  inteUigible  ground  for 
these  BUf^^tions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  feels  free  to  lay  that,  following  the 
Is  of  his  own  instnictor,  tlie  venerable  Jardine,  (a  studmt  and 
ir  of  Dr.  Raid,)  he  could  not  adopt  any  "  system  "  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy  as  such.  All  systems  hitherto  offered  have  contri- 
buted useful  su^eatioQS  for  the  guidanoa  of  inquiry.  But  none,  aa 
yet,  can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  or  complete.  I^e  mittd,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  has  not  yet  received  the  bumble  measure  of  justice 
which  we  yield  to  a  plant  or  a  mineral, — a  caiefiil  obaerration  and 
close  examinaUon  of  its  own  character,  apart  fixxn  the  obscuring 
influence  of  the  conflicting  views  and  metaphyucal  speculations  of 
great  writers  and  eminent  anthorities.  But,  to  the  teacher,  philosophi- 
cal theory  is  a  doubtful  aid,  compared  to  bis  own  daily  inspection 
of  the  mind  itself,  in  its  actual  working  and  obvious  tendencies.  He 
is,  if  he  understands  his  portion,  himself  a  primary  observer,  authority 
and  reporter,  in  the  science  of  mind,  as  developed  in  the  processes  of 
education.  His  work  is  that  of  a  living  philosopher,  in  act  To  his 
yonng  disciples,  he  is  Flato,  and  8ocrat«a,and  Aristotle,  embodied  in 
one  person ;— opening  lo  thdr  expanding  minds  the  highest  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectBal  relations  of  truth. 
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Gtrbt  one  considere  it  a  mstUr  or  course  th&t  all  our  children  go  to 
school  until  they  grow  np  to  be  youths  and  m^dens.  The  obserr^nce 
of  this  custom  begins  at  the  sixth  jev.  But  tho  parents  hare  long  be- 
fore spoken  of  the  school  to  the  child ;  he  looks  eagerly  forward  to  th« 
day  of  entrance ;  and  when  it  taku  place,  h«  is  absorbed  in  his  schocd 
and  his  teacher  for  the  next  six  or  «ght  years  or  more.  We  always 
think  of  children  and  schools  or  children  and  books  t(^tfaer.  To  be  a 
child  and  to  learn,  have  become  almost  synonymous  terms.  To  find 
children  in  school,  or  pasdng  along  the  streets  with  the  apparatus  which 
they  use  there,  makes  no  one  wonder.  It  is  only  the  reverse,  which  at- 
tracts Btt«ntion.  The  school  fills  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
young.  In  fact  school  lifo  is  almost  the  whole  life  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  them  without  iL  Without  school, 
without  education,  what  would  parents  do  with  their  children  f  With- 
OQt  them,  where  would  they  secure  the  young  the  necessary  preparation 
for  actual  lifef 

With  our  present  organisation  of  socie^,  Bchools  are  indispensable 
institutions.  Hany  others  may  perish  in  the  course  of'time ;  many  have 
already  perished ;  bat  schools  abide,  and  increase.  Where  they  do  not 
exist,  we  expect  barbarity  and  ignorance ;  where  they  flourish,  civiliza- 
tion  and  knowledge. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  sending  our  children  to  school  At  school 
they  lean).  There  they  acquire  mental  actirity  and  knowledge ;  the 
manifold  Tarieties  of  things;  to  gun  the  knowledge  of  things  in  he«ven 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  under  the  earth  ;  of  stones,  and 
plants,  and  animals,  and  men ;  of  past,  present,  and  fiiture. 

[The  remunder  of  the  discourse  treats  of  three  points : — 

1.  What  were  the  schools  before  PeatalozDr 

3.  What  did  they  become  by  his  means,  and  nnce;  that  is,  what  are 
(hey  nowf 

S.  What  was  Peataloio's  life  and  labors  ?] 

L    Thb  Old  Sohoolb, 

Our  present  ayst«m  of  common  or  pubUc  schools — that  ia  schools 
which  are  open  to  all  children  under  certain  regulations — date  fiom  the 
discovery  of  printing  in  1496,  when  books  began  to  be  furnished  so 
cheaply  that  the  poor  could  buy  them.  Especially  aAer  Martin  Luther 
had  tnuislated  the  Bible  Into  Qerman,  and  the  desire  to  possess  and  nn- 
duatand  that  invaluable  book  became  universal,  did  there  also  become 
universal  the  desire  to  know  how  to  read.  Hen  sought  to  learn,  not  only 
&r  the  sake  of  readii^  the  Scriptnres,  but  also  to  be  able  to  read  and 
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nng  the  pulma,  mnd  to  lura  the  otccbism.  For  this  purpose  Bdiools 
for  cbildran  were  estAblMied,  which  were  enentMlIy  reAding  sehotdfl. 
Reading  was  the  first  and  priDcipal  stady ;  next  came  singing,  and  then 
memorinng  texts,  songs,  and  tha  catschism.  At  first  the  ministers 
taught;  but  afterward  the  duty  was  tamed  o»er  to  the  inferior  church 
officers,  the  choriBterB  and  sextons.  Their  duties  as  choristen  and  eez- 
tons  were  paramonnt,  and  as  schoolniasters  only  secondary.  The  chil- 
dren pud  a  Bmall  monthly  fee ;  no  more  l)eing  thought  necessary,  sinco 
the  schoolmaster  derived  a  salary  &ofn  the  church. 

Nobody  Mther  made  or  knew  how  to  make  great  pretessionB  to  ednc»- 
tionsl  dulL  If  the  teacher  communicated  to  his  schtdarB  the  acquire- 
ments abore  mentioaed,  and  kept  them  in  order,  he  gare  satia&ctioa ; 
and  DO  one  thought  any  thing  about  separate  institutions  lor  school  chil- 
dren. There  were  no  school  books  distinctively  so  called ;  the  children 
learned  their  lessons  in  the  Bible  or  the  Psalter,  and  read  either  in  the  Old 
or  Um  New  Testament. 

Each  child  read  by  himself;  the  stmultaneous  method  was  not  known. 
One  alter  another  stepped  up  to  the  table  where  the  master  aat  He 
pointed  out  one  letter  at  a  time,  and  named  it ;  the  child  named  it  after 
him  ;  he  drilled  him  in  recogni^g  and  remembering  each.  Then  they 
took  letter  by  letter  of  the  words,  and  by  getting  acquainted  with  tfaem 
in  this  way,  the  child  gradually  learned  to  read.  This  was  a  difScult 
method  lor  lum ;  a  very  difficult  one.  Tesn  usually  passed  heton  any 
&cilily  had  been  acquired ;  many  did  not  learn  in  four  years.  It  waa 
imitadre  and  purely  mechanical  labm-  oa  both  sides.  To  understand 
what  was  read  waa  seldom  thought  oC  ITw  syllables  were  pronounced 
with  equal  fbroe,  and  the  reading  was  without  grace  or  expressioo. 

Whore  it  was  possible,  but  unnaturally  and  mechanically,  teaming  by 
heart  was  practiced.  The  children  drawled  out  texts  of  Scripture, 
psalms,  and  the  contents  of  the  catechism  from  the  beginning  to  end ; 
abort  questions  and  long  anawtav  alike,  aH  in  the  same  monotonoas  man- 
ner. Anybody  with  delicate  ears  who  heard  the  sound  once,  would  re- 
member it  all  his  life  Img.  There  are  people  yet  living,  who  were  taught 
in  that  unintel%ent  way,  who  can  corroborate  these  statements.  Of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  words  whose  sounds  they  had  thus  barely  commit- 
ted to  memory'by  little  and  little,  the  children  knew  absolutely  almost 
nothing.  They  learned  superficially  and  understood  superficially.  Noth- 
ing really  passed  into  thdr  minds;  at  least  nothing  during  their  scboi^ 
years. 

The  instruction  in  singing  was  no  better.  The  master  sang  to  them 
the  psalm-tunes  over  and  over,  until  they  could  sing  them,  or  rather 
screech  them,  after  him. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  instruction  in  our  scboc^  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  centuries ;  confined 
to  one  or  two  studies,  and  those  taught  in  the  most  imperfect  and  mecMn- 
ical  way. 

It  was  natural  that  youth  endowed,  when  healthy,  with  an  ever  increas- 
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ing  cApadfy  fbr  pleasure  in  living,  should  feel  the  abnoat  relucfauiM  ftt 
Attending  school.  To  be  employed  dailj-,  for  three  or  fbur  hours,  or 
more,  in  this  mechAniol  toil,  was  no  light  tuk ;  And  it  therefore  becaine 
Deceasary  to  force  the  children  to  sit  still,  And  study  their  leaGona.  Dur- 
ing All  that  time,  especiklly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  leArfiil 
thirty  yeus'  war,  and  subsequently,  as  the  age  wa«  sunk  in  barbarism,  the 
children  of  course  entered  the  schools  ignorant  and  untrained.  "  As  the 
old  ones  sung,  so  twittered  the  young."  Stem  sererity  and  cruel 
panishments  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  by  them  the  children  were  kept 
in  order.  Parents  governed  children  too  young  to  attend,  by  threats  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  school;  and  when  thay  went,  it  was  wilh  fear 
and  trembling.  The  rod,  the  cane,  the  raw-hide,  were  necessary  appaiA- 
tns  in  each  school.  The  punishments  of  the  teacher  exceeded  those  of  a 
prison.  Kneeling  on  peas,  dtling  in  the  shame-bench,  staading  in  the 
pillory,  wearing  an  ass-cap,  stAnding  before  the  school  dow  in  the  open 
street  with  a  label  on  the  back  or  breast,  and  other  similar  devices,  were 
the  remedies  which  the  rude  men  of  the  age  devised.  To  name  a  single 
example  of  a  boy  whom  all  have  heard  of,  of  high  giAs,  and  of  reputable 
family, — Dr.  Hartin  Luther  reckoned  up  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  that  he 
was  whipped  upon  the  back  in  one  forenoon.  The  learning  and  the  train- 
ing corresponds ;  the  one  was  strictly  a  mechanicAl  process ;  the  other, 
only  bodily  punishment  What  wonder  that  from  such  schools  there 
came  forth  a  rude  generation ;  that  men  and  women  looked  back  all  thmr 
lives  to  the  school  as  to  a  dungeon,  and  to  the  teacher  as  a  taskmaster, 
and  juler ;  that  the  schoolmaster  was  of  a  small  repute ;  that  under- 
strappers were  selected  for  school  duty  and  school  discipline ;  that  dark, 
cold  kennels  were  used  for  school-rooms ;  that  the  schoolmaster'a  place 
especially  in  the  country,  was  assigned  him  amongst  the  servants  and 
the  like. 

This  could  not  last ;  it  has  not,  thank  God !  When  and  by  what 
eSbrts  of  admirable  men  the  change  took  place,  I  shall  relate  a  little  on. 
Let  us  DOW  look  at  the  present. 

II.    Tub  Modbrh  Scrools. 

What  are  our  schods  in  this  present  flflh  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  are  they  from  year  to  year  growing  to.be?  Upon  this 
subject  I  can  of  course  only  give  my  readers  a  fresher  and  livelier  im- 
pression of  matters  which  they  already  understand.  I  begin  with  the 
exterior — not  only  every  town,  but  evety  village  of  our  father-land  has  at 
present  its  own  school-houses.  They  are  usually  so  noticeable  for  arohi- 
lectnre,  airiness  and  dimensioDS,  as  to  be  recognized  at  the  first  glanca 
The  districts  often  compete  amicably  with  each  other  in  their  Appeanuico, 
and  make  great  sacrifices  for  Bupcrionty. 

In  the  school-house  resides  the  teacher ;  a  man  who  is  often  an  object 
of  the  ridicule  of  the  young,  but  who,  if  really  a  Uaeh^,  deserves  and 
possesses  the  respect  of  the  old.  Many  of  course  fail  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate rewanl,  especially  for  thdr  highest  aspirations,  in  their  important 
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oiling;  but  th^ intenul  sources  of  latiB&ction  increue  from  ivy  to 
day,  in  the  power  of  lifting  them  above  the  depressing  and  weuiog 
cmres  of  their  ofBce.  The  coorictioii  is  dailj  gaining  ground,  that  "  what 
men  do  to  tb«  teacher,  they  are  doing  to  their  own  children."  The  teach- 
er ifl  an  educated  man.  He  is  trained  io  Beminarios  established  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  bj  the  state.  The  time  is  past  when  teaching  was 
practiced  along  with  some  handicraft ;  now  undiTided  strength  is  devoted 
to  it.  How  deeply  teachers  are  tiiemselves  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance, and  engaged  in  the  work,  of  steadily  and  continuaUy  improving 
themselves,  is  shown  in  the  seal  with  which  they  organize  and  muntaiu 
reading  sodetiea  and  associations  for  improvemenL 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interior  condition  of  the  school,  and  observe 
its  instruction : — 

The  children  are  kept  quiet  &r  otherwise  than  by  blows.  Each  nls  in 
his  own  place,  busy  at  his  lessons.  Nowhere  in  the  light,  roomy  and 
cleanly  school  rooms  or  halls  is  there  any  interruption,  or  aoy  thing 
diat  could  interrupt  the  attention  of  liie  young  students.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  all  manner  of  apparatus. 

Far  otherwise  than  by  blows  is  the  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
children  characterised.  He  greets  them  with  a  friendly  word,  and  they 
him  by  rising  up.  He  opens  school  with  a  prayer,  and  a  hymn  follows, 
Bang  well  and  sweetly.  Now  b^ins  the  business  of  instruction.  All  are 
earnest  in  it ;  every  one  has  his  work  to  do.  There  is  no  longer  more 
than  a  slight  trace  of  the  plan  of  single  instruction.  All  learn  together 
every  thing  that  is  taught  Formerly  the  only  thing  taught  to  all  was  to 
read,  and  that  by  rote ;  fbr  writing  and  arithmetic  were  required  an  ex- 
tra psyment ;  now,  their  woric  is  r^ulated  by  a  carefhlly  conndered  plaa 
of  study,  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  superintending  auUiorities  of  the 
school,  which  includes  all  subjects  essential  to  the  attainments  of  all ;  ill 
the  elements,  that  is  of  a  general  education. 

At  the  head  of  all  instruction  is  that  concerning  Qod'a  providence  and 
man's  destiny ;  in  religion  and  virtue.  To  instruct  t^e  children  in  these 
great  truths,  to  lay  the  secure  foundation  of  fixed  religious  h^its,  is  the 
highest  aim  of  the  teacher.  Maxims,  songs,  Jbc.,  chosen  with  wise  fore- 
sight, are  ineradicably  planted  in  his  memoi7.,aiid  become  a  rich  treasure 
to  the  scholar  iri  after  life.  The  sinpng  as  a  part  of  the  religious  exer- 
cises. In  solo,  duet,  or  chorus,  the  scholars  sing  to  the  edification  of  all 
who  take  pleasure  in  well  doing.  They  slso  leam  secular  songs,  suitable 
in  words  Hjid  melody,  and  promotive  of  sodsl  good  feeling. 

The  second  chief  subject  of  school  instruction  is  reading.  One  who 
can  not  read  eanly,  loses  the  pKncipsl  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
during  his  future  life.  And  how  is  it  taught  T  The  frightful  old-fkshioned 
drawl  is  done  away  with  even  to  its  last  vestiges.  Children  now  read, 
after  two  years'  regular  school  attendance,  not  only  fluenUy,  but  with 
just  tone  and  accent,  in  such  wise  as  to  show  that  they  understand  and 
feel  wimt  they  read.  Is  not  that  alone  an  immeasurable  advance  F 
Fwmeriy,  the  children  studied  each  by  himself  and  when  they  bareljr 
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learned  to  write  by  continual  repetitioa  of  the  letters  and  liMig  prutiM, 
they  now  acqaire  &clUty  in  noting  down  and  drawing  up  in  the  fonn  of 
a  compodtion,  whatever  they  think  or  know.  From  the  beginning,  they 
are  invariably  trained  to  recite  distinctly  and  correctly,  speaking  with 
proper  tone,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  all  together.  This  exercise  liaa  com- 
pletely proved  for  tiie  first  time,  how  important  it  is  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  and  observe  the  rules  of  syntax  and  correct  speaking. 
In  this  point,  our  present  school  instruction  is  an  entirely  new  art.  The 
dd-&shioned  teachers  themaelvea  coold  sotrely  read ;  now,  the  scholars 

It  is  needless  to  detail  all  that  remains ;  the  entire  revolution  in  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  where,  for  unintelligent  rule-work,  has  been  substituted 
the  means  of  developing  the  intellect,  inasmuch  that  the  scholars  can  not 
only  reckon  easily  both  mentally  and  in  writing,  but  can  also  understand, 
Judge,  and  form  concluraons.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  instruction  in 
the  miscellaneous  departments  of  geography,  history,  natural  history, 
popular  astronomy,  physics,  &e.,  which  ia  intended  for  every  man  who 
pretends,  even  to  the  beginning  of  an  education,  and  by  means  of  which  ~  ' 

only  is  man  enabled  to  comprehend  the  wonder  of  existence,  and  to  grow    , 
up  intelligenUy  into  an  active  life  amongst  its  marveloos  machinery. 

No ;  it  ia  needless  to  speak  of  those  tliinga  and  of  many  more ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  means  by  which  the 
teacher  of  the  present  day  maintains  discipline ;  that  is,  seeks  to  train  his 
scholars  to  obedience,  good  order,  good  conduct  and  deportment,  and  to 
all  other  good  quahtiea.  In  truth,  no  one  who  should  overiook  our  im- 
mense improvement  in  this  department  can  be  said  to  know  the  proposed 
^m  of  our  good  schools  and  skillf\il  educators  and  teachers ;  or  ever  to 
understand  our  schools  at  all.  The  well-disposed  scholar  is  received  and 
managed  by  love.  But  if  the  teacher  finds  himsdf  forced  to  punish  an 
ungovemed,  disobedient,  or  lazy  scholar,  he  at  one  puts  a  period  to  the 
Indulgence  of  his  base  or  wicked  practjces.  It  pains  him,  but  his  sense 
of  duty  prevails  over  his  pain,  and  he  punishes  him  as  a  man  acquainted 
with  human  nature  and  as  a  friend,  first  admonishing  him  with  words. 
Fear  is  not  the  sceptre  with  which  he  governs ;  that  would  train  not  men, 
but  slaves.  It  is  only  when  admonitJon,  stimulation,  and  example  have 
^led,  and  when  duty  absolutely  demands  it,  that  he  makes  use  of  harsher 
means  It  ia  above  all  his  endeavor  to  treat  his  children  like  a  conscien- 
tious &ther.  Their  success  ia  his  pride  and  happineaa ;  in  it  he  finds  the 
blessing  of  his  difficult  calling.  He  daily  beseeches  Qod  for  it;  aud  looks 
with  a  thankibl  heart  to  him,  the  giver  of  all  good,  upon  whose  blessing 
every  thing  depends,  and  without  whom  the  watchman  of  the  house 
watches  in  vain,  if  under  the  divine  protection  any  thing  has  pro^ered 
under  bis  bands. 

Instead  of  a  dark  and  dreary  dungeon,  the  school  has  become  an  insti- 
tution for  training  men.  Where  the  children  formerly  only  remained 
unwillingly,  they  now  like  best  to  go.  Conuder,  now,  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  of  trainii^  must  be  on  the  hearts  and  lives  ot  the 
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cfaUdreii.  How  dudj  millioDS  of  teftrs  lees  must  flow  ereiy  jear  down 
chitdreDs'  cbeeksl  In  QernuDj  bIodc,  more  than  five  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  at  the  same  time.  Is  the  inspiration  of  such  a 
number  to  fiiture  goodness  a  bntastie  rision  F  Must  not  eTei7  depart- 
meot  of  school  management  assume  great  importance  T  It  ia  with  jo;  and 
pride  thatlsaj  it;  I  mjsclf  am  a  teacher.  Nowhere,  in  general,  do 
children  spend  happier  hours,  than  in  school ;  at  moTTiing,  and  at  noon, 
thej  can  not  wut  for  the  time  of  departing  for  school ;  thej  willinglj  lose 
their  bre^&st,  rather  than  to  be  late.  How  waa  it  former^j  F  How  often 
lid  fathers  or  mothers  drag  their  screaming  children  to  the  schoolf 
kad  what  awaited  them  there  f  God  bless  the  men  who  have  been  and 
ttm  are  laboring,  to  the  end  that  the  pleasant  aeason  of  jouth,  which  will 
lerer  return,  the  faappj  time  of  innocent  childhood,  inaj  not  b«  troubled 
with  the  dark  barbaric  stemcsB  of  pedantic  school -tyrants ;  but  that  the 
Khool  may  be  a  place  where  the  children  may  Icam  all  that  is  good  and 
[iralseworthy,  in  milder  and  more  earnest  ways ;  a  place  in  which  earnest 
tnd  thoughtful  men,  fiiends  of  children,  and  loving  the  teacher's  profes- 
uon,  may  feel  and  admit  that  they  have  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  their 
ires.  From  schools  so  conducted,  a  blessing  must  go  forth  over  tho 
nrth.  Indeed,  the  ancients  knew  this.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was 
ligb  prwse  to  say  "He  has  built  us  a  school;"  and  not  less  to  say, 
'He  has  prepared  praise  for  himself  in  the  mouths  of  children." 

The  school  has  become  an  institution  for  training  men  and  women ;  the 
)ld  "school-masters"  have  become  teachers.  Pupils  are  now  educated 
W)m  the  very  foundations  of  their  being,  and  by  intelligible  means.  The 
icholar  is  not  a  machine,  an  automaton,  a  log ;  and  accordingly  the  system 
if  learning  unintelligentJy  by  rote  has  come  to  be  reckoned  a  slavish  and 
l^irading  drudgery.  The  laws  of  human  training  and  development  are 
lolongerarbitrarilyannouDccd,  but  are  investigated,  and  when  discovered, 
ire  raithfiiUy  followed.  These  laws  lie  within  human  nature  itself.  Beasts 
nay  be  drilled  at  pleasure  into  external  observances;  hut  human  beings 
nust  he  educated  and  developed  with  reason  and  to  reason,  according  to 
he  laws  impressed  by  God  upon  human  nature.  Of  these  laws,  the 
choolmaster  handcraftsmen  of  former  centuries  knew  nothing.  Now, 
ivery  thoughUiil  teacher  adjusts  his  course  of  education  and  all  his  ef- 
•xts  whatever,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  nature.  The  consequences  of  this 
nagnificent  endeavor,  in  pedagogic  science  and  art  are  plain  before  our 
yes  in  our  school-rooms.  Instead  of  the  former  damp  and  gloomy  pris- 
ns,  we  have  light,  healthy,  clean  and  pleasant  rooms;  instead  of  dry 
nd  mechanical  drilling  in  reading  and  other  studies,  effective  and  skill- 
iil  education  in  the  elements  of  all  the  knowledge  and  att^nments  re- 
uired  by  man;  instead  of  the  ancient  stick-government  and  bastinado 
ystem,  a  mild,  earnest,  paternal  and  reasonable  method  of  discipline; 
iving  instruction  from  well  wntten  books;  teachers  zealously  discharg- 
)g  their  duties;  in  short,  we  in  Germany,  by  ftill  consciousness  that 
omething  better  is  always  attainable,  by  laboring  forward  alwajrs  to  bet- 
et  methods,  and  by  actual  attainment,  that  the  best  educated  nations  on 
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euth,  the  French  and  English,  are  behind  ns  in  respect  to  educational 
mattere,  we  may  justifiably  take  pride  in  knowing  that  men  from  all  the 
driliEed  nations  in  the  world,  even  from  beyond  the  ocean,  travel  hithw 
to  observe  the  German  common  schools,  to  undeiBhtnd  the  German 
teachers,  and  to  traiiaplant  into  their  own  countries  the  benefits  of  which 
we  are  already  possessed. 

The  young  reader  who  has  followed  me  thns  &r  will  naturally  Inquire, 
how  all  this  happened;  in  what  manner  this  better  school  system  came 
into  being.  And  among  the  names  of  those  noble  men  to  whose  thoughts 
and  deeds  we  owe  so  invaluable  a  cieation,  all  historians  will  record  with 
high  honor  that  of  PestalozzL 

in.    Influekcb  or  Pbstauj^oi's  Lnrs  and  Labors  on  tee  Schools 
OF  EmtoPE. 

[We  omit  much  of  the  details  of  Pestalazzi's  career  as  they  will  be 
found  in  Raumer's  Life  already  refered  to. — Barnard's  Journal  of  Educv 
tion.  Vol.  in,  p.  401.] 

As  PestaloEzi  grew  up,  he  studied  to  become  a.  minister,  but  finally 
decided  to  study  law.     In  thia  profession  he  found  no  pleasure,  although  ' 

he  completed  his  studies  in  it ;  his  attention  being  involuntarily  drawn    *  | 

aside  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  society  around  him.     In  the  high  : 

places  of  hig  native  city,  prodigality,  luxury,  and  contempt  of  the  lower  j 

classes,  were  rife;  while  the  poor  io  the  other  hand,  regarded  their  supo-  ' 

riors  with  hatred,  but  were  prostjate  in  misery,  want,  iguoiance,  and  im< 
morality.     The  contemplation  of  these  immeasurable  evils  of  the  age  filled  J 

Pestalozzi's  heart  with  grief  and  pain,  and  these  feelings  directed  his  , 

thoughts  to  a  search  for  some  remedy.  The  result  of  a  year's  reflection 
upon  the  means  of  assisting  faia  unfortunate  fellow-men  was,  that  it  could 
only  bo  done  by  training ;  by  a.  better  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the 
childrenof  the  poor  and  the  lower  classes  generally.  Like  a  flash  the  idea 
came  into  his  mind,  "  I  will  bo  a  schoohusstcr ;"  a  teacher  and  educator  . 

of  poor  children.     He  consulted  within  himself  upon  this  changed  de-  : 

Bign;  and  seem  to  hear  a  voice  replying,  "you  shall;"  and  again,  "you 
can."    So  he  answered,  "I  wiU."    How  w«U  he  fulfilled  the  promise!  ', 

He  now  became  the  schoolmaster  of  a  world.  ' 

Intention,  Power,  and  Resolve ;  wherever  these  three  operate  together, 
there  result  not  only  promising  words,  but  efficient  actors.  .' 

He  was  filled  with  a  sublime  conception,  which  remained  with  him  un-  i 

til  after  his  eightieth  year.    His  ideal  was,  the  ennobling  of  mankind  by  • 

education  and  culture  To  this  he  devoted  hia  whole  life.  He  could 
pursue  nothing  else;  he  neglected  every  thing  else;  he  thought  of  him-  ' 

self  last  of  all     Ordinary  men  called  him  a  fanatic,  and  cast  nicknames  J 

at  him  and  his  enterprise,  I 

He  continued  his  special  afiection  and  love  for  the  children  of  the  pow.  f 

He  was  veiy  early  convinced  that  thdr  education  could  not  be  success-  ! 

fiilly  conducted  within  the  close-shut,  artificially  organized  pubUc  orphan-  j 

houses.    He  considered  that  they  could  only  develop  prvperiy,  in  body 
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and  mind  alike,  in  the  country;  that  they  ought  at  an  enrly  a^  to  com- 
mence  at  some  country  occupation ;  especially  at  some  useful  and  practi- 
cal kind  of  labor ;  and  that  by  that  means  their  minds  would  derebp  in 
a  ninpk  and  natural  manner. 

[Here  follows  a  sketch  of  his  labors  at  Neuhol] 

Every  child  who  was  capable  of  it  was  set  at  some  out  door  work,  and 
euitabte  labor  was  also  provided  in  the  house ;  during  which  last  time  he 
instructed  Ihcm.  He  was  surprised  to  see  how  little  use  they  made  of 
their  faculties;  how  blind  and  deaf  they  seemed  to  the  most  striking 
phenomena,  and  how  incorrectly  they  spoke.  Accordingly  he  concluded 
even  theo  that  the  development  of  the  faculties,  learning  to  see  and  hear 
aright,  and  speak  correctly,  were  worth  more  than  &cility  in  reading  and 
writing.  The  enterprise  was  too  large  for  me«ng,  and  too  complicated  for 
his  practical  ability. 

[The  experiment  failed,  but  out  of  his  painful  experience  and  observa- 
tion he  wrote  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  which  was  published  by  Decker 
ofBeriin,  in  1781,] 

Amongst  the  nobles,  princes,  citizens,  and  philanthropists,  both  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzeriand,  there  had  been  since  ITTO  a  growing  de^re  for 
social  improvements.  The  conviction  was  all  the  time  spreading,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  bestowing  s  better  education  upon  the  lower 
classes ;  of  opposing  the  spread  of  superstition,  nnd  of  diSuEing  more 
light  and  knowledge.  In  tdurntional  directions,  Basedow  and  the  Canon 
von  Rochow  had  already  distinguished  themselves;  and  thousands  had 
enlisted  in  aiding  thfir  enterprises.  A  book  like  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
flill  of  nature  snd  truth,  must  necessarily  bo  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  author,  hitherto  unappreciated  even  in  his  own  neighborhood,  imme- 
diately came  into  repute  nnd  honor.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
made  in  1783  a  tour  through  Germany,  in  search  of  model  schools,  study- 
ing the  experience  and  operations  of  others,  and  gaining  nn  acquaintance 
with  the  first  men  in  Germany ;  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Jacobi,  &c.  On  his  return  he  delighted  the  world  with  other  useful  writ- 
ings. But  still  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  place  where  he  could 
pursue  undisturbed  the  object  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile — for  we  munt  hasten — the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
nnd  proceeded  onward  to  the  most  horrible  excesses,  Switzerland  was 
ntlacked,  and  in  1798  ivas  invaded  and  overrun.  The  usual  consequences 
of  wnr,  impoverishment,  demoralization  and  barbarism  did  not  fail  to  (o\- 
low.  Such  news  made  the  patriotic  heart  of  Postalozzi  beat  higher.  At 
the  information  that  troops  of  destitute  children  were  wandering  help- 
lessly about,  particularly  in  the  ^^cinity  of  the  Catholic  town  of  Stanz, 
he  proceeded  thither,  obtained  from  the  authorities  the  fp!t  of  an  empty 
house,  and  gathered  into  it  eighty  mendicant  children.  He  says  in  rela- 
tion to  this  occurrence,  "  The  unfortunate  and  ruined  condition  of  Stan^ 
and  the  relations  into  which  I  came  with  a  great  crowd  of  entirely  desti- 
tute, partly  wild,  but  powerful  children  of  nature  and  of  the  mountains, 
gave  me   an   excellent  basis  of  operations,  and   though  in  the  midst  of 
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nuDifbld  bindraD(»B,  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive  experiment  upon  the 
scope  and  grade  of  the  iacultieg  wbich  exiat  uniTeraally  in  children,  as  a 
base  for  education ;  and  Ukewise  to  determine  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
teat  the  requisites  are  possible  and  practicable,  which  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demands,  for  the  educaUon  of  the  conunon  people."  He  became 
their  father,  educator  and  teacher.  Day  and  night  he  was  with  tbem, 
the  earliest  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night ;  he  ate,  slept  and  plajed 
with  them.  In  a  single  month,  they  had  learned  as  much  of  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  his  instructions,  that  often  in  the  eTening  when  he  re- 
quested them  to  go  to  bed,  tJiey  begged  that  he  would  staj  a  little  long- 
er and  teach  them.  Content  and  happiness,  the  blessing  of  Qod,  rested 
upon  the  house.  When  in  1799  the  village  of  Altdorf  was  burnt,  Pesta- 
lozzi  asked  his  children,  "How  is  itf  Can  we  receive  about  twenty  of 
these  houseless  children  amongst  usf  If  we  do  we  must  divide  our  food 
with  them."     "Yes,  yes,"  they  all  cried  out,  shouting  for  joy. 

But  this  pleasure  lasted  not  long.  In  that  same  year  the  French  en- 
tered the  neighborhood,  took  possesion  of  the  building  for  a  hospital, 
and  Father  PestaloEU  was  forced  to  disperse  his  children.  His  health 
was  broken  down  with  care,  sorrow  and  over-exertion ;  and  he  was 
obliged  once  more  to  seek  the  means  of  support  He  therefore  went  to 
Burgdor^  and  established  himself  near  the  town  as  hi  assistant  teacher 
without  wages.  His  new  modes  of  instruction  displeased  the  conntry 
people.  He  did  not  let  the  children  study  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
enough;  and  his  instruction  in  thinking  and  speaking  seemed  to  them 
entirely  superfluous.  But  after  eight  months,  the  superintending  author- 
ity, presenting  themselves  at  the  school,  were  much  astoni^ed  at  what 
he  had  accomplished.  Unfortunately,  his  strength  was  exhausted  in  his 
oral  labors  ^  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  to  reugn  his  situation  for  the 
sake  of  his  health. 

During  all  his  experiments  thus  far,  his  purpose  of  founding  a  self- 
supporting  educationa]  institution  remained  unaltered.  Ho  ceased  opera- 
tions at  Burgdorf  in  1801 ;  was  afterward  established  at  Hiinchen-Buch- 
see  in  Berne,  near  Hofwyl,  where  Fellenbei^  was  laboring,  and  finally  at 
Yverdun  (Ifcrten,)  where  he  entirely  broke  down  in  1626.  The  last  estaty- 
lisbment  was  named  the  PestaloKxian  Institute ;  and  as  such  it  became 
famous  in  all  Europe,  and  even  beyond  the  ocean,  in  America,  &c. 
{{cither  before  nor  since  has  any  similar  institution  ever  attuned  to  so 
great  bme. 

The  work  done  in  that  institution  became  the  foundsdon  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Germany;  and  changed  the  andent  mechanical  schools 
into  institutions  fbr  real  human  training. 

The  fundamental  maxims  upon  which  the  instruction  there  proceeded, 
were  as  follows : 

The  ba^  of  education  is  not  to  be  constructed,  but  to  be  sought;  it 
exists  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  nature  of  man  contains  an  inborn  and  active  instinct  of  devetop- 
mcnt ;  is  an  organized  nature ;  and  man  is  an  organised  being. 
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True  edncmtioa  will  find  that  its  chief  hindnaees  kre,  puriTC  obstnic- 
lions  in  the  way  of  development ;  its  work  is  more  DegtttiTe  thui  podtiTe. 

Its  pcaitive  work  eonaisU  in  stimulBtion ;  the  science  of  education  is  k 
theory  of  Btimulktion,  or  the  right  application  of  the  best  motiTea. 

The  development  of  man  commences  with  natural  perceptions  throngh 
the  senses ;  its  highest  attainment  is,  intellectually,  the  exerctse  of  rea- 
son ;  practically,  independence. 

The  means  of  independence  and  self-maintenance  is,  spontaneous  ac- 

Practical  capadty  depends  much  more  upon  the  possession  of  intellect- 
ual and  corporeal  power,  than  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
chief  aim  of  all  educati<»),  (mslmcdon  included,)  is  therefore  the  derelop- 
ment  of  these  powers. 

The  religious  character  depends  much  less  upon  learning  the  Scriptures 
and  the  catechism,  than  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  child  with  a  God- 
fearing mother  and  an  energetic  &ther.  Religious  education,  like  all 
other,  must  begia  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  it  is  principally  in  the 
bands  of  the  mother. 

The  chief  departments  for  the  doTelopmen  t  of  power,  are  form,  numhcr  and 
speech.  The  idea  of  elementary  training  is,  the  notion  of  laying,  wiihin 
the  nature  of  the  child,  by  means  of  domestic  education,  (the  influence  of 
&ther,  mother,  brothers  and  asters,)  the  foundations  of  &ith,  love,  of  the 
powers  of  seeing,  speaking  and  reflecting,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the 
means  of  education,  according  to  the  laws  and  methods  of  develop- 
ment included  within  nature  itself 

Such  is  the  actual  substance  of  PestaloEzi's  principles  of  education. 
Tlie  consequences  follow  of  themselves.     They  are  these : 

The  fiunily  drcle  is  the  best  place  for  education ;  the  mother's  book  the 
best  Bchool-book 

All  instruction  must  be  based  upon  training  the  intuitive  faculty.  The 
first  instruction  is  altogether  instruclion  in  seeing ;  the  first  instruction  on 
any  subject  must  be  the  same,  in  order  to  fruitAiI,  active  and  real 
comprehennon  of  JL  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  empty  and  vain  mode 
oi  mere  verbal  instruction.  First  the  thing  itself  should  be  taught,  and 
afterward,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  form,  the  representation,  and  the  name. 

The  first  portion  of  instruction  consists  in  naming  things  and  causing 
the  names  to  be  repeated,  in  describing  them  and  causing  them  to  be 
described.  Aflerthis,  it  should  be  the  teacher's  prime  object  to  develop 
spontaneous  activity,  and  fbr  that  purpose  to  use  the  fore-mentioned  pro 
gressive  and  inventive  metiiod  of  teaching. 

Nothing  should  be  learnt  by  rote  without  bdng  understood ;  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  by  rote  should  be  confined  to  mere  matters  of  form.  In 
the  method  of  oral  communication  with  the  scholars  is  to  be  found  an 
adequate  measure  for  estimating  the  clearness  and  activi^  of  tbe  scholar's 
power  of  seeing,  and  his  knowledge. 

The  chief  inducements  to  tbe  right  and  the  good  are  not  fear  and  poo- 
ishmeut,  bvt  kandneas  and  love. 
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These  condDsioiiB  flow  utunllf  iroin  Pestsloid's  ftindomenta]  prind- 
plea.  If  I  were  to  give  a  brief  gtatemeut  of  his  method  for  inUUectaal 
tntining,  I  should  call  it  "  EducatJon  to  spontaneous  actiTitf,  b;  means 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  perceptions." 

This  ajBteia  has  changed  the  whole  condition  of  schools.  It  has  not, 
it  is  true,  fet  penetrated  all  the  schools,  or  all  the  teachers ;  but  this  i° 
not  the  GlqU  of  the  founder.  To  change  a  ajstem  cstabliahed  for  centu- 
ries, ia  the  vork  of  centuries ;  not  of  a  year,  nor  ten  years.  In  the 
development  of  a  nation,  and  in  like  manner  of  a  schotd  system,  there  are 
epochs,  stationary  periods,  crises  and  reactions. 

While  the  beat  men  in  Prussia,  after  1808,  were  laboring  to  effect  a 
a  n^neration  of  their  unfortunate  country,  Sing  Fraderio  William  the 
Third*  summoaed  G.  A.  Zeller  the  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  to  EOnigaberg,  with 
the  coromisBion  of  awakening  the  intdlDCtual  Acuities  of  the  people,  as 
tlio  only  dependence  for  the  rescue  of  the  conntiy.  The  great  Fichte 
had  already  drawn  attention  to  Pestaloid,  in  his  lectures  and  pablications 
at  Berlin.  Afterward,  the  eminent  miniHtor,  Von  Altenatein,  sent  some 
young  men  to  Tverdun  bo  be  trained.t  By  these  means,  and  by  means 
of  the  numerous  publications  of  Pestalozxi  and  his  followers,  with  some 

•  Rudiiiur  wiUh  u  fbOawi  or  lh«  tMI  of  Pradcric  WilUim  III.  I<>  PhuIoeiI  : 

"  When  Ills  kJDi  at  Pnalk  una  la  Mcnifelutel  Jn  1814,  [tiulaxil  wh  tiit  IIL  Ncrenhs. 
Jim,  tu  [Diiittd  Itau  I  iboulduirr  him  In  the  king,  chit  h  a  mif  h(  Ihuk  Mm  for  tilgial  la 
the  eiUK  ofeommsn  acbools,  uid  Tor  timTlnf  Mat  to  muj  pupils  la  YTardon.  On  thg  W17 
ha  r^nled  KTanl  llmea,  nod  I  wu  obliied  Is  lake  him  fnm  the  vahtclt  BDd  uny  bim  Into  s 
hoiue.  I  urgad  him  Id  nlurn,  bol  he  nplled,  •  No ;  ai;  DolblDf  iiboQt  II.  I  moit  an 
the  king,  in  dlaifleril;  If  by  mniu  of  m;  TlilltDtalm,!  rinfla  Pioalnn  child  obUlun 
bdler  cdunlloD,  I  abnll  bo  wall  rapild.' " 
Tha  baneaio  which  (hti  noble  mu  w lihed  ler  ons  child,  biTe  bun  aaautd  ilreulj  lo  millions 

t  Eilnu  ErDin  ■  Idler  which  lb*  Bunm  Ton  AtuoMebi  wrote  lo  PaUloxil,  daied  II1I1 
Stpt.,  ISOe.  al  KUnlfilKii; 

"  Ths  king'a  majeuj,  with  a  tIcw  lo  the  ettdent  Improramanl  of  tlu  nMloiui]  iTatom  of 
educallon,  which  alwaya  lla  ■□  Dear  hie  hsut,  bna  luslf  enlnulad  me,  aadlncUncmlnlaur, 
wllh  Ihe  aTenighl  of  Ibe  aehooll  and  aducalionalirium  In  the  prapei'  Pnailaa  piDTtDCa  ol 

Being  fuUj  caQTlnead  of  the  fml  valae  of  lh«  aj'ilam  of  iBKmctlan  dlieoTand,  and  B 
■klllfallj  earrlad  Into  priclic*  bj  jrourself,  and  npcellnl  ftins  ll  tha  moil  laTonble  Influeiiea 
apou  Iheculluraof  Ihe  people,  I  undeairoliairfmaklnf  Ita  Introduction  Inla  the  elemantair 
(choola  the  baiia  of  a  ihoranjh  aducalianal  refona  In  ihoae  pmiBcaa.  Amaof  tha  maanna 
wbkh  I  eoDlnnplala  fill  thli  puipoae,  one  of  tha  principal  la,  finhwllh  10  aend  to  jrou  two 
anllable  youm  men,  Ihal  thex  maj.  drink  lo  Ihe  aplril  of  jraur  mlln  ajilem  of  educalioa  and 
luuncIIOD,  at  Iba  pared  BDurce,  I  dealialbm  not  only  to  learn  aome  one  dapartmcnt  of  It 
bul  la  maflterallof  Ihem,  In  Ihalr  Tartoua  conHctlonaaDd  deepMnnlt)',  niidarUH  pildanca 
of  yoaneir,  the  emiueni  foondcr  of  tha  lyMcn,  and  with  yiiur  ettclani  ••n\tf'i  I  daiir* 
Ihtrnhy  ibislntereoaraewUhjoa,  not  onlytoacqnlre  ihetpirilof  jnorBjilem,lBillobccama 
DalntdlntoacamplelafltntBafarlhateacher'eTociIlan;  lo  acqutraihe  aameconTictlonoflti 
boll  neas,  and  ih*  aima  ardaoi  inpalSM  to  ponaa  K,  whlehhaTi  Indnetd  joa  10  darotato  U 
roar  whole  Ufe, 

In  orderiDiha  bcitmodaor  procedure,!  derirela  tha  meanwhile  lo  baar  ^n  younalf 
whal  claat  of  fonnj  men  )ioo  conalder  flllaal  to  learn  your  tnelbod ;  what  afe,  natnral  dlipv- 
illlon,  and  prarlow  meulal  Iralninf  would  nltjou  be^  In  oiderthat  llu  lodlvlduakMleelad 
may  mm  your  wlehaa  In  every  raapect." 

Id  ISOIl.  the  mlnlHar  of  public  Initmetlao  wrIM  aa  IbUowa  10  iha  ttaehan  wbo  had  bees 
aenlloTTerdon:  "The  BrcUan  of  public  InilrocLlon  he(i  you  lo  bcUare,  andtoamra  Bfr. 
Peaulonl,  Ihal  the  canae  la  Iha  Intertet  of  the  pnenmenl.  md  «/  hit  mofeery,  fAe  kiTig.  jut- 
tmalls,  who  ara  conTinced  tliat  Dbcralion  from  eilraordinarj  calamiUel  li  fruHlen,  Mid  only 
to  ba  aSaclad  by  a  iharaDfh  Improyament  of  Iha  people'B  education." 

No.  1 1 .— [VoL  IV.,  No.  2.]— as. 
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htlp  tram  the  pressure  of  circuniBtMices,  the  PnuaUn,  or  nther  tha 
PrusBUUi-PesUlozziui  Bcbool-syBtem,  wis  esUblisbed.  For  he  ia  entitled 
to  at  least  half  the  fkme  of  the  Germui  common  tchooU.  Whaterer  of 
excellence  or  emioence  they  have,  they  reallj  owe  to  do  one  bnt  hun. 
Wherever  his  priudples  have  been  dcyiat«d  ttom,  (here  baa  followed  « 
decline.  Whstever  of  progress  yet  renuuos  Tiaible  is  a  development  of 
his  principles.  Whatever  in  onr  system  is  based  on  human  nature, 
is  taken  from  him.  His  experiments  have  secured  their  world-wide  fiune 
to  the  German  schools.  From  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Sussia, 
Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  America,  whoever  desins 
to  study  the  best  schools,  resorts  to  Qermany.  Whatever  &me  they 
have,  they  owe  to  PestaloEzi.  Wise  people  have  made  use  of  bis 
creations  for  oi^anizing  improved  institutions  tot  training  teachers.  Bat 
the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  noble  Swiss.  As  the 
waters  flow  from  that  land  in  every  direction,  in  like  manner  have 
fruitful  principles  of  instmctiDn  been  ditRised  from  it  into  every  country 
where  improvement  can  be  detected. 

The  men  and  women  by  whom  especially  the  method  and  spirit  of 
Pestalozzi  were  diffused  in  Germany  are ;  Frederick  William  III  and  his 
consort  Louise;*  state-councilors  Nicolovius  and  Suvem;  the  philoso- 
pher Fichte,  by  his  immortal  addresses  to  the  Gienuan  nation ;  high  school- 
councilor  Zeller  in  Kdnigsberg;  the  Prussian  teachers  trained  at  Tver- 
dun  ;  namely,  Kawerau,  Dreist,  Henning,  Braun,  Steger  Morsch,  the  two 
Bemhards,  H^nel,  litze,  Runge,  Baltrusch,  Patzig,  Preusa,  Eratz,  and 
Rendschmidt ;  royal  and  school  councilor  Ton  Tiirk  in  Potsdam,  semin- 
ary-diractor  Gruner  in  Idstcin ;  professor  Ladomus  in  Carlsruhe ;  the 
prelate  Denzel  in  Elsslingen ;  seminary-director  Stem  in  Carlsruhe ;  prin- 
cipal Plomann,  in  Berlin ;  seminary-director  Hamisch  in  Breslau ;  Earo- 
Unu  Rudolph)  in  Heidelbei|;;  Bettf  Gleim  in  Bremen  and  Elberfeld; 
Ramsauer,  royal  tutor  in  Oldenberg ;  professor  Schacht  in  Hentz;  sem- 
inary inapedor  Eruger  in  Bunzlau;  seminary-director  Hientzsch  in  Pots- 
dam; principal  Scholz  in  Breslau,  Dr.  Tillich  in  Dessau;  director  Bloch- 
mann  m  Dresden;  principal  Ackermann  in  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne; 
prindpal  de  Lasp£  in  Wiesbaden;  seminary-inspector  Wagner  in  BriiU; 
seminary-director  Braun  in  Neuwied ;  Beroinary-preceptor  Muhl  in  lYi- 
er;  seminary-director  Grafimann  in  Stettin;  catechist  Kroger  in  Ham- 
burg ;  inspector  Oollmann  in  Cassel ;  and  others.  By  means  of  these 
men  the  Pestalozxian  common  schools  were  set  in  operation  throaghout 
•11  Qennany ;  and  in  Prussia,  the  Prusdan-Pestaloizian  system.  As 
during  Pestalozzi's  life  Yverdun  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  teachers, 
BO  afterward,  from  Europe,  America  and  elsewhere,  men  came  to  observe 
tiie  German  and  Prussian  common  schools.  Uay  this  reputation  never 
decrease;  may  it  ever  grow  greater  and  great«rl  Unch  yet  remains  to 
be  done, 

UwKboola  wikducttd  dd  lti>  plmu  and  melbad*<>r  PaMaloiil,  ipeDdini  bmirt  la  tnchTliit, 
aadaMHlla  muj  vijt  ihaH  wbalibondio  rtf (nsnu  tli<  populu  icbixili  of  Fnu>t>. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  Pestalozzi's  labors,  and  of  their  influence  on 
the  popular  schools  of  Germany,  abridged  from  the  Centenniat  Die- 
courses  of  two  of  his  avowed  disciples,  Dr.  Blochinann,  of  Dresden,  and 
Dr.  Diest«rw^,  of  Berlin,  represent  the  extreme  views  entertMned 
hj  the  admirers  of  the  great  Swiss  edacator.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  educaton  and  teachers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Earl  von  Raumer, 
at  one  time  a  resident  at  Yverduu,  for  the  purpose  of  stud^ng  the 
system  and  methods  of  the  Pestalozzian  Institntion,  who,  while  they 
'  acknowledge  the  value  of  Featalozzi's  services  to  the  instruction  and 
industrial  truning  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  true  theory  of  education, 
muntain  that  his  prinoiples  and  methods  as  developed  and  applied  by 
himsel:^  are  in  some  iCBpects  unsound  and  incomplete. 

The  follovring  summary  and  comparative  view  of  his  priodplea,  is 
taken  from  an  article  by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  AmeHcan 
Annals  of  Education,  for  January,  1837, 

Ar  Uie  result  of  his  inresiigstlons,  Pestalozzi  assumed  as  a  ffandamental  prin- 
ciple, that  educalioD,  in  order  lo  fit  man  far  his  deaLinatioD.  must  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  nature,  Tu  adopl  the  language  of  his  folloivers — thai  il 
most  not  act  as  an  arbitrary  mediator  heiween  ibe  cbild  and  nature,  betieeen 
mac  and  God,  pnrsuiag  its  own  artificls!  arrangemenls,  instead  of  tlie  indica- 
tiansof  Providence— that  it  shoaldassisi  the  course  of  natural  developmenl,  in- 
stead of  doing  il  violence — that  ii  Ehonid  watch,  and  follow  its  progress,  iustead 
of  altemplijig  to  tnark  out  a  path  azreeablv  to  a  preconceived  system. 

t.  In  near  of  this  principle,  he  did  not  choose,  like  Basedow,  lo  cnlLivate  the 
mind  in  a  material  way,  merely  by  inculcating  and  engrailing  ever;  thing  rela- 
ting to  eilernal  objects,  and  giving  mechanical  skill.  He  sooght,  on  the  coo- 
Iiary ,  lo  develope,  and  elercise,  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  clpld  by  a 
steady  course  of  ezcitement  to  self-activity,  with  a  limited  degree  of  asuislance 
to  his  efforts. 

II,  In  opposition  to  the  haste,  and  blind  groping  of  many  teachers  without 
system,  be  endeavored  to  find  the  proper  point  loi  commencing,  and  to  proceed 
'-  -  alow  and  gradual,  but  tm interrupted  cooree,  from  one  point  10  another— 

--"s  waiting  until  the  first  should  have  acenain  degree  01  distinctness  in  the 
of  the  child,  before  entering  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  second.    To  pur- 
stie  any  other  course  would  only  give  superficial  knowledge,  which  would 
neither  a9bnl  pleasure  lo  the  child,  nor  promote  its  real  progress. 

III,  He  opposed  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  memory  and  nnderslanding,  as 
hostile  to  true  education.  He  placed  (he  essence  of  education  In  the  harmoni- 
ous and  uniform  development  of  eveiy  (acnllv,  so  that  the  body  should  not  be 
in  advance  of  the  mind,  and  thai  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  neither  the 
physical  uwers,  nor  the  aOecIions,  shonld  be  neglected;  and  thai  skill  in  ac- 
tion should  be  acquired  at  the  same  lime  with  knowledge.  'When  this  point  is 
secured,  we  may  know  that  education  has  re&Uy  begim,  and  that  it  is  noi 
merely  superficiaJ. 

IV.  He  required  close  attention  and  constant  reference  lo  the  peculiatjiies  of 
every  child,  and  of  each  sex.  as  well  as  to  the  ebaracterlsllcs  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  in  oitler  that  he  might  acquire  the  developmenl  and 
qnalincations  necessary  for  the  situation  to  which  the  Creator  destined  him, 
when  he  gave  him  these  active  facnllies,  and  be  prepared  to  labor  snccessiiilly 
for  those  among  whom  he  was  placed  by  his  birth. 

V.  While  Basedow  introdaced  a  maftitDde  of  subjects  of  inatroction  into  ihe 
achoob,  without  special  regard  lo  the  development  of  Ibe  iniellectnal  powers,    ^ 
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of  definite  and  diuio  el  knowledge ;  and  believed  that  then  elements  alMnild  ba 
uoghi  with  the  almost  possible  ^inplicitr,coinpreliensiTene»s  &nd  mntOBl  con- 
neciioD. 

VL  Peitalozil,  as  well  as  Basedow,  dssirad  that  iostraction  should  com- 
mebee  with  the  iDtnitioo  or  simple  perception  of  externsl  objects  and  their  reta- 
tiODS.  He  was  not,  hotrerer,  satisfied  with  ihis  alone,  bal  wished  that  the  art  of 
obaervmg  should  also  be  acquiied.  He  IhoDght  the  things  pereeived  of  less  coit- 
seqaence  than  the  cultiTation  of  the  perceptive  powers,  which  shoald  eoalde 
the  child  to  obserre  compleielj, — to  ezhann  the  subjects  which  should  be 
brought  before  his  mind. 

Vlf.  While  the  Philanthropinisls  attached  ^at  importance  to  special  eier< 
cises  of  rcAectioD,  Pestalozzi  woald  not  make  this  a  sobject  of  separate  stodf. 
He  tnainlaiaed  that  ererr  subject  of  inslrnclion  should  be  properl;  treated,  aiid 
ihus  become  an  eiercise  of  thought;  and  believed,  ihat  lessons  on  Number,  and 
"  oportion  and  Size,  would  gire  the  best  occasion  for  IL 

VUI.  Pestalozzi,  »a  well  as  Basedow,  attached  ereai  importance  to  Arilhme- 
,  particalarlj  to  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  valned  il,  however,  not  merely  in 
I  limited  view  of  its  practical  nsefolness,  bat  as  an  elcellcnl  meaas  of 
- ..engthenlng  the  mind.  He  also  iatroduced  Qeometrr  into  the  elementary 
schods,  and  the  art  connected  with  it,  of  modeling  and  drawing  beautiful  o^ 
jects.  He  wished,  m  this  way,  to  train  the  eve,  the  hand,  and  the  touch,  for 
that  more  advanced  species  of  drawing  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 
Proceeding  from  the  simple  and  intoilive,  to  the  more  complicated  and  diffl- 
call  forms,  he  arranged  a  series  of  exercises  so  gradual  and  complete,  that  the 
method  of  teaching  this  subject  was  soon  bronghtto  a  good  d^ree  of  perfection. 

IX.  The  Philantbropinists  introduced  the  instruction  of  language  into  the 
commoQ  schools,  but  limited  it  Ghiefly  to  the  writing  of  letters  and  preparation 
of  essavs.  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  satisfied  with  a  lifeless  repetition  of  tha 
rules  of  grammar,  nor  yet  with  meie  exercises  for  common  life.  He  aimed  at 
a  development  of  the  laws  of  language  ftota  within — an  introduction  into  its  in~ 
temal  nature  and  cooatraction  and  peculiar  spirit — which  would  not  only  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  bat  also  improve  the  afiections.  It  Is  Impoasibte  to  do  justice 
to  his  method  of  instructioQ  on  ihis  subject,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  tbe  present — 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  its  progress  and  results,  are  fully  aware  of  Its 
practical  character  and  valae. 

X.  Like  Basedow,  Rochow  and  others,  Pestaloni  inlrodnced  vocal  musie 
into  the  circle  of  school  studies,  on  account  of  its  powerful  inSuence  on  the 
heart  But  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  children  shoald  learn  to  sing  a  few  melo- 
dies by  note  or  by  ear.  He  wished  them  to  know  the  roles  of  melody  and  rhythm, 
and  dynamics — to  panue  a  regular  course  of  instructiou,  descending  to  its  very 
elements,  and  rendering  the  musical  notes  as  familiar  as  the  sounds  of  tbe  let- 
ters. The  extensive  work  of  Nagell  and  Pfeifier  has  contributed  very  much  lo 
give  this  branch  of  instruction  a  better  form, 

XI.  He  opposed  the  abuse  which  was  made  of  the  Socratic  method  In  manjr 
of  the  Philanthropinic  and  other  schools,  by  attempting  to  draw  something  out 
of  children  before  they  had  received  any  knowledge.  He  recommends,  on  iho 
contrary,  in  the  early  periods  of  instruction,  the  established  method  of  dictation 
by  the  teacher  and  repetition  by  the  scholar,  with  a  proper  regard  to  rhythm, 
and  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  the  mathematical  and  other  subjects  which 
involve  reasoning,  the  modern  method,  in  which  the  teacher  merely  gives  out 
(he  problems  in  a  proper  order,  and  leares  tbem  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils,  by 
the  exertion  of  their  own  powers. 

XII.  Pestalozzi  opposes  strenaously  the  opinion  that  religions  Instruction 
shoald  be  addressed  eiclusively  to  thfa  nnderatanding ;  and  shows  that  religion 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  it  should  not  be  enstamped  from  with- 
out, but  developed  from  within;  that  the  basis  of  religious  feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  childish  disposition  to  love,  to  Ihanknilness,  lo  veneration,  obedi- 
ence and  conSdence  toward  its  parents;  that  these  should  be  cultivated  and 
sirengihened  and  directed  toward  God;  and  that  religion  shonld  be  formally 
treated  of  at  a  later  period  in  conneciion  with  the  feelings  Ihus  eicli^.  As  be 
requires  tha  mother  lo  direct  the  first  development  of  all  the  faculties  ofher  child, 
he  assigns  lo  her  especially  the  lask  of  first  cultivating  the  religious  feelings. 

XIII.  Pestalozzi  agreed  with  Basedow,  that  mutual  aSection  oi^ht  to  reign 
between  the  educator  and  die  pupil,  both  In  the  hcvse  and  in  tbe  school,  in  oi> 
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4n  to  lender  edauiioa  elbcnul  and  nsefal.  Be  waa,  therefore,  as  little  dts. 
pMed  as  Basedow,  to  tnstain  school  despotism ;  bat  he  did  not  relj  on  atlificial 
excitementa,  sach  as  those  addressed  to  emulation.  He  pieferred  that  the  chil- 
dRD  ahcHild  fiod  their  best  reverd  in  the  consciousness  of  Increased  intellectiuil 
vigor  i  aDd  expected  the  teacher  to  render  the  instruction  so  atlractire,  that  the 
ddighlfol  &eliDg  of  progress  Bhoald  be  the  sinmgESI  excitement  to  indostij  and 
lonioralitr. 

XIV.  Feaialozzi  attached  as  mneh  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
bodil;  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  the  Fhilanthropinisis,  and  in 
laa  nanicatioDS,  ported  out  a  graduated  course  for  this  purpose.  But  as  Guts- 
nmuu,  Vietb,  Jabn,  and  Clias  treated  this  subjectTery  fully,  nothing  farther 
was  written  concerning  it  bj  his  immediate  followers. 

Such  are  the  great  principles  which  entitle  Pestalozzi  to  the  high  praise  of 
havlllg  given  a  more  oaioral,  a  more  compreheoslre  and  deeper  Ibuudation  for 
eduction  and  instruction,  and  of  having  called  into  being  a  method  which  is 
tti  superior  to  anj  thai  preceded  it. 

Bat  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  svstem  of  edncation  adopted  by  Peata- 
loEzi,  truth  requires  us  lo  state  that  It  also  involves  serious  delects. 

1.  In  bis  leal  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  for  those  modes  of 
inilruclion  which  were  calcalated  to  develop  and  invigorate  iU  facilities,  Pes- 
taloait  forgot  too  much  the  neccsaiif  of  general  positive  knowledge,  as  [he  ma- 
terial for  iDonght  and  for  practical  use  in  future  liie.  The  pupils  of  his  cslab- 
lishment,  instructed  on  his  plan,  were   loo  often  dismissed  wilh  inielleclnal 

Kivere  which  were  vigorous  and  acute,  bnt  without  the  stores  of  knowledge 
portant  for  immediate  use — well  qualified  for  mathematical  and  abstract 
leasoDing,  btit  not  prepared  lo  apply  it  to  the  business  of  common  life. 

2.  He  commenced  with  iniuiUve,  mathematical  sindies  too  early,  attached 
loo  much  importance  to  them,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  time  to  them,  which 
did  not  allow  a  teasouable  attention  to  other  studies,  and  which  prevented  the 
legdlar  and  harmonioos  cultivation  of  other  powers. 

3.  Themcltsiof  inatmction  was  also  defective  in  one  important  point.  Sim- 
pllficaiiaii  was  eanled  too  far,  and  continued  loo  lotig.  The  mind  became  so  ac- 
costonwd  to  receive  knowledge  divided  into  iLs  most  simple  elements  and  small- 
est portiona,  that  it  was  not  prepared  lo  embrace  complicated  ideas,  or  lo  make  v 
Ihote  rapid  strides  in  inveatigatton  and  conclusion  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  a  sound  education,  and  which  indicates  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  mental  vigor  both  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  practical  liie. 

4.  He  attached  too  lillle  importance  to  testimony  as  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  and  devoted  too  little  attention  to  historical  truth.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe  that  hiator^  was  bat  a  '  tissue  of  lies ;'  and  (brgot  that  it  was 
necessar]'  to  occupy  the  pnpil  with  man,  and  with  moral  events,  as  well  as  wilh 
nature  and  matter,  If  we  wish  to  cultivale  properly  his  moral  powers,  and  ele- 
vate him  above  the  material  world. 

b.  Bat  above  all,  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  reference  to  religious  edncation, 
he  fe!)  into  an  important  error  of  his  predecessors.  His  too  exclusive  attention 
to  matbematical  and  scientific  snbjecls,  tended,  like  the  system  of  Basedow,  to 
give  his  pnpila  the  habit  of  undervaluing  historical  evidence  and  of  demanding 
rational  demonstration  for  every  tmth,  or  of  requiring  tbe  evidence  of  their 
aenses.  or  something  analogous  to  it,  to  which  they  were  constantly  called  to 
appeal  in  their  studies  of  Natural  History. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  way,  that  man^  men  of  profound  scientific  attainments 
bave  been  led  to  reject  tbe  evidence  of  revelalion,  and  some,  even,  strange  as  it 
may  seern,  to  deny  the  existence  of  Him,  whose  works  and  laws  they  study. 
In  some  of  the  early  PestaloMian  schools,  feelings  of  this  nature  were  particu- 
larly cherished  by  the  habit  of  asserting  a  falsehood  in  the  lessons  on  Mathe- 
matics or  Natural  history,  and  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  contradict  it  or  dis- 
prove it  if  they  did  not  admit  its  truth.  No  improvement  of  the  iniellcclual 
powers,  can,  in  our  view,  compensate  lor  the  injary  lo  the  moral  sense  and  the 
diminished  respect  for  iruib,  which  will  naturally  result  from  such  a  course. 

6.  While  Pestalozzi  disapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  Fhilanibropinlsts  to 
draw  forth  from  the  minds  of  children,  t>efore  they  had  stores  of  knowledge,  he 
seemed  toforget  the  application  uf  bis  principle  to  moral  subjects,  or  lo  imagine 
thai  this  most  elevated  species  of  knowledge  was  innate.  He  attempted  too 
much  lo  draw  from  the  minds  of  his  pnnils  those  great  truths  of  religion  and  the 
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apiriroal  vorid  vbichcan  onljbe  tcqnired  fromTerelRilon;  and  thnal«d  tbem 
to  ims^e  ihej  were  campeleat  to  judge  on  this  subject  wilhoul  eitetna]  aid- 
It  is  obvioos  Ibai  sacb  a  coune  would  fall  ia  mo«l  uobaDpilr  with  iha  tenden- 
cies produced  by  other  parts  of  the  plan,  and  that  we  cautd  oat  hope  to  edncate 
ia  sDch  a  mode,  a  truly  Christiau  commuDity. 

The  persona!  charaeierof  Pestalozzi  also  influenced  his  views  and  methods  of 
education  oo  religious  subjects.  He  was  lemarkably  the  cieatore  of  power- 
fill  impulses,  whico  were  usaallj  of  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  k ina ;  and 
be  preserred  a  child-like  characieT  in  this  respect  even  to  old  age.  It  was 
probably  this  lemperamenl,  which  led  him  to  estimate  at  a  low  rale  the  import- 
ance of  positive  religious  truth  in  the  educBlion  of  children,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  mere  habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  toward  earthly  friends  and 
benefactors,  would,  of  course,  he  transferred  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  whenerer 
his  character  should  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  fundamental 
error  of  this  view  was  established  by  the  nobappy  experience  of  his  o«n  instl- 
tutioD.  His  own  example  afforded  the  most  striking  evidence  that  the  noblest 
impulses,  not  directed  by  established  principles,  may  lead  lo  imprudence  and 
ruin,  and  thas  defeat  ilieir  own  ends.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  frequently  occurring,  on  which  be  was 
reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of  the  means  of  supplying  bis  large  family,  be 
borrowed  four  hundred  dollars  from  a  friend  for  the  parpDse.  In  going  home, 
he  met  a  peasant,  wringing  bis  hands  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.  Pes- 
talozzi put  the  entire  bag  of  tnoney  into  bis  hands,  and  ran  off  to  escape  hii 
thanks.  These  circumstances,  combined  wilb  the  want  uf  tart  in  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  bis  powers  of  usefulness  as  a 
practical  instructor  of  youth.  The  rapid  progress  of  bis  ideas  rarely  allowed 
him  10  execute  his  own  plans;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system,  loo 
much  time  was  employed  in  the  profound  development  of  principles,  to  admit 
of  much  attention  lo  their  practical  application, 

Bui,  as  one  of  his  admirer?  observed,  it  was  his  province  to  educate  ideas  and 
not  children.  He  combated,  with  ansbrinking  boldness  and  Dntiring  perse- 
verance, through  a  long  life,  the  prejodices  and  abuses  of  the  age  in  relerence  lo 
edtication,  both  by  his  eiampleand^y  bisnumeronspnblleations.  He  attacked 
wilb  great  vigor  and  so  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite  maxim  of  bisolry 
and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  deifotion  are  the  legiticaale  ofispring  of  Igno- 
raace.  He  denounced  that  degrading  system,  which  considers  it  enough  to 
enable  tnan  to  procure  a  subsistence  (or  himself  and  his  o^nring— and  in  this 
manner,  merely  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  forest;  and  which 
deems  every  thing  lost  whose  value  can  not  be  estimated  in  money.  He  ni^ed 
upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  the  solemn  duties  which  Divine  Providence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  in  commilling  to  their  charge  the  present  and  future  destinies  of 
their  fellow-beings.  In  this  way,  be  pnidtieed  an  impulse,  which  pervaded  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  which,  by  means  of  his  popularand  theoretical  worits, 
reached  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  Ibe  palaces  of  the  great.  His  institution 
at  Yverdun  was  crowded  with  men  of  eveiy  nation;  not  merely  those  who 
were  led  by  the  same  impulse  which  inspired  bim,  but  by  the  agents  of  kings 
and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions,  who  came  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted wilb  his  principles,  in  order  to  become  bis  fellow-laborers  in  othet 
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Tri  act,  establiBhitig  the  State  Refbrm  School  tor  Qirls,  wu  passed  hj 
the  Legislature  of  Mssaachusetta,  on  the  21st  of  Msj,  1866,  and  the 
OommisBionert  appointed  for  this  purpose,  located  the  school  in  the  quiet 
and  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster,  where  thej  proceeded  to  erect, — instead 
of  one  large  boilding,  surrounded  bj  walls,  or  forming  a  wall  itself  by 
inclosing  a  hollow  square, — several  edifices,  plain  in  their  architecture, 
and  arranged  to  accommodate  separate  &milies,  forming  together  a  litUe 
industrial  village  around  theb  common  chapeL  In  these  edifices,  on  the 
i)7th  of  August,  1866,  the  school  was  opened, — the  first  industrial,  re- 
formatoiy  school,  upon  the  bmilj  ejetem,*  as  distinguished  from  the 
penitentiary,  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  its  success,  we  belieTe^ 
is  destined  to  modiff  our  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies. 

Each  house,  of  which  three  are  now  occupied,  is  perfect  in  itself^ 
hATing  accommodation  for  the  instruction,  industry  and  domestic  tnuning 
of  thirty  ^Is.  Each  of  them  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  constructed  in 
the  form  of  an  L.  Entering  at  the  fivnt  door,  which  is  near  the  angle  of 
the  L,  on  the  right  is  the  parlor ;  from  which  opens  the  "  work  room," 
likewise  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance ;  next,  is  a  small  Ughted  room, 
or  closet,  and  beyond  is  the  school  room.  Opposite  the  "  work  room  "  is 
the  laundry  and  a  large  closet  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  dining 
room,  and  beyond  that  is  the  pantiy  and  kitchen,  with  a  bath  room,  wash 
room  and  drying  room. 

Over  each  house  two  matrons,  (one  called  the  assistant,)  and  affection- 
ately addressed  as  mother  and  aunt  by  the  girls,  are  placed,  into  whose 
hands  is  given  the  entire  care  and  disciphne  of  the  hmily ;  the  superin- 
tendent being  their  counselor,  and  afibrding  advice  and  ud  whenevOT 
requested.    In  addition  to  tbe  three  homes,  is  a  house  for  the  superin- 

■  How  1*1  lbs  rnmmlwliiniin.  In  their  plan  of  arjuliulon,  whieh  iiBen  ■>  nuMrtdly 
froralhU  oftlHSUIaRalannacluMllerbOTaitWMIbora',  wer*  laflugnud  b^lb*  "LiOer" 
idOrtmed  to  Ihem  bj  Or.  B,  Q.  Howe,  we  bus  no  memoi  oC  knowlnf,  bol  w«  BdriM  ererf 
eammltlHTnaD  ud  CADuniBloner,  eiid  ever;  leflslatorud  pbllmlhraplat,  vha  wiihntodo 
■DmerblDg  for  the  refaniuUDii  and  «leTaIlan  of  viclouBr  or  vjcloiul/  dlnpoaed  girb  or  bo^  b3 
rev)  IbU  Letter,  ud  iIb  to  remd  IhangblTullT  mj  good  tccoaot  of  the  Fum  RelbniulorT, 
UMeltnTln  Fruce;  of  tbaRongb  Hddh.  et  Horn  nesr  Bunbiuj ;  of  lb*  Red  HillFulQ 
Bebsol  jbr  Boji  otur  I^ondon,  end  of  the  Red  Lodge  Rebrm  School  for  Oirit  oar  BrlMol, 
Enlliwd.  end  Iher  un  Dot  tell  to  ■>«  that  inf  InatKiillaD  which  ilmi  u  the  refonnUlan  of 
tbl*  elua  of  joaat  penou,  ud  eqwclel];  of  gfrli,  muet  bare  a*  much  of  [he  Amu,  tba 
fimUy,  and  ibe  teluxi  in  ft  ta  li  practkabla;  and  man  of  the  dall^  and  hoarlr  nioral 
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teadent,  who  is  also  the  duplun  of  the  institution,  »  house  for  the 
bnuer,  and  a  ch^el. 

Besides  the  facilitiei  in  the  building  for  organizing  the  institntioii  on 
the  basis  of  the  &mil]r,  it  differs  from  others  in  that  its  sulgects  are  saved 
from  the  dishonor  of  a  sentence  from  a  criminal  tiibunaL  No  girl  is  sent 
to  it  from  the  courts ;  but  special  commissioners  are  ^iptHuted  bj  the 
ezecntiTe,  (the  judges  of  probate  beiag  oommismoners  m  officio,)  in  the 
Tarious  towns  in  the  state,  before  wfa<Hn  the  giris  are  brought,  and  who 
have  authority  to  comnut  them  to  the  institution  for  the  term  of  their 
miooritj.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  succor  and  save  such  giris, 
under  sixteen,  as  are  axpoied  to  a  life  of  crime,  through  orphanage,  va- 
grancj,  unsuitable  homes,  etc. ;  or  haTe  been  guilty  of  acts  of  petty 
crime,  but  have  not  become  habitual  and  hardened  ciiminala. 

The  school  differs  &om  others  of  the  same  class,  in  that  it  proposes  to 
retain  its  subjects  solely  by  a  moral  and  social  power,  rather  than  by 
walls,  locks  and  bars.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dmple  paling  fence,  and 
the  girls  take  thdr  eserdse  as  freely  upon  the  lawn  as  cluldren  of  the 
common  schools.  There  have  been  (in  mx  mootlis)  bnt  two  slight  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  the  officers  feel  no  more  anxiety  in  reference  to 
this,  after  a  pupU  has  remained  long  enough  to  awaken  a  personal  affec- 
tion for  the  matrons,  than  parents  do  in  re&rence  to  their  children.  The 
trustees  reason  that  it  Is  better  to  be  subjected  to  some  inconvenience  in 
securing  the  return  of  fugitives,  i^  on  rare  occasions,  there  are  attempts 
to  leave  the  premises,  than  to  break  so  seriously  into  the  ismily  plan  as  to 
introduce  phj^cal  restrunt  In  the  case  of  two-thirds  of  the  present 
inmates,  no  ordinary  inducement  could  lead  them  to  leave,  without  per- 
mission. The  punishments  are  simple,  appealing  rather  to  the  moral 
sense  than  to  a  fear  of  bodily  suffering.  The  discipline  chiefly  relied 
npou,  and  thus  &r  failing  in  no  instance,  is  secluuon  from  their  compan- 
ions in  their  own  or  another  room,  with  a  light  diet,  and  the  affectionate 
and  christian  expostulation  of  the  matron.  The  most  impertinent  and 
obstinate,  after  a  period  of  excluaon  from  the  sode^  of  their  companions, 
and  of  reflection,  yield  to  the  discipline  of  the  school 

These  girls  are  placed  in  the  institution  until  their  mqority,  but  the 
trustees  have  authority  to  bind  them  out  in  suitable  fkmiliee,  whenever 
in  their  judgment  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child  that  this 
should  be  done,  or  when  the  woric  of  reformation  is  so  far  completed  as 
to  give  them  confidence  in  the  friture  integri^  and  Tirtne  of  their 
previous  wards. 

The  institution,  since  its  opening,  has  been  under  the  immediate  care 
of  Rev,  Bradford  E.  Pierce,  who  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
bright,  hopeful,  cheerfbl  tonper,  the  kind  sympathies,  the  enthu^astio 
devotion  to  the  best  spiritual  interests  of  his  charge,  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success. 

We  give  below  a  communication  from  a  valued  correspondent,  after  a 
ncent  vi^t  to  tttis  interesting  institution. 
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"Tax  nnmbo'  of  inmatea  oT  the  HiboDl,  (or  oT  all  the  fiuniliM  into  wbioh  it  Is 
BubdiTided  fbr  better  moral  aaperrinoD  and  oare,)  naa,  at  the  dose  of  the  period, 
oomm^oiiig  with  the  opening  of  the  establtahoient  and  extending  to  the  1  at  of 
December  Uat,  33 ;  reouTed  doriog  the  present  jmt,  np  to  September  30th,  the 
number  ia  S8.  Of  these,  fonr  were  fimnd  nnaaJtable  for  the  purpowa  of  awih  a 
■ehooljiind  dieeharged  as  aach ;  two  only  have  esoaped, — avet7miallsnniber,caik 
aidering  the  &at  that  none  but  moral  aaf^oarda  are  adopted  aa  meana  of  retention ; 
two  have  been  indentured  in  bvoraUe  atnatlona.  Hie  whole  nombec  now  in  the 
Bohool,  (lalOotober,  lS5T,)iB92.  The  State,  we  thna  aee,  haa  under  ita  gnardian 
oare,  in  this  Mendly  home,  s  (smily  of  nearly  100  aotnal  or  virtnal  orphan  (prla. 

Hie  finir  nnifni  mentioned  as  diechorged  were  not  so  treated  on  moral  gronnda, 
bat  on  thoBs  of  either  insanity  or  peonliar  phyaioal  circunitaiKiee,  which  rendered 
llieir  excloiiou  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  pnpils  of  the  aohool. 

The  limits  oF  aooommodation  in  the  houses  oonneoled  with  the  soboo]  were 
reached  by  the  lOlh  of  Jane ;  and  applications  tor  admission  have  been  made  in 
anffieient  number  to  require  the  ereetion  of  another  bnilding,  if  not  two. 

The  degree  of  ancoeas  attending  the  measures  adopted  in  the  aehool  for  the 
personat  and  moral  aa  well  as  inteliectoal  benelit  of  the  pnpila,  is  highly  enooor- 
■ging.  A  great  ohange  has  been  wrought  on  the  habits  of  many  of  those  who 
have  been  inmates  of  the  ealabliahment  for  a  period  sufficient  tc  allow  opportonily 
of  judging  of  the  probable  permsnonoy  of  its  inflnenoe,  T%e  kind-  and  jodidona 
auperrisioa  exerted  by  the  Snperintondent,  who  seems  to  be  moat  happily  adapted 
to  such  a  oharge,  and  the  unwearied,  patient  and  genial  management  of  the  mat- 
rons and  insbiioO'easea,  aeem,  tbna  &r,  to  be,  in  a  measure,  rewarded  by  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  attention,  order,  obedienoe,  neatness  and  ]n^riety  wbioh  parades  the 
aebool,  not  only  when  aiaembled  toi  general  purposes  of  deToUon  and  religiooa 
instrucdon,  but  when  ooonpied  with  the  iadoatrial  em ploymenta  and  school  lessons 
conducted  in  the  separate  houses  which  form  the  homes  of  the  respectife  gronps 
into  which  the  inmates  are  divided,  as  members  of  fiuniliea.  Tie  general  aspect 
of  the  pupDs  ia  that  of  dodlity  and  cheerfulness,  active  and  healthy  habits,  and 
personal  neatness.  To  these  remits  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  diSerent 
houses,  together  with  the  healthful  diet  and  regimen  adopted,  not  less  than  the 
personal  care  and  attention  of  the  matrons,  have  largely  eontribnted. 

With  all  advantages  in  their  favor,  however,  the  task  of  creating  and  muntain- 
ing  such  results  must  devolve  a  vast  amount  of  toil,  and  care,  and  oeaseleas  watch- 
ftalness,  on  the  Superintendent  and  the  mstroni.  Such  a  sohod,  notwithstanding 
die  desire  to  have  it  maintain  a  preventive  rather  than  a  reformatory  cbaraeter, 
muat  contan  many  elemenla  ot  deep-seated  evil ;  requiring  every  resort  of  tact 
and  inflnenoe  to  counteract  their  tendency,  and  to  prevent  the  contact  of  vice  with 
vice  trom  oauring  the  school  Uaelf  to  beoome  a  souroe  of  injury  to  ita  inmatea. 

It  would  seem  espedalty  desirable  that,  in  fbtnre  oases  ot  admission,  the  prefer- 
ence dionld  be  given  to  the  youngest  class  of  osndidalea,  so  as  to  render  the  in- 
tended infiuenoe  of  the  school  in  salutary  training  piaoticaUe,  and  to  insure  th« 
tme  eoonomy  in  State  expenditure.  The  obduracy  of  oonGrmed  habit  renders  the 
moral  condition  of  an  older  clan  of  pupils  nearly  hopelew,  and  impedes  the  goo4 
InSaenoe  which  might  otherwise  be  exerted  on  the  younger.  It  is  matter  of  re- 
gret, therefbre,  to  read  the  fbltowing  olosnGoation,  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
agea  in  the  present  number  d  inmates :  over  &Heea,  3S ;  between  twdve  and  fif- 
teen, 49 ;  between  ten  and  twelve,  15  ^  between  seven  and  ten,  8.  It  is  plearing, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  influence  of  the  aohool  has  already  had  such  an  efibot 
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OD  *o>ne  of  eren  the  older  pupil*,  m  Io  admit  of  thcar  bslDg  intnated,  under  dm 
limJtationa,  witll  ■  share  in  ihe  gnidanoe  and  teaching  of  the  yoonger  membeia ; 
while  the  department  <rf  many  oT  the  foungeat  olaaMa,  in  ita  oomparatiTe  exemp- 
tion from  obTioo*  CuHi,  openlaa,  to  aome  extent,  »  a  monitory  inSnenae  on  Hum 
eUerL  Sooli  Gujti  are  pecoliarly  pleaang  to  the  otieervation  of  the  viator  of  the 
■ahool,  when  he  reoalli  the  degrading  otronmatanoea  (rom  which  many  of  iti 
member!  luive  entered  it. 

One  prominent  leUnre  in  the  management  of  the  ichoal  is  the  daily  praaliee  of 
honaework,  in  ita  rariona  brsnohca,  aa  ■  put  of  the  training  of  the  JDmatea  of  each 
bonae.  Tbt  eipertneai  atUiaed  bj  lome  in  nich  employmeDl  ia  remtrksble ;  and, 
when  one  adverta  to  the  ntter  neglect  of  an;  BDch  ooonpation  in  the  preTJODB  hia- 
lOTy  of  nearly  all  the  pnpila,  it  ia  plain  that  the  kind  hearted  matnma  moat  hBT« 
apared  no  paina  in  their  training.  Waahing,  aewing,  ktiitting,  the  charge  oftbeir 
looim,  which,  by  the  way,  are  admindily  kept,  •■  to  order  and  neatneaa;  and,  in 
addiUon  to  these  comnion  luHuehold  empkiymenla,  the  proper  care  of  milk  and 
butter,  the  preparing  of  vegetablea  and  fruit  for  cnlinarjr  pupoaea,  with  numj 
other  dumeetio  detaila,  are  oarefiilly  exemplified  and  thorovghly  laof^t  to  all  th« 
lumatea,  in  due  rolalioD. 

It  ia  impcaaible  for  a,  rititor  to  thia  noble  charity  to  orerlook  the  wiedom  of  the 
■mngemeat  on  the  put  of  the  IVoateea,  who  planted  tbior  ondertaliiDg  on  th« 
beautifal  and  ipaciona  grounda  whioh  it  ooan|Ma  m  a  aite.  If  any  inBuenoe  of 
God  in  Natnre  can  work  an  the  homan  heart,  aa  a  purifying,  healing  and  renovat- 
ing effect,  it  Dinat  be  here.  Tie  eharmlng  landicspe  anmad  the  ediiioea  uid 
groanda,  the  gronnda  themaetres,  the  highly  oalllvBted  and  flouriahing  fann,  the 
beantirnl  walka,  the  noble  ahade-treea,  and  the  graoeftil  flower-beda,  and,  to  crown 
aH,  the  nest  and  commodiaoi  chapel  for  worahip,  not  len  than  the  handaome 
hooaea  which  aerre  aa  homea  to  their  oocnpanta, — all  contribate  lo  render  thia 
ttnly  philanthro|Ho  and  Chriatian  inatito^on  a  mort  attrtatire  apectacle,  whether 
■a  a  refoge  and  a  nursery  for  inKring  childhood,  or  an  impreaaiTe  proof  of  the 
bith  which  the  State  of  Maaaachmetta  repcsca  in  the  inflnence  of  prerentiveedn- 
oation  aa  a  aeonrlty  agahiat  crime  and  miaery. 

One  of  the  moat  pleanng  aighta  which  a  benevolent  mind  can  enjoy  ia  that  of 
the  aaaemblad  pnpila  for  their  general  eierciaea  in  the  chapel  on  Simday  afternoon. 
Ilieae  eierciaea  oonaiat,  bealdee  the  opening  and  clonng  devotioni,  condacled  by 
the  Superintendent,  in  the  nmaltoneona  reoilation  of  paaaagea  of  fioriptnre,  in 
anawering  qneatjoni  on  theae  proposed  hy  tbe  Soperintendent,  in  liatening  to  a 
fiuniliar  addren,  either  by  the  Snperintendent  or  aonie  oooaaional  viaitor  invited  to 
attend,  and,  toward  the  cloae  of  the  afternoon,  in  jraning  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

What  gives  additional  internt  to  thia  afiecting  soeno  ia  the  thought  that  the 
State,  by  its  jadlclons  boonty,  thus  brioga,  weekly,  onder  the  inSoence  of  the 
sanctuary  thia  nnmerona  liunily  of  beneficiariea,  who  would  olherwiae,  in  aU  profea- 
UEty,  neter,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  come  within  the  doors  of  a  place  of 
worahip.  A  few  of  the  inmatea  of  the  achool,  there  ia  good  reason  to  hope,  reaMt 
weekly  to  the  chapel  lo  offer  a  genuine  tribute  of  gratitude  tor  their  resom  Iram 
the  &ta1  oomequenoes  of  a  life  of  sin,  and  for  the  generons  provinon  which  public 
•nd  private  muni&cenoe  has  made  tor  thdr  inatmction  and  tniuiug,  as  well  aa  liir 
their  health  and  oomfort,  and,  in  due  Kaaoii,  for  their  employmait  in  ineftal  and 
respectable  atationa  in  lifo." 
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The  Soles  and  REauLAnoNS  adopted  by  the  Boftrd  of  OoDUQisBioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  their  own  guidance,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  schools  established  to  Becnre  united  secular  instrac- 
tion  for  children  of  diverse  and  warring  religious  creeds,  are  vorlhy  of 
attentive  study,  not  only  by  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  same  diffl- 
cultiea  of  race,  politics,  and  religion,  but  by  all  who  are  called  on  to 
frame  or  administer  systems  of  public  instruction.  For  although  Hie 
system  was  framed  to  meet  difGculties  which  had  grown  up  out  of  cen- 
turies of  unwise  and  despotic  legislation,  it  has  been  developed  by  men 
of  great  practical  wisdom.  The  Board  was  constitutfid  from  the  start  so 
as  to  represent  the  highest  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  great  antagoniatie 
parties  of  Ireland, — not  simply  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions,  but 
the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Unitarian  section  of  the  Protest- 
ant interest  And  in  the  selection  of  these  representatives,  the  social 
and  political  standing  of  the  members  was  calculated  to  command  respect 
and  conciliate  jealousy  and  opposition. 

The  vote  moved  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Honteagle,  that  "  a  snin 
of  £80,000  be  granted  for  enabling  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
asfflst  in  the  education  of  the  people,"  did  not  pass  without  condderablo 
oppodtion,  although  no  division  of  the  House  was  taken.  Parliament 
was  soon  after  prorogued,  and,  immediately  after,  Lord  Stanley,  then 
Obief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  announcing  the  design  of  the  government  toappdnt 
a,  Board  of  CommiaaioneTS  of  National  Education  for  Ireland,  and  setting 
fortii  the  principle*  on  which  the  schools,  established  or  aided  hy  the 
pubhc  grant,  would  be  administered.  The  Board  was  to  be  "composed 
of  men  of  high  personal  character,  including  individuals  of  exalted  stations 
in  the  church,"  and  "profea»ng  different  religious  opinions."  Security 
was  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  "  that  while  the  interests  of  religion 
vonld  not  be  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  christian  pupils." 
"  The  schools  wiQ  be  required  to  be  kept  open  fbr  a  cerbun  number  of 
hours,  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  for  moral  and  literary  education 
only ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  will  be  set 
apart  fbr  giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  clei^  of  their  respective-  persuasjona." 
Pastors  of  difibrent  religions  denominations  are  to  be  "permitted  and  en- 
couTsged  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  "  of  their  own  Sock, 
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ri&er  befon  or  titer  Uie  ordiiuuy  Bchoot  hours.  In  the  power  over  the 
selectioii  of  books,  opportunity  was  given  to  moke  Buch  selectiotia  from 
Scripture  as  all  parties  would  ^tprore. 

With  the  announcement  of  these  general  prineiplM,  "  for  a  combined 
lilerarf  and  separate  religiious  education,"  tiie  Board  was  appointed,  con- 
KSting  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dnblin,  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
three  others — making  three  members  of  the  Established  Church,  two 
Catholics,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Unitarian.  The  action  of  the  Board 
has  been  goremed  &om  the  outset  by  one  rule^not  to  adopt  any  measure 
touching  religious  instmctdon  in  which  every  member  could  not  concur. 

The  Board  baa  now  been  in  existence  twenty-siz  years ;  and  during  that 
p^od  Parliament  has  appropriated  t«  the  support  of  these  schools  over 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  The  schools  have  risen  from  789  in  188S  to 
8,184  in  1B50,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  107,040  to  688,246;  and 
durii^  this  whole  period,  not  one  case  of  proselytism  has  been  proved; 
no  religious  zealot,  no  matter  to  what  cburch  be  might  belong,  has  dared 
to  violate,  or  could  do  so  vrith  impunity,  the  impartial  and  tolerant  prin- 
ciple of  the  national  system,  which  respects  alike  and  protects  from  inter- 
ference the  religious  &ith  of  Protestanta  and  Boman  Catholics.  Since 
1831  two  committees  of  inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Education,  have 
Bkt  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  deviation  fr^m  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's  plan  baa  been  recommended,  <xe  even  sug- 
gested hy  them ;  nine  successive  administrations  have  been  in  power,  but 
not  one  respon^ble  minister,  nor  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has 
ever  suggested  a  departure  from  the  essential  prindplas  adopted  at  the 
beginning.  During  this  whole  period  the  ^stem  has  encountered  tlie 
bitter  and  implacable  opposition  of  the  ultra  sealots  in  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  while  the  largest  and  most  infiuentiat  portion  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  gentry  of  the  country,  the 
dergy  and  lai^  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  many  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests,  have  either  withheld  their  countenance,  or  given  only  a  cold  and 
reluctant  support 

The  annual  grants  of  Parliament  in  ud  of  the  elementary  instruction 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  instead  of  being  expended  exclusively  in  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages,  is  appropriated  by  the  Commis^oners :  (1,)  in 
aid  of  convenient  and  suitable  achool-houses,  furniture  and  apparatus; 
(2,)  in  improving  the  literary  qualiflcationB,  and  profesuonal  knowledge 
and  skill  of  teachers;  (S,)  in  establishing  a  spirit  of  self-improvement  in 
teachers  by  a  classification  of  salaries,  according  to  success  and  length  of 
service;  (4,)insecuringanniformi^ofgoodtezt-books,CRrefullyprepared, 
well  printed,  strongly  bound,  and  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price )  (6,)  in 
file  encouragement  of  qiedal  schools  of  different  grades,  such  as  evening 
schools,  work-house  and  prison  schools,  industrial  schools,  agricultural 
schools;  and  (6,)  in  subjecting  all  the  schools  aided  to  a  thorough 
periodical  and  intelligent  inspection. 
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I.     Ohjtel  and  FundanMnlal  Principle  of  the  Syiteni  of  Nalional  Edacalioa. 

1.  Tile  object  of  the  ^-atem  of  Natlonnl  Ednostion  iito  itS^i  combined  tlternrj 
■nd  moral,  And  separate  reli^om  Insti'notioaf  to  ehildfen  of  all  pemuuiioDii,  aa  far 
ai  poosible,  in  the  same  School,  npon  the  fundamenla!  priociple,  that  do  attempt 
sltall  bo  made  to  intcrrere  with  the  peeullBT  religious  tenela  of  any  description  of 
Chrbtiao  pupils. 

3.  II  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majeitr's  Gorernment,  and  of  the  Ominiinion- 
en,  that  the  Clergy  and  L^ity  of  the  different  religions  donominations  should 
oooperale  in  oondnoting  NatJoniil  Schools, 

3.  The  Commiiaioneni  by  themselTca,  or  tbeic  Offioen,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
Tiait  and  eiamiau  the  Schools  whenever  they  Ihiuk  fit.  Those  who  Tisit  on 
the  part  of  the  CommisaiDDera  are  furnished  wilh  credontisis  under  their  Seal. 

4.  The  CommisaioQera  will  not  ohaoge  any  fanduoantal  Rule  without  the  ei- 
preaa  penniaaion  of  Ilia  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

n.    Manageirunt  cf  National  School*. 

I.  The  local  goveraineDt  of  the  National  Schools  is  vealed  in  the  local  I^trotu 
thweof. 

3.  The  Commiialonen  recognize  as  the  looal  IWron  the  person  who  applies  in 
the  Grat  instance  (o  place  the  &hoo1  in  connection  with  the  Board,  nnleaa  it  be  oth- 
erwise specified  in  Uie  applicstiun. 

3.  If  a  School  be  under  the  local  Diana^^eineDt  of  a  Bchool-Committee,  snch 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  indiiidaal  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  □ominaling  any  fit  penwn  to  act  aa  his  reprcsen- 
tatire  in  the  local  managoment  of  the  School ;  such  repreaentatiTO  to  be  designated 
the  "  Local  Manager."  TIib  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the  direct  mao- 
Bgnmenl  of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager. 

This  role  applies  equally  whether  the  Patronahip  be  Tested  in  one  or  more 
individuals. 

5.  When  a  School  is  Tested  m  Trustee,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 
local  Manager. 

B.  Whoa  a  School  is  Tested  in  the  Commisdonen,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patroua  is  inaertcd  in  the  lease. 

?.  In  the  otse  of  a  voconey  in  the  FatroDship  by  death,  the  repr«eentatiTe  ol  « 
Lay  Patron,  or  the  suooeeaor  of  a  Clerical  Patron,  ia  recognized  hy  the  Board, 
(where  no  valid  objection  eiiata,]  as  tbe  peraon  to  succeed  to  the  Patronsbipofthe 
School. 

6.  If  a  Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  oflioe,  be  has  the  power  of  nominating  bii 
sooeeaBor,  sabjeot  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

9.  In  all  caaee,  the  Commiaaioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  delermbt- 
ing  whether  tbe  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  bia  ancceo- 
or,  or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  reoogniied  by  them  as  a  fit  person  to  exercise  the 
traat. 

10.  In  all  oases,  whether  the  School  be  Vested  or  Non-Vealed,  the  Patron,  when 
nominating  a  local  manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commiraioners,  whether  or  not 
the  person  so  nominated  is  to  eierciae  all  the  rights  of  Patron  daring  the  period 
he  MM  na  Manager. 

II,  When  B  School  k  under  the  control  of  a  Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrona,  a 
"  Local  Manager"  shoald  be  appointed,  to  oorreepond  with  the  office,  mgn  doou- 

m,     Dttcription  of  SciaiU  to  wkick  Commiuiantri  grant  aid. 

1.  The  Schools  to  which  the  Comminioncra  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two 
olaases,  vii. ; — Isl,  Vested  Sohooli,  whioh  ore  Tested  in  the  Comminonen,  or 
were  vested  prerionsly  to  the  inoorporation  of  the  Board,  in  Trnateea,  for  the  pnr- 
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poae  of  being  permanently  nuuntaioed  aa  National  Schooli;  Sdly,  Non-VeMad 
Bdlioob,  whioh  are  the  property  of  private  individiub.  Both  thsae  claww  of 
Soboola  are  under  the  oontrol  of  Local  Patrona  or  Managen. 

3.  There  are  alw  Model  Schcnla,  Literary  and  Agriaultural,  of  which  the  Cotn- 
miaaioners  are  Ihemaeke*  the  Patrone,  bnt  whioh  ore  oondnded  on  the  aune 
ftmdamental  priDoiplr*  aa  the  ordinary  National  Schoola. 

3.  The  CoiDniiHionen  encoDrage  induitrial  inatmctitsi  in  National  HohoiJa  in 
■It  anitable  cawa. 

4.  The  Comminionera  require  that,  in  Schoola  attended  by  tonalea,  inatrnoUMi 
■hsU  bo  given,  (if  praeticable,)  in  plain  needleivork. 

IV.     Riligiom  and  Stcalar  laitrueiitM. 

I.  Opportnnitiee  arc  to  be  afTordcd,  (aa  hereinafter  proTJded  for,)  to  the  ohildrcn 
of  all  National  Scboola  for  receiving  luch  religiooa  instmclJon  aa  their  parents  cr 
guard  iani  approve  of. 

3.  Religious  initructian  mast  be  u  BTrsnged,  that  each  Sohool  sliBll  be  open  to 
children  <rfall  oommunionB  i  that  due  regard  be  W  to  parental  right  and  anlhority  j 
that,  Bocordingly,  nu  cliiid  be  eomptUtd  to  reoeive,  or  to  be  present  at  any  reli- 
gions inalroctioD  of  which  hia  parenla  or  gnardiaDs  diaapprove ;  sod  that  the  time 
Jot  giving  it  be  ao  Ried,  (hat  no  cbild  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly 
at  indirectly,  from  the  other  adrantogea  vhioh  the  Sohool  aSbrda. 

3.  A  public  notification  dl  the  time*  Tor  religioui  instruction  niiiit  be  inaertad 
In  large  letters  in  the  "  Time-Tahle  "  supplied  by  the  Commi^oners  who  reoom- 
mend  that,  as  br  ai  n»y  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  suob  reUgioua  JD- 
■tmotion  be  also  atati^  Uierein. 

4.  The  "  Time-I^ble  "  most  be  kept  oonstantly  bong  ap  in  a  oonapiononi  place 
in  tbe  School-room. 

5.  Tlie  Teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  oommcncement  of  Feligiona  In- 
BtructioD,  announce  distinctly  to  tbe  pnpils,  thai  the  hour  for  religious  instruction 
bas  arrived,  and  must,  at  (he  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  duriog  the  period  allol- 
t«d  to  such  religiuoa  instruotiou,  and  within  the  view  nf  all  the  pupils,  a  noUGea- 
tion  tbereoT,  conlnining  the  words  "  Religions  Instrac^on,"  printed  in  large  char- 
■oteiB,  on  a  form  to  be  aupplied  by  the  CommiiaioneiB. 

6.  When  (be  secular  instruction  precede*  the  religiona  instructjon,  In  any  Na- 
tional School,  there  shBll  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement  and 
the  oommencement  of  the  religious  inatntctian  ;  and  whether  the  religious  or  the 
•eoular  inatruellDn  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  boolu  used  for 
the  instruction  firat  in  order,  shall  be  carefiilly  laid  aside,  at  its  termination,  in  llie 
preaa  or  other  place  appn^riated  fbr  keeping  tbe  School-book*. 

7.  No  aeonlar  inatriKstion,  nhetber  literary  or  indoMrial,  ahall  be  carried  on  in 
die  aame  apartment,  during  sobod  honra,'  aimaltaneously  with  religion*  bistrtM- 

6.  In  School,  toward  Ibe  bnildingof  whioh  the  Conuniarioners  have  oontribiried, 

and  which  are  vaarBD  in  lYostees,  for  the  purpoeefl  of  National  Education,  or 
whieb  are  vested  in  (be  Commiaaloncra  in  their  corporate  espaoity,  sueb  pastors  or 
other  penooi  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  goaidians  of  the  children 
napcctirely,  shall  have  aoccaa  lo  them  in  Hu  School-roam,  Ibr  the  parpoae  of  (tir- 
ing them  regions  instruction  there,  at  oonvenient  times  to  be  appiunled  ft>r  Ukat 

9.  In  Soboola  nor  vinin,  aitd  which  reoeiTe  no  other  aid  than  salary  and 
books,  it  is  Ibr  the  Patrons  or  Mauagera  to  determine  wbether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  rdigions  iustruotion  shall  be  given  in  tke  School-roam  ;  bat  if  they  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  gnardiana 
■o  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  aboent  ^emselves  tyom  the  School,  at  reaaonahle 
(imea,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  each  instruction  BunwHiai. 

In  such  Schools,  the  Commis*ionen  do  not  insist  that  oppntmutio  shall  ba 
affbrdrd  (as  in  the  case  of  Vested  Schools)  for  religious  instmction  bang  given  la 
the  Schaol-rocm,  by  such  Paslon,  or  other  persona,  aa  ahall  be  approved  by  tka 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  cluldreD. 

10.  Tbereading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant,  AulfaoTued,  or  DoDQ 
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venUm, — the  U«ihmg  of  catecbiBow, — public  pn;er, — end  all  othtx  leligjoM 
eiorcisea,  oome  witbio  llie  mla  as  to  reliaiotu  itutroctioii. 

II.  The  Patrons  and  Manogen  otaii  Naliontit  School!  have  llie  right  to  permit 
the  Hoi;  SoHptnm,  (eithor  in  the  Authortied  or  'Doatj  Temion,)  to  b«  r^,  at 
the  timu  or  timea  let  apart  lor  religioui  inMrnotion  ;  aod  in  alt  Vttttd  SchooU 
the  parents  or  gnordiani  of  the  oliildren  bave  the  right  to  require  tho  PBtrans  uid 

1. *■__! ^_!.!__  .._  .. .-ug  ^  tho  Holy  Soriptarf*,  in  the 

)f  by  the  parenn  or  guardtana  for 
uui  parpne- 

IS.  Religious  inatmatkni,  pr^rra',  or  oilier  religiona  exanuaas,  may  take  place,  at 
aoy  time,  before  andaftflrthe  orainary  Sohool  bUHQCo,  (during  wbich  all  children, 
of  whatever  denominatioii  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend;)  butmnat  not  take 
place  mort  (Aon  once,  at  an  internudiatt  time,  between  ibe  cominenoenient  aod 
the  cloao  oT  ordinary  School  buBlnesH.  The  CoEnmiauoiiers,  bowevor,  will  not 
■anotion  any  arrangeniBnl  for  reUgioi 


BTTBngement  will  interfere  with  the  naefutneaa  of  the  School,  by  preyenUng  ohU- 
dren  of  any  rctigiaue  denomiustioa  ftom  availing  themaelTes  of  ita  adTantagea,  or 
by  Bubjeotlng  thono  in  attendance  to  any  practical  incDDrenience, 

1 3.  The  Ktoular  School  baaiDc»  mniit  not  be  interrupted,  or  ampeoded,  by  oi^ 
qiiritual  exerclae  wbatsoeier. 


WMe.— Tbs  ComnlBJoners  nnuMlj  re 


.  Relifloni  laainicllaii  ihiill  iikeplao 
iitltlj  tttn  the  eloH  nf  ib«  nrdlDsr] 


14.  Patrons,  Manugen,  and  Teaoben,  al 
from  ajiy  religious  initruction  given  in  the  1 
power  to  nbeent  themselvea,  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardiaoa 
object  to  Ibe  religiona  instruction  given  in  a  National  School,  il  devolves  upon  them 
to  adopt  meaaurea  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

15.  PatroDB,  Managers,  and  Teacbera,  are  not  to  use  any  nieana,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  indnce  children  to  altead  any  religiona  inatruction,  contrary  to  tb« 
Vriaben  of  their  parenla  or  gnnrdiuns.  The  CommiasioiierB  will  regard  anab  inter- 
ference aa  oppoaed  to  the  whole  apiril  of  Ibo  ayatem  of  National  Education. 

16.  If  any  child  of  a  religious  persuasion  different  from  that  cf  the  Teacher  of 
ftOyNatJonal  School,  attend  during  the  time  or  timea  act  apart  for  religious  in- 
atruction gixpn  by  auoh  Teacher,  it  ahall  be  his  or  her  duty,  on  the  Jirat  attend- 
anei  of  every  auoh  child,  during  the  time  for  snob  religious  inatructioB  ^ven  by 
such  Teacber  in  snob  School,  forthailh  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  gnar- 
dtan  of  aocb  child,  on  and  by  a  form  to  be  fiimisbed  by  the  Commisnouers. 

IT,  The  Teachers  are  reqoircd  to  keep  a  record  of  the  namea  of  the  children 
to  wbose  parents  they  have  sent  the  priulcd  form  of  notification. 

18.  The  Begiatry  kept  in  each  School,  according  lo  the  form  fumisbed  by  the 
Commianoners,  mustaliaw  the  religiona  denominaUon  of  each  child  on  the  School 
roU. 

19.  A.  aafGcient  nnmber  of  hoars,  10  be  approved  of  in  each  csae,  by  the  Com- 
mimoners,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  bnaneas,  daring  which  all 
children,  of  whatever  danomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 

20.  Id  all  National  Schools,  (except  tboaa  in  which  iDdnatrial  Instruction  is  the 
cAie/ object,)  there  mnst  be  Literary  inatruction  (br  at  leaat  fear  hoara,upon  five 
days  in  the  week. 

31.  In  Soboola  in  which  Industriallnstruction  ia  the  ciie/ object,  the  Commia- 
Bonera  require  that  not  lea  than  too  hours,  daily,  shall  be  aev(4ed  to  litem]r 


V.     Ute  of  SetuKl-houM. 

I.  In  Non- Vested  Sohools,  the  Commirfonera  do  not,  in  ordinary  casea,  eier- 
oiae  oootrol  orer  the  lue  of  Ae  Sohool-boufes  on  Sundaya,  or  before  or  after  Ibe 
Sehod  boars  on  the  other  days  of  the  week)  amh  on  being  left  altogalber  lo  the 
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oal  PatroDB  or  Muis)^n,  of  all  rcligioiu  penoaaioDi,  raliieot  to  Iha  JnterfenDoe 

the  Board  in  aaaet  Icttding  lo  contention  or  ftbi»e. 

i.  No  NBtioDBl  School-bouw  abail  be  employed,  U  BO;  time,  even  temponrilj, 

tbe  tiattd  piaaa  of  divinr  wowur  of  any  religiom  ooramaoiCy ;  or  for  tha 

ubrstion  or  adminiiUnliou  of  the  (acnuneuls  or  rit«s  of  my  oburch. 

3.  No  aid  vill  be  grouted  lo  a  School  ^tldinaplofi  of  viarAip:  nor  dill  tha 

mmlBBioDen  aiuicdoD  tha  tri>n*/ar  of  an  eiiitiiig  Sohool  lo  a  place  of  worahjp, 

3n  for  a  temporary  period. 

1.  When  a  School-room  ii  in  any  way  ooimeoted  with  a  place  of  womhip,  there 

1st  ool  be  uiy  diitct  inltmal  conunnnicatioo  between  the  Sohool-room  and 

^b  place  of  worship, 

S.  Veated  School -honaea  moat  be  naed,  txelumely,  for  the  tdacation  of  the 

Idren  attending  ihem ;  except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  ler 

aiay  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  tbe  Fatrona  or  Matiagera,  anbjeol,  in  ctaM 

ding  lo  oonlenlion  or  abnse,  lo  tbe  inlerferenco  of  the  Commiaionen. 

S.  No  political  meetinga  ahall  be  held  in  NalianBl  Sahool-hoiu«,  whether  vea- 

1  or  DOD-Teated;  nor  aball  any  poUlical  bnaineas  ahaUontr  be  tranaaotHJ 

VI.  Utt  of  Book*  or  TahUu. 

1.  The  nse  of  the  booka  publiabed  by  the  CamDumraierB  i«  not  oompnlaory ; 
t  tbs  titles  of  all  other  booka  which  the  Patrong  or  Managera  of  Schools  la- 
id for  tbe  ordinary  School  bnsinesa,  are  lo  bo  notified  lo  iho  CominiHioaen ; 
i  none  are  lo  be  used  lo  which  they  object.  The  approval  of  an;  inch  botdm 
lo  citeod  only  lo  the  particular  edition  which  has  beea  submitted  lo  the  Com- 

3.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Hnl;  Scriplnres,  or  the  itaadmd  booka  of  the 
arch  lo  whioh  the  children  tuiog  them  belong,  be  employed  in  commnnicating 
igjous  instnictioD,  the  title  of  each  is  lo  be  mode  known  lo  the  Commisaionera 
lanerer  they  deem  il  necessary, 

3.  The  Commiasionera  do  not  Inaiat  on  the  "  Soriptnre  LeaKnu  "  or  book  <^ 
lacred  Poetry  "  being  read  in  aoy  of  the  National  Schoola,  nor  do  they  allow 
im  to  be  rcjid  as  part  of  (he  ordinary  Sehool  buaiueaa,  (daring  which  all  ohil- 
!n,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  lo  attend,)  in  any 
hool  attended  by  children  whose  parenla  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read 
their  chJ  Idren. 

[n  tuch  oases  the  CommisNoners  prohibit  ibe  use  of  these  booka,  except  at 
IBS  aet  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  auch  ordinary  Sohool  traai- 

E^rat — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objeda,  shall  be  reqoired, 
eetly  or  indirectly,  to  bo  present  at  auch  reading. 

Second— That  in  order  that  any  children,  whuee  parcnlB  or  goaidiana  ol^eol, 
ly  be  at  liberty  lo  absent  themselves,  or  lo  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  C>T 
t  reading  of  Ibo  books  above  apeciHed,  publio  QOlification  of  the  time  set  apart 

such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Hme-Table  of  the  School 
;hat  there  ahall  bo  a  sufficient  iolerval  between  the  conclusion  of  such  ordinary 
bool  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading  ;  and  that  the  Teacher 
ill,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pnpils, 
It  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  deelrei  may  then  retire. 
Third — 1^1  in  every  auch  ease  there  shall  be,  eiclusivo  of  the  time  set  ^lort 

such  reading,  auffioient  lime  devoted  each  day  lo  the  ordinary  School  bnsines, 

Drder  that  those  childr^  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the  books,  may 

oy  ample  meana  of  literary  instmction  in  the  School-room, 

t.  When  uring  tho  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teaehers  are  prohibited,  except  at 

I  times  set  apart  fiw  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any  other 

^tiona  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

},  The  CommiBsioaen  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  leson,  or  of 

ason  of  a  aimilor  import,  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,)  shall  be 

ictly  incnlcated  during  the  hours  of  united  inatruetioi],  in  all  Sohods  reoeiTed 

a  connection  with  the  Board,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  learcn  itself  be  hung  up 

BBch  School. 
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ouftiL  Id  hfIi  fnr  Ihi  iruih,  ud  to  lioUhM  irtulwein 

vmlunblr  ihcmwbo  m  )n  error.  Juui  CtarUt  did  DotlucDd  liiiitlitloD  (obafbiuden 
nua  bj  Tiolgiit  nou.    Ht  «odU  dm  *llav  hIadiBlpIn  la  flibl  fcrhlin. 

Ifuj  pKWD*  IralaaunkiDdlj.wt  niul  pM  do  Ita*  Bm*  u  tbtn  ;  hr  (AirM  and  hti 
UHMIt*  hsTB  I>u(lll  w  wH  to  rMOTD  <Til  tot  olL  If  w«  would  Dbij  CUrlM,  va  muK  da  to 
iNhen,  DM  u  Uin  do  IS  Di,  but  ■■  wa  wmid  «<iti  Iham  lo  da  te  u. 

QouTdlif  with  oar  Dal(lilunuidBbuiiIi|  tham,  la  not  tbi  war  to  canTlocc  IhFta  (hat  wa 
ara  Id  tha  rif bi,  aod  ibaj  In  ibawron^  ItUBoroUkaljiocoDTinAaibfliD  thai  we  h&va  ml 
a  CbriatiaD  apiriL  WaouftUibybehaTlof  faotJr  aadkludLjto  aTarr  nnttUi  tiunrounelvea 
■bUovanoCCInW,  wha,-wtwa  bem*  rarllra,  rarlledoiit  ifalo."  (I  Feier,  ch.  11.  T.  !3. j 

6.  The  nee  of  (be  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  ComiouNioDeis,  ooDttUDiag  ihe  Ten 
ComraaairacaU,  a  Dot  QiimpulKiry. 

T.  The  role*  (a  k>  religiwis  iiuaniotion  do  not  apply  to  the  mattar  oootained  in 
the  ooDunon  Sohool-booJu,  in  tliu  Suriptare  iMaaoa,  in  Ihe  buek  of  S«cred  Poo- 
try,  or  to  any  other  book,  the  use  of  which  the  Commiiwioneri  may  at  any  tiine 
aauolioa  for  the  porpoae  of  nnitad  inatmotion. 

TIL  Appoinmunt  and  Ditmimal  of  Ttadktrt. 

1.  Tha  local  PalnuM,  (or  Mawigera,)  of  Schooh  have  ths  right  of  t^ipanting 
the  Teocbera,  sutject  to  the  approval  of  IIm  Board,  aa  lo  ebaraeter  and  genmu 
qiatilioatlonB ;  the  loeal  Fatruiia,  (or  Manaaen,)  have  alau  tha  povrtf  of  remoT- 
ing  the  Tos«heni  of  Ibeir  own  Buthori^.  National  Taachen  ahoold  be  pencmi 
of  Cbrialian  aentiroent,  of  calm  temper,  and  diaoretion ;  they  ahsuld  be  imboed 
with  a  spirit  of  peocu,  of  obi.-dicn0D  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  (o  their  aofereign  ; 
they  ahould  not  only  poan-aa  tha  art  of  eomauDioating  kaowkdge,  but  be  eapa- 
ble  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  edncation 
oonfers  a  useful  dirt^ioa.  Tfaeae  are  the  qualiliaa  ibr  whioh  PatniDB  of  Sohoida 
wbeD  making  choioe  of  Teoehera  alioald  aniioDaiy  loiA.  They  ara  tbooe  whish 
the  CommissionErs  are  aniiona  lu  Cod,  to  rnouarage,  aid  to  rewaid. 

3.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or,  (eioept  in  the  eaaa  of  Conreat 
Sohoola, )  member  of  any  ^igioni  order,  can  be  rewgmwd  as  tbe  Teacher  of  a 
National  School. 

3.  Tanohen  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  awry  on,  or  engage' in, 
any  biwQBM  or  oosnpatioa,  that  will  impede,  or  interfers  with  tbair  naefuneas  as 
Teachi-rs.  Teachcn  of  National  Sohoola  aie  espeoially  fbrbidden  to  keep  piildi« 
hooaea,  or  honaee  for  the  uJe  of  apiriloona  liquoia. 

4,  Should  the  Comminioncrs  oonsider  any  Tesoher  In  a  Vested  School  nnfit  far 
lus  office,  or  otherwise  objt'Ctiouable,  they  will  require  that  ha  be  ilianiiMiiil  and 
another  provided :  in  Non-Vested  Sohoola  thrgrsnl  of  Mian  will  be  withheld  un- 
til a  suitable  Teaeher  be  pTDonred.  Teaohers  are  also  liuila  to  be  fittad  or  am- 
pended,  at  all  times,  whan  the  GommiBionan  shall  deem  it  neaeaauy,  on  aoffi- 
oieot  cause  b^ng  shown. 

VnL    Intptetioii  by  Ikt  CtmmUnentrt  tr  their  Qfietrt. 

I.  As  the  Commissiunen  do  n<A  take  the  eontrol  or  regulation  of  any  School, 
exoept  thrir  own  Model  Schools,  direolty  into  thnr  own  iModa,  bat  leave  all 
Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  tha  looal  fWrona  or  Managers,  (as 
stated  in  {  n. ;)  the  /ntpsctors  are  not  to  give  dirict  ardan^  aa-on  tbe  part  of 
the  Board,  reapecting  any  neooaaaty  regulaSooa,  but  to  point  Mtt  ai^  audi  regu- 
lations to  (he  local  Patrona  or  Managers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the 
requisite  orders, 

3.  The  Commiaaionen  require  that  every  Natitsia]  Sohool  be  injipeotid  by  the 
InntctoT  of  the  DiitrUl,  at  least  three  times  id  each  year. 

3^  The  Dittrict  Iiuftctar,  after  each  inspeotion,  i>  to  oooimuniaate  with  the 
local  Patron  or  Manager,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  afiordjng  inlbrmatiui  oonaaraing  the 
genera)  stale  of  the  School,  and  pointing  oat  auch  violationa  of  nils, «-  defeota,  if 
any,  as  be  may  have  obaerved  j  and  be  a  lo  nu^  sndi  suggsstiona  as  he  may 
deem  necewary. 

t.  Upon  nrdiuary  oecaaiooa,  llie  IiMmolor  Is  not  to  tata  tMj  intimation  of  h'.> 

No.  11.— [Vot.  IV,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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ialmdad  rial ;  bat  wlno  tha  fiapaotion  li  to  be  pnUie,  ha  (■  to  mike  neb  pr«- 
ricoa  ■rrangemmta  with  the  local  PBtrona  or  Maiugen,  u  will  SuilitaW  the  ■!• 
teudanoe  <^  l!i«  p«rnaM  lA  thu  abildroi,  and  oUier  penow  intereMMl  in  ihs  wel- 
f>re  of  the  Sohoob. 

5,  The  Inpeolar  !■  to  report  to  the  ComtdMioners  the  rnnlt  of  euh  Tuit,  And 
to  OH  every  meau  (o  obtain  aoonrata  information  «■  to  the  duciplitte,  manage- 
mcnt,  aod  methods  of  inMriKilion  pormcd  in  the  Sohool. 

8.  W^cn  applicatiooi  for  liA  are  referred  to  the  DiMriot  Iiupeclor,  be  ia  to 
hare  ao  interview  with  the  appjiosnt :  and  also  to  aatnntDiiicata  per«m*ll}r,  or  by 
writing,  with  the  clergyracB  or  tha  diflkrent  denomlnatioiu,  and  with  other  par- 
tin  in  Ihe  neighborhood,  with  the  view  of  aaoertaining  thtir  opinioiu  on  the  ap- 
plication, and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objeotioD*  therunnlo. 

7.  The  Iiupcclor  ia  ajao  to  mpply  the  Cominiinonen  with  mch  local  inlbrnuL- 
tion  aa  they  may  IVom  time  tij  time  reqnlre  from  him,  and  to  aot  ai  ihelr  agent  in 
•U  maMera  in  which  they  may  employ  him  ;  but  be  ia  not  invealed  with  aathority 
to  dcdde  npoQ  any  questiuit  afiecting  a  Natiooal  Sotwol,  or  tba  ganeral  bnalnoa 
of  the  Commiaaionen,  witboQt  their  direction. 

IX,    Admittitv  af  YUUbt*. 

1.   The  public  generally  moM  have  f>ee  aooeoa  to  every  NatkiDal  Sobucd, 

(whether  Vealed  or  Kon-veiteil,)  daring  the  boora  devoted  to  aeonlar  inatmotloo 

— Dot  to  t^e  part  in  the  ordinal  boMncoa,  or  to  intermpl  It,  but,  ta  liailora,  to 

obMrve  how  it  ia  coDclDaCed. 

9.  Every  Teacher  of  a  National  School  la  to  receive  ooniieonalv  viaitors  of  all 
danominalioDa,  to  aUbrd  them  free  accias  to  the  School-room,  and  full  tibert;  to 
eumine  the  Regiater,  Daily  Brport  Book,  and  Claaa  Rdla ;  to  obaerve  what 
booka  are  in  the  hands  of  tbe  children,  or  open  the  deaks,  what  tablet*  are  hnng 
up  on  tbe  wslb,  and  what  la  the  method  of  leaching  ;  but  the  teachun  are  not 
requlrt'd  to  permit  any  person  to  inmrnpl  the  burineaa  of  tho  School,  by  aakiog 
(]DeBtioDS  of  children,  examining  olaaae*,  calling  for  paper*  or  docnmenta  of  any 
kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  ot  either 
Teachers  or  Suholars  from  their  usual  bosincB. 

S.  Should  any  visiton  with  fbr  information  which  they  can  not  obtain  by  snch 
an  iiupection,  it  la  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Falron  or  Man- 
ager (^  the  Bohool  lor  snch  information. 

4.  Every  teooher  Is  required  to  have  hia  vidton'  or  IMty  Report  BoA  lying 
npoa  hia  desk,  that  viritors  may,  if  thsy  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  re- 
marks as  may  be  made,  the  teachers  are  by  no  n»ana  to  alter  or  erase  ;  and  the 
Inneotor  of  the  distrtot  ia  required  to  transmit  to  tbe  CommlssioneTB  oopics  of 
mat  remarks  as  he  mfty  deem  of  soffident  Importanoe  to  be  made  known  to 


Z. 

1.  When  any  SidMxd  ia  received  by  the  Commiisionen  into  connection  with 
them,  the  Inaarlptloa,  "  NatioNiL  School,"  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible 
oharaotera  on  the  8cho<d-lioaae,  or  on  snch  other  place  aa  may  render  it  oon- 
■pionoua  to  the  public  When  a  School-bonse  is  bull!  portly  by  aid  from  the 
Uommlnoners,  a  stone  is  to  be  introdnced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription 
cut  upon  it.  The  Comnuaaoners  will  not,  when  granting  ud  ittfulDrt,  tanolion 
the  inaoription  of  any  title  of  a  ilniinnniatidiuit  emracter,  or  which  may  a;^>«U 
to  them  to  indioite  that  tbe  school  b  one  belonging  to  any  particular  rcligiom 
body.  The  ComaUhmma,  however,  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female, 
or  Infut :  or  to  the  proper  local  deoignation  of  Ihe  city,  town,  or  panah,  atreet, 
viHafte,  or  townland  in  which  die  BcIiotI  may  it  dbuted ;  or  to  the  name  of  the 
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Pakt  n. — DmcKSNT  Ct.ia>B  oi  Xitioiul  Boeocu. 
[.    Dwtriet  Madtl  SehtoU, 


.  Dirtriet  Model  Sofaoola  >re  bnlK  uxl  ■npported  cntinly  ont  of  the  tandt 

plMfid  by  ParliMnuBt  at  the ~  ■        " 

der  their  exelntre  oontrol. 


phoed  by  PBrliunuct  at  the  dapoMl  rf  the  Caoii 


2.  The  chief  objecto  of  TUttnat  Model  Sohix^  are  to  promote  nuited  edooa- 
tMm  ;  to  exhitHt  the  moat  unprorrd  methoda  of  lileruy  and  aoiaitUie  initmotioD, 
and  lo  train  yomig  persnnt  far  the  olflee  of  IVaeher. 

3.  In  Diatrict  Model  Schoola,  the  ComminHHien  appoint  aod  dtamlM,  of  their 
own  AUthoritjr,  the  Teaohere  and  other  offieen ;  regulate  ihe  coDrae  of  itiatroo- 
tion,  and  entreiee  alt  the  rights  of  Patroni.  Tlia  Comtnlanionera  at!lird  the  necea- 
atrf  opportanitiea  far  fPTint;  r«lit[loni  inatrmtioD  to  the  pvpila,  by  anoh  pMtom  or 
other  penona  ■■  are  approred  of  hy  their  pirento  or  gnardiana,  and  in  aepMaH 
■partmenta  allotted  to  the  porpoae. 

4.  aorat  oS  the  Diatriot  Model  Behoola  hare  bnna  attadbed  to  then,  ftr  &• 
parpoae  of  aSbrding  inatnMlion  in  agrienltnre. 

I[.  AgrieuUmal  SekooU. 
1.  AgrionltanU  Bahoois  of  every  «1ih  mnat  hntea  literary  department  aamoed 
(o  them,  oondnated  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  National  Soboola. 
3.  Agrienltnral  Sahools  ennnt  at  two  claate.  Model  and  Ordinary. 

3.  Model  A^jiiealtaral  Sdtoola  ar«  divided  Into  two  clmia,  vh.:  thoae  under 
the  eidnalTe  eoadol  of  the  CofDminonen,  and  tboaa  uaiet  loial  Patrona. 

4.  Id  all  Model  Agrioaltnral  Sahoola  the  Cotniainioaen  triU  grant  aalaty  lo  a 
Teaoher  far  the  IHeraiy  department  (»clMJMtjr,  wken  the  extent  of  the  km 
and  other  elruuiuataiw  render  aneh  an  ippointouBt  iiiiiinwaiji 

m.   Moitl  Agriadturml  SctotU   witr  U(   twtlmthit   entnl   of  the  CaM- 


I.  He  OoMnniMODcn  defray  the  greater  portion  at  the  ooft  of  ereotJngtha 
naoeaaary  iwildinga ;  hot  they  reqnire  the  local  parliea  to  oontribnte  la  aodi  pn>~ 
portion  aa  may  be  deiemed  neoeaaary,  aooording  to  the  circumatancea  of  each 


»  the  asttr*  coat  of  the  ftimitnre,  fittinga,  rent, 
taxes,  Tnaintenance,  impleranita,  atook,  Ao.,  dtc. 

3.  A  fann  of  rafBdeBt  extent  moat  be  ooDTeyed  to  the  CoramiarioiHn,  rt  • 
moderate  rent,  and  on  a  nlJabctory  Icaae. 

i.  Tbi-  Commimionora  exeroiae  all  the  righla  of  Patnaa,  aa  ii)  the  caae  of  IM»' 
triot  Model  Schooh. 

5.  The  Commiaalonen  admit  into  lb«e  Sofaoola  a  limited  onmber  of  free,  and 
sbn  of  paying  rraident  Agrlealtaral  pnpEla. 

S.  The  Cnmniiariotwra  eontribate  a  anull  weekly  paymwt  to  the  elaa*  of  dar 
pnpila  who  work  on  the  brm. 


3.  No  «aUMia  or  ivmbeb  of  a  tbaaauaatiaMiI  aatore  ahaD  be  exhibited  la 
the  School-rooni,  during  the  hoota  of  Bollsd  inatriMion  ;  nor  will  the  Commit-  ! 
aionert,  in  Tnture,  grant  aid  to  any  Bohool  whioh  exhilula  on  the  eilrnor  aC  the  I 
hnildinga  any  aneh  embtema.  I 

4.  NoemUemaoraymbolaof ayaUiMl  natareAallBtaaytiiMbeexhibitedin  |; 
the  Bahxri-room,  or  affixed  tn  (he  aatmar  of  tha  baiidiuga  ;  nor  ahail  any  pla-  |! 
earda  whalaoever  be  aAted  thereto.  ■} 

5.  'naOonniBaioDararegard  th«atl«>daneeofaa]'afaelrTeadieTsat  meet- 

inga  hrid  far  falitieal  furpMtt,  or  Ifavir  taking  part  in  eleotiima  for  Member*  of  '  | 

Pu^iatnent,  or  far  Poor  I^  OaaidiaDa,  &a.,  oxeept  by  Toting,  aa  inoompatiUo 
with  the  perfiiraianee  of  th^  dotlea,  and  aa  a  violation  of  rale  which  will  rendrr 
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I.  Tttltd  Modtt  AgTieultuToi  ScbacU. 
mioaett  oontiibate  »  certain  anKnuit  of  ■■irtipoe  towird  the 
•rF*ti<»  of  the  bnildin^  in  pn^catioa  to  Iba  amount  of  loeal  oontaibatioa,  and 
the  eitent  of  tbe  farm.  The  remaining  portioti  of  llie  ooat  of  ^«  baildinga  and 
faraitnra,  and  tbe  *>l>de  ooat  of  inidenienta,  itook,  aaed,  &•.,  mart  ba  omitribD- 
tad  by  luoal  parliea. 
9.  The  ailB  at  ibe  baiUinp  mart  be  legall;  vMiad  in  the  Commiaaooen  tt*t 

3.  The  only  aid  granted  b;  the  CommiMODen  toward  theaw(al«nBiic«ofBiiol) 
Sclioola,  oowiat*  of  aaiarj  to  the  Muter,  (wbo  niiial  b«  competent  to  oondoot  both 
the  literary  and  agrteiiltDral  departmeota  ))  a  aam  toward  the  mpport  •(  *  limited 
number  of  Teaident  AgriculturKi  papils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  Ike  elaaa  of  day 
pnpiU  wbo  work  on  the  brm. 

.3.  Nan-Vttltd  Model  AgnealtmnH  Setetlt. 

I.  TIm  antira  ooat  of  the  neoowary  bm'ldiiiga,  mmitare,  Impknieiita,  aloek, 
■•ed,  &o.,  moat  be  defrayed  by  loeal  portJea,  and  a  brm  of  niffiaiant  cxtaal  muat 
be  proTided. 

S.  Tlie  Comminionera  grant  the  nana]  aalary  to  the  Maaler,  aeixiTdir^  to  hia 
daaa,  aa  a  literary  Teacher,  and  an  additioDal  nm  at  £10  ■  year  ftv  hia  aerrieea 
la  Agricullnriat.  They  OODtribnte  also  toward  the  aapport  of  a  limited  number 
of  reudent  agTloDltiiral  pupila,  and  a  weakly  paymmt  to  the  olan  of  day  pnpita 
who  work  on  the  larm. 

T.  Ordinary  Agrictiltural  Sehetlr. 

1.  Tbit  oImb  d  Sahoola  eonnta  of  ordinary  National  Sohoota,  (either  Vaated 
or  Noa- Vested,)  to  which  a  Broall  Una,  (from  one  to  three  aorta,)  ia  anneied. 
The  Teaoher  muil  be  oompeteot  to  give  iDatmolion  both  in  the  theory  and  prao- 
tioe  of  agrioidtBre,  and  miut  euhivale  the  land,  with  the  aMatanee  of  bia  pnpila. 

2.  The  only  aid  gnalBi  by  the  CommiMOden,  ia  an  addition  of  ^  a  vear  to 
the  claaa  adary  <d'  the  Teacher,  and  in  lome  special  caeea,  a  amall  week%  p^- 
tnent  to  an  iDdoatrial  claM  o(  pairila. 

3.  To  fottlle  a  School  to  aacb  aid.  the  Commiwontn  reqnire  to  be  latiifed 
from  the  Repoiia  of  the  Agrieultnral  Inipeotora,  that  the  Agriooltaral  depart- 
iMnt  ia  affioiantiy  oondoaled. 

VI.  AgiiclUural  adtooU  amnteUd  witk  Wtrkinttt. 

1.  In  Workhooae  Soboda  to  which  farma  are  attached,  the  CommioioDera 

■waidlo  (he  Agrionltaral  Teaoher,  a  gratut^  not  eioeeding  £15iii(Kiaycar,and 

make  a  free  grant  of  booka  on  agriculture,    llieae  gratoitiea  and  graata  are 

awarded  on  the  reoommendation  of  the  Agrianltaral  inapeotora. 

Vn.  Sehoel  Oariau. 

1.  Tba  Comminionera  award  grataities,  on  the  reoommendatioli  of  the  Agri- 

Cnhiml  Inspeotoia,  to  the  Teachera  of  national  Bchoob,  trho  exhibit  the  beat 

Bpedmeni  of  garden  onltore,  on  gnmnd  attached  to  their  reqieotiTe  SelmolB,  Iha 

gmoA  to  be  ouMTated  by  the  pi^ula, 

VnL  Indtutrial  Sei»aU. 


FJlat— That  all  Iha  pnpila  of  the  induatrial  department  ihaH  reoeirs  litwary 
inatrootioD,  for  at  leait  tma  haurt  dsly. 

Seoond — That  do  religiooa  inBtmotioo  or  relipioiia  exerciw  ihall  take  place 
diwing  tba  time  tha  pnpila  are  engaged  in  induatrial  ocoupatjon. 

Tlurd — That  •  aepBTWe  room  Se  prorided  far  indnatrial  inatmctioli. 

Vonrtb— That  in  addition  to  the  litoary  teaoher,  there  ahall  b«  a  antaUa  per- 
torn  appointsd  to  oondoot  the  indtutria!  department 
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S.  Hone  bat  Uv  tneben  are  entitled  to  ■  nlar;  from  the  ComodHioilen,  for 
oandooting  an  iodiutrial  departniciit  in  cooaeolion  witb  a  C*iis«rI  Sehett, 
3.  like  aiuoiuit  oC  laloiy  will  depend  apon  thu  airauniitanoea  of  eaoh  eaae. 

IX.  Ctnvent  Sclmlt. 

I.  CoDTODt  BiJioole  rcodve  aid  Diuler  the  oooditnoa  appMcable  to  Noii-V«Ne(l 
Bohocda,  aod  the;  are  nibjeot  to  tbe  nme  Rnka  and  Regulationi. 

3.  The  memben  of  tbe  cnmnuinity  maj  thefnaelrai  diaobu^  the  offioa  of 
Teadwn,  with  or  witboot  (ha  aid  of  inoh  other  penom  u  the;  ma;  Mm  fit  to 
emplo;  {  the  ■"'*~"  oT  tbe  laiatatita  to  be  defrayed  by  tbe  aommnnity. 

3.  Tbe  amoaat  of  ailary  awarded  to  CoDrmt  Sdioola  ia  regained  by  the 
STCirage  oamber  al  ohildien  la  daily  attcDdaooe,  aooordlng  to  a  scale  laid  down 
by  the  Caminiwooen. 

4.  TIm  CotnciiHnaiieri  wilt  ^mnt  aid  tn  om  School  only,  in  Eonuefian  wil* 
tit  «aBM  CoBTsnL 

X.  WorkJuuM  Sekeelo. 


I.  fineh  Suhoola  are  reouTad  into  oonnrotioa,  and  granla  at  Booka  Diade  there- 
to, OD  ooodition  that  they  ihall  be  aobject  to  iUBpeotioll  by  the  Comioiaaioaen,  or 
their  offioera,  and  that  ail  the  Rnlea  of  the  Board  applicable  to  SoD-VeMad 
Sohoola  be  fiuthrally  obwrved. 

3.  Tbe  Coanniaaionen  award  annnsl  grataitieB  to  a  certwn  tminber  of  tbe 
Teasban  of  Worfchouaa  Soboi^  in  eaeli  Diatnot,  on  the  reoi>mmeadatiaa  of  Ibp 


XI.  Sclaolt  ttitathrd  Is  FritotU. 
Snob  Behoola  are  received  into  conneettoo,  span  the  nine  general  prhiraplM 
as  the  WM'kbonae  Sohoola,  and  granta  of  Book*  ate  mads  thereto.    In  ipeoial 
OMe*  gruaitiea  are  awarded  to  tbe  Teacberi. 

XIL  Emiiag  SclooU. 
Tike  ComminloDen  grant  ^d  toward  the  uppurt  of  Bvenitig  Sohoola,  where 
tbe  want!  of  tbe  locaii^  render  eooh  inaticutioii*  deoiraUe.    Tie  aid  li  limited  to 
aalai;  and  booko. 

P*aT  m, 

L  CoHiMTioin  DM»  wana  Aid  n  oaurraa  towabd  Binbnma  SoHoofi-HoinaB  > 
roWAiD  FirnNT  or  TaicHiaa'  SAL^aiia. — CuninotTioH  or  Teacbibb, — 
SoUiB  or  SALiiaiia  to   Tkacuiu,  MoNrroaa,  3k. — OaiiaaiL   BaouLiiTfOM 
BHraoTUio  THC  Taiiauu  or  Tuouaaa,  &e.,  &e. 
1.  Tlte  Conunlauoner*  of  Notional  Bdncation  grant  aid  onder  two  general 

lieKda,  Til.  :— 

Fiiat — Toward  bidUiiq;  Sebad-hoDeea,  and  proriding  (Uiiabia  fitting*  and  fni- 

nltnre.    In  aooh  oaaea  the  ComminluncTa  alao  grant  aid  toward  the  payment  of 


.    .        ,  ]  majntenanoe  of  Bohooli  eatabUahed  by  lo- 

cal pwtiea,  without  any  Maiatanoe  from  the  Commtaalonera  toward  tbe  erection 
of  dke  bnildioga,  or  proridlug  fomllare. 

3.  llie  CiHnmianoitet*  deeire  it  to  be  distinctly  nndentood  (hat  tbey  reaerrs  to 
dkemadvea  the  right  to  withdraw  any  grant  of  suary  or  booka,  whenever  they  oee 
fit. 

n.  BwUdiiig  (VetUd  SciooU) 

I.  Before  any  grant  la  made  toward  baildlng  a  School-hcoae,  the  CommioaioEk- 
era  are  to  be  nli^ied  that  a  naceodty  eilata  for  aDeh  a  Bebool,  that  an  eligible  otto 
boa  been  procured,  that  a  utiaraetory  leaae  of  the  nte  will  be  eiecdted  to  the 
CommisaonerB  in  thdr  corporate  oapaoi^ ;  and  that  the  applicant  parties  are 
prepared  to  raise,  by  local  oontribotioD,  at  leait  one-tfaird  of  the  whole  oam  which 
tbe  CtnnmisBolkers  deem  neoeoary  far  tbe  ereation  of  the  bonse,  proridiag  bmi- 
tatre,  Am. 

Sl  If  the  propoaed  ilte  be  for  a  Scbnil  In  a  rural  Dietriot,  and  be  within  threo 

statnle  n^M  oF  a  Sflbooi-hoaae,  toward  the  erection  of  wfakili  H-  "     -  '"' 

bare  ooatribated  aid,  at>  grant  oon  be  ma>1e. 
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3.  AMioBgh  Ihe  Commii^nan  do  not  ataalately  retme  aid  toward  llie  erec- 
tion of  Bobool-honieB  m  ground  ooanected  with  a  ptooe  of  worship,  yet  they 
maiji  prefer  bavinc  theoi  erected  oo  ground  whioli  m  not  m  coapech'd,  where  it 
c«n  Im  ubuined  ;  Oiej  tberefbre  reqaire  that,  before  ohurcb,  chaprl  or  meetiDc- 
honse  groond  bo  Oelecled  a*  tlie  nte  of  a  School-honae,  ttrict  iaquiry  be  made 
whether  asothsr  (nuTeiuent  tfte  mo  b*  afaMiBed,  and  thai  the  reaolt  (hall  be  ata- 
tsd  to  them. 

4.  Tbe  School  pramiaca  moM  be  Tsaled  in  the  Canntiinonen,  at  a  nomtnal 
reat,  and  fur  aoeh  term,  ouder  tbe  airuamatailoea,  m  they  may  deeni  ncccBHry. 

5.  The  ConnniBionon  will  keep  in  reptur  llw  8cbi>ol-huaao  and  funiitiira, 
where  the  premiaea  are  (Cited  in  them  in  their  eorpoiale  capaoi^. 

6.  When  iha  Sohocl  ptemiana  haT«  been  Tcated  Id  TrnHma,  for  the  purpoan 
of  National  Ednoatioa,  it  derolica  on  the  Tmaleea  to  iieep  the  honaa,  fnrnilorc, 
Ae^  in  repair. 

7.  When  gnnta  are  voted  toward  tbe  boildiog,  dto.,  of  a  8chool-bom*,  the 
eonv^ance  moat  be  dsTj  eieooted  htftrt  lit  norjit  or*  conrntnctd. 

8.  No  grant  can  be  made  until  the  DiatHot  lacpeclor  ■hnll  haie  reported  npon 
■n  the  eiroDmetanoa  of  the  Mw ;  until  tbe  Clerk  of  Worki  iball  baTC  reported 
on  the  el^MIitr  of  the  proposed  lite  ;  and  tbe  I^w  Adriaer  uf  the  Board  bhall 
kave  giren  bla  opinion,  tkwi  tbe  infiHroatioii  laid  before  bim,  that  a  Bstiatii-torf 
leaae  can  be  execnied. 

9.  lie  CooimiaaioDeTa  determine,  fMm  the  information  affbrded  them,  what 
■moont  of  Sdwol  aeoooimadMioD  ahonld  ba  pntrlded  In  tbe  pn^wsed  building. 

10.  The  Coouniaaionera  oan  not,  in  any  caae,  pay  more  than  two-thirda  of  tbe 
anm  whi«h  they  may  deem  neaenary  for  the  ereotion  of  tbe  School-boaic,  (in- 
«l«ding  funiitiire,  Ac, ;)  and  they  invariably  require  that  the  remaining  one-third 
U  kan^ball  be  locally  provided  for. 

11.  The  coal  of  the  hooae,  &c.,  la  determined  by  the  number  ct  ohjldren 
which  it  ia  Intended  to  acoommodate. 

13.  Tile  Commlieionera  fDmish  imitmotiona  aa  to  the  plan  and  apcdBcation,  tu 
wbiofa  the  portici  rooeiiiiig  aid  are  bonnd  atrictlv  to  adhere. 

13.  ITie  Commiaaionera  do  not  oontributeto  tlw  ornamenting  of  Bchno1-bo«ea, 
but  merely  to  aaoh  eipenditDree  an  may  be  ueoeaary  for  having  the  children  ac- 
commodated in  plain,  aabatuilial  bnildin^     If  boildin^  of  anotiier  deacription   ' 
be  prefbrred,  the  whole  </  the  extra  expenae  mart  be  provided  by  the  appllcmitB. 

14.  The  Oowmiwitwera  do  not  ocwtribte  toward  tha  expense  </ CTceikig  reat- 
itaneea  for  the  Teaebera. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  worka  moat  be  oomplated  witUn  twelve  monlbaAom  the 
dale  of  the  excootion  of  tha  kaae,  (mka  fay  apaoial  pendaian,)  or  the  grants 
vriD  ba  forfeited. 

IB.  The  Commisionera  do  not  make  advanoca  or  tnotalmenla  of  Iheir  grauta. 
IT.  Tbe  booae,  fbmitarc,  &&,  mnit  be  oani{deled,  and  the  Soboo)  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  ecbolsn  before  the  grant  can  be  paid. 

18.  Previona  to  tbe  payment  of  the  granta,  a  oertiGoate,  acoarding  In  a  fonn 
fnmiriied,  mnat  be  forwarded  to  the  Commiiaicaera,  atating  that  the  Sehool-boaao, 
ftirnitDre,  &0.,  have  been  oompleled  in  a  aatiafictory  asd  workmaalilw  manner, 
and  bailt  according  to  the  dimenijona  and  dirediona  aet  forth  in  the  plan  and 
apeoHicalira,  lUi  certiGoate  to  be  aigaed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  CcntrMt- 
or.  He  work  to  be  approved  of  by  tbe  Clerk  of  Wonka,  or  bf  My  other  par- 
•on  aathorizcd  by  the  CommieeioDen  or  the  Government  to  eiamine  it ;  and  If 
ft  qneMloi)  arise  aa  to  the  eipenditnre  iDoorred,  the  aeooanls  moot  be  nbmitled 
to  any  audit  wliich  may  be  deemed  neocasary. 

19.  The  CommiMioaen  do  not  m^e  granta  to  pnrchaaa  BdHiel-IuniBea,  nor  to 
pnrobaae,  allor,  or  fknniab  other  bosaes,  for  tbe  parpcoe  af  being  oMvcrled  inio 
Sobool-honaea. 

(rSOeA  SdUvb  emta  WMbr  Ma  el«M  o/  ■'  Ntti-Vttt€d  SeAaati.*'     Sn  Pabt  I., 

Saelieit  3,  p.  33.) 

1.  Tba  aid  (ruted  to  Sehoda  pwtviowJy  eattbUahad  blmiled  tomiujtai 
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2.  The  Comminioiiori  do  irat  ooutribale  lowoid  repiin,  fittings,  taniitaze ;  or 

to  tbe  T«at  of  tbo  Sohool-hoiue. 

8.  Before  aid  oao  be  granted,  the  Commnloners  ini»tbe  mtiBBed  that  tbooMe 
b  deaervtDg  of  iiMiiitiiiiiin  ;  that  there  ii  reason  to  eipect  that  the  Schcxd  will  he 
eSoientlf  wd  pernunenilj  supported ;  that  aome  looal  proviBion  will  be  made  in 
aid  of  the  Teacher'a  HOarf,  in  add.tiun  to  the  Sebool  fMi ;  that  the  School-booM 
'  'n  good  repair,  and  prurided  with  a  anfiident  qiuDti^  of  euitabie  farnitarej 
"     '      '       ■  .....      -'leSohoiJ  is  in. 

I,  thirty  childre 
Hie  CommiatloDera  reaorve  to  tbeniaelvea  the  ri^t  of  mahins  grant*  of 
"aalarf  and  books,"  in  special  caaee,  to  Schools  in  vhioh  the  average  daily  atten- 
danoe  of  pupils  is  below  thirty,  apoa  the  fbllo«mg  ooodition : — 

That  BO  long  as  the  arerage  daily  attendance  coDtlnne*  under  tbir^,  the  nl- 
ary  anarded  shall  not  eioeed  that  of  a  Probationary  Teacher  j  bnt  tliat 
wheneTer  an  arerage  daily  sitendatice  of  thirty  papils,  for  a  period  of 
three  muDiha,  can  be  shown  from  tho  reoorda  of  (he  Subool,  tbe  Teacher 
will  Ibea  be  pud  the  amotint  of  salary  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled, 
■coortlmg  lo  the  scale  of  classification. 

5.  Before  the  Conunisslonera  coDBder  an;  app1ie«tioalbr^,t]i^reqalre,IVMD 
the  Inspeolor  of  tbe  District,  a  report  upon  all  the  rarcninataDoea  of  the  case. 

6,  To  entitle  a  Scbool  lo  a  contiDuaiiae  of  aid,  the  honae  and  Ibrnilnre  muit  lie 
kept  in  anffioient  repair  by  means  of  local  oootribntiooa  ;  tbe  9cbool  eondiraled  In 
■n  reqieata  in  a  latMaclory  miDtier,  sad  in  acoordanoe  with  the  resnlations  of 
the  CommisaioDerg  j  and  It  miut  appear  from  the  rcmrds  of  the  Sehoe^  that  tliere 
is  a  soffieieat  average  daily  attendance  of  popils. 

T.  In  mixed  Schools.  1.  (.,  Bchcnta  in  which  male  and  female  children  are  taoght 
tn  the  same  mum,  the  Teaoher  mny  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circninstan- 
Oos  of  the  School  may  require ;  bpt  when  a  mixed  School  baa  been  reeeired  into 
connection,  by  the  C^mmiaBlcniera,  nnder  a  mala  or  a  female  Teacher,  the  Com- 
miuianera  will  not  aanctioo  theappoiutmcntof  sTiaclier  of  a  different  sei,  nnlea 
previoai  application  be  made  to  them  to  aacction  snch  change. 

8.  When  a  Sohoid  has  been  token  into  oonneclion,  as  a  School  for  males,  or  for 
temalea  solely,  the  Commiasionen  will  not  lapetion  the  change  Ikim  a  male  to  a 
female  School,  or  vies  aerM,  witboot  their  perminion  having  been  previonaly  ob- 
tained. 

(9m  P*ftT  n^ 

V.  Cl—tiJUatian  mi  SolaritM  •/  Tiatktrt,  MndUn,  ^. 
I.  All  Katiooal  Teadien  wo  ailber  "  Claaaed  Teuhers  "  or  "  Frobationeii." 
He  former  are  divided  into  three  oIosks  : — 

The  class  in  which  eiioh  Teacher  is  ranked  depends  upon  his  or  her  qnslif)- 
■     ■    "  "    ■  I  by  the  In- 


s  determined  aller  examinatian  by  the  I 

AB  Teaohera,  on  first  entering  the  •crrioe  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not 

been  iil—ii  d,  are  termed  pr^wtionm. 
Here  are,  also,  Assistant  Teaobers,  Teaehen  uf  De«dlewo[k,  and  paid 
Honitors. 
S.  Hie  CommisrinDers  hoTS  determined  npon  a  cxHnse  of  itody  for  each  class, 
in  which  the  Teflohen  are  to  be  eiamined,  as  a  ttst  of  their  fiueas  for  promo- 

S.  Bvery  Katjonal  Teaoher  will  be  famished,  a 
apeotor,  with  a  oopy  of  tbe  programme  of  tbe  oo< 
in  which  is  slated  the  minimnm  of  profioieney  reqi 

4.  No  Teacher  wUI  be  admitted  to  examination  with  a  view  to  proination,  on 
whose  Sohoid  a  deoidedty  mfkvOTable  reptKt  has  been  made  by  the  Distnct  In- 
•peotor  within  the  previous  year. 

5.  Teachers  will  not  be  ellgibte  forpmnetloa,  imleas,  tn  addMoD  to  ntisbolory 
anawnlng  hi  the  oonrse  prescribed  far  tbe  oISM  to  whioh  they  Mpire,  It  appears 
ftora  die  reporla  of  the  reapeotivB  District  Inspectors,  that  the  Schools  arc  proper- 
ly owan  Bed  and  wall  eoMoeted;  dwt  adeqaale  eiertioM  hare  beoi  made  to 
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llMip  Dp  a  mfficient  srenfie  ■UandaQoe ;  that  the  junior  oliMBi  are  earehlly 
taught,  and  that  a  bit  proportiDa  of  the  pnpiii  or  the  higher  t^tmea,  bendea  bw 
ing  proBoieata  in  tbo  ordloary  braDohet  of  reading,  ipellitig  and  wriliog,  are  poa- 
aaiBi.-(l  of  a  reapectable  amoiiDt  of  kuoKledgB  in,  at  leatt,  grammar,  geography, 
Bod  anlbmetic.  In  female  Sohoola  it  will  he  (aiitaer  roqnwla  that  inilructioD  ra 
plain  needti-work,  iDoloding  aewiDg,  kniUJDg,  and  cnUing  out,  be  given  lo  all  girla 
oapable  of  receiving  it,  aod  that  diey  exhibit  a  doe  (mfieieuoy  in  thia  depart- 

6.  It  moat  aloo  appear  from  the  reporta  of  the  InapMlon,  that  the  School  oo- 
eoanta  have  bevn  regnlart;  and  coireotl;  kept ;  that  the  School  premisea  haTO 
bHD  pri-«rved  vilb  neataea  atid  order,  and  that  oleaiiliaeB  b  penon  and  b^i- 
ha  ha*  bMn  enrorovd  i^  Ifaa  children  attending  them. 

7.  Tbe  IlMii  and  Diatriot  Inapectora  are  aathoriud  la  reoominend  that  anch 
Teaohen  be  rpmored.  iined  or  lowered  la  their  olaaciSoatiKi,  H  ma^  have  «on- 
duotcd  thmnavlvca  impriipi:rly,  oi  in  wboae  Schooli  the  attendanoe  hai  coDudera- 
Uy  decrFaaed,  ur  who,  fnian  any  other  caoac,  may  aeem  to  thse  officen  tu  merit 
nioh  paniahment. 

8.  All  Teachi^ra,  who  bare  not  been  clawed ,  will  be  paid  aa  probationen,  until 
they  be  daaaei  at  the  fint  general  or  apeeial  eMmiiiBtion,  to  which  tbcy  ihall 
have  been  lummoned.  Tb«e  who  then  obtain  clarification,  wlU  be  paid  fVum 
the  ODrnmeocMneiit  of  their  aerrioe  onder  the  Board,  according  to  the  rate  of  aal- 
■ry  attached  to  their  olaaa.  lliia  rule  wiU  iMt  eitend  to  any  teachen  who,  when 
aomiDODed,  ahall  Ikil,  from  any  oanae  whaierer,  to  preaeM  themadrea  for  eiami- 

9.  All  Teacher*,  not  pfBTioatly  olaHed,  who  ahall  be  inmnioned  to  a  conne  of 
training,  are  to  undi;rgo  a  preliminary  eiaminatioa  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin ; 
and  if  then  clamed,  aliall  reoeive  the  bene&ta  of  tuck  clattiJUtUum,  from  ihedate 
at  appoinlmenl  to  tlie  data  of  the  lermi nation  of  the  ooune  of  training  -,  and  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  oF  any  pnxnotiiMi  obtained  at  their  aeoond  olaia£eation  at 
ibe  terailnalion  of  the  oonrae,  From  the  laRcr  date. 

10.  All  Tiachera  who  have  been  nnmoceaifDl  at  thdr  fint  examinatloD,  and 
who  may  be  rtlalned  on  trial,  wilt  receive  the  nalary  of  the  litm  lo  which  they 
may  be  prcoiDled  at  any  labaeqaent  ejaminstion,  from  the  oommencement  of  the 
quarter  in  which  their  cloaaification  oboll  be  determined. 

11.  Teaehcn  who.  after  thdr  iirat  eiamination,  h«Te  boeu  retained  on  trial  aa 
pfobaliodera,  if  not  rcmaimnded  Ibr  proaniim  by  the  Head,  or  IMatrict  Inapeo- 
toi*,  at  the  next  enraing  eiaminatkn,  or  by  (be  Proltaaora.  ■!!«  tr^niug,  con  not 
be  continiied  in  the  eervioe  of  the  Board  ;  bat  their  aaUl^ea  will  be  paid  for  on* 
BKKith  iDbaetiucnt  to  the  d«e  of  dinoiml. 

13.  All  Teacheta  newly  appcunCed  lo  Natitoal  Bcboob,  who,  after  eiaminatioD 
hy  the  Inspeolon,  may  be  haad  wholly  nnqnnliJM,  mnat  be  removed  from  the 
Sofaofd  ;  bnt  aaLHry  will  be  paid,  at  the  rate  c^a  probationer.  Dp  to  the  dale  of  tbe 
order  for  reniovnl. 

13.  If  a  Teacher  who  hoa  been  diimiaied  from  a  National  School  Ibr  anyeanae, 
be  appoints!)  to  another  National  Bcliool,  the  Commianioneti  reaerve  to  them- 
aelvea  the  right  to  determine  whether  thu  appoiotment  can  be  aanctioned,  or  any 
aalary  paid  to  mch  a  Teacher, 

14.  If  a  Teacher  who  baa  been  a  ctinwderahle  period  odI  of  the  lervice  of  the 
Board,  ohail  again  enter  it,  the  Commi»onen  rewrvc  lo  thenaelvea  the  right  to 
determine,  in  each  eaae,  whether  anch  Teacher  ahall  retain  the  eloaa  be  waa  in, 
previona  to  quitting  the  acrrice  of  the  Board. 

1 5.  The  Pnpil  Teaoheta  of  Dinriot  Model  Schoola,  on  tdung  chorM  of  Na- 
tional Schocila,  after  the  oompletion  of  their  oourae  ol  treinins,  ahaU  rank  aa 
third  daaa  Teaohera,  (provided  they  be  deemed  qnolified  for  that  claoa  hy  the 
Ilead  Inapeetor,)  until  they  aball  have  been  clamed  at  the  iinrt  general  or  ippeial 
examination  held  after  their  appointment,  in  the  district  ru  which  their  Schoola 
areoitoated,  when  they  will  be  paid  acoordingto  their  cta«if>oation,  ftem  the  date 


16.  All  Teaohera  mut  reotain  at  leoat  one  year  in  a  lower  diviaton  of  any  claoa, 

'    *        '  "ligner  '■  '  ■ 


two  voara  u 
eon^tiona. 


they  are  eligible  for  pmmntion  to  a  higher  divinon ;  and  they  a 
—  'u  tbe  aamu  olunbcliiTe  they  con  be  promoted  lo  a  higher  clan,    iucbd 
however,  being  fulfilled,  Teathera  of  nperior  attainmenta  may  be 
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Bclnnoed  ftooiuy  diTiikiii  of  oih  olan  taioj  dmdonof  uiatheTafler  tbeirfint 
olMufiuatioa,  (exDapt  nutriined  Teichen  who  cMi  not  b«  plaoed  in  the  firat  daoO 
withoDt  being  r«qalKd  lo  pwa  tbrough  the  intonnediaM  diiiiioiu:  saoh  promo- 
tioD  lo  iuu  irum  ihe  IMof  AprU  in  thd  vear  in  whiok  the  eiaoiiuiitiaiu  wa 
held. 

IT.  Thii  nenlstion  does  not  eppi;  to  TeMhen  who  nmj  be  promotfd  on 
the  recommcDdatioii  of  the  PrafteMra  at  tfaa  Icrmiuition  ot  their  ooune  of 
Inininii. 

18.  No  Tewben  ou  be  ralud  lo  uit  diiiakm  of  the  Bral  ekai,  onlev  the;  ihaU 
lik*e  been  tniiied  at  the  Normal  Sobool  of  the  CommiiaionecB,  and  reoum- 
mendail  fur  pnunotioD  by  Ibe  Frofewon. 

19.  Trdned  TeMhera,  eioept  al  Ihtir  own  reqtMit,  and  with  the  BUuCion  of 
the  Diatrict  Inipeotor,  will  nol  ba  required  to  attend  any  aiunination  that  may  be 
held  during  the  tbree  jeon  aubuquent  to  the  data  ul  their  oliMificBluin  by  Um 
Prorannra  at  iba  eiplrvtioo  of  the  ooarae  of  training. 

30.  National  Tewihera,  fortj-Gre  y aara  of  age  and  opwarilB.  who  have  aerved 
under  the  Board  tor  a  period  of  not  lesa  than  liftevi  yeara,  or  Tpachera  who  ha*B 
auaned  fifty  yoaw  of  ago,  and  aerved  not  lev  than  toi  yaara,  will  not  be  required 
to  auend  any  oumiaatiixi,  proTlded  they  have  b«en  already  examined  and  olaaaed 
by  thu  PrareBKin,  or  by  ^e  Inapeclori. 

31.  Teoehera  who  may  have  abaented  UwjiiiJ<«a,  whhoiit  wliabatory  rea«» 
aangned,  from  the  euminstiooa  of  preriona  ^ean,  will  be  liable  to  be  diaudaaad 
afaoDld  they  not  preaoot  tbemaelTea  *rben  atiain  aommoned. 

23.  All  Teaehera,  alao,  who  may  be  mtei^y  aunnKMied,  and  who  ahall  ba  ab- 
aaot  witboat  •  •ufficleat  raMon,  will  ba  liable  to  be  fined  «t  depraaaed. 

VI.  SeaU  •/  Salariu  U  Ttaektrr,  Jbnileri,  ^-e. 

1.  Ordimary  Ntaicaal  SdmU. 

I.  TlieCommieaioDera  grant  aalariea  to  Teuchen  of  National  Sohoola  al  tbe  fol- 
lowing ralea,  Bnb}eot  la  the  foregoing  nnd  annexed  regoUtiona : — 

Mala  ruiaka. 

[IMDlTlrion,  «U  £M 

FiTM  CIui  Tmeben.  .  ,}9d       "  n  SO 

/Sd       "  31  M 

i«>odCl».     -      .         .  jj-"'*.'*".  »  3 

ProbuladUTTtaebRii, H  13 

Aialituii  Teulien,  ir  qoitlflad  u  Prabatloaen 

enlT,         ......                     ,  U  U 

Uo.lfqiuliaMllaruiTDlTlilon  afiCIu,          ...  17  U 

3.  The  CommimoDera  require  that  a  farther  inoome  be  aecored  to  the  Teaeher, 
Mther  by  looal  anbaoription  or  Bohool-feoa,  to  auoh  amonnt  in  each  owe  aa  ihey 
may  direct ;  and  the  Commiaaionen  ako  reqoire  that  the  paymenta  made  by  the 
obildren  (hall  not  be  dimioiahed  in  oonaaqnenoe  of  any  inoreaac  of  nlary  whioh 
nuy  be  awarded  to  the  Teaober. 

3.  Mtdil  AgricultunU  SeiotU  nmdrr  axclntw*  eenlr«I  o/  tJU  Bomri. 
Tenchera  of  Model  Agrionllaral  Schoola  noder  the  eiolinlve  oontrol  of  the 
Board,  receire  auch  amonnt  of  iBlary  aa  the  Commiaalonera  deem  auffioient,  ae- 
cording  to  the  oironmatanoea  of  each  oaae. 

3.  Medtl  Agriadtintl  SclUoU  ander  £ecal  Fatren*. 
Haalen  of  Model  AgrJoultaral  SohooU  mider  Looal  I^trona,  who  are  Mfnpo- 
lent  to  euoduut  both  the  Lilenry  and  Agrioaltnial  dmartmenta,  reoeiTe  £10  par 
BOnnm,  in  addition  to  the  aalary  of  the  olaia  in  whieb  tliey  may  be  plaoed  ;  but  if 
their  income  from  the  Board,  with  tbia  addition,  ahould  Ul  abort  oT  £30  per  an- 
num, ihu  differeaoe  will  ba  granted  tu  them,  ao  that,  in  all  oaaea,  anoh  Teaohara 
ahall  have  acunred  lo  them  ht  their  comMaei  aervioBa  a  aalar;  i^  £30  s  year  at 
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4.  OriimQTy  Agne^ural  SehatU. 

HMtei*  of  Ordinary  Aglrieutlnnl  School*  receJTe  £5  par  annimt  in  sdditinn  to 

ths  Mlary  of  their  olan,  proridsd  they  sra  rompetent  to  omdtMt  botli  the  Li(«- 

niy  taA  Agriunltanl  deparUDenl*,  aud  that  the  CocimiarioDeri  ihall  ha>e  pre- 

Tioadr  s^iroved  of  Agtioaltare  bwDg  taogbt  is  tlw  SobooL 

5.  AtUlant  rioeirr*. 

1.  Hm  CocnmiBMonen  will  not  grant  a  aalM?  to  an  AaUant  Teaoher  In  tmj 
School  in  vluch  there  ia  not  an  aTeraf(e  daily  attendanoe  of  at  leait  MTcntji-hta 
pupil*  for  three  month*  preTJoiu  to  the  date  of  ■pptication  ;  and  in  Schooli  H-hora 
•Tenwe  Bttendanoe  doe*  not  riso  ooD*id«nihiy  above  thi*,  and  which  are  alivady 
provided  with  paid  Honitan,  AaBrfanta  ran  not  be  reoogniud  by  the  Bcnrd. 

3.  Anrtant  Teocheni  will  Dot  be  aanetionad  whoae  qualifioatloDa  are  not  at 
least  eqoal  to  those  required  of  probationen,  or  who  are  ondor  eighteen  ycun  uT 
■ge. 

6.  W»r}cmitirentt, 

1.  Hie  CommiaiioDen  *rill  Dot  grant  Mlnry  to  workmiitreaaea,  oolcae  there  be 
a  anffioient  aTeraea  daily  attendaiioa  of  pupil*  j  and  ths  CominiialoDer*  require 
that  at  leaat  two  honn  each  day  be  devoted  lo  InrtroctitHi  in  this  )K«Doh. 

8.  If  any  workmiatre**  whoae  appotntment  ha*  been  aanotioiiod  by  the  Com- 
aiiaionera,  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  achoiil-boun  in 
giving  literary  ioitruotion  to  the  janiar  olfee,  it  i*  aompt'tent  lor  the  Diatrict  In- 
apeMor,  if  he  oDoiiden  her  qnaUfied,  to  reoommend  that  ihe  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  aalary  awarded  to  "  Probatiausra ; "  any  inoreaae  U  aalary  grauied  under  Uua 
reguUitJoD  i*  not  to  have  a  retroiprotive  eSrct. 

3.  Id  Schooli  attended  by  female  ohildren  only,  nndw  the  cue  of  afemate  Teacher, 
■uoh  Teaoher,  moM  be  competent  Dot  only  to  conduct  the  literary  department,  but 
alao  to  give  initructioo  in  Medlework  :  but  if  the  average  daily  Btlendutioe  of  girl* 
BKoeed  fifty,  for  a  period  of  three  tnonths,  applioation  may  be  made  for  a  nam  of 
■alary  to  a  workmistre**  to  take  charge  of  the  Indaatrial  department,  which,  liow- 
ever,  muit  be  anperiDtended  by  the  priucdpal  Teaoher,  who  wQ!  be  held  reaponn- 
tile  lof  ila  efficient  management. 

7.  hdattrial  Seko»U. 

In  NationBl  School*  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kind*  ot  needle- 
work are  tangbt,  the  amoont  of  aalvy  ftnnled  for  giving  auoh  inatntotion  ii  reg- 
olated  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and   the  nnmber  of  pupil*  engaged  in  it,  enb- 
jeot  to  the  cooditiiaa  ael  btOt.  ra  Part  II.,  Sec  S. 
8.  CnneBt  SclutU. 

1.  In  Sohoola  of  lliia  deaeriplioa,  aalary  ia  p«id  acoording  to  a  peroentage  on 
the  average  daily  attendanoe : — 
For    GO  iTenc*  cUlT  ■« 


S,  ^Vbere  the  average  daily  attendtuioe  amaanta  to  thirty  above  the  100,  mltr 
ry  for  61^  will  be  allowed  ;  and  when  it  rxoeedi  fifty  and  doea  not  amount  to 
seventy-five  above  the  100,  sdary  for  three-fourlh*  of  100  wiU  be  aUowed  ;  and 
irben  it  exoeed*  *eventy-live,  i^ry  !<»'  1 00  will  be  aDowed. 

3.  InoaaeswbwatlieaTeMfiatMidaDaedaeaMtaiDounttalOO,  aalary  tuba 

For  thirty  children,  and  sot  eioeeding  tHtj,  £10  per  atiDtnn. 
When  the  sttondance  exoeed*  fifty  and  doe*  not  amount  to  semty-Gva,  £lS 
per  annnm  will  be  paid. 
When  it  exceed*  ■evenly-five,  to  be  paid  at  £90. 

4.  The  Cornmissioners  pay  aalary  according  to  Iba  Aveiage  Dumber  of  ehildrelt 
In  daiW  attendanoe  at  each  CoDvent  School,  withaat  reCmnoe  to  the  Dumber  of 
toama  islo  which  (Ley  nu    '     "      ' 
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lUnOlUL  KDDOATIOK  IN  BBULin).  ftf 

9.  As  tho  amoBBt  of  vlaiy  «3I  ia  all  etatm  depaod  npon  Aa  aringa  daily  at- 
UtidaDoe  of  pnpila,  aa  alMtwii  b;  the  quartari;  Teton*,  Man^aia  aw  to  b«  |m- 
paral  for  BagnMaUilion  oi  diminDtioa  aoot>r<luig1;. 

9.  Faii  Jbidtor*. 


ItorlMSKOiidrtw, 
For  Um  Ttiird  Yur, 
Far  llM  Founb  Ytu, 

1.  The  Pud  Howton  are  nleeted  from  ai 


SobooU  of  eMh  diatrtet,  and  at*  aj^oiBted  by  llu  Conminioiiara  npoa  the  reo- 
(HnmaDdstion  <it  the  DiatrM  IiUfiwitoim. 

S.  No  Manager  of  a  NaHooal  S«boal  ia  (Miged  to  emidoy  the  aorioea  of  a 
Paid  Monitor,  ooleaa  he  wiahca  lo  do  ao. 

8.  'nie  q>paiB[iinat  of  a  Paid  Monitor  OBQ  not  be  held  for  a  longer  period  than 
rova  Tiiaa,  at  the  upiTation  of  which  the  Mlary  will  be  diaoontinBed. 

i.  The  aalary  may,  boverer,  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  ihonld  want  of  dUi- 
genoe,  of  efBoienay,  or  of  good  condaatoa  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  or  ahontd  any 
other  drenmatanoe,  render  aieh  a  oonrae  deeirable. 

5,  'Ibe  Commlaifoaen  aelMt  the  Seboola  (on  the  reoomntendation  of  die  In- 
apeelon,)  in  whioh  the  aerrieea  cf  Paid  Monitors  may  be  employed. 

B.  When  •  vacaney  oooora,  wbather  before  or  after  the  eipiratlon  of  fimr  yeara, 
It  doea  not  BeiMavrity  fcHow  that  a  anMoBor  shall  b«  appointed  b  the  aame 

7.  The  Soboot  1^  wbioli  a  Paid  Monitor  ia  reoemmended  t>y  the  Inqieetor, 
ahonld  exhibit  a  tolerable  degree  of  effioicDoy,  ahould  liare  a  aoffiiaent  average 
attendAace  la  rtqaire  a  Paid  Monitor,  and  Itaa  IWoher  ahonld  be  qualified  to 
give  inatmotiou  In  a  i«eMffibed  eonrae. 

8.  He  Programme  of  the  ooarae  of  atnd;  for  Paid  Monitcn  oan  b«  obtabnd 
OB  apiriioatioa  to  the  DMriot  InapMlir. 

B.  Paid  Mooitora  who  ban  oooipleted  the  Ibar  rean  of  their  ooan*  in  •  Mtia- 
bdory  maniwr,  are  al^lde,  ob  exBBinatka  )>y  toe  InqMclora,  aa  oandidatea  far 
lite  aitnaliga  of  AmMbm  TeMheta,  i*  of  Piqiil-Taaoheia  in  Diatnot  Model 
Sdumla. 

10.  ScaU  tf  <?ra<iii<uf  la  tiimn%  Ttt\wt»  vf  IFartJImaa   BtioiU. 

1.  Ibe  CommiHMiera  of  National  Bdneatioa,  (with  the  coDcnrreooe  of  Ihe 
Poor  Iaw  Commiarianera,)  award  sratailtea  to  a  oertain  unniber,  (forty  male*  and 
fin^  (etiulea,)  of  the  Taaclien  of  the  WuAfaome  Sohoob,  in  ConneotioD  with  tho 
National  Board,  who  tiM  be  reoomnaeoded  by  the  Diitiiot  InqMotora. 

S.  "Rie  grataitk*  are  dirided  into  two  daaeea : — 

ror  Ma)*     jnrs  Clua,  .  Twtntr  at  tb>  nit  of  «  ■  nar  avb 

TCuchni, )  Second  Cla«,  .  Tvamj       '  £*  " 

For  Ftroair )  Flm  Clan,  .  Twgnlf       "  £t  * 

naeban.  j  Btmtd  ViHa,  .  Twenij       "  ^  ■■ 

3.  llepaynKnt  will  be.mode  half  yearly,  with  Ihe  nana]  laae  of  aalary  to  Teach- 
ers of  National  Behoob,  after  the  Slat  March,  and  30th  September  in  each  year. 

4.  It  ia  lo  be  nnderatood  Ihal  anch  gmluitin  are  givsn  in  additian  to  the  sala- 
Tiea  paid  to  the  Teaeheia  of  Workboiaw  Bohoola,  nnder  the  proriaiona  of  the  Poor 


0.  No  Teaober  ia  preelnded  from  reodTing  the  gratnrty  two  or  more  yean  in 
ancoasion,  if  reoommended  by  the  Diatriet  Inneotor  aa  deaerring  of  iti  bot  a 
Teacher  ha^g  rroelTed  a  gntnr^  for  one  balffear,  la  not  tbereby  tatllUd  to 
Ihe  payment  of  it  for  the  aaooeadlng  half-^ear, 

G.  If  the  Looal  Gnardiana  know  any  jort  oanae  for  withholding  flie  gratni^ 
from  the  TeMher,  tbfy  ahooM  retnm  the  reoeipt  oiuigned,  and  oommnnioale  to 
the  CtHuminionei*  «f  National  Bdneatton  the  gronnda  for  ao  doiag. 

11.  OrtOtiitiu  I*  Ap^em^t»«l  TMelurt  »/  Warikuui  Selaala. 
The  CoBuniwnera  award  annnal  gratoitiea  to  Agtioaltoral  Tmitm  d  Week- 
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IS.  Scttk  tf  PrtmiuMi  la  Ma*Ur*  4ii4  ttUlrifa  «/  JVofwMi  Scjbmlt, 
VttUd  and  ffmfVttUd,  «1«  art  «iMt  diMiMguialied  by  Ik*  Ordtr,  ffot- 
HU,  ojuJ  Cltoaiiiuu  •iatrvoU*  n  rtwwtlcw,  ji«tr  ^pil«,  and  in  lit 
Sciool-ioMM*. 


triol  Impeotor,  at  tlie  eipiratko  of  the  jeai. 

3.  No  TcBoher  ia  digiblo  for  this  PieroiuD  bi  mm  thta  two  yaan  in  ne- 

4.  licM  PreminnM  will  bo  mwardcd  mtliaat  reforenoe  to  the  Claia  in  vbieh 
the  Teaolien  nuj  be  placed  )  bat  none  will  be  deemed  dIgiUe  to  reoeiTe  «aefa 
Premtnnii  agaiDit  whom  thrae  ia  any  well-foanded  oharge  tj  oegleot  in  the 
peribnnanoe  of  tbair  dntiea,  of  impropriety  in  thwr  ootldngt,  or  wboaa  ScboolB 
Me  not  oonduoted  in  a  uliiifMlDCT  manner. 

&.  If  the  Patron  or  Manager  uf  a  Nalioul  Soboo]  knoiM  any  jnal  ave 
Jot  withLolding  the  Premium  from  the  Tnobar,  ha  abonld  ratam  the  raeaqit 
nnsigiwd,  and  >tate  hia  rcawxa  for  lo  doing. 

VII.  Training  tf  Tiaettn. 

1,  He  Commiaiooen  hare  prorided  a  NoRnal 
tranicg  Teacben,  and  ednoating  peraou  who  ai 
idiaTge  of  Scboola. 

3.  Tetwhen  lelected  by  the  CommiaaoDen  fcr  adrnMioi  to  the  NOTmal  B^ 
tabliahmenl,  mmt  produoe  a  owlificate  of  good  charaatei  fiMm  an  ofiiciatiBg 
olngymao  of  the  oi =—  " '■"'■  '■■—  "-' —     -'— ^° —  ' 


any  autaneoTiB  diaeaae;    atid  mut  pas    throagh  an  eiamituitioD 

Eabltahed  by  the  C<Hninlaaioiten.  They  are  boarded  and  iodnd  at  the  eatab- 
■htnenla  prorided  by  the  CommMoBera  tor  the  pnrpoae.  Tley  TMieiTe  teS- 
giooa  initmotioD  from  their  reipMtive  paitor*,  who  attend  at  t]i«  Kormal  Bi- 
tabliehment  at  ooDvenient  lime*  appoinlal  (or  the  pnrpoae.  On  Bnndayi  they 
are  reqnired  to  attend  their  recpeotire  place*  of  warship ;  and  a  Tunlant  nper- 
Inteadence  ia  at  all  tim«  tioroiaed  over  ihair  moral  oondoct.  Tha  Tneher*  ■01' 
dergo  ■  final  examination  at  the  oloae  of  the  oonne,  and  they  then  reeeiTe  a  oer- 
tificata  sciurding  to  their  dcaerta.  He  Teacher*  for  a  oonaiderable  time  pre- 
Tiona  to  thnr   being  •ommoned,  are    required   to  prepare   tliein««lve*  for  the 

3.  DnriDg  the  nbaeoee  al  the  reoogniied  Teaebar.  a  tempmary  Teaoher  mtat 
be  providea  to  take  ohargo  of  the  Sofaool,  who  ia  lo  b«  paid  a  portion  of  the 
aalary  blling  doe  to  the  reoogniud  Teaoher  during  hi*  or  her  attoidaiioa  U  the 
Normal  EaUbtiahment. 

4.  Should  any  Teanher*  preaent  themadvea  in  a  delicate  atata  o(  be^th,  or  af- 
fected with  any  cutaneona  diaeaae,  they  will  be  reqaired  to  rctom  home  at  their 
own  expenae.  No  Teacher  can  be  admitted  who  baa  not  had  the  Small  Fook,  «r 
been  Taodnatcd. 

5.  The  Teachcra  trained  in  the  Nnmal  Inatitntion  are  dirided  into  three  daaa- 
ea,  namely ; — 

Elret — The  General  or  Ordinary  CUae,  compoaed  of  Teachera,  (malea  or  fe- 
malea,)  of  NfttiDnal  Sobool*  who  hare  been  reoommended  by  Ibe  Dtatriot  or  Head 
Inapector*  sa  eligible  candidate*  for  training. 

Second — The  Special  or  Exba  Training  Claaa,  oompoaed  chiefly  of  Teacher*, 
{Tnalea  or  iBmalea,)  who  hare  bean  aeleoled  from  Ihe  Ordinary  or  General  Claa, 
for  addilional  trainlnB. 

Third — The  oandwate  or  EiUm  Clu*  la  aompoaed  of  a  1itrdt«d  number  of 
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n^McMUe  tad  walUinfenned  joBog  pencum,  who  with  to  qulify  iIindwItm  to 
aM  M  Tnohen,    Ilia  o«ididu»  odmitlad  to  thi*  dUb  we  permitted  to  ttteod, 


VUL  BfU. 

1.  Hw  CcmniiMioiieiw  ftmikli  gntt^lotiij  to  eMh  Sahod,  ■  fint  itock  of 
Sobool-booka,  iq  proportioo  to  (he  •ttanduM  oT  ahlldreti,  wUeh  <i  raoewed  at 
the  eod  of  erer;  three  veon.  Thne  booki  are  to  be  kept  M  e  School  itock,  for 
which  the  nuMer  m  mietreee  ii  held  reqniMible.  aod  they  ve  on  no  leoonDt  to 
b«  sold  or  takea  ont  iif  tba  Sohool.  Tlie  CoinniMMien  aho  nipply  book*  from 
time  to  time  for  the  ganeral  nee  (rf  the  ohildren,  and  abo  Sohool  reqnUUa,  Mtoh 
H  p^ter,  alatee,  qaiile,  Ao.,  at  rednoed  rate*. 

2.  The  thndi  at  the  Cominiaeioiien  do  not  enable  them  to  gire  a  free  atook 
aaffioiently  lai^  for  the  entire  wanta  of  the  Bohoot.  Any  addiuunal  bocdn  and 
map*,  (tatioaery,  ataltiB,  cJooki,  and  other  reqnuila,  moat  be  pnmhaaed  at  re- 


u  they  moat  approre  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  ihey  obiMit,  ex- 
Oapt  in  the  oaieof  afirttfrei  itpek,  when  the  CommialonfrB  require  that  a  map 
of  the  world,  and  a  set  each  of  ipaQlDg  and  arithmetical  tabUta  ahallbepro- 

4.  Whan  booka,  &o.,  parohaaed  iWim  the  CommimtHieta  at  the  redaoed  price, 
are  aold  to  the  children  attending  a  Natiotial  Sohool,  al  i>  directed  ibat  in  no  mm 
A»i\  any  advance  be  made  on  theae  prioee  ;  and  the  Diatriot  lDtq>eatorB  hiaTe  In- 
atmcticma  to  inqnire  into  and  rvport  apon  any  infrsctioo  of  thia  mle. 

5.  Book*  publlihed  by  the  Commla^onen  of  National  BdnOBtioD  : — 


FInl  Book  or  Ltaaoiu  :  B««nd  Bm>k  at  Lcbodi  ;  Seqn*!  lo  Stcond  Boak.  Ho,  I ;  a«B*l 
ithaBKandBoDk,  No.3;  Tbird  Book  of  Liwanir  Faunh  Book  or  Ltwu;  Sopplenuu 
>th*  Vsunh  niwili!  »inh  Bnnk.  iBojt'.j  Rtadlnf  Book  for  Clrla'  Bobool;  BlofraphMal 
rrom  tlM  Brltliti  Potu.  VoL  I  j  BelKlhini  Iroiii  Die 

he  An  of  Reailliil;  Bnfll*  Gram-        "- 

ArhhDMIe;  Kwiorint  Bookof  Arlrbou 


■rM*b  Pocia,  VoL  0 ;  InlrDdncllDn  to  lta>  An  of  Readlnf;  BnallA  Grammir;  Kar  lo  Em- 
HaharaBDiar;  Flnt  Book  of  ArhhrnMIe ;  KwloPint  Book  of  ArlrbDuDc ;  Arlthmctleiii 
ThesnaiNl  rradiui  (ForKqrto  ArllhmallelaTlMoijanil  PraeUct.  tM  "  Book*  BaBctlc 


ad  ;  "f  Baek-kMpiait ;  Zt*  to  Book-katpinf ;  Kplloaa  ofCnfraphkal  Enoirltdga;  Coat- 
peMllDm  of  Ocoiraahkal  InowMni  KltiHBi*  of  ScoBdrT:  lUnauruioa;  AbdcdiUi  Id 
■faBMirBUin  1  BcriptDn LtKU. (Obf  Tm. JKo.  1;  Serlpror*  Lt—aat,  lOldTc^.J  No.S; 
flerlptara  Liaaaa*,(K«w  TM.,)  No.  1;  Bcrtpton  !.«*«»,  (New  IM.,  No.  3;  Sacred  Poa- 
tej  i  A^rlcalniral  Claaa  Book ;  Fkna  AeeeaM  Book  T  Iniiuiona  Jar  Ntidlcwork ;  Dtne- 
lioB*  for  Ntcdlnork,  wlih  apHlnana. 

G.  Booka  not  pabliahed,  bnt  aauatUmad  by  the  Commiaaionen  of  Nattmal  V4a- 

rroC.  iraaDlfT'a  Nalnral  FtilleeaBhT :  Fref  H'Saaler'a  Kar  lo  ArttbmMle  In  Theorr  and 
Pnnttta  1  Prer.  BnUiTaa'a  KetUth  DkUonarT ;  Prof  SulllTan'a  SpalliBi  Book  aapnwdtd  I 
Fni£  SalKvan'a  EnfliahGnBiBvi  Prof.  BolllTan'*  iDtrDduetlan  10  Oioanpli/ udBlalarr ; 
Prof.  BalRran't  GninphT  OcDarallird;  Prof  Sulllvtn'a  LHmiT  ClaaaBook:  FltBilaa'a 
Atlal  of  OdiUih  Napa,  niorad  ;  Dowtr'a  Altai,  13  Mapa.  eokircd  ;  Klrkwood'a  Alkn,  IS 
ll«pa,ealoiwli  Dava'a Ulala on Steabi  laametUia ;  Dr,  Bodfia' AfncuUnral  ChtniWr: 
Kail  LeaMIia  on  ReaaoDloi ;  Eaay  L(v>ni  m  Mobfj  Matirra  rVoODri  Inlul  School 
UaBOal;  HoeaehoM  Work  fir  Femili Serrauli ;  Puunon'aFInt  Strpa lo  Zoolofr, Pan  1 : 
PMteraeB'aPlralHcpak]ZaHlg^,Panll;  Patunoo'i ZoMoit  for  Belui^  Pari  I;  Patur- 
aon**  ZonofT  Ibr  Boboeh,  Partlt ;  Dr.  Thnuon'a  Traaltaaon  ArtltaDMie;  Dr.  Tbemaon'a 
Kft  loTiealiaaoD  Arllbncilci  Dr.  Tbomaon'a  Etanuola  of  Euclid,  Fart  I ;  Dr.  Thaaiaon'i 
EI«B*BlaarEDeltd,Par1  II;  Dr.  TtunMon'a  IMmductkia  u>  Alfcbra:  AiUhmatlcat  Table 
Book;  Holkh'aKainiBL 

7.  Thi  Comimtoitaaa  will  hot  wrraniAw,  o*  uaiKTiALLT  ALTsa  akt 
BOOK  TSAT  HAa  laaii,  na  bhaij.  aa  naaaAma,  DRAKlMUDaLT  ruiijauBD  o> 
aAKOTioHao  ai    THa>,  wrmoirr  t    rainova   comhiiiiioation  wits  laa  Lout 

8.  AHappBaafeM  fct  booki  aad  wgaMlM  at  rriuead  prioai  martba  addwed 
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382  mahomal  ■docawhi  in  bkakb. 

>BtlwawtrtMkt,«»JbB»ewi|i«ni«i  bjra  sicaej  ordar  lac  Iba  avouit,  in  fiiTor 
of  HnriM  CroM,  or  Jamea  Kolicy,  £*q.,  ind  pajable  in  Dublin  on  demand. 

9.  Cbecka  or  n><iD«y  orden  drawn  en  toautrj  Banki  can  not  be  rco<iT«il  in 
pajment  fixr  booka. 

10.  WhenaP«MtoffloaordararlettBrofaraditM  tnoMittad,  and  thaaouMBl 

ia  ondar  tan  iMIBny,  tha  osat  at  th»  illMiiii  wnat  ba  pud  b;  the  poraoa  ap- 

pljiiig for  the  nme :  but  if  the ■  '  '""        '"""  "*  """  '' 


r  Manuer  ihoald  Mt  a%ii  anf  wpiki 
;  aaosTtauiing  that  tiuj  are  aobiaUjr  wt 


qnWua  vitboot  Gnt  aaoortaiiiing  that  tbaf  are  aoloaUjr  nolad  tm  tbo  aobool,  on 
babalf  of  whioh  Iha  applioation  la  mai:  Tba  IsapeiAon  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Conunianoocn  whenerar  It  apptvw  tbat  an  andiM  qnailti^  of  booka  or 
alaliMWiy  baa  been  ordered  for  a  Nalinial  School. 

19.  All  applieationa  Ibr  booka  and  reqwilea,  at  rednoed  prioea,  are  to  b«  pr«- 
paid  by  tha  HanagMa,  or  the  amoDDt  of  poatage  will  be  dednotad  trtmi  the  grant. 

13.  When  there  are  aeparate  roll  nambwa  for  male  and  female  Kational 
S^oola,  the  ap^loatioD  ilunld  aUte  for  whioh  of  them  the  books,  &o.,  are  re- 
foired ;  and  if  Jbr  both,  Iva  Ibrma  ihoald  be  naed. 

14.  Paroela  of  booka  &o.,  when  ao  dewed,  will  be  forwarded,  oarriage  Itee,  to 
the  depot  of  the  diitrict  in  which  the  aoboul  Ib^  whioh  the  booka  are  reqnired,  ia 
aitoated,  aod  the  Inapeclon  will  infmn  the  Haqageti  on  what  day  they  will  be 
readf  for  delivery ;  or  to  the  depot  of  mj  other  dktriot  if  more  coaTenient ;  bot 
In  the  latter  oaw,  the  Inipeotor,  not  knowing  the  Managen  of  any  aaboola  ont 


aC  bk  dlatrlot,  can  not  give  notioe. 

IS.  Or  the  parad  inll  ba  Ibrward  ,  ,  _ 

Idcnoe  to  which  there  la  a  [node  of  oonTrTanoe.    In  tfaii  oaaa  the  Blanager  moat 


IS.  Or  the  parad  inil  ba  Ibrwarded  to  any  plaoa  neareat  to  the  Manager's 


point  out  the  preoiae  mode  of  omTeyanoe  b^  which  the  parcel  ia  to  be  tranaioit- 
(ed,  and  he  maat  atao  deftay  the  eoat  of  oan-iage. 

]6.  When  paroeU  are  fbrwarded  to  the  depot  of  a  diatrict,  it  ia  not  Iha  daty  i^ 
ibe  Inroeotor  to  traoiniit  the  parcel  to  the  Mauager'a  reddence  u'  to  the  nhooL 

IT.  The  Mana^r  ia  required  to  aeod  to  the  depot  on  the  day  appirinted  by  the 
Inapeetof  for  ddiiEry  of  parcela,  a  Menetiger  who  mnat  preaent  the  oraer  on  the 
Inapeotor,  with  which  the  Manage  wil)  be  funiahed ;  and  whioh  order  the  ]n- 
apeotora  are  required  to  trananit  to  thk  offioe  ai  a  [ffoof  of  the  ddiiery  of  the 

IB.  If  a  paroel  la  to  be  sent  by  a  oanier,  ha  mnatoaU  at  the  olBoe  in  Thiblii], 
not  Booner  than  two  daya  after  the  HanagM'a  direetioiia  ahall  hare  been  reoeiTcd, 
•ad  moat  prodnoe  the  Manager'a  wder  to  the  atorekeeper  hare,  Ibr  ita  delimy, 
OB  the  form  aapplled  Ibr  the  parpoae. 

19.  The  ComniaaioDera  do  not  aopplv  bo^  «r  teqaUtea  to  Ibe  pnUiB,  or  to 
'     '  le  Bokrd  of  National  BdMalion. 


1.  Faraona  deahwia  of  ohtainlng  aariatanoe  from  the  (>onudaiioiieia  of  Nation- 
al Bdnoatioa,  snder  anr  of  Ac  Ibregdiw  beada,  will,  opon  bitltnaling  to  ibt  See- 
'     '    la  bmlabed  with  the  Ibrma  Bpoa  whioh 


.__,„.. _.,  I  Ibriba 

,_,._.,     _.Jid«a«MdaDpoa  the  iDoaul  placed  at  their  dlipaari  hf  J^rHament. 

3.  The  CotnndMloM(«  doiie  it  te  be  diatfakot^  ondenrtood,  that  tbey  do  m( 
hold  thema«l*<a  boond  to  gfaat  aid,  nnkM  appltaattoa  dtall  M*e  been  made  to 
them,  in  the  Bnt  htatanee,  on  Ae  proper  Ibm,  and  trakai  Ae  applicalion  ahatl 
bare  been  bvotably  uid  Bn^  decided  npon  I^  die  Beard.  Apwioanti,  there- 
ftire,  ahonld  not  inonr  aire  eipeoae  toward  the  payment  of  wUdthev  expect  the 
Commiaaioaera  to  oontribnie,  mO  Ike  deoiaion  of  the  Board  diall  have  been 
Oomninniaaled  to  them. 

i.  All  L-ommaoleationB  <n  refbretioe  to  National  Schoola  ihoold  be  ai^ed  and 
made  by  the  Patron  or  Manager.     7*      "         ■    ' 
Teaehera  of  National  Sohoota. 

5.  No  atlinitiaD  ean  be  p^  to  "  ai 
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UtietoT  of  Iba  PmMu  iBiUtaUon  tor  tt 


Limu  BBmauAit  waa  bom  December  29, 1839,  in  the  town  of 
Hanorer,  New  Hampahire. 

Her  parento  were  of  tbe  average  beight,  utd  though  Bleoderly 
bnih  were  of  aound  health  and  good  babiti.  Ha  fatfaen'  tempera- 
ment inclined  to  the  nerroos,  but  he  had  a  small  brain ;  while  the 
mother  bad  a  rerj'  marked  development  c^  the  nerroaa  ayatem,  and 
•a  aotiTe  brain,  thongfa  not  a  large  one. 

Hiey  were  persona  ot  good  moral  charaoter,and  bad  received  abont 
Mmnch  cnltnreuia  Common  in  the  rural  diatricts  of  New  Hampahire. 
The  child  inherited  most  of  the  }Ayuoal  pecnliariUea  <^  (he 
mother,  witib  a  daah  of  what,  from  want  of  a  better  name,  ia 
called  the  ecroAiloiM  tompenment  Thia  temperament  makes  one 
very  liable  to  certain  diseases,  but  it  gives  great  delicacy  of  fibre, 
and  consequent  sensilnlity.  Idura  bad  a  phyucal  organization  like 
that  of  a  delicate  plant ;  very  liable  to  derangement,  because  very 
aenntive;  also,  veiy  difficult  as  an  organiaation  to  bring  to  matnrity, 
bat  promieing  great  capacity  and  beauty. 

During  infoiu^  she  was  pony  and  rickety.    She  was  snlject  to 
distnrbaitces  <^  the  nervous  system,  the  outward  symptoms  of  which 
WHDe  persons  call '  fits,' and  think  Uiey  explain  the  whole  matter  by  that 
name.    Theae  distnrbanoea,  or  fits,  usually  cause  pertnanent  injury  to 
i  the  brain,  which  shows  itself  in  feebleness  of  certun  mental  focni- 

I  ties,  in  imbecility,  or  total  idiocy.    They  should    always  be  re- 

I  garded  and  treated  as  symptoms  of  grave  character,  and  liable  to 

afiiset  the  whole  fbtnre  bodily  and  mental  character,  even  when  the 
'  apparent  proximate  cause  is  "  teething,"  or  a  derangement  of  the 

digcatdve  organs. 

I  In  I^ura's  case  these  fits  recurred,  at  various  intervals,  until  she 

waa  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.     During  that  period,  therefore,  »he 

tost  the  healthy  growth  and  development  which  should  have  been 

gwngon.     Such  loss  ia  probably  always  irrepamble.     For  each  period, 

tat  each  moment  even,  from  the  first  quickening  to  full  matnri^  rf 

I  the  general  organism,  there  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  development  in 

I  each  oigan,  necessary  to  its  Snal  perfection,  and  which  can  not  go  on 
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eqiuOj  well  at  any  otW  period,  whether  earlier  or  later.  But, 
l>eeid«B  thia  negatira  loss,  there  mast  probably  always  be  absolute  and 
permanent  mischief^  from  such  long  continued  morbid  action,  in  an 
organ  eo  delicate  as  the  brun. 

At  about  twenty  months  old,  sbe  became  apparently  well,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  four  months.  During  this  period  alt  her  senaea  seemed 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition ;  and  sbe  showed  more  intelligence  than 
one  would  expect,  in  view  of  her  previous  condition. 

She  sickened  again  at  two  yean  old.  The  ecartet  fever  ravt^^  her 
system  with  gmX  fiiry,  destmying  utterly  the  organ*  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing,* blunting  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prostrating  h«-  whole  system  u 
completely  that  reoDvefy  seemed  impoasible.  She  was  k^t  in  bed, 
in  a  darkened  room,  for  about  five  months,  and  waa  ill  and  feeble  for 
two  years. 

He  storm  of  disease  gradnatty  abated,  however,  and  the  wrack  at 
last  floated  peacefoUy  upon  the  stream  of  life.  But,  what  a  wreck  1 
Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and,  moreover,  without  that  distinct  consdousnees 
of  individual  existence  which  is  developed  by  the  eierciw!  of  the 
senses.  I  say  "  distinct  ooDsdousness,"  in  comparison  with  tlmt  I'f 
ordinary  personi;  for,  of  coune,  the  general  tense  <>t'  [t<uc)i,  the 
oapadty  of  muscular  oontraotion,  the  feelings  of  hungi'r,  tbirst  and 
the  like,  are  parts  of  the  consdousnees  of  existence. 

A  most  Interesting  psyohologtcal  question  is,  how  much  exercise 
did  she  have  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  bearir^,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  oigans  of  thoee  faculties,  remained  intact;  and 
how  far  did  such  exerdsa  facilitate  ber  subsequent  mental 
development. 

We  should  consider  that  during  most  of  her  early  infancy  the 
system  was  frequently  disturbed  by  disease ;  that  there  were  only  a 
few  months  during  whicii  the  senses  could  have  been  in  healthy 
acdon ;  and  that  this  period  was  followed  by  painful  and  severe  disorders 
during  two  years.  These  disorden  must  have  convulsed  the  ^stem, 
and  perhaps  weakened  if  not  eSsced  the  impressions  received  through 
the  aenses,  so  that  probably  very  little  if  any  permanent  impreasioii 
was  made ;  and  when  the  child  finally  was  restored  to  health  of  body, 
she  was  as  one  bom  deaf,  blind,  and  without  smell.  She  certMnly 
was  in  this  condition  for  all  practical  educational  pnrpoaes.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fnot  that  after  she  acquired  a  kuowtedge  of 
arbitrary  language,  and  was  able  to  take  such  cognizanoe  of  her  own  men- 
tal condition,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  freely  about  it,  she  said  she  had  no 
recollections  of  Mght  or  sound.     She  is  probably  right  about  this.    No 
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Bzamiiiation  haa  yet  shown  that  tlie  impreasioDs  made  upon  her 
oi^ana  of  sight  and  hearing,  awakened  in  her  mind  perceptions  that 
were  petaistent  enough  to  modify  permanently  her  conscious  existence. 

Bach  examination,  if  diiUfully  made,  and  aided  by  her  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  would  be  more  satjsfacfory  than  might  at  first 
appear.  Its  value  as  a  test  will  be  seen,  if  we  oonaider  how  important 
a  part  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is  played  by  language, 
and  partJCQlarly  by  speech. 

Language,  whether  in  the  earlier  form  t^  viuUe  signs,  or  the  later 
one  of  audible  sounds,  or  speech,  is  the  natural  result  of  man's  per- 
ceptions and  sensations.  He  creates  it  in  order  to  manifest  outwardly 
what  be  feels  and  thinks;  and  the  piHnt  is  this, — that  his  hwgnage 
may  express  less,  but  can  not  express  more  than  he  has  tilt  or  thought 
All  luiguagea  indeed  are  imperfect ;  and,  even  If  they  were  to  be  so 
&a  perfected  tonlay  as  to  express  all  the  fine  modifications  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man  is  now  capable,  they  would  be  imperfect 
when  his  mental  and  moral  capadties  become  more  fully  developed. 
The  English  language  is  not  the  meet  subtle  ever  invented,  yet,  hav- 
ing been  built  np  gradually  by  beings  with  five  sensea,  it  conttuns  a 
multitude  of  expresuons  which  are  just  as  incomprehensible  to  beings 
with  only  four  senses,  as  a  multitude  of  expressions  in  a  language 
built  up  by  persons  with  six  senaea  would  be  to  us  who  have  only  five. 

If  a  man,  blind  from  birth,  should  pretend  that  be  had  possessed  sight 
during  his  early  years,  he  might  be  detected  by  skillful  examination 
of  his  use  of  language.  He  might  have  learned  as  many  tongues  and 
dialecte  as  a  Burrittora  Mezzofanti,  and  might  know  them  better  than 
those  polyglots,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  force  of  many  forms  of  ezpreefnon  in  his  mother  tongue,  which 
are  &mihar  as  household  words,  and  as  easily  comprehended  by  all 
who  possess  the  sense  which  he  lacks.  What  to  him  can  be  the 
word-names  of  the  conorete  phenoDoeoa  of  colors,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  countless  modificatiODS,  as  in  the  autumn  foliage,  or  the  borealia, 
where  they  appear  and  vanish  as  quickly  as  the  emotions  they  excite 
in  OS  ?  How  much  leas  could  he  understand  that  large  daaa  of  ex- 
pressions, partly  metaphorical,  founded  upon  visible  appearances;  for 
instanpe,  "  the  blushing  mom."  Should  he  seek  the  meaning  in  his 
own  emotions,  he  would  be  wider  of  the  mark  than  he  might  be  by  a 
random  guess;  for  all  he  knows  of  the  phyNcal  phenomena  of  a 
blush  is  the  tingling  glow  of  blood  in  the  cheeks,  and  "bloody 
mom  "  would  be  quite  as  ai^n^riate  to  him  as  "  binahing  mom." 

These  consideratifms  will  show  that  there  are  means  of  obtuotng 
evidence,  at  least  of  a  negative  kind,  won  the  question  how  &x  the 
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exerciM  of  the  org^ans  of  light  knd  hearing,  daring'  a  few  months 
o(  JD&Dcy,  modified  the  paychologios)  phenomena  afterward  exhibited 
in  Laara  BridgmaD's  esse.  A  metaphysical  hair«plitter  may  uf  that, 
becaufte  ehe  once  saw  and  heard,  she  is  uselesB  u  an  instance  of  what 
would  be  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  aperaon  who  had  never 
done  so ;  and  he  would  so  object,  if  she  bad  need  theee  senses  onlj  a 
few  moments,  instead  of  a  few  months.  But  most  people  will  proba- 
bly think  that  for  idl  proctdcal  purposes  the  exerciee  which  she  had  in 
the  use  of  these  senses  was  too  small  to  have  any  practical  and  per- 
manent eSect  upon  her.  All  will  admit,  I  think,  that  it  must  baye 
been  so  with  regard  to  what  is  most  important,  to  wit,  the  effect  of 
sensation  upon  the  development  of  her  moral  nature. 

Such  considerations  show,  moreover,  that  the  lack  of  one  sense,  as 
of  sight,  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  person  to  attun  complete 
knowledge  of  an  extenmve  and  subtle  language  like  the  English ;  that 
lack  of  hearing  is  a  still  greater  obstacle,  removing  the  sufferer  still 
further  from  human  society ;  and  that  the  lack  of  both  oonstitat«s  a  gulf 
so  wide  that,  unlees  bridged  over,  he  must  be  an  idiot  at  least, in  the  sense 
which  the  old  Greeks  attached  to  the  word,  ISiunie, — an  utterly  isolated 
being.  It  was  then  not  without  reason  that  Blackstone  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  "a  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  have  any  glimmering  of 
reason,  so  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  matt«rs.  But, 
a  man  who  is  bom  dea(  dumb  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law 
as  in  the  same  state  with  an  idiot;  he  bmag  supposed  incapable  of 
any  nnderetanding,  as  wanting  all  those  MDsea  which  furnish  the 
human  mind  with  ideas." 

It  vras  not  until  she  was  full  four  years  old  that  her  health  was  so 
&r  established  that  the  physican  could  be  dismissed.  But  the  Dara«^ 
could  she  ever  be  dismissed  f  Could  a  child  totally  blind,  utterly 
daa(^  completely  dumb,  and  without  any  fooalty  of  smell, — could 
such  a  child,  with  only  the  general  sense  of  feeling,  be  left  alone 
a  moment?  And  how  could  she  set  about  that  9f>prentdcesbip 
which  all  must  serve  before  th^  become  masters  of  thnr  own  limbs  ? 
These  questions  she  soon  solved  by  learning  the  geography  of  her 
chamber,  then  feeling  her  way  about  the  boose,  and  exploring  all  the 
recesses  thereof. 

Near  by,  there  lived  an  odd,  unyoked  mortal,  the  "old  bachelor;" 
a  genuine  type  of  a  olase,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
erery  neighborhood.  He  lived  by  himself  but  occanonally  went 
round  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  farmers,  partly  to  help  them,  partly  to 
turn  as  honest  penny  for  himself.  He  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man ; 
but  his  lonely  self-reliance,  and  his  entire  independence  of  thought 
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Aai  action,  m&de  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  philosopher,  vith  a 
crack  in  his  skull.  He  was  rou^  in  look,  aod  rude  in  manner;  but, 
little  Lanra  found  under  tlie  coarse  bark  a  kind  and  warm  heart, 
which  she  coDtiived  to  touch,  and  from  which  there  flowed  toward 
her,  as  long  as  it  beat,  a  stream  of  love  and  kindness. 

He  bectuna  interested  in  tlie  little  deaf^  dumb  and  blind  child;  and, as 
soon  as  she  oould  walk  out,  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields  and 
woods.  They  rambled  about,  hand  in  hand,  uid  be  contrived  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  her  for  hours  together,  without  weaiying  her.  The 
bare  presence  of  one  whose  love  she  could  feel  by  his  gentle  atten- 
tions, would  have  beeo  enough  to  make  the  child  happy;  but,  beside 
this,  the  simple  man  contrived  to  t^acli  her  much  in  various  ways. 
She  tells  now,  how  he  taught  her  the  difference  between  land  and  wa- 
ter, by  leading  her  to  the  brook-side,  and  making  her  put  her  hand  in 
the  running  stream.  She  loved  also  to  pick  up  stones,  and  throw 
them  in,  amazed  and  pleased  by  feeling  the  returning  splash  of  water, 
llie  good  man  did  not  see  how  soon  she  would  exhaust  his  lesouroes. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  having  some  regu- 
lar system  of  signs,  by  which  commnnication  could  be  established 
with  her  mind,  and  her  growing  thirst  for  knowledge  supplied;  and 
he  scouted  the  notion  of  any  body's  b«ng  able  to  teach  her  more 
than  he  could.  She  knew  him  from  any  body  else;  and  she  knew 
a  cat  from  a  dc^,  an  apple  from  a  stone,  and  he  could  teach  her  any 
thing  in  the  same  way  by  which  she  had  learned  these  things.  He 
looked  with  great  disfavor,  tbraefore,  upon  the  project  of  her  going  to 
school ;  and  after  she  went  he  long  mourned  ber  loss.  When,  at  last,  she 
knew  bow  to  converse  in  English,  and  to  write,  he  tried  to  be  again  use- 
ful to  her,  and  to  guide  her  mind.  He  began  a  correspondence,  and 
sent  her  endless  epistles,  written  in  defiance  of  every  rule  and  prece- 
dent in  orthc^raphy,  etymology  and  syntax ;  aod  coUtaioing  the  most 
extraordinary  rigmarole  about  all  manner  of  things,  but  especially 
about  the  vanity  of  book-learning.  He  was  forced  to  grant,  grum* 
bliagly,  that  something  had  been  done  for  hw  in  the  way  of  instrac- 
tion,  but  still  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  she  had  been  taken  from  him, 
who  could  have  done  so  much  more.  His  love  for  her,  however, 
lasted  to  tlie  end ;  and  the  child  proved  a  blesdng  to  the  old  man ; 
and  not  one  of  his  little  early  kindnesses  was  lost  Hay  the  grass 
grow  green,  and  the  birds  sing  blithely  over  thy  grave,  good  Teuny, 
Laura's  first  and  most  loving  teacher. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  Laura's  existence  was  from  reading 
an  account  of  her  case  written  by  Dr.  Mussey,  then  resident  at  Han- 
over,   It  BtradE  me  at  once  that  here  was  an  opportnnity  of  asstitiog 
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an  uDfortanate  child,  and,  moreorer,  of  deciding  the  question  bo  often 
asked,  whether  a  blind-mute  could  be  taught  to  use  an  arbitraiy  lan- 
guage. I  had  concluded,  aftei  closely  watchiog  Julia  Brace,  the  well- 
known  blind-mute  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  that  the  trial 
should  not  be  abandoned,  though  it  bad  &iled  in  her  case,  as  well  as 
in  all  that  bad  been  recorded  before.  Julia  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  organization,  and  had  brought  her  senses  of  touch  and  smell  to 
a  marYellons  keenness.  It  was  donbtiu]  which  of  them  served  her 
moat  If  the  glorea  of  half  a  dosen  peisons  were  thrown  into  a  hat, 
she  could  select  out  and  give  to  each  his  own,  by  smelling  the  hand, 
and  then  smelling  the  gloves,  until  she  perceived  which  one  had  tbe 
same  smell.  This  is  a  lower  degree  of  power,  indeed,  than  that  pos- 
seaeed  by  some  animals,  but  it  is  easy  to  underetand  bow  much  tbe 
exercise  of  this  sense  had  helped,  in  countless  ways  to  put  her  in 
relation  with  the  external  world. 

It  was  rather  a  discouragement,  therefore,  to  find  that  Laura  had 
no  sense  of  smell ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  only  the  latent  capadty  for  using 
it ;  the  <iTgtm  of  that  sense  not  having  been  destroyed  by  tbe  disease,  as 
had  those  of  «'ght  and  hearing.  Julia  Brace,  like  other  blind-mutes, 
made  constant  use  of  this  sense,  scenting  every  new  thing,  just  as 
some  animals  do,  while  Laara  did  not  use  it  at  all.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  her  mind  through  tbe  one  remaining 
sense,  especially  as  there  was  something  about  her  which  seemed  to 
^ve  promise  of  her  aiding  the  attempt  as  much  as  she  could. 

The  loss  of  the  eye-balls  of  course  occasioned  some  deformity, 
but  otherwise  she  was  a  comely  child.  She  had  n  good  form 
and  regular  features;  but,  what  was  of  vastly  more  importance, 
there  were  marks  of  fineness  in  her  organisation ;  and  the  nervous 
temperament  predominated.  This  gave  sensibility,  activity,  and, 
of  course,  capacity. 

I  found  that  she  had  become  fiuniliar  with  much  in  the  4oiid  about 
her.  She  knew  the  form,  weight,  density  and  temperature  of 
things  in  the  house.  She  used  to  follow  her  mother  about,  cling- 
ing to  her  dress,  and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands  when  she  was  doing 
any  woA.  The  faculty  of  imitation  of.  course  led  her  to  strive  to  do 
whatever  she  perceived  others  ddng,  whether  she  could  nnderstand 
it  or  not 

She  knew  every  one  of  the  household,  and  seemed  to  be  fond  of 
them.  She  loved  to  be  noUced  and  caressed ;  but,  as  she  grew  up  out 
fit  infant^  into  childhood,  the  necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental 
interoonrse  with  othera  began  to  be  painfblly  apparent  Xkidearments 
and  canaaes  snflfice  only  for  infenta.    As  the  bnun  and  other  parts  of  the 
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nervous  system  were  developed,  then  arose  a  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  moral  capaddes,  of  which  the  former  are  the 
immediate  organs.  Her  mind  and  spirit  were  as  oruellj  cramped  by 
ber  isdatjon  as  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  girt  is  cramped  by  an  iron 
shoe.  Growth  would  go  on ;  and  without  room  to  grow  naturally, 
deformity  m.u£t  follow.  The  ohiJd  began  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own.  The  means  of  communicatiug  with  her  were  so  limited,  that 
she  could  only  understand  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of  others. 
Fatting  her  head  signified  approval,  rubbing  her  hand  disapproval ; 
pushing  her  oneway  meant  to  go,  and  drawing  her  another  to  come. 
There  was  nothing  to  reach  the  moral  sense.  The  earliest  exercise  of 
this  must  be  to  reverence  something;  and  all  that  Laura  could  re- 
vere was  strength.  Then,  when  thwarted,  she  began  to  disregard 
Hie  will  of  her  mother,  and  only  yielded  to  the  sign  made  by  the 
heavier  hand  of  her  father.  This  was  not  laid  upon  her  in  anger,  but 
its  weight  was  not  lightened,  as  was  dtat  of  the  mother  by  woman's 
timidity.  It  said  plunly,  "  I  am  mightier  than  thou,"  and  she  yielded. 
This  however  could  not  have  continued  long  without  deplorable  re- 
suits.  Idura's  mother  was  discreet  and  kind,  but  so  occupied  by 
household  cares  as  to  be  unable  to  study  her  case,  or  g^ve  h^  special 
attention. 

It  >3  often  one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lessons,  to  leani  to  yield  up 
timely  and  gracefully  the  authority  which  was  once  necessarily  des- 
potic, but  which  should  soon  become  responsible,  and  soon  afterward 
be  abdicated  altc^ther.  The  inner  man  will  not  go  long  on  all  fours, 
any  more  than  will  the  outer  man.  It  will  get  up,  and  insist  upon 
walldng  about  If  it  can  not  go  openly  and  boldly,  it  will  go  slyly,  and 
this  of  conrse  makee  it  cowardly.  You  may  as  well  refoso  to  let  out  tho 
growing  boy's  trowsers,  as  refuse  lai^;er  and  larger  liberty  to  his  grow- 
ing individuality.  This  however  is  too  often  done.  Irreverence  may, 
perhaps,  be  too  characteristic  of  the  youth  of  our  country;  but  the 
cause  of  it  is  not  always  early  rational  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  cases  where  that  resistance  to  tyraany  which  is  obe- 
dience to  God,  might  have  saved  children  who  were  loet  by  resorting 
to  hypocrisy  and  cunning,  rather  than  ntterly  yield  what  th^  io- 
■tincts  told  them  it  was  wrong  to  yield,  though  dignified  by  the  name 
of  filial  duty. 

To  honor  lather  and  mother  is  a  beauUfol  command ;  but  it  may 
•ometimes  be  best  kept  by  respectful  determination  to  enjoy  more  and 
more  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  which  is  as  essential  to 
the  healthy  development  of  manly  character  as  air  and  space  are  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  muscle  and  limb.    It  is  often  di£B«nlt  for  the 
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jwreot  to  hit  the  right  mean,  and  to  give  np  authority  jost  as  Cast  as 
the  child  can  wield  it,  but  no  bater;  for  there  should  not  be  any 
interregnum. 

It  is  easy  to  aee  that  in  the  case  of  Laura,  all  theu  difficultjes  were 
greatly  increased ;  and  indeed,  that  they  never  would  have  been  over- 
ooDM  while  she  was  limited  in  her  commonication  with  others  to  the 
narrow  ugn  language  of  the  sense  of  toach.  There  could  be  little 
appeal  to  her  intellect,  none  to  her  moral  sense.  She  had  begun  to 
manifest  a  reluctance  at  yielding  up  her  will  to  the  will  of  otben, 
that  would  in  all  probabihty  bare  grown  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength.  There  was  danger  of  the  neceesity 
of  a  final  rceort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  force,  and  this  is  .usually 
demoratiziDg  to  both  parUes. 

It  is  true,  hers  was  a  woman^  gentler  nature ;  but,  to  ofiset  this, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  want  <^ 
development  of  moral  sense.  That  alone  can  properly  regulate  the 
develt^ment  of  the  animal  nature.  Laura  bad  the  cspaci^,  it  is 
true,  f<»'  becoming  a  gentle,  doeile  woman;  but  she  had  the  liability, 
abo,  of  becoming  a  ferodons  and  unmanageable  one. 

Her  parents,  who  were  intelligent  and  most  worthy  persons,  yielded 
to  my  earnest  solidtations,  and  Laura  was  brought  to  the  Institution 
(or  the  Blind,  in  October,  1837,  bang  then  seven  years  old. 

She  seemed  quite  bewildered  at  first,  but  soon  grew  contented,  and 
began  to  explore  her  new  dweHing.  Her  little  hands  were  cootinnally 
alretcbed  out,  and  her  tiny  fingers  in  constant  motion,  like  the  feelers 
of  an  insect. 

She  was  left  for  several  days  to  form  acquuntance  with  the  little 
blind  girls,  and  to  become  familiar  with  her  new  home.  Then  the 
attempt  was  made,  systematically,  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, by  which,  and  by  which  only,  she  conld  ever  attain  to  any 
oon8idertU>le  development  of  intellect,  or  of  affections. 

One  of  two  ways  was  to  be  adopted.  The  fint  and  easiest  was  to 
go  on  and  build  up  a  system  of  signs  upon  the  basis  of  the  natural 
language  which  she  had  already  begun  to  consmictftff  herself.  Every 
deaf-mute  does  this.  He  makes  eigoa  for  the  things  which  he  seea, 
and  be  addresses  these  signs  to  the  sense  which  he  has  in  common 
with  you,  that  is,  to  your  Nght.  He  lifts  his  fingers  to  his  mouth, 
and  makes  the  motion  of  pnttdng  something  into  it,  to  show  you  that 
he  is  hungry  or  thirsty ;  or,  he  holds  np  one,  two  or  five  fingers,  when 
he  wants  to  express  bis  motion  of  number.  Hence,  in  old  En^ish, 
"  to  five,"  was  to  count ;  because,  among  unlettered  people,  counting 
was  done  by  five  fingen.     You  see  children  using  their  fingers  to  aid 
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tbetu  in  Gonnting;  uid  many  grown  peo[de  have  to  use  audible 
Bonnds,  or  to  oount  out  hud,  in  order  to  aid  the  mental  process  which 
can  not  go  on  without  a  sign. 

Laura  could  not  addreaa  anj  sign  to  the  sight,  because  she  had  no 
idea  of  vistial  appeanutcee  (^  things.  She  could,  however,  make  a 
ugn  for  bung  hungry,  another  for  being  thirst}'.  She  had  several 
ngns  of  her  own  for  several  persons  and  things.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  go  on  aod  enhuge  this  list,  and  make  it  include  all  tan- 
pble  objeota.  But,  of  coune,  this  plan  would,  have  required  a  sign 
for  ereiy  object ;  one  for  a  pin,  another  for  a  needle,  another  for  an 
apple,  and  so  on.  ^le  would,  in  this  way,  need  as  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  signa  as  she  had  objects  or  thoughts  to  express  by 
them.  Such  a  language  could  be  taught  easily,  because  she  had 
acquired  its  rudiments ;  hut  it  would  have  been  very  rude  aud  im- 
perfect It  could  hardly  go  beyond  material  existences  and  tangible 
qualities.  When  it  came  to  be  applied  to  abstract  matters  and  moral 
qualities,  it  would  have  l>een  utterly  at  fault  The  other  plan  was 
to  t«ach  her  a  system  of  purely  arbitrary  signs,  by  combination 
of  which  she  could  give  names  to  any  thing  and  every  thing;  that 
is,  Uie  letters  of  the  alphabet  For  this  she  would  only  have  to 
learn  twenty-six  signs;  but,  having  learned  them,  she  could  express 
COUutlesB  modifications  of  thought  by  combining  tfaem  in  oountleos 
ways. 

The  obvious  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  this  pUn  was  to  take  the  first 
step.  There  was  no  such  difficntty  in  the  plan  of  a  natural  language, 
tot  in  this  the  first  step  was  already  taken.  For  bstance,  her  faUier^ 
whiskers  made  his  fitce  different  from  her  mother's;  the  sign  there- 
fore of  drawing  her  hand  down  each  of  her  cheeks  would  expreta 
that  she  was  thanking  of  her  fother ;  and,  by  a  natural  mental  procoH, 
it  would  be  made  to  ugnify  men  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
women.  So  a  motion  of  hw  fingen  hke  scratching  with  daws,  would 
agaify  a  cat;  a  motion  of  her  two  first  fingers  like  cutting  with 
scisBois,  would  signify  her  thought  of  that  instrament,  and  the  like; 
because  there  was,  so  to  apeak,  m  dl  these  a  tangribU  likeness,  lliere 
was  some  analogy  between  the  thing  and  its  Ngn ;  hence  such  ugns 
were  the  rudiments  of  a  natural  language. 

Words,  however,  though  many  <^tbem  may  have  originated  in  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  b^ween  the  thing  and  its  name,  as  clang,  bang,  and 
the  like,  have  no  such  aadogj.  They  are  purely  arbitrary.  But  Laura 
could  not  hear  the  spoken  word,  or  name  of  a  thing,  and  she  oonld 
not  see  the  vi«b1e  sign  of  it,  or  the  written  word,  and  learn  as  deaf- 
mutes  learn ;  consequently  the  only  way  was  to  make  the  word  ngn 
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tangiU«.  Bat  here  the  main  difficulty  raet  ua ;  aod  it  was  how  to  make 
her  understand  the  arbitrary  analogy  which  we  would  establish  be- 
tween three,  or  four,  or  more  letters,  and  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the 
name. 

That  it  was  possible  to  do  this,  however,  will  be  seen,  when  we  con- 
Mder  that  however  shorn  of  external  organs  of  sense,  the  child  was 
Dot  idiotic.  She  possessed  therefore  all  the  ordinary  dispositions  and 
capacities  innate  in  man.  Araong  these  is  the  disposition  to  attach 
signs  to  thoughts,  so  as  to  manirest  them  outwardly;  that  is,  to  use 
language.  The  natural  form  of  this  manifestation  is  that  of  audible 
signs,  or  spoken  words ;  speech  not  being  an  elected  mode,  but  the 
natural  one.  Where  hearing  is  cut  off,  the  child  resorts  to  visible 
language,  or  talks  by  signs;  if  sight  too  is  cut  off,  still  the  disposition 
remains,  and  upon  the  faith  of  its  being  active  in  Laura,  our  hope  of 
teaching  her  to  use  language  was  founded. 

I  had  to  trust,  however,  to  some  chance  effort  of  mine,  cansing 
her  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  thesignswhichlgareher,and  the 
things  for  which  they  stood.  The  hope  of  success  would  have  been  assur- 
aooe,  if  I  had  had  the  benefit  which  the  experiment  with  her  gave, 
or  which  better  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  now  give*. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  natural  tendency  and  dispoeiUon  of  man  to 
go  on  and  build  np  a  complex  language  of  arbitrary  signs,  such  as 
we  now  use,  as  it  is  to  take  the  first  steps  by  making  the  natural 
signs  used  by  the  lowest  savage,  or  by  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute. 
That  is,  the  later  and  higher  stages  of  man's  development  are  just  as 
natural  as  the  early  and  low  ones  are. 

However,  it  is  better  to  leave  these  crude  speculations,  and  to  re- 
late the  facta.  The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting  upon  sev- 
eral common  articles,  such  as  beys,  spoons,  knives,  and  the  like,  little 
paper  Labels,  on  which  the  name  of  the  article  had  been  printed  in 
nosed  letters.  The  child  sat  down  with  her  teachers,  and  was  easily 
led  to  feet  these  labels,  and  examine  them  curiously.  80  keen  was 
the  sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers,  that  she  immediately  perceived 
that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  key,  differed  as  mnch  in  form  from 
t^  crooked  Lines  in  the  word  tpoon,  as  one  artdcle  differed  from  the 
other. 

Next,  similar  labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were  put  into 
her  hands,  and  she  now  observed  that  the  raised  lines  on  these  labels 
resembled  those  pasted  npon  the  artjclee.  She  showed  her  percep- 
tion of  ^is  resemblance  by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  kfy  upon 
the  key,  and  the  label  fjMon  upon  the  spoon.  A  gentle  pat  of 
approval  upon  her  head  waa  reward  enough;  and  she  showed  a 
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Btroag  Aeon  to  contiDue  the  eienase,  though  utterly  unconsctous  of  its 
pnrpoee. 

The  same  process  was  theo  repeated  with  a  variety  of  articles  ia 
common  use,  and  sha  learned  to  match  the  label  attached  to  each  one 
l:^  s  umil&T  label  selected  from  sereral  on  the  table. 

After  continuing  this  exer<use  several  days,  with  care  not  to  weaiy 
her,  a  new  step  was  taken.  Articles  were  placed  upon  the  table  with- 
out haviug  a  label  upon  them,  as  a  book,  a  knife,  ibc.  The  loose 
printed  labels,  booJt,  kniji,  &c^  were  placed  upon  the  articles  until 
she  had  felt  them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken  o£^  and  minted 
in  a  heap.  She  narrowly  watched  the  process  by  feeUug  her  teach- 
er's bands,  and  soon  learned  to  imitate  it  by  findmg  out  the  label  for 
ho(A,  and  pladng  it  upon  the  v^nise ;  the  same  with  the  knife,  ^k. 

This  apparently  was  all  done  by  mere  memory  and  imitation,  but 
probably  the  natoral  tendeni^  of  the  mind  to  asaodate  things  that 
are  proximate  in  space  and  time,  was  leading  her  to  think  of  the  la- 
bel b^  u  a  sign  for  the  voliuue.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
four  letters  were  to  her,  not  s«  four  separate  signs,  but  the  whole  was  i 

as  one  complex  sign,  made  up  of  crooked  lines,  i 

The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  ' 

the  complex  sign,  book,  for  instance.  This  was  done  by  cutting  up 
the  label  into  four  parts,  each  part  having  one  letter  upon  iL    These  ' 

were  first  arranged  in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it  well, 
then  mingled  up  together,  then  re^arranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher's 
hand  all  ths  time,  and  eager  to  b^a  and  try  to  solve  a  new  step  in 
this  strange  puzzle. 

Slowly  and  patiently,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  exercises 
like  these  went  on ;  as  much  time  being  spent  at  them  as  the  child 
could  give  without  fotigne.  Hitherto,  there  had  been  nothing  very 
encouraging ;  not  much  more  sucoees  than  in  teaching  a  very  intelli- 
gent dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  we  were  approaching  the  moment 
when  the  thou^t  would  flash  upon  ber  that  all  these  were  efforts  to 
establish  a  means  of  communication  between  herthongbta  and  ours. 

It  was  as  though  she  were  under  water,  and  we  on  the  snr&oe 
over  her,  unable  to  see  her,  but  dropping  a  Uae,  and  moving  it  about 
here  and  there,  hoping  it  might  touch  her  hand,  so  that  she  woold 
grasp  it  instinctively.  At  last  it  ^d  touch  her  hand,  and  she  did  grasp 
it ;  and  we  pnlted  ber  up  to  the  light ;  or  rather,  she  pulled  herself  up. 

This  exerdse  with  the  aepsrate  letters  conld  not  go  on  long,  without 
her  perceiving  that  it  presented  a  way  by  which  she  oould  make  a 
sign  of  what  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind.  At 
last  i&e  did  perceive  it,  and  she  grasped  the  end  of  the  cord  that 
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waa  tluown  to  her,  and  vu  drawn   hy  it  up  and  into    '. 


Prom  Uus  moment  the  vvy  wai  plain  and  easf,  and  the  sncceu 
certain;  for  Laura  perceived  vbat  was  wanted,  and  worked  most 
eagerly  and  untiringlj  to  aid  na.  The  new  ezerciae  became  delight- 
fta],  because  moie  intelli^ble.  She  was  even  eager  to  arrange  the 
letters  bo  as  to  ezpreea  the  names  of  whatever  things  she  woold  lay 
her  hands  upon. 

In  order  to  bdlitate  her  prepress,  a  set  of  types  was  procured,  with 
tlie  letters  in  high  relief  apon  their  ends.  Then  a  metal  frame  was 
cast,  and  the  sur&oe  perforated  with  square  holce,  into  which  the 
t^pes  could  be  set,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  rows,  and  to  have  only 
the  letters  upon  their  end  felt  above  the  surface.  With  this  machine 
she  oould  arrange  tha  letters  which  "  spelt  out "  the  name  <^  any  sr- 
tide ;  she  could  bare  many  rows  of  those  names ;  she  could  correct 
any  mistake  in  the  spelliug;  and  could  paraue  her  ezerme  antil  she 
wished  to  take  out  the  types  and  put  in  new  ones. 

Many  weeks  were  passed  in  this  exerdse,  when  the  attempt  waa  made 
to  substitute  her  own  fingera  and  hand  for  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of 
the  types  and  metal  board.  The  attempt  was  sncoesaful,  and  the 
Bucess  was  easily  guned,  because  her  mind  hod  become  very  active, 
and  she  made  constant  efforts  to  aid  her  teacher. 

Acting  still  upon  her  disposition  to  associate  things  that  were 
placed  in  apportion,  the  teacher  took  a  type  which  she  had  learned 
touse,  and  of  which  she  knew  the  form,  thongh  she  coald  not  know 
that  it  was  called  a,  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  made  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  the  sign  used  in  the  deaf-mate  language  to 
express  the  letter  a.  This  waa  repeated  over  and  over  so  often  that 
the  child  associated  the  sign  upon  the  fingers  with  Uie  sign  upon  the 
end  of  the  type ;  and  the  one  became  a  sign  or  name  for  the  other. 

Next,  another  letter  waa  taken,  say  B,  and  the  same  prooeea  gone 
over  and  over.  Soon  the  child  caught  the  idea  that  there  were  new 
ugns  for  things.  When  she  had  learned  those  on  four  types,  these 
were  put  together,  and  she  was  taught  that  four  different  pontions 
at  the  fingers,  standing  for  fbnr  signs  on  the  ends  of  the  types, 
would  express  apple,  in  the  same  way  she  had  been  doing  it  by 
the  types. 

The  process  waa  cootinned  until  she  had  learned  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  then  of  oontae  she  had  the  key  to  our  language,  and 
overy  language  whoee  written  signs  are  Roman  letters. 

It  will  help  the  reader,  in  understanding  this  ratlier  ohsoire  de- 
nriplion  of  a  novel  proMas,  if  he  will  bear  ui  mind  that  it  is  not  by 
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taj  meaas  an  eiBeatial  way,  perhaps  not  eren  the  best  way  to  teacb 
common  children  thtii  letten  in  alphabetical  order, — a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
soon. 

ThoB  &7  she  had  been  learning  only  the  names  of  things  in  com- 
mon nse.  Hie  noun  was  hai  only  part  of  speed.  The  process  of 
teaching  the  other  parts  of  speech,— die  adjedjre,  the  verb,  and  the 
like,  were  tedious,  and  the  description  wonld  be  more  so,  I  fear. 

A  more  difBcult  step  was  to  teach  the  manner  of  using  words  expres- 
sive of  gualitUt.  I  began  with  words  expresnve  of  certain  concrete 
qnalitjes,  such  as  hard,  heavy,  smooth,  rongh,  sweet,  lour,  (for  her  sense 
of  taste,  though  blunted,  still  distingui^ed  sapid  qualities,)  and  taught 
her  to  apply  them  to  objects,  as  smooth  stone,  rough  stone,  sweet 
apple,  sour  apple,  and  the  tike.  Now  the  transition  from  concrete 
qualities  to  abstract  onee  is  very  natural  and  easy,  not  only  in  the 
first  steps,  as  from  sweet  apple — sour  apple,  to  sweet  temper — sour 
temper,  and  the  like,  bnt  also  to  terms  of  purer  abstraction. 

It  .would  make  this  artide  a  very  long  one  to  explain  in  detail  all 
the  steps  in  the  process  of  imparting  to  lAOra  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, which  was  Co  be  her  instrument  for  breaking  down  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  intellectual  and  moral  development.  It 
would  swell  the  article  to  a  volume,  if  I  should  comment  upon  these 
developments  as  they  were  successively  made.  I  trust  that  what  I 
have  written  will  explain  the  first  steps  in  the  process ;  and  they  may 
interest  those  engaged  in  instruction,  not  because  they  display  any 
ingenuity,  but  because  they  were  simple,  and,  above  all,  successful. 

I  shall  close  by  some  extracts  from  a  report  of  her  case,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  her  coarse  of  instruction,  and  others 
of  a  later  period. 

"  During  the  year,  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes ;  and  she  spells  out  the  vorda 
and  sentences  which  she  knows  so  fiist  and  so  deftly  that  only  those 
accustomed  to  this  language  can  follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions 
of  her  fingers. 

Bat,  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her  thoughts 
upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she 
reads  the  words  thus  written  oat  by  others,  grasping  their  hands  in 
hers,  and  following  every  movement  of  their  fingers,  as  letter  after 
letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she 
converses  with  her  blind  playmates ;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly 
show  the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter  to  its  purpose,  than  a 
meeting  between  them ;  for,  if  great  talent  and  sUlI  are  necessaiy 
for  two  actors  to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  n 
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of  the  body  and  the  exprenion  of  the  conntenutoe  u  in  pantomime,  how 
much  greater  mnst  be  the  difficulty  when  darknees  shrouda  them 
both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  toand  1 

"When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  pauage-way,  with  her  hands 
spread  before  her,  she  koowa  inatantly  thoae  whom  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  bnt,  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  espedally  if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a 
bright  smile  of  recognition, — a  twining  of  arms, — a  grasping  of  hands, 
and  a  ewift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers,  whose  rapid  evolu- 
tions convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  &om  the  outposts  of  one  mind 
to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and  answers, — exchanges 
of  joy  or  sorrow  ;  there  are  kisses  and  caresses, — ^just  as  between  tiltie 
children  with  all  their  senses." 

During  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  had  left  home,  her 
mother  came  to  visit  her ;  and  the  scene  of  th^  meeting  was  an 
interesting  one.  ' 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing  eyes  npon 
her  nnibrtunate  child,  who,  all  iinooQ»(uous  of  her  presence,  was  play- 
ing about  tbe  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and  at  onoe 
b^ifan  feeling  her  hands,  examining  her  dress,  and  trying  to  find 
out  if  she  knew  her;  but,  not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as 
from  a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang  she 
felt  at  finding  that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know  her. 

She  then  gave  Lanra  a  string  of  beads  which  she  used  to  wear  at 
home,  and  which  were  recognized  by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with  much 
joy,  put  them  around  her  neck,  and  sought  me  eagerly,  to  say  she 
underatood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her  child,  but  poor  Laura  repelled 
her,  preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her,  and  she  began  to 
look  much  interested ;  she  examined  the  stranger  more  cloeely,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  knew  she  came  from  Eknover ;  she 
even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her  with  indifference  at 
the  slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to 
behold ;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she  should  not  be  reet^ 
nixed,  the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  as  a  stranger  by  a  darling 
child  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

After  a  while,  on  tbe  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again,  a  vagne 
idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind  that  this  could  not  be  a 
stranger;  she  therefore  very  eagerly  felt  her  hands,  while  her 
eonntenance  assumed  an  expression  of  intense  interest.  She  became 
Tery  pale,  and  then  suddenly  red.    Hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt 
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snd  iuiiet^,  and  never  were  oontending  emoUoiia  more  atrongly  de- 
picted upon  the  buouii  hee.  At  tliis  moment  of  painful  uncertun^, 
the  mother  drew  her  dose  to  her  ude,  and  kieeed  her  fondly,  when  at 
once  tiie  truth  fluhed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistnut  and  anxiety 
disappeared  from  her  face  as,  with  an  axpretsiou  of  exceeding  joy,  the 
eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her 
fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded ;  the  playthiDgs  which 
were  ofiered  to  her  were  utterly  disregarded  ;  her  playmat«e,  for  whom 
bat  a  moment  before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to 
pull  her  from  her  mother ;  and  thongh  she  yielded  her  usual  instan- 
taneous obedience  to  my  BignaJ  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with 
painful  reluctance.  Bhe  clang  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  and  fear- 
ful ;  and  when,  after  a  moment,  I  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang 
to  her  arms,  and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

I  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  intense  intercet,  bdng  desirous 
of  learning  from  it  all  I  could  of  the  workings  of  her  mind;  bnt  I 
now  left  them  to  indulge,  unobserved,  those  delitnons  feelings  which 
thoae  who  have  known  a  mother's  love  may  conceive,  but  which  can 
not  be  expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  lAura  and  her  mother,  showed 
alike  the  affection,  the  intelligence  and  the  resolution  of  the  child ; 
and  was  thns  noticed  at  the  time : 

"  Laura  aocompamed  her  mother  to  the  door,  clinging  close  to  her 
all  the  way,  until  they  arrived  at  the  threshold,  where  she  paused  and 
felt  around,  to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiving  the  matron, 
of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she  grasped  her  with  one  hand,  holding 
on  convulsively  to  her  mother  with  the  other,  and  thns  she  stood  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  dropped  her  mother's  hand, — put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  taming  round,  clung  sobl»ng  to  the  matron,  while 
her  mother  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those  of  her  child." 

At  the  and  of  the  year  1889,  after  she  had  been  twenty-eight 
months  under  instruction,  the  following  report  was  made  of  her  case ; 

"  The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interesting  being,  and  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  expreesiog  her  ideas,  are  truly  grati^dng. 

Having  mastered  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes,  and 
learned  to  spell  readily  the  namn  of  every  thing  within  her  reach, 
she  was  then  tan^t  words  expressive  of  pontive  qualities,  as  hard- 
ness, softness ;  and  she  readily  learned  to  expreas  the  quality,  by  ood- 
neoting  the  adjectives  hard  or  toff  with  the  substantive ;  though  she 
generally  followed  triiat  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  natural  order  in 
the  socoession  c^  ideas,  by  placing  the  substantive  first. 
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It  was  found  too  diflkolt,  howerer,  then  to  make  her  nndentand 
any  general  expreuion  of  quality,  aa  hardness,  aoftoew,  in  the  ab- 
Bbact  Indeed,  this  u  a  process  of  mind  most  difficult  for  any 
children,  eepeciolly  foi  deaf-mutes. 

Next  she  was  taught  tboee  eipresuons  of  relation  to  place  which 
■he  could  undentand.  For  instance,  a  ring  was  taken  and  placed  on 
a  box,  then  the  worda  were  spelt  to  her,  and  she  repeated  them  from 
imitation.  Then  the  rii^  was  placed  on  a  hat,  and  a  sign  given  her 
to  spell ;  she  spelt,  ring  on  box ;  but,  being  checked,  and  the  right 
words  given,  she  immediately  began  to  eierdse  her  judgment,  and,  ai 
usual,  seemed  intently  thinking.  Then  the  same  waa  repeated  with  a 
bag,  a  desk,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  until  at  last  she  learned 
that  she  must  name  the  thing  <m  which  the  ardcte  was  resting. 

Then  the  same  article  was  put  tnfo  the  box,  and  the  words  ring  in 
box  given  to  her.  This  puzzled  her  for  many  minutes,  and  she 
made  many  mistakes :  for  instance,  after  she  had  learned  to  say  cor- 
rectly whether  the  ling  was  on  or  in  a  box,  a  drawer,  a  hat,  a  bucket, 
Ac,  if  she  were  asked,  where  is  house,  or  mation,  she  would  say,  m 
box.  Cross-questioning,  however,  is  seldom  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  she  really  understands  the  force  of  the  words  she  is  learning ; 
for,  when  the  true  meaning  dawns  upon  her  mind,  the  light  spreads 
ovu  her  countenance. 

In  this  case,  the  perception  seemed  instantaneous,  and  the  natural 
sign  by  which  she  expressed  it  was  peculiar  and  striking :  she  spelt 
o  n,  then  laid  one  hand  on  the  other ;  then  she  spelt  into,  and 
inclosed  one  hand  within  the  other. 

She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and  use  of  active  verbs,  especially 
those  expresuve  of  tanffibU  aeiion  ;  as,  to  wiik,  to  run,  to  mu),  to 
$hakt. 

At  first,  of  course,  no  disUnctdon  could  be  made  of  mood  and 
tense ;  she  used  the  words  in  a  general  sense,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  natural  ideas.  Thus,  in  asking  some  one  to  give  her 
bread,  she  would  first  use  tlie  word  expressive  of  the  leading  idea, 
and  say,  Bread,  givt,  Zaura.  If  she  wanted  water,  she  would  say. 
Water,  drint,  Zaura. 

Soon,  however,  she  learned  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  the 
difference  between  past,  present  and  future  tense.  For  instance,  here 
is  an  early  sentence :  Keller  ii  tick  ;  when  trill  Keller  well.  The  use 
of  be  she  had  not  acquired. 

Having  acquired  the  use  (^  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  it  was  thought  time  to  make  the  experiment 
of  trying  to  teach  her  to  write,  and  to  show  her  that  she  might 
communicate  her  ideas  to  penons  present. 
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It  WM  wmiiBng  to  witness  the  mate  amazement  with  vhich  she 


sabmitted  to  the  prooess,  tike  docility  with  which  ahe  imitated  every 
motion,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  moved  her  pencil  ovsr 
and  over  ngeiu  in  the  same  track,  until  ^e  could  form  the  lettw. 
Sat,  when,  at  last,  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that  by  this  mystarioos 
procees,  she  conld  make  other  people  undentand  what  she  thongbt, 
her  joy  was  bootidless. 

Never  did  a  child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joyfiiUy  to  any  task  than 
she  did  to  this ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  oould  make  every  letter  dis- 
tinctly, and  separate  words  from  eadi  other ;  and  she  actually  wrote, 
unaided,  a  legible  letter  to  her  motlier,  in  wbiob  she  expressed  the 
idea  of  ber  b«ng  well,  and  of  ber  eipectaUon  of  going  borne  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  was  indeed  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  letter,  couched  in 
the  language  which  a  prattling  in&nt  would  nae ;  but  stiU,  it  shad- 
owed fortb,  and  expressed  to  her  mother,  the  ideas  that  were  passing 
in  her  own  mind.      ( 

"She  is  familiar  witli  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction,  in 
small  numbers.  Subtraction  of  one  number  from  another  perplexed  bar 
tot  a  time ;  bnt,  by  help  of  objects,  she  accomplished  it.  She  can  count, 
and  conceive  objects,  with  probably  just  notions,  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  number.  To  express  an  indefinitely  great  number,  or  more 
than  she  can  count,  she  says,  hundred.  If  she  thought  a  friend  was 
to  be  absent  many  years,  she  would  say, — tetlt  amte  hundred  Sun- 
day»  ;  meaning  weeks.  She  is  pretty  accurate  in  tneasunng  time,  and 
seems  to  have  an  intaitive  tendent^  to  do  it.  Unaided  by  the  changes 
of  night  and  day,  by  the  light,  or  the  sound  of  any  time-piece,  she, 
nevertbelees,  divides  time  pretty  accurately," 

With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  itself  as  a  whole,  she  is 
perfectly  familiar.  For  instance,  if  asked  what  day  will  it  be  in  fif- 
teen days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week.  Sbe  divides 
tbe  day  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school,  by  the  recesses, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  meal-times. 

Those  peisons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  percwving  and  measur- 
ing the  lapse  of  time  is  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind, 
may  deem  St  an  important  fact  that  Laura  evidently  can  measure  time 
so  accurately  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half  and  whole  not«  of  music. 

Seated  at  the  pianoforte,  she  will  strike  tbe  notes,  in  a  measure  like 
tiie  following,  quite  correctly. 


mrrrr^-£^ 


Now,  it  will  be  perceived  that  sbe  must  have  clear  perception  of 
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Upee  of  time,  in  order  to  strike  the  two-ughths  at  the  right  imtaiit; 
for,  is  the  first  metuure,  \hej  occur  at  the  second  beat ;  in  the  Koond 
measure,  at  the  third  beat. 

Her  judgment  of  distances,  and  of  relations  of  place,  is  very  aoca- 
rate.  She  will  rise  &om  her  seat,  go  straight  toward  a  door,  put  out 
her  hand  jiut  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with  predsion." 

These  extracts  from  former  Reports  bring  down  the  history  of  her 
instruction  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1640,  when  she  had 
been  two  years  and  two  months  under  instruction. 

She  had  attuned,  indeed,  about  the  same  command  of  language  as 
common  children  of  three  years  old  poaseas. 

To  set  forth,  in  a  sstis&otory  manner,  the  subsequent  development 
of  her  facnltiee,  and  to  show  hei  actual  mental  attainment  and  moral 
condition,  will  require  a  separate  article. 

To  readera  of  this  article  who  hare  s  tasto  Ibr  the  philcisopbj  of  langnage, 
I  commend  a  paper  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Oontributioiu  to  Knowledge"  tiy 
Proleaaor  Lieber,  entitled  the  "Vocal  Sodhdb  oCLAUKi.  BamaiUN,  Oovpabxd 
wiraTssEuoairraorFBOHnioLufeUAaE;"  andiamsAedbjtheorJt^nali^ 
and  power  so  apparent  in  allUie  writings  of  that  deep  thinker. 
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FBOH  THE   QBRMAH  Of  EABL  TOK  OADHBB. 
{CoaliEwi]  IhHD  No.  10,  ffi  ISt.) 

Ke  EARLY  as  the  year  1537  Sturm,  in  hU  treatise  "On  the  correct 
mode  of  opening  literary  intUtations,"  had  designated  courses  of 
"Public  and  Free  Lectures,"  which  graduates  from  tlie  first  class  of 
the  gymnasium  should  attend  upou  during  their  fire  collegiate  years. 
He  also  lays  down  therein  the  main  branches  thus  to  be  taught,  which 
are  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  mediciue.  Beeide  these,  he  euumer- 
atcs  five  other  departmonta  of  learning,  (which  we  now  associate  in  a 
dbtiuct  group,  and  assign  to  philosophical  faculties,)  uamely,  mathe- 
matics, history,  logic  with  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  reading  of  the  poets. 
And  he  requires  a  more  extended  course  of  private  study  to  be  pursued  by 
students  at  the  college  than  had  been  provided  for  at  the  gymnasium. 

Lecturers  as  well  as  teachers  are  provided  for,  likewise,  in  his  plao 
for  a  school  organization  at  Lauingen.  After  he  has  here  character- 
ized the  duties  of  the  various  classes,  he  continues,  "In  these  classes 
the  boys  must  be  kept  under  the  disdpline  of  the  rod,  nor  should 
they  learn  according  to  their  own  choice,  but  after  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  teacher.  But,  when  they  leave  the  classes,  then  they  go  as 
their  inclination  prompts  them,  some  to  theologians,  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  some  to  naturalists,"  etc.  It  appears  from  the  second  book 
of  Sturm's  "Classic  Letters,"  that  even  prior  to  the  year  1565  many 
learned  men  were  giving  public  lectures  in  Strasburg,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  zealously  engaged,  by  means  of  correspondence  with  nuiny 
others,  in  efibrts  to  increase  the  number  of  lecturers.  But,  it  was  not 
until  1567  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IL  accorded  permission  to 
the  Strasburgers  to  found  a  college,  which,  long  afterward,  (in  1621,) 
was  invested  by  Ferdinand  IL  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
university. 

In  the  year  1569,  the  Strasburg  magistracy  empowered  Sturm  to 
organize  the  college,  whereupon  he  composed  his  "  Collegiate  Letters," 
which  were  addressed  to  the  various  iuHtructors  in  the  new  instituLiou. 

What  was  the  actual  course  of  instruction  therein  will  best  appear 
from  the  subjoined  schedule  of  lectures  for  the  summer  term  of  the 
year  1578,  which  I  quote  in  the  original  Latin. 

No.  11.— CVOL.  IT.,  No.  2.]— 26. 
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JUtUfr  JniBT,  Dbuh.  IJbna  III.,  Cla.  de  OnL  d  onUoi 
TauLovi^O.  MarUtliUt  p«|N  ia  mpliaakiDi  FmIbdiiiii. 
D.  JU.  P^^H  upliiablt  DuiaUs  pni|ibMui  It  uU  AjHlalsniia. 
JV.  AVe.  >tew  ipM.  Paall  id  OilUu. 


Snuna.— JT  T^v*.  (Mni  psial  la  librii  KUioli  ArtKaMk  id  Nieooidiam. 

H^Taiaincoi.— jr.  Ckv.  PmwhUm  dneabii  m  Ubna  prfom  Eoelidta,  lum  Ttaoriu  Bslii 
•t  Luu  M  doMiiHB  kUH  EdipiiiiiB. 

l4H<rimDH  FBnniHKKi.— H.  H«Bl*f.     OUMdarplaa  A 
OMudi  <t  idJinfM  (llqiiM  PhIbhiiib  DaTldh  nplintlw 


Th.e  Strasburg  collie  created  Baccalaureate*  and  Mutere  of  Phi- 
losophy, ai  we  learn  &om  the  luts  of  Melchior  Junius,  of  degrees 
oonferred  in  the  years  16?4  and  1S76.  But,  Doctorates  in  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  it  did  not  create ;  for  this  only  nnivenittea  could  do. 

If  then,  as  we  eee,  the  Straaburg  ooll^  was  neither  a  gymnauum 
nor  a  university,  what,  in  reali^,  was  it?  Manifestly  an  unfortunate 
oompouod  of  both;  a  sort  of  philosophical  faculty  that  laid  claim  to 
an  isolated,  independent  exislonce,  almost  entirely  ignoring  the  three 
other  boultJes.  Bat,  a  philoaophical  faculty  can  not  thrive  unless  it 
is  a  branch  of  a  full-grown  nniveraity,  and  unless,  co-exiating  with 
the  three  other  faculties,  each  sufficiently  well  represented  in  itself^  it 
reoeivefl  life  train  them,  and,  in  turn,  imparts  it  to  them.  Those 
fiwolties,  divorced  from  the  philosophical,  but  too  readily  degenerate 
into  mere  instrumentalities  for  gaining  a  Uvelihood,  while  the  philo- 
sophical, when  standing  alone  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  ni^;ent 
demands  of  life  and  to  the  fiitnre  caUing  of  the  student,  is  devoid 
both  of  purpose  and  aim.  Snch  a  dubious  position  exerts  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils  of  the  college.  Schocd- 
boya  they  should  not  be,  atad«itB  they  fain  would  be ;  but,  they  are 
neither  one  thing  nor  tlw  other.  For  philosophical  lectures,  which 
tend  to  leflresh,  strengthen,  and  improve  the  student  in  his  own 
apedal  department,  i^pear  to  the  scholan  of  the  college  but  a  mere 
wearisome  conlinnation  of  thar  aehool  atndiea,  that  they  had  hoped 
wMfl  at  an  end.  And  it,  moreover,  the  instructors  in  logic,  philology, 
rhetoric,  etc.,  are  altogether  of  that  kind,  that  their  discouiaes  differ 
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in  DO  raspeGt  from  tboM  whkii  their  hearers  have  before  listened  to  in 
the  gymnaaiam,  then  truly  it  such  hearing  fatiguing,  and  painful  even 
to  the  most  attentive.  Sturm  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  Strashu^ 
college,  and  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  impress  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  a  university.  From  many  of  his  "  Classic  "and  "Cott^iate" 
letters  we  see  how  he  invited  jurists,  physicians,  etc,  to  Stnuburg,  to 
deliver  lectures  npon  law,  medicine,  nataral  philosophy,  and  other 
hranches  of  learning.  But,  it  is  impossible  thus  to  improtiie  a  uni- 
versity, by  persuading  men,  who  are  already  filling  other  luid  widely 
different  oScee  it  may  be,  to  become  professors  likewise.  For,  the 
appropriate  duties  of  the  professor  call  for  the  undivided  energies  of 
the  whole  man. 

That  the  lectures  of  tiieolo^ans,  jurists,  and  phy«imns  in  the 
Straehurg  college  were  entirely  nnsuited  to  impart  to  the  youth,  within 
the  Quinquennium  from  his  siiteentb  to  his  twenty-firet  year,  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  his  future  calling,  as  Sturm  originally  designed 
&at  it  should  do,  a  single  glance  at  the  schedule  of  the  collie 
lecturea  inserted  above  will  abundantly  convince  us.  The  theologians, 
for  example,  read  only  upon  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis,  while 
one  solitary  physician  confines  his  labors  to  the  "lesser  art  of  Oalen,'* 
and  "Aristotle's  minor  philosophy  1 "  And  Sturm  himself  with  all 
his  partiality  for  the  college,  most  keenly  felt  its  deficiendes.  He 
laments,  among  other  things,  Qao  lack  of  discipline  that  prevailed  there, 
as  well  aa  the  neglect  of  the  prescribed  lectures,  and  the  want  of  respect 
for  the  instructors.  On  this  point,  his  letters  to  Erythraeus,  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  is  espedally  noteworthy.  He  has  observed,  he  writes,  that  it 
ie  a  difficult  task  to  deliver  lectures  in  their  college  upon  poets,  bisto- 
Tians,  and  orators,  and  he  has  abo  been  astonished  that  such  lectures 
have  often  been  wholly  unattended.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
this  stale  of  things  is  this,  "  the  scholars  had  already,  at  the  gymna- 
ntim,  become  bmiliar  with  the  principal  classic  poets,  historians,  and 
orators,  and,  accordingly,  i^  in  the  college  lectures,  they  heard 
nothing  new,  they  would  either  go  away  altogether,  or  wonid  else 
betake  thenuelves  to  others,  whether  jurists,  phyuciane,  or  mathema- 
ticians, who  could  teach  them  something  that  they  did  not  know 
before,  And  these  laid  before  the  scholars  subjects  that  possessed 
the  freshness  of  novelty;  but  the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  snch  as  they  had  already  learned  at  school ; 
and,  if  these  teachers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake  a  better 
method,  then  the  whole  aSair  would  fall  through." 

But,  enough  of  the  Strosbn^  college  :  it,  however,  did  not  remain 
in  its  original  form ;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  emerged  from  its  ohrysa- 
lii  oondition,  in  the  year  1621,  a  fdll-fledged  nnivenity. 
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We  turn  now  to  examine  Sturm's  educational  method  eritically, 
and  to  note  its  op«ratioa  in  the  Straaburg  ^moBfiium. 

His  ideal  of  cultare  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  embracing  the  three- 
fold attainment  of  pietj,  knovledge,  and  eloquence.  How  clearly  be 
knew  what  he  wished,  how  clearly  he  recognized  the  means  that  were 
beat  adapted  to  procure  him  what  he  wished,  and  also  with  what  decision, 
circumspection,  and  admirable  peiaeverance  he  labored  to  achieve  his 
aim,  all  this  appears  from  what  I  have  already  communicated,  both  from 
his  own  lips  and  from  the  auUiority  of  others.  There  was  no  discord- 
ant element  in  him  ;  he  was  a  whole  man,  a  man  of  character,  in 
whom  a  strong  will  aud  a  wise  activity  were  united  in  perfect  equi- 
poise. And,  on  this  account,  it  is  no  marvel  that,  as  I  have  before 
meutjoned,  be  was  appreciated  among  his  contemporaries,  and  enjoyed 
their  utmoet  confidence.  Even  in  the  year  1678  the  Strasburg  school 
numbered  many  thousand  scholars,  among  whom  were  two  hundred 
noblemen,  twenty-four  counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes.  Not 
alone  from  Germany,  but  also  fi^m  the  remotest  countries,  from 
Portugal,  and  Poland,  Denmark,  France,  and  England,  youths  were 
sent  to  Sturm.  But  his  educational  efficiency  was  not  limited  to  the 
Straaburg  gymnasium  ;  he  exerted,  far  and  wide,  by  his  counsel,  his 
example,  and,  through  his  pupils,  a  vast  influence,  as  a  second  "Pre- 
ceptor of  Germany."  He  himself  organized  schools  at  Lauii:gcn  on 
the  Dannbe,  Trasbach  on  the  Moselle,  and  at  Ilombach,  in  the 
Bipontinate ;  his  pupil,  Schenk,  planned  the  Augsburg,  a  second  pupil. 
Orusius,  the  Meminger  gymoosium. 

The  school-code  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year 
1559,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Elector,  Augustus  I.,  of  Saxony,  of  the 
year  1580,  would  certainly  seem  to  have  felt  the  infinence  of  Sturm's 
system.  The  grammar  of  the  lower  classes,  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  upper,  Cicero  in  the  ascendant,  Terence  and  Plautus  acted  by 
the  scholars,  the  rudiments  of  astronomy  in  the  highest  class,  and 
arithmetic  here  much  neglected,  while,  in  the  lower  clas.ses,  it  receives 
no  attention  at  all,  music,  decurions  for  monitors, — alt  theiiQ  arrange- 
ments would  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sturm,  and  so  much 
tlie  more  as  they  are  not  to  be  found,  at  least,  in  the  Saxon  code  of 
1538.  Even  the  school  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  are,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  many  points  of  view,  quite  similar  to  Sturm's,  and  he  hiraself 
was  surprised  at  their  correspondence.  And,  hand  in  hand  with 
Sturm's  method,  his  school-books  also  penetrated  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

In  bis  letters  to  the  teachers  of  the  Strasburg  gymnasium,  Sturm 
appears  the  experienced  teacher  and  the  accomplished  rector ;  clearly. 
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aod  in  few  words,  marking  out  for  all  tlie  toacberB  under  Iiim  their 
own  particular  and  appropriate  duties ;  and,  in  hia  advice,  liow  best 
to  undertake  and  to  discharge  those  duties,  he  approves  himself  the 
sage  and  pracljced  counselor.  For,  with  the  kindest  expr«Bsions,  he 
ohcere  and  Rtrengtheos  them  in  their  path  of  labor,  and  repeatedly 
calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbey  all  have  one  common  cause, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes  can  do  nothing  unless  those  of 
the  lower  classes  use  care  in  laying  the  foundation ;  aud,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  latter  will  have  been  fiuthful  to  no  purpose  if  the 
former  are  not  as  conscientious  in  building  upon  the  foundation  when 
laid.  And  he  most  earnestly  insists  that  they  must  all  instruct  after 
one  and  the  same  method,  and  must  keep  the  same  end  in  view,  if 
they  would  see  the  work  prosper  in  their  hands.  Thus  he  shows 
himself  to  bo  a  pattern  rector,  and  the  center  and  heart  of  the  school 
Yet,  he  is  never  overbearing,  but  is  a  dictator  who  scarce  ever  appears 
to  command  or  to  censure,  content  with  requesting  and  encouraging. 
Moreover,  by  constant  application,  he  is  keeping  pace  with  those  about 
})im  ;  learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  when  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Now,  that  I  have  given  full  credit  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  and 
achievements  of  Sturm,  I  must  also  pay  homage  to  truth,  and  exhibit 
the  reverse  and  unfavorable  side  of  his  educational  activity.  I  have 
praised  him,  in  that  he  clearly  conceived  his  plan,  and  then,  fixing  hii* 
steady  gaze  upon  the  ohject  before  liim,  worked  vigorously  and  skil- 
fully to  accomplish  it. 

But,  shall  I  bestow  unqualified  praise  upon  Sturm's  ideal?  On  a 
nearer  view,  I  can  not  do  it.  The  Christian  element  of  his  educational ' 
system  alone  deserves  entire  recognition.  But,  the  other  two  ele-  ' 
menta,  namely,  knowledge  and  eloquence,  or  rather  Sturm's  concep-  ' 
tion  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  of  eloquence  to  be  inculcated  at 
school ;  this  conception,  judged  not  alone  by  our  present  standard, 
but  considered  in  itself  and  under  any  circumstances,  is,  in  many 
points  deserving  of  censure.  Shall  I  be  asked  "H*w  can  tliis  be? 
To  furnish  the  pupil^with  a  rich  store  of  scientific  knowledge,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  cultivate  in  him  that  readiness  of  expression  which 
will  enable  him  to  utter,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  whatever  thoughts 
or  fanciee  he  may  thus  have  accumulated ;  do  not  these  two  objects, 
even  at  the  present  day,  constitute  together  the  highest  aim  of  edu- 
cation ?  "  They  do,  indeed ;  but,  let  us  consider  more  closely  what 
kind  of  knowledge  and  what  species  of  eloquence  Sturm  had  in  view, 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  see  whether  we  agree  with 
him  throughout  or  not.  And,  first,  as  to  the  knowledge.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  both  Greek  aud  Latin  grammar  were  taught 
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in  Sturm'e  school,  our  teachers  now  a-daye  will  approve,  althongb  U 
maj  be  that  occsrionatly  their  etuidard  of  thoroughocM  dow  not 
precisely  coiocide  with  that  of  the  old  rector,  which  detnaaded,  for 
instaooe,  that  the  second  aorist  should  be  formed  from  the  imperfect, 
or  that  a  future  form,  "qjEulu'' shonld  be  recognised,  and  the  like. 
But,  could  they  approve  of  the  classics  selected,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  read  at  the  Straabnrg  gymnasium  ?  Hardly ;  else  it 
wonid  not  be  that,  in  our  gymnaeiuma  now,  br  different  classical 
authors  are  read  ;  or,  where  ^e  same  are  taken  ap,  that  it  is  in  an- 
other order  and  another  spirit.  We  can  overlook  the  fact  that 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  is  studied  in  meet  schools  at  the  present  day, 
was  rejected ;  bnt,  so  was  Livy,  and  so  was  Tacitus.  And,  of  the 
most  important  of  the  clanucs,  only  a  small  portion  was  read ;  I  need 
only  mention  Homer.  Such  fragments  surely  can  never  lead  to  a 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  genius  and  the  character  of  anthon. 
But,  how  all  this  has  become  changed  in  the  pn^ress  of  tdme,  we 
shall  discuss  elsewhere. 

On  a  first  glaoce,  we  mi^t  be  led  to  believe  that  Btnrm  was 
devoted  not  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  words,  but  to  that  of  things 
also;  but,  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  alter  our 
opinion.  In  fiict,  tlie  scholars  of  the  lower  classes  acquired  Latin 
words  for  every  possible  object  that  was  about  them  in  life,  whether 
in  the  kitchen  or  cellar,  the  garden  or  stable,  the  school-room  or 
church.  And  they  were  thus  taught  almost  according  to  the  manner 
of  Comenius  in  the  "  Orbis  piclus,"  only  that  they  learned  the  world 
in  the  original  instead  of  in  pictures.  But,  with  what  view  were 
boys  taught  these  Latin  names?  Was  it  that  tbey  might  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  things  likewise?  Certainly  not  They  were  only 
placed  thereby  in  a  condition  to  express  themselves  in  Latin  upon 
common  and  Ismiliar  topics,  just  as  a  German  who  designs  to  travel 
in  Italy  will  furnish  himself  beforehand  with  a  stock  of  every-day 
words  and  phrases. 

But,  some  one  wij]  say,  "  Bturm  also  demands  that  boys  should 
project  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  in  which  they  should  enter  the  names 
of  various  objects  under  certain  pre-arranged  heads;  as,  for  example, 
under  the  head  of  'birds'  the  oetrich  and  the  wry-neck;  or,  under 
the  head  of  '  mammaKa,'  the  lion  and  the  elephant.  And,  is  not  this 
to  be  regarded  si  a  knowledge  of  things  ?  "  I  think  not  I  think 
that  it  ia  at  best  only  a  method  of  fixing  uames  in  the  mind,  whidi, 
however,  are  the  shadows  of  things  to  come;  for,  it  is  very  nolikely 
that  those  boys  who  placed  the  ostrich  and  the  wry-neck  under  the 
head  of  "  birds  "  had  ever  seen  either  the  one  or  the  other.    Comenius, 
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by  mean*  of  hii  pictorial  repreftenUtions,  here  affords  a  &r  better 
koowledge  of  the  actual  world. 

If  we  now  compare  the  course  of  study  in  a  modem  gymnaNom 
with  that  in  Sturm's  school,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  there  ara 
many  Bubjecta  of  instructiou  not  provided  for  in  the  latter.  But, 
many  will  aay,  "  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  Starmian  method,  that 
it  restricts  itself  to  a  very  few  branches,  while  ne,  on  the  other  hand, 
teach  almost  every  thing.  The  greater  aurbce  the  less  the  depth," 
etc 

All  Buch  penons  I  now  ask  to  snspend  their  judgment  until  ihvj 
have  accompanied  me  in  a  critical  survey  of  Sturm's  system  of  teach- 
ing. Boys  were  received  into  the  gymnasium  in  their  sixth  year,  and 
yet  I  find  not  one  word  of  any  special  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  German  cmrectly.  I  would  not  ask  for  that  instruction  in  die 
Qerman  grammar,  which  is  now  so  popular,  but  only  for  an  elementary, 
drilling  in  Oerroan,  which  ia  indispensable.  When  and  where  they 
receive  this,  it  certainly  does  not  appear;  nor  have  we  uiy  more  li^t 
on  the  question  whether  the  older  boys  wrote  Gorman  compoutions,.' 
except  what  we  derive  &om  the  fact  that  they  made  translationa  of  the 
Latin  clasaica  into  German. 

And,  aa  it  was  with  elementary  instruction  in  Qerman,  so,  likevrise, 
in  hia  original  plan,  Stnrm  baa  ikot  a  syllable  of  any  instruction  in 
arithmetic  fbr  the  first  eight  classes.  And,  when  he  oomes  to  treat 
of  the  upper  classes,  he  dismisses  the  subject  thus  briefly:  "Arithme- 
tic most  be  introduced,  Mela  examined,  Proclus  tud  before  the 
■cholar,  and  the  elements  of  astrology  taDghL"  And  yet,  in  the  letters 
to  the  teachers  of  the  t«n  dassee,  I  find  not  a  word  aaid  of  ariUime- 
tio ;  Dor,  from  the  two  letters  to  Conrad  Dasypodius,  is  any  thing 
decdsive  to  be  gathered  on  this  point  llie  second  of  these  last 
mentioned  letters,  written  in  the  year  1569,  thirty-one  years  after  the 
eatabliehment  of  the  gymnannm,  speaks  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
yet  in  a  way  tmm  which  we  infer  that  it  bad  not  been  long  introduced. 
Later,  in  the  course  of  instroclion  dating  in  1678,  as  well  as  by  the 
examination  held  daring  the  same  year,  we  see  that  arithmetic  was 
taught  io  the  second  cIms,  and  a  fbw  proUems  from  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  together  with  the  elements  of  astronomy,  in  the  highest. 
Also,  in  the  acbool-plan  projected  by  Stnrm  for  the  gymnasium  at 
Lautngen,  mathematics  is  not  placed  among  the  school  studies,  bvt 
rather  dasaed  among  tiioae  braDches  which  are  to  be  learned  afiei^ 
ward,  through  attendance  on  college  lectures. 

All  thing*  now  conudered,  there  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a 
gross  Detect  of   mathematical  instruction.      If    the  scholar  has 
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le&rned  ia  the  second  class  bul  ihe  rudiments  of  arithmelic,  and  in  Hm 
highest  only  a  few  problems  in  Euclid,  how  can  he  comprehend  eren 
the  few  first  elements  of  astronomy,  taught  also  in  the  same  highest 
class  ?  To  jud^  by  the  astronomical  ei  ami  nation  communicated 
herewith,  the  knowledge  that  was  imparted  of  the  science  would  seem 
to  have  been  aln»ost  entirely  limited  to  the  exhibition  and  the 
explanation  of  an  amnillary  sphere;  as  the  teacher,  in  the  year  1578, 
made  do  allusion  to  the  Copemican  system  which  had  appeared  in 
1543,  but  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sua 
around  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  Sturm  assigns 
to  astrology  a  place  among  the  subjects  of  study. 

Never  will  our  present  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  to  say 
nothing  of  gymnasiums,  look  with  favor  upon  such  a  neglect  of  mathe- 
matics, even  though  they  may  advocate  the  very  simplest  methods  oi 
instruction.  And,  so  much  the  less,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
very  many  scholars  did  not  take  tlie  full  course,  but  only  passed 
through  the  lowest  classes  iu  this  Strasburg  gymnasium,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  learn  nothing  at  alt  of  arithmetic.  For,  as  we  have 
'  before  shown,  this  branch  during  the  first  yean  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  probably  received  no  attention  at  all,  and, 
when  introduced  later,  was  assigned  to  the  second  and  highest  classes 
only. 

Likewise,  in  regard  to  geography,  we  have  no  reason  to  condude 
that  it  was  studied.  For  the  above  cited  expression  of  Sturm,  "Mela 
is  to  be  examined,"  was  scarcely  called  for,  if  Mela  was  really  read  in 
the  gymnasium.  But,  even  Mela,  meagre  as  he  is,  receired  no  atten- 
tion there,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  schedule  and  the  examination 
of  1578.  Nor  among  the  college  lectures  either,  was  any  place 
assigned  to  geography. 

And  history,  too,  was  quite  as  much  neglected ;  even  in  the  col- 
lege, Beuter,  whose  name  appears  on  the  catalc^e  as  hbtorical 
lecturer,  con6nes  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  Tacitus. 

Of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy  there  was  not  a  single 
line  taught  in  the  gymnasium. 

Since,  then,  all  instruction  in  the  German  language,  mathematics, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  was 
entirely  omitted,  to  which  we  may  add  instruction  in  Hebrew,  in  the 
modem  languages,  French  especially,  and  perhaps  also  in  drawing, 
we  must  conclude  that  nearly  all  the  time  and  energies  of  the  scholar 
were  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Ladn. 

Was  now  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  which  Sturm's 
scholars  possessed,  any  the  greater,  on  this  account,  than  that  mastered 
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by  the  scholan  of  our  gymDasium?  or,  we  should  rather  inquiro,  was 
tbeir  readine^  both  ia  Bpeaking  and  in  writing  L&ti'n,  greater,  and 
did  tbi^y  apply  the  whole  force  that  waa  in  them  principally  to  acquire 
these  two  facilities! 

The  reply  to  the  first  question  should  be  favorable  to  the  scholars  of 
the  present  day :  the  reply  to  the  second,  perhaps,  to  Sturm's  scholars. 

And  truly  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  Sturm's  scholars  had 
not  learned  to  speak  and  write  Latin,  since  he  himself  looked  upon 
the  art  of  writing  and  reading  in  clasucal  Ciceronian  Latin  as  the 
noblest  aim  of  culture;  and  he  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  dear  so  that 
he  might  reach  it  The  first  sacrifice,  (which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,)  was  an  entire  neglect  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  even  an  absolute 
alienation  from  it.  We  have  seen  from  Sturm's  letter  to  Schirner, 
the  teacher  of  the  ninth  class,  that  he  considered  the  Roman  children 
highly  privileged,  in  that,  from  their  in&ncy  up,  they  spoke  Latin 
themselves  and  heard  nothing  but  Latin  spoken  by  others;  whereas, 
with  German  children,  the  case  was  far  different  This  evil,  he  aaid, 
mnst  be  removed  by  the  diligence  of  the  teacher,  and  through  the 
application  of  his  (Sturm's)  system,  lliere  was  only  need  of  a  cor- 
rect method,  (and  that  because  Latin  was  not  our  mother  tongue,)  to 
insure  the  production,  at  the  present  day,  of  speeches  which  should 
compare  bvorably  with  those  of  Cicero.  Every  effort  must  be  put 
forth  in  order  to  restore  again  the  long  lost  skill  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  teaching,  haranguing,  disputing,  and  writing.  The  first 
point,  therefore,  upon  which  Sturm,  as  well  as  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, both  literary  men  and  teachers,  insisted,  was  the  completeet 
removal  possible  of  the  German  mother  tongue,  that  bo  the  Latin 
might  wholly  occupy  its  place.  To  teacbers  and  to  scholars  alike,  all 
convereatJoa  in  German  was  forbidden ;  and  games  were  only  allowed 
on  the  condition  that  Latin  alone  should  be  spoken  therein.  Had  the 
old  Romans  still  ruled  over  Alsace  lo  Sturm's  time,  they  could  have 
adopted  no  more  effectual  measures  to  denationalize  its  inhabitants,  to 
make  them  forget  their  country,  and  to  change  them  wholly  into 
Romans. 

Sturm  indirectly  boasts  of  this  exclusion  of  the  German  langu^e 
from  his  gymnasium.  "He  has  introduced  a  mine  of  choice  Latin 
words  and  of  familiar  Latin  phrases,  and  has  called  up  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero  from  the  shades,  to  speak  Latin  with  the 
boys." 

Plautus  and  Terence  he  here  meutioits  in  preference,  on  account 
of  the  representations  of  their  plays  by  the  scholars ;  which  repre- 
seutations,  as  we  have  seen,  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  teachers 
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of  the  tbree  i^per  cImms.  In  this  connection,  his  letter  to  6<£nB,  the 
tesober  of  tbe  htgheet  claae,  deurree  our  specul  attention.  "  I  oould 
wuh,"  uid  he,  "  that  the  acton  of  oomed;  as  well  as  those  of  tragedf 
in  your  cl&as  should  all  be  equal  to  Boadua ;  and,  therefore,  &r  more 
iceomplished  tLan  those  in  the  lower  classes  can  be.  I  deaire  jrou 
nerer  to  anfier  the  we^  to  go  by  without  a  perfonnanoe,  so  that  an 
■asidnons  and  babitnal  attendance  at  the  theatre  mny  be  encouraged." 

If  we  are  to  regard  this  disuse  of  onr  mother  tongue  as  one  sacri- 
fice to  the  ideal, — aaj,  let  me  call  it  the  idol  rather, — of  Latin  elo- 
quence, then  snrely  these  theatrical  eiereiBeB  should  be  considered  as 
a  second  sacrifice  to  thia  ideal.  It  appears  incredible  to  us  that  the 
oommitting  to  memorj  and  acting  anoh  licentious  plays  as  are  thoM 
of  Terence  could  have  exerted  no  evil  iuBuenoe  upon  the  morals  of 
the  young.  And  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  nnderatand,  how  it  was 
that  so  i»ona  a  man  as  Sturm  did  not  object  to  the  pemidous  senti- 
ments mcukatod  by  Terence.  Conld  the  enthmiaatic  rector  have 
been  blinded  by  the  hope,  that  his  soholan  would  be  moulded,  as  it 
were,  into  expert  Latinists  by  these  theatrical  perfbnnancee,  and  by 
acdng  comedy  ?  If  the  bare  reading  of  an  author,  like  Terence,  u 
dangerous  to  the  scholar,  how  much  more  dangerous  is  it,  when,  from 
the  neceeaties  of  acting,  he  is  obliged  to  assume  the  characters  and 
imagine  himself  in  the  situations  of  the  drama. 

Sturm's  endeavor  to  make  boys  adepti  in  Latin  eloquence  had, 
moreover,  a  very  great,  and  in  my  judgment,  a  very  injurious  influence 
upon  his  manner  of  reading  and  of  treating  the  claasica.  It  is  true 
that  he  umed,  first  of  all,  as  every  intelligent  school -teacher  should 
do,  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  language  of  authors ;  for  he 
iuMsta  that  the  teaohershonld  dwell  upon  the  grammatical  constmclion 
of  the  text  long  enough  to  arrive  at  such  understanding. 

But  why  is  it, — if  I  may  ask  so  simple  a  question, — that  we  trouble 
ounelvea  to  nnderatand  the  language  of  a  classical  author  as  thoroughly 
■a  we  do  onr  own,  ao  that  we  can  read  him  with  as  great  ease  as  if 
ha  had  written  in  our  own  tongue  ?  Doubtleaa  it  is,  that,  having 
arrived  at  an  appropriate  understanding  of  the  language,  we  may 
penetrate  through  the  language  to  the  sentiment,  and  so  at  last  may 
educe  the  intellectual  individuality  of  the  author  from  his  works,  and 
at  the  same  time  recognize  in  the  anthor  the  characteristics  of  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belonged.  Bat  such  on  aim  of  classical  studies 
U  nowhere  visible  in  Sturm's  method;  to  him,  to  use  a  Kantian  ex- 
presuon,  d>e  author  himself  is  not  on  end,  only  a  means  to  an  end ; 
tliat  is,  every  author  must  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  this  deified 
Boman  eloquence  in  boys.    And  how  ?    Predaely  as  the  peacock  was 
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used  bf  the  jackdsw.  They  borrow  thd  author's  words  and  phraaw, 
gnap  them  together,  and  learn  them  by  heart,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
apply  them  again  in  speech  or  in  writing.  Borrow,  is  too  feeble  an 
expression  ;  the  jackdaw  designed  not  merely  to  borrow  the  peacock's 
feathers,  but  to  represent  them  as  his  own.  The  doctrine  of  imitation 
as  we  find  it  set  forth  by  Sturm  and  others,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  jack- 
daw theory.  The  scholar  is  taoght  how,  by  a  slight  alteration,  to 
disguise  phrases  from  Cicero  and  others,  and  then  to  use  them  in 
writing  or  in  speech,  exactly  as  if  they  were  his  own  production ;  so 
adroitly  smnggling  them  in,  as  it  were,  tbat  the  reader  or  hearer  may 
not  suspect  whence  they  were  taken,  "li  the  teacher,"  says  Sturm, 
"  to  give  out  themes  for  composition, — he  will  draw  attention  tothose 
points  where  imitatjon  is  desirable,  and  will  show  how  similarity  can 
be  concealed  by  a  superadded  variation."  "We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  take  care,  that  the  similarity  shall  not  be  manifeat ;  but  its 
concealment  may  l>e  accompliBhed  in  three  ways ;  by  adding,  I^ 
taking  away,  or  by  alteration." 

"The  objection,  perhaps,  will  be  made,"  says  Stnrm  in  another 
place,  "  that,  if  we  appropriate  entire  passages  from  Cicero,  we  ^all 
be  guilty  of  plagiarism."  This  would  be  so,  if  we  should  make  ex- 
tracts from  Cicero  and  call  them  our  own ;  but  our  memory  is  our 
own,  so  is  the  use  to  which  we  put  our  memory,  so  is  our  style,  so  is 
the  caution  and  the  moderation  which  we  exercise  in  making  use  of 
the  classics,  and  so  likewise  is  our  method  of  imitaUon,  as  welt  as  of 
borrowing,  profided  that  we  do  borrow.  And  truly,  in  such  case,  ws 
shall  borrow  of  one,  who  no  longer  is  here  to  begrudge  it ;  of  one, 
who  wrote  for  others,  yea,  for  all  time.  Thus  Sturm  justifies  tJiie  ex- 
tremely censurable  practice, — a  practice  whii^,  as  we  have  seen, 
Erasmus  had  already  condemned.  Thus  his  oBorl  to  restore  Roman 
eloquence,  had  a  great  Jnfiuence  upon  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read 
in  his  gymnasium;  for  hardly  any  were  introduced  but  such  as  were 
the  most  faultless  models  of  this  eloquence.  Cicero  was  placed  at  the 
head.  Even  the  boy  of  eight  read  the  "select  epistles"  of  Cicero, 
and  there  was  no  class  from  the  eighth  up  to  the  highest,  in  which  ha 
was  not  read.  Terence,  Sturm  commends  most  highly,  next  to 
Cicero.  Every  Roman  author  who,  measured  by  the  Ciceronian 
standard,  did  not  vindicate  hia  claim  to  be  considered  a  pure  classic, 
Sturm  appears  to  have  rejected.  Livy,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
was  not  Olio  of  the  Strasburg  school  text-books,  probably  on  account  of 
his  provincialism,  (Fatavinity ;)  we  are  less  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
Tacitus,  and  in  short,  of  every  author,  who  hindered  or  at  least  did  not 
further  the  muu  object  of  learning  to  write  and  to  speak  like  Cicero. 
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In  the  eighth  dua,  in  the  eight  year  of  the  pupil,  a  beginning  was 
made  id  oxemsea  in  Latin  style.  Sturm  commenda  them  to  the 
teachers  in  the  mmt  urgent  manner;  but  they  appear,  when  closely 
examined,  to  have  been  almost  wholly  compoBed  of  attempts  at  that 
spirilleBB  imitation,  above  alluded  to ;  the  preparation  for  them  ood- 
UGted  in  singling  out  and  committing  to  memory,  phrases,  which  they 
had  noted  in  their  leuous,  as  suitable  to  be  used  in  Latin  discouTse  or 
in  these  exercises.  Do  I  now  need  to  declare  emphatically,  that  those 
youth,  who,  in  reading  the  classics,  have  been  engaged  merely  in  a 
hunt  after  phrases  for  future  use,  or  rather  misuse,  never  arrive  at  a 
true  understanding  of  these  classics,  and,  what  is  more,  that  this  meth- 
od renders  such  an  understanding  wholly  impossible  ?  Do  I  need  to 
'  observe,  that  youth  thus  trained  will  not  learn  either  to  admire  or  to 
auderstand  even,  very  many  writers,  who,  like  Tacitus,  are  essentially 
different  from  Cicero  ?  And  as  little  will  they  attain  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  poeta,  if  it  is  made  their  chief  aim  in  reading  to  com- 
pose Latin  verses  themselves,  and  if  for  this  purpose  they  are  instructed 
to  gather  poetical  flowerets  from  the  ^ueid,  as  they  have  before 
culled  prose  gems  from  Cicero ;  or  if,  i^ain,  with  a  view  to  their 
exerdses  in  prose,  they  are  constantly  directed  to  those  peculiarities 
which  the  oratorical  style,  mvlatit  mutaTwiU,  may  borrow  from  the 
poets. 

I  have  put  the  question  "  shall  I  bestow  unqualified  praise  on 
Sturm's  ideal ! "  and  have  answered  it  in  the  negative,  I  have  now 
given  the  reasons  for  my  opinion.  I  have  shown  how,  in  the  undi- 
vided pursuit  of  Roman  eloquence  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  the 
German  langu^e  was  not  only  neglected,  but  crushed  under  foot ; 
how,  in  order  to  gain  ease  and  readiness  in  Latin  expression,  the  roost 
licentious  of  the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  by  the  scholars ;  and 
.  how,  further,  since  the  requisitions  of  this  eloquence  absorbed  nil  the 
energies  and  all  the  lime  of  the  young,  there  was  no  opportunity  left 
for  any  thorough  mathematical  training;  neither  was  any  instruction 
given  in  geography,  history,  Hebrew,  or  the  modem  languages,  and  I 
might  add,  in  natural  philosophy  and  drawing,  but  for  the  little  atten- 
tion that  was  generally  paid  to  these  two  branche^  at  that  period. 
And  finally  I  have  indicated  how  it  was,  that  this  unlucky  reaching  out 
after  Roman  eloquence  was  a  decided  hindrance  to  a  correct  exegesis, 
and  a  full  appreciation,  of  the  classics.  And  now  the  question  natur- 
ally arises  in  our  minds,  "  if  Sturm  and  so  many  of  his  contempors- 
ries  in  this  chase  after  Roman  eloquence,  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
neglected  almost  every  thing  else, — did  they  see  their  deurea  realized 
in  the  end  1 " 
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But  I  have  already  answered  tLis  quBStion  to  the  ftatia&ction  of  the 
intelligent  reader,  where  I  spoke  of  this  wretched  method  of  reading 
the  classics,  only  Co  cull  out  phrases  and  piece  them  together  anew,  to 
be  used  in  exercisea  in  style,  in  order,  haply,  to  equal  the  ancients. 
For  all  their  imitation  of  dasucal  authors  resolved  itself  at  last  into  a 
mere  paltry  connoisseurship  ;  since  they  attained,  at  the  furthest,  only 
to  a  phitol<^cal  phariseeism,  which,  after  a  repulsive,  pseudo-classic 
fitshion,  composed  works  that  disclosed  net  a  particle  of  the  classi- 
cal spirit.  When  we  peruse  their  "  Bzamplea  of  Koman  eloquence," 
we  imagine  ourselves  waiting  amongst  the  ghastly  spectres  of  the 
ancients,  and  Cicero  stalks  to  and  fro  before  onr  eyes,  an  indistinct 
phantom. 

Sturm  however,  as  was  natural,  r^rded  the  fhiita  of  his  labors  in 
a  &r  different  light  He  believed  that  he  really  had  called  the  an- 
dents  to  life  agwn,  and  he  fancied,  that  if  we  but  \aid  the  foundations 
aright,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  Latin  works 
as  full  of  the  fire  of  genius  as  were  the  originals.  In  one  place 
he  says  :  "  the  Romans  had  two  advant^ea  over  us  ;  the  one  con- 
sisted in  learning  Latin  without  going  to  school,  and  the  other,  in  fre- 
quently seeing  Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  acted,  and  hearing  Latin 
orators  speak.  Could  we,''  he  continues,  "  recall  these  advantages  ia 
our  schools,  why  could  we  not  then,  by  persevering  diligence, 
gain  that,  which  they  possessed  only  by  accident  and  habit ;  namely, 
the  power  of  speaking  I^atin  to  perfection."  In  another  passage  he 
uses  a  still  stronger  expression,  where  be  says,  "  I  hope  to  see  tiie 
men  of  the  present  age,  in  their  writing,  commenting,  haranguing  and 
speaking,  not  merely  followers  of  the  old  masters,  but  equd  to  those 
who  flourished  in  the  noblest  ^e  of  Athens  or  of  Rome."  What 
pedantic  narrow-mindedness,  to  indulge  the  delusive  notion,  that  an . 
ever  so  judiciously- managed  Strasbnrg  school  could  effect  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  genius,  equal  to  thma  that  bloomed  amid  the 
splendor  of  the  ^fe  of  Pericles  or  the  grandeur  of  Imperial  Eome  ! 

This  notion  of  Sturm's,  as  erroneous  as  it  was  presumptuous,  if  we 
might  not  rather  call  it  extravagant,  stands  in  qnite  a  surprising  con- 
trast with  the  following  feeble  and  spiritless  sentiment,  which  we  find 
in  another  place.  "  It  is  astonishing,"  he  here  says,  "  that  while  there 
are  in  our  day  many  as  good  intellects  as  the  ancients  could  boast  of, 
while  we  possess  the  same  philosophical  sourcee  to  draw  from  as  did 
they,  while  our  advantages  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence  and  our 
opportunities  for  displaying  it  are  no  fewer  than  with  them,  and  while, 
moreover,  all  our  gifted  men  have  striven  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
eloquence,  yet  almost  all  have  shrunk  back  in  terror  from  the  course 
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**  We  can  not,"  oontiiinM  Stunn,  "  lay  the  entire  Uame  ot  tfak 
result  upon  the  acholsn.  Yeu  after  year  diere  have  been  many  at 
the  Struburg  Oymtiaaium,  who  hara  united  to  anperior  talents  a 
otroDg  desire  to  excel  and  great  diligence.  It  hai  been  k  likewiae  at 
Louvain  and  at  Paris.  Now  how  is  it,that  among  so  many  thoasand, 
there  have  been  so  very  few,  who  hare  implied  the  requisite  diligenoe 
to  Latin  writing  and  declamation  I "  On  a  oarefal  consideraljon,  he 
oondndes  that  the  fault  liee  with  the  teaohera,  and  with  himael^  and 
K  partly  inherent  in  the  &ct,  that  Ladu  is  not  the  native  tongue  of 
the  scholar. 

If  we  eiamine  this  admiaaion  of  Stnnn  carefiilly,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loas  to  discover  where  the  tmlh  lies.  Hen  of  the  veiy  hii^CBt  ci^Mci- 
ties,  he  says,  were  exceedingly  deurone  to  become  eloquent,  bat  ha*« 
been  appalled  before  the  $lyl«  of  eloquence  taught  in  his  school.  Had 
L«dn  only  been  th^  native  tongue,  then  they  would  hare  succeeded. 
But  German  was  their  native  tongue,  and  in  this,  according  to  Sturm's 
own  theory,  they  would  have  succeeded  to  perfection.  And  he  asserts 
this  in  so  many  words,  but  a  few  lines  further  back.  "  Eloquence," 
he  here  remarks,  "  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Latin  tongue.  Can 
not  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frendk  and  Germans  be  eloquent  in  their  own 
language  ?  The  proee  of  Boccacdo  is  a  model  of  purity  and  elegance 
to  the  Italians,  and  so  is  the  sweet-sounding  poetry  of  Petrarch. 
Cominea  charms  the  fVeoch  as  bnly  as  ever  Thucydides  did  the 
Greeks.  And  as  for  Luther,"  he  continues,  "  has  he  not  stood  forth, 
a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  whether  we  look  to  purity  of  idiom 
or  to  opulence  of  expression  ?  Princes,  counselors,  magistratee,  em- 
bassadors, and  jnruls,  all  concede  to  him,  the  theolt^an,  thia  praise. 
Luther  truly  vindicated  a  righteous  canse,  which  in  itself  deserved  the 
victory ;  but  it  was  with  the  sinews  of  an  orator  that  he  wielded  the 
weapons  of  controversy.  Had  there  been  no  Reformation,  had  no 
aennons  of  Luther  ever  appeared,  and  had  ha  written  nothing  at  all 
save  his  translsti<»i  of  the  Bible,  this  alone  would  have  insured  him 
an  immortality  of  lama.  For,  if  we  compare  with  this  German  trans- 
lation dtber  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  any  other,  we  shall  find  them 
all  far  behind  it,  both  in  perspicuity,  pnrity,  choice  of  eipression,  and 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  original.  I  believe  that,  as  no  painter  has 
ever  been  able  to  surpass  Apellea,  so  no  scholar  will  ever  be  able  to 
produce  a  translation  of  the  Bible  that  shall  excel  Luther's." 

If  we  were  compelled  on  other  grounds  tocondude  that  Sturm  had 
become   altogether  denationalized,  and  a  Roman  to  the   core,   Hm 
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paaaage  just  cited  proves  to  ua  that  it  was  not  altogether  bo.  Bat  why, 
in  view  of  bis  deep  and  heart-felt  recognitioii  of  the  great  Oerman 
master-piece  of  Luther,  aod  why  eapedally  in  view  of  his  acknowledg- 
roent  that  Italians,  Freitch  and  Oennans,  had  written  classical  works, 
each  in  their  own  language, — why,  I  repeat  the  question,  did  he  con- 
tinue, like  a  second  Lisyphns,  his  fruitless  endesvora  to  metamorphose 
German  into  Koman  youths,  and  to  impart  to  them,  in  defiance  of  the 
law«  of  human  nature,  another  nAtive  tongue  ?  The  entire  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  in  fault,  not  he :  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  that 
the  claims  of  our  own  oonntry  and  our  own  language  came  to  be 
properly  i^;arded. 
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VIII.    NEW  YORK  STATE  IDIOT  ASYLUM. 


Oh  the  18th  of  JuiIimt,  1646,  Hon.  F.  F.  Backna,  of  Rochester,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  LegtBlatnre  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
moved  a  reference  of  that  portion  of  the  State  CeoauB  which  related  to 
idiots  to  the  committee  on  Medical  Societies.  Of  this  committee  he  was 
chairman,  and  <m  the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
he  submitted  a  report,  in  which  an  institution  for  the  care  and  inetraction 
of  idiots  was  proposed,  and  which  was  followed  on  the  SSth  of  March  by 
a  bill  for  the  pnrdiase  fif  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  fbr 
an  asylum.  The  hill,  after  passing  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the  House. 
The  subject  was  again  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Backus,  in  1817 ; 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  till  1861,  when  the  Legislature,  inf  uenced 
by  an  exhibition  by  Dr.  S.  Q.  Howe  of  the  results  of  the  training  and 
teaching  of  this  class,  in  a  number  of  pupils  from  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
perimental School,  provided  for  an  experimental  school  at  Albany,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  H.  R  Wilbur,  who  had,  since  July,  1848,  con- 
ducted a  private  institution  for  idiots  at  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  school  at  Albany  was  such  that  the 
Legislature,  in  the  winter  <^  ISSS-M,  made  prorition  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  fbr  its  annual 


On  the  8th  of  September,  16&4,  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  state  insti- 
tution for  this  important  class  was  laid,  with  religious  ceremonies  and 
appropriate  addresses,  by  Bx-Goveioor  Hunt,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbmr,  Dr  Se- 
guin.  Rev.  S.  J.  Hay  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus.  The  building,  with  accommo- 
dation for  one  hundred  pnpQs,  was  so  &r  completed  in  August,  I8CS,  as 
to  be  opened  fbr  the  reception  of  the  school  from  Albany. 

The  building  occupies  a  commandiog  site,  one  mile  fh)m  the  center  of 
Syracuse.  It  is  158  feet  front,  with  two  wings  each  68  feet  from  front  to 
rear.  The  main  building  is  three  stories,  and  the  wings  fonr,  including 
the  basement  The  cost  of  building  and  furniture  is  about  $80,000,  and 
the  grounds,  eighteen  acres  in  extent,  about  (10,000;  of  which,  ten  acres, 
(valued  at  $T,600,)  was  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse. 

The  government  of  the  New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum  is  committed  to 
a  board  of  nine  trustees,  of  whom  four  are  members  an  offltiio,  viz.,  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant- Qovemor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasurer,  and 
the  remaining  five  are  elected  by  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor. 

So.  II.— [Vol.  it.,  No.  !.]— 37. 
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The  trusteefi  bare  the  general  direction  and  coatrd;  of  all  the  pr(^>erty 
and  concerns  of  the  aiylum,  and  take  charge  of  its  inUrests ;  they  r»- 
ceire  no  compensation  for  their  servicen,  though  they  are  reimbursed  for 
their  actual  and  re&gouable  traveling  expenses  in  attending  the  meotinga 
of  the  board.  They  hold  semi-annual  meetings,  and,  during  the  intervals 
between  these  meetings,  they  exercise  a  proper  fiuperTision  over  the 
afiirs  of  the  asylum  through  their  executive  committee.  This  committee 
visit  the  asylum  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  monOi,  to  examine  into  iU 
management,  inspect  the  condition  of  its  pupils,  audit  all  bills  presented 
for  payment,  and  decide  upon  the  admission  and  dismiBsion  of  pupils; 
tbey  also  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  for  the  iospection  and 
approval  of  the  board. 

The  treasurer  draws  from  the  State  Treasurer  all  monies  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  institution,  and  receive  all  monies  collected 
from  counties  for  the  clothing  of  pupils,  as  well  as  the  sums  derived  from 
the  tuition  fees  of  paying  pupils.  He  pays  all  bills  properly  audited  and 
indorsed  by  tiie  executive  committee,  making  a  report  of  the  bills  thus 
pud,  and  a  return  of  the  vouchejrs  thus  received,  at  the  Bomi-annual 
meetings  of  the  board.  This  statement  of  the  treasurer  is  embodied  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  to  the  Legislature.  The  few  contingent 
expenses  of  the  asylum  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  bill  from 
the  superintendent,  and  are  audited  as  any  other  bill.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  pecuniary  responsibility  resides  in  the  exeontive  committee, 
and  no  bills  are  paid  by  the  treasurer,  except  they  are  indorsed  by  at 
least  two  of  that  committee. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  frith  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  monthly  meetings,  is 
intrusted  to  the  superintendent 

He  has  the  sole  chai^  of  the  management  and  instruction  of  all  the 
pupils  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  persons 
employed  in  any  capacity  about  the  establishment  Ue  makes  proviaioa 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  asylum,  and  is  responsible  for  a  pradent  and  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  its  funds.  He  keeps  a  journal  of  all  bis  proceedings, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  monthly  meetings, 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  any  member  of  the  board. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Wilbur's  management  and  training  of  the  asylum 
has  more  than  justified  the  anticipations  of  its  founders,  and  of  the  parents 
and  Inends  of  the  pupils,  "in  the  exercise  of  more  judgment  in  small 
matters,  in  improved  habits,  in  more  ready  obedience,  in  more  self-control, 
and  finally,  as  the  result  of  all  these,  in  a  greater  capacity  for  nsefol  occu- 
pation. The  capability  for  useful  occupation,  and  wiUingness  to  be  thus 
occupied,  satisfies  the  greatest  need  of  the  idiot,  and  will  insore  his  fiitnre 
comfort  and  happiness,  if  be  is  sutyected  to  right  influences,  after  he  shaQ 
have  left  an  education^  institution." 

The  following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  in 
the  asylum  during  the  past  five  years  is  taken  from  Dr.  Wilbur's  sixth 
annual  (1807)  report ; 
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AiTLDH,  IT  Stiucubk.     FrOM  Dr.  WMur'i  Report  for  16ST. 

A.  T. — A  boy  7  jean  old.  In  this  cub  tbe  or^uis  of  hearing  wars  Tei;  illghtly  af- 
fected, bat  IhEreeilated  ui  nlmott  complete  wint  of  pereeplioa  of  Hnind.  He  did  not 
■peili,  uid  hid  YBiy  lilde  ides  of  luiguigs:  ha  wm  quite  m  good  looking  and  actiie 
boy  1  he  baa  been  under  inalraaion  s  year ;  he  ii  now  beginning  lo  read  aimple  wonla, 
both  primed  and  wrilteo  ;  wriut  in  f.  very  good  hand  a  great  tariety  of  word*,  nana 
of  familiar  objecli.  nanwl  of  all  the  pupila  in  school.  He  diaplayt  eonaiderable  imita- 
ti¥e  factilly  in  copying  varioua  figurea  rmra  drawing  cards  and  upon  the  blackboard. 
la  geography,  he  >iai  leanied  the  priocipal  poiata  on  the  map  of  the  United  Statea ;  he 
ia  juBl  Iwginning  in  numbers,  wiiling  them  aa  far  aa  Grtf.  He  bean  mDrs  readily,  and 
artieutalea  moit  oomnion  wotda.  He  would  not  now  attract  attention  by  any  peculisr- 
itiek,  even  in  a  couimoa  achooL 

M.  R.— A  litile  girl,  nine  yeara  old.  came  Oct.,  18SS  ;  deaf  and  damb  aa  well  H  iinba- 


familiar  objec: 


M.  A. — A  boy  of  Iwelve  yeara,  amall  of  hia  age,  and  with  a  »sry  idiotic  look  anil  very 
diaagreeable  habita.  He  was  described,  when  brought  to  the  Aaylum,  a*  generally 
gootT tempered  ;  but,  if  aroused,  dangeroiia  in  hie  inicnrourse  with  other  chil'lrea— aa 

cal  frame,  hia  eiiremiiiet  lieing  ler^r abort.    Ho  apoke  with  eHbrt:  he  ii 

Tery  atudloua,  and  is  making  loa 
written  chametera,  and  forma  aeniencea  aimpie  ana 
quite   accurately^  he  is   lery  familiar  with  tho  ma 
erably  eo  with  iKal  of  Europe  ;  heia  nut  just  beginnii 

uplofifty,  and  can  add  two  to  any  number.     There  t  ..  . „ 

peraonal  appesraDce^  he  will  undoubtedly  be  capable  in  a  few  yean  of  uaeful 


onateandtrouble- 
irma  or  colore;  had  no 

-    .    --„—„-.    - ........   ._ .     .     !  apeska  much  more  die 

tinclly  ;  can  (liatinguisb  quite  a  variety  of  colors  and  give  Iheit  names ;  can  read  forty 
or  fifty  printed  words,  and  can  count  aa  far  aa  eighty. 

S.  Q.— Came  Notembar,  leS3  ;  a  little  girl,  twelve  yean  old;  ahewM  amall  of  her 
age,  and  with  a  rery  amall  head;  ahe  could  not  apeak,  but  attempted  to  aay  yea  and  do; 
the  laliva  was  conalintly  flowing  from  her  mouth  ;  she  had  received  no  mstruclion  ; 
was  very  passionate,  and  when  once  aroused,  it  seemed  abooat  impoasilile  10  conquer 

first  clasa  ;  she  is  impioiring  in  her  articulation,  and  is  very  eameat  in  her  attempts  to 
■peak  ;  ahe  can  read  and  write  a  great  number  of  words  ;  is  •  good  scholar  in  geogra 

easily  managed;  can  sew  very  w  ■'        '  " 

ng  dady  duliaa  in  making  beds,  «a 

J.  W.  £L — A  hoy  of  twelve  years,  rather  amall  of  hia  age  :  hia  head  ia  amaller  tban 

aay  whose  dimenaioDs  1  have  aeen  recorded  ;  Ihe  greatest  circumrrtence  of  hia  cranium 

is  only  13  l-i  inches;  he  was  not  cleanly  in  his  habits;  had  but  little  idea  of  Isngoage  ^ 

waa  fiaaalonale  ;  could  not  apeak  at  all ;  he  has  now  been  under  inslruelion  a  year;  he 

school  room  and  shout  the  house,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  pupilsinachool ;  he  reC' 
ngniiea  a  great  number  of  piclureaof  objects  ;  he  is  beginning  In  (peak,  and  has  already 
learned  several  printed  worda  aa  the  representativeaof  famdiir  objecla  ;  he  ia  no* 
making  sensible  progress  every  day. 

J.  H.— Alioyof  elBvenyBsrB.whoeuTM  totheaaylumDeosmber  1I.1S51.  He  was 
well  fonned  and  healthy,  though  alightly  affected  with  chorea  ;  hia  eyes  were  promi- 
oenl  and  alaring,  he   had  an  ioordinats  appelile,  and  ate  tavenoualy  whatever  was 

[ilaosd  before  him ;  there  was  an  Bicflaaive  Bow  of  aaliva,  but  otherwise  be  was  clean- 
y  in  his  habits.  In  appearance  he  was  quite  imiiecile  ;  be  was  an  imbecile  from  binta. 
and  had  an  idiot  sister ;  he  had  none  of  the  evrry-day  knowledge  of  childhood,  having 
lived  only  for  the  gratification  of  hia  appetite  ;  hia  speech  waa  imperrsrt  and  indistii^cl ; 
he  was  very  good  tempered  and  sffectlonate,  and  easily  managed.  The  change  of  raff. 
(fence,  in  his  ea*e,  insured  more  reliably  the  mitificalion  of  hia  appetite,  and  he  wu 
SMiteated  and  free  from  homesiekneaa  ;  be  had  never  hadany  instnmlian  j  beoouJd.iMt 
distinguish  fimna  or  colon ;  bad.  ihetefaie,  no  idea  of  pictures  as  the  representatives  of 
oltjactBi  be  isqnile  a  neat  looking  b(^  ;  be  has  improved  vary  considerably  in  scbocd 
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tcilj  for  owfal  Itbor;  hs  woiki  quits 
L.  9.— AboToT  tvelTBT««io1d;cuDeNoiembsr,  1S53;  be  vu  Hoat  tad  holih)' ; 


le  could  neilbsr  md,  nw  orite,  nor  count ;  ke  tud  been  ibm  jeua  uodar 
.  Ha  «n  read  undsnundingl;  in  •cords  of  two  or  Ihree  nUMn  ;  ho  cm 
■  lalanWe  hud  i  be  cu,  construct  lenlencm,  introducing  different  puK  of 


•peech,Hch  »  tbe  noun,  pronoun,  Tcrb.  adjectiie,  Sk.;  he  is  quite  ■  imd  m 
gbognahj,  being  fuDiiiu'  with  nearlf  ill  Ehe  comn»n  oullinp  maps,  tbe  geo 
definiuona,  &c.;  in  numben  h»  ia  niiliing  good  prouen;  be  cu  add  and 


ra  h»  ia  niiliing  good  proueaa;  be  c 
1  in  (beae  rulei  vecj  npidly  ;  he  apent  lua  ya^t 
m  the  &im,  making  luinaalf  tcij  tuanil  and  tiot  n 


e  geogmph 

, ,  ... e  w  makini  rood  proireaa;  be  cu  add 

■etfoming  aimple  problama  in 

bt ;  ha  can  be  inaltucted  logo  to  tbe  city  or  to 

le  toIfaeMTlumiD  theaatamnirf'  tSSl. 
.  ,  ,  ;tillBboult«o  vearaof  age,  when  he  be 

iaatitguon,  iffeeling  hia  inlell«:tuU,  in  the  language  o(  bii  father,  "his  mind  wiaac 

Klele  blank  ;"  he  had  begun  lo  speak  berore  the  appearance  of  bit  contulainiu.  bul 
Iter  onea  bad  entirely  aB'ered  the  connection  between  the  brain  and  hia  vocal  orgi 
eo  Ibat,  for  the  apace  of  two  or  Ibrco  yeara,  he  never  made  or  altempteil  lo  make  ac 
ticulile  sound ;  he  was  gmsll  t>f  bia  age,  bill  with  a  large  head  and  luitroua  eye. 
Dol  only  did  bol  apeak,  bul  had  no  idea  nf  language;  he  bad  no  ideas  of  fornix  ore 
or  of  color;  he  had  no  Idea  of  obedience  :  no  sense  of  danger.  His  father  mentioi 
martbispoint,lhathewouldwalk  ii 
Not  having  any  legitimate  eiercise 


be  underatands  almost  ever?  ihiqg  that  is  said  lo  him  ;  be  can  aiticulitc  almusl  an] 
word  of  two  syllablea  ;  be  can  count;  be  can  read  in  ibefinl  reading-book OMd  in  ouj 
*chool ;  also  reads  the  wriiien  character ;  he  is  in  a  claaa  in  geography,  being  able  U 


p  of  the  United  State)  all  the  prominent  poinla  ; 
mueb  more  quiat,  and  withal  quite  free  from  hia  bnnar  miacbicTDus  babita. 

J.  H.  C— Came  November.  1B53.  a  bOT  12  years  old  ;  deaf  and  dumb  and  quits  de- 
ficient in  intellect ;  he  was  a  stout  boy,  well  farmed,  but  very  awkward;  the  son  of  a  pool 
widow,  be  had  run  at  large  with  the  boys  in  a  city  till  ha  acquired  many  ragranl  and 
miachieTDUs  habits ;  his  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  and  hit  chin  and  dress  were 
wet  with  saliva.  Though  naturaJiy  good  Icmpered,  he  had  grown  by  bad  companionship 
10  bo  very  qnarrtlaome  and  uncontrollable,  bur  whole  course  of  instruction  was  necea- 
tarily  modified  by  his  deafness.  He  remained  with  us  nearly  Ifaree  years ;  when  ba 
left  he  was  a  neat,  good-looking  end  well-behaved  boy ;  he  wrote  a  beaulifiil  hand ;  he 
could  draw  wall ;  he  could  read  tnany  worda ;  he  underatood  the  principles  of  addition 
and  multiplication  ;  he  was  very  owable  and  useful  on  (he  farm  and  in  the  pidsn )  ba 
lettns  to  enter  the  institution  for  the  dea 

N.  and  W.,  now  eleven  and  twelve  yei...    .    „,      . 
Randall'a  Island  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  in  December,  1861.    Their  appeaiwce,  a*  described 

Ireme.  Bodi  had  been  idiots  fnnn  birth,  both  were  partially  paralyzed,  and  hoth  entire- 
ly dumb,  and  not  capable  of  understanding  Dure  than  adolenwaids.  So  hopeless  was 
their  condition  that  the  physician  at  Randall's  lalsnd.  who  was  absent  when  Dr.  Wit- 
as  he  feared  thai  itwould  only  bring  disgrace   upon  the  eBbrt  to  instruct  idiots,  to 

Bolhnnw  eibibit  aa  much  intelligence  ■•  ordinary  children  of  their  age.  Neither 
apeaks  very  fluently,  in  consequence  of  aome  paralysis  alill  eiiating.but  both  are  im- 
poving  nq>idly  in  this  respect.  Both  write  well  on  the  blackboard.  In  thorough 
kiMwledge  of  grammar  and  geography  vei^  few  children  of  their  age  are  their  equala. 
In  a  vnj  nma  md  pictracled  eiaminalion  in  geography,  embracing  minate  detaila  in 
nfard  lo  the  topography  of  moat  of  the  countriea  on  the  globe,  and  many  particulara  in 
regard  to  physiGaT geography,  and  drawing  m*fm  upon  the  blackboard,  neither  they  nor 

both  Biipplied  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs,  or  adrerba.  to  liven  verba  and  noons,  with  re- 
markable promptness,  and  to  an  eitent  which  would  have  severely  tasked  my  vocabulary. 
In  anihmetic  both  eihihited  perfect  familiarity  with  the  ground  rales,  and  Nattie  gave 
at  once  any  and  all  multiples  of  numbers  as  high  ta  132,  and  added,  multiplied,  and 
divided  fracliona  with  great  readipeaa. 
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If  Melftnothon  obtuned  the  name  "  Pneceptor  GermaaUe,"  inaamucb 
as  he  was  a  most  conaummate  acholar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Uie  m  tellect- 
nal  leader,  especially  of  the  literary  clan  of  hie  couDtrymen,  thea  Luther 
ahonld  be  called  the  pastor  of  hie  people,  vho,  with  a  strong  bith  and 
an  active  love,  watched,  labored,  and  prayed  that  all  hia  beloved  Ger- 
mans, small  and  great,  might  be  led,  by  means  of  pious  discipline  and 
sound  learning,  to  walk  humbly  before  Giod. 

In  Luther's  writings,  we  find  much  on  tiie  subject  of  education, 
-  both  in  sermons,  expositions  of  scripture,  letters,  and  the  table-talk; 
and  som&  of  his  works  treat  of  this  theme  ezcluuvely.  He  appeals, 
now  to  parents,  now  t^j  magistrates,  and  now  to  teachers, — u^es  them, 
eadi  and  all,  in  the  most  presung  manner,  to  interest  themselves  in 
children,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lays  before  them  blessings  and 
cnraes, — ^blessings  on  right  training,  and  curses  on  neglect  And  with- 
al, he  presents  the  most  admirable  doctrines,  on  the  nature  of  disci- 
pline, the  knowledge  suitable  for  children,  the  bes.t  manner  of  impart- 
ing it,  etc 

The  following  extracts  from  Luther's  works,  express  his  views,  both 
upon  the  training  and  the  instruction  of  the  young. 


Luther  saw  that  good  family  government  was  the  sole  fbundation 
of  good  civil  government  and  of  continued  national  prosperi^.  In 
his  exposition  of  Eiodus  20 :  12.,  he  says : 

We  have  now  explained,  st  sufficieul  length,  hoa  lather  and  mother  are  to 
be  honored,  imd  what  this  commBUdmeDt  incluilea  and  tenches,  and  hare  riiown 
of  what  vast  conseqnence  it  is  in  the  lugjiC  of  Gtod,  that  this  obedience  toward 
Gither  and  mother  should  become  universaL  Where  this  ia  not  the  caso,  von 
nlll  Qnd  n^thor  good  manners  nor  a  good  govommont  For,  wh^ro  obedience 
ia  not  maintained  at  the  flro-eido,  no  power  an  earth  can  ioaure  to  Che  city,  terri- 
tory, principality,  ur  kingdom  the  blesaiuga  of  a  good  government ;  tmd  it  a  there 
that  all  govenmieats  and  domiaions  origimtte.  If  now  the  root  ia  corrupt,  it  is 
in  vain  Chat  you  look  lor  a  sound  tree,  or  lor  good  fruit 

Par  what  is  a  a.ty,  but  an  assemblage  of  hunaehalda!  How  then  is  a  whole 
dty  to  be  wiaely  governed,  when  there  is  no  subordinatian  in  its  several  hoose- 
holda,  yea,  whea  oeither  child,  maid-servant,  nor  inau-BervaDt  sabmit  to  auttior- 
ity  ?  Again,  a  territory :  what  is  it,  other  than  an  assemblage  of  cities,  market- 
towns  and  villagea  ?  Where,  now,  the  houschalda  are  lavlBsa  ar  mia-govemod, 
how  can  the  whole  territory  be  well-goveniod  ?  yea,  nothing  else  Will  appear, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  but  tyranny,  witchcraft,  murdera,  robberies  and 
disobedience  to  every  law,  "Sow,  a  principality  is  a  group  of  temtoiies,  or 
coonlies;  a  kingdom,  a  group  of  principalities;  and  an  empire^  a  group  of 
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IdugdomB.  Thus,  the  wliule  wide  organizatioD  of  an  empitv  is  all  woveo  out 
of  single  housebolda.  Wherever,  then,  fktiiers  and  motberv  Block  the  raiiu  of 
famil;  goienunent,  eud  lijave  children  to  follow  their  own  beaditrong  conree^ 
there  it  U  impossible  for  either  citj,  nwrket-towD  or  village,  either  teniWy, 
principolitj,  lungdom  or  empire,  to  enjoy  the  fruit*  of  a  wise  and  pMCefUl  goT- 
emment  For  tbe  son,  when  grown  up,  becomn  ■  bther,  a  judge,  a  mayor,  a 
prince,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  pTuacber,  a  Bchoolmaoter,  eta.  And,  if  he  hu 
been  brought  up  without  reetraint,  then  will  the  mbjecta  become  like  their 
ruler,  the  membeni  like  their  heed. 

For  this  cause,  Qod  haa  eetabliahed  it  as  a  matter  of  irrerocable  necessity, 
that  men  ahonld  bf  all  meaoB  rule  over  their  own  boua^olds.  For  where  &m- 
ily  goveroment  U  well-ordered  and  judicious,  all  other  forms  of  goTemment  go 
OD  prosperously.  And  the  reason  is,  aa  we  have  aeon,  that  the  whole  huitiBa 
race  proceeds  Jrom  the  Ikmily.  For  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  ordain,  trom  the 
beginning,  that  from  fiither  and  mother,  all  mankind  should  ibrever  derive  their 
being. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  chDdren  Ludier  dwalls  upon,  in 
faia  exposition  of  the  Sfth  com  man  d  men  t 

Now  iet  UB  see  what  parents  owe  to  their  children,  if  they  woold  be  pa- 
rents in  the  trueat  aense.  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  6:  1, — when  commanding  children 
to  honor  th«r  parents,  and  setting  ibrtli  the  eiceUence  of  Uiis  oommandment, 
and  its  reasonablenees,  saya ,  "  children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord."  Here 
he  intimates  that  parents  should  not  be  such  after  the  Oe«h  merely,  as  it  ia  with 
the  heathen,  but  tn  titt  Lord.  And,  that  chilih'eD  nay  be  obedietit  to  thdr  pa- 
ruits  in  the  Lord,  he  adds  this  caution  to  parents,  directly  afterward  in  the 
finirth  verse:  "And,  ye  firthera,  provoke  not  your  cliildren  to  wratli,"  lest  they 
be  discouraged ;  "  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  aod  odmomtion  of  the 
LcH*d."  The  first  and  tbremoat  care  that  he  here  enjoins  upon  parents  vrith  ref- 
erence to  their  children,  in  what  pertains  to  the  miod  and  heart,  (for  of  tbB 
nurture  of  the  body  he  does  not  speak  here  at  all,)  is,  tiiat  they  prevoke  them 
not  to  wrath  and  discouragemeat.  This  is  a  rebuke  to  such  as  (U^lay  a  violent 
and  impetuous  temper  in  the  management  of  their  children.  For,  under  aucb  an 
evil  discipline,  their  dispoeltion,  while  yet  tender  and  imi^easible,  become  perma- 
nently clouded  with  fear  and  diffldence ;  and  so  there  grewi  up  in  their  breaati 
a  hatred  toward  their  parents,  in  so  far  that  they  mn  away  fVom  them,  and  pnr- 
■ue  a  course  that  otherwise  they  never  would  have  entered  upon.  And,  in  tnitb, 
what  hope  is  tJiere  of  a  child,  who  eierciwa  hatred  and  mistrust  toward  bla  pa- 
rents, and  ia  ever  downcast  in  their  presence?  Nevertheless  SL  Paul  in  tbli 
paasago  does  not  intend  to  Ibrbid  parents  altogether  from  being  augiy  with  their 
children  and  chaatening  them ;  but  rather,  that  they  punish  them  in  love^  when 
punishment  is  nocosBary ;  not,  as  some  do,  in  a  passionste  spirit,  and  without  be- 
•towing  a  thought  upon  their  improvemenL 

A  child,  who  has  once  become  timid,  sullen  and  dejected  in  qiiiit,  looes  all 
hia  self-reliance,  and  becomes  utterly  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  life ;  and  fears  rise 
up  in  his  path,  so  often  as  any  thing  comes  up  for  him  to  do,  Cff  to  undertake. 
But  this  is  not  all ; — for,  where  such  a  spirit  of  fear  obtains  the  nasteT;  over  a 
man  in  his  childhood,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  it  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  For,  if  cliildren  are  accustomed  to  tremble  at  every  word  spoken  by 
■  their  lather  or  mother,  they  will  start  and  quake  forever  after,  even  at  the  rusU- 
ing  of  a  leaf  Neither  should  those  women  who  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
<^dren,  ever  be  allowed  to  frighten  them  with  their  tricks  and  muaunertee, 
and,  above  all,  never  in  tiie  ni^t-time.  But  parents  ought  mncfa  rather  to  aim 
at  that  sort  of  education  for  their  children,  that  would  inspire  them  with  a 
wholesome  fear:  a  fear  of  those  things  that  they  ought  to  fear,  and  not  of  those 
which  only  make  them  cowardly,  and  so  inflict  a  iastiog  injury  upon  them. 
Tbos  parents  go  loo  br  to  the  lefl.  Now  let  us  consider  how  they  are  led  too  Sir 
to  IherigkL 

St  Paul  tcache^  liirther.  that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  nurtnre 
and  adnioQitioD  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  that  (hey  ehonld  be  instructed  respecting 
that  which  Uiey  ought  to  know,  and  should  be  diastiaed  when  they  do  tiot  hold 
to  the  doctrine.  For  instance,  they  need  both  that  ynu  teach  them  -  that  which 
they  do  not  know  of  Ood,  and  atoo  that  you  pnnish  them  when  they  will  not 
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letain  ftis  knowledge.  Whererore,  see  to  it,  that  fou  cause  your  children  flrst 
to  be  lustructad  in  spiritual  thioga, — that  70U  poiDt  them  flmt  to  God,  and,  otter 
^Bt,  to  the  world.  But  in  tlieso  days,  this  order,  sad  to  say,  is  inverted.  And 
It  IB  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  parents  themsclTcs  have  not  learned  by  their 
own  experience  wtiat  is  this  admonition  of  tlie  Lord,  nor  do  tlicy  know  mnoh 
about  it  f.'on  hearsay.  Stitl  wo  had  hoped  that  schoolmasters  would  remedy 
this  evil, — that  in  school,  at  least,  children  would  learn  aomothine  good,  and 
there  liave  tJie  fear  of  God  implanted  in  their  heortB,  But  this  hope,  loo,  has 
come  to  nou);ht.  All  nations,  t)to  Jews  especially,  keep  thoir  children  at  school 
more  GJthru)1y  than  Christian!).  And  thin  is  one  reaaoD  why  Christianity  is  bo 
bllen.  For  idl  its  hopes  of  Bttcngth  and  potency  are  ever  committed  (o  the 
gMieratdon  tliat  is  coming  on  to  the  stage ;  and,  if  this  is  neglected  in  its  youth, 
it  likres  with  GhrlgdaniCy  as  with  a  garden  that  is  neglected  in  the  spring  time. 

For  thia  reason  children  must  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  God.  But  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  God,  which  yon  ranst  teach  your  children, — namely,  to  know  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  keep  ever  fresh  in  their  remembrance  how  he  has  suffered 
for  our  sakea,  wbat  he  has  done,  and  what  commanded.  So  the  children  of 
Israel  were  commanded  of  God  to  show  to  their^eliildran,  and  to  the  generation 
to  come,  the  marvelous  things  which  he  did  in  the  sight  of  their  tather?  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. — Psalm  16 :  i,  IS.  And  when  they  Iiavo  learned  all  this,  bat 
nevertbeiesa  do  not  love  Qod,  nor  aoknowledgc  their  obiigHtinns  to  him  in  grato- 
fiil  prayer,  nor  ioiitate  Christ, — then  you  should  lay  before  them  Uie  admonition 
of  the  Lord ;  tbsA  is,  present  to  their  view  the  terrible  judgments  of  God,  and 
hia  anger  at  the  wicked.  If  a  child,  trom  his  youth  up,  learns  these  tilings, 
oaniely.  Gods  mercies  and  promises,  which  will  lead  him  to  love  Ood,  and  his 
judgments  and  warning^  which  will  lead  him  to  fear  God, — then,  hereafter,  wh^k 
he  shall  be  old,  this  knowledge  wilt  not  depart  fhjm  him. 

For  Qod  calls  upon  men  to  honor  him  in  two  ways;  namely,  to  love  him  as  a 
&ther,  for  the  benefits  which  be  has  rendered,  is  now  rendering,  and  ever  will 
render  toward  us;  and  to  fear  him  as  a  Judge,  lor  the  piinishments  which  ho  has 
infiicted,  and  which  he  will  inQIct  upon  the  wicked.  Hear  what  he  speaks  by 
the  mouth  of  Che  prophet  Ualachi,  1 :  6,  "If  then  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine 
bonor!  And  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"  Ther^ore,  the  children  ctf 
Qtid  should  learn  to  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment. — Fs.  101 :  1.  And  St.  Faol 
intends  to  convey  this  two-fold  meaning,  when  be  says  that  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  It  belongs  to  nurture 
(0  tell  year  children  how  Qod  has  c^jatad  all  things,  and  how  he  has  given  them 
their  senses,  their  life,  and  their  soul,  and  is  daily  providini;  them  with  the  good 
things  of  his  crea^on.  Again,  how  he  has  suffered  for  us  sll,  worked  miracles, 
preached  to  ua.  and  how  he  has  promised  yet  greater  things.  And  with  all  this 
you  should  ezhort  them  to  be  grateful  to  God,  to  acknowledge  his  providence, 
•nd  to  love  hun  as  a  &ther.  It  belongs  to  admonition,  that  you  tell  them  how 
God,  aforetirae,  smote  with  great  plagues  thoEffypttana,  the  heathen,  Uie  inhabit- 
Bnta  of  Sodom,  the  children  <ri'  Israel,  yea.  all  men  in  Adam;  again,  how  he  is 
now  daily  smiting  many  with  pestQenco,  the  sword,  the  g^uws,  water,  Are, 
wild  beasts,  and  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  how  he  menaces  the  wicked  with 
fbtore  punishment.  - 

This  admonition  God  requires  us  to  make  much  more  prominent  to  oar  cliild- 
ren  than  that  of  men,  or  haman  penalties.  And  this,  not  without  reason ;  tor 
thus  they  will  be  tauii^t  always  to  look  out  of  themselvM.  and  up  to  God.  and 
to  fear  not  men,  but  Bod.  For.  sliould  they  be  accuBtomed  to  fear  their  parants 
•lone,  it  will  finally  come  to  pans  that,  even  in  respect  to  things  which  are 
{^easing  to  God,  that  they  will  fiiar  the  opinions  of  men,  and  so  wilt  become 
vacillating  and  cowardly.  On  this  aooount  children  should  be  educated  alone,  not 
to  fear  their  parents,  but  to  f^  Uiat  Ood  will  be  angry  with  them  if  they  do  not 
fesr  their  parents.  So  will  they  not  l>e  toint'hearted.  but  conrngeons,  and,  should 
they  be  deprived  of  their  parents,  they  will  not  depart  Ihim  God,  either  while 
good  betides  them,  or  when  evil  days  come  upon  them ;  for  they  have  learned 
with  the  fear  of  GKid  to  fear  their  parents,  and  not  through  their  fear  of  their 
parents  to  stand  in  awe  of  God. 

But  what  an  acceptabls  sacrifice  it  is  te  Giod,  to  bring  np  children  thus,  we 
perceive  in  Geness,  IS:  19,  where  it  is  s^that  God  could  not  hide  from  Abra- 
Eum  what  he  WBB  aboat  to  do,  and  that,  fbc  this  reason;  "for  I  know  him,"  Qod 
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Mid,  "  that  he  nill  oaminand  bia  cMIdren,  and  ibey  ehall  keep  the  waj  of  tl)e 
Lord."  Do  7on  not  see  that  Qod  herein  indicates  that  the  Jtnowledge  oT  the 
doom,  which  was  to  come  upon  Sodom,  would  prore  to  the  pious  Abraham  a 
flttoDg  motive  to  lead  him  to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord?  3o 
Jonadab,  a  Mher  among  the  Rochabitog,  was  rloriouHly  extolled  and  blteeed  in 
his  children ;  and  tiiat,  hecau«e  he  had  brou^t  them  up  in  a  pious  uid  godly 
mauner,  in  Iha  fW  of  the  Lord.  lo  such  a  manner  were  Tobias,  Joachim  and 
Susanna  bTougfat  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  pronounced  against  EU, 
because  he  restrained  not  Ub  sons,  stands  tblever  to  warn  as  in  1  Smu.,  3 ;  13. 

n.      us  TKUtONft. 

Luther  points  out  the  consequenceB  of  the  bad  trsioing  of  ohildrea 
in  (he  following  paragraphs : 

Are  we  not  fools  f  See,  we  have  the  power  to  place  heaven  or  hell  within 
reach  of  our  children,  and  yet  we  give  ouiaelvee  no  concern  about  the  matter! 
For  what  does  it  profit  you,  if  yoa  are  ever  so  pioua  for  jourselt  and  jot  neglect 
the  education  of  your  children  ?  Some  there  are,  who  serve  God  with  an  extreme 
intensity  of  devotion, — they  fast,  tbey  wear  coarae  gannenta,  and  are  asaiduoua 
in  such  like  exerciaea  for  themielves ;  but  the  true  service  of  God  in  then-  fami- 
Hee,  namely,  the  training  up  their  children  aiight, — this  they  pass  blindly  by, 
even  as  the  Jews  of  old  fbnook  Ood's  temple,  and  offered  sacriBce  upon  the  - 
high  places.  Whence,  it  becomes  you  first  to  ponder  upon  what  God  roquirea 
of  yon,  and  npon  the  office  tiiat  he  baa  laid  upon  you ;  as  Si  Paul  spake  in  I 
Oor.,  1 ;  20, — "Iiet  eveiy  man  abide  in  the  same  calling,  wherein  he  was  oiDed." 
Believe  ne,  it  is  mu^  more  necessary  tbr  you  to  take  diligent  heed  how  yon 
may  train  np  yonr  children  well,  thou  to  purchase  indulgencea,  to  make  long 
prayers,  to  go  on  pilgrimagee  to  distant  shrinea,  or  to  impose  numerooa  vowa 


Thuis,  Githera  and  mothers,  ye  see,  what  course  itis  your  duty  to  adopt  toward 
year  children,  so  that  you  may  be  parents  indeed,  and  worthy  of  the  name ; 
wherefbre,  be  drcumspect,  lest  you  destroy  yourselves,  and  your  children  with 
you.  But  those  destroy  their  children,  who  knowingly  n^lect  them,  and  suffer 
them  to  grow  up  without  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  ^e  Lord ;  and  though 
they  do  not  themselves  set  them  a  bad  example,  yet  they  indulge  them  ovennuch, 
out  ofan  excess  of  natQrai  affection,  and  ao  destroy  them.  "  But "  tliey  say,  "these 
are  mere  children;  tbey  neither  know  nor  mideratand I"  That  may  be;  but 
ktok  at  the  dog,  the  horse,  or  the  ass;  they  have  neither  reason  nor  judgment, 
and  yet  we  train  them  to  follow  our  bidding,  to  come  or  go,  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone,  at  ourpleaanrc.  Neither  does  a  block  of  wood  or  of  stone  know  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  fit  into  the  building,  but  the  maater-woritman  brings  it  to 
shape;  how  much  more  then  a  mani  Or  will  you  have  it  that  other  people's 
children  may  be  able  to  learn  what  is  right,  but  that  youra  are  not  7  They  who 
are  so  exceedingly  scrupulous  and  tender,  wili  have  theu'  diildcen'a  Bins  to  bear, 
predsely  as  if  these  sins  were  their  own. 

There  are  otiicrs  who  destroy  their  children  by  using  Ibul  language  and  oaths 
in  their  presence,  or  by  a  corrupt  demeanor  and  example.  ■  I  have  even  known 
some,  and,  would  God  there  wore  no  more  of  them,  who  have  sold  their 
daughtera  or  their  wives  tor  hire,  and  mode  their  living  thus  out  oftiie  w^eaof 
unciastity.  And  truly,  murderers,  beyond  all  question,  do  better  for  thwr 
daughters  than  such  parents.  There  are  some  whoare  exceedmgly  well  pleased 
V  their  sons  betray  a  fierce  and  warlike  spirit,  and  are  ever  ready  to  give  blowi^ 
aa  thoi^h  it  were  a  great  merit  in  them  to  show  no  (ear  of  any  one.  Such 
parents  are  quite  likely  in  the  end  to  pay  dear  (or  their  tolly,  and  to  experience 
sorrow  and  anguish,  when  their  Bona,  aa  often  happens  in  such  cases,  are  sud- 
denly cut  off;  nor,  in  thisevent,  ram  tliey  justly  complain.  Agam,  diildren  are 
sulBcieDtly  inclined  to  give  waytoangerand  evil  passions,  and  henoe  it  beboorea 
parents  to  remove  tomptatdon  from  t£em,  as  Ikr  as  possible,  by  a  well^uarded 
example  in  themselves,  both  in  words  and  inactions.  For  what  can  the  child  of 
a  man,  whose  language  is  habitually  vile  and  pro&ne,  be  expected  to  learn, 
mdees  it  be  the  h'kc  vilenees  and  pro&ii^? 

Others  iwain  destroy  their  children  by  indudng  them  to  set  their  aObctioM 
on  the  iroild,  bj  Caking  no  thought  for  Oiem  flirther  than  to  see  tiiat  thejr 
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oulUvate  gracefbl  nuumeiB,  drees  Qnely,  duioe  and  sing,  and  all  tMs,  to  be  admired, 
and  to  make  conguegta ;  for  this  is  tho  vaj  of  the  world.  In  our  dtty,  there  kI9 
but  few  who  are  chiefly  boUkIoub  to  procure  their  children  an  abundMit  supply 
oTtlioae  things  that  pertun  lo  God,  and  ia  the  interests  of  the  soul;  Ibr,the  dmA 
atrire  t«  InBure  them  wealth  and  splendor,  honor  and  pleasure. 

Thus  Luther  censures  a  rough,  pttssionata  severity  id  parents,  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  indulgence ;  and  wisely  commends  to  them  to 
inspire  their  children  with  a  dread,  rather  of  Ood's  displeasnre  than  of 
human  peualtiee,  to  chasten  them  betimes,  etc 

Of  the  like  import  are  his  reflections  when  oommenting  on  1  John, 
2:  U. 

There  ia  that  in  the  nature  of  joui^  children,  which  ezulta,  when  the  r^ns  of 
discipline  are  slockenod.  Nor  ia  the  case  otherwise  with  jrontJi,  and  if  the;  are 
held  in,  even  with  8D8nn  a  hand  that  they  can  Dot  brM^  away,  nevertheless  tii^ 
will  murmur.  The  right  of  rathera  over  their  children  ia  derived  from  (iodj  he 
is,  in  truth,  the  Father  of  all,  "of  whom  the  whole  familj  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named."— Eph.  3 :  15.  Wherefore,  the  aothority  of  earthly  fethera  orer  thrir 
children  should  not  be  exercised  in  a  hard  and  unOiendly  manner.  He  wiio  gov- 
erns in  anger  only  adds  tiiel  to  thodre.  And,  if  fathers  and  masters  on  earth  do 
not  acknowledge  God,  he  so  orders  it  that  both  children  and  eervants  shall  dis- 
^point  their  hopes.  Experience,  too,  ahowauB  abundantly,  that  lar  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  love,  than  by  slavish  fear  and  constraint  But  it  is  the  duty  of 
children  to  leam  the  fear  of  Qod  flist  of  all ;  then,  to  love  those  who  labor  Ibr 
their  improvement.  The  fear  erf  God  should  never  depart  from  them;  for,  if  they 
put  it  away,  they  become  totally  anfit  to  serve  Gtod  or  man.  Correction,  too, 
which  includes  both  reproof  and  chastisement,  saves  the  soul  of  the  child  &om 
the  endless  punishment  of  hell.  Let  not  the  &tber  spare  the  rod,  but  let  iiim 
remember  that  the  work  of  training  up  children  is  an  honor  which  comes  from 
God;  yea,  if  they  turn  out  well,  let  him  give  Qod  the  gioiy.  Whoso  does  not 
know  lo  do  tbia,  hates  hia  children  and  his  household,  and  walka  in  darkneaa. 
For  parents,  who  lovo  their  children  blindly,  and  leave  them  to  Ihur  own  courses, 
do  no  better  in  the  end  than  if  they  hod  hated  them.  And  the  imn  of  children 
almost  invariably  lies  at  the  door  of  parenta,  and  it  commonly  ensues  from  one 
of  these  two  causes ;  namely,  either  from  undue  lenity  and  foolish  fondoess,  or 
from  unbending  severity,  and  an  irritable  spirit  Both  theae  extremes  are 
attettded  with  great  hawd,  and  both  should  be  shunned  alike. 

Against  indulging  children  Luther  likewise  inveighs,  in  a  sermou  on 
the  married  state. 

There  ia  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  vray  of  Christianity  than  n^lect  in  the 
training  of  the  young.  If  we  would  re-instate  Christianity  in  its  former  glory, 
we  must  improve  and  elevate  the  children,  as  it  was  done  In  the  days  of  old. 
But,  alasl  parente  are  blinded  liy  the  delusiveness  of  natural  affection,  so  that 
they  have  come  to  regard  the  bodies  of  their  children  more  than  their  eculs.  On 
this  point  hear  the  words  of  the  wise  man ;  Prov.  13 :  24. — •'  He  that  aparsth 
the  rod,  hsteth  bis  son;  but  be  that  loveth  him,  chastenetb  him  lietimee." 
Again,  22:  15. — "Foolishness  ia  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child;  but  the  rod  of 
catrectionahaU  drive  it  far  from  him."  Again,  Prov.  23:  H. — "  Thou  shall  beat 
him  with  the  rod,  and  ehalt  dehver  bis  sonl  &ota  heU." 

"  Wherefore  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  father  of  a  family,  toibeatow 
more,  greater,  and  more  constant  care  upon  the  soul  of  his  child  than 
XipoD  his  body  ;  for,  this  is  his  own  flesh,  but  the  soul  is  a  precious 
immortal  jewel,  which  God  has  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  he 
must  not  Bufier  either  the  world,  the  flesh  or  the  devil  to  steal  or  to 
destroy.  And  a  strict  account  of  his  charge  will  be  required  of  him 
at  death  and  the  jadgmeat.     For  whence,  think  you,  shall  come  the 
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terrible  wailing  and  angnish  of  those,  who  shall  there  cry  ont, 
'Blessed  are  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  wbich  never 
gave  suck  V — Luke  23  :  29.  Doubtless,  from  the  bitter  thought  that 
they  have  not  brought  their  children  back  to  God,  from  whom  they 
had  only  received  them  in  trust'' 


Luther  disapproves  of  iwlating  children  from  the  world,'  after  the 
usage  of  the  monks.  "  Solomon,"  says  he,  "  was  a  right  royal  school- 
master. He  does  not  forbid  children  from  mingling  with  the  world, 
or  trom  enjoying  themselves,  as  the  monks  do  their  scholars;  for  they 
will  thus  become  mere  clods  and  blocbheiLds,  aa  Anselm  likewise  per- 
ceived. Said  this  one ;  '  a  young  man,  thus  hedged  about,  and  cut 
off  from  society,  is  like  a  young  tree,  whose  nature  it  is  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit,  planted  in  a  small  snd  narrow  poL'  For  the  monks  have 
imprisoned  the  youth  whom  they  have,  had  in  chai^  aa  men  put 
birds  in  dark  cages,  so  that  they  could  neither  see  nor  converse  with 
any  one.  But  it  is  dangerous  for  youth  to  be  thus  alone,  thus  de- 
barred lirom  social  intercourse.  Wherefore,  we  ought  to  permit  young 
people  to  see,  and  hear,  and  know  what  is  taking  place  around  them 
in  the  world,  yet  so  that  you  hold  them  under  discipline,  and  teach 
them  self-reapecL  Yonr  monkish  atrictneaa  is  never  productive  of 
any  good  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  fre- 
quently in  the  society  of  others ;  yet  he  must  be  honorably  trained  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  integrity,  and  to  virtue,  and  to  shun  the 
contamination  of  vice.  This  monfeiah  tyranny  is  moreover  an  absolute 
mjo/y  to  the  young ;  for  they  stand  in  quite  aa  mnch  need  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  as  of  eating  and  drinking;  tiieir  health,  too,  will 
be  firmer  and  the  more  vigorous  by  the  means." 

In  Luther's  exposition  of  the  sixth  commandment,  he  pointedly 
condemns  the  offense  which  is  given  to  the  young  by  the  use  of  foul 
language.  "  It  is  a  great  sin  to  use  such  in&mous  language  in  the 
presence  of  innocent  boys  and  girls.  Those  who  do  it  are  guilty  of 
all  the  sins  which  their  inconsiderate  words  b^;et.  For  the  tender 
and  inexperienced  minds  of  children  are  very  quick  to  receive  an  im- 
pression from  such  words;  and,  what  is  far  worse,  this  filthy  language 
clings  to  their  memory,  and  long  abides  with  them,  even  as  a  stain  on 
a  fine  white  cloth  is  much  harder  to  efface  than  if  it  came  on  one  that 
is  rough  and  course.  This  the  pagans,  too,  learned  from  experience : 
Horace,  for  example,  who  says  that  a  new  vase  long  retains  the  odor 
of  that  substance  that  happened  first  to  have  been  put  into  it  1 
'  Qua  «mel  eit  imbata  rtcmt  lenabit  odcrrrm 
Terta  diu.* 
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And  Juvenal,  '  you  should  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  jour  boy ;  and, 
if  you  meditate  any  thing  base,  think  not  that  his  age  is  t«o  tender  to 
remain  ud sullied.' 

'Maxima  dibiter  pture  rttxrcnlto,  n  quid 
Turpe  poriu,  Akj'u*  tu  tu  canttmnrit  antiot.' 

"  We  will  DOW  inquire  more  pariiculariy  what  these  people  do,  who 
thus  offend  children  ?  Since  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  r^;ard  to  their 
tender  years,  and  to  keep  tbem  in  the  observance  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  (for  it  is  an  acceptable  eacrifice  to  Qod,  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  souls,)  we  should,  therefore,  wilh  all  diligence,  watoh  over  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  prevent  them  eiUier  fh>m  seeing  or  hearing  any 
thing  infamous;  for  tbdr  evil  tendencies  are  strong  enough  by 
nature.  If  you  seek  to  quench  fire,  not  with  water,  but  by  adding 
fuel  to  it,  what  good  do  you  think  you  will  do?  But,  alas!  how  many 
wicked  people  there  are,  who  make  ihemselves  tiie  tools  of  the  devil, 
and  destroy  innocent  souls  with  their  poisonous  and  corrupt  language. 
The  devil  is  truly  called  a  destroyer  of  souls,  but  he  does  not  do  his 
work,  unless  with  tlie  help  of  tbe'infamons  tongues  of  such  aa  are  on 
his  side,  and  take  pattern  by  his  example. 

"Can  a  child  root  out  of  his  soul  the  vile  word,  that  has  once  passed 
in  at  his  ear  1  The  seed  is  sown,  and  it  germinates  in  his  heart,  even 
against  his  will.  And  it  brauches  out  ioto  strange  and  peculiar  fan- 
cies, which  he  dares  not  utter,  and  can  noj  rid  himself  of.  But,  woe 
to  thee!  whoever  thou  art,  who  hast  conveyed  into  an  artless  mind, 
that  had  otherwise  been  free  from  the  guile,  such  troubles,  perils  and 
poison  1  Thou  hast  not,  iudeed,  marred  the  body ;  but,  as  much  as  in 
thee  lay,  thou  hast  disfigured  that  much  nobler  part,  the  soul.  Thou 
hast  poured,  through  the  ear  of  a  fello.w-being,  a  deadly  bane  into  his 
life-blood ;  yea,  thou  hast  slmn  his  soul.  Such  people  are  of  the  race 
of  Herod,  who  slew  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem.  You  would  not  su^r 
your  own  children  to  be  murdered  before  your  eyes; — why  then  will 
you  destroy  souk  that  are  not  yours,  but  Ood's.  SL  Louis,  king 
of  Prance,  said  that  his  mother  would  rather  have  seen  her  children 
die  by  violence  than  commit  a  deadly  sin.  '  And  what  a  terrible  con- 
demnation does  our  Lord  pronounce  upon  such  oormption  of  child- 
ren. '  But  whoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  httle  ones,  which  be- 
lieve iu  me,  it  were  better  for  bim  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.' 
Matt,  18  :  6.  See  what  care  Christ  bestows  on  innocent  little  child- 
ren, in  that  he  afiGzes  a  new  and  peculiar  penalty  upon  the  sin  of 
thoee  who  offend  and  injure  them ;  a  penalty  that  is  denounced  upon 
no  other  sin.      By  this  he  would  doubtless  indicate,  that  such  persons 
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shall  andergo  an  a^nvaleA  panishmaDt  in  th«  world  of  wo6.  And 
bear  him  fiirther,  in  the  Tth  vene,  '  Woe  unto  the  world,  because  of 
ofienaet  I  for  it  miut  needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  bat  woe  to  that 
man  hy  whom  the  offense  cometh  1'  And,  in  the  lOtb,  '  Take  beed) 
tbat  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  Bay  unto  you,  that 
in  heaven  their  angeU  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.' 

"If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  judge  these  persona  mildly,  and 
say  their  words  may  raise  a  bluBh,*but  they  themselvee  are  clean,  as 
Ovid  tnlsely  alledgea  of  himself^ 

Mf  maoDon  differ  widely  from  mf  Terse ; 

"Oxe  iDoae  msy  daDy, — I  am  Dose  ths  worse. 

let  him  hear    what  Christ  says,  and  ie^    ttltnce.     'Out  of  the 

abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'     '  A  tree  ia  known  by 

its  fruits.' 

"And  hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  Christian  &ith  is  also  low  an  ebb, 
because  the  children  have  been  led  put  of  the  way ;  and,  if  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  agfun  to  rise  from  the  dust,  we  must  begin  with  a  care- 
ful instmction^t^  the  young." 

V.     DaasHSUTi  ohildun. 

When,  despite  the  consdenUous  efforts  of  parents  and  teachen, 
children  turn  out  ill,  Luther  casts  a  consoling  view  upon  the  case. 
"  What  is  greater  and  more  glorious  than  this  your  labor,  ye  faithful 
taskmasters?  You  are,  in  all  trathfUlneas,  to  instruct,  to  teach,  to 
chasten  and  admonish  the  youth  committed  Ut  your  care,  in  &e  hope 
that  some  will  keep  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  though  some  too  may 
turn  aside.  For  whoever  will  do  any  good,  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
Uiis  effort  may  prove  all  in  vain,'  and  his  benevolence  be  thrown  away ; 
for  there  are  always  many  who  scorn  and  reject  good  counsel,  and 
but  few  who  follow  it  We  should  be  satisfied,  if  our  good  deeds  are 
not  wholly  fruitless ;  and  if;  among  ten  lepers,  one  returns  and  give* 
thanks,  it  is  well, — Luke,  17  :  IT.  So,  if  among  ten  scholars,  there 
is  but  one  who  bends  to  discipline  and  learns  with  zeal,  it  is  well; 
for  our  kindness  is  not  wholly  lost ;  and  Christ  himself  Uds  us,  after 
the  example  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  do  good  to  the  thankful  and  the 
unthankful  alike. 

"  Therefore,  stand  in  your  lot,  and  labor  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if 
Ood  does  not  crown  you  with  success,  yet  ascribe  to  him  glory  and 
dominion  in  tJie  highest,  and  faint  not,  neither  be  impatient  Think 
what  an  admirable  example  Solomon  has  set  us;  for  Solomon  him- 
self or  any  other  king,  may  trun  up  his  son  from  in&ncy  in  the  best, 
most  puns-taking,  and  most  godly  manner,  thinking  and  hoping, 
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he  shall  suooeed,  and  m&y  &il,  notwithstanding  all.  Have  70a  a 
piom  son ; — then  say,  '  tbanka  be  to  God,  who  has  made  him  and 
given  him  to  me;' — but,  if  your  son  has  grown  up  to  evil  conraes, 
yon  can  bnt  say, — '  such  is  this  poor  human  life ;  I  base  toiled  to 
tr»n  up  my  son  aright ;  but  it  was  not  the  Lord's  will  he  should 
prosper ;  yet  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

"  Sot  must  parents  ever  cease  to  seek  their  children's  good,  however 
degenerated  aud  ungrateful  they  may  be." 


Bat  should  parents,  in  the  training  of  their  children,  trangress  Ood's 
commandments,  then,  Luther  thinks,  they  can  not  justly  d^m  their 
obedience. 

If  parents  sot  with  nioh  tfaonghllen  folly,  sa  to  bring  up  their  children  to 
nordly  pleasure  and  dissipatiotj,  then  the  obildren  may  oeaso  to  olwy  them.  For 
we  see  by  the  frnH  three  commandmeuta  that  God  will  be  htmored  before  earthly 

Crenta.     By  bringing  them  np  to  the  world,  I  mean,  poiatlog  them  to  nothing 
gher  than  pleaanre,  honor  and  wordly  good. 

The  establishment  of  institutions  of  learoing  by  magistrates,  as  a 
kmeans  of  providing  a  constant  successipn  of  well-diiAted  and  able 
men  for  the  church,  the  Bchool  a'bd  the  government,  and  a  defense  of 
study,  especially  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  the  founding  of 
libraries,  are  treated  of  ifa  "Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Addrets  to  the 
CoutuUmen  of  all  the  towru  of  Germany,  callitig  upon  them  to 
establish  and  sustain  Christian  schools.     A.  D.,  1M4." 

To  the  Mayors  and  Connoilmen  o(  all  the  towns  of  Germany  : — 
Grace  and  p«eca  iiwn  God  the  Father  sock  our  Lord  Jeans  Clirist.  Beloved 
mien,  wise  and  BBgnaiom  men,  yc  ^1  da  know  that  I  haiD  been  under  ban  and 
outlawry  for  well  nigh  throe  years :  sod  I  inrety  would  keep  silence  now,  if  I  feared 
the  oommaDdmenti  of  men  mote  Uian  I  fear  God  ;  for  whioh  cause  also,  many  in 
thia  oar  German  land,  both  high  «nd  low,'  are  even  now  denouncing  my  words 
and  deeds,  and  shedding  much  blood  Over  then.  But,  for  all  this,  I  can  hot  refrain  ' 
Ihim  speaking ;  fbr  God  hsa  opened  my  month,  and  oommsnded  me  to  apeak, 
yea,  to  cry  alond,  and  to  spare  not^  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  ever  beeh  giv- 
ing strength  and  an(^resse  tunny  cause,  and  that  too  withoat  any  devJoe  or  act  of 
mine^  for  the  more  "  they  rage  aai  set  (hemseivea,  the  mote  he  langha  and  baa 
them  in  derision." — Zni  Ptaim.  And  by  thia  one  thing  alone,  whosoever  ia  not- 
hardened  in  unbelief  may  see  that  thb  cause  is  of  Ood.  For  this  is  ever  1h^ 
way  with  God'a  word  and  work  here  on  the  earth  \  they  manifest  the  grealset 
power  precisely  when  men  are  the  moat  eager  to  overthrow  and  destroy  them. 
Therefore,  I  will  speak,  and,  as  Is^h  affith,  "  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  till  the 
righleouanesa  of  Christ  go  forth  aa  brightncaa,  and  hia  salvation  as  s  lamp  that 
bnmeth."  And  1  beeeeoh  you  all,  my  bcloval  mkrs  and  friends,  reoave  this  my 
writing  and  eihorlalion  with  joy,  and  lay  it  to  heart.  For  whatever  I  am  in  my- 
aelf,  yet  in  thia  matter  I  can  say  of  a  tmlh,  with  a  pare  oonoeienoe  hi  the  ai|^t 
of  Qod,  that  E  have  not  sought  mine  own  good,  (whioh  I  ooDld  the  more  easily 
have  secured  by  silence;}  bat.  out  of  a  true  heart,  I  speak  to  yoa  and  to  the  whole 
of  Oennany,  even  ns  Ood  hsa  wdained  me  to  do,  whether  ya  hear,  or  whether  ye 
forbear.  And  I  would  have  yon  freely,  cheerfnliy  and  in  a  apirit  of  love,  give  mo 
your  attention ;  aince,  doubtlen,  if  ya  obey  me  herein,  ye  obey  not  me,  but 
Christ,  and  whoever  doea  not  fi^low  my  preoepH,  dea^Ms  ChrM,  and  not  me. 
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Wlifrefcre  I  beaeech  you  all,  belored  mien  and  friendt,  for  the  take  of  God  and- 
of  poor  neglected  yonlh,  do  not  ooant  Ihia  s  amall  niatltrr,  h  aame  do,  who,  in 
their  blindnea*,  OTerlook  the  wile*  of  the  advenary.  Foe  it  ia  a  great  and  •olemn 
dntj'  that  it  laid  npon  oa,  a  daty  of  immense  moment  to  Cbriat  and  to  tlie  irorld, 
to  gire  aid  and  counael  lo  the  young.  And  io  n  doing  we  1ike»I«e  promate  oar 
own  best  interests.  And  remember,  that  Ibe  lileat,  hidden  aod  malioioaa  aaeaulta 
t4  the  devil  nan  be  withstood  only  by  manly  Christian  efiiirt.  fieloted  rulers, 
if  we  find  it  necessary  to  expend  sueh  large  sums,  as  we  do  yearly,  upon  artillery, 
mada,  bridges,  dykee,  and  a  thonaand  other  Ibings  of  the  aurt,  in  order  that  a 
,  oity  may  be  assured  of  coctinaed  order,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  oaght  we  nut  IpJ 
\  expend  on  the  poor  suffering  youth  therein,  at  least  enough  to  provide  them  wiftj 
a  Boboolmaslec  or  two  T  Ood  the  Almighty,  ba>,  in  very  deed,  Tinted  -  db  '  Ger-'1 
mans  nrith  the  small  rain  of  his  grace,  and  youchjufed  to  ui  a  right  golden  bar- 
Teal.  For  we  have  now  ainoDg  as  many  excellent  and  learned  young  men,  riohly 
•'Inrniahed  with  knowledge,  both  of  the  langnagea  and  of  the  arts,  who  oonld  do 
great  good,  ifwewpuldijjjy.SLt  tffem  tolbetaskof  teochinfi  onr  tittle  Mki.  Po 
wenol  see  before  our  very  eyes,  thai  a  biiy  may  now  be  so  Ibonwjfhly  drilled  in 
three  years,  that,  at  fifteen  ur  eighteen,  he   shall  know  more  than  hitherto  all  the 

Sb  schools  and  cloisters  put  l-igetherhaie  ever  been  able  to  impart  J  Tea,  what  . 
i^r  thing  have  the  high  echonls  and  cloister*  ever  achieved,  but  tn  make  ime* 
and  blockheads  t  Twenty,  forty  years  would  Ihey  teach  you,  and  after  all  yon 
_,  would  know  nothing  of  lilin,  or  of  German  either  i  and  then,  too,  there  is  their' 
■bameful  profligacy,  by  which  how  many  ingenuous  yonlhs  have  been  led  astray ! 
Bnt,  now  that  God  has  so  richly  favored  us,  in  giving  us  such  a  number  of  per- 
Boni  competent  to  teach  these  young  folks,  and  to  mould  their  powers  in  the  beat 
manner,  truly  it  behooves  ds  not  to  throw  his  grace  Co  the  wind,  and  not  to  sufier 
him  lo  knock  at  our  door  in  vain.  He  is  even  now  wailing  for  admittance  i  go^ 
bclide  OS  if  we  apeii  to  him,  happy  the  man  who  rcrponda  VjTnr  greeting.  If  wo 
alight  him  until  he  shnll  have  pasicd  by,  who  may  prevail  vrilh  him  to  retnnil 
Lei  OS  bethink  ourselves  of  our  former  sorrow,  nnd  of  the  darkness  wherein  onee 
we  groped.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Germany  has  ever  heard  so  mnohof  God's 
word  as  now  ;  cerlainly  we  may  etnrch  our  hiatory  io  vain  for  the  like  slate  of 
things.  If  we  let  all  this  slip  nnrsy,  without  gratitude  and  praise,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  worse  eaUmilies  and  a  deeper  darkness  will  oume  upon  qs.  My  dear  Ger- 
man brothers,  buy,  while  the  market  is  at  your  door  ;  gather  in,  while  the  Ann 
■bines,  and  the  wvalher  is  fair;  apply  Ihe  word  and  the  grace  <rf  God  to  your 
hearts,  while  they  are  here.  For  this  yon  ahould  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
God's  word  and  graoe  are  n  passing  shower,  that  goes, — nevor  to  return.  And 
do  (lot,  my  German  brothers,  indulge  in  Ihe  delusive  dream  that  it  will  abide  with 
you  forever.  For  an  ungrateful  and  a  scornful  spirit  will  drive  it  away.  ^' hire- 
fore,  luy  hold  of  it,  aud  keep  it,  yc,  who  may  ;  idle  hands  reap  never  a  harveFl. 
God's  command,  so  ofVen  communicated  through  Moses,  to  the  effect  that  parents 
'^  abould  teach  their  cliildren.  is  thus  taken  up  and  enliireed  in  the  T8th  Psalm,  3rd 
verse,  e(  »ej,,  "  which  our  fathers  have  told  us,  ws  will  not  bide  them  fVom  ihcir 
ohildri'n,  ahowing  to  the  genemtions  to  come  the  pruae  of  the  Lord."  And  Ihe . 
5lh  commandment  God  deemed  of  such  vast  importaooe,  that  the  punitihment  of 
death  was  decreed  upon  stnbboin  and  diaubcdlent  children.  And  why  is  it,  that 
we,  the  elder,  arc  spared  lo  the  world,  except  to  train  up  and  instmct  the  young  ? 
It  is  impossible  [bat  the  gay  little  folks  should  guide  and  leach  Ibemselves  ;  and 
accordingly  God  has  committed  to  us,  who  are  old  and  ciperieaoed,  tlie  knowl- 
edge which  is  needful  for  Ihem,  and  he  will  require  of  us  a  strict  acconnt  of  whit 
wa  have  done  with  it.  Listen  to  Moses,  in  Deuleronomy,  33  :  7. — "  Ask  ihy 
biher,  and  he  will  show  thee  ;  thine  elders,  and  they  will  t^  thee."  But  with 
na,  lo  oor  sin  and  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  it  has  oome  to  this,  that  we  must  drive 
Uld  be  driven,  before  we  can  bring  np  onr  children  aright,  and  seek  their  good ; 
and  yet,  natnre  itself  would  seem  to  prompt  us  what  to  do,  aitd  manifold  exaiu- 

SIcs  among  pagan  nations,  to  incite  at  to  do  it.  There  is  not  a  brute  animal  that 
vea  not  direct  and  instruct  its  young  to  act  aa  befits  its  nature ;  unless  we  except 
the  ostrich,  of  which  I'od  aaith,  in  Job,  39  :  14,  16;  "  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in 
the  earth."  "  she  ia  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  aa  though  they  were  not 
hera."  And  what  would  it  pniHt  ns,  if  we  were  bithful  in  the  diacharge  of  every 
other  doty,  and  should  become  wetl-nigh   perfect,  if,  wilbal,  wc  fiukd  to  do 
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watch  over  Iha  young  t  1  truly  thiok  IhiL,  of  outward  iidb,  tliere  is 
which  the  woFld  it  so  oulpable,  and  for  which  itmerlla  aacb  Mvere  condemuatioD, 
as  (hie  which  we  are  gamy  of  with  regard  to  our  ohildren,  in  not  giving  them  a 
light  training.  Woe  to  the  world,  erer  and  forever  1  ChildrnQ  are  duly  born, 
aod  ure  sufiured  to  grow  ap  among  us,  and  (here  in,  alas  1  ao  one  to  take  the  poor 
young  pi.'0(>li!  to  himielf,  and  sho«  them  the  way  in  which  they  ihould  go ;  but 
we  afi  Leave  them  lo  go  whither  tbay  will.  But,  you  say,  "  all  this  in  sddrened 
to  iwreDla  ;  what  have  oonndlmeD  and  mogistrult^  to  do  wi(h  itT"  "Thi>  is  very 
tTDK,  I  grant  you  ;  but  how  \t  parents  should  not  do  it, — what  then?"  Who.  I 
ask,  will  t  SboU  it  be  left  andooe,  and  the  ehildrcu  be  neglected  ?  Will  magls- 
tratea  and  couDoilmen  thm  plead  that  Ifaey  have  nothing  lo  do  in  the  nmLter  1 
There  are  many  reasons  wby  parenta  do  not  deal  oa  they  ahould  by  their 
children. 

And ,  first,  there  are  some  who  are  oat  so  pious  and  welLjneanlng  as  to  do  this,  I  , 
even  when  they  have  the  ability  j  but,  like  the  ostrich,  which  leuveth  ber  eggs  in  I 
the  dust,  and  is  bar9eDed.sgiiiaEt  her  yaang  onta,  so  they  bring  ohildren  into 
being,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  care.  But  these  ohildren  are  to  live  among 
ns,  »ud  to  be  of  oa  in  one  ooimnon  oity.  And  how  can  you  reooneile  it  with  reaaon, 
and  eapeoially  with  Christian  love,  tn  pennit  them  to  grow  up  unoared  for  and 
untaught,  lo  poison  and  to  blast  the  morals  of  other  children,  so  that  at  tait  theaa 
I  utterly  corrupt;  aa  it  happened  to  Sodom,  Gomorrali,  Gaba  and 


mooy  othtr  oitiea;^  And  again,  the  majority  of  parenta  are,  alas!  cnVnlK nnflt |  j 

Ut  edueate  their  children,  knowing  neither  what  to  tfeaob  them,  nor  how  lo  leaah  I 

it      Vnr  ihf.u  li«ve  learae^  nothing  tberoseUes,  save  how  to  provide  for  the  body ; 

lok  to  a  special  claee,  set   arart  for  the   purpose,  to  take  their 

ig  them  np  in  tho  right  way(   In  the  third  place,  there  are  qaila 

nts  who,  Uiough  both  williug  and  capable,  yet,  by  reason  of  tbeir  .    3 


ir  they  have  tesnie^  aotbiog  tb 
and  ibey  mast  look  to  a  special  claee,  set 

children  snd  brin,    ■"■ ■-  -■       ■  >  - 

a  numberof  psrei  ,  „  „  .         ,,     .   . 

busiDcss  or  the  stluatioii  of  tbeir  iamilies,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  plaoe, 
convenient;  so  that  neocsity  compels  them  to  get  teachers  for  tbeir  cbildr^. 
And  each  would  be  glad  to  have  one  entirely  to  himself.  This,  however,  is 
oat  of  the  questioD,  lor  it  would  be  too  great  s  harden  for  men  of  ordinary  means 
to  bear  i  aud  thus,  many  a  fins  boy  would  be  negleoted,  because  of  poverty. 
Add,  that  so  many  parents  die,  and  leave  orphans  behind  tbein  ]  and  what  care 


gnardians  commonly  give  to  them,  if  observation  did  not  teach  oa,  yet  wc  could 
judge  (rum  what  Qod  oalla  bimsclf,  in  Psalm  68 :  6,  "a  father  of  the  fiithar- 
less," — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  are  forsaken  by  all  others.  There 
are  some,  again,  who  have  no  children  themselves,  and  who,  on  this  account,  take 
no  interest  at  all  in  the  wellare  of  the  yonng. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  becomes  oonncilmen  and  magistrates  to  watch  over  youth 
with  unremitting  care  and  diligence.  For  since  their  city,  in  all  its  interests,  life, 
honor,  and  poseeauous,  is  committed  to  tlieir  loitbfnl  keeping,  ihoy  do  not  deal 
justly  by  their  trust,  before  God  and  the  world,  unless  they  strive  to  their  utmost, 
nigbt  and  day,  lo  promote  the  city's  increase  and  proepcrity.  Now,  a  city's  in- 
crease conaiats  not  alone  in  hequng  up  great  treasures,  in  building  solid  walls  or 
stately  houses,  or  in  mnltiplying  artUlery  and  munitions  of  war;  nay,  where 
there  is  great  store  of  this,  and  yet  fools  with  it,  it  is  oil  the  worse,  and  all  the 
greater  Iosb  for  Uie  dty.  Bnt  this  is  the  best  and  the  richest  Increase,  pruspeTihu 
and  strength  of  a  oity,  that  it  shsll  contain  a  great  nniuber  of  pdisbed,  learned,! 
inlelligcDt,  honorable,  and  well-bred  citizens ;  who,  when  Ibey  nave  become  all  1 
this,  may  then  get  wealth  and  put  it  loa  good  use.  Since,  then,  a  oity  must  have' 
citiieDS,and  on  all  aoeouDts  Its  saddcat  lock  and  deslltution  ware  a  lack  of  citizens, 
we  are  not  to  wait  until  they  aro  grown  ap.  We  can  neither  hew  than  out  of 
^  atcoes,  nor  carve  them  out  of  wood  ;  for  God  does  not  work  miracles,  so  long  as 
'■■tbe  ordinary  gifts  of  his  bounty  are  able  lo  subserve  the  use  of  man.  Hence,  I 
we  must  use  the  appointed  meona,  and,  with  ooet  and  care,  rear  np  aud  nj^ld  onr  1 
citiiens.  Whose  bolt  ia  it,  that  now  fn  every  oity  there  is  sooh  a  dearth  of  intel- 
ligent and  oapable  men,  bnt  that  of  the  magistrates,  who  have  left  the  young  to 
grow  up  Ij^fijhe  trees  of  the  forest,  and  have  not  given  a  thought  to  their  insQiH- 
tion  and  trsiniDgJ^JToa  see  bow  wild  the  trees  grow ;  they  are  only  good  for 
fences  or  for  Gre-wood,  and  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  nie  of  the  builder.  Tet, 
we  must  have  guvenunenta  heio  upon  the  earth.    And  how  wild  and  aensakw 
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.^  M  the  hope,  if  oloda  and  addle-braina  role  u,  \h»t  ■omehow  they  will  get  wa- 
dom,  and  sll  will  go  well  wilh  ue.  Rather  let  m  elect  m  many  rvIdb  or 
wolves  lor  mlerB,  and  plsoe  them  over  inoli  at  know  not  what  it  ia  to 
be  rilled  bjr  raea.  And  beaidea,  it  is  bratuh  reckkMiiiM,  to  sot  merely  for  ibe 
iweseal  liine,  ud  to  my,  "  at  for  n,  we  will  rule  cow ;  bnt,  we  care  not  how  ' 
it  ahull  be  with  tboae  who  ootne  alter  us."  Sdo^  men  as  tbne,  who  me  their 
power  only  for  their  awn  JDdiTldaal  bcmor  aod  profit,  aught  ttot  to^rule  over 
mrn,  but  over  dog*  or  swiue.  For  even  when  we  exert  out  ntmosl  diligeDoe  to 
train  shrewd,  li^amed,  end  dompctent  men  for  mien,  we  do  not  mid  it  a 
very  eain^  matter  to  resob  our  aim,  What  then  can  wa  expect,  when  we  do 
obaoluldy  nothing? 

"  This  may  be  so,"  you  reply  ;  "  but,  though  we  ought  to  have  achcnla,  and 

must  hcTe  them,   alill  what  will  il   profit  oa  to  have    Idtin,   Greek,  Hebrew, 

•ltd  your  other  liberal  arts  taught  in  tliein  7    IVJI!  not  Genban  nffioe  to  teach 

OS  all  of  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God  that  ia  essential  to  sdvatiou )     Alas, 

I  fear  me,  that  wo  Germaos  must  ever  be  and  coDtioDe  to  be  m^  brutes  and 

I    wild  beasts,  as  our  neighbors  with  such  good  reason  atyle  us.    I  wonder  that 

1     yon  do  not  aay,  "  what  have  «e  to  do  witti  dlks,  wine,  B|doGa,  and  l^er^ro- 

'     dnetioDs  of  foreign  lands ;  inssmnch  as  wa  have  wine,  oont,  woo),  flax,  wood, 

I     and  stone  here  in  Germany,  not  only  to  supply  our  .wants,  bat  enough  and  in 

variety  enough  to  miuiater  rather  to  comfort,  dignity  or  iaxnry?^^     And  yet,  theas 

Ungusgea  and  these  arts,  which  do  us  do  harm,  bat  are  agreeable  and  useful 

^^alike,  eouroes  both  of  honor  and  profit,  ihrowiog  light  upon  the  Scrlpturi         ' 

imparting  sound  wisdom  to  rulers,  these  we  deapis^  ;  while  the  prodacti 

^  other  lands,  which  dn  us  no  good  whulover,  wt  fivt  and  worry  ouraelvea  alter, 

''      to  that  degree  that  even  »£»«  ofttimea  provtn  no  better  tb  us  than  failure.     ~~' 

a  truth,  we  are  rightly  called  German  fools  and  beaata !     Surely,  were  there  no 

other  good  to  be  got  from  the  languages,  the  bare  thought  that  they  are  a  nob^ 

and  a  glorioos  giit^m  Gnl,  wherewith   he  has  viintud  and  cnriahed na,  almosr^ — 

beyond  all  other  ustioaa,  tills  thought,  1  say,  ought  to  be  a  ponerihl  motive^ 

C,  an  allurement  to  cultivate  them,  lie  cases  are  rare,  indeed,  where  the  devii 
Buffered  the  languages  to  be  in  repute  iu  the  univeraitles  and  the  cloisters  ; 
nay,  these  hare  almost  always  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  them  in  the  pait 
ages,  as  likewise  they  do  now.  For  the  prince  of  darkness  is  shrewd  spongh 
to  tDow  that,  where  the  langnsges  flonrish,  there  bis  power  will  aoon  be  so 
Tent  and  torn  that  he  can  not  readily  repair  it.  £ul  now,  since  he  can  not  keep 
them  trom  expanding  into  a  vigorona  growth,  and  <Yom  bearing  fhiit,  he  ia  at 
work,  deviling  how  he  may  render  them  dwarfed  and  sinkly,  if  ao  be  that  they 
may  decay  and  die  of  themselves.  If  an  unwelcome  guesl  comes  to  his  house, 
he  sots  before  him  so  meagre  an  entertainment,  that  he  is  forced  lo  shorten  his 
visit.  Pew  of  OS,  my  good  friends,  perceive  this  Draft  and  snaru  of  the  devil. 
Wherefore,  my  bdoved  oonntrymen,  let  us  open  onr  eyes,  and,  thanking  God  for 
this  precious  jewel,  let  tta  keep  last  hold  of  It,  lest  it  be  iilched  away  from  os,  and 
the  devil  see  hia  malidona  purposes  accomplished  ^  for,  though  the  gospel  came 
in  former  times  as  now,  day  by  day  it  cornea  to  ns,  by  the  Iloly  Spirit  alone,  yet 
we  can  not  deny  that  at  the  font  it  was  received  through  the  langoagea,  that  its 
/  bleaainga  are  now  spread  abroad  by  their  means,  and  by  iheir  means  that  it  is 
\lo  be  kept  in  the  world.  For  when  God,  by  the  apostles,  sent  the  goqid  to  men, 
'  he  sent  the  gift  of  tungnes  with  it ;  and,  before  that  time,  he  had  used  the  Boman 
power  aa  an  instrnment  lo  diffiiw  the  Latio  and  Greek  languages  Ear  and  wide 
over  the  whole  world,  in  order  that  the  gospel  might  spread  rapidly  through  all  the 
nations.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  he  has  worked  at  the  present  day.  No 
man  understood  the  reason  why  Ood  caused  the  languages  agnin  to  put  on  bloom 
^    and  vigor,  until  now,  at  last,  we  see  that  it  was  for  tlie  soke  of  the  gospel,  which  ha 

Surpomd  lo  bring  to  light  and  thereby  make  manifest,  and  ovenbrow  the  kins' 
am  of  Anll-ChriaL  For  that  cause  it  was  that  he  gave  Greece  into  the  bands 
of  the  Tm-ks,  in  order  that  the  Greeks,  hunted  ont  ik  their  own  land  and  ecat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  might  carry  with  them  ont  amongst  the  nations 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  thereby  cause  a  beginning  to  be  made 
of  learning  the  other  languages  also,  Kow,  ainoc  the  gospel  is  so  dear  to  as,  let 
ns  hold  &st  to  the  languages.  Nor  shonld  it  be  in  vain  to  us  that  God  has  cauaed 
his  Scriptures  to  be'nitinen  in  two  languages  only, — the  Old  Testament  in  Aa 
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Hebi-ew,  jmd  the  New  Testaracnt  in  the  Qaek.  Th«e  tengnigea  God  baa  not 
dtSpised,  but  baa  choun  tbem  for  b'a  word,  to  llie  exclusion  of  nil  othera  ;  and 
we  loo  ought  therefore  to  honor  tbem  above  nil  olhen.  And  St.  Panl  gloriea 
in  tbia,  ss  a  spedal  honor  and  advantage  of  the  Hebrew,  namoly,  that  God's 
word  naa  written  tberein.  "  What  adTiutlage  then  hath  tlie  Jew  I  Mach  every 
way ;  oblefly  becaaae  onto  them  wcru  committed  the  oraclea  of  God." — ^Bomao, 
3i  1,2.  King  DsTid  too,  beslaws  a  like  praise  upon  it,  in  Paabn,  147  :  10.— 
"He  shewelh  hie  word  unto  Jaoob,  his  atatntes  and  judgmciitH  onto  laraal.  lln 
hath  not  dealt  no  with  any  nation,"."  nor  to  any  nation  revealed  his  judgments  ;" 
m  thongh  he  would  «ay,  "  God  hathjin  this,  oonseenitad  and  set  apart  the  He- 
brew tongue."  A&d  St.  Paul,  in  Bomaiu,  1 :  3,  calls  the  Scripturei  holy; 
donbtlen,  t)ec>|ll>e  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  is  oontnined  therein.  In  like  manner, 
also,  may  the  Greek  be  cdled  a  saereS  langtiage,  m  that  it  was  ehosen  before  all 
other  languages  aa  that  otio  in  which  the  New  Testament  ehould  be  written,  and 
oat  of  wbieh  it  should  flow,  as  out  of  a  fountain,  into  other  laagoagca  by  thc^ 
means  of  translations,  thus  oonaecratiag  these  too.  And  let  as  bethink  our- 
selves, that  haply  we  may  not  bo  able  to  retain  the  gospel  without  the  knowledge' 
of  the  languages  in  whiob  tt  was  written.  For  they  are  the  soabbiu-d,  in  which 
this  sword  of  the  spirit  is  sheathed  ;  they  are  the  ossket,  in  which  this  jewel  is 
enshrined  ;  the  vessel,  in  wbieh  this  drink  is  kept ;  the  roam,  where  thia  meat  is 
stored.  And,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  gospel  itsolf,  iheyare  the  baskets,  in  which' 
were  gathered  thia  bread,  these  tiahes,  and  these  fragments.  Tee,  shonld  we 
overlook  sU  this,  and  (whioh  God  forbid  1  )  let  go  our  hold  on  the  languages. 
then  wa  would  not  only  kse  the  gcapel,  bat  would  finally  full  away  to  that  degree, 
that  we  should  be  able  neither  to  speak  nor  to  write  either  German  or  Latin. 
And  in  this,  let  as  takes  leaaon  aod'a  warning  by  the  sad  example  of  the  oniversi' 
ties  and  cloisters,  where  they  have  not  only  let  the  gospel  slip  away  from  their 
grasp,  but  have  also  either  loet  or  oorropted  both  Latin  and  German,  so  that  the 
creatures  have  become  but  little  better  than  brute  b^sEsTKnoiving  neither  how 
to  read  nor  write,  and,  more  than  this,  have  well-nigh  lost  even  their  oaUve 
faitellect  too.  For  this  reason,  the  apostles  Ihemsclvea  felt  constrained  to  eDclose 
and  bind  ap,  as  it  were,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language ;  withont 
doubt,  to  preserve  it  for  us  nla  and  intact,  as  in  a  holy  aik.*  For  they  saw  all 
that,  whioh  was  to  come  to  pass,  and  which  even  now  has  been  fallilled  ;  namo- 
If ,  if  it  were  committed  to  tradition  alone,  that,  amid  many  a  wild,  disorderly,  and 
1  elash  and  commingling  of  opinions,  Christlahity  would  become  ob- 


Boored ;  which  event  it  would  be  impossible  to  guard  against,  and  equally  impos- 
■ible  to  preserve  the  plain  and  simple  truth,  nnleaatheNew  Testament  were  made 
sore  and  Immutable  by  writing  and  by  language.  Uenoe,  we  may  oonclude  that, 
whore  the  languages  do  not  abide,  there,  in  the  end,  the  gospel  most  perish. 
That  this  is  true,  is  manifest,  moroorer,  from  history;  for  soon  oner'the  apoa- 

.*  ties'  time,  whon  the  gift  of  tongues  ceased,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  &iUi  In 
Christ,  and  the  whole  systetn  of  Chjietiaiuty,  fell  away  mora  and  more  ;  and 
later,  since  the  lime  that  the  languages  went  into  disrepute,  there  has  very  tittle 

^  transpired  in  ChiTstendoni  that  lus  been  wqrthy  of  note  ;  but  a  vast  number  of 
frightful  enormities  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  engendered,  in  conseqaence  of 
ignoranoe  of  the  languages.  And  now,  that  the  longusges  have  again  dawned 
j  upon  us,  they  have  briught  such  Jight  with  them,  and  they  have  accomplished 
such  mighty  results,  that  all  the  world  is  lost  in  amazement,  and  is  forced  to 
confess  that  we  have  the  gospel  in  as  great  purity  almost  as  did  the  apostlos  ; 
nay,  that  it  has  come  again  in  its  pristine  purity,  and  ia,  beyond  all  oomparison. 
purer  than  It  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  or  St.  Aogustinc.  And,  in  fine, 
the  Holy  Spirit  understands  this  matter:  ha  does  not  employ  any  light  or  need- 
less means  for  his  work  ;  and  he  has  deemed  tho  languages  of  such  importance,  ^ 
that  he  has  often  brought  them  with  him  from  heaven.  Which  ftct  alone 
ooght  to  be  a  suffident  indoccment  to  us  to  cultivate  them  with  diligence  and  to 
fuj  ibem  due  honor  ;  and  not,  by  any  means,  to  despise  them,  now  that  he  is 
■sain  breathing  into  them  the  breath  of  llfb  throughonl  the  world.  "  But,"  you 
will  say,  "  many  of  the  Fathers  have  died  witbont  the  tanguagea,  and  they 
nevertheless  have  been  saved."  Very  true.  Bat  what  do  you  say  to  this,  that 
they  so  often  missed  wide  of  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures  t  How  often  is 
St  Augustine  at  fault  in  his  co(.imcDtarle8  <hi  the  Psalter,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
No.  II.— C70L.  IT,  Ko.  3-1— ?a 
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miiry,  too ;  yen.  mi  nil  who,  wilhniit  the  aid  of  the  Iangi:a^«,  hnie  nndolalMIl 
toenpound  Iho  IScripturcBT  Aiid,  tliough  they  perhaps  may  hare  »iH*en  Iho 
right  thin^,  yet  bsvulhcy  not  betrayed  an  uneerloiiity,  whether  the  poaugu  jn  hand 
would  btnr  the  conatrnciion  that  ilipj  have  put  upon  ilJ  But,  if  we  ihiiB,  with 
onr  own  doubtful  arsiimcnla  and  our  Mumbling  references,  approach  to  the  de- 
(uDSe  of  the  failh,  will  not  ChriHiians  bo  cont<*nined  and  dcridrd  by  Kueh  of  tbdr 
antOKonialii  as  are  well-vcrsod  in  Iho  languagi's?  And  will  not  theue  bemme 
mora  Etubbiirn  in  th^r  nubclii-f,  iniismnoh  as  they  will  have  good  reason  tu  con- 
dnde  our  Ihilh  a  delujiion  f     To  uhat  in  it  owing,  that  ti'ligion  is  now  to  generally 

'  acandaliz^d  )  To  Ihc  fact  alone,  Ihat  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  languages;  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  to  learn  them.  Waa  not  St,  Jerome  conslrained  to 
tnnalHte  iho  I'nalms  anew  from  the  Hebivw,  •olely  bcoauBe  when  there  eame  up 
any  controversy  with  the  Jewa,  Ihcy  tilcnccd  their  oppononta  with  the  encering 
"~remarl(,  that  the  passage  cited  did  not  read  thna  and  so  io  the  Hebrew.  Xow, 
all  the  eipwijijons  of  the  indent  fathers,  who  treated  the  Scriptnres  without  the 
aid  of  thu  languages,  (though  perha)«  they  advocated  no  ansound  doclrines.)  are 
nercrtheless  quite  often  based  upon  doubtful,  inaccarnlo  or  inappropriate  render- 
ings. And  they  (^pcd  about,  like  a  blind  man  at  a  wall,  quite  olten  tailing  allu- 
gethcr  of  tlio  right  text,  and  stupidly  overlooking  it  in  their  enllin«asm,  no  that 
even  St.  Au)^etine  himself  was  oblit-ed  to  conftiw,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Cliristian 
doctrino,  that  a  Christian  teacher,  who  would  interpret  (he  Scriptures,  most 
ondeiHland  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but. Hebrew  likewise;  "for  olhemiM',  it  !• 
Impossible  but  thiit  he  will  Mumble  on  all  baiidK."     And  truly,  there  is  need  of 

Vtnbor  enough,  even  when  we  do  know  the  langunges.  For  this  reason,  it  Is  one 
y-  thing  wit},  the  unlettered  pniicher  of  tho  faith,  nnd  quite  another  wiUi  the  inter- 
/  prel..T  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  prophet,  aa  St.  Paul  calls  the  latter.  The  unlet- 
tered preiicher  has  at  hia  oommind  such  a  number  of  clear  and  intelligible  texts 
and  pam>rriiphs  in  llio  vernacular,  that  he  eao  pndcrsland  Christ  nnd  his  doctrine, 
lead  a  holy  life  himself,  and  preach  all  this  Io  others  ;  hut,  to  set  forth  the  seme 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  put  one's  self  in  the  tod,  and  to  do  battle  against  heretics  and 
error'ietfl,  this  can  never  come  about,  except  wilh  tho  help  of  the  languages. 
And,  accordingly,  we  must  ever,  in  tho  Christian  church,  have  such  prophets,  who 
^  shall  study  and  expound  tho  Scriptures,  and,  besides,  shall  be  slalwart  champions 
of  (ho  faith  ;  for  all  which,  a  holy  life  and  sound  precepts  arc  not  enough.  IIloco, 
the  languages  are  of  (be  first  neccMitj  to  a  pnre..£iinaliani.^BB  thi^  are  the 
source  of  the  power  iKat  resides  in  propSels  or  oommenlalora ;  allhongh,  we 
ought  not  to  require  every  Christian  or  preacher  Io  be  auoh  a  prophet,  as  also  St. 
Paul  admits,  in  1st  Cor.,  12:  8,  B.and  Eph.,  ■!:  11. 

We  thus  ecu  how  it  is  that,  since  Ihe  apostles'  time,  the  Scriptures  have  ro- 
maincd  so  obscure ;  for,  nowhere  have  any  sure  and  reliable  commenlaric^  been 
wnttea  upon  them.  Even  ihe  holy  fathers,  as  wo  add  before,  hare  of^n  fallen  t 
into  error,  nnd,  because  Ihey  were  ignorant  of  Ibo  languagcsl  they  very  seldom  1 
ai;rce,  but  one  says  ono  (hinf;,  and  another  another.  St.  Bernard  was  a  man  of  ) 
great  genius ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would  place  him  above  all  the  eminent  doclrin- 
ists,  both  ancient  and  modem.  But  yet,  how  often  does  he  pby  u|>on  tho  lan- 
guage of  the  St'ri[>tureB,  (albeit  in  a  spiritual  sense.)  thus  taming  it  aside  fhnn 
lis  tmo  menninc.  Hence,  llie  sii]ihii>la  averred  llial  tho  Scriptures  were  obscure, 
and  lli,-it  the  nord  of  our  God  was  couched  in  pcrpleX'ng  and  Oontradictory 
terms.  But  tln'y  did  not  si^e  tbn[  all  that  was  wauled,  was  B  knowledge  of  lh« 
InDRUages  In  nhich  je  was  recorded.  For  nothing  ts  more  plnin-spoken  than 
God'a  word,  wlien  wo  have  become  thorough  musteraof  its  Inngna^.  A  Turk 
might  well  sei-m  oVenre  to  mo,  because  I  do  not  updtrsland  his  epecoh,  when 
B  Turkish  child  of  seven  shiill  easily  diecern  his  meaning.  Hence,  tl  is  a  rash 
undertaking,  to  alfempt  Io  learn  tbe  Scriptures  through  the  expositi<m  of  the 
Fathers,  and  through  reading  their  numerous  treatises  nnd  glosses.  V"'  ^>'  f 

.  purpose  you  ought  to  go  direct  to  Iho  language  joursell^  For  tho  \eIoH)d  ( 
Falhers,beonu3o' Ihey  were  without  Ihe  languages,  have  aftimca  descanted  at 
great  length  upon  n  single  verse,  and  yet  cost  such  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light 
upon  it,  that  their  interpretation  wns.  nt  tost,  but  half  ri|;ht,  and  half  wrong. 
And  yet  yon  will  persist  in  painfully  running  after  them,  when,  with  tho  languages, 
you  miifht  bo  yourself  in  a  position  rather  to  lead  than  to  follow.  For,  as  Ihe 
hght  '.if  the  Bun   dispels  the  shadows  of  the  niglit,  so  do  the  langoages  render 
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iMleaB  bU  the  gTcmea  of  the  Fathers.  Since  covr,  it  beoomei  Christiaiu  to  re- 
gard the  SeriptUTM  oa  tlio  one  oaly  book,  which  is  oil  Ibeir  own,  and  »iice  it  is  ■ 
■in  and  a  Bhamti  for  w  not  to  be  tomitiar  »ith  our  own  bonk,  nor  with  tbe  bui- 
gnoge  and  the  vord  of  oor  God  ; — so  it  in  a  itill  greater  sin  and  shauje,  for  na 
not  to  learn  the  languages,  especially  oow  that  God  Is  briogiiig  la  us  and  fieel; 
offering  as  Icomod  men,  aoi  euiubte  books,  and  every  thing  which  we  need  for 
this  purpose,  and  is,  so  la  Bpeak,  nr^ng  us  to  tbe  task,  so  detarous  is  he  lo  hare 
bin  book  open  lo  us.  O,  haw  jayful  would  those  beloved  Fathers  have  been,  f 
if  they  conld  have  oome  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Soriptores,  and  have  loarned 
the  langudgeBso  easily  as  we  DOW  niaydail!  How  great  wna  their  labor, how 
conMaot  their  diligence  in  picking  up  but  a  few  of  the  crnmba,  while  we  wsg 
secnre  half,  yea,  even  the  whole  0!  tJie  loaf,  with  soaroe  any  trouble  at  all.  And 
liow  does  their  diligence  pat  anr  inactivity  lo  the  blush  f  Yea,  how  severely 
will  God  puuiah  (his  onr  apathy  and  neglect!  Again,  in  order  to^ullow  Paul's 
precept,  in  1  Cor.,  14 :  29,  to  the  efiecl  that  wo  must  judge  of  every  doctrine  of  t 
Chriatianity,  we  msst,  of  nraeeBiQ',  ftrst  learc  tbe  languages.  For  it  may  ehanoa 
■hat  the  teacher  or  preaoher  ahall  go  through  with  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  ex- 
plaining it  as  aeemeth  la  him  good,  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong,  and  Doae 
of  hia  hearers  cna  dispute  him,  if  none  of  them  is  competent  to  judge  of  his 
tmth  or  error.  Bat,  to  Judge,  we  mugt  know  Iha  langoagea,  cIijuui^bII  have, 
nothing  to  guide  ns.  Henoa,  Uiough  Ihalliith  of  the  gospel  may  be.BefTiirlh  io  a 
certain  measure  by  (he  anleltered  preaoher ;  yet  anch  preaching  ia  weak  at  the 
beet,  and  we  soon  become  wearied  and  discouruged,  and  we  feiutfor  lack  of  na- 
trimeDt.  But,  where  the  languages  are  well  nuderstood,  tljcre  all  is  freahoees 
and  streuglh,  tbe  Scriptarca  am  thorunghly  winnowed,  and  faith  is  renewed  day 
by  day.  Nor  riionld  we  snlfer  oarselves  to  be  led  astray,  because  some  tnagnify 
theBurit.whilethef  despise  the  letter.  Sq,tM),iu>me,  like  the  Waldenaian  breth- _ 
ren,  deeni  the  langoages  of  no  aooount  whaluver.  But,  my  good  Iricada,  the 
spirit  is  here, — thespirit  islhere.  I  too  have  been  in  the  spirit;  and,  I  too  have 
seen  spirits,  (if  I  may  glory  of  myself.)  And  my  spirit  has  proved  some  things, 
while  your  spirit  has  been  quietly  Bitting  in  a  corner,  and  doing  litllu  more  than 
making  a  vain-glorioua  boast  of  its  ciistenoc.  I  know,  as  well  ae  another,  that  it 
is  the  apirit  alone  which  docs  almost  every  tiling.  Had  1  passed  my  daj-sin  obscu- 
rity, and  had  1  received  no  aid  from  the  languages  toward  a  sure  and  exact  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptarca,  I  might  yet  have  led  a  holy  life,  and  in  my  retire- 
ment have  preached  aouad  doatriae ;  but  then  I  should  have  left  the  pope  and 
the  sophists,  togotber  with  the  v/holcbody  ofAnti-Cliriat,  juslwherel  found  them. 
The  devil  does  not  regard  my  spirit  of  near  so  much  accoimt  as  my  thoughts, 
and  my  writings  upon  tha  Scriptures.  P'or  my  spirit  takes  nothing  from  him, 
save  myself  alone  ;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  sayings  therein  contained, 
make  the  world  too  narrow  for  bim,  and  strip  him  of  hia  power.  Therefore,  I 
can  not  accord  my  praise  stall  to  my  Waldcnsian  brothers,  for  the  low  esteem  in 
wliioh  they  hold  the  languages.  For,  though  their  precepts  square  with  tho 
trnlh,  yet  they  can  not  but  fiul  often  of  the  right  Icit,  and  they  moat  neoi'ssarily 
ever  bo  noprcpared  and  uneqaippcd  lor  the  defense  of  tho  faith,  and  the  uprooV 
iogof  (also  doclrinea.  Andfiir  tbia  reason  are  they  ao  obscure  j  and  Ihoir  speech 
is  BO  warpe<l  from  tbe  staodard  of  tbe  Scriptnres,  that  1  greatly  fear  they  ar«  not 
or  else  loiU  not  abidt  in  a  pure  faith.  For  it  is  very  dsngerooa  to  speak  of  the 
things  of  God  otberwiao,  or  in  other  n'ords,  than  God  himself  employs.  In  a 
word,  it  nuiy  be  that  they  have  the  witness  of  a  holy  hfu  and  sound  doctrine 
among  themselves  ;  but,  while  they  remain  withoul  the  languages,  they  will  fail 
precisely  whore  others  have  Giited,  namely,  in  not  searching  the  Scriptures  Willi 
thoroaghness  sod  core,  in  order  thereby  to  render  themselves  useful  to  others. 
But,  since  they  now  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  and  yot  will  not  do  it,  let 
them  consider  bow  they  will  answer  for  lliemselvea  before  God. 

Thus  br  1  have  spoken  of  tho  aacfulness  and  Ihe  neoeeeity  of  the  languages  in 
Ibeir  bearing  on  spiriloal  conocma  and  on  the  welfare  of  tbe  sonl.  Kow  let 
ns  look  to  tbe  body  and  ask,  were  there  no  aonl.  no  heaven,  nor  hell,  and  were 
temporal  of^ra  to  be  administered  solely  with  a  view  to  this  world,  whether  tJiese 
woidd  Dot  stand  in  need  of  good  sohools  and  learned  teachers  much  more  even 
than  do  our  spiritual  intereM^i  1  Nor  hitherto  have  the  sophista  interested  theni- 
aulves  in  tlua  matter  at  all,  but  have  adopted  iKcit  sohoola  to  the  spiritual  order 
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■lone ;  so  that  it  wn  oonnted  a  reproach  to  a  iMmed  man,  If  he  wia  married ; 
md  (uoh  an  one  w«»  told,  "  yon  ore  of  the  world,  for  joq  ha™  KTored  yourwlf 
(rom  our  order  entinly  ;"  as  if  the  spiritual  order  alone  were  pleaalng  in  the  sight 
>  of  God,  while  the  temporo],  (a»  they  stjle  it,)  wai  eiren  OTor  to  the  deril  and 
^  Anti-Chriit  It  '»  needlm  ibr  me  here  to  argue,  that  all  temporal  goTenunenl 
ia  of  DiTine  origin  and  authority  ;  lor  on  thia  point  I  haie  apokeD  ebewhere,  and 
that  ao  fiilly  t£unoonB,I  hope,  will  TeBture  to  deny  it;  but,  the  quortlon  now 
'^is,  how  to  proride  able  and  oompctect  men  to  gorem  ui.  And  in  bit  the  heathen 
might  joatly  put  ns  to  ahame  and  confqnun  of  boe;  for  they,  the  Greeki  and 
Ronuuia  npeeiall;,  gave  diligent  heed  to  the  leachlsg  and  training  of  boys  and 
siria,  to  fit  tbem  fca'all  iheTarioua  itatioiu  of  temporal  trust  and  authority,  and  yet 
Uicy  were  entirely  ignorant  whether  Ibis  was  ptetping  in  the  sight  of  God  « 
not;  so  that  I  blush  for  our  Cbristiana,  when  I  think  of  it,  and  for  onr  Germans, 
abore  all,  who  are  cIowdb  i  yen,  brale  beasts,  one  might  call  them.  For  they 
'  say,  "  of  what  ose  are  achools,  unlece  you  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the 

/church  ?"  But  surely  wo  know,  or  ought  to  know,  how  neecssnry,  how  proper, 
and  how  pleasing  In  the  wght  ot  God  it  is,  for  a  prinoa,  a  lord,  a  magistrate,  or 
aoy  one  in  aatbOTity,  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  wisdom,  so  that  he  may  disohargo 
the  daliea  of  his  office  in  a  ChriatiBn  manner.  If  now,  as  for  argument's  sake,  I 
have  npposed  thM«  tecrs  no  soul,  and  if  we  had  do  need  at  all  of  schoob  or 
of  the  languasca  fbr  theaake  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  God,  yet  it  would  be  a  snffl- 
d«it  reason  for  establiahing  in  erery  place  the  very  beet  of  sohools,  both  tor  boys 
and  girls,  that  the  world,  merely  to  maintain  its  outward  proiperiiy,  has  need  bt 
■\  ahrewd  and  aao(»npli^ed  men  and  women.  Men  to  pilot  state  and  people 
safely,  and  to  good  i«»nea ;  women  to  train  op  well  and  to  confirm  in  good  oonraea 
both  children  and  servants.  Now,  such  men  mont  first  be  boys,  and  such 
wiHnen,  girts.  Hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  (pve  a  right  training  and  soilable  inatmo- 
tion  to  these  boys  and  girls,  "  Yes,"  yoa  wilt  say,  "  but  erery  (&e  can  do  this 
for  himaelf,  and  can  teaoh  his  eons  and  daogfatcrs,  and  brine  Uiem  up  under  a 
good  discipline."  I  answer,  verily  we  see  bnt  too  well,  what  sort  of  teaching 
and  disdpline  this  is.  For  where  it  is  carried  to  the  Eiuthesf  extent,  and  turns 
oat  well  besides,  it  does  not  go  any  farther  than  this,  lo  'Impdrt  an  easy  air,  and 
reepectftil  carriage;  otherwise,  the  children  appear  to  no  more  adr'imtiige  dian  sb 
many  maohines,  who  do  not  know  how  to  converse  well  npon  a  Tariety  of  to|MCB, 
and  who  are  the  Tery  farthest  ftom  being  able  to  give,  aid  and  counsel  to  otlMn~-« 
Bat,  if  they  were  taught  and  trtuned  in  schools  or  elsewhere,  where  the  masters  / 
and  mistresses  were  learned  and  discreet,  and  oonld  iostmct  them  in  the  tan^ 
- .  goagcs,  arts,  and  hjstgxies,  they  would  thus  become  &miliar  with  the  great  deeds 
mi  the  Sunons  aayingi  erf'  all  times ;  would  see  how  it  bred  wHh  such  a  <h^', 
kingdom,  province,  man,  or  woman,  and  would  bring  before  their  eyea,  as  it  were 
jn  a  mirror,  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning,  with  all  its  character  and 
life,  its  plans  and  achievements,  its  suocenea  and  Mnrea  :  by  all  this  they  would 
shape  thdr  aentimeuls,  and  to  all  this  conform  the  oourse  of  their  life  in  the  fear 
of  God.  From  the  same  histories,  too,  they  wonld  gain  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
learn  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  avoid  in  life,  and  so,  by  and  by,  be  able  to 
counsel  cr  to  govern  others.  Bnt,  the  hurtmction  which  is  imparted  at  home, 
without  such  schools,  wiQ  make  us  wise  only  through  our  own  experience.  And 
beibra  we  get  wisdom  thus,  we  shall  bo  an  hundred  times  dead,  and  shall  have 
passed  onr  livea  in  folly ;  fbr,  lo  perfect  our  experience,  we  need  a  long  series  of 
yeara.  Knee,  then,  young  people  are  always  full  of  frolic  and  life,  and  always 
seeking  something  to  do,  and  Boding  (heir  pleasure  in  action  ;  and  amce  you  nan 
not  curb  their  spirits,  nor  would  it  be  a  good  thing  even  if  yon  could  pvby  should 
we  not  estsUiah  such  scbODts,  and  nnlbtd  before  Uiem  such  arts  t  For  now,  bj  ' 
,'  God'a  grace,  matters  have  taken  such  a  turn,  that  children  are  enabled  lo  learn 
J  by  means  of  pleasure^  and,  in  sport,  as  it  were,  every  thing,  whether  it  be  lao- 
(  ni^e9,arts,orhistoricB.  And  our  schools  are  no  longer  hells  and  purgatories,  as  ' 
/  Uiey  once  were,  where  a  boy  was  forever  tormented  with  their  eatii  and  thor 
<  teruet,  and  where  he  learned  nothing,  abaolatdy  nothing,  by  reason  of  oeasdess 
Hoggins,  trembling,  woe  and  anguish.  F,now,  we  take  so  much  time  and  trouble 
to  tes<3i  children  to  play  at  cards,  to  nng  and  to  dance,  why  shall  we  not  also  1 
spend  time  enough  lo  teach  reading  and  the  other' arts,  while  tfaey  have  youth  I 
(Old  leisure,  and  while  Ihey  show  boUi  an  sptncsa  and  a  finidiie«  for  such  tluiiga  T 
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Am  tat  mjwlf,  it  I  had  ohildren  and  were  able,  I  nould  teaoh  them  not  only  the 
laDgnagea  and  histor;,  bat  lingiug  likewine;  and  with  ronaio  I  would  oombine  a  ^ 
Vfnll  ooane  of  matbetnatioa.  For  what  would  it  all  reqaire  bat  a  mere  cMd'i 
r  play,  aa  the  Greek*  brought  op  their  ohildren  of  old  !  And  what  a  wuaderflil 
pe<¥le  they  were,  and  bow  well-fitted  for  all  moDner  of  oocnpatioiu.  And 
alaa !  how  oltea  do  I  lament  my  own  ease,  in  that  I  read  no  few  of  the  poeta  and 
hiitariana  when  I  was  yoong,  and  that  thera  waa  no  one  to  direct  me  to  Iheoi. 
Bat,  in  tb^r  plaoe,  I  was  oompelled  to  flounder  Id  all  manner  of  vaia  philoao- 
phiai  uid  Kholaaiio  traah,  trne  Serboniaii  bogs  of  the  d«iil,  and  with  much  coat 
and  oare,  and  Taat  delnment  be«des,  so  that  1  hare  had  enough  to  do  ever  unoe, 
in  nndoing  the  harm  they  did  me. 

But,  you  say,  "  ffe  oao  not  brioR  all  one  children  up  to  be  itndenta ;  we  oan 
not  spare  them  ;  we  need  them  at  home  to  work  for  oa."  I  anawer,  *'  I  do  not 
aah  for  the  establishment  of  auab  whoola,  aa  we  hare  bad  hitharlo,  where  oar 
young  men  have  apent  twenty  or  thirty  yeara  over  Donatoa  vr  Aleiander,  and 
yet  I^ve  not  learned  any  thing  at  all.  We  have  now  SDdtber  world,  and  thioga 
are  done  after  a  different  palteni."  i&.nd  1  odi  no  more  <than  thia,  namely,  that  \ 
boya  ahall  attoid  npoa  auch  aohoola  as  1  have  in  viaw,  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  and  f  ^ 
none  the  leaa ;  ipond  the  rest  oT^thelr  time  at  borne,  or  in  learning  aonie  trade,  or 'T  ^^ 
doing  whatever  else  yon  will ;  thus  botb  Iheae  mattera  will  be  oared  for  together,  j 
while  they  are  yonng  and  opportoniliea  are  bvorable.  For  elae,  they  would  I 
haply  spend  tenfold  tUa  time  in  gonoing  and  ball-playing.  So,  too,  your  little  f 
eiria  may  easily  flad  time  enough  to  go  to  school  an  hoar  a  day,  and  yet  do  all  their 
hoDsehold  dntiea ;  for  they  now  davolti  mora  than  that  to  over-mnoh  play, 
daooing,  and  sleep.  '• 

It  ia  very  plain  that  all  we  need,  ia  a  cordial  and  earnest  determinaUon  to  train  ; 
np  our  yonth  aright,  and  by  thia  meana  furnish  the  world  with  wiae  and  efficient  ; 
men.  For  the  devil  ia  better  ideased  mth  coarse  blockheads  end  with  folks  who  i 
are  naetiil  to  nobody;  beceuae  where  inch  charactsn  abound,  then  things  do  | 
not  go  on  proeperonsly  here  oa  the  earth. 

Now,  as  for  the  meat  promiiing  children,  thoae  who  we  may  hope  will  become 

fitted  fiir  the  posltioD  oTteachan,  either  male  or  female,, or  ofprcaehera,  or  whom    ^ 

we  shall  took  to  to  fill  olber  oSces  in  the  world  and  in  the  ahnrah ;  these  we 
ahoold  leave  more  and  longer  at  aohoola,  or  perhaps  keep  them  Ihoro  altogether :  '-- 
aa  we  read  coDoemiog  the  blcHsed  martyrs,  ivho  educated  St.  Agnee,  Agatha, 
Lneta,  and  the  like.  For  tbia  purpose,  too,  were  olalalera  and  monnalerica  Srat 
founded  ;  bvt  now,  they  have  been  turned  aaide  to  aobaerve  other  and  moat  un- 
holy naea.  And  perhaps  it  must  needs  have  been  so ;  for  the  ahora  flock  are 
well-nigh  Seeced  altogether ;  they  havo  become  (br  the  most  part  wholly  nuGt 
either  to  leacb  or  lo  Kuii)e,  for  they  know  nothing  except  how  to  pamper  their 
bodies ;  and  this  ia  no  wonder,  for  no  one  thing  besides  hare  they  ever  Isamed. 
But,  verily,  we  must  have  men  of  another  sort ;  men  who  absll  dispense  to  ua 
God's  word  and  his  ordlnanoes,  and  who  shall  waloh  for  the  soula  of  the  peo- 
[rie.  Suoh  men,  however,  it  will  bo  in  cain  for  us  to  look  for,  if  we  sufTer  our 
present  schuob  to  decay,  without  eatabliabing  other  and  ChnMliaa  achoola  in 
their  plaoe.  And  thougli  the  achoola,  aa  bilherto  kept,  may  be  atilt  in  eiistenoe, 
yet  they  oanonly  furnish  ua  with  blind  giudes,  perverse  and  corrupt  in  all  their 
ways. 

Hence,  there  ia  great  ueed,  not  f«c  the  Mks  of  the  young  alone,  but  also  for  the 
wellare  and  the  stability  of  all  our  iBatitatioas,  temporal  and  aplritnol  alike,  that 
we  ahonld  be^n  at  once,  andsin  gund  earaeat,  to  attend  to  Itia  matter.  Fur,  if 
we  delay  too  long,  we  may  haply  ftwt  no  plaoe  for  eSijrt,  however  mash  *■  aUl 
dedie  it,  and  our  moat  poignant  reglcta  \-lll  then  be  nnavailiBg  fi^wer.  (Xui- 
aider,  for  example,  the  great  diligence  that  King  Solomoo  uxeretasd  In  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  InteTest  that  he  shewed  in  the  young,  ia  thsrl,  amid  all  his  royal  o«o*- 
E lions,  he  found  time  to  oompose  a  book  <br  thair  special  inatructka,  fix:  the 
10k  of  PiDverbs.  Consider  Christ  himsrlf:  how  he  called  litUe  children  to 
him ;  with  what  oare  he  commended  tl^ijm  to  ua,  telling  ua  withal  that  angela 
wait  upon  them. — Matt.  IS :  3.  And  ii  thia.  he  ahewa  ua  how  great  a  service 
it  ia  to  bring  them  up  well,  and,  on  the  iilber  band,  Ihat  he  is  ever  ezoeedingtj 
angn  when  we  otTend  or  pervert  them. 

wherefore,  dearly  beloved  rulers,  IkAd  yoursclvea  to  the  work  which  God 
so  stiictiy  enjoins  upon  yoB,  which  ytnv  office  iuvolvea,  which  our  youth  stand 
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■o  muoh  in  need  of,  and  which  Qcither  ihe  world  dot  the  apirit  cbd  afibrd  to  do 
wilhuaL  We  have  LuD,  alas  I  too  l<)ng  in  Ihe  du-kiKw  of  corraplioB  and  death ; 
loo  loDg  have  we  been  Uermaa  beasU.  Lei  ua  DOw  act  aa  bcuuinvs  r«a»OQabIe 
beings,  so  that  God  niii;  mark  our  gratitude  for  the  good  ihiugi  he  hii  given 
U9,  and  that  other  lands  may  k-«  that  wi',  too,  are  mcQ  ;  nay,  mote,  Ibat  we  ara 
men  who  can  either  learn  Bomcwrhfll  from  them,  or  impart  ernncivhat  to  ibsm : 
•0,  throiicli  us,  ttie  world  ehali  be  mndc  belter,  l-tave  done  my  port;  and  with 
longing  liave  1  deeired  to  bring  aid  atid  couneel  lo  thjt  German  land.  That 
lomc,  who  ought  lo  know  belter,  dclcet  me  for  it,  and  throw  my  foitbrid  ooudkI 
lo  the  nind, — all  ihii  I  must  let  pans.  1  well  know  ihnt  other*  might  haie  dona 
better  than  1 ;  but,  einee  theee  have  remained  silent,  1  have  spiiken  out,  as  well  as 
it  lay  in  roe  lo  do.  Poorly  though  it  hiis  been  said,  it  were  better  thus,  than  had 
1  held  my  pence.  And  1  am  in  hopes  lliat  God  will  awaken  some  of  you,  so  that 
my  true  admonitioiia  shall  not  be  apilt  upoa  Ihe  ground ;  and  that,  taking  no 
thought  of  him  who  speaks,  you  may  be  mured,  by  the  tbingi  ipokcu  of,  lo  besUl 

Finally,  it  ia  well  for  all  those  who  eagerly  desire  to  see  such  schools  and  studio 
established  and  anslained  over  Germany,  lo  bear  ui  mind  iho  importance  of  sparing 
\  *  neilher  trouble  nor  expense,  to  the  end  Ihat  (piud  librariee  may  be  foundeH^  i-«p». 
X  ainlly  in  ihe  largo  citiea;  since  in  them  both  meana  an<l  opportuiill>(a  ar.'  greater 
than  eTaiywheror  FOTlf  the  g'lspel,  together  wfth  all  the  ^U  and  seicnces,  are  to 
be  perpetuated,  they  muEl  be  entloaed  and  bound  up  in  books  and  wriTTiiga,  And 
Ihe  prophets  and  apoetles  themselves,  as  laaid  before,  did  this  very  Ibjug.  And 
thia  was  not  only  IbiN  those  who  minister  lo  us  both  in  temporal  and  in  spiritual 
things  might  havo  wfaeretvilhul  lo  read  and  to  study  ;  but  also  that  t;Dad  books 
Iheniwlv™  should  be  pretcrved  and  not  be  Icol,  so  lh:it  we  might  havo  that 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  whieh  now,  by  God's  grace,  we  possess.  We  B«e, 
too,  the  importance  tlut  ^t.  Faul  attJiehea  lo  this  nmtler,  where  be  commands 
Timothy,  (1st.  Ep.  i:  13,)  "to  give  attendanoe  lo  reading;"  and  slso  where  be 
hidsbim,  (3ndEp.,4: 13,)  brin^  with  him  when  he  came  the  parchmenli  that  he  left 
atTroBi.  Yea,  all  nations  emineot  in  hiatory  have  p^d  attention  to  this  matter;  the 
Israelites  more  than  all,  Muees.  who  maile  their  Si's!  record, commanded  the  book  of 
the  law  to  he  preserved  in  the  ark  of  God,  and  cwmmilted  ittothekeepngof  the  Le- 
vilea.  And,  whoever  desired  it, could  there  liave  a  copy  made  for  himaelfi  M«ea, 
aleo,  laid  his  prophetic  injunction  on  the  king  that  waa  lo  come,  to  obtain  such  e<^ 
••  from  Ihe  Levilea.  Thoa  we  see  clearly  that  God  ordained  the  I>vitical  priest' 
hood,  that  they  might,  in  connection  wilh  Iheir  other  duties,  keep  and  guard  the 
books  of  iho  law.  Afierward,  tho  collevlion  ivas  enriched  and  rendered  more 
complete  by  Joshua,  Samuel,  Dnvid,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  ahd  other  kings  and  proph- 
ets, Ileuco,  arose  Ihe  Hidy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testamcnl,  which  would 
never  haio  been  brought  together  M  preserved,  iiad  not  God  bo  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  commanded  il  to  be  done,  With  this  eiainple  in  view,  the  roonoste- 
Hes  and  cloisters  in  former  times  founded  libraries,  albeit  they  contained  but  few 
goodbuoka.  And  whalapiiy  it  was,tbat  more  pains  had  not  been  taken  t»  collect 
good  books,  and  form  good  libntrica,  at  tho  proper  tiirje,  whiin  ^o«d  botdis  and 
^^  able  men  were  in  abundance ;  hut,  alas,  we  know  too  well  that,  in  the  gradual 
lapse  of  time,  all  the  arts  and  the  languages  went  to  decay,  and,  instead  of  books 
having  the  Kng  of  the  true  metal,  the  devil  brought  in  upon  ua  a  Sood  of  un- 
couth, uselesa,  and  pemicioua  monkish  legeirda;  the  "Fkirisla,"  "Griecista," 
"  Lal^-rinlhuB,"  "  Donni  Stture,"  and  the  lile ;  by  Ihe  means  of  which  the 
Latin  tongue  has  become  corrupt,  and  Ihn.e  are  nowhere  any  good  aehonls, 
doctrines,  of  systemsof  study  remaining,  BmI  now,,  in  Ihese  latter  limes,  as  it  hai 
hemi  lold  UK.  and  u  we  ourseltes  ma;  sec,  there  bare  arisen  men-  who  have  re- 
stored, though  aayelmn  very  iinpevi'eot  manner,  (he  languageB  and  arts;  having 
picked  them  out  of  a  few  pitrcea  and  fragments  of  old  books,  that  had  long  bees 
given  over  to  the  dust  and  norms ;  nor  have  they  yet  ceaaed  from  their  tabors,  but 
»re  Fcnowing  them  daily.  So  we  saarch  for  gold  or  jewels  amid  the  ssltea  of 
•omeruined  city.  In  this  matter  it  wculd  be  right,  and  God  frunid  justly  punish 
oar  ingratilude,in  not  acknowledging  his  bounty,  and  taking  means  in  time,  and 
while  wo  can,  l«  keep  good  books  and  learned  men  among  us,  (hot  letting  them 
pass  by.  as  though  ihcy  did  not  Cf.ncem  us ;)  it  ivould  bo  right,  I  say,  if  he  should 
>uif^  all  this  to  leave  us,  and  instead  of  Ihe  Holy  Scnpturea  and  good  boob, 
■honld  bring  OS  Aristotle  back  again,  togither  with  other  pemioioaBboidu,  which 
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serve  only  to  lead  db  «Ter  fliiiher  away  from  the  Bible,  that  to  we  migbt  be  delir- 
ered  over  agi^n  tu  the  monba,  tbiss  lainlons  of  tbe  devil,  and  to  the  vaia  niuni- 
nierk-a  or  tbe  aebolastic.  Waa  it  doC  a  burning  Bbame  that  furnicrly  a  boy  muat 
needs  atady  twenty  yeora  or  louger,  na\y  to  learn  a  jargon  of  bod  Latin,  and 
(ben  (o  luro  prieel  and  say  man  ?  And  he,  who  finally  arrived  at  Ibis  pioDOcle 
oT  his  hopes,  was  accounted  bappy  ^  and  lioppy  was  the  mother  who  bad  borne 
raeh  a  son.  But,  for  ail  this,  he  remained  a  poor  illiterate  man  all  his  days,  and 
wat  neither  good  to  cluck  nor  to  lay  egga.  Such  are  the  Itaehere  and  guide* 
tbat  wo  buve  bad  to  put  up  with,  who  knevi  nulhing  themeelvcs,  and  aecordiagly 
were  unable  to  teaob  any  l£ing  that  was  either  good  or  true.  Yea  1  they  did  not 
oven  know  bow  to  learn  any  more  than  tbcy  did  huw  to  teach.  And,  wby  waa 
ibis  ao  }  It  wafl  because  there  were  no  other  hooka  acoesgible,  aave  the  barbar-i 
ona  prodnctioDS  of  the  monka  and  lophiMa.  Of  oourae,  in  lacb  a  slalc  of  things, 
we  could  not  look  fur  any  thing  elae  than  Echolara  and  teachera  as  barbarous  a» 
tbo  books  which  taught  them.  A  jackdaw  halchea  never  a  dove  ;  neither  wilt  a 
fool  niu,ke  a  wise  man.  Such  is  the  tewaid  of  our  ingratitude,  iii  not  using  dili- 
gence in  the  establishment  of  librnriee,  and  in  leaving  good  books  to  perish,  wblle 
wo  have  cherished  and  preserved  naelcss  ones.  But,  my  advice  is,  tbat  you  da 
not  carry  home  all  sorts  of  books,  without  disljnotion,  thinking  of  numbers  enlj. 
1  would  hsTe  a  chojqe  eieroised  in  this  mailer,  bo  that  we  should  not  hoop  to- 
gether the  commit ntarles  of  all  the  jurista,  the  writings  of  all  the  the<>|[>gians,  the 
reeearchcs  of  all  the  philusopbers,  nor  the  scmions  of  all  tbe  mouks.  Nay,  I 
would  banish  alt  such  muck  and  miro,  and  provide  me  n  library  that  should  oon- 
tain  sterling  books, — books  eommeiiJcd  to  me  by  teamed  men.  In  th« 
first  place,  thaftloly  Scriptures  should  be  there,  both  in  Latin,  Greek,  Tlubrew, 
and  German  ^  also  in  all  other  languagea  in  which  they  might  be  coulainod.  \ 
Keit^  would  have  those  books  which  aro  useful  in  learning  the  languaj;ea;  as, 
for  instance,  tbe  poets  and  orators,  and  that  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
Pagan  or  Christian,  Greek  or  lAtin.  For,  from  all  such  are  we  to  learu  grsm- 
mar  and  style.  3Neit,  Ibcrc  should  be  books  pertaining  to  the  liberal  arts  ;  and 
likewise  treatises  on  all  tbe  other  arts,  and  on  tbo  sciences.     And  lastly  (books  en 

SrisMUdeDoe  and  mcdioine ;  Ibongh  here,  loo,  a  wnry  eboioe  is  to  be  eieroised. 
utfforemoet  of  all,  shoufd  be  chronicles  and  histories.  In  whatever  languages  we 
oould  procure  Ibcm  ;  for  these  are  of  singular  usefulDem,  lo  instruct  us  in  tlie 
oouraa  of  the  world,  and  in  the  ort  of  government ;  and,  in  these,  loo,  wo  may 
■ce  the  manifeslaliau  of  God's  wonderful  works.  Oh  I  how  many  a  worthy  say- 
ing, how  many  a  noble  deed,  sajd  and  done  here  In  Germany,  might  we  now 
have  hod,  if  they  had  not,  aloa '.  passed  clean  out  of  tbo  memory  of  man  1  And 
this,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  one  lo  record  them  ;  or,  if  they  were  re- 
oorded,  that  no  one  has  preserved  tbe  record.  This,  loo,  is  the  reason  that  Ihey 
know  nothing  of  us  in  other  lands;  and  all  the  world  must  fain  call  us  German 
beasts,  who  only  know  how  to  get  substance,  and  then  consume  it  in  gluttony  and 
riotous  living.  But  tbo  Greeks  and  the  Komans,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
Debrews,  too,  have  described  the  events  that  took  place  in  their  midst  so  minutely 
and  faithfully,  that,  if  but  a  woman  or  a  child  said  or  did  sny  thing  worthy  of 
not«,  forlhwilh  it  was  chroniek-d,  so  that  alt  tbe  world  .sbould  read  it  and  linow 

id  yet,   WB  Germans  remain  hntnd  un  in  ourselvea,  having  nei'liflf  »   P 


tbougbl ---■:-     -  ■  

BnTBiHCSTBow  in  these  days,  God  has  so  graciously  oome  lo  out  aid  with  all 
fullness  both  of  art,  learned  men  and  books,  it  is  time  that  w(  '  " 
fralher  in  of  the  choicest  that  wo  can  Und,  and  lay  up  great  store  of  ti'eaaure, 
wat  we  may  have  wherewith  to  maintain  ourselves  in  ibe  future  out  of  these 
golden  years,  by  reason  of  having  improved  tbo  opportunity  of  this  rich  borvest. 
For  there  is  danger  tbat  it  may  finally  come  to  this,  (and  already  thincfs  are  tend- 
ing that  way,)  that,  through  the  agency  of  the  devil,  good  books,  which  have  been 
restored  to  us  by  the  art  of  printing,  shall  be  sabmerged  under  ■  flood  of  disso- 
lute and  pcmicioUH  works,  in  which  there  is  neither  sense  nor  reason;  a  tlood 
that  Hhall  pour  in  again,  as  aforetime,  and  Gil  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 
For  the  devil  is  surely  plotting  to  bring  back  the  former  state  of  things,  so  that 
men  shall  again  painfully  slagger  under  a  load  of  "  catholicon*,"  "  floristas," 
"  moJcrnislaa,"  and  nil  the  vile  and  abominable  trash  of  Ihe  monks  and  sopbitts ; 
•o  we  shall  again  be  ever  learning,  and  never  oomjng  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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Whefcfore,  IbeKeehyoi],Diybeliwed  nilenmd  friends,  let  thi»  my  ftithftilDe« 
and  diiigence  bear  fruit  in  ycni.  And,  thoagli  thc?re  be  some  who  deem  me  of 
too  litlluconBeqnence  togive  heed  tomy  coonsrl,and  de«piMme  «a  one  nnder  tbo 
ban  of  tyrants,  yel,  I  hope  that  one  diy  Ihry  will  see  that  1  did  not  Mek  my 
OWD,  but  ojily  the  wflfara  and  the  happineng  of  the  entire  Germm  naliop.  And 
though  I  were  a  Iwl^Md  yet  should  liRfat'U|iuu  tJbie  jfUM  paUi,  it  iRRild  be  no 
dlsgraee  to  a  wise  man  to  foUow  me.  And  though  I  w^ere  a  Turk  and  a  heathen, 
yet,  should  Christians  peroeive  that  what  I  had  nid  was  not  to  my  own  profit 
but  CO  thai  of  others,  even  thua,  they  could  not  justly  de«pise  my  eflbrta  to  serve 
them.     There  are  times,  too,  when  a  fool   may  give  better  sdvioe   than  a  whole 


Now,  I  oommend  you  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  I  pf«y  him  to  tonsJi  yoni' 
hearts,  so  (hat  yon  may  right  earnee^ly  espouse  ti^  "•'"  "*  rjl''.  "'"'^y.  ''"'s* 
atken  youth,  and  thruogb  Divhle  help  assisting  ^oa,'ta3  for  Aes£e  of  a  good 

and  a  CEristian  government  here  in  onr'GBnnany,  lliiitjui j  iilil  ami  wnnie' 

them,  in  body  and  JB  soul,  with  all  fullncM  and  SD^Ertlnity,  to  the  praise  and 

Vtf'^ySi ■^"■■rtlT      DUTT    OF   SCHOOL  ATTVHDUICK   Ot   CBILDUIf. 

-^a  his  Bermon,  "  Oa  keeping  children  at  Bchool,"  Luther  e&ja : 

God  has  given  yon  children  and  die  means  of  th«r  support,  not  that  yon  should 
idoliie  them,  or  lead  them  into  the  vanitieB  of  the  world.  But  he  has  laid  his 
most  solemn  injunctions  upon  you,  to  train  them  up  for  his  senioe. 

He  speaks  in  tonus  of  praise  of  the  learned  classes,  especially  the 
clerical,  and  presses  conviction  upon  consciences  of  parents,  when,  out 
of  avarice,  they  withhold  from  study  a  boy  who  is  strongly  bent  upon 
learning. 

Cheprfiilly  let  thy  son  study,  and  should  he  the  while  even  be  oompelled  to  earn 
his  bread,  yet  remember  that  you  are  offering  to  ovt  Uird  Ood  a  fine  little  block 
of  marble  out  of  whioh  he  can  hew  for  you  a  master-piece.  And  do  not  regard 
the  fact  that  in  theee  days  Ihe  lost  for  gain  is  everywhere  throwing  learning  into 
contempt  I  nor  say,  Id  your  baste,  "  If  my  son  can  write  and  read  Oeniuin  and 
,'  keep  accounts,  it  is  enough  \  1  will  make  a  merchant  of  him  ;"  for  they  will  soon 
be  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  they  would  gladly  dig  Ian  ells  deep  in  the  ground 
with  their  Gngcrs,  if,  by  so  doing,  they  conld  find  a  learned  man  ;  ft>r  *  merchant, 
melhinks,  would  not  be  a  merchant  long,  should  law  and  theology  perish.  Of 
this  1  am  full  sore,  we  theologians  and  jurists  must  remain  widi  yon,  or  the 
whole  wiirld  will  go  to  rnin  together,  and  that  without  remedy.  If  theologians 
turn  aside,  then  the  word  of  God  will  come  to  naught,  and  we  shall  all  become 
heathen,  yea,  Tery  devtb ;  if  jnrists  torn  aside,  then  law  will  fly  away,  bearing 
peace  with  it  -,  and,  amid  robbery,  murder,  outrage,  and  all  manner  of  violence,  we 
■ball  sink  below  the  beasts  of  (he  forest.  But,  bow  much  the  merchant  will  make 
and  heap  together,  when  peace  shall  have  fled  fTom  the  eartb,  hia  ledger  will  tell 
him  better  then  1;  and  how  much  good  his  possesuons  will  do  him,  when 
preaching  shall  be  no  more,  this  let  hia  conscience  declare. 

Luther  did  not  mean,  however,  to  insist  that  all  boys  should  go 
through  a  complete  course  of  study,  as  we  may  peroeive  from  the 
"Letter  to  the  German  nobles,"  He  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
decided  terms,  on  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school. 

I  hold  it  to  be  incumbent  on  thoee  in  anihority  to  command  thur  subjects  to 
keep  their  children  at  school;  for  it  is,  beyond  dnubt,  thrar  duty  to  insore  the 
permanence  of  the  above-named  offices  and  positions,  so  that  preachers,  jurists, 
etirates,  scribes,  physicians,  acbool  masters,  and  the  like,  may  not  Gul  Ihim  among 
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SB ;  Ibr  we  aaa  itot  io  without  tham.  It  tlis;  haTe  the  ri^t  to  oommuid  tbm 
labjects,  the  able-bodied  Amoaa  them,  in  timo  of  war,  lo  handle  mnsket  Bod  pike, 
(0  mooiit  the  walla,  or  to  do  wnatever  elae  the  eiigeDOf  mny  require  ;  with  bow 
mnoh  tbo  more  reBson  ought  they  to  oonipell  the  people  lo  keep  their  chitdreu  at  ** 
Bohool,  insamuob  w  here  upon  earth  the  most  lorrible  of  coDtcBta,  wherein  there 
ii  uerer  a  truoe,  ia  ever  piiug  on,  and  that  wilh  the  devil  himeelf,  who  i»  Ijing  in 
wait,  b;  atealth  aud  uuawnrei,  if  so  be  that  he  may  drain  oity  and  kiugdna,  and 
empty  quite  out  of  them  all  the  brave  aud  good,  ereu  until  he  haa  removed  the 
kernel  utterly,  and  naught  ahall  ba  Ivlt  bat  a  mere  ahtU,  fnll  of  idlu  miachieF- 
makeri,  to  be  mere  pnppela  in  hia  bands  to  do  his  pleaaure.  Than  will  your 
oity  or  your  country  saSer  ■  true  (hmiae,  and,  without  the  smoke  of  conflict,  wiQ 
be  idlently  deetroyed  from  within,  and  that  without  waniing.  Even  the  Turk 
ngiiagea  in  anotbar  way ;  for  he  lakes  every  third  cluld  tbroughout  hja  em|nre, 
and  trains  him  to  some  calling  perforce.  How  mnoh  more,  theo,  ought  onr  ral- 
eiB  to  put  at  least  some  children  to  school ;  not  that  I  would  have  a  boy  taken 
ftwt;  from  his  parenta,  only  that  he  should  be  educated,  for  hii  own  good  and 
the  general  welbre,  to  some  calling  that  shall  yield  him  abundant  fruits  of  hia 
industry.  Wherefore,  let  magistrntea  lay  Uieae  tbings  to  heart,  and  let  them 
keep  a  vi^lant  look-out ;  and,  wherever  they  see  a  promising  lad^hajy  him  pledged 
atschool.  *■  -  ■' 

Those  fathers,  who  feared  that  learning  would  be  perucioua  t^ 
their  cbildren,  Luther  paciGed  by  OBing  their  own  arguments. 

But,  yoB  say,  "  how  if  it  lumi  out  ill,  and  my  son  become  a  herelio  or  a  vil- 
lain T  For  the  proverb  says,  the  scholar's  skill  tarns  oft  to  ill?"  Welt,  and  what 
of  it  I  Venture,  nevertheless.  Tour  diligenoe  and  loll  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
Ood  will  rewoM  ;oa  aooording  to  your  bithfulnees,  whether  yoor  woric  proa- 
per  01  tiul.  Besides,  you  must  act  ou  Ducertatnties  in  respect  to  any  putsidt 
whatever,  that  yon  may  train  him  for.  How  waa  it  with  good  Abraham,  when 
hia  eon  Iihmael  disappinaied  bis  bopeel  How  with  lesao  and  Eson  1  Or  with 
Adam  and  Cain  1  Was  Abraham  on  that  socoimt  to  neglect  training  Isaac  op 
Ibr  llie  servioe  of  God  !    Or  Isaac,  Jaoob  I    Or  Adam,  Abel ) 


In  the  Bame  Bermon,  Luther  takes  espedal  pains  to  magnify  the 
office  of  the  school-teacher. 

Where  were  your  lupply  of  preochen,  jurists,  and  physioians,  if  the  arts  of 
grammar  and  rhetorie  had  no  eiistence  7  These  are  the  Ibunlain,  out  of  which 
they  all  flow.  Itell  you,  in  a  word,  tiiat  a  diligent,  devoted  school-teacher,  preoep- 
tor,  or  any  penon,  no  matter  what  is  his  title,  who  blthfully  trains  and  leaohea 
boys,  caa  never  receive  an  adaqoats  reword,  and  no  money  is  suRioient  lo  pay 
the  debt  you  owe  him  ;  so,  loo,  said  the  pagan,  Aristotle.  Tel  we  treat  them 
wilh  contemM,  aa  if  they  were  of  no  aooonnt  whatever;  and,  all  the  lime,  we 
profeaa  lo  be  Christians.  For  my  part,  if  I  were,  or  were  compelled  to  leave  off 
^  preBcbiog  and  to  enter  some  ouier  vooation,  I  know  not  an  office  that  woidd 
please  me  better  than  that  of  schoobnasler,  or  teacher  of  boys.  For  I  am  con- 
vinoed  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  most  oseful,  aud  greatly  the  best  labor 
in  all  the  world,  and,  in  bcl,T  am  sometimes  in  doubt  which  of  the  positions  is  the 
more  honorable.  For  yon  can  not  teach  an  old  d<^  new  Iricka,  and  it  is  bard  to 
reftmn  old  sinners,  but  thia  is  what  by  preaching  we  ondertake  to  do,  and  our 
labor  ia  often  ^>ent  in  vam  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  bend  and  to  train  yonog  treee,  thongh 
haply  in  the  process  some  may  be  bnjien.  My  friend,  nowhere  on  earth  can 
you  find  a  higher  virtue  than  ia  dieplayed  by  the  stranger,  who  takes  your  child- 
ren and  gives  them  a  Uthful  trainiog, — a  labor  which  parents  very  seldom  pec- 
form,  even  for  their  own  oftspring. 

To  the  like  e^ot,  does  Luther  apeak  of  school-teacbers  in  the  Table 
TalL 
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■nd  null  at  once  for  the  (wired  offioe.  Bat,  after  one  ha  tiia|{bt  sohcxil  for 
ten  yean  or  thereaboBla,  he  maj,  with  a  good  couKiencc,  break  off;  for  the  labor 
fa  great,  and  thti  reputaLion  RDaJl.  Still,  aa  much  dependa  in  a  city  od  a  icboo]- 
mait«r  oa  on  Ihe  preacher.  And,  it  I  were  not  a  preaober,  I  know  cot  Ibc  poei-  - 
Hon  on  eartb  wbich  1  bad  rather  fill.  Yon  musl  not  be  iwayed  in  this  matler  by 
the  opmiuna  or  the  rewards  of  the  world,  bat  conaider  bow  God  regorda  tlw 
work,  and  bow  ba  will  exalt  it  at  the  la«t  day. 

Though  Luther  thought  so  very  highly  of  the  office  of  the  l«acher, 
;8t  be  Tentarks,  in  his  commentary  on  Qalatiana,  that  this  office  is  for 
the  most  part  in  ill-repute  vith  children,  and  that  severe  teachers, 
particularly  when  their  severity  is  habitual,  are  any  thing  but  loved 
by  their  pupils. 

It  is  iniposelble  that  a  disoiple,  or  a  scholar,  can  love  the  teacher  who  is  harah 
BDd  severe  ;  Tor,  bow  oao  he  preioil  oa  himself  to  lore  one  who  ininiurea  him,  aa 
It  Bare,  in  s  dungeon  ;  tbal  ii,  who  oonatrains  bim  to  do  that  whicb  he  will  not, 
and  bolcla  bim  bark  from  doing  that  which  he  will ;  and  who,  when  be  does  anj- 
thing  that  has  been  forbidden  bim,  straightway  floj;^  him,  aod,  not  ronlent  with 
thifl,  compels  bim  to  bi»  tbe  rod  too.  A  moat  graeiona  and  exoellent  obedience 
and  aOccCion  this  in  the  seholor,  that  comes  from  an  enforced  cotnpliancv  wi(h 
the  hareh  orders  of  a  hatefnl  toakmaater  I  My  friend,  do  you  snppuee  that  he 
obeys  with  joy  and  gladoeH  1  But,  what  does  he  do  when  Uie  teaober's  back  is 
tiu'ncd  ?  Does  he  not  enatch  up  the  rod,  break  it  into  a  thousand  piece*,  or  else 
throw  it  into  the  Hra  !  Aod,  if  bo  bad  the  power,  he  would  not  enffor  his  Icachcr 
to  whip  bim  again ;  nay,  be  would  turn  iho  tables  on  him,  and  not  aimply  take 
the  ml  to  hitn,  but  cudgel  him  soondiy  with  a  club.  Nevertlideaa,  tbe  child 
needs  the  diBci[dine  of  Uerud;  but  it  rnnat  be  tempered  with  admonition,  and 
direcWd  to  bis  improvement  i  for,  without  this,  ho  will  never  come  to  any  good, 
but  will  be  ruined,  soul  and  body.  A  miserable  teacher,  indeed,  would  thut  man 
be,  who  should  only  know  how  lo  best  and  torment  bia  scholara,  without  ever 
being  able  (o  leach  Ihem  any  thing.  Such  Bchoolmasters  there  have  been,  wbosu 
schools  were  nothing  but  so  many  dungeons  and  hells,  and  themselveg  tyrants 
•nd  gaolers ;  where  the  poor  children  were  beaten  beyond  endurance  and  with- 
out ceesation,  and  applied  themselves  to  tbeir  task  laboriously  and  wilb  over-pushed 
diligence,  bat  yet  with  very  small  profit.  A  well-informej  and  laithful  teacher, 
on  tbo  other  hand,  minglea  gentlo  admonitjon  with  panlshment,  and  incites  his 
pupils  lo  diligence  in  their  studios,  and  lo  a  laudable  emnlolion  among  themselves  i 
BOd  so  they  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  alt  kinds  of  desirable  knoivledge,  as 
well  aa  in  the  proprietica  and  the  virtues  of  life,  and  they  now  do  that  epontjine- 
ously  and  with  delight  whicb  formerly,  and  nuder  tbe  old  diacipline,  tliey  ap- 
proaobed  with  reloctance  and  dread. 


Luther  writes,  in  1524,  to  Spalatin  : 

I  send  yon  my  sketch  of  the  sohod  as  it  should  be,  that  yoa  may  lay  it  before 
the  elector;  and  though  I  do  not  eipeot  that  muoh  heed  will  bo  giren  lo  it,  yet  t 
most  venture,  and  leave  the  isnie  with  God. 

Fouryeatslater,  {1528,)  Melanetbon's"  Manual  of  Visitation,"  made 
its  appearance,  ia  whicb  lie  communicated  a  full  and  complete  plan 
for  the  organization  of  schools,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
elector,  and  which  was,  undoubtedly,  based  upon  the  sketch  that 
Lntlier  bad  sent  to  Spalatin.* 

record.  Tlul  Melanclhon'a.  howevw.  tmnttallj  afmi  with  II  wb  have  ahoadaut  cioB  lo 
comlude.  Esprdsll;  don  Itali  appear  (rain  a  L«ler  thai  HtlaaelboD  wrota  lo  Cnmtnriui. 
on  tbemibjfcl  oftlie  Manual,  Ho  aiy>  In  Ihta,  "jou  will  we  that  I  have  wtilttn  nolhlni 
more  than  wbULulbuIua  propounded,  foaim." 
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In  the  lettfir  to  the  Christian  nobles  of  the  German  nation  on  the 
elevation  of  the  Christian  order,  Luther  takes  occasion  to  express  him- 
self on  Qerman  UQiversities  a^  follows.  , 

Oor  uoitereities  De«d  «  good  thorongh  purging;  I  mnrt  ray  it,  let  whoever 
win  be  ofTended.  For,  what  are  Ihey,  save  a  few  recently  ioBtituted,  but  ''  places 
of  Piercise  for  the  chief  youDg  meD,"  bs  the  Sod  Book  of  MoocabeoB,  4  :  12, 
hath  il;  whtre  a  free  life  is  leJ,«fter"  the  glory  of  [he  Grecians;"  where  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  bith  in  Chriat  are  lightly  aoeoantcdof;  nnd  where  that  blind 
plean.  Aiiatolle,  reigni  solitary  sncf  alone,  aien  to  the  dethroning  of  ChriMT 
Now  this  IB  tny  counsel,  that  Aristotle's  books  on  phyrios,  metaphysics,  the  soul, 
and  ethios,  which  Iulto  been  over  esteemed  his  beat,  shonid  be  thrown  awny,  with 
si)  the  bust  of  those  whioh  pretend  to  treat  of  natural  science,  while  in  reality 
nothing  can  lie  learned  bom  them,  of  things  natural  or  tiling  ipTritaal 
either  ;  odd,  that  what  he  docs  advance  not  a  bouI  has  hitherto  nQderalood,  and 
yet  so  many  noble  intellecla  hove  been  weighed  down  and  parnlyicd  under  the 
cost,  toil,  lime  and  Mudy  that  they  have  been  forced  to  devotu  to  him. 

But  1  would,  nercrtheleSB,  be  willing  to  retain  hia  ii^c,  rhetorio  and  pootiOB — 
abridged,  1  waaM  prefer  them.— for  Ibey  are  usefnl  to  direct  the  yonng  to  a  good 
B^'le  of  speaking,  cither  for  the  bar  or  the  pulpit;  hut  the  oommcntarics  and 
glosses  are  naekK,  Cioero'i  rhetoric,  likewise,  may  be  read,  but  only  the  pure 
and  simple  teit,  nncncnmbered  with  yonr  unwieldy  aud  interminable  commenla- 
ncs.  ISut  now,  they  teaoh  neither  how  to  plead  nor  how  to  proich,  but  ail  the 
result  Ihey  shew  is  mere  wrangting  and  alupidity.  And  we  ought,  moreover,  to 
adopt  the  Inngungcs,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  the  mathematics  and  history, 
all  which  I  oommcnd  to  tho  more  intelligant.  Bat,  die  claims  of  these  studia 
will  need  no  ur^ng,  as  soan  as  there  is  a  right  earnest  desire  for  a  reformation. 
And  truly,  this  is  a  mailer  of  the  utmost  conseqaence,  For,  here  our  Chriatian 
youth,  and  oar  noblra,  in  whom  real  tho  hopes  of  ChrtBtianity,  are  to  be  taught, 
and  to  be  fitted  for  action.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  reforma- 
tion and  a  renovation  of  our  universilia  would  be  a  work  of  great-^  magnitude 
than  pope  OF  emperor  ever  undertook,  since  there  ia  not  a  more  crafty,  or  a  more 
defitiih  device  on  the  bce  of  the  ennb  than  a  university  overgrown  with  the 
itiorna  and  the  briara  of  godleas  ignorance. 


We  hare  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  Luther's  opinion  of  many 
of  the  university  studies.  It  is  not  de«rahle,  he  says,  to  read  a  multi- 
tude of  books ;  among  such  as  are  read,  however,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures demand  our  chief  care. 

Books  sliould  be  fewer,  nnd  we  most  chooae  out  the  best  For  many  books  do 
not  impart  knowledge,  nor  much  reading  cither ;  but,  that  which  ia  good,  if  it  be 
read  often,  no  matter  how  small  its  compass,  that  it  is  which  throws  light  upon 
the  Word,  and  inspires  piety  besides.  Yea,  even  the  worka  of  the  holy  Fathers, 
ate  to  be  read  only  as  a  meant  by  which  wo  may  the  better  come  at  the  Kmae  of 
Uio  Word  i  but  now  we  rend  Ihcm  for  themselves  and  abide  in  them,  wllhont 
ever  comini;  to  the  Scriptures :  in  this,  wc  are  like  men  who  look  ot  the  guide- 

C,  but  who  never  follow  the  road.  Tho  dear  Fathers  would  huve  their  writ- 
lead  na  into  the  Scriptures ;  let  us,  then,  carry  out  their  intention.  For  tbo 
Scriptures,  and  they  alone,  are  oor  vineyard,  in  whioh  ne  are  to  exercise 
onnwlvea,  and  to  labor. 

Above  all  thinaB,  let  the  Scriplurcs  be  tho  chief  and  the  moat  frequently  naed 
reading-book,  both  in  primary  and  ia  high  sehoolB  ^  and  the  very  young  ahouid  be 
kept  in  the  gospels.  Is  it  not  proper  snd  rieht  that  every  human  being,  by  tho 
time  he  has  reacbi^d  his  tenth  year,  ahnutd  bu  familiar  with  the  holy  gospela.  in 
which  the  very  core  and  marrow  of  hia  life  is  bound  ?  Even  tlie  spinner  and  the 
fcamatress  impart  the  mystcri.-s  of  their  erafl  lo  their  daughters,  while  these  are 
yet  in  ^rlbood.    And,  ogvn,  when  the  high  schools  shall  have  become  grounded 
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In  Ow  SoriptdKo,  we  then  are  not  all  of  u  to  aeud  oar  hku  there,  u  <■  the 
pnctios  DOW,  when  uDmber*  atone  ue  regarded,  and  ««6h  irill  We  bis  boy  a 
doctor;  bmweotigfattoailmitonlylhoM  who  are  bert  fitted,  and  who  have  pre- 
vknaly  been  well  trmned  in  the  preparatoty  anlieoli  g  to  whldt  matter,  prioon  or 
magutrsteaon^ttopayapeoial  attention,  not  lUowing  any  to  be  lent  to  the  high 
•abode  but  th«  raoet  oqiable.  Bat,  where  the  Holy  Scripture*  do  not  beer  nvaj, 
there  I  would  conniel  aone  to  Mind  hii  ehild.  For  every  iiutitation  will  degener- 
«to,  where  God's  word  ii  not  in  dally  eierciee ;  in  proof  of  this,  we  need  bnt 
look  at  those  who  have  been  moulded  by,  oi  who  are  now  in  the  high  Bchoaii. 
The  high  ■ohooli  onght  to  eend  forth  men  thoroughly  versed  In  the  Soriptum,  to 
beoome  bishops  aad  paelors,  and  to  itand  in  the  van,  aeainat  heretios,  the  devil, 
and,  if  need  be,  Uie  whole  world.  Bnt,  what  do  we  find  them  T  1  greatly  fear  they 
are  no  better  than  broad  ^te*  to  hell,  wherever  they  do  not  bnalTy 
praotioe  oi 


lO  better  than  broad  ^te*  to  hell,  wherever  they  do  m 
ioe  onr  y onlh  in  the  Holy  SoHptorea. 


1  greatly  fei 


In  wh&t  liigh  e8te«m  Luther  held,  the  languages,  ve  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark.  To  Hebrew,  in  particnlar,  he  frequently 
recars  in  terms  of  praise. 

He  Hebrew  tongue  mrpassea  all  otheng    it  is  the  rioheat  in  words  of 


immy  oompoond  words,  whereas  the  Hebrew  hag  none.  From  a  simple  word  the 
Germans  make  twenty  oompounde,  which  all  proceed  trom  it,  and  are  pieced 
together  out  oT  it ;  as,  IKim  lau/en,  to  run,  oome  enllavftn,  to  run  away  fhim  ; 
nertaufen,lrt  ran  wrong;  umlau/en,  to  run  about ;  belaufm.to  mntosee;  la- 
taufen,  to  run  toward ;  oilau/m,  to  ruD  from  a  place  ;  wegtaufen,  to  ran  from 
one's  duty,-  einiau/jsn,  to  run  in ;  etc.  On  the  ooDtrary,  tiie  Hebrew  has  no  oom- 
paond,  no  patohwork  word,  but  each  idea  is  expressed  by  a  word  wholly  its  own. 
DO,  again,  the  word  heart,  for  mstanoe,  has  with  us  quite  a  generia  use.  For  it 
means  a  pan  of  the  body,  as  if  we  should  aay,  he  bw  no  heart ;  that  is,  he  ia 
Bpitnt1(«s  and  cowardly  ;  or  again,  my  heart  tells  me  that  his  heart  bums  within 
him ;  that  ia,  that  he  is  angiy.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  Hebrew  emplc^  a 
apos{a\  and  pecuUsr  word. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  learning  the  languages,  Luther  lays 
great  stress  upon  contiuual  practice,  though  he  does  not  undervalue 
grammar,  by  any  means. 

We  learn  German  or  other  langoagea  much  better  by  word  of  month,  at  home, 
in  the  street,  or  at  the  church,  than  out  of  books.  Letters  are  dead  words  i  the 
ntteranocs  of  tho  mouth  are  living  words,  which  hi  writing  can  never  stand  forth 
so  distinct  and  so  excellent,  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man  bodie«  them  forth  throngh 
the  mouth. 
Tell  me,  where  was  there  ever  a  laogoage,  wluch  man  could  lean)  to  speak  with 
^  correctness  and  propriety  by  the  rnlee  of  grammar  t  Is  it  not  true  that  even 
those  laugnign,  like  the  lAtin  and  the  Greek,  which  poasess  the  most  uoerriiut 
rules,  are  ranch  better  learned  by  use  and  wont,  than  ftvm  theee  rnles  J  Is  it 
not  then  extremely  absurd,  for  one  who  wonid  learn  the  sacred  tongne,  in  whidi 
divine  and  sturitual  things  are  diecouracd  of,  to  neglect  a  atraightfomard  and  per- 
tinent search  into  the  snbjed-matter,  and  attempt,  instead,  to  pick  the  language 
oat  of  grammar  alone  t 

He  gives  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  things  signified  to  the 
words  which  express  them,  as  follows,  holding  that  an  understanding 
of  words  is  only  pc»sible  where  tbere  is  an  undeistanding  of  things 
first. 
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Heiiee,mnst  he,  who  would  tMah  and  pi«aoh,fint  know  bis  rabjeot  and  Hi  bear* 
inga,  before  ha  oan  tpeak  of  it ;  Ibr  grsmmar  ddI;  teaohea  the  tiamei  ud  kma  of 
the  woldi  whidi  we  na  to  let  forth  onr  anbjeat. 

Oar  knowledge  ia  two-lbld ;  relating  to  word*  on  the  00a  baod,  and  on  die  v 
other  to  thinga.  And  aoDordinglj,  he  who  does  not  poiaow  a  knowledge  <rf  the 
thing  or  the  aabjeot  of  whioh  Iw  la  to  apeak,  will  not  find  a  knowledge  of  word* 
of  any  aerriaa  to  him.  There  ia  an  dd  proverb,  which  rons  tbiu  :  If  you  do  not 
know  what  700  are  talking  0^  yoti  ma;  talk  fbre* er,  and  no  man  will  be  the  wiaer. 
Many  auoh  people  there  are  m  our  ikj.    For  we  tiBve  many  very  learned  and 

Teiy  eloquent  man,  who  appear  eioeedingly '"'*  '   "~  '  -'"--'- —  ' '' — 

oudertttke  to  apeak  of  that  whioh  tbey  have ; 

Bat,  whoerer  han  the  matter  inwrongbt  inw  um  i'viuk,  bv  tunb  ua  uuiu^'acuwiub 
It  fully,  ia  on  able  teaeher,  and  reaohea  tlie  heart,  whether  be  be  eloquent,  and 
have  a  ready  flow  of  worda,  or  not  80  Cato,  when  he  spoke  in  the  ooonal,  bad 
tnore  infln^ue  than  Ciaero,  albeit,  hia  language 
anddeganoe;  and,  llwngb  hia q>eeeh  waa  d 
ition,  yit  DO  one  erer  gave  s  thoo^t  to  hta  manner. 

Aoaordinriy,  the  nndoratanding  of  worda,  ca  granmiar,  ia  eaay,  when  we  well 
mdMSlaod  ue  iutjeot ;  m  Eoraea  slao  layi :  tut  worda  ocone  of  thdr  own  ao- 
Mrd,  when  the  aaljeat  haa  bean  duly  admitted  to  the  mind,  retained  there,  and 
fnlly  oniaidered )  but,  wbar«  the  anbi«at  la  oboanrdy  apprehended,  there  the 
titmoat  kiMwtedga  cf  worda  wDl  do  no  good.  I  hsro  dwelt  nprai  ula  point  ao 
ftaUy  fbr  Ihia  raaaon,  namdj :  that  yon  may  know,  if  yon  ahdl  ever  read  the 
BmUbb,  wbataortof  roMtenyoa  will  have;  they  nay  wen  tmderatand  tiis  lan- 
guage, bat  the  tidtjeota  that  are  conveyed  in  it  the^  know  nothing  about,  nor  oan 
vun  ever  teach  tliam  in  a  true  and  proper  manner. 

But,  through  Iheffoodnea  and  the  graeeof  Qod,  wehave  the  knowledge  and 
die  imdentBlidhig  irf'^tha  mattera,  of  which  the  Htdy  Beriptnrea  treat,  while  they 
are  left  in  blindneea.  Hanoe,  thongh  they  know  the  gnunmar,  yet  they  have 
DO  oorreot  nndeiatanding  of  the  Soripturee ;  l>iit,  aa  ladah,  (99, 1 1j)  a^th :  "  And 
the  Tiai<m  ia  beaome  •■  the  worda  of  a  book  that  is  acnled.  'Who  then  aball 
filUow  themT' 

Now  let  no  <xu>  think  or  oouolnde  from  aH  thia  that  I  would  reject  the  mm- 

mar,  tar  thia  ia  altogether  n miiij  ;  bat  thia  nmeh  I  do  My :  he  who,  with  the 

grammar,  doea  not  atudy  the  ocntente  of  the  Soriptnrea  alio,  will  never  make  a 
good  teacher.  For,  aa  a  certain  one  haa  aaid,  "  the  worda  of  the  teacher  or 
preacher  ahonld  follow  the  aobjeot,  and  grow,  not  b  hii  nuMth,  bat  ont  of  Us  heart." 


In  commenting  on  ErasmoB'  want  of  apprecustion  of  oatnral  Bcience, 
Luther  remitrla : 

We  are  now  in  the  mondng-dawn  of  a  better  liie ;  lor  we  are  b^inning  agun 
to  reeover  that  knowledge  of  the  creation  whioh  we  toot  through  Adam's  Gdl. 
By  God's  graoe,  we  are  b^niung  to  reoogniie,  even  in  the  alwottire  of  the 
btunblest  Soweret,  hia  wondrous  glorf ,  bis  goodneaa,  and  hia  omnlpotenoe.  In  the 
oreaticn  we  oan  eqiprcoiats  in  some  measure  the  power  or  Him,  who  apake  and  it 
was  dona,  who  oommanded  and  it  stood  Gut.  Consider  the  peanh-sloue  :  althoogh 
it  ia  very  hard,  yet,  in  its  due  season,  it  is  burst  aennder  by  the  foroe  of  the  very 
tender  germ  whiob  is  iaoloaed  within  the  shell.  But  oil  thia  EroBnoa  posses  bj, 
not  regardiiiK  it  for  a  moment;  and  views  thia  new  knowledge  of  the  creature 
oaiy  aa  oows  look  upon  a  new  gate. 


The  impoitancQ  that  Luther  attached  to  history,  wa  have  before 
adverted  to ;  he  haa  more,  to  the  aame  purport,  in  his  pre&ce  to 
Galeatd  Capella'a  Iiistoiy  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

S^s  the  highly-renowned  Boman,  Varro,  (so  this  pre&oe  nma,)  the  beat 
inatraction  ia  that  wbioh  comlnnca  iDustoatioD  and  example  with  preoept.  For 
thm^h  Uteae  we  apprdund  the  lyeaoh  or  the  dootrine  more  deariy,  and  alao 
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ret«D  It  tne  more  readily  in  oar  memorle* ;  bat,  where  the  disconrae  is  wlthont 
illo«r«tion,  no  matter  how  just  and  exoi:llenl  it  may  be  in  iurlf,  yet  it  do™  not 
moTB  tlie  lieart  with  sui^h  power,  neither  is  it  so  ck-sr,  nor  k  cnsily  remembered. 
Hence,  we  may  see  what  a  pricelu**  value  resides  in  hiatoriea.  For  all  that  phi- 
loKpbera,  saffts,  and  the  oiilleutire  wisdom  of  humanity  can  dovise  or  teach,  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  life,  this,  history,  with  her  iDeidcntaand  eiamples,  cnfore««, 
OBusioK  it  all  to  pass  btfi>re  oiir  eyes,  so  lo  speak,  as  if  wo  onrselves  were  ou  the 
■pot,  beholding  tiiueulhinf^  inaction,  whoec  nature  WD  had  heard  before  in  doe- 
trine  or  in  precept.  There  we  learn  what  thin^  tbow  who  were  piona  and  wise 
pnraued,  what  they  shunned,  and  how  they  lived,  and  bow  it  bred  with  them,  or 
now  they  were  rewarded  ;  and  ajfuin,  how  they  lived  who  were  wicked  and  obili- 
Dsle  in  their  ignorance,  and  whiit  punishments  overtook  them. 

And  did  wo  but  think  of  it,  all  laws,  arts,  );ood  ennnselH,  wamings,  Ihreateniiuia, 
terrors. — all  solace,  strength,  inslruetioD,  foresight,  wisdom,  prudence,  together 
with  every  virtue, — flow  from  teoordu  ami  hiatoriea  as  from  a  living  fountain.  Fot 
histories  are  an  exhibition,  memorial,  and  monument  of  the  works  and  the  judg- 
menU  of  Gud  ;  how  he  upholds  and  nilea  the  world,  and  men  more  than  all, 
causing  tbelr  plana  lo  prosper  or  to  fail,  titling  them  on  high,  or  humbling  them  in 
the  dust,  according  as  tticir  deeiU  are  good  or  evil.  And  though  thcra  be 
many  who  neither  know  nor  regard  God,  yet  even  suoh  can  not  lail  to  start  back 
before  the  portrailurea  of  liislory,  and  lo  fear  lest  the  samo  evils  oomo  upon  them, 
too,  thnt  overtook  this  or  that  perwn,  whoso  course  is  graven,  aa  a  warning,  forevar 
apon  the  puj:^  of  hletory;  whereby  they  will  be  br  more  deeply  moved,  than  V 
you  should  strive  lo  restrain  and  curb  thcra  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  law,  or 
with  mere  dry  doctrine.  Sowa  read,  not  in  (he  Holy  Scriplurea  alone,  bat  id 
pngan  books  too,  how  the  men  of  old  instanced  and  held  up  to  view  the  example 
of  their  forelathers,  in  word  and  in  deed,  when  they  wished  to  arouse  the  enthu- 
aiosm  of  the  people,  or  when  on  any  occasion  they  would  teach  ond  admonish,  or 
warn  and  deter. 

Hence,  too,  historians  are  ihe  most  useful  of  men,  and  the  best  of  teachers. 
Nor  con  we  ever  accord  too  much  praise,  honor,  or  gratitude  to  them  ;  and  it 
should  be  the  work  of  the  ffreat  onea  of  Ihe  earth,  as  cmjierors,  kings,  and  the 
like,  to  causa  a  fiiilljful  record  lo  bo  made  of  the  history  of  their  own  times,  and 
lo  have  Gueh  records  sacredly  preserved  and  eel  in  onier  in  libraries.  And,  lo 
this  end,  they  should  i^pare  no  expense,  which  may  bo  needful,  to  educate  and 
maintain  those  persims  whose  talents  mark  them  out  for  tills  task. 

But  he  who  would  «Tite  history,  must  bo  a  superior  man, — lion-hearted  and 
feirk'SB  in  writing  truth.  For  meet  manage  to  pa>«  by  in  silence,  or  at  least  to 
gloss  over  the  vices  or  the  mischances  of  their  times,  to  please  great  lords  or  their 
own  friends;  or  they  give  too  high  a  place  lo  miuor,  or  it  may  be,  insignificimt 
actions ;  or  else,  from  an  overweening  love  of  country,  and  a  hatred  toward 
foreign  nations,  they  bedizen  or  befoul  hisloriea,  according  to  their  own  likea  or 
dislikes.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  suspleious  nir  jnvesla  histories,  and  God's  providence 
is  shamefully  obscured  ;  so  the  Greeks  did  in  their  perverse ntrss,  so  Ihe  Popa'a 
flaltcrops  have  done  heretofore,  and  are  now  doing,  till  it  baa  eomo  to  this,  at  laift, 
that  we  do  not  know  what  to  admit  or  what  to  reject.  Thus  the  noble,  preciou?.  . 
and  big:hest  use  of  history  is  overlooked,  and  we  have  only  r  vain  babble  and 
gossip.  And  this  is  because  the  worthy  tosh  of  wri^ng  annals  and  records  is 
open  to  every  one  without  discrimination ;  and  they  write  or  slur  over,  praise  or 
condemn,  at  their  will. 

How  important,  then,  is  it,  that  this  office  ahnuM  be  Riled  by  m^n  of  emjnenoe, 
or  at  least  by  those  who  are  worthy.  For,  inaamuoh  aa  histories  are  recorda  of 
God's  work,  that  is,  of  his  grace  and  his  displeasure,  which  men  should  believo 
with  OS  much  rea.-^on  as  if  the  same  stood  written  in  the  Bible,  surety  they  ought 
to  be  pcnucd  with  all  diligence,  truth  and  fidelity.  Thia,  however,  will,  I  fear, 
never  Come  lo  pass,  unless  the  cnnotment  which  was  in  force  with  the  Jews  bIibD 
again  btnr  sway.  Mi>!inwhilc,  we  must  rest  oontent  with  ourhistoriesastheyare, 
and  refloel  and  judi;o  for  ourselves,  as  we  peruse  them,  whether  Ihe  writer  baa 
been  w»rpcd  through  £ivor  w  prejudice,  whether  lie  praises  or  blames  either  too 
little  or  liio  much,  according  as  the  peranna  or  the  events  that  eome  under  his 
notice, please  or  displcTse  him;  just  as  in  such  a  loose  government  aa  outs,  w« 
must  endure  to  have  carriers  dilute  their  foreign  wine  with  water,  so  that  we  can 
not  buy  the  pure  growth,  bat  must  content  ourselves  with  getting  some  part  pore, 
bo  this  more  or  be  it  less. 
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»^     Luther  haa  nmch  to  say,  in  the  "  Table  Talk,"  both  on  log^c  and 
on  rhetoric. 

Logic  is  ■  lolly  art ;  It  ipcak*  direct,  whether  of  vrong  or  right,  ss  If  I  should 
ay,  "give  me  aome  drink."  But  rhetorio  odda  ornament,  as  Ihua:  "  giie  me 
oT  (he  pleasant  pieoa  In  the  celtar,  the  cnrling,  aparkling  jaice,  Ifaat  makea  the 
heart  merry," 

Logic  Irlls  na  Adit  Io  teach  ever;  thing ;  atill,  for  aU  this,  though  we  haTe 
leameii  it  bo  that  we  thoTonghl}'  nnderatand  it,  [C  doee  not,  of  itaelf,  give  na  the 
ability  to  taach  any  thing ;  for  it  U  only  an  JDntmineiit  and  a  tool,  by  meana  of 
which  we  may  imparl,  io  a  correct  and  methodioal  manner,  that  nhioh  we  already 
underGUnd  and  know.  For  inetance,  I  can  not  speak  of  mining  or  of  the  doliea 
of  the  oTemeeT  of  a  mine,  becaiue  I  neither  know  how  to  open  a  mine,  nor  how 
to  aink  a  nhaSt,  nor  can  1  tell  where  the  galleries  should  run ;  bnl,  had  1  searched 
into  ibia  matter,  and  become  fiuniliar  with  it,  I  ahonld  then  be  better  abte  to  ipeak 
on  the  anbject  than  the  aarreyor  himself.  Logic  doea  not  (iimish  the  subject  of 
which  we  ure  to  apeak,  or  the  branch  that  we  ore  to  teooh;  il  only  directs  us  hovr 
to  teaeh  sach  branch,  or  to  speakuf  sachBabjeot,in  a  just  and  appropriate  manner, 
with  method,  directness,  and  brevity. 

Logic  is  a  useful  and  a  necessary  art,  which  we  ought  with  as  mach  renion  to 
atndy  and  to  learn  oa  we  da  arithmetic  or  geometry.  And,  though  there  are  some 
heads  so  sharp  by  natore,  that  they  Con  draw  oondusiona  and  form  j  ud;^eots,  on 
almost  any  aubject,  from  thrr  itiipresuons  they  receive  from  it,  yet  this  la  an  uncer- 
tain and  a  dangeroua  gilt,  unltss  art  come  to  its  aid.  For  logic  gives  us  a  clear, 
oorrcct,  and  methodinJ  arrangement,  ahowing  ma  the  groimdt  of  our  conclusiona, 
and  liow  we  may  know,  to  a  certainty,  from  the  nature  of  the  aubject  itaelf,  what 
ia  right  or  wrong,  and  what  we  should  judge  and  decide. 

Logic  leachea,  rhetoric  mores  and  pcrsoadiv  ;  the  latter  controls  the  will,  the 
former  the  understanding.  Si.  Paul  includes  them  both,  in  Romans,  12:  T,  8  : 
"  He  that  tABcbeth,  let  him  wait  on  teaching  ;  orhothatoxhortfth.on  eihnrtation." 

The  most  exoellent  fruit  and  me  of  logic  is  to  define  and  describe  a  thing  with 
coniplelenesB  and  brevity,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  it  is.  Ilenoe,  we  should  aocustom  ouraelves  to  use  good,  pointed,  and  intel- 
ligible words,  words  that  are  in  common  use,  and  thereby  fitted  Io  call  up  and  set 
forth  tlie  matter,  so  tiiat  men  may  understand  just  what  it  includes.  And,  if  any 
man  hns  this  power,  let  hjm  give  God  the  glory,  for  it  is  a  special  gift  and  grace, 
nnce  blinded  writmga  often  disguise  their  sentimenla  designedly,  ivith  astonishing, 
fiir-fetohed,  or  obsolete  words ;  inventing  a  new  style  and  mode  of  speaking,  so 
double-sided,  donblo-tongned,  and  intonangled,  that,  when  convenient,  they  can 
head  their  langnaga  into  whatever  moaning  they  choose,  as  the  heretita  do. 

Etoquenoe  docs  not  oanaiatin  n  tinseled  flourish  of  g&udyajid  nnbmillar  words, 
hut  in  that  cboato  and  polished  eipreuion,  which,  like  a  beautiful  painting,  ahowa 
the  subject-mailer  in  a  dear,  suitable  and  every  way  admirable  light.  They  who 
coin  and  foist  in  strange  woide,  must  nlso  bring  in  atrange  and  novel  things,  aa  did 
Scot™,  with  his  "  hicoily,"  '■  uorolnolity,"  etc.,  or  the  Anabaptists,  with  their 
"immersion,"  "  purifieaUon,"  "quietism,"  oto.  IIencp,yon  should  beware,  above 
all  things,  of  those  who  make  freqtieiit  use  of  new,  nnlamiliar  and  useless  words  ; 
fbr  such  a  mode  of  speaking  is  at  war  with  all  true  eloquence. 


Luther  was  desirous,  «s  we  have  seen,  to  have  the  mathematics 
introduced  into  the  unirersities.  In  astronomy,  he  took  ground 
gainst  Copernicus.  Nevertheless  he  could  not  abide  astrology,  though 
Melancthon  m^ntained  its  truth.  Among  other  arguments  against 
it,  that  of  Auguatin  was  his  chief  stronghold,  namely,  that  Esau  and 
Jacob  were  both  born  at  the  same  time,  consequently  under  the  same 
constellation,  and  were,  nevertheless,  wholly  unUke  each  other  in  all 
respects. 
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EzerciBe  and  music  both,  Lnther  oommeods  highly ;  and  he 
opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moping  and  jojleae  teaeta  of  the  monkish 
teachera. 

It  was  idminbly  providsd  and  ordered  by  ths  Bncieiiti  that  the  people  iliDgld 
haTe  honorable  and  nwfU  modca  of  exeraie  to  reaort  to,  w  that  they  mig^t  not 
bll  into  glntlony,  lewdneaa,  aurfciting,  riotiog,  and  gambling.  AooordiiiKly,  I 
pwaaanoe  in  taTor  cJ  iheae  two  eieroiaea  and  partimea,  namdy,  tooiio,  and  ue 
kni^ti}'  sporta  of  fenciDg,  wrcatJing,  eto.;  df  whioh,  the  one  driTea  «are  «id  gloMn 
from  the  heart,  and  tha  other  gircs  a  fiill  dexekipment  to  the  Umtaa,  and  mainlaiiia 
the  body  in  health.  And  enMher  ailment  for  them  ia  Ihi*,  that  they  keep  men 
from  tippling,  lewdneaa,  cards,  and  dioe,  which,  aloi  I  are  now  ao  oommoD  every 
where,  at  court  and  ia  the  (own,  where  we  hear  nothing  but  "  fiiir  play !"  "mora 
wine  1"  and  tha  like  phraaea.  And  then,  in  their  flnah,  they  atake  yon,  perhap, 
■n  hundred  golden  or  more,  at  a  oiat.  Bo  it  goea,  whan  thoae  other  honorBUe 
cieroiBea  and  knightly  tporta  are  aoomed  and  neglected. 


MuMc  was  Luther's  joy  and  delighL 

Mnino  ia  one  of  the  Giireal  and  Iwat  ^ifti  of  Ood ;  and  Sslan  hataa  it,  not  can 
he  bear  it,  ainoe  by  ila  meana  wo  exorcue  many  lemptaljona  and  wicked  tbonghta. 
Hnno  ia  odd  of  the  beat  of  the  arta.  Hie  notes  breathe  life  into  the  worda.  It 
ehsaei  sway  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  aa  we  may  aee  by  the  Oaie  of  King  Saul. 
Some  of  oar  nobility  think  that  they  have  dime  aome  great  thinfi,  when  they  give 
three  ^laiuand  gulden  yearly  towu^  mniic.  Sad  yet  they  will  throw  away,  with- 
out acmple  pcrhapa,  thirty  thonaand  on  follice.  Kings,  princes  and  lords  most 
roaintsin  diubIc,  (for  itis  the  duty  of  great  potentatw  and  monarcha  to  uphcJd 
exoellenl,  liberal  arta,  as  well  aa  lawa,)  maamuch  as  the  common  people  and  priiate 
iodiTidnalB  denre  it,  and  would  have  it  if  their  meana  were  anfBcienL  Mnua  ia 
the  beet  aolaoe  to  a  wearied  man;  through  it,  the  heartia  again  qaialed,qnickened, 
and  refteabed  j  aa  that  one  aaya,  in  Vir^ : 

"  Tu  ealamat  m|W«  Itmt,  igt  Ser*  «w«u." 

Do  yon  play  the  ur,  and  I  will  ring  the  verae. 

Mnaic  ia  a  half-discipline,  and  it  li  a  teacher;  it  makes  men  gentler  and  milder, 
more  mannerly  and  more  rational.  And  even  poor  vioLniata  or  organisla  do  oa 
this  aervioe,  ^ey  show  na  what  a  noble  and  eicellatit  art  mnaia  is,  *■  we  can 
distingnish  white  the  better  if  we  place  black  beside  it. 

On  the  ITthof  Deoember,  ]  538,  while  Dr.  M.  Lather  was  ei 
mnmciana  at  hja  houae,  who  anag  many  sweet  tones  and  lolly 
darned,  in  hia  rapture :  "  If  in  uiia  lib  onr  Lord  Ood  has  scattered  around  and 
heaped  upon  na  anoh  noble  (pfts,  what  will  it  be  in  that  immortal  life,  where  all  ia 
perieotion  and  fiiUnGW  of  delight  ?  Bat  here  we  have  only  the  beginning,  the 
materia  prima,  I  hare  always  loved  mnatc.  lie  who  knows  this  art  is  in  the 
right  Grame,  and  titled  for  every  good  pumit  We  oan  not  do  withoal  mnaic  in 
our  eohools.  A  schoolmaster  mast  know  how  to  ling,  or  I  would  not  allow  him  : 
to  teach.  Nor  ooghl  we  to  ordain  yoang  theolt^^ians  to  the  aaered  affioo,  onleM 
they  have  fir«  been  well-tried  and  practiced  in  the  art  in  the  school."  As  th^ 
aang  a  cantata  of  Bonffel's,  Lulher  was  filled  with  emotion  and  wondw,  praiaing  it 
bii^ly.  He  then  said :  "  Suoh  a  cantata  it  ia  not  in  my  power  to  oompoae,  even 
thon^Ishoaldtrytomynlmost;  aor,OD  the  other  hand,  conldSenfiel  expoonda 

dm  aa  well  as  I.  For  the  mfto  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  of  divera  kinds;  soinoDe 
y  there  are  difiercnt  members.  But  no  one  ia  contented  with  his  own  ^ft,  tio 
raie  nats  satislied  with  what  Ood  has  bertowed  npMi  him,  Km-  all  wish  tobe,ii<rt 
membera  merely,  but  the  whole  body. 

Mario  is  a  bir,  glorioiv  gift  of  God ;  and  it  Ilea  very  Dear  to  theology.    I  wonH 

not  part  with  my  small  bculty  of  mnaia  fitr  vast  poascsnona.    We  ahould  praclioa 

the  young  continoaily  in  ^  art,  for  it  will  make  ^le  and  polUied  men  of  them. 

ainfdug  ia  the  best  art  and  exwciae.    It  haa  ttolbing  in  oommcm  with  Ihs 
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world  ;  it  ia  br-mnoved  from  the  jar  and  wrangling  of  tbeooiirt  and  Ibe  lawniit. 
Stogen,  too,  are  neisr  orerwhelmed  with  care,  bat  aN  jojAil ;  and,  with  their 
^gins.  the;  drive  oare  out  and  away." 

Andhe  nid  farther  ;  ''  How  comes  It  to  piaa  that,  in  oamal  things,  we  have 
•a  many  a  fine  poem,  and  ao  man;  a  aweet  lonK,  while,  in  apiritoal  things,  all  is  so 
Mid  and  listleat"  He  then  recited  some  German  odn,  The  Toomsment,  b; 
Bollen,  etc.  "Ihold  this  to  be  the  nsuon,  as  St.  Paal  bu  eiprened  it,  In 
Romans,  T :  S3 ;  '  I  sea  anotber  law  warriog  in  my  members,'  a  law  tliat  will  not 
he  overoonK,  and  that  doea  not  yield  ap  ila  power  so  readily  as  does  the  law  in 
thesool.  If  any  onadespises  musie,  as  all  the  fanatics  do,  I  can  not  conSde  in 
him.  For  mn^  is  a  gift  and  bnlovment  of  Ood  ;  it  does  not  proceed  fVom  man. 
And  it  drive*  awav  the  devil,  and  majiea  men  happy;  in  it,  we  forget  all  anger, 
losoi'Iousnees,  pride,  and  every  vice.  Next  to  theolc^  I  rank  mnsio,  and  hold  it 
In  alnwat  eqaal  hooor.  For  loolt  how  David  and  oUlioly  men  have  uttwed  their 
kesrenly  medilatlaDa  in  verse,  rhyme  and  scog.     Quid  pan*  timpari  regnat 

I  am  convinced  that  my  readen  would  feel  a^rieved,  were  I  to 
offer  them  an  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  Luther.  In  &ct, 
were  any  apolc^  in  place,  it  would  be  for  my  having  omitted  so 
much ;  imd  this  I  have  doue  because  I  feared  lest  I  might  communi- 
cate some  paasagea  that  we  were  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  with. 
Among  Buch  I  would  place  the  admirable  preface  to  the  little  book, — 
the  book  which  he  compoeed  at  the  same  time  with  the  wriUngs 
above  cited, — the  shorter  catechism. 

Who  will  not  be  delighted  to  recognize  this  great  man  as  a 
reformer  of  German  educatjon,  also  ?  His  admonitions  have  reached 
the  hearts  of  myriads  of  our  countrymen,  awakened  many  sleeping 
conadencea,  and  strengthened  many  feeble  bands ;  his  utterances  have 
been  to  both  princes  and  people  as  the  voice  of  God. 

And  he  has  deserved  such  confidence  in  the  fullest  measure,  because 
he  also  received  into  his  own  heart,  so  abundantly,  that  &ilh  which 
wosketh  by  love.  What  could  not  such  a  divinely-governed,  and  un- 
tiring love  accomplish,  seconded  as  it  was  by  such  great  gifle  ;  so  clear 
an  eye,  so  sound  an  undeisUnding,  such  aptness  for  the  languages, 
such  creative  skill  in  speech,  such  a  soaring  ima^pnation,  and  such 
profound  speculation  !  Who  among  all  of  Luther's  contemporariee 
can  compare  with  him  in  genuine,  comprehensive  culture  ?  Only  let 
us  not  guage  culture  with  the  measuring-rod  of  the  Latinized  school 
pedant,  neither  with  that  of  the  Mephiatophelian  scoffer ;  for  we  have 
to  do  with  large  spiritual  ^fls,  which  were  brought  into  the  serrios  of  . 
a  consecrated,  determined,  irresialible  will, — a  will  made  free  by  the 
Son,  a  will  that  governed  itself^  inasmuch  as  it  purposed  to  serve 
Ood,  and  Qod's  will  alone. 

'  Oa  Ibts  bead,  also  unpars  Lutlier'i  kttar  Ic  Lonli  BtnlAl,  mosktan  10  lb*  Dnks  of  Bava. 
tia.    DaWMte,  4,  WO 

So.  11.— [Vol.  TV.,  No.  S.}--aB. 
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I«l*  Piluip*]  ((  n—nu  nill  Bobool,  BoMOD. 


In  tiiis  age  of  tteam,  when  utility  tni  t 
compelled  to  yield  to  preteouon  sod  bun;,  iiTeq>eotive  of  podUva 
gftin  or  loss  to  the  oommiuiity,  m  one  thing  oonneoted  irith  school 
edncatioQ  seeiOB  to  have  Coffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the  woold-ba 
refonoers  or  "  new  lights "  among  the  teadierg  of  our  timee,  than 
penmanthip,  or  the  metfaoda  of  teadung  it  in  Bahools.  And,  oonso- 
qnentl;,  the  handwriting  of  onr  jonng  men  ia  tbtj  inferior  to  that 
of  the  last  generation,  oonqnnng  like  olaaBSB  with  like.  Tliie  may 
be  shown  by  oomparing  the  rignatntes  to  the  DeolaratJon  of  Ind» 
pendenoe,  or  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  aa  th^ 
were  enrolled  at  the  dose  of  the  Bevotntionary  War,  with  any  simi* 
lar  nnmber  of  signatures  to  any  pnblio  document  of  the  present  day. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  d^rtment  of  elementary 
ednoation  has  lost  nothing  of  ila  importance,  either  podUre  or  rela^ 
tm,  by  the  introdnotion  into  the  aohools  of  a  Taiiety  of  other  stodiea, 
— studies  nnqneitionably  nsefnl,  bat  not  to  be  pmsned  at  the  sacriAee 
of  a  good  handwriting,  whaterer  &eir  grade  or  ohaiaotnr.  Hen  may 
lire  and  thrive,  ocoapy  responsible  and  osefiil  poatitma  in  soeie^, 
swve  their  fhllow-men,  become  good  patriots,  philanthropists,  and 
Christians,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  geometry  or  physiology, 
bnt  to  write  ille^bly  or  badly  is  almost  to  forfeit  one^  respectability. 
Of  conrse,  there  are  ezceptJons  to  the  rale.  We  all  know  indiridn- 
als,  eminent  Ibr  their  talents,  knowledge,  and  positioD,  whose  hand* 
writing  is  ss  diffioolt  to  dedpher  as  the  hieroglyphios  of  ISgypt; 
men  who  seem  to  glory  in  this  peonliarity,  and  who  lose  nothing  in 
the  publia  estimation  from  its  indolgence.  Still,  they  are  not  soitable 
examples  for  others,  iQ  this  respect.  No  merchant  woold  employ 
them  in  his  connting-room ;  no  author  would  choose  such  for  smana- 
enaee;  and  eorely  they  would  be  the  last  plaoed  in  the  teacher^ 
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We  mutt,  ttierefbm,  BSBome  that  it  is  as  indiepoisiible  to  writt 
mil  u  to  do  any  othw  thing  well.  This  idea  weu  believed  and  pr&> 
dsed  upon  nntil  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean  ago.  When  what 
ig  wiled  the  ■'  doublo-headed  syBtem  "  was  uaivenatiy  prevalent  in 
the  public  sohoolB  of  the  then  town  of  Boston,  the  writing-master 
was  appointed  on  account  of  his  supposed  dexterity  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship,  and  no  one  waa  ehoaen,  either  master  or  assistant,  who 
was  act  himself  a  good  penman.  And  iriut  was  the  consequence? 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  became  distingoished  tor  the  I>eaut7  of 
their  chirography.  Tbej  needed  no  better  Tecommendation  to  the 
favor  of  merchants  in  distant  cities,  than  to  have  been  educated  at 
one  of  them.  It  is  true,  the  range  of  their  attainments  was  not 
extensive ;  bnt  what  they  professed  to  do  they  did  well ;  and  when 
they  left  school  for  the  coonting-room,  they  were  pcpared  to  enter 
upon  the  first  steps  of  a  buMnes  life,  to  the  satis&odon  of  their 
employers,  and  with  a  ntional  prospect  of  personal  sucoeea. 

It  must  be  acknotriedged  tliat  thb  preparation  was  obtaiQed  at  too 
great  a  cost  of  time  and  labor  to  Uie  teacher,  and  that  more  occupa- 
tion should  have  been  furnished  to  the  pupil ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
b«ed  that  this  was  before  the  introdootion  of  metallio  pens  into  the 
Bcdiools,  when  two  persons — the  master  and  the  ndier — were  obliged 
to  make  and  mend  a  thousand  qmtl  pens  a  day  in  a  ungle  sohool; 
which  service  occupied  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  time  as  to 
leave  bnt  little,  comparatively,  ibr  other  duties.  Beeides,  there  were 
two  lai^  apartments  in  each  building,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  iostmoUon  in  Beading,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  (oooadoo- 
ally)  Composition ;  and  the  other  to  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  — 
a  portion  of  the  scholars  attending  one  department  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  other  in  the  afternoon — alternating  between  the 
two.  But,  if  the  very  most  was  not  made  of  the  honra  in  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  a  greater  evil  was  avoided —  that  of  an 
excess  of  leesons  for  study,  not  only  in  the  school  halls,  but  at  the 
fireside  at  home.  Tttie  evil  practice  has,  of  late,  attained  such  a 
point  as  to  threaten  the  health  and  life  of  the  children,  and  to  entul 
upon  the  oommnnity  a  race  of  enfeebled  beings,  crushed  or  enervated 
in  body,  by  overloading  and  overworking  the  mind,  while  little  or  no 
physical  relazaliou  or  exercise  is  allowed,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  nnnatnrat  prooess. 

In  some  respects  the  system  of  these  schools  has  been  improved; 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  Hassachnsctts  have  fol> 
lowed,  or  are  following,  the  lead  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  well  to 
hire  me  head,  and  make  him  iteponable  fbr  the  oonditioD  of  all  Uie 
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departmeots ;  but  where  tluslut  thing  is  not  done,— where  Ui«a«r* 
enl  teuhen  of  k  Urge  school  act  independently  of  the  priDcipal 
teacher,  —  the  amiigemeiit  maj  prove  to  be  a  retrograde  step ;  and 
this,  ia  tket,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  some  of  the  sdiools 
abont  ns  and  ebewhere. 

Bat,  on  the  particular  topic  nnder  consideration,  —  the  ralae  of 
penmanship,  and  its  present  deterioration,  —  I  havg  some  additional 
ranarks  to  make,  and  some  riewe  to  offer,  corroboratiTe  of  my  own, 
from  other  quarters. 

Edwakd  Etxeitt  is  mdd>ted  to  the  pnblio  schools  of  Boston  fiir 
his  early  education.  His  handwriting  ia  not  only  perfectly  legible, 
bat  neat  sad  handsome.  In  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  at  a  school- 
gtthering  in  the  city,  he  says,  —  allnding  to  the  subject  of  writing, 
as  tsoght  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  —  "  that  beantiful  old  Boston 
handwriting,  which,  if  X  do  not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  iuoora- 
tion  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement),  been 
changed  vtry  little  for  tAs  tetter."  And  this  sentiment,  divested  of 
the  Governor's  coorteoos  manner,  meana,  I  presume,  "  has  been 
changed  "  eery  vtuchfor  tie  toorie. 

HxNBi  WiLUAKs  (late  JKTiior),  for  seventeen  years  principal  of 
the  WinUirop  School  in  Boston,  and  second  to  no  one  of  the  poblie 
t«acherB  in  the  beanty  of  his  penmanship,  —  acquired  under  the 
instmotion  of  Bbnjamih  Holt,  formerly  of  the  Uayhew  School, — 
says,  in  an  article  on  Writing,  in  the  MaaacAuteltt  Teacher  for 
Nov.,  1855  :  "  Writing  is  ao  indtatirie  art,  which  requires  a  oarefol 
and  exact  Gaining,  ^e  eye  sod  the  hand,  the  taste  and  the  jndg- 
ment,  are  constantly  employed  in  prododng  the  deored  resnlt,  nndl 
the  hand  baa  atttuned  a  cunning  which  enables  it  to  execute,  almost 
mechanically,  every  required  movement.  We  mean  that  volition 
booomes  ao  rapid,  that  exeoation  seems,  afler  long  practice,  to  be  but 
the  habit  of  the  hand;  illnstrated  thus  by  Pope : 

'I^nieea 


<^ffii'"g  to  'writing'  the  technical  meamog  which  is  oA«t  asrigned 
to  it.  This  art  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  a  mental  operation. 
At  first  the  mental  operation  needs  as  much  to  be  watched  over  and 
aided  as  the  mechamoal  operation  of  the  hand  j  indeed,  mooh  more. 
You  give  a  ohild  a  letter  to  imitate.  What  is  the  prooesa  whidi  the 
task  involvea?  He  obaeiree  the  dtaraoter,  but  not  with  the  practised 
eye,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  penman.    He  th«i  attempts  to  put 
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into  form  and  ontlma  his  oirn  idea  of  tbe  letter.  The  resDlt  le  r  f«a- 
ble  ftbortion.  He  tries  Rgain  and  again.  Hia  teacher  irill  tell  him, 
we  think,  if  ha  is  judioioos,  to  do  it  sloirlj,  until  he  is  quite  ntocee^ 
Alt.  Thofle  who  have  had  mnch  exporieooe  in  teaching  young  diil- 
drea,  will  credit  the  assertion,  that  it  will  geaerally  require  two  of 
Uiree  years'  training  befbre  the  fifty-two  oharacters  of  the  large  and 
small  alphabets  are  mastered.  Hurrying  only  retards  tlie  child's 
progress.  After  he  has  learned,  by  long  and  careful  paioBtaking,  to 
imitate  these  forms,  he  tlten  learns  to  combine  them;  to  exercise 
his  jndgment  in  spacing  the  characters ;  to  discern  the  fitness  of  their 
relatiTe  leogths  and  proportions ;  and  to  preserve  carefully  an  exact 
parallelism  ia  their  formation." 

The  fbllowing  article,  from  a  late  Boston  paper,  —  I  know  not  what 
one,— is  CTideatiy  the  work  of  as  individual  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  as  far  as  Wrttinff  is  ooocemed, —  although  I  dissent  from 
his  views  of  what  is  doing  b  AritAmetic,  believing  that  that  subject 
reouves  at  least  as  much  atteotion  in  the  sohools  as  it  can  fairly 
claim ;  —  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  testimony  to  strengthen 
my  position : 

"  FcniAiiSHiP.  —  Within  the  present  generation  there  has  been 
more  deterioration  in  penmanship  than  in  any  other  branch  of  educa- 
tion. In  days  of  yore  a  good,  round,  legible  handwriting  was  oos- 
ndered  indi^tensable  to  our  youth;  and  our  &theis,  if  they  could 
get  DO  more  of  an  education,  were  pretty  sure  to  understand  Aritib- 
metio  as  &r  as  the  Bule  of  Three,  and  to  write  a  good  hand.  And 
we  are  heteradozioal  eoongh  to  believe  that  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  bunnees,  that  education,  limited  as  it  was,  is  preferable  to  tht 
oiamming  which  boys  undergo  now-a-days,  to  the  neglect  of  chiro^ 
raphy,  and  the  mmple  rules  of  Arithmetic.        «         •        «        « 

■■  Why  are  the  writers  of  the  present  day  less  rapid  and  less  legible, 
ohirographioally,  than  they  were  fiHy  or  even  twenty  years  ago  7  We 
answer,  first,  because  they  are  not  properly  taught.  A  writing-master 
in  the  olden  time  always  insisted  upon  three  pobts — first,  that  the 
pupil  should  commence  with,  and  be  drilled  npon,  large  letters,  until 
he  knew  how  to  shape  them  regularly  and  well ;  seoondly,  that  there 
should  be  a  rotundity  to  all  the  letters  which  admit  of  it;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  pupil,  in  school,  should  always  write  slowly.* 


n  fcUgv  lo  Uidi  rmfa  pUost."  - 
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"Now  mirk  dte  ooonqoeiKe  of  audi  toMhi^.  Ilie  pn^  mide 
■tnight  marks  nntil  he  oonid  make  mllj  etni^t  0De«,  and  write 
tbem  parallel  to  eaoh  otlier.  llieii  he  wu  advanced  to  eurre  lettos, 
and  finally  to  those  letters  oombioed  of  straight  lines  and  onrree. 
He  was  required  to  consome  an  hour  in  writing  his  oop;  of  twelve 
lines,  or  one  line  in  five  minate&  By  this  slownesB  his  eye  became 
aocostomed  to  ibrm.  AfW  writing  angle  letters,  he  was  taught  to 
write  words,  and  then  seatanoee,  and  for  the  first  year  oi  two  he  was 
kept  exolu^vely  upon  what  the  schoolmasters  call  large  hand.  Then 
he  was  allowed  to  write  oopiai  of  a  mediom  hand,  and  finally  of  fine 
band. 

"  No  flourishing  wu  then  allowed  upon  copy-books.  Boys  were 
not  taught  to  draw  omicbological  i^ecimeiis  witii  the  pen,  nor  to  use 
the  pen  tor  any  other  Uiaa  its  proper  purpose.  They,  therefore,  oame 
ftom  school  le^ble  penmen.  Of  oouise  the  reader  will  tA.  what  is 
the  cause  of  more  illegibility  in  penmanship  now?     We  propose  to 

"  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  new  race  of  writiog-mastefB  ap- 
peared on  \iia  stage,  who  proposed  to  make  tiieir  pupils  exchange  a 
very  bad  for  a  very  good  style  of  writing  in  from  ten  to  twenty  les- 
sons. They  called  their  ayateme  by  inappropriate  names,  such  as 
'  anti-angular,'  and  the  like.  For  a  time  they  olaimed  to  be,  and  on 
the  surface  appeared  to  be,  soooessfiiL  The]!  systems,  mainly  pro- 
ftasing  to  be  anti-angular,  were  peculiarly  a  combination  of  strai^t 
marks  and  very  acute  angles,  so  as  to  destroy  the  proper  rotundity 
of  the  letters.  An  inoautioos  observer,  from  &e  pains  that  they 
took  to  make  their  pupils  observe  me  in  the  fbrraation  of  the  lettem, 
would  say  that  their  handwiitiog  looked  better  after  the  twenty  les- 
sons than  b^ore ;  but,  if  he  would  attempt  to  read  it,  he  would  find 
the  new  hand  more  illegible  than  the  old. 

"  Hultitudes  were  duped  in  this  manner,  and,  baving  expended 
their  money  and  their  time,  soon  after  relapsed  into  the  old  hand 
whioh  they  had  previously  acquired,  and  such  did  not  again  tmiMe 
the  writing-masters  who  teaoh  ia  a  very  few  leesons.  Hat  experi- 
•noe  taught  the  people,  what  they  ought  to  have  discovered  by  a 
little  refloetion,  that  obirography  is  a  meehanioal  art,  and  needs  long- 
oontinoed  practice  to  make  its  subject's  good  penman.  To  make  a 
bad  penman  into  a  good  one,  in  fVom  too  to  twmty,  or  even  in  a  hun- 
dred lessons,  is  predsely  similar  to  giving  a  boy  a  skilful  use  of  Uie 
plane  in  just  so  many  bonis.  Nay,  worse  than  that;  for  the  plans 
can  be  skilfully  managed  by  an  eye  oompetent  to  judge  of  smooth- 
oesB  alone;  but  the  penman  must  appreciate  size,  fijrm,  r^ularity. 
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and  iMaatj.  Unless  he  docs  all  this,  his  peamanahip  wOl  be  pow; 
and  ho  must  not  only  appreoUte  these  qualities,  but  be  able  to  exe- 
oate  them  in  hia  oopy.  Talk  of  imparting  this  in  tneaty  lessons! 
The  propoution  is  umpi;  absurd.  If  he  has  a  correct  tast«  and  a 
£uiOj  for  ohiiogtaphj,  he  irill  get  a  good  haadwriting  by  years  of 
attention,  and  thw  he  may  write  fast  without  wiitiag  illegibly. 
There  is  no  shorter  road  to  good  penmanship,  maogre  the  preteoBioDB 
of  quaoks  and  sciolists." 

Another  reason  for  the  falling  t^  in  the  quality  of  the  writing  of 
the  present  day  is,  I  apprehend,  a  low  estimate  of  its  value  in  the 
miadB  of  those  who  appoint  the  teachers.*  If  the  candidate  is  found 
to  ba  what  is  called  a  "good  scholar,"  de&oienoy  in  penmanship  is 
hardly  cmmdered  a  bar  to  his  election ;  although  to  write  well  is  u 
esBential  a  qualifioalion  in  a  good  t«aoher  of  a  common  school,  is 
profideney  in  any  one  of  the  studies  embraced  in  the  sohool  eoniee. 
There  ghonld  be  an  aolcnowledged  standard  by  which  to  detenuins 
merit  in  this  important  branch  of  leaning.  The  spirita  of  the  past 
renowned  penmen  of  England  and  out  own  country  should  be  evoked, 
—  Champion,  Milne,  Tileaton,  Carter,  Fox,  the  Webbs,  Holt,  and 
others,  possessed  like  them  of  undisputed  skill  in  teaching  and 
executing  good  writing.  If  oandidates  for  places  could  make  no 
approaoh  to  a  good  degree  of  skill  like  theirs,  they  should  not  be 
ohoeen.  Let  the  voice  of  the  community  resolutely  demand  this,  and 
h  woald  be  fordioomiug.  It  is  attiunable  by  moat  of  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers, — on  the  condition  of  determined  resolution  and 
perseverance ;  and  they  who  are  nnable  or  unwilling  thus  to  seoore 
it,  would  do  well  to  adopt  some  other  sphere  of  labor. 

In  pointing  oat  the  details  in  the  method  of  teaohing  penmanship, 
I  should  accept  most  of  the  sentiments  and  suggestions  quoted  above 
&)m  the  Boston  newspaper,  not  only  fbr  their  being  time-honored, 
but  because  they  are  consonant  with  methods  that  have  been  found 

*  It  ia  poeslbk  that  onr  tUhen  azaggcimted  the  wortli  of  good  writing  ;  ImM 
tha  effint  at  th^  eetlmatt  of  it  on  Ifae  joang  ns  highly  benefieial.  It  aunlei 
their  enthnsLiiEm  and  thmr  meat  eamait  cdbtts,  wUIb  they  wMte,  as  oneof  thsir 
"  paaee  "  tat  "  Seleotmai-day,"  in  a  style  or  pecAot  b«au^ : 

•■  ThcM  Uiliw  l>Mr  Blgttr  migr  vftb  mv  ■ 
The  Sword,  Uw  flcHptn,  ■ad  Uui  Pan  j 
yfbo  can  tba  Leut  of  Ibeie  oomaind. 
In  thg  flnl  nnk  or  Fame  ihall  Hand ! " 

Aietiralof  a  portico  of  tMi  qurit  voald  be  »  dtoidsd 
pTSTBlent  apatlij  on  the  gat^eot. 
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Boccessliil  whererer  they  ban  been  Bteadily  pnotised.  Aa  in  Dnir- 
ing,  BO  io  Writing,  tlie  straight  lioe  sbonid  ooiutitate  the  first  lesson, 
ud  should  be  practised  till  the  pupil  c&n  form  it  perfectly.  He 
shoald  have  a  clear  and  distlDCt  model  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  from 
Uie  firet  mark  to  the  last  lesson  in  finished  penmanship.  Let  the 
strokes  be  made  in  pain,  thus  :  //^ ;  it  will  aid  him  to  secure  perfect 
parallelism,  or  equality  of  slope.  ^Riis  accomplished,  the  stroke  with 
*  cmve  at  the  bottom  follows,  thns :  /* ;  next,  tiie  first  element  of 
the  small  ^,  thus :  4*;  then  the  seoond  element,  thus :  i*;  next  the 
o* ;  then  the/  *.  He  is  now  prepared  to  practise  on  the  f  and  all  the 
letters  formed  from  the  ffj  — ^j  »,  9,  0'-  I<et  him  next  practise  on 
all  the  letters  whose  elements  he  has  become  fiuniliar  with,  namely, 
a,  i/,  a,  Aj  <; /,'  ^  wt,  n,  c,A,  <  «,  «*;  dividing  them  into  sev- 
eial  portions  for  practice ;  and,  finally,  the  others,  whicli  are  mon  w 
less  irregular :  as,  ^,  c,  e,  /,  4,  t,/,  d,  -v,  iHj  m^e,  a  ,  also 
broken  into  divisions. 

Having  thos  mastered  the  small  alphabet,  he  may  pan  to  the 
oapitalB,'"  either  broken  up  into  their  elements,  or  taken  whole  in 
their  alphabetical  order.  If  ^e  drilling  np  to  this  point  has  been 
saooesBiul,  be  may  attempt  the  full-formed  capitals  at  once.  After 
sufficient  practice  on  the  single  letters,  small  and  large,  he  is  pre< 
pared  for  combinations.  Let  him  then  join  an  «n  to  each  of  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a«  o/m-,  ^tn  j  &o.,  following  this 
oombination  with  a  still  further  practice  of  the  9n  oonnected  with 
each  of  the  other  letten,  large  and  small,  tfans:  ©'^^ana, 
^^tn^n^  ,  &a.  This  method,  well  persevered  in,  will  haTS  prepared 
him  for  what  teachera  call  joiaing,"  or  joining  band ;  in  it  we  b^;iii 
to  introduce  io  tlie  copies  sentiment,  facta  in  History,  Geography, 
Art,  Chronology,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  siaglo  line,  and  make 
it  the  vehicle  of  important  Bcrapa  of  knowledge,  whiiA  the  pnpil 
inevitably  stores  away  in  bis  memory,  for  use  in  all  f^iture  time. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that,  on  taking  up  joining, 
yon  should  innst  on  attenlioD  to  everything  io  the  copy ;  not  merely 
the  dotting  of  the  *'(,  and  orosang  the  f'(,  bat  to  the  punctuation, — 

1  Ihii  maj  b«  oalled  If d.  1  in  the  nriM  of  oopias  ;  *  tUa  ITo.  2 ;  '  Ho.  8 ; 
•No.4;  'No.  6;  •Ho.  flj  'Ho.  7;  'Ho.  8  ;  'Ho.  8  ;  "No.  10  j  "JNoi. 
Hi  "No.  12;    "Ho.  18. 
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ftHoviDg  DO  oonuna,  i^oBtroplie,  admirfttion  mkrk,  qaeatioo,  or  other 
poiDt  due,  to  be  omitted,  Althou^  this  mj  not,  striotlj  speaking, 
belong  to  the  teaidtiDg  of  penm&nahip,  it  ahonld  not  be  aepuntted 
from  it  when  thought  ie  to  be  expregaed  in  vhat  ie  written ;  and  the 
iojaaotion  ia  introdooed  here  bectnse  of  the  very  general  L^lect  of 
the  nutter  in  the  sohoob. 

Bequire,  also,  the  name  of  the  writer,  with  the  date,  oorreotljr 
pointed,  too,  to  be  plaoed  at  \be  foot  of  every  page  in  the  writing- 
book. 

After  a  pntodce  oontinned  till  the  prinoiplea  are  mastered  in  all 
the  relations  into  whiah  they  may  be  introdooed,  let  the  medium 
hand"  be  attempted,  with  little  variation  in  the  style  of  the  letters, 
excepting  in  the  siie.  Next  the  fine  huid,>'  which  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary  business  of  praotioal  life. 

Aj  nothing  aeqiured  by  teaching  and  b«ning  oan  be  long  retained 
but  by  careful  practice,  a  general  system  of  (so  to  oall  them)  reriews 
should  be  adopted;  thus;  when  No.  1  of  the  series  of  copiee  has 
been  well  mastered,  let  it  be  etill  praotued  on  the  left-band  page  of 
the  oopy-book,  and  No.  2  be  commenced  on  the  ri^t;  this  conqnered, 
let  No.  S  Uke  the  plaoe  of  No.  2  on  the  ri^t,  and  No.  2  fall  back 
to  the  left-band  page;  and  thoa  onward,  till  No.  13  —  the  large 
jmning  hand — be  reached.  Let  the  oopiea  be  arranged  alphabet- 
ioally,  and  the  whole  alphabet  be  oarried  throngh  several  times  befbre 
the  next  grade  —  the  medium  hand — is  undertaken,  and  this  in  like 
manner  till  fine  band  bo  iotrodaced;  the  same  order  of  grafting  as 
before  still  continued  —  large  hand  on  the  right,  to  half-joining  (Na 
12)  on  tbelefl;  medium  on  the  ri^t  to  large  on  the  left ;  and  fine  on 
the  right  to  medium  on  the  left.  In  this  manner  all  that  the  pupil 
gains  is  retained,  and  the  whole  system  held  together  as  by  the  links 
of  a  chain. 

[HkB  nse  of  the  pencil  and  slate  precedes  that  of  the  pen ;  and, 
generally,  the  form  of  the  figures  used  in  numbers  is  learned  before 
writing  wi^  a  pen  is  begun.  But,  if  you  would  have  them  figorea 
finished  with  taste  and  beauty,  let  them  be  inolnded  in  your  regular 
leBSOQS  in  the  oopy-books.  And,  to  secure  this  with  certainty,  let. 
Bay,  every  eighth  page  be  devoted  to  figures;  and,  if  yon  do  not  "set 
the  copiee  "  in  Uie  books  yourself,  let  the  books,  when  new,  be  marked 
with  an  F  on  one  side  of  every  fi>nrth  teaf|  that  the  figure  copies  may 
not  be  forgotten.  If  the  pupils  in  your  school  who  write  are  few, 
set  the  copies  for  them.    They  will  enjoy  it,  and  strive  the  more  to 

MNo.14;    «Ho.l6. 
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ImiUte  your  style,  aai  vrill  doabtlMi  inproTO  tha  &ater  &r  it.  But 
it  the  writers  are  too  nanMroos  fior  this,  write  the  ec^es, — don't 
we  engraved  diwb, — M  w«U  u  powiblo,  on  ilipi  of  paper  putad  to 
cud  or  puteboud ;  kod  reqnin  the  pnpil,  when  writing,  to  point  the 
tare  finger  of  the  left  butd  at  every  letter  or  fignre  before  attempting 
to  make  it  himself,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  write  like  his  teacher. 

If  your  own  writing  sboold  not  satisfy  yon  as  a  model,  prooure 
Mts  of  the  old  BoBlon  Blips,  even  though  engraved. 

We  have  thus  run  over  all  the  steps  in  the  order  of  the  tesaons; 
and  general  and  bnnnew-like  praotioe  is  now  to  follow.  Portions  of 
well-Beleoted  poetiy  may  oooaeionatly,  at  this  Mage,  take  the  place  of 
tiie  single-line  ODpies,  intermitting  with  mercantile  forms,  bii<^  as 
Iteoeipts,  Bills  of  Pareels,  Notes  of  Hand  in  variety,  Bills  of  Bx- 
diange,  Aoooonts  Cnrrent,  Invoioes,  &o.,  in  general  nae,  every  step  j 

in  which  will  tend  to  qualify  the  boy  £>r  what  he  will  have  ocoasion 
to  know  and  to  nse,  on  emerging  &om  the  sebool-vogm  and  entwing 
Dti  the  career  of  manliood.  If  convenient,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  ioBtniction  and  praotioe  with  the  pen  in  the  varioos  kinds  of 
printing ;  at  least,  as  Ar  as  the  large  and  small  letters  in  Roman 
and  Italio  are  oonoemed ;  *  and  would  often  be  found  of  important  | 

we  on  leaving  sohool. 

In  utting  to  write,  the  left  side  of  the  body  shodd  be  partially  | 

tuned  toward  tbe  table,  desk,  or  fbrra,  tonobtng  it  gently,  but  not  I 

pressing  it,  while  the  ri^t  arm  ahonld  be  drawn  nearly  to  the  other  ' 

ride  of  the  body.     The  pen  should  be  held  with  some  degree  of  6e^  | 

dom  under  and  between  the  nail  of  the  thomb  and  that  of  the  seoond  [ 

Soger,  while  the  fore  finger  falls  upon  the  pen  to  steady  it  and  aid  in 
guiding  its  motion  ;  tlte  first  and  second  fingers  to  be  k^t  as  netjrly 
straight  as  practicable ;  the  thumb  to  be  bent  The  third  and  fourth 
fingers  should  rest,  partially  bent,  under  the  others,  for  their  support, 
jet  permitting  the  latter  to  play  easily  over  thorn;  and  Uie  top  of 
the  pen  should  incline  toward  the  dioolder,  thus  bringing  the  nib  to 
press  squarely  on  the  paper. 

With  begiimert  it  is  essential  to  insist  en  a  nni&nn  observance  of 
tUs  manner  of  holding  the  pen.  It  is  deemed  by  persons  of  experi' 
fuoe,  teachers  and  utHi-teachers,  to  be  the  true  method,  approving 
itself  to  tosto  as  well  as  to  utility,  Sut  if  pupils,  when  first  felling 
Wider  your  care,  have  already,  by  the  indulgence  of  years  in  bad 
h>l»ts  of  holding  the  pea,  rendered  the  task  of  oorreeting  them  neariy 

*  TMi  «u  doDft  in  the  sohools  half  a  oentory  ago,  with  the  additioD  of  Qv- 
aaatfoX  and  Old  Ei^iah. 
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hopelcffi, — upeiuidlf  if  Utej  h«.Te  moqnired  >  good  htndwritiiig,— 
it  ia  better  to  ftllow  them  to  oootinoe  holding  it  in  the  way  that  has 
become  to  them  the  euieat  <tiid  most  mooeisfal,  leat  aq  attempt  to 
improre  it  shoold  impur  the  qiuUty  of  Ih^  writing.  We  have 
Bometimea  found  paiBons  holding  the  pen  in  the  moot  nngrBceibl  and 
urhwatd  fashion,  aod  yet  writing  elegantly,  who,  on  being  reqaiied 
to  adopt  the  legitimate  mode,  have  degeneiated  into  a  stiff  and  gtaoo- 
1ms  Btyle. 

I  have,  thus  &r,  apoken  only  of  writing  in  MpyAtodka ;  bnt  the 
addititm  of  lessons  and  praotioe  on  tiie  blaek-board  would  prove  a 
very  effective  auxiliary.  ,A5  &r  as  yoor  school  airaQgementa  will 
admit  of  it,  toaoh  in  cUutei.  Staoding  in  front  of  the  board,  write 
the  model  in  large,  lair  abanuters,  and  require  as  many  papils  aa  the 
board  will  aooommodate  to  imitate  it.  Othen  may  use  their  sUttt 
for  the  purpose.  Call  upon  the  members  of  the  claw  to  oriticiie  eaoh 
other's  work,  and  add  yoor  own  BommiDg  up.  with  reasons  for  yow 
■tatemoitii.  Guard  partioulazly  a^ioat  the  most  ccmmon  bolts,  soeh 
aa  joining  the  c  in  the  wrong  place,  or  not  joining  it  at  all ;  [it 
ahoald  invariably  be  joined  on  the  right-band  side,  so  tiiat  when 
changed  into  an  a,  »,9>  ot  a,  the  point  of  connection  may  not  be 
visible ;}  making  the  lower  torn  of  the  ^i,  ^,  &o.,  much  broader  and 
thicker  than  the  npper;  the  loop  of  the  Vi^t  ^-i — whioh  is  rarely 
Bymmetricnl  with  banners,  —  too  long,  or  too  short,  too  full,  or  too 
narrow,  and  of^n  having  the  double  curve  of  the  ^  iostead  of  Qie 
ringle  one  of  'iox/  \  separating  the  parts  of  the  ^n,  n^  A,  &o.,  in- 
stead of  carrying  the  hair  stroke  from  the  first  shade  to  the  second,  Ac. ; 
making  the  stem  of  the^,  0>  &o.,ei(her  sharp  at  one  end,  and  square 
at  the  other,  or  both  of  them  sharp,  —  they  should  be  per&otty 
tquare ;  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper,  between  two  letters  con- 
nected by  a  hair-stroke,  aa  in  <2^y  £0. 

CoQStaob  vigilance,  and  continual  correction  of  errors,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  a  good  hand.  To  know  how  to  execute 
well,  then,  is  the  first  grand  requisite  in  the  teacher  j  the  next,  to 
forniah  good  models;  and  the  third,  to  have  a  quick  eye  to  detect 
&ultB,  and  a  persistent  determination  for  their  correction.  Tbeae 
conditions  existing,  and  the  principle  oarried  out,  your  pupils  vs3l 
write  vxU,  with  a  reasonable  amount  and  duration  of  practice. 

Tbis  oooise  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  school  daring  the  years  tuoally  devoted  to  school  education. 
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For  thofle  whose  school-dayB  are  few, — «lio  u«  to  be  witbdravn  to 
Must  in  domestio  or  other  empIojmeDt,  or  for  soma  oanse  that  oannot 
be  overruled  by  the  teacher  or  the  BohooI-direotoTB, — a  briefer  method 
■DDst  be  adopted ;  a  method  that  haa  little  to  reoommend  it,  but  whioh 
is  better  than  nothing  in  the  vajr  of  learning  this  valnable  art.  It 
oonaists  in  writing,  from  the  sttui,  edmple  and  single  words,  on  a  slat^ 
Bad  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitate  them,  without  the  gradual  stepi 
iodioated  aboTe ;  oopjing  the  eame  words  oTer  many  times,  as  well 
as  posmble,  and  adrannng,  aooording  to  bis  skill,  to  more  and  mon 
difficult  words,  natil  he  is  able  to  fi>rm  them  into  sentences,  sad  resd 
tbem  himself.  He  will  then  be  prepared,  to  soma  extent,  to  write  on 
p^ier;  and  may  at  once  be^  apon  joiTUwf,  in  a  book  prepared  fiw 
Ha  purpose.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  pnpils  will,  with  bo  imper- 
fect a  mode  of  truuing,  become  elegant  penmen ;  nor  even,  exceptbg 
ID  some  taw  rare  instanoee,  attain  to  a  style  above  mediocrity ;  bat 
they  will  aeqaire,  under  a  &ithM  teacher,  who  believes  in  the  impor- 
tance of  a  means,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  eommunicating  thought, 
an  inestimable  prise ;  and  no  one,  if  his  stay  at  sohool  should  be  lim- 
ited to  a  ungle  year,  or  even  less,  should  &il  of  the  opportunity  of 
tnming  this  little  to  the  beet  aooonnt  And,  in  order  that  tima 
should  not  be  loat,  the  fhot  should  be  ascertained,  on  the  boy's  enter- 
ing school,  whether  ho  is  intended  to  oontinne  fbr  a  long  period  or  a 
^rt  one,  that  the  coarse  of  iostniotion  beet  suited  to  the  circum- 
Btances  may  be  adopted  for  him.  For  waut  of  sudi  information  in 
advance,  boys,  in  onr  dties  particularly,  often  leave  achool  destitnte 
of  a  suffioient  amount  of  instruotioa  to  enable  them  to  write  Uteir 
namee. 

To  eecara  the  best  results  for  the  members  of  your  school,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  your  earnest  aim.  And,  whetber  their  stay  with  yon 
be  longer  or  shorter,  yon  sboold  strive  to  imbue  them  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  exoel.  Your  own  eflbrts  will  produce  little  frnit  without  tlieir 
cooperation.  Good  writing  oomee  not  from  careless  habits,  but  from 
a  laborious,  conatant,  painstaking,  earnest  imitation  of  suitable  mod- 
els. Snob  models  being  furnished,  perhaps  the  whole  matter  might 
be  embraced  in  Hm  nmple  words  of  the  trite  oopy^lip,  "  bniiate  tJU 
copy." 
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XI    MONTAIGNE  ON  LEADING  AND  EDUCATION. 


Montjugiie'B  thoughts  npoo  karaiiiK  and  edacation  ore  to  be  fbtind 
in  the  first  book  of  hia  Eiaajs.  The  24th  chapter  of  thia  book 
treats  upon   Fedantri,   and  the  Sfith  upon  the  Eduoatiom  of 

CaiLDftXN. 

Theee  two  cbapten  merit  particular  attenldoD  ia  a  history  of  the 
aoience  of  teaching.  Whether  they  exerted  a  direct  influenoe  apon 
systems  of  instruction  in  Montaigne's  own  day,  I  know  not ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, howaver,  that  they  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  two  indiTiduals, 
-who  became  signally  efficient  in  pTomoting  the  canse  of  education, 
namely  Locke  and  Soosseau. 

In  such  a  history,  we  are  natnrally  led  to  notice  many  wiiten, 
who  are  more  or  leea  sbraugen  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  learn  much  from  them. 

I  shall  now  makeafew  extracts  from  the  2Sthchapterof  Montiugne, 
before  alluded  to,  on  the  education  of  diildren.  We  most  not  expect 
to  find  any  thing  systematic,  but  simply  aphorisms,  or  perchance  fsn- 
(ues,  which  occurred  to  tbts  strong-minded,  sensible  man,  in  the  course 
of  his  life  or  his  reading.  The  point  of  nnion  for  all  these  disccok- 
neoted  utteranoee,  is  the  man  himself  in  his  character  and  culture. 

"The  indications  of  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  are  so  weak  and 
so  obscure  in  childhood,  and  what  the  child  promises  to  become  when 
a  man  is  so  uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  npon 
anoh  a  foundation  to  predict  hia  future  course.  Consider  Cimon, 
Themistodes,  and  a  thousand  others,  how  unlike  was  their  mature 
1^  to  their  boyhood.  Pups,  and  bears'  cuha  shew  their  natural  dispo- 
sition as  soon  as  they  are  bom  ;  but  men,  who  are  at  a  very  early 
age  indoctrinated  with  usages,  opinions  and  laws,  alter  or  disguise 
their  real  sentiments  very  readily.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  after  ^  to 
force  the  natural  propensities ;  hence  it  comee  about,  that  when  onoe 
we  have  entered  npon  a  false  course  of  training,  we  trouble  ourselves 
and  waste  much  time  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fit  children  for  pursuits, 
for  whicb  they  are  not  designed  by  nature.  Meanwhile,  in  this  diffi- 
culty, I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  they  should  ever  be  directed  to  the 
worthiest  and  most  useful  objects,  and  that  we  should  not  give  too 
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mach  heed  to  those  nnmeaniDg  indications  wid  pr^ages,  vhich  we 
imagiDe  we  observe  in  their  earliest  actions." 

■*  I  would  Bdrim  that  care  be  l^en  to  felect  for  the  child  a  tutor, 
whose  head  is  sound  and  clear,  rather  than  full  of  learaing:  regard 
should  be  paid  to  both  these  points,  to  bo  sure,  but  fer  more  to  integ- 
rity and  good  eense,  than  to  attainments.  And  he  should  not  eiereiee 
^  his  olBce  after  the  old  feshion ;  for  the  cnstom  now  is,  to  thunder 
knowledge  into  the  pupil's  ear,  m  if  you  were  pouring  into  a  funnel ; 
whence  it  follows  that  he  becomes  fitted  for  nothing,  except  to  repeat 
again  what  be  has  before  heard.  But  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  tu- 
tor make  an  improvement  in  this  cnstom,  and  at  once,  according  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  mind  which  is  committed  to  his  chn^  permit 
it  to  taste  things  for  itself  and  to  choose  and  discriminate  underetand- 
ingij  between  them.  At  times  he  must  aHsist  his  scholar  hi  thia 
exercise,  and  at  timas  allow  him  to  go  through  with  it  ^one.  He" 
most  not  himself  always  strike  the  key-not«,  nor  always  aasame  th» 
lead ;  he  must  hear  the  scholar  likewise,  and  let  bim  give  his  views 
of  the  subject  of  his  lesson.  Socrates,  and  afler  him  ArceaiUus,  al- 
lowed their  disciples  to  speak  first,  and  then  they  thomseives  die- 
cussed  the  topics  thus  introdueed.  '  The  authority  of  teachera  is  very 
frequently  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  learn. 
[(Smto,  J^al.  Dear.  Lib.  1.]  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  let  the  pu- 
pil run  before  him,  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  his  gait,  and 
thereby  may  judge  how  much  he  himself  must  abate  of  his  own 
speed,  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  pajnl^  powers.  If  w« 
overlook  this  due  prc^rtion,  we  spoil  erery  thing.  To  attain  it,  and 
to  observe  it  carefully  and  cloeely,is  th«  most  urgent  (^  all  the  duties, 
which  I  would  enjoin  upon  the  tutor ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  proof  of 
a  lofty  and  a  strong  intellect  to  be  able  thus  to  descend  to  a  level  with' 
childhood,  and  thereby  to  direct  and  guide  it.  But  since  it  is  the 
onetem  now-a-days  for  teachers  of  a  certain  stamp,  to  attempt  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  maltitude  of  children,  all  difierent  in  their  dispositions 
and  their  talents,  all  at  the  aame  time  and  by  the  same  method,  we 
oaa  not  wonder,  when  among  them  all,  scarce  two  or  three  ever  shew 
any  good  fruits  from  such  disdpKne.  The  tutor  must  require  of  his 
pufel  an  understanding,  not  merely  of  the  words  of  his  lesson,  but 
abo  of  their  meaning  and  their  appropriateness.  He  must  judge  <^ 
the  e^ct  of  his  teachings,  not  on  the  testimony  of  iiis  pupil's  menr- 
ory,  but  on  that  of  hie  conduct.  He  most  exhibit  whatever  his  pufni 
■hall  have  learned  in  man^  different  li^ts,  and  apply  it  to  many  dff- 
fsrent  subjects,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  comprehends  it,  and  haa 
mastered  it  thoronghty.    It  is  a  mark  of  indigestion,  when  the 
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itomacb  throws  off  tlie  (ooi  whioli  we  take  into  it,  uDchanged.  For 
it  does  not  dieohaige  ita  functions  prc^rly,  unless  it  altera,  erther  in 
ii«tur«  or  in  fonn,  that  which  we  h&ve  giveu  it  to  digest.  Wa  hare 
baen  bo  long  trammeled  bj  leading-etringB,  that  we  can  not  vnlM 
•kmo;  both  our  freedom  and  oar  atrength  ia  gone. 

'  The^  (ue  alw^  in  wardship,  and  never  beoome  their  own  ma»- 
ters.'  [Stntea,  Spitt,  88.]  I  was  well  aoqoainted  with  an  honest 
man  in  Pisa,  but  who  was  so  great  an  Aristotelian,  that  his  mo«t 
prominent  tenet  was  this:  'The  touchstone  of  all  well-grounded  o^hq- 
iona  and  of  all  trudig,  is  their  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
.Aristotle;  every  tiling  else  is  mere  shadow  and  emptiness;  for 
Aristotle  eetftbliahed  every  thing,  and  enunciated  every  thing.'  Tb« 
tutor  must  therefore  lead  his  pupil  to  weigh  every  opinion,  and  to 
adopt  nothing  on  mere  authority.  He  should  not  sufier  him  to 
take  on  trust  a  principle  from  Aristotle,  any  more  than  a  dogma  front 
Epicurus  or  the  Btoiee.  He  should  make  known  to  him  all  the 
varieties  of  opinion  upon  any  given  snbject,  and  if  he  chooses  among 
them,  so  nmch  the  better ;  but  if  not,  why,  let  him  doubt  '  There 
aretimeswbendonbtiBg  is  better  than  believing.'     [Bantelnf.  e,  11.] 

As  we  shall  see,  this  passage  exerted  a  vast  infiuenoe  upon  Bonsseau, 
in  whose  Emils  an  ideal  tutor  is  portrayed,  who  educates  an  ideal  boy 
alter  an  ideal  and  Utopian  system.  Soosaeaa,  likewise,  requrrea  bis 
pupil  to  form  opimons  for  himself,  and,  with  &  matore  insight,  to 
choose,  not  only  his  philosophy,  but  even  his  religion,  from  amid  tb« 
various  systems  and  forms,  of  which  the  world  is  eo  full.  "  If  he 
ean  not  choose,"  says  BonsBean  ,"  let  him  doubt."  This  radically  cor- 
rupt sentiment,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Avgustin's  profound  ae 
well  as  true  saying,  "futh  goes  before  nndeistanding,"  is  widdy 
dl&iised  at  the  present  day.     I  shall  examine  it  more  closely  farther  on. 

"  The  bees  gather  the  sweets  of  every  flower,  but  the  honey  they 
make  is  no  longer  that  of  tbyme  or  ma^oram,  but  purely  their  own. 
So  should  the  pupil  alter  and  transmnto  whatever  ha  derives  from 
others,  in  order  to  make  it  all  bis  own." 

This  beautJfol  and  apt  comparison  we  frequently  meet  with,  in 
Erasmus  and  Bacon.  Bat  nothing  interferes  with  this  iustinctive 
process  of  intellectual  assimilation  in  the  minds  of  youth,  so  much  as 
the  practice  of  questioning  and  doubting,  recommended  by  Montaigne. 
A  blessing  upon  spiritual  growth  comes  only  through  a  believing, 
hnmble  self-snrrendery,  and  thro\igh  this  alone  is  a  genial  quickening 
of  the  receptive  facnltiee  possible. 

"Verily,  we  maike  our  children  timorous,  and  cowardly,  bygirfng 
them  no  freedom  to  do  any  thing  of  ihemselves.    Who  of  us  ever 
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adu  his  scholar,  what  he  thinks  of  rhetoric  or  gTunmar  ?  of  this  or 
that  passage  in  Cicero  t  These  things  are  odIj  driven  into  the  mem- 
ory, lilie  oracles,  vhose  whols  essence  consista  in  the  lettera  and  sylla- 
blee  of  which  they  aie  compoeed.  But  external  knowledge  is  w 
knowledge  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  bat  the  poeseiaion  of  that  which  has 
beea  intrusted  to  the  memory.  What,  on  the  other  hand  we  truly 
know,  we  can  make  available  without  an  appeal  to  authority,  and 
without  first  examining  our  book,  to  see  whether  it  is  thus  or  so." 

llins  be  renders  prominent  the  formation  of  independent  opinions 
by  children,  in  contrast  with  the  slavish  method,  as  hitherto  pracUced, 
of  depending  on  external  knowledge ;  a  method,  which  is  an  endlees 
sonice  of  innumerable  erils. 

"I  conld  only  wish  that  those  dancing  masters,  Palael  and 
Fompey,  could  have  taught  ns  their  pirouettes,  merely  by  looking  at 
them,  without  our  having  had  to  bestir  onrselves  at  all ;  even  as  those 
teachers  of  ours,  would  develop  our  nnderstandings  into  action  without 
stimulating  them  into  any  sort  of  activity ;  or,  that  we  conld  be  taught 
to  manage  a  horse,  to  handle  a  pike,  or  to  toudi  a  lute,  without  the 
necessity  of  practicing,  just  as  our  tutora  aim  to  make  us  good 
raasoners  or  good  speakers,  without  exercising  ns  in  speaking  or 
in  reasoning." 

An  advocacy  of  self- activity,  as  an  important  element  in  mental  cul- 
ture, and  produced  by  eierdse,  as  opposed  to  entire  passivity  ;  that 
edncation,  which  leads  to  solid  art,  not  merely  to  flimsy,  theoretical 
science  is  thus  set  fortli. 

"The  opinion  is  universally  received,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  child 
to  be  educated  at  home ;  for  natural  affection  renders  even  the  most 
jndidous  of  parents  too  tender-hearted  andyielding.  They  can  not 
bear  to  punish  their  child,  nor  to  see  him  hardened  by  frugal  fare ; 
and  yet  he  must  be  brought  up  thus.  Nor  caa  they  bear  to  see  him 
tetnm  home  from  his  exercises,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and  then 
be  allowed  nothing  but  cold  water,  with  which  to  quench  his  thirst ; 
nor  can  they  suffer  him  to  ride  an  unruly  horse.  And  yet  there  is 
no  help  for  all  this;  for  whoever  expects  to  educate  a  boy  to  be  a 
brave  man,  most  certainly  should  not  render  him  effeminate  in  his 
yonth,  but  must  often,  in  his  discipline,  nin  counter  to  the  precepts 
of  physicians.  'Let  him  spend  his  days  in  the  open  air,  and  let  him 
become  familiar  with  danger.'  [^Soraee,  Carm.  1.  3.  2.]  It  is  not 
enough  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude ;  his  muscles  also  must  be  har- 
dened. For  the  mind,  when  not  assisted  by  the  body,  has  too  mnch 
to  do,  and  sinks  under  its  superadded  labors.  I  feel  that  my  own  is 
over-burdened  by  my  weak  and  unstrung  body,  its  companion,  which 
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»  always  leaning  upon  it  and  looking  to  it  for  aid.  I  have  ofl«n  ob- 
eerred  in  my  reading,  that  my  inaat«ra,  in  their  iTrilJngs,  in  many 
OMWB,  attnhute  to  magnanimity  and  strength  of  intellect,  those  aotiotia, 
which  proceed  rather  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin  or  the  hard- 
iMM  of  the  bones.  The  pnpil  mnst  be  practiced  in  severe  boiUly 
exwoiMS,  in  order  that  he  may  become  insensible  to  all  sorts  of  pain. 
Ihe  anthority  of  the  tutor  likewise,  which  should  be  unlimited,  ta  in- 
tNTUpled  and  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  parents.  Moreover  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  yoaog  master  by  the  servants,  and  the  opin- 
ion which  he  impwceptibly  imbibes  at  home  of  the  wealth  and  the 
position  of  his  fiunily, — these  I  think,  are  decidedly  injurious  to  one 
of  his  years." 

This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  Ronaaeau, — a  contempt  of  parental 
training,  and  an  over-estimate  plaoed  upon  the  tutor's  functions. 
Nothing  hut  the  deep  moral  corruption  and  the  depraved  manners  of 
the  French  nobility  can  excuse  such  unnatural  sentiments  in  these 
two  men. 

The  noble  i»ominence  here  given  to  the  culture  and  the  hardening 
of  the  body,  is  likewise  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  and  hU  school,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Cichte  and  Jahn. 

"The  pupil  should  be  taught,  never  to  engage  in  any  convenation 
or  controversy,  unless  he  has  an  antagonist,  who  is  able  to  cope  with 
him ;  nor  even  then,  to  moke  use  of  all  the  argnmenta,  which  can 
serve  his  purpose.  But  let  him  be  formed  to  a  nice  discrimination 
between  different  arguments,  and  to  a  desire  to  use  those  alone, 
which  he  abeolut«1y  needs ;  andby  conBequence,tobrevity.  Especially 
let  it  be  enjoined  upon  him,  to  t&y  down  his  weapons  before  the 
truth,  and  to  surrender  himself  unconditionally  to  it,  as  soon  as  ha 
perceives  it,  whether  on  the  side  of  his  opponent,  or  in  his  own 
oonsciousnees." 

"  Let  the  conscience  and  the  virtue  of  the  pupil  shine  forth'  in  his 
discourse,  but  let  them  be  ever  under  the  dominion  of  bis  reason.  M^ 
itdbtinctly  undentood  by  him,  that  to  acknowledge  and  correct  auy 
mistakes  which  be  may  have  made  in  whatever  he  has  advanced, 
though  they  should  have  been  perceived  by  no  one  but  himself  is  a 
mark  of  good  judgment  and  candor,  those  admirable  qualities,  for 
which  be  is  striving ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  obstinacy  and  a  spirit 
of  wrangling  are  despicable  traits,  and  to  be  found  mostly  in  narrow 
minds ;  while,  to  reconsider  or  to  alter  one's  opinions,  and  even  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  to  give  up  a  bad  cause,  betokens  an  eminently 
independent  and  a  philosophical  character.'' 

Worldiv  wisdom  and  the  npirit  of  ChristianitT  thus  coindde  in  the 

Ho.  11.— [Toi.,  IV,  Ko.  a.]— M. 
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injoDcdon  to  htunble  oanelres  rwolutely  before  the  troth,  mud  ti>  avod 
lU  oontenlioii  for  the  mere  nka  c^  nctoij. 

"Let  him  endeavor  to  become  moqnainted  with  m^  in  all  the 
different  apheree  of  life ;  the  eow-lierd,  the  maeon,  the  tmreGng 
mercbaot,  every  one, — he  mtut  eee  at  their  Tutom  sTocadtna,  and 
mtwt  get  M»ne  infomudioD  from  each  one  of  them ;  for  he  o 
ereiy  thing  to  aoconnt,  and  even  &om  the  etapidi^  or  the  n 
(rf  others,  can  gathw  wiwlom.  For  aa  he  diligently  coneideis  ao 
many  different  taahions  and  manners,  he  becomei  ever  more  eager  to 
appropriate  the  good  and  to  reject  the  bad.  He  ehoold  aleo  be  in- 
spired  witii  a  diaoeet  cnrioaitj  to  examine  into  erery  Uiing  ol  intenat ; 
all  that  is  rare  or  attractive  in  his  immediate  vidni^  he  should  viaft, 
be  it  a  castle,  a  fiinntiun,  a  remarkable  man,  or  a  memorable  battle 
6eld:— 

'What  Undi  ne  diaLaed  with  ftoat,  what  ever  green  and  QJr, 
The  HwiA-wiaged  biriui  to  Boms  what  &T'riiig  bieeu  will  bail.' 
Frop.l:i. 

He  ought,  moreover,  to  inform  himself  in  respect  to  Uie  manneis, 
laws,  and  revennea  (tf  Uiis  or  that  Prinoe  or  Sovereign.  Theee  an 
things  which  are  very  pleasant  txi  learn,  and  very  naefiil  to  know. 
In  recommending  this  acquaintanoe  and  interooiune  with  men,  I  refer 
also,  and  that  chiefly,  to  those,  whose  memory  has  been  handed  down 
to  ns  in  books.  By  means  of  history  the  pupil  ^I  be  enabled  to 
converse  with  the  great  men  of  the  most  note-worthy  i^nes.  This  ta 
a  study  of  inestimable  value,  and  according  to  Plato,  the  only  one  to 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  any  attention.  And  what  profit  will 
he  not  derive,  in  this  re^Mct,  from  the  perusal  of  Flntarch's  lives  I 
But  the  tutor  must  never  forget  the  appropriate  fiinctionB  ot  his 
oflice ;  for  instance,  he  must  not  impress  upon  the  memory  of  his  pa> 
pil  the  date  of  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  omit  all  coosideratioii 
of  the  characters  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal.  He  most  not  dwell  upon 
the  narrative,  and  neglect  to  impart  a  jnst  estimate  of  the  events 
narrated." 

This  requirement  that  the  boy  shontd  take  a  survey  both  (A  the 
present  and  Uie  past,  and  should  form  independent  opinions  in  re- 
spect to  each  period, — as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  Plutarch,  we 
find  repeated  in  Rooaeeau. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  first  {»inciplee  im|danted  intheundetstaoding 
should  be  those,  by  which  we  shall  be  taught  how  to  govern  hoth  am 
minds  and  our  hearts,  and  how  to  obtwn  self-knowledge ;  in  a  word, 
how  to  live  well,  and  how  to  die  well.  Among  the  libend  arts,  let  us 
first  acquire  the  art  which  alone  will  make  us  free.    They  all,  to  be 
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■ttre,  hi  ■  eertain  measure,  teire  to  fit  tu  for  life  and  ita  daties ;  and 
the  same  parpoee  is  fiirtiiered,  in  some  degree,  too,  by  every  tiling 
that  oocnn  in  our  experieoce.  Bnt  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to 
thoBe  which  have  a  direct  infloence  this  way,  in  virtue  of  their  very 
nature.  If  we  nnderatood  how  to  confine  oar  wants  and  necessities 
within  their  tme  and  natand  limit«,  we  should  find  that  most  of  the 
Mienoes  would  be  altt^ether  useless  to  jO,  and  that,  even  among  those 
which  are  indispensable,  that  there  are  many  breadths  and  depths, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  leave  untouched  ;  and  we  should  realise 
the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Socrates,  *  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
{nrasecnteany  studies  but  such  as  will  direcdypromoteour  interests.'" 

Uontaigne  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  instruction  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  in  the  art  of  living  well  and  of  dying  well,  the  art 
which  msku  us  free.  Bnt  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  only 
master  of  this  art,  that  One,  who  can  make  us  free  indeed.  And  in 
(UHuading  m  from  speoolative  and  unprofitable  knowledge,  he  speaks 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  than  in  that  of  Socratee. 

"  After  the  pupil  has  been  taught  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better,  he  may  apply  himself  to  lo^  natural  philosophy, 
geometiy,  and  rhetoric;  uid  whatever  science  he  may  now  take  up, 
he  will  speedily  master; — because  his  judgment  has  been  matured. 
He  should  be  instructed  sometimes  by  discoutse,  and  aometimea  by 
reading;  at  times  the  tutor  should  plsce  the  works  of  judiraous 
mthors  in  his  hands,  and  on  other  occasions  he  should  give  him  only 
their  pith  nnd  marrow.  Who  can  doubt  whether  this  way  of  teach- 
ii^  is  more  easy  and  natural  ^uw  that  of  the  Greek  grammarian, 
Gan,  whose  system  is  composed  (rf  thorny,  repulsive  rulee,  and  of 
emp^,  unmeaning  words,  containing  nothing  to  inspire  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  t  But  in  the  system  which  we  here  advocate,  the  mind  is 
directed  to  fireeh,  wholesome  food ;  and  its  fruits  are  without  oompsri- 
ion  more  rimndant,  and  they  also  ripen  much  sooner." 

A  decided  attttA  upon  the  otd,  austere  method  ctf  teaching,  in 
which  time,  place  and  grammar  were  all  in  aU ;  hereagain  he  appears 
the  prototTpe  of  Rouasean  and  Basedow. 

"It  is  sot  a  little  ranarkable,  tiist  in  oar  day,  and  eren  among 
■eosible  people,  philosophy,  both  in  theory  and  practioe,  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  wtvd,  repiwenting  nothing  of  any 
vahie.  I  im^ine  that  the  'bgo's'  and  the  wiredrawing  sub- 
tietiee  of  Lo^  wfaioh  guard  every  avenue  hj  which  philoeophy 
can  be  ^ipioached,  are  chiefly  to  be  censured  for  Uie  neglect  into 
'R^iich  she  has  fallen.  It  is  voy  wrong  to  represent  her  as  inacceari- 
Ue,  or  aa  having  a  tour,  morose,  forbid<UDg  aspeot.    Who  has  disguised' 
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her  in  thiB  pale,  hideous  muk  ?  There  is  nothing  moiQ  cboerfnl, 
sprightly,  jojful,  nay,  I  had  almost  said,  mora  froUcwMne  than  Bh& 
She  preachea  nothing  but  gwety  and  good  cheer.  A  crabbed  and  an 
aoatere  countenance  in  a  man,  ia  a  sure  indication  that  she  does  not 
dwell  with  him.  When  Demetrinp,  tbe  gnunnurian,  saw  a  number 
of  philosophers  utting  tt^ther  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  addressed 
them  thuB :  '  ESther  I  misjudge,  or  your  quiet,  cheerful  &cee  tell  me 
that  yon  are  engaged  in  no  very  important  conversatioiL'  Where- 
upon one  of  them,  fieracteon,  the  Hegarean,  replied :  '  Let  Huiao  who 
are  undertabing  to  settle,  whether  the  fiitnreuT^&ULU  should  hare  the 
X  doubled,  or  who  are  tracing  out  the  root  of  the  comparatives 
yiTfny  and  0i\riev,  or  of  the  superlativea  ytifitm  and  ^fXritrrn,  let 
tlieia  knit  their  brows,  when  conversing  tt^ether  npon  their  hobbies ; 
bnt  as  for  philosophical  inquiries,  they  commonly  enliven  and  cheer 
those  who  enter  npon  them,  and  never  make  them  sour  and  peevish.' " 
In  this  passage,  Epicurus  is  commended,  and  still  mora  in  what 

"  I  would  not  have  the  youth  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  and  subjected 
to  the  passionate  and  gloomy  caprices  of  a  halF-frando  pedagogue.  I 
would  not  crush  his  spirit,  by  compelling  him,  after  the  customary 
method,  to  sweat  and  stagger,  like  a  porter,  under  hit  daily  round  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  toil  Nor  can  I  consent,  when  tluongh  an 
unsocial  and  melancholy  temperament,  be  gives  himself  up  to  immod- 
erate study,  that  he  be  encouraged  in  so  doing.  For  he  will  thus  be 
rendered  unfit  for  social  interoourse,  and  will  be  withheld  from  better 
employmenta.  Truly  how  great  is  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  brutified  by  too  overpowering  a  thint  for  knowledge.  Cameadea 
was  BO  greedy  after  it,  that  he  gave  himself  no  time  to  shave  his 
beard  or  pare  his  nuls.  Nor  do  I  deeire  to  see  the  noble  manners  of 
the  pnpl  spoiled  by  the  impertinence  and  the  rudeness  of  others.  In 
former  times  the  Ii>encb  philosophy  of  life  passed  into  a  proverb,  as 
that  which  showed  itself  in  the  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  bnt 
which  did  not  hold  out  long.  In  foct,  we  obeerve  at  the  present  day, 
that  young  people  in  FVanoe  are  extremely  clever ;  bnt  they  commonly 
disappoint  the  eipectations  which  we  had  formed  of  them,  and,  when 
grown  up,  become  in  no  vise  eminent  or  distinguished.  I  have  heard 
intelligent  people  say,  that  the  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  France,  render  them  thus  stupid.  But  to  our  pupil, 
Ml  the  other  hand,  every  place  should  be  a  place,  and  every  time  a 
time  for  study, — tbe  garden,  the  table,  the  bed,  solitude,  society, 
forenoon,  aAwnoon, — no  matter  where  or  when;  for  philost^by, 
which  is  tbe  main  olject  of  hie  pursuit,  as  the  guide  of  his 
understanding  and  his  heart,  is  every  where  at  home." 
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"  Thus  our  leasoiu,  minf^ing  with  every  occasion,  and  taken  np  at 
eray  opportnni^,  will  ioannate  tbenuelveB  into  our  minds  almost* 
witfaovt  onr  peroeiriog  how.  Even  our  recreationB  and  our  exerciMa ; 
running,  wrestling,  muaic,  dandng,  riding,  fencing,  and  the  chase, — 
all  will  unite  to  aaust  m  in  our  stpdies.  It  is  also  important  that  a 
graceful  deportment  and  winning  manners  be  cultivated,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  taking  so  much  pains  with  the  mind.  For  it  is  neither 
s  mind  nor  a  body  that  we  are  edncating,  but  a  man ;  and  we  must 
not  divide  him  into  two  parts.  For,  as  Plato  Hays,  we  shonld  not 
train  the  one  without  the  other,  but  they  most  both  lead  and  draw 
alike,  as  a  span  of  horses  harnessed  to  the  same  carriage.  As  for  what 
remuns,  this  onr  method  of  education  most  be  conducted  with  an  eran- 
handed  mildoeas,  and  not  after  tbe  fiiehion  of  our  modem  pedagoguea, 
who  instead  of  inspiring  children  with  a  love  for  learning,  render  it 
hateful  and  repulnve  to  them.  Away  with  this  ooennon  and  violence ! 
For,  in  my  opinion,  Uiere  is  nothing  which  so  humiliates  and  Btnlti6et 
an  otherwise  ezcailent  nature.  If  you  have  any  desire  that  your  pupil 
shonld  dread  shame  and  punishment,  do  not  render  him  callous  to 
them ;  but  harden  him  rather  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  wind  and  sun, 
and  all  the  disf^freeable  and  dangerous  aoddeata  and  adjuncts  of  life, 
which  he  ought  to  hold  in  contempt  Wean  him  from  all  e&mi- 
nateneaa  and  delica^  in  drees,  eating,  drinkiug  and  sleeinng ;  accus- 
tom him  to  bear  all  things,  so  that  he  may  not  become  a  senBelesa, 
feppiih  gallant,  but  may  rather  grow  to  be  a  strong  and  sturdy  lad. 
Ihe  training  in  most  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  I  am  utterly  op- 
posed to.  It  would  be  leas  mischievous,  certainly,  did  its  errors  pro- 
ceed from  overmuch  indulgence ;  but  theee  places,  on  the  other  hand 
are  reritsUe  dungeons,  where  our  youth  are  imprisoned.  They  are 
there  made  dissolute  and  oormpt,  by  being  punished  on  the  mere 
Buspioion  of  being  debauched  already.  Do  but  visit  a  class  while 
engaged  in  tedtation ;  you  vrill  hear  nothing  save  the  cries  of  child- 
ren smartJDg  under  the  rod,  and  the  bellowings  of  the  irritated  and 
enraged  masters.  An  admirable  method,  truly,  to  inspire  the  tender 
and  shrinking  minds  of  the  young  with  a  love  for  knowledge,  is  this 
being  goaded  to  study  by  a  wrathful  visage  and  a  meraless  whip! 
Consider,  moreover,  as  Quintilian  has  very  justly  remarked, '  that  a 
domineering  spirit  always  exerts  an  unhappy  influence  ;'  and  how  sig- 
nally so  must  it  be  in  onr  present  most  wretched  style  of  tnuningl 
How  mucli  more  seemly  were  it  to  decorate  the  school-bench  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves,  than  to  make  it  dismal  with  the 
Uood-stained  birch.  I  would  have  the  walls  of  the  school-room 
hung  with  pictures  of  joy  and  gladness,  of  Flora  and  the  Graces, 
after  dko  manner  of  Speusippus,  the  philosopher,  in  his  school." 
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This  is  in  close  oonmection  with  previons  pasMges.  An  attack  npon 
the  suBtere  routine,  the  pedsntic,  joyteca  dilig«ice  of  th«  reclnae,  aad 
&  renewed  pniaa  of  nualy  exerciaee  and  of  eIieerhln«M  in  diipoation 
and  oonducL 

"  Uj  pupil  should  not  redte  his  .lesson,  so  mnob  as  ptd  it  in  prac- 
tice, and  repeat  it  in  bis  actions.  We  mnst  obaerre,  wfaethar 
be  is  prudent  in  Us  undertaking  whether  he  exhibits  benarolenoe 
and  juitioe  in  bis  oondaot,  whedier  intelligence  and  conrles;  are  man- 
ifest in  his  speech,  whether  he  shows  fortitude  in  sickness,  modestyin 
his  mirib,  moderation  in  his  pleasures,  and  order  in  erery  thing,  and 
belly,  whether  it  is  all  alike  to  his  palate,  what  be  sball  eat  w  drink, 
be  it  fish  or  flesh,  wine  or  water.  '  Let  him  ralue  bis  learning  not  for 
tbe  show  whieb  he  can  mske  of  it,  but  for  its  influMioe  on  his  Ufe, 
and  let  him  gorem  himself  and  be  obedient  to  the  lawB.'—[  CVmto, 
Tu*e.  Qwmt,  v.,  Lib.  2.]  Oar  reason  most  faitbfnlly  mirronileelf 
in  our  duly  life.  Zeuxidamus  replied  to  a  certwn  one,  who  asked  him 
why  the  Lacednmoniant  did  not  reduce  their  scienoe  ot  military  tao- 
tics  to  writing,  and  give  it  to  their  youth  to  study :  '  It  is  because  they 
aocustom  them  to  deeds,  and  not  to  words.'  With  these  LaoediKoo- 
nisDB  compare  now  one  of  the  Latimsts  from  our  schools,  who  baa 
spent  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in  merdy  learning  how  to  speak  cor- 
reotly.  The  world  ia  foil  of  babble,  and  I  have  never  yet  teen  the 
man,  who  did  not  say  more  than  was  neoeMafy,  rather  than  leas. 
And  yet  the  half  of  our  life  is  spent  ia  this  manner," 

"  If  onr  pupil  is  fiuniliar  with  a  wide  range  of  snbjeots,  words  will 
oome  of  themselves ;  and  should  they  appear  reluctant,  he  can  force 
them  to  do  his  bidding.  I  hear  some  eicuH  tbemselyes  for  notbeii^ 
able  to  express  their  ideas  correctly  ;  and  then  they  will  pat  on  a  con- 
seqnentdal  mr,  aa  though  they  have  their  heads  full  of  the  finest 
thoughts  in  the  world,  but  are  unable  to  bring  ^em  to  the  bght,  for 
lack  of  eloquence.  But  this  is  not  the  cause.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  think  it  is  t  They  haye  shadows  in  their  minds  of  this  and  that 
trade  and  shapeless  anbstanoe,  which  they  are  unable  to  repreeent 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  themselves,  and  which  conseqaently  they 
can  not  reduce  to  words.  For  my  part,  I  hold  it  for  a  certunty,  and 
Socrates  maintained  the  same,  that  every  one,  who  has  a  clear  and 
sprightly  thought  in  his  head,  can  convey  it  to  others,  whether  it  be 
through  the  rudest  provincial  dialect,  or,  if  he  is  dumb,  by  means  of 
gestures.  '  la  the  subject  well  understood  first,  then  words  wiU  not 
be  slow  to  follow.' — [Sor.  m  Art.  Poit.]  And  aa  Seneca  has  also  in 
bis  prose  thus  poetically  expressed  hims^:  'When  the  sutigect  has 
taken  posseenon  of  the  mind,  words  will  be  eager  to  solicit  for  it'— 
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[iSm.  Gmtroi).  1.  3.]  And  Cioero;  'The  subject  itself  bean  the 
Torda aloDg  with  iL' — [Cie.  De.  Fin.  3.  bJ]  A  plun,  uneducated  man 
knows  nothuig  of  rbetoria ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  arnuige  his 
pKamble  »>  at  to  woure  the  good  will  of  the  courteous  reader,  nor  in 
fiwt,  does  he  care  to  know  this.  Serionalj,  all  this  fine  painting,  tim 
flanntjng  array  of  trope  and  metaphor,  grows  dim  before  the  splendor 
Ot  nntuueled  tnOi.  These  elaborate  fiourishes  serve  only  to  tickle 
tba  palates  of  Hhe  multitude,  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  digest 
stronger  and  mote  solid  food.  The  ambassadore  of  Samoe  came  to 
Cleoraenes,  king  of  Bparta,  preparod  witfa  a  long  and  grandiloquent 
speech,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  tyrutt  Polycntea.  After  Cleomenes  had  patiently  heard 
them  tbroogh,  he  gave  them  his  reply,  as  ibllows :  '  The  commenoft- 
meat  aud  preamble  of  your  speech  I  do  not  remember,  nor  can  I 
zeoall  the  middle  ot  it ;  but  as  &r  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  it,  I 
can  not  grant  yout  request'  That,  it  appean  to  me,  was  a  good  an- 
awer,  and  the  oialoK  mitst  have  gone  away,  utterly  oonfonnded  with 
shame  and  mortification.  And  how  was  it,  too,  in  this  other  instance  ? 
TUtb  Athenians,  wishing  to  build  a  Ivge  edifioe,  were  obliged  fint  to 
Ohooee  one  of  two  aichitects  to  superintend  the  work.  The  first  stood 
up,  and  in  a  haughty  manner,  but  with  a  weltstndied  speech,  dia- 
conned  npon  Ae  whole  subject,  and  that  so  eloquently,  that  he  earned 
the  multitude  ocwpletely  away  with  hira.  But  the  other  then  wose, 
and  made  use  only  of  theee  few  words  :  '  Ye  men  of  Athens,  what  my 
tiral  has  thus  said,  that  will  I  do.'" 

Against  multiplying  words,  without  the  energy  to  direct  than. 
Whoever  has  a  tveasure  of  dear,  well-marked  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
will  never  be  at  a  lose  for  clear  and  appropriate  language,  in  which  to 
exprees  them. 

"  I  am  none  of  those  who  hold  thatgood  metre  m^es  good  poetry. 
Should  our  pupil  use  a  long  syllable  for  a  short  one,  what  matters  it  t 
If  his  invention  displays  genius,  if  wit  and  understanding  have  done 
their  part,  then  I  will  say,  '  he  is  a  good  poet,  although  a  bad 
veniGer.' " 

Here  we  have  the  same  prindplaa  applied  to  poetry, — sense  and 
substance  placed  hi^er  than  mere  elegance  of  langn^^e.  So  we  m^ 
justly  admire  the  physical  build  of  a  strong,  healthy  man,  even 
though  he  is  ili-hvored  in  the  extreme.  In  any  case,  an  inartiatio 
decision,  that  lakes  no  acoount^if  beaut;,  it  always  to  be  preferred  to 
sa  admiration  of  smooth  but  unmeaning  rhyme. 

"  But  what  ia  our  pupil  to  do  when  he  is  assailed  with  de  snbtieliea 
of  sophistical  syllogisms  I     As,  for  example,   '  eating  baoou  provokes 
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to  drinking ;  drinHng  qaenchee  thint :  ergo,  eating  bBCon  qnenohu 
thint.'  Let  Iiim  laugh,  for  laughing  at  such  pUtitQde  is  mnch  better 
than  answering  them.  Chryiippns  said  to  a  certain  fellow,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  banter  Cleanthes  with  bis  Ic^cal  fallacies:  'Mock 
children  with  jour  foolish  tricks,  but  do  not  expect  that  a  man  will 
oondescend  to  take  any  notice  of  them.'  " 

Montaigne  here  praises  the  self-confidence  of  the  man  of  a  strong, 
healthy  understanding,  who  encounters,  with  his  native,  unperverted 
good  sense,  the  pn^essed  pugilists  of  philosophy,  and  parries  their 
attacks,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  oonsiders  it  beneath  hia  dignity  to  close 
weapons  with  them. 

"  There  are  some  silly  persons,  who  will  go  «  hatf-mile  out  of  thdr 
direct  conrse  to  pick  up  an  ingenious  fitncy.  '  Or,  thoee  who  do  not 
suit  their  words  to  their  aabjects,  but  call  in  the  aid  of  irrelevant  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  use  words  already  chomn.' — [QumHlian,  Lib,  8.] 
Seneca  too,  says:  'Who,  for  the  sake  of  uung  some  pleasing  and 
graceful  word,  will-introdnce  a  subject,  upon  which  be  did  not  at  first 
intend  to  speak  V  "—{Sen.  Ep.  60.] 

"I  would  have  the  hearer  so  carried  away  by  the  subject,  and  his 
im^natJon  so  filled  with  it,  that  he  shall  forget  Uw  words.  I  lore  a 
plain,  natural  style,  written  or  spoken;  a  s^ng,  ezpresuve  style,  curt 
and  compact,  not  so  mnch  nice  and  faultless,  as  animated  and  direct 
'  Those  words  are  after  all  the  wisest,  which  reach  ^le  heart' " 

"  That  eloquence  which  attracts  attention  to  itself  does  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject ;  and,  as  it  is  childish  in  our  dress  to  seek  noto- 
riety by  what  is  singular  and  untMmmon,  so  is  it  also,  in  our  speech, 
A  deure  to  employ  new  phrasee  and  un&miliar  WMds  denotes  asoho- 
lastic  and  puMile  ambition.  I  would  not  use  even  a  word  or  an  ex- 
pression, which  could  not  be  understood  In  the  fish-markets  of  Paris. 
Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  when  he 
censured  Epicurus  for  bis  inartistic  style,  and  overlooked  the  chief 
element  in  his  oratory,  which  was  simple,  intelligible  language. 
Forma  of  speech  are  so  easy  of  imitation,  that  they  soon  spread  over 
a  whole  nadon  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  judgment  and  invention.  Bone 
and  sinew  we  do  not  borrow,  as  we  do  the  stuff  and  the  fashion  of 
OUT  coat  and  our  cloak.  Most  of  the  peteons,  with  whom  I  converse, 
speak  like  my  book  ;  whether  they  think  after  the  same  sort,  I  know 
not.  '  The  Athenians,'  says  Plato, '  look  at  the  fullness  and  the  beauty 
of  your  language ;  the  Lacedemonians,  at  its  conciseness ;  but  the 
Cretans,  more  at  the  sentiment,  than  the'eipraseion.  And  these  latter 
please  me  the  best* " 

Precepts,  agfun,  of  that  genuine  eloquence,  whi<^  aims  not   at 
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l^pearancQ,  but  &t  eassoM  and  subatanoe;  which  does  not  eeek,  hj 
meaDB  of  a  fina  array  of  borrowed  pbrasea,  to  etartie  and  ct^tivate, 
but  which  Iwps  from  heart  to  heart,  bearing  the  hearen  along  with  it, 
even  against  their  will.  How  different  this  from  the  rhetoric  that 
idly  and  aimlessly  expends  itself  in  cold  and  glittering  words. 

"  I  wonid  first  become  fiuniliar  with  my  mother  tongue,  and  tlie 
laognage  of  my  neighbors,  with  whom  I  am  in  constant  contact. 
There  is,  truly,  something  fine  and  grand  about  tLe  Greek  and  the 
Latin,  but  we  buy  their  acquisitioD  at  too  dear  a  price.  I  will  here 
communicate  a  method,  whereby  we  may  compass  tMs  knowledge 
with  far  less  pains-taking,  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  the  same 
method  that  was  pnraued  with  me,  and  whoever  will  may  avail  him- 
self of  it  After  my  deceased  &ther  had  made  every  poauble  inquiry 
of  learned  and  experienced  men  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  education,  be 
became  coDvinoed  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  common  method. 
They  told  him  that  the  long  time,  which  we  spend  in  learning  the 
language  of  the  Greeb  and  that  of  iha  RomanB,-and  which  cost  them 
hardly  any  time  at  all,  was  to  be  considered  the  sole  reason  that  we 
did  not  attain  to  their  mental  elevation  and  their  knowledge.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  this  is  the  only  canse  of  the  difierence.  Bnt 
the  plan  that  my  &ther  adopted  was  the  following.  While  I  was 
yet  in  my  nurse's  arms,  and  even  before  I  coald  talk,  he  committed 
me  to  the  charge  of  a  German,  wbo  has  since  died  in  France,  having 
been  a  famous  physician  there.  He  understood  not  a  word  of  French, 
but  was  so  much  the  better  a  Latin  scholar.  My  &ther  had  writt^ 
for  him,  expressly  to  instruct  me,  and  gave  him  a  liberal  salary  there- 
for, and  I  was  thns  almost  constantly  in  his  arms.  To  lighten  bia 
labors,  there  were  two  others  of  less  learning  associated  with  bim,  as 
my  attendants.  These  all  spoke  to  me  only  in  Latin  ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  it  was  an  inflexible  rule,  that  neither  my  &ther  nor 
my  mother,  neither  a  man-servant  nor  a  mud-servuit,  should  ever 
address  me  but  with  a  few  crumbs  ot  Latin,  that  each  one  had 
learned  to  prattle  wiUi  me.  It  was  astonishing  what  progress  they 
all  made  by  this  means.  My  father  and  mother  learned  enongh 
Latin  to  understand  it,  and  even  enongh  to  exprecs  themselves  in  it  in 
case  of  necessity.  In  short,  we  all  Latinized  to  that  d^ree,  that  our 
speech  flowed  out  over  the  neighboring  villages,  where  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  give  Latin  names  to  various  artificers  and  their  tools,  which 
remain  even  to  the  present  day.  To  return  to  myself  then,  I  knew 
in  my  seventh  year  as  little  of  the  French  or  Perigord  tongue,  as  of 
Arabic ;  and  without  art  or  book,  without  grammar  or  rule,  without 
a  rod  or  a  tear,  I  hod  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latda  as  did  my  teacher ; 
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Vd,  in  truth,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  t  If  ■  theme  wta 
given  me  for  praiotioe,  as  is  the  custom  in  Mhools,  it  wu  not  in  Frendi, 
but  in  bftd  Latin,  to  be  tamed  into  good.  As  for  Greek,  wbioh  T  knew 
■eaice  uiTdung  o^  my  father  contrived  «  new  method  <tf  instruction 
to  initiate  me  therein,  namely,  by  gamee  and  exercises.  For,  among 
other  things,  he  had  been  adnsed  to  leare  my  will  so  entirely  without 
eonetraint,  that  I  should,  flfom  my  own  natural  impulse,  soqnire  a 
fondness  both  for  duty  and  for  learning, — and  moreover,  to  mould  my 
fltoulties  with  gwtleness  and  freedom,  forbearing  ^I  compulnon  and 
severity.  He  even  carried  this  policy  out  with  superatitious  fidelity ; 
for,  as  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  injures  the  delicate  brains  of  child- 
ren to  wake  titem  suddenly  and  with  violence  out  <^  sleep  in  the 
morning,  because  they  sleep  more  soundly  than  adults,  he  invariably 
caused  me  to  be  awaked  by  muria" 

"  When  I  was  not  far  from  sii  years  old,  my  bther  sent  me  to  the 
public  schod  in  Guyenne,  then  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  the 
beet  in  France.  But  it  was  none  the  less  a  public  school.  From  that 
hour,  my  Latin  grew  corrupt ;  and  since  tlien,  I  have  lost  all  com* 
mand  over  it,  from  discontindng  its  practice.  And  my  previoos 
•Ktraordinary  education  served  only  to  place  me  at  the  outset  in  the 
highest  classes.  For  when  I  left  the  school  at  thirteen,  I  had  ran 
through  my  curriculum,  as  they  call  it,  and  had  yet  derived  nothing 
from  it  at  alt,  which  I  can  now  turn  to  any  account.  I  early  con< 
o^ved  a  taste  for  books,  which  began  with  the  pleasure  I  derived 
from  reading  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  For  in  my  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  I  stole  &om  every  otber  pursuit,  to  read  Ovid ;  and,  so  much 
the  more,  since  his  langna^  was  my  mother-tongue,  as  it  were,  and 
his  book  was  both  the  easiest  that  I  was  acquainted  with  in  that 
tongue,  and  also  it  treated  of  matters  suited  to  my  tender  years.  As 
for  Launoelot  of  the  Lake,  Amadis,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  like 
pleasant  old  romances,  which  youth  in  general  devour  so  eagerlf,  I 
knew  not  even  their  titles,  (and  to  this  hour  I  know  no  moro  of  their 
eontents,)  so  strict  was  my  training.  But  I  was  thus  led  to  neglect 
the  studies  that  wera  allotted  to  me.  In  this  position  of  things,  how- 
ever, it  happened  very  fevorably  for  me,  that  my  preceptor  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  he  accordingly  closed  bis  eyes  to  my  occasional 
deviations  of  one  sort  and  another  from  my  prmcribed  course.  And 
thus  I  was  enabled  to  read  through,  without  interruption,  Virgil's 
JEneid,  Lucretius,  Flautus,  and  the  Italian  Comedies,  all  of  which  al- 
kued  me  by  the  interesting  nature  of  their  subjects.  Had  he  been  so 
foolish  as  to  have  disturbed  me  in  this  course,  I  verily  believe  that  I 
should  have  brought  nothing  away  from  the  school  with  me,  but  an 
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AveraioD  to  books  altogather,  as  is  tdmoat  iDrariabl;  tha  oue  witli  «H 
pui  nobility.  But  he  wa>  qnit«  diacraet  in  his  apparent  Hlf-dec«ptiOD, 
acting  aa  tboagh  be  vas  not  aware  ot  my  habits ;  and  he  thnt 
sharpeDed  my  appetite,  by  permittiDg  me  to  peruse  theae  bo^  onfy 
in  secret,  while  keeping;  me  to  my  required  tasks  in  the  moat  indulgent 
manner  possible." 

Here  we  have  the  course  which  was  puianed  in  the  education  of 
Uontugne  bimseK^  and  which  he  sanctiona  throughout.  He  antid- 
patea  the  new  educatjonal  era  in  his  wish ;  "  to  lean  before  every 
thing  else  his  molber-tODgne,  and  the  language  of  these  who  imme- 
diately surround  him  ;"  in  which  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  regard 
more  to  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  philology,  than  to  its  influence  upon 
mental  culture.  The  spirit  of  the  same  era  is  eipreeaed  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  Latin  in  a  new  and  aa  eauar  tray,  "  without  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  a  blow  or  a  tear."  In  tlie  same  spirit  it  was  Uiat 
Uontugne  learned  Qreelc,  "  in  play,"  and  that  he  was  awakened 
from  sleep,  in  play,  as  it  were, — ^by  strains  of  music.  "  We  must  ax- 
eite,"  he  says,  "  a  strong  deaire  and  a  hunger  for  study ;  otherwise, 
we  shall  educate  with  our  books  droves  of  lu^age-Iaden  assea;  under 
the  crack  of  the  whip  we  shall  fill  their  panniers  with  knowledge,  and 
admonish  them  not  to  lose  it.  But  we  ought  not  merely  to  entertain 
knowledge  in  our  dwelliuga,  we  should  wed  ouiselres  to  her."  With 
justice  does  Montaigne  thus  battle  agwnst  the  haartlesa,  formal  drill 
system,  and  against  learning  without  enthuuasm.  But  he,  like  so 
many  thousand  others  in  the  tianution-period,  while  seeking  to  avoid 
this  Chsrybdis,  foils  into  a  Soylla,  into  an  eoervatiiig,  over-weeuiug 
neglect  of  all  discipline,  and  into  an  unmethodical  method  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Their  ideal  is  an  ideal  amalenrehip  from  their  youth 
up,  nntrammeled  by  that  wholeeome  severity  of  the  school,  which 
moulds  those  strong,  manly  characters,  who  in  their  studies  sedulously 
subordinate  themselves  to  whatever  subject  is  before  them,  and  become 
obedient  to  it,  in  order  to  subdue  it. 

That  Hontugne  emerged  from  such  a  delicate  training,  wherein  he 
was  diligently  guarded  irota  all  care  and  trouble,  a  thoroughly  indoo- 
trinated,  pleasure-seeking  Epicurean,  we  have  already  seen,  and  he  is 
therefore  himself  to  be  r^arded  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  modem 
system  of  edaoatioQ. 

In  his  24th  oh^ter  "  On  Pedantry,"  Uontaigne  attacks  not  pedants 
merely,  but  the  sciences  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  unfit  men  for 
aotioQ  ;  thus  repeating  here  the  strictures,  which  we  have  observed  in 
pauoges  already  dted.  Here  too  he  is  throu^out  the  forerunner  of 
Soussean. 

"Plutarch  tells  us,"  says  Montaigne,  "that  among  the  Romans, 
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Qteek  and  schoolmuter  were  correlative  tenna,  and  alike  epithets  of 
deriaioi].  I  afterward,"  he  oontinnes,  "  fbimd,  as  I  advanced  in  life, 
ttiat  they  had  abundant  reason  for  their  opinion ;  and  that '  die  great- 
est scholars  are  not  always  the  wisest  men.'  But  bow  it  happens,  that 
a  mind  enriched  with  tbe  knowledge  of  so  many  things,  is  not  made 
diareby  more  active  and  Uvely,  while  the  commonest  natjre  under- 
standing is  able  without  any  cultivation  to  comprehend  the  tlioughls 
rad  coDolostons  of  tbe  noblest  iotellectB  that  the  world  has  erer  pro- 
duced,— this,  I  confess,  I  can  not  explain.  'Whoerer  must  needs 
incorporate  the  thoughts  of  so  many  strong  and  ml^ty  brains  with 
his  own,'  said  a  young  lady  to  me  once,  in  allusion  to  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  oars,  '  can  not  do  it,  without  first  compressing  bk 
own  brain,  and  drawing  it  into  a  smaller  compass.'  I  might  perhaps 
conclude,  that,  as  plante  are  choked  by  too  mnch  moisture,  and  lamps 
quenched  by  too  much  oil,  so  it  is  with  the  aotiritf  of  the  understand- 
ing through  too  much  study,  and  too  great  a  burden  of  knowledge; 
lor,  through  the  vast  diverwty  of  subjects  among  which  its  attention 
is  divided,  it  is  plunged  into  endless  entanglements,  and  is  crippled 
and  clogged  by  the  wei^t  under  which  it  stagers.  But  the  fact  is 
quite  otherwise ;  for  tbe  mind  expands  in  proportiou  as  it  is  filled. 
In  proof  of  this  sssertion,  we  can  point  to  many  eiamples  of  antiquity, 
where  men,  who  have  proved  equal  to  the  discharge  of  high  public 
fimctioas,  men  who  have  shown  themselves  great  generals  or  able 
statesmen,  have  been  at  the  same  time  veiy  learned." 

As  we  observe,  Montaigne  does  not  overlook  the  fsot  that  in  Julius 
Ctesar,  Pericles,  and  others,  great  attainmeDts  in  knowledge  harmo- 
nized admirably  with  practical  efficiency.  Tet  he  is  the  pan^yrist  of 
the  Lacedemonian  method  of  education,  which  he  plaoesin  bold  con- 
trast with  the  Athenian,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
And  not  satisfied  even  with  this  expression  of  his  views,  he  adds, 
"We  are  taught  by  examples,  that  the  study  of  the  sdences  ren- 
deis  the  disposition  weak  and  womanish,  rather  tlian  unyielding  and 
brave.  The  strongest  government  at  present  eiieting  in  the  world,  is 
tbe  Turkish ;  for  there  the  people  ue  traiued  to  prize  arma,  and  to 
look  with  ooDtempt  upon  leamiog.  I  fiod  too,  that  Rome  was  great- 
est, when  the  people  were  ignorant  The  most  warlike  nations  in  our 
day  are  those  which  are  the  most  rude  and  uneducated.  The 
Boytbians,  Parthians,  Tamerlane  and  others,  are  examples  of  tbe  truth 
of  this  remark." 

Aside  from  this  overestimate,  this  idolatry,  we  might  almost  term 
it,  of  barbarism  and  brute  force,  we  find  in  this  chapter  many  veiy 
excellent  educational  hints,  which  agree  essentially  with  what  has 
already  been  quoted.     Take  for  instance  the  followii^ : 
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"  If  we  lool:  at  thg  cnatomary  method  by  which  instruction  is  im- 
parted to  us,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  astonished  that  neither  scholars  nor 
teaohem  are  made  either  wiser  or  more  learned  thereby.  The  care 
and  eipense  which  onr  fethers  bestow  upon  our  education  absolutely 
mms  at  nothing  further  than  to  fill  oar  heads  with  knowledge ;  but  to 
oultivate  the  understandiag  and  the  heart  is  not  so  much  as 
thought  of.  If  we  exclaim,  in  the  hearing  of  die  people,  concerning 
a  certain  person  passing  by, — 'O,  the  leaned  man  V  and  concerning 
another, — '  0,  the  good  man  T  you  can  not  withhold  them  &om  fasten- 
ing diar  glances  and  thm  regards  upon  the  first ;  bo  that  a  third  per- 
son would  be  justified  in  turning  upon  them,  and  orying  ont,  'What 
a  pack  of  blockheads  are  ye  all  I'  We  are  particular  to  ask  concern- 
ing any  one,  '  Does  he  understand  Greek  ?'  '  Does  he  read  Latin  V 
'  Does  he  write  poetry  V  or,  '  Does  he  write  prose  ?'  but  whether  he 
has  become  better,  or  more  judicious,  (and  these  after  all  are  the  main 
points,)  we  do  not  so  much  as  think  o£  We  should  inqnira,  who  is 
the  wisest,  not  who  is  the  most  learned.  If  the  mind  of  my  pupil 
has  not  received  a  better  direction  tiiroagh  study,  and  if  his  judgment 
has  not  been  matured  by  it,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  his  time  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  playing  ball;  for  then, at  least  his 
body  would  have  grown  stronger  and  more  healthy.  Look  at  him  on 
his  return  home,  after  so  many  yean  spent  at  the  university ;  who  is 
less  prepared  than  be  to  set  about  any  thing  practical  f  And  the  moat 
noticeable  thing  in  him  is,  that  his  Greek  and  Latin  have  rendered 
him  more  stupid  and  more  arrogant  than  he  was  when  be  first  lefl  his 
home.  He  ought  to  have  returned  with  a  AiU-grown  and  well-condi- 
tioned intellect,  but  it  has  on  the  contrary  become  dwarfed  and 
pnffed  np  with  vanity." 

This  attack  npon  an  over-regard  paid  to  the  intellect  to  the  neglect 
of  the  moral  nature,  upon  an  anti-utiiitarian  spirit,  and  upon  all  mere 
ezercisea  of  the  memory, — all  this,  is  an  exact  fore-shadowing  ot 
Rousseau.  So  likewise  are  the  following  passages  agunst  dead 
learning,  without  the  power  or  the  skill  to  vitalize  it. 

"What  avails  it  if  we  fill  our  stomachs  with  food,  unless  it  is  di- 
gested and  changed  into  nutriment,  unless  it  gives  us  strength  and 
growth  1  We  lest  so  entirely  upon  the  sboaldeis  of  other  men,  that 
onr  own  powers  at  last  utteriy  bil  ns.  Shall  I  um  myself  against  the 
fear  of  death,  I  am  fbrced  to  do  it  by  the  aid  of  a  passage  from 
Cicero.  Do  I  seek  consolation  for  myself  or  for  my  fiends,  I  obtain 
it  from  Seneca.  But  had  I  been  educated  aright,  I  would  rather 
have  drawn  consolation  from  my  own  hreasL  I  <lo  not  love  this 
IS  and  mendicant  serenity.     We  must  be  taught  by  means  of 
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tbe  knowled^  of  othen,  it  ia  true,  but  ve  can  never  become  wiser, 
MTQ  through  our  own  wiftdom." 

"  Vf  unlearued  countrymen  call  these  highly  aocoinpliahed  gentltt- 
men,  in  their  droll  way,  '  overdone  with  study ;'  and  truly  it  almoot 
•eems  as  if  they  had  studied  all  their  inborn  understanding  quite  oat 
of  their  heads.  For,  on  the  otiier  hand,  do  bnt  look  at  the  hind  at 
ib&  shoemaker ;  they  keep  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  speak 
only  of  that  which  they  know  ;  but  tbeae  fellows,  while  exalting  them- 
selves, and  parading  the  knowledge  that  swims  about  on  the  Burfaoe 
of  their  brains,  fall  into  perplexity,  and  stumble  at  every  step.  Qalen 
diey  may  chance  to  know ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  disease  of 
their  patient  Their  heads  may  be  fall  of  law,  but  how  to  manage 
a  cause  in  court,  this  they  do  not  understand  at  alL  Of  each  and 
every  thing  they  shall  have  learned  the  theory  ;  but  some  one  else 
mast  be  looked  up,  when  it  oomea  to  the  practice." 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  that  our  education  be  not  an  injury  to  us ;  it 
ought  to  make  us  better.  We  have  in  France  some  Parliaments,  that 
«umine  the  officers,  whom  they  are  to  admit,  only  upon  their  knowl- 
edge; otlieiB,  on  the  contrary,  test  their  understandings  also,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  some  law  case,  that  they  may  give  their  opinion 
vpon  its  merits.  These  latter  appear  to  me  to  proceed  in  much  the 
most  appropriate  and  jud)<^ous  manner.  And  though,  in  such  an 
office,  there  is  need  of  both,  yet  knowledge  is  of  less  value  than  a 
sound  judgment  For  as  the  Greek  verse  expresses  it, '  learning  ia 
nseless,  unless  the  mind  control  and  direct  it ;'  and,  would  to  Ood, 
that  we  were  so  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  onr  administration  of  jus- 
tice, as  to  have  our  courts  gifted  with  as  much  understanding  and 
oonacience  as  they  now  possess  of  knowledge.  '  But  alas,  we  do  not 
team  how  to  live,  only  how  to  talk.' " 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  eminently  original,  and  judicious, 
yet  li^t  and  sarcas^o  writer,  who,  by  the  aid  of  an  unperverted  com- 
m<»i  sense,  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  6ir  greater  (Ustinctness  of 
▼ision,  than  the  scholar,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  fetters  of  a  dead 
daesical  formality,  could  by  any  means  hope  to  do.  In  a  bold  and 
striking  manner  he  uttered  all  bis  thoughts  without  any  construnt, 
and  without  once  asking  himself  what  pedants  might  say  of  him. 
How  much  he  effected  by  this  course,  and  what  universal  favor  he  hss 
met  with,  is  attested  by  the  many  editions  which  have  been  demanded 
of  his  Bfasays,  and  by  the  influence,  which  he  exerted  not  only  on  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  on  the  most  distinguished  men  of  succeeding 
goneratiDns,  and  ospedally  on  Bousseau. 
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(Contlnaed  from  pi(a  H,  VoL  m.) 

VI.    SaKSTinc  aiw  Asiistic  EsTABLnmams. 

To  complete  out  exposition,  we  addaBhort  accountof  Bomeof  thepria> 
dpal  Bcieadflc  and  uiistic  eat&bUBhmenta,  which  though  not  dependent 
on  the  Department  of  InBtniction,  jet  greatly  condnce  to  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  people,  to  the  adTancement  of  science,  and  are  the  standard 
of  the  intellectual  derelopment  of  the  country. 

BoTAL  AcADBKi  01  SciEHCES. — This  acodemj  was  founded  bj  private 
individualB,  such  as  the  Counta  of  Saluzzo,  Lagrange  and  Cigna,  who  were 
Boon  joined  bj  other  celebrated  men,  as  Alioni,  Foncenez  and  Horozzo, 
In  1783,  this  private  association  was  tranaformed  into  a  public  institution 
by  a  spedal  priyilege  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor 
AmedeuB  IIL,  and  very  soon  was  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Dantoni, 
Bobilante,  Debutet,  Nspione,  Prospero  Balbo  and  many  others  of  great 
•cientiflc  or  literary  reputation.  In  more  recent  times  the  greatest  men  of 
(he  country  hftTe  belonged  to  this  academy,  as  the  great  chemist  Gioberl^ 
Bidone  the  mathematician,  Diodata  Saluno  the  poetess,  Provana,  Lasca- 
tis,  Bessone,  Boucberoo,  and  RosminL 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  the  other  of  moral,  historical  and  philological  sciences. 
When  complete  it  numbers  forty  resident  members,  twenty  for  each 
dasa ;  its  offloera  are  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  a  treasurer.  More- 
over, each  class  is  pre^ded  over  by  a  Director  and  a  Secretsjy.  Besides  these 
fbr^  members  who  must  be  residents  of  Turin,  the  classes  are  allowed  to 
elect  ten  other  national  members,  dtber  within  or  without  the  St«teL 
There  are  also  twenty  foreign  members,  ten  for  each  class,  among  whom 
we  find  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  The  number  of  corres- 
ponding members  is  not  determined  by  the  by-lavrs,  andean  be  increased 
at  the  will  of  the  academy.  Each  class  offers,  every  year,  a  reward  of  % 
certain  sum  to  the  best  work  on  some  specified  subject :  twenty-four  an- 
nual pensions  of  six  hundred  franca  each  are  secured  to  the  eldest 
members  of  the  academy. 

In  1TG9  the  first  volume  of  the  Academy  was  published  under  the  title 
Ot  MiioeUanea  philotophieo-mathattatiea  toeietalii  privata  TauHngn- 
*fi,  wluch  was  received  with  great  bvor  by  all  the  scientiflc  bodies  of 
Europe.    From  17CB  to  1778  four  other  volumes  were  published,  under 
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Oie  title  of  MtlangM  da  pMlotophU  et  ds  mathenatiqv*  it  la  Soeutt 
EoyaU  d«  Furin.  Since  1788  the  trBiiSkctioQS  of  the  Academy  ftre  pub- 
lished nnder  the  title  of  Ueuobik  dklla  B.  Acadehu  delli  Scienzh  nt 
ToBiNO,  Uie  first  aeries  of  which  embraces  Tortj  Toliimes.  The  second  se- 
ries of  the  pnblicstionB,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  16S0,  now 
numbers  fourteen  volumes. 

The  hall  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  Is  adorned  with  the  busts  of 
its  three  founders,  of  King  Victor  Amedeus  m.,  Denina,  Temazza  and  Ger- 
dil.  The  Academy  possesses  a  very  rich  collection  of  med&ls  and  coins, 
Oreek,  Latin,  and  modem,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  published  some 
years  ago ;  this  collection  was  presented  to  the  academy  by  one  of  its 
members,  H.  Lary,  who  gave  also  to  tlie  institutjon  eighteen  marble 
busts  of  andeat  Komaiis,  which  adoru  the  great  Hall  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  the  academy.  It  possesses  besides  a  choice  and  rich  library, 
which  contains  the  acts  of  all  the  principal  scientdflc  Associalions  of  the 
world,  and  a  hundred  and  thir^-flve  Mexican  Tolumes,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  irom  the  Uuited  States,  seventy  from  the  Phillipine 
Islands,  a  hundred  from  China,  fbrty-^gfat  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
thirty-two  Arabicand  Syriac.  In  the  palaM  of  the  academy,  which  was 
built  according  to  the  dedgn  of  Quarini,  we  find  also  a  Hall  contuning 
specimens  of  industrial  works,  models,  drawinp  and  lithographies, 
which  is  cslled  tbe  Sail  of  Arlt  and  Meehanie  Prqfationt. 

BoTAL  MnjiABV  AoAnEHT. — This  institution  was  designed  for  Uie  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  is  located  in  a  large  building,  near 
the  palace  of  (he  king.  It  was  built  by  Charles  Emmanuel  11.,  after  the 
design  of  Amedeus  of  Caatellamonte,  and  was  finished  by  Hary  John 
B^tist,  his  widow,  while  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  minorify 
of  Victor  Amedeus  II.,  the  original  object  of  tiiis  academy  was  to  re- 
ceive the  pagts  of  the  court  and  young  men  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  vreapons,  in  horsemanship, 
dancing,  mathematics,  and  belles-lettres.  Thoagh  from  the  accounts  of 
Alfleri,  who  was  a  pupil  of  that  academy,  we  can  not  say  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  that  time  by  the  institution  had  any  claim  to  high  sdentiflc  ex- 
cellence, still  it  had  even  then  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pupils,  so  that  even  at  that  time  many  Russian  and  English  no- 
blemen placed  their  children  under  its  directioa  In  the  course  of  time  the 
academy  passed  through  many  successive  improvements  and  refbrms, 
and  as  it  now  stands,  has  fiv  its  object  the  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  of  young  men  intending  to  become  officers  in  the  army.  There  are 
two  courses  in  the  academy,  one  of  five  years  for  the  ordinar;  department^ 
and  the  other  of  ds  for  the  learned  departmenta  The  first  graduates 
Don-conunissioned  officers,  and  the  second  lieutenants ;  who,  however, 
must  remain  two  years  more  in  the  insfitntiou,  for  the  school  of  applica- 
tion, serving  at  the  same  time  in  some  n^imeut  The  various  branches 
of  instruction  are  intrusted  to  twenty  professors,  vis.:  of  Analysis  and 
Mechanics,  of  descriptive  (Geometry,  of  Mathematics,  of  physical  Science, 
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Chemistry  and  SUtica,  of  Fortification,  of  Topography  and  Geodesy,  of 
military  Art  and  History,  of  De^gn,  of  Italian  Literature,  of  French 
Language,  Dancing,  Fencing,  Gymnastics,  and  Swimming.  There  are 
bEsides  tn-o  Directors  of  instruction,  eight  tutors,  and  a  machinist,  for 
keeping  in  order  the  philosophical  ^paratus,  and  aiding  the  professors  of 
physicnl  and  chemical  Sciences  in  their  experiments.  The  pupils  of  the 
academy  number  about  200,  part  of  whom  receive  free  board,  lodging 
and  instruction,  and  part  pay  a  moderate  price  for  it 

First  Genebal  Corps  of  the  Arky,  {Stato  Maygiore  QenaraU.) — This 
carps  is  composed  of  Officers  of  different  ranks,  of  Engineers,  Topo- 
graphic Designers  and  Engravers.  It  was  created  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  It  has  since  been  reformed  and  improved  at  difierent  times. 
The  subordinate  officera  are  selected  generally  tkim  the  Boyal  trilituy 
Academy,  who  follow  the  "learned"  course,  in  which  they  are  taught 
the  special  theories  in  relation  to  the  different  corps.  Though  members 
of  this  corps,  they  are  required  to  continue  their  inatructioos  in  theacade- 
my,  in  order  to  acquiretbe  practice  of  theories  previously  learned.  In 
field-works,  both  trigonometric  and  topographic,  which  are  annually  un- 
dertaken, in  order  to  survey  the  country  and  to  draw  its  maps,  young 
officera  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  older,  so  as  to  give  them 
practice,  to  accustom  their  eyes  to  the  measure  of  distances,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  forms  of  ground,  to  the  appreciation  of  its 
strategic  value  and  to  the  use  of  drawii^  and  maps. 

The  officers  of  this  corps,  in  time  of  war,  areobliged  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  to  observe  its  forces,  their  composition,  dispo^tiona  and  move- 
ments, to  determine  points  to  be  fortified,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fortifications ;  to  open  roads,  to  build  bridges  and  other  communica- 
tions, and  to  select  quarters  for  the  army.  They  also  draw  the  maps  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  direct  the  administration  of  its  provi^ons,  preside 
over  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  the  service  of  the  guides,  safeguards 
and  explorers,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  of  deserters.  They  keep 
the  journal  of  all  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  have  the  direction  of 
the  administrative  department  of  war.  In  timeof  peace,  they  are  destined 
especially  to  examine  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  draw  the  most 
remarkable  places  formilitary  purposes,  to  gather  the  statistics  and  his- 
toric^ fccts  relative  to  the  same  subject,  to  compose  the  regulations  of 
the  army,  to  draw  from  all  military  works  whatever  can  be  useful  to  the 
improvement  of  the  national  forces,  and  to  direct  the  different  woriis 
of  topography  and  engraving,  which  are  -undertaken  by  the  corps. 

The  duties  of  the  first  general  corps  are  reUtive  to  the  service  either  of 
arms,  or  of  the  offices.  The  former  is  divided  into  three  sections :  1st, 
of  infantry  and  caviliy ;  2d,  of  artillery  and  engineering ;  3d,  of  general. 
superior  office.  The  latter  embraces:  1st,  the  office  of  the  general 
quarter-master,  the  archives  and  the  library ;  Sd,  the  office  of  topo- 
graphy and  of  engraving ;  8d,  the  general  office. 

Many  valuable  geodetic  and  topographic  works  have  beeit  executed  by 
this  corp!!,  among  which  wo  may  mention  the  measure  of  an  arc  of 
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panBel  of  ktitude,  incladed  between  the  tower  of  Cordoasn  near 
Bordeaux,  in  France,  and  that  of  Fiume,  in  Italy ;  which  measure  had 
been  brought  in  Prance  bo  (ar  M  the  Roanne,  and  toward  Italy  so  hr  u 
l^dno,  but  had  been  interrupted  hj  the  Alps.  All  the  scientific  opera* 
tiona  made  for  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  operations  instituted  by  flie 
same  corps,  in  ordn  to  veriiy  the  measure  hoth  geodetic  and  astronomi- 
cal of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  formerly  determined  by  Beccaria,  were 
published  in  Milan,  in  two  volumes  in  4to,  with  dii^rams.  The  corps  un- 
dertook also  a  general  primai;  and  secondary  triangulalion  of  allthecon- 
tinental  kingdom  so  as  to  fonu  a  map,  on  a  scale  of  a  fifty-Uiousandth, 
divided  into  nine^-siz  sheets.  This  general  atlas  was  afterward  reduced 
to  a  scale  of  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-thousandth,  which  was  published 
some  years  ago.  Another  work  of  great  value  has  also  been  undertaken 
<m  the  ancient  and  modtm,  pkytieal,  political  and  militart/  wnditiont 
of  Iforth«m  Italy,  which  is  divided  into  five  parts,  two  descriptive,  two 
tuEtorical,  and  one  graphic 

School  at  AtmLLUT  m  mre  Arsbhal. — Men,  who  are  destined  to 
work  in  the  ar8ena],receive  here  practical  instruction  in  their  art  The  arse- 
nal contains:  1st,  a  chemical  and  metallurgical  Laboratory,  in  which 
analysis,  Ac,  are  performed ;  2d,  a  mineralogkal  collection,  containing 
1100  specimens  of  minends,  and  many  models  of  cryetalizatiDn,  besides 
a  complete  collection  of  spedmcra  from  the  twritory  of  Genoa ;  3d,  a 
collection  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  contuning  AOO  different  machines 
and  instninients,  partiy  firom  Puxy  and  Dumotier  of  I^vis  and  partiy  from 
Zest  and  Brabante  of  Turin ;  4tb,  a  library  containing  the  best  books  on 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geoli^y,  Gei^raphy,  Ac; 
6Q1,  a  foundry  of  cannon,  which  includes  the  foundry  properly  so  called, 
the  atelier  of  modelers,  the  Hall  of  models,  the  ateliers  of  trepans  and  of 
engravers;  6th,  the  lithographic  establishment;  7tb,  the  machine  shop; 
8th,  a  manufkcture  of  all  kinds  of  arms  for  the  army  and  navy ;  9th,  the 
atelier  of  bombardiers ;  1 0th,  the  manu&ctare  of  gunpowder,  and  refinerj 
of  saltpetre ;  11th,  a  forge  for  gun-barrels. 

KoTAL  Corps  or  the  Militakv  ENonrESRS. — This  is  another  scientiBc 
corps  of  the  army,  and  has  three  divisions :  Ist,  Oie  engineers  and 
officers;  Sd,  the  sappers  and  miners;  Sd,  the  office  of  the  archives,— all 
nnder  the  command  of  a  Major-QeneraL  It  is  their  duty  to  prepare  the 
dedgns  for  new  military  buildings,  and  to  keep  in  order  the  existing 
establishments. 

BoTAL  AaxoBT,  (Armaria  Beale.) — Among  the  eetablisbments  in  rela- 
tion with  military  instruction  we  mention  the  Koyal  Armory,  which  is 
an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  arms,  and  especially  of 
tiiOM  used  in  the  middle  age&  It  is  a  treasure  of  history,  of  militsTy 
•dence  and  of  the  mechanical  fine  arts,  enriched  with  a  great  quanti^  of 
qwdmens  remarkable  both  for  their  structure  and  ornaments,  embellished 
with  historical  designs  and  sculptures,  rdie&  and  bas-reliefs,  carved  and 
pided.  There  are  arms  of  all  ages,  shields,  helmets,  cotrasses,  coats  of 
mHl,  Bted  waistcoats,  iron  armlets  and  greaves,  lances,  daggers,  dnbc^ 
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bows,  iword^  uid  guna  of  &11  kiDda  and  ages,  highly  intereating  to  mili- 
tuj  Etudenta.  There  is  ft  rich  collection  of  Indiftn  wutpons,  gath- 
ered bf  Vidua  in  his  trarels  through  Central  Asia,  which  was  increased 
bj  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  with  many  implementa  Iroin  the  new  worid. 
The  flags  which,  are  unfolded  in  the  Armory  are  precious  monuments, 
which  recall  the  ancient  and  modern  glories  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
Here  also  ia  &  valuable  collection  of  medala  and  coins,  in  which  ia  written 
the  history  of  Sardinian  kings,  of  others  which  are  historical  monuments 
of  Uie  prorinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  Qnally  of  coins  and  medala  of  Italy, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  our  own  times. 

KiHo's  LiBBABT,  {BiblioUca  del  Be.) — This  contains  thirty  thousand 
volumes  of  the  beat  editiona  of  ancient  and  modem  worka  on  history, 
travels,  ariis,  economy,  etc  Among  these  some  are  printed  on  parchment 
and  painted  in  miniature.  The  selections  of  miUtary  works  is  complete, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  rich.  We  may  mention,  among  these, 
a  collection  of  fifty-three  volumes  of  Atlasea  conbuning  designs  for  the 
history  of  artSlerf  of  Europe,  by  Col.  Rouvroy ;  all  the  matariala  which 
Frederick  the  Great  communicated  to  Algarotti  for  the  history  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  with  many  letters  of  that  king  to  its  author;  the  only 
complete  copy  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Arabs  from  their  origin  to  the  CaU- 
phat  of  Moavriyah,  by  Ebn-Kaldm;  and  finally,  many  codieei  both  in 
parchment  and  papyrus,  Arabic,  Persian,  tc  There  are  many  let- 
ters of  Emmanuel  Philihert,  of  Prince  Gugene  of  Savoy,  of  Redi,  auto- 
graphs of  Napoleon,  and  of  some  of  his  generals.  There  we  find  a 
collection  of  two  thousand  ancient  designs,  among  which  twenty  by  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinri,  some  by  Raphael,  Coireggio,  Titian,  etc.  The  library 
possesses  moreover  a  beautiful  collection  of  Chinese  inaecta,  designed  and 
punted  in  miniature  on  silk  paper  by  Chinese  artists,  with  the  Cbineae 
names  of  every  insect;  and  a  collection  of  many  Chinese  miniatures, 
birds,  flowers,  plants,  drassea,  kc 

Abchtvbs  or  tbe  State,  (Arehini  di  i^ofo.)— They  contain  treasnres 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  country.  The  great  quantity  of  its  papers 
are  inclosed  in  heautillilly  carved  cases,  claswfled  in  fine  order,  and  regis- 
tered in  excellent  catalc^es.  To  the  Archives  there  is  united  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  executive  departments,  which  is  enriched  by  many 
precious  manuscripts,  many  of  which  on  parchment,  and  especially  three 
missals  of  a  remote  antiqui^,  which  are  conudered  of  great  value  for 
tbe  excellence  of  the  dedgns  and  beau^  of  the  coloring  of  their  minia- 
tures. They  belong  to  the  age  of  Raphael  There  are  in  tbe  library 
many  books  and  editiona  of  the  fburteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Thb  Rotal  Acadeht  of  Hs>iciiib  and  Suboebt  was  founded  in  Turin 
some  years  ago  by  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  country,  for 
promoting  the  progress  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  relative  sciences.  It  is 
composed  of  ordinaiy,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members,  the  first 
of  which  are  obliged  to  present  a  paper  every  year.  The  Academy  meets, 
twicea  month,  to  hear  the  reading  of  papers  and  to  discuss  theor^ical  and 
practical  subjects.    It  ofiers  annual  prizes  fbr  the  best  works  on  medical 
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and  sui^cbI  questions,  and  publishes  a  monthlv  paper  nnd  jeterly 
volumes  of  iU  acta,  n'hich  are  highly  esteemed  bj  all  medical  societies  of 
Europe.  Connected  with  the  Academy  la  an  association  of  mutual  aid 
of  all  the  physicians  of  the  country,  who,  by  paying  an  annual  moderate 
fee,  have  right  to  a  pecuniary  allowance  in  case  of  their  sickness,  or  of 
other  embarrassing  circumstances.  The  Academy  and  the  association  are 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  in  the  tray  to  more  cxtensiTC  opeintions. 

The  RorAL  Albert  Aoadekt  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1824  by 
Charles  Felix,  reformed  and  enriched  by  Charies  Albert,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Ihe  institution,  lU  object  is  to  give  free  instruction  to  young  men  in  the 
art  of  design,  and  especially  in  the  aria  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  engraving.  Its  officers  are  a  director  and  president,  a  secretaiy,  the 
first  painter  to  tiio  king,  ten  honorary  members,  fourteen  resident  pro- 
feasoni,  foreign  professors,  and  honorary  fellows.  The  schools  are  pre- 
paratory and  special :  the  preparatory  embraces,  1st,  the  first  and  second 
class  of dra  wi  ng ;  2d,  the  school  of  anatomy  ;  3d,  of  statuary  ;  4th,ofnudo 
figures;  5th,  of  drapery ;  6th,  of  perspective  ;  Tth,  of  history  and  poetry. 
The  special  school,  in  which  the  pupils  enter  when  they  have  given  satis- 
factory proofs  of  their  sutficicnt  progress  in  the  preparatory  school,  and 
have  chosen  the  branch  ofart  to  which  they  prefer  to  derote  themselves, 
comprehends  let,  the  school  of  painting;  Sd,  of  architecture;  3d,  of 
sculpture;  ith,  of  engraving;  6th,  of  ornament 

Examinations  and  rewards  promote  the  love  and  the  progress  of  theavtB, 
The  exhibitions  for  the  rewards  of  the  first  class,  which  consiist  of  golden 
medals  and  a  sura  of  money,  lake  place  every  three  years,  and  the 
works  of  all  artists  are  admitted.  The  rewards  of  the  second  class  con- 
sist of  silver  medals,  with  a  smaller  sum,  and  are  bestowed  every  six 
months  on  the  pupil,  who  has  exhibited  the  most  meritorious  work  in  that 
time.  Besides,  the  government  grants  three  pensions  to  the  three  best 
pupils  of  the  Academy,  to  enable  them  to  reside  and  to  study  in  Rome. 
These  pensions  are  granted  to  a  pupil  of  each  of  the  three  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture.  For  the  two  former  the  examination  is 
open  every  three  years,  for  the  latter  every  six  j'cars.  The  pupils  so 
privileged  are  obliged  to  send  a  work  of  their  own  to  the  Academy,  every 
year.  The  Botal  Gallert  of  PAraTisos,  containing  many  master- 
pieces of  all  the  principal  schools,  affords  to  the  pupils  a  continu- 
ous means  of  improvement  This  gallery  is  remarkable  especially  for 
the  excellent  collection  of  paintings  by  t^edmontcse  artists  of  great  fame, 
as  Caravoglta,  Macrino,  Uiovenonc,  Molincri,  Caccia,  Olivier!  and  Gaiiden- 
zio  Ferrari,  all  of  whom  stand  side  by  side  with  Raphael,  Guido  Reni, 
Quercino,  Qcntileschi,  Carlo  Dolce,  Crespi  and  CigagnL  It  possesses 
also  originals  by  Titian,  Palma,  a  Magdalene  by  Paul  Veronese,  and 
many  works  of  Jacopo  da  Bassanoandof  Canaletto.  Theforeign  schools 
are  represented  by  Mignard  and  Pous^  of  France,  by  Elolbein  and  Al- 
bert Durer  of  Germany,  by  VelasqucB  and  Murillo  of  Spain,  ijy  Paul  Potter 
and  Tcnicrs,  W'ouvermnns  and  Van  Dyke  of  Holland  and  Flanders.  The 
Academy,  besides   an    excellent    collection  of   drawings    and   models, 
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«  of  its  own  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  among  which  are  twenty- 
four  by  Gaudcnzio  Ferrari. 

PmLKAHifONic  AcADEMT  OF  TuKiN. — This  conserratorium,  or  school  of 
music,  was  founded  in  1815  by  a  few  jouDgmeo  with  amodest  beginning, 
but  was  soon  after  increasod  and  enriched  by  some  wealthy  benefiu^tora 
and  by  the  generosity  of  the  kings.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  study 
of  music  by  every  means,  especially  by  concerts  and  cveobg  parUes,  and 
,  by  the  free  teaching  of  music  Its  members  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
ordinary  and  aggregatt  fellows.  The  ordinary  can  not  be  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  flli  their  vacancies  by  ballot. 
IThey  pay  an  entrance  and  an  annual  fee.  The  aggregate  /elhais  are 
^ther  honorary  or  resident  The  free  school  of  dngiug  is  directed  by 
the  Academy  by  the  medium  of  a  diroctor  and  professom  The  course 
occupies  six  years,  and  is  divided  into  as  many  classes.  Monthly,  quar- 
terly and  aonual  examinations  afford  the  pupils  frequent  occasions  of 
showing  their  improvement,  and  of  gaining  honorary  medals.  Over  the 
school  for  girls  presides  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  visit  it  daily,  and  edu- 
cate those  who  are  from  the  lower  classes  in  the  politeness  and  elegance 
of  manners,  which  are  so  necessary  to  candidates  for  the  stage.  To 
diffuse  a  taste  for  music,  the  Academy  not  only  gives  free  instruction, 
but  often  opens  ita  splendid  halls  for  concerts  and  evening  parties. 

pHn.ODRAiUTic  AcADEicY. — It  wss  founded  in  1S28,  and  proposes  not 
only  to  prepare  good  actors  for  the  stage,  but  more  to  educate  the  young 
of  both  sexes  in  the  art  of  delivering  public  speeches,  and  of  reading.  Its 
ordinary  members  are  thirty-five  in  number,  while  the  number  of 
honorary  members  is  undetermined. 

Caccia's  College. — A  beneficent  man,  bythenameofCaccia,  created  this 
college  and  endowed  it  with  a  large  property.  It  was  in  Pavia  until 
1B20,  and  was  transrerrcd  in  that  year  to  Turin.  It  supports  four  pupils, 
who  leam  the  principles  of  design  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  also  supports  in  Rome  three  pupils;  two  for  sculpture,  one  for 
painting,  and  another  in  Milan,  in  engraving.  It,  moreover,  gives  free 
board  and  lodging  to  sixteen  young  men  from  the  province  of  Novara, 
during  the  whole  of  their  studies  at  the  university, 

RovAL  Committees  fob  the  PnooKEss  of  Sciences,  Lfttbrs  and  Arts. — 
Charles  Albert  created  in  1832  a  committee  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts, 
and  intrusted  to  it  the  ofUce  of  suggesting  means  of  the  discovery  and 
preservation  of  all  objectsof  antiquity  and  fine  arts.  Another  committee, 
created  in  1833,  is  called  the  Eoyal  Deputation  for  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  its  duty  to  publish  a  collection  of  iuedit«d 
or  rare  works  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  a  diplo- 
matic code  of  the  kingdom.  This  committee  has,  since  the  time  of  ita 
institution,  published  nine  huge  and  most  valuable  volumes,  folio,  with  the 
title  of  Sittorim  patrias  monuTannta  edita  juaru  Regit  Oaroli  AUyerti. 
The  work  is  to  be  continued, 

A  third  committee  of  statistics,  created  in  1836,  is  intrusted  with  the 
collection  and  publication  of  all  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  with  tho  aid  of 
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eub-conmiilteeB  instituted  In  erery  city,  ThU  committee  hM  slreftdy 
published  nuny  volumes  on  the  aubject,  and  next  yeu-  will  undertake  ft 
general  new  census  of  the  country. 

The  Botal  Acadekt  oi  Aobicultiibi  or  Tubik  promotes  the  interests 
and  the  development  of  this  important  source  of  public  welfare,  discuaged 
in  its  regular  meetings  subjects  relating  to  it,  and  leceiTes  papers  and 
apecimens  of  agricultural  productions  and  implements.  It  opens  yearly 
two  public  exhibitions,  one  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  every  kind  of  horticul-  , 
tural  productions,  the  other  of  agricultural  implements,  and  gives  hono- 
rary prizes  for  the  best  specimens.  The  Academy  publishes  every  year 
its  transactions,  which  contain  valuable  papers,  and  really  snbstantiallj 
form  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Sardinian  agriculture.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Addemy  is  particularly  directed  to  the  cultivation  ot&e  vine 
and  the  mulberry  tree,  and  to  the  best  method  of  making  wines  and  of 
raising  silk-worms,  which  constitute  two  of  the  most  important  staples 
of  the  agricultural  Industry  of  the  country. 

The  AoRicnLTinuL  Association  has  for  its  otject  the  promotion  of  ag- 
riculture and  arts  connected  with  it  The  Association  holds  meetings, 
where  appropriate  subjects  are  publicly  discussed,  and  publishes  agricul- 
tural tracts  in  order  to  diSiisc  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the 
soundest  principles,  and  the  best  BystemB  and  implements  of  cultivation, 
and  gives  prizes  fiir  the  beat  specimens  of  agricultural  productions  and 
instruments.  It  possesses  a  good  museum  and  an  experimental  garden, 
and  publishes  a  monthly  agricultural  review  and  yearly  volumes  of  its 
annals. 

TbB  ChaHBEK  of  AOBICDLTDRB  AND  CoMKEItCE  OF   TdBIN  IS  COmpOSCd  of 

fifteen  members,  of  whom  four  must  be  landed  proprietors,  two  bankers, 
two  silk  manuftcturers,  two  in  other  manu&cturing  business  and  five 
merchants.  Its  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  to  examine  the  obstacles  which  may  prevent  their 
development,  and  to  suggest  remedies.  The  Chamber  supports  free 
public  courses  of  Commercial  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
which  are  attended  by  merchants,  clerks,  ftc  To  the  Chamber  is  at- 
tached  the  Technical  Ijutitute,  of  wbich  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  It 
presides  over  the  national  erhihitions  of  industry,  which  take  place  in  Turin 
every  three  years.  The  constitution  and  objects  of  the  CHAioBia  or 
OoHMBRCE  aud  AaBicuLTtntB  OP  Genoa,  Cbambbbt  and  Nice  are  umHar 
to  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Turin. 

The  following  institutions  have  more  or  less  relation  l«  those,  of  wluch 
we  have  already  given  an  account: 

The  Royal  AcAoBitr  or  Sciences  op  Savot,  in  Cbambery. 

The  Acadeht  or  Sciencbs  and  Arts  of  Alexandria. 

The  Economical  Association  of  Chiavari. 

Tbe  ACADEn  OF  Philosofbt  of  Genoa. 

The  AssociAnoN  fob  the  Prooress  or  EntfCAnou,  established  in  Turin, 
and  ramified  throughout  the  kingdom. 

TaE  AoADEKT  or  PAiNnNO,  ABcmTBcrcBi!,  OKMAjtERT  AifD  EiiaRAViira 
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of  Genoa,  to  which  couraea  of  lectures  on  the  fine  arts  are  attached.  It 
BOpportB  also  two  pupils  in  Rome  and  in  Florence,  for  inatniction  in  piunt- 
ing  and  aculpturo. 

Tbb  Philhabmohic  AasociATioH  of  Qenoa. 

Tns  pH[LUj.B)ioinc  Dbakatic  Litebabt  Acadeht  of  Coneo. 

TES  PaiLHAHBONIC  PoBnC  LrrKR4BT  ACASEXT  of  Alba. 

TiiB  Royal  Associatios  or  Aqsicdltcre  ano  Bconomt  of  CagliarL 

TUE  ASSOCLATION  Ot   WoREltBN   AND   MbCBANICS    FOB  THBIB    MUTUAL  IH- 

BFnctioH  AND  AID,  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  citj. 
Tbb  Roval  Council  or  rus  Admin csiRATtoN  or  Minis,  ahd  ths  Rotal 

COBPH  or  EHOIHeEBS  COMNECTKD  HTTH  THAT  COUNCIL. 

The  RorAL  Cobps  op  Civil  ENomBBRS  roa  the  Sufekintehdbncb  or 
"Waters  and  Roads. 

The  Association  roR  the  Pbomotioh  or  the  Fine  Aris  of  Turin. 

The  Association  tor  the  Prokotion  or  Ounnsry  and  Shall-abk  Prac- 
nCB  of  Turin,  intended  espedallj  for  the  instruction  of  the  National  Guard. 

YIL  Thk  pKEsa. — Though,  before  1S4S,  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  eeosor- 
ship  exerted  a  moat  severe  and  absurd  control  over  all  kinds  of  publications, 
and  no  political  newspaper  was  allowed  in  Ote  country,  yet  even  at  that 
time  many  valuable  works  were  issued  from  the  Piedmontese  press,  both 
scieotilic  and  literaiy,  which  have  given  to  the  typographical  mechanics 
of  Sardinia  a  high  reputation  through  all  Italy.  The  constitution  of 
1848,  having  insured  to  the  country  absolute  freedom  of  the  press,  made 
it  a  powerful  instrument  of  education,  as  well  as  of  a  general  control  over 
all  acts  of  the  administration.  Indeed,  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  Uie  real  benefits  derived  to  the  country  from  the 
constitution.  All  dtizens  have  the  right  to  publish  whatever  they  may 
choose  on  whatever  subject,  and  the  government  has  no  power  of  control 
over  any  publication ;  writers,  as  well  as  publishers,  being  only  responm- 
ble  before  the  courts  of  justice,  which  have  to  pronounce  their  sentences 
after  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  in  the  causes  concerning  thoir  ofTensos  agunst 
the  laws  of  the  coontry.  Indeed,  editors  of  political  papers  can  even 
throw  this  responsibility  on  any  person,  whom  they  choose  to  appoint  as 
a  responsible  trustee  of  thoir  paper.  The  freedom  of  the  press  ia  so  un- 
limited, that  papers  are  to  bo  found  which  not  only  stand  in  strong  and 
systematic  opposition  to  the  administration,  but  which  propose,  as  thnr 
object,  the  propagation  of  the  most  radical  doctrines  against  the  estab- 
lished government;  some  proposing  to  return  to  an  absolute  monarchy 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  and  others  to  supersede  the  present 
constitution  by  establishing  republican  institutions  in  the  country.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  these  papers  do  not  receive  great  encouragement 
from  the  people,  who,  being  of  a  nature  especially  practical  and  positiTe, 
have  no  taste  for  political  theories  beyond  all  possibility  of  realization  in 
the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  much  less  for  the  anachronism  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  ignorant  or  interested  parties  would  substitute 
for  the  institutions  bom  of  present  dvilization.  The  following  are  the 
principal  daily  papers  pufali^ed  in  Turin : 
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Thb  Gazzetta  PiEPaoNTESE  IS  tho  offlcinl  paper  of  the  goTcmment,  t«1- 
u&bte  for  ite  publication  or  nil  ILe  documents  relative  to  the  administralion, 
and  of  the  full  debates  of  the  ParlismcDt 

The  Opihionb,  a  paper  representing  the  majori^  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties, and  supporting  the  politics  of  the  administration  It  supports  also, 
with  great  skill  and  strength,  the  emancipatioD  of  Italy  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  its  corrcEpondences  from  Lombard^  and  Venice  give  the 
most  reliable  accounts  of  those  provinces.  Among  its  contributors  we 
mention  O.  Dina,  a  learned  and  talented  young  nun,  who  has  the  main 
direction  of  the  paper. 

Tub  Diritto  in  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  and  liberal  party  of 
Sardinia ;  it  expreBscB  the  liberal  opposition  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
while  accepting  and  supporting  the  present  monarchical  representative 
government,  Ktrugglea  for  a  broader  interpretation  and  more  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  political  constitution.  Independent  of  the  govenunent, 
to  which  it  is  in  a  cert^n  sense  opposed,  it  pleads  with  dignity  and  power 
tho  cause  of  Ireedom  and  nationality.  The  Diritto  is  directed  by  a  few 
of  the  members  of  the  liberal  party  of  tho  House,  among  whom  we  may 
instance  the  most  important  and  active,  L.  Valerio,  whose  life  has  been 
long  since  devoted  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  country,  and  engaged  by 
every  means  in  promoting  the  independence  of  Italy.  Few  men  in  Sar- 
dinia have  such  claims,  as  H.  Valerio,  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
countrymen. 

TuE  Unione,  without  being  connected  with  any  political  party,  is  the 
organ  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  Italy  from  Austria,  as  well  as  from  Papal  dominion.  Bianchi 
Giovini,  an  able  and  learned  politician,  who  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
tho  best  qualified  writer  on  ecclesiastical  matters  relative  to  civil  power, 
edits  tho  Unione;  which  holds  a  high  standing  among  other  papers  for 
its  sound  and  positive  doctrines,  and  for  its  calm  and  scientific  handling 
of  ita  subjects.  Substantially,  freedom  and  independence  are  the  principles 
.  of  which  the  Unions  is  the  iaithful  exponent 

Tbe  Gazzetta  del  Popolo,  the  smallest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  the 
newspapers,  exerts  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  infiuence  on  the  less 
educated  classes  of  people,  for  which  it  is  particularly  published.  ltd 
objects,  which  do  not  differ  substantially  from  those  of  the  Diritto 
and  Unione,  are  pursued  with  remarkable  shrewdness  and  power. 
The  Gaeetta,  enjoying  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  country,  does  good  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  in  ils  endeav- 
ors to  excite  in  the  masses  the  feeling  of  their  dignity  and  tho  necessity 
of  then*  emancipation  from  the  grasp  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
mty  of  insuring  independence  of  their  country.  Govean,  Borella  and 
Bottero,  the  bold  and  able  editors  of  the  Oatittta,  may  be  called  true 
missionaries  of  freedom  in  Sardinia,  and  of  national  independence 
throughout  Italy. 

Besides  these,  there  are  published  in  Turin  many  other  daily  papers, 
which  are  more  or  lesa  conducted  in  the  some  spirit  as  the  above ;  such 
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are  the  IimipemieNTE,  the  Espebo,  the  STArrerrA  and  the  FiacuiBnro^ 
which  Tery  Buccessfully  maintaiDB  a  humorous  charaoter,  and  for  its  wit 
as  well  as  for  ita  caricatures,  may  compare  with  Funeh  and  Charivari. 
The  Armonia  supports  the  intereata  of  the  church,  and  it  is  ontural 
enough,  that  it  longs  for  the  restoration  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  on 
the  goycmmeDt,  aa  the  only  ark  for  the  safety  of  its  party. 

In  Genoa  there  is  published  an  official  and  daily  paper,  {Oazzbtta  oi 
Oenova,)  and  besides  (he  CoftitiEitE  MsRCAin'iiiE,  which  represents  the 
political  party  of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  that  city  and  prov- 
ince, and  the  Italia  del  Popolo,  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  in  its  way  pleads  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence.  In  all 
the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  there  is  published  at  least  one 
paper,  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  same  principles  held  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  press  of  Turin.  Such  are  the  Gazzbite  de  Satoh  of 
Chambery,  the  Gazzbtta  PopoiuIRB  of  Cagltari,  the  Qazsetta  dellb 
Alpi  of  Cuneo,  the  Tempo  of  Casale,  the  Vessillo  della  Libbbta  of 
Yercelli,  the  Pbnsibro  of  Oneglia,  the  CmADiHO  of  Asti,  &a. 

Some  branches  of  arts,  indwitry  and  commerce,  scientific  and  literary 
departments,  are  represented  by  papers  and  reviews;  like  the  Gazebita 
DBi  Tribl'nali,  the  Giobnalb  dkllb  a&tib  Industbib,  the  Gazbita  mekeca, 
the  BoLiErriNO  helle  Strade  Pebrate,  the  Pirata,  the  Rivbta  hilitarr, 
the  Secolo  XTX,  and  above  all  the  Rivista  Contbhporanea,  a  monthly 
scientific  and  literary  Review  of  the  highest  character  not  only  in  Sardinia, 
but  in  all  Italy,  and  which  is  supported  by  contributions  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  country, 

YIII.     EnccATioMAL  Press  aki>  Scholastic  Books. 

The  educational  movement,  which  began  in  Sardinia  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  produced  and  directed  by  some  pedagogical  works  of  great 
merit,  published  both  in  Piedmont,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Among  thewritcrs  who  have  contributed  most  to  this  educational  progress 
of  Italy,  we  may  mention  Bosmini,  Lambruscbini,  Mayer,  Thouar, 
Sacchi,  Parravicini,  Cantu,  Aporti,  Fontana,  Rosi,  and  Tavema,  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  other  States  of  Italy,  except  Rosmin!,who  lived  in 
Sardinia,  In  Piedmont,  however,  as  early  as  in  1840,  Vincenio 
Trq'a,  under  the  direction  of  the  Magutrato  della  Siforma  agli  Studj,  pre- 
pared a  manual  for  teachers,  and  a  new  programme  for  elementary 
BchooiR,  both  of  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  htraeioTit  ai 
mautri  ddle  leuole  eUmentari.  In  this  manual  the  principles  of  pedagogic 
art  were  laid  down,  the  object  of  primary  schools  defined,  a  new  system 
of  reading  introduced,  and  above  all,  instruction  graduated  according 
to  difierent  classes  of  pupils,  and  corporeal  punishments  abolished.  Pro£ 
Troja  prepared  afterward  two  Reading  Books,  which  were  approved  by 
Uie  Maffiitratc,  and  prescribed  for  all  primary  schools.  Though  imper- 
tect  works,  these  books  changed  entirely  the  method  of  teaching,  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  further  and  deeper 
investigation  on  didactic  method,  and  brought  into  the  schools  the  educa- 
tional systems,  which  had  already  obtained  favor    in  Qermany  and 
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Switxerluid,  thraugh  the  works  of  Pestalozm  ind  Girard.  It  is  just  to  idd, 
that  thia  educational  movement  was  greatly  aided  bj  the  labors  of  some 
high  miaded  citizens,  who,  though  entangled  at  eTeij  step  by  a  petty 
censoTBhip,  and  troubled  in  their  efforts  by  a  auspicious  goTemment, 
Btrenuously  fought  on  behalf  of  human  civilization,  by  promoting  by 
every  means  the  eduoational  progress  of  the  country.  Among  tbese  we 
will  mention  C.  BoiicaiiPAain,  afterward  ministo'  of  public  iuatruction, 
and  more  particularly  t<OBEii»i  Talbho,  above  named,  who  well  Gup- 
ported  that  liberal  movement  in  his  highly  philanthropic  paper,  Leltvre 
Popolari.  This  journal,  which  was  soon  after  abolished  by  the  govern- 
ment, sprang  up  more  powerful,  under  the  name  of  Lettwre  di/amiglia, 
continuing  most  efSdentiy  the  noble  work  of  its  predecessor. 

After  the  common  efforts  of  the  liberal  party  bad  been  somewhat  sue- 
ceBsful,  after  public  opinion  grew  bo  strongin  &vor  of  educational  reform, 
as  to  obtMn  from  the  government  the  establishment  of  schools  for  teach- 
ers, and  the  official  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  that  reform, 
works  on  methodic  art,  and  other  educational  subjects,  ^ipeared  from 
every  quarter  in  such  number,  that  it  became  quite  difficult  to  select  the 
few  of  real  merit  from  the  mass  of  the  indifferent  or  palby.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things,  the  government  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  confusion 
which  would  have  inevitably  succeeded  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
to  prevent  useless  expenditures  by  parents,  renewed  the  fbnner  ordinance, 
by  which  no  book  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools,l>efore  approred 
by  the  supreme  council  of  instruction.  The  prescritied  list  of  the  text- 
books fbr  primary  and  secondary  studies  is  the  following : 

Saiauary  Cbuth. — 8iil«b»rio  grsdnMo  di  V.  Troj»,PriiDO  libiodi  Icttura;  Seoondo 
libra  ri;  Leuun  -,  CBtechlsmo  della  Dioceii ;  Schmid.Ricciinti  delU  ■iDiiBiBcra  ;  Gnm- 
miticB  eletncnurs  ItidiuB  di  A.  P.;  Compendia  <<i  uilmelica  par  un  fralcllo  delle 
Scuoie  Cti&tiuie ;  Noxioni  ciHiipeiid]aa&  di  geognfia;  Uetodo  a  quadamj  dj  Scrit- 
lun  di  Dclpinoe  Troui.  Couth  cf  Onmmar—Claina :  Epilome  Hiilorin  ascra; 
EpiMms  bisuriB  Onca ;  Epilome  hialorin  Romaaa,  aau  da  viriboi  illuslilbua  urbii 
Romffi;  CoTaelii  NapotiB  opeifti  Phasdri  Fubulie;  Ciceronii  Epialolnad  farailiHrea  ; 

lagJB  llaliana,  aei.  primi;  Tal-iaAi :  Compendin  del  naova  metodo,  oppure  dal[& 

Srammalici  Latinm ;  Corticelli  regole  edouervaiioni  dellulingui  Toacina ;  Sroiis  sun 
eir  A.  a  N.  Teatamenio  del  P,  Secco^  Coinpandio  delli  Smni  delU  H.  Cwa 
8»ojiii  Noiioni  compendime  di  geogrefiai  Cmrn  of  RJiiloric — Clattkt:  Cieearu 
Comineutani  &c.i  Ciceivnia  OraLionee  SelectB ;  Virgilii  GeoTgican  and  Aeneidoa ; 
Honlii  narmina  aalecu  and  An  pnetica ;  Nora  antholpgia  Latioa  aect.  lecunda ;  An- 
Ihologia  GncCA  -,  TaaM>  QeruaalemniF  Liberata ;  AlGeri  Ssul ;  Caaa  Galaleo  ed  orazioni ; 
NuoiB  aniologia  Ilaliana,  aei  aeconda  ;  Texl-baoki  -  Graininilica  Greca  di  Bumoiif— 
TraltBto  dell'  arte  uoetlca — Cellarii  Brerlanum  anllq.  Rom.  cum  appecdtoc  Juiencti  de 
Uua  :  Marta,  trattal  di  Anlenlin.  For  iha  lecturaa  on  Hialoir  and  Bellea-Lettre*, 
[lie  piesctibed  pmgtmmnies  are  followed.  Courn  of  PftiWpAy— CJoimci  ,■  Ciceronia 
De  Omciia,  St.  Augualini  Soliloquia,  Noia  Aniholoiii  Latiaa,  (aecl.  teitia,]  Nuort 
Antologia  Italians,  (Seiione  tena  ;]  Trrt-tHoIn :  Maila,  Elementi  di  Algelira  e  Ge- 
ometrin:  Botl o, Elementi  di  Fitici  Speri mania] e.  For  the  lectures  on  Logic,  Hela- 
phjraici,  Moral  Philoaophy.  and  Natural  HiUoiy,  aea  the  progianimM. 

We  do  not  venture  to  say,  that  Sardinia  possesses  excellent  books  for 
its  schools,  nor  that  tiie  selections  of  the  Government  could  not  be  better. 
On  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  decided  lack  in  this  branch  of 
Kterature,  especially  for  elementary  schools.  There  are,  however,  some 
hooks  which  are  of  a  superior  character,  as  Peccia's  elementary  l>ooks, 
and  the  Elementi  di  Logica  e  MeUffimoa,  by  Pibb  Antohio  Corte,  and 
the  BUmtmti  di  Etica,  by  the  same  writer,  which  are  righUy  conadered 
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u  tike  best  tezt-bookB  of  the  philoBophictl  coune,  and  u  soch  adopted 
hf  the  beet  coUegee.  PhQosophf  is  greatlj-  indebted  fitr  its  prt^reas  in 
Bardinie  to  Professor  Corte,  who,  in  connectioD  with  »  fbwotfaera,  under> 
took  man;  jears  ago  to  reform  this  stud;,  and  succeeded  in  ddivering 
the  uniYersity  ofTurin  and  its  colleges  from  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
sualist doctrine,  which  for  s  long  time  bad  preTailed.  Prof.  Corte  is  also 
author  of  a  valuable  Latin  philosophical  Besder :  Anthotogia  &x  2£.  T. 
CiMrone,  et  L.  Awmuo  Senaea,  cum  et  ibtdio  Fetri  Antonii  OarU, 
in  utumPhiloicphim  Studioiorvm  cimeinnata. 

Political  papen  often  beat  ably  the  subject  of  edncatiooal  reform,  and 
thus  Duuiy  valuable  ideas  find  their  way  into  tbe  public  mind.  As  for 
special  educational  papers,  the  monthly  Journal  of  Iht  Attoeialion/or 
the  adtanetment qf  Edueation,  which  was  for  many  yean  published  in 
Turin,  contained  valuable  writings  in  all  branches  of  pedagogicand  didac- 
tic science.  But  it  having  some  years  ago  closed  its  publications,  it  was 
resumed,  under  tho  name  o(  the  Iiutil'utore,  a  semi-monthly  Review, 
edited  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  by  Professor  Bkbti,  to  whose  labors 
the  cause  of  public  education  is  much  indebted.  Prof  D.  Berti  is  one  of 
the  youngest  and  ablest  members  of  the  Pariiameot,  and  many  importaDt 
improvements  in  the  educational  system,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  achieved 
by  his  talents  and  devotion  to  the  country.  With  him  is  associated  O.  A. 
Ratnebi,  professor  of  Methodology  in  the  University  of  Turin,  whose 
public  lectures  on  pedagogy  are  of  h^h  standing  and  of  great  ralue  to 
the  students  of  this  course.  Pro£  Rayneri  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
book,  Prineipii  della  Mttodita. 

XI.  Amtohio  Rosmini  oonsidereo  as  tbb  PBn.osopBEB  or  PmAoooT,  Ann 
u  AM  EorcATOK. — All  the  most  important  works  or  writings,  all  the  most 
efiectual  lectures  which  have  been  published  or  delivered  in  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially in  Piedmont,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  whether  on  methodic 
adence  or  on  didactic  art,  cither  derived  their  foundations  or  their 
doctrines  &om  the  scientiflc  principles,  ivhich  were  laid  down  in  the  im- 
morttd  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age,  Aktonio  Rosioin.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  this  paiier  to  introduce  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  American  readers  the  venerated  name  of  this  great  philosopher, 
a  name  which  recalls  to  his  mind  the  sweetest  recollections  of  his  life,  and 
excites  in  his  heart  the  deepest  grief  for  his  untimely  death,  which  de< 
prived  Italy  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  and  science  of  one  of  its  most 
gifted  devotees.  Devoted  as  a  priest,  refined  as  a  scholar,  sound  as  a 
statesman,  sublime  as  a  Uiinker,  humble  as  a  Christian,  and  bold  as  a 
philosopher,  Bosmini  united  in  himself  in  a  high  degree  many  qualities, 
any  of  which  would  be  sufBcient  to  convey  to  posterity  the  name  of  Its 
possessor.  The  acuteness  and  breadth  of  his  mind  were  only  equaled 
by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  by  die  refinement  of  his  taste.  With 
tiie  synthetic  power  of  Dante  and  with  tbe  andytical  fkculties  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  mind  embraced  all  human  knowledge  in  its  unity  and  uni- 
Tetsality,  with  the  view  of  erecting  a  philosophical  Encyclopedia,  which 
was  to  be  derived  itcan  one  principle  and  divided  into  different  branches, 
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according  to  their  logical  order.  Of  this  Encjc1opa»dia  he  had  published 
some  twenty  volames,  in  which  science  is  founded  on  a  new  and  immova- 
ble baas,  and  developed  with  such  a  deep,  broad,  and  original  survey,  that 
few  philosophers,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  can  be  compared  to 
him  in  this  respect  In  hisreligiausfeelingG,  though  a  sincere  believerand 
enlightened  apostle  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated, jct  he  did  not  approve,  nay  openly  condemned  the  excesses  of  the 
clei^,  and  whatever  abuses  he  might  have  found  in  ttie  church.  Hence 
the  severe,  trials  to  which  he  was  submitted  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  parties  of  both  sides.  But  the  tirictness  of  Bosmini's  life  and 
the  holy  charity  vrith  which  he  was  endowed  secured  him  the  blessedness, 
which  ariiies  ttora  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  benev- 
olence. Tolerant  of  all  opinions,  and  respectful  to  all  men,  tbou^  dis- 
senting from  him,  despising  all  honors  which  the  world  could  bestow  upon 
him,  giving  up  to  charitable  objects  the  lar^  fortune  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  &mily,  Bosmini  showed  himself  a  true  follower  of  him, 
in  the  faith  of  whom  he  lived  and  died.  lie  ended  his  life  in  18CG,  at 
Strcsa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Considering  Rosniini  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,  we 
shall  not  enter  into  any  account  of  his  immortal  works  on  Ideol<^,  Log- 
ic, moral  and  political  Sciences,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Philosophy 
of  Jurisprudence,  &c  We  will  only  mention  his  book  "on  Ghrigtian 
JKucofitm,"  his  essay  "on  Unity  of  Education,"  and  his  Cateehixm  ar- 
ranged in  aea/rdanee  witk  the  ideological  order,  with  a  valuable  prefece 
on  general  method  of  teaehing.  He  had  commenced  a  great  work  on 
Pedagogy,  of  which  there  were  to  be  three  volumes,  when  death  inter- 
rupted bis  labors.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  almost  finished, 
is,  "On  th»  fundamental  principle  nf  Methodology,  and  on  some  of  its 
applieationi  to  Human  EducatioTi."  The  philosopher  establishes  here  a 
principle,  which  he  expresses  in  the  following  formula:  "Those objects 
must  be  first  presented  to  human  mind,  which  belong  to  the  first  order 
of  intellectual  acts:  then  the  objects  of  the  second  order,  then  those  of 
the  third,  and  so  on  successively,  so  that  you  shall  never  lead  tlie  child 
to  an  act  of  the  second  order,  before  he  is  master  of  those  of  the  first, 
and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  third,  and  other  superior  degrees." 
This  principle  is  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Rosmini  on  Ideology  and  Log- 
ic, and  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  devel- 
ops itself  gradually,  so  that  a  law  of  gradation  constitutes  the  principle 
of  methodic  Mid  didactic  ari.  This  gradation  depends  on  the  gradation 
of  uental  acts  and  objects,  riz.:  of  ideas,  which  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  which  are  naturally  clashed  according  to  a  necessary  and 
nn&iling  order. 

Then  applying  this  principle  to  the  education  of  children,  Rosmini  un- 
dertook to  classify  and  to  analyze  their  intellectual  acta,  showing  the 
method  of  training  them  in  each  order  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  of  their 
faculties  and  objects.  In  this  view  he  distinguished  many  ages  of  child- 
hood, of  which  he  follows  the  gradual  development  and  examines  the 
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different  IkWB,  which  ought  to  pTeside  over  their  education.  We  will  not 
kttcmpt  any  analysis  or  this  work,  which,  though  uaflnished,  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  podagc^cal  science,  whenever  it  shall  be  published. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  Rosmini,  though  ho  could  not  perfect  hla 
greatest  work  on  Pedagogy,  yet  he  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  educational 
reEearches  by  his  psychologic  and  anthropologic  discoveries,  in  which  Qie 
human  feculties  were  more  sagaciously  than  ever  before  described  in  their 
nature  and  origin,  their  offices  declared,  their  acts  defined,  their  natural 
order  pointed  out,  the  laws  of  their  development  fixed,  their  stimuli  clas- 
»fied,  and  the  conditions  of  their  working  established.  Thus  Kosmini 
revealed  to  educators  the  organizatioti  and  the  structure  of  the  subject, 
the  faculties  of  which  they  are  called  to  develop  in  their  natural  order 
and  harmony,  and,  by  his  ideologic  theories,  cast  a  new  light  on  the  nature 
of  truth,  beauty  and  virtne,  which  constitute  the  objects  at  which  all 
education  must  aim. 

But  Rosmini  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  only 
as  the  philosopher  of  pedagogy,  but  yet  more  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
educators  of  the  country.  With  this  object  he  founded  and  supported 
by  his  own  means  an  institution  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  (The  Charity 
Auociation,)  who  are  bound  to  devote  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  chariU- 
ble  works,  and,  above  all,  lo  the  education  of  youth.  Thus  he  was  ablo 
to  open  many  elementary  schools,  asylums,  evening  and  Sunday 
schools,  not  only  in  Piedmont,  but  in  Switzerland  and  in  England, 
which  were  managed  by  teachers  under  his  direction  and  control, — 
all  of  which  he  was  able  to  sco  flourishing  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  To  provide  his  schools  with  good  teachers,  he  founded 
in  liis  institution  normal  colleges,  with  the  object  of  giving  a 
thorough  instruction  in  method  to  those,  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  elementary  schools.  The  students  of  these  colleges  arc  divided 
into  two  classes,  in  one  of  which  teachers  of  common  schools  are  prepared, 
in  the  other  professors  of  mutbod  are  trained.  The  elementary  schools, 
within  a  certain  Umit,  depend  on  a  central  college,  and  their  (eachers  are 
obliged  to  rcpur  to  it  during  their  vacations,  in  order  to  confcrwith  their 
companions  on  the  management  and  improvements  relating  to  their 
schools.  To  each  normal  college  is  annexed  a  hoarding  establishment  for 
the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school,  in  which  the  students  of  the  college 
learn  the  practice  of  didactic  art. 

He  showed  a  similar  interest  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  ho  be- 
lieved of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  hoys.  With  the  object  of  pro- 
moti[ig  it,  he  founded  also  an  institution  of  young  ladies,  whom  he  called 
SUIern  tjf  PTOridenee,  whom  he  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
appointed  to  elementary  schools  for  girls,  and  to  the  many  infant  asylums 
intrusted  to  his  care  in  Piedmont,  in  Switzerland  and  England. 

No  man  indeed  in  TIaly  has  done  so  much  for  the  prt^ress  of  education, 
as  well  asof  philosophical  sciences,  as  Rosmini.  Ilia  doctrines  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  but  his  life  commands  the  admiration  of  all,  who 
foel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  human  civilization.     He  felt  that  the  life  of 
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thmtght,  which  wts  so  utiTe  within  him,  wu  not  %  perfect  life ;  thence 
he  endeavored  to  unite  in  biroself  the  higheet  cwntemplatioii  to  the  most 
extensive  Mtion,  and  this  be  directed  to  the  education  of  clergymen, 
whom  he  tried  to  bring  ta  that  Bpirituatitj  of  religion,  which  too  often 
is  lost  in  tile  fonnalitiea  of  their  profession,  and  to  the  education  of 
children,  in  whom  he  wu  able  to  read  more  amply  and  purely  the 
history  of  human  nature. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  philosophical  rcaeardiM 
of  Rosmini,  we  add  a  catalogue  of  his  prindpal  works,  which  contain 
treasures  of  philosophical  truth  and  enalytica]  observations,  and  present 
oaa  of  the  best  expositionB  of  tbe  principles  of  pedago^c  and  didactic 
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Ah  Aor  oaaixtBaa  thb  AsMDnsT&A.noii  or  Pubuo  ItisrsircnoK  axd  hb 

ADTHOKima,  FASBiD  or  Fbbriubt,  1BG7. 

Ceiftbk  L^^i<«unil  i^rmifioix. 

I.  lutraotion  is  ti&n  public  or  priTiIa.    Ths  minittai  or  public  iutniction  diracti 

Ibe  romwr,  and  proawln  iu  pragrau ;  wbiie  h«  natcbu  orer  tlw  lallsr  id  iu  i«l>- 

tioni  to  morals,  bygiBas,  poliliol  insLilutiooi,  lod  public  order. 

3.  Pablic  iniCrucUon  is  dinded  into  three  bnocbn ;  elemantary,  aecondur)',  isd 

3,  The  eiistiiu  lam,  dslenniiiiiig  the  chanoteristict  of  public  and  private  acliooli, 
sbaUbeiiilleDfornd.  (1.) 

4.  The  pablic  iauitu  lions  utd  schnds  of  leanin;  and  edoeatioa,  (with  the  eiceplion 

ofwu,)  and  all  tfas  authoriiiea,  to  whom  is  isUtuKxl  the  direction  and  iaspsclion  of  the 
nme,  aocoidinji  to  the  enactmenu  of  tha  praaenl  bill,  shall  depsnd  on  the  miniilr;  of 

6.  In  public  sobools  intrusted  to  reHfious  corpontiona,  legkll;  ■dmitted  into  the 
state,  the  upaintsuoti  of  directon,  pnriessoi*,  and  teaehara,  either  male  or  female, 
shall  bemadebrtheBDtboritieaartbsstale,  on  the  nomination  of  the  ■ime  corponlions. 
But  Ibe  oandidites  nuiM  prove  tbemselres  competeot  to  occupy  the  places  for  vrhieh 
Iheji  will  be  propoeedi  tfaersfbre  the;  ahall  pass  the  eTaminalioni,  and  conform  Ihem- 
salvea  to  the  other  mica  and  dolios  praacriMd  b;  the  by-lawa. 

6.  It  shall  belong  excluaivdjr  to  the  authorities  of  public  instruction  to  enfoive  the 
discipline  of  public  schools,  to  collate  the  academic  degreea,  toinilall  collepate  doctors 
of  the  faculuaa,  and  diisetors,  proressots  sad  tescbets  in  the  ichooli,  wbich  depend 
.1 — --jsier  of  pablic  instto-'-    '"  ' 


B  Ipecial  acta  retali7e  to  superior,  aecondar?  and  elea 


detennine  the  publio  regulations  for  private  schools,  and  the  ttiles  according 
■    ■   "  ■'  The  aami   ' 


the  goremment  shall  superrite  them.    The  same  law  ihall  contain  pro visiooi,  a 


echoola  and  iDStitutiODi.  Meanwhile,  citiiens.  who  si 
fulfilled  all  condition*  enaclsd  bj  law,  in  order  to  be  eliciUe  to  the  office  of  professors 
or  toochen  in  tiie  pablic  institutions  of  secondary  and  elementary  inatroctinn,  ihall 
be  tUowad  bencsliirth  to  open  and  conduct  private  inslilulioiu  of  the  litanch  and 
d«>ee  <bt  which  Iber  have  obtained  their  certificate. 

S.  Till  Slid  apeoial  acts  ahall  be  enacted,  all  private  achools  and  inatitutions  of 
Issraing  and  ednoation,  either  for  bovs  or  girls,  directed  either  hv  lavmen  or  clergr- 
men,  ahall  confbrm  thcmaelves  to  eiisting  Tews.     The  minister  of  public  inalructran 

tbole  institutions  refuse  10  conform,  or,  in  fact,  should  not  conform  themselves  to  said 

having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Conncil,  and  heajd  the  defendant  director. 
In  urgent  cases,  after  haviog  heard  the  Council,  he  shall  have  the  power  of  suspending, 
bj  his  own  aulhorilv,  the  ditectar  from  his  office,  and  also  of  cloaing  the  achool  or 
institution,  till  a  definite  provision  shall  be  mods  as  above. 

S.  The  cooiwa    followed   in    seminaries,    or   in  ecclesiastical  or   religious  col- 
leges, of  whatever  denomination,  not  aTcluiively  for  ecclesiastical  educalion.  shall  be 
considered  invalid  for  sdmission  to  oounes,  siaminstiona,  and  academi 
pablic  achools,  unless  thej  conform  ihemaelves  to    ^ 
schools.    In  every  case,  these  estaliliibments  shall  al 
n«iaofthegOTsmmsnt.  (3.) 

TO.  Religious  instruction  and  educalion  in  public  institutions  and  schools  shsll  be 
fonnded  on  the  Catholin  religion.  Special  acta  and  by-liws  shall  detaimine  the  rulea 
to  be  followed  in  the  religious  tiaining  of  Catholic  pupils.  The  religious  training  and 
instruction  of  dissenting  pupils  shall  be  left  to  their  parents.  (4-) 

Chaptbs  it.— a.    AitOuirHia,  wfiie/i  pruide  over  fliSWe  InslrveMon. 

W.  tinder  the  preaidencrof  the  minlater,  a  Supreme  Council  of  poblio  instroctiou  is 
inMinted ;  ■  legal  oounaelor,  a  general  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  a  geuanl  in- 
spector of  clsnwntarj  and  normal  scbools,  and  two  more  inapectora  of  secondary 
■obools,  of  wbom  one  for  acientific,  the  other  for  literary  branches,  are  attached  to  the 

Id  tha  prinoiwd  provincial  cities,  there  sball  reaide  a  proiiucial  scholaatic  deputation, 
■  royal  scholaslio  mperintendent,  {Rata  Pimidiiart  tgti  audi,)  and  a  provincial  in- 
spector of  elemenlary  achools.  Every  diatricl  of  the  province,  (iiund«ui>la.)  or  seveial 
distriou  together,  sball  have  a  district  so perinteudsnt,  (Prsvedifen  nawjuuiirab.)  (S.) 
B.  SvprwM  Conned  of  PtMin  Inttmetioii. 
13.  The  Soprama  ConDcil  Is  composed  of  fifteen  membera,  ten  ordinary  and  five  eitra- 
Didinary.  Tha  fonner  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Kii^,  and  two  of  these,  at  least,  shall 
be  deeted  fram  smon*  neraooi  not  belongiDg  to  public  in 
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b«  appoinif  d  b;  the  Kine,  ind  afleclcd  from  Iifb  liits  of  three  cuutidxtM,  which  abdl 
be  pioenled  by  eiicli  of  the  Gve  focultie*  of  ihe  unirenilj  of  Tuiin.  The  ordioBiy 
memben  oniy  ihill  receive  h  iilnry.  (8.) 

13.  A  fifih  of  Ihe  raembcn  ihall  be  renewed  erery  yesr,  »o  that  Iwo  of  the  onlinaries 
and  one  of  the  eilnordiniiT'iea  shati  leave  annually.  In  the  Siat  four  years  aflcr  the 
'—-'----     --'--■'■*  dMided  by  lo-  ^-"  -  -    " ■--"-- 

,.   .        These  may  be  mppoioled  agait. 

14.  The  vica-prea idem  a  annuslly  elecred  by  the  King  from  among  the  members; 

16.  Whenever  iho  ministec  or  the  Council  ahall  order  it,  the  counaelot  and  the  pen- 
dents at  Ibe  facuttie*  may  alw  be  called  to  the  meetings,  and  the;r  'hall  have  the  i-auer 

15.  Uolh  the  niiuister  and  the  Cuuneil  hate  po*er  to  call  lo  ihe  mieiiDga  Hbomcicr 
ihty  may  think  contcnienl  to  bear  in  any  particular  discuaaioD.    Theae  peiaona, 

17.  The  Council,  on  the  request  of  the  miniater,  ahall  compoae  and  eiamine  the  billa, 
decrees  and  by-laHa  concerning  inatructinn,  and  shall  gire  its  opinion  on  every  other 

IB.  It  aiiall  eiamine  and  propose  to  the  tninisier  foe  hii  approbation  teit-bnoka, 
treat laea,  and  programmes. 

19.  It  shall  eiainine  Ihe  a^^licUions,  and  their  merid  for  thaTacanl  chain  of  all  the 

30.  It  shall  give  its  opinion,  a,  on  doubts  as  to  the  right  iolerprelalioD  and  application 

auihoriiicB  ;  c,  on  I'ylaivs  relsUte  to  eiaminalions,  the  esiablishmeni  of  new  cgti'srj 
and  boarding  scholastic  eslaljlishments,  and  on  whatever  relatea  10  general  seholas' 

liraneheB  of  instruction. 

ecta  and  offenses,  of  which  t 


32.  TheCt 


months.      The  dcfondanlTLTe''\7waya*r1^hl''w"bB  heard,  either  orally  or  in 


il  may  "bi!lieirfl"u."fui7o'hrpma°e"ronSZS?on. '  °  "'"'"" '      "  P""""""' 
23.  The  Council  khall  judge  Ihuso  Profrssors  of  Ihe  nnireraities,  and  Colkgiato 

lowed  by  degradation  or  suspension  ;  Ihe  defendant  ihall  alwaya  be  heard,  as  above. 
A  special  act  shall  determine  neglects  and  offenses,  which  shall  be  lollowed  by  Ihoas 

■nthority.  Professora  of  the  uiiii-crBilies,tiU  Ihe  definite  judgment  shall  be  given  by  the 


25.  The  Council  shall  judge,  in  cauaes  of  appeal, 
exclusion  front  (be  courses,  inHicled  by  subordinate 


,   ..id  of  St _.,  

211.  Every  five  yean  ihe  Council  shall  present  lo  the  minister  a  nneral  report  on  Ihe 
condition  of  all  branchea  of  instruction,  which  shall  be  publiahed.  with  the  obaerra- 
lions  and  ptoposilionn  of  Ihe  Council.    In  view  of  thia  olject,  the  annual  repnna  of 
ch  preside  over  the  uuiveniliea,  of  th 
a  and  Directors,  shall  be  communii 

C.     Counstlor. 
Z7.  The  Counaelor  receives  his  appoinlment  fiom  the  King. 
28.  Ho  ahall  give  his  lesal  advice  on  applications  made  by  students  for  cioepliona! 

Ilie  payment  of  their  fees,  and  generally  on  all  questiona  about  interpretation  and  appli- 

2S,  Whenever  especially  charged  by  the  minister,  he  shall  report  to  the  Council  the 
negki-ia  and  offenses,  for  which  Pnfetsors  of  the  univeraitiea,  or  Collegiate  Doctors, 
inav  bo>uspendcd  or  drpraded.  Ho  shall  join  the  oieelingsof  the  Council.  wheneFer 
defendants  may  plead  before  it. 

30.  He  shall  be  heard  liy  the  Council  in  the  cauaes  brou^  before  it  by  itDdauta  eon- 
Si.  He  shall  refer  to  the'"Ss'tLrihe''offcnses  commilled  against  the  lawa  and  diaci- 
pline  of  ilie  universities. 

D.      General  Jnt^erloi-s, 
32.  The  General  In^wcton  receirc  their  appointment  from  the  Kinc- 
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33.  Thay  ihdl  mloh  oni  iJie  pc«s«dingi  of  pnUia  iottnelton,  each  in  connactioD 

with  the  Inaoch  inlnutod  to  him,  in  tha  name  md  under  the  aittsn  of  ihi  niiiuMsr. 
They  almU  give  la  the  RojkI  SupenolaudeDis  inch  direelioui.  la  Ihey  may  belien  n^ 
fill,  Kcording  to  law. 

3t.  They  shall  pinpoae  to  the  miuialar  Ibe  oommittaet  of  txamimticra,  admicviiiBBt 
BJjd  appoiutoifiDta  of  teachen*  honofB  to  be  bealowed  upoa  them,  and  pun  i^manta  which 

36.  WhaDereTupeciallychargedliylliemiBialer,  Iheyahall  bring  balbra  tiMCogitcil 
tha  accuaaiioiu  iguoit  diiectots  and  prcfeaaam  of  •eeondaiT  and  nonnal  aohoola,  when 
thay  an  of  such  a  oalare  aa  to  midai  defendanti  liabl*  to  dcgrwktioii  or  (uapenaioB 

36.  Each  af  Ihem,  penoaally  or  by  means  of  tbair  aaboidnnM  iupactaTa.  ahall  pro- 
ride  far  tha  depaRmeul  in  chaige  of  eash  of  them,  and  to  the  ioapaiSioa  of  all  acbooli 
and  imiilLitiona,  either  public  or  pnrate, 

3T.  The  General  Inspecton,  availing  Ihcmaelvea  of  the  aoni^al  nparli  of  their  sub- 
placed  uiidsr  tlieit  cam  They  al»  ahall  calleot  maieiiala  loc  annua!  aiatiaiical  talriea 
of  insLniclion,  which  ahall  be  publiahed  within  the  &nl  six  moalha  Ibllowing  Che  year 
10  which  they  refer. 

EL  ProviMiai  Seltriiutie  DtjntiatitDU, 
39.  The  Provincial  Seholaatic  Deputation  coniiiU  of  the  Hoyal  Civil  Soperialend- 
eni  of  the  f^vinre,  who  preaides  over  it ;  of  the  Royal  Scholailic  Superinlendenu 
who  ia  Vice-President;  of  three  Deputies  from  the  Cuuncil  uf  the  Provincial  Civil 
AdmtnistrUiOD,  elected  br  the  Cooncil  ilaelf,  eilher  from  among  its  membera  or  from 
peraoDt  of  acienltflc  and  literary  culture  ;  a  EfepuTy  frooi  the  Municipal  Couacil  of  the 
city;  the  ProvinBlat  Inspeotor  of  ElemenUry  Schools;  the  Dii«tor  of  Secondary 
InalnKtion  ia  tha  Pravinoial  College ;  the  Profeaaor  of  Relipon ;  and  a  Profeaair  of 
the  Normal  School,  (8,)  or  a  teachrr  of  Eiementaiy  Schools,  who  ahall  be  nnnually  ap- 
pointed by  the  miDlstar,    The  memben  of  tha  DepuUtioo  ihall  not  receive  any  salary. 

39.  The  acholaatic  Dapntalion  ihalt  meet  every  monib,  on  tha  day  determined  by  it* 
President  or  Vin>Praaidenl ;  ud  whenever  Iheae  oBIcen  shall  require, 

40.  It  shall  enforae  the  lawa  and  rulea  relative  lo  the  aecondary,  elementary  and 
normal  sehoola  of  the  Prorince. 

41.  It  aball  order  eatraordioaty  iospectlona  on  the  inalitalioni  of  the  Province,  fot 
whinh  it  ahall  delegate  one  or  more  of  its  membera.  whenever  occaaion  shall  reqnlre. 
li  shall  decide  on  neeeaaaty  proviaiona  which  are  not  beyond  ila  power,  and  it  ahall  refer 
tu  the  miniater,  whenever  qneattons  arise  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  In  urgent  cates,  it 
•hall  ha'e  the  power  of  taking  necesaaty  measures,  even  of  ordering  Uie  chlaini!  of 
intiiiuliona ;  bat  ii  shall  refer  immedlalely  tn  the  miniater, 

42.  )i  shall  uprove  the  appointmeata  of  elementary  teaehera  made  by  Municipal 
CoLincils  of  the  Province.  It  ihall  xugjiest  w  the  same  Councils  increase  of  salaries, 
the  opening  of  new  schools,  the  purchase  of  afmaratus,  and  whatever  can  imprors  tha 
condition  of  schools  and  of  their  teaohera.  )l  shall  also  snggeat  to  the  Provincial  Civil 
Superintendent  the  eipenaea  which  should  be  impoaed  upon  the  Uunicipal  Corporft- 
iions,  whenever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

43.  It  ihall  decide  disputes  between  muiicipal  authoritie*  and  teacben,  ralaliva  M 
the  fulfillment  of  scholastic  duties. 

41.  It  shall  decide  on  admiaaion  to  the  coonaa  and  eiaminaliona  of  secondary,  ele- 
mentary and  normal  schools,  should  any  doubt  arise  on  the  interpretation  of  by-laws. 
12,  Parties  alluded  lo  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  ahall  alwayi  have  an  appeal  lo 

48.  The  Deputation  shall  Inatitute  the  necessarv  proceedings  upon  oSensea  of  which 
elementary  teachen  may  be  accused ;  and,  after  hairing  heard  the  deCsodsuta,  it  ahall 


pecuniary  alldwancaa,  and  honoia  which 

iS.  It  ahall  refer  to  the  miniater  accusations  against  Proviacisl  InapeoCora,  and  pn>- 
fesaon  of  aecoudaiy  and  normal  acbools,  whenever  they  may  be  liable  lo  si: 

43.  It  shall  examine  materials  for  statistics  of  privala  and 
Fiorince,  and  ahall  annually  send  Ihem,  with  its  comneota,  tu  uw  uuiusie 

F.    Sofol  Sc/ubutic  Si^triatendeTils  of  Frosbuxs. 

50.  These  an  appoinlad  by  Ih*  King. 

51.  They  shall  have  anperviaion  of  the  official  conduct  of  those  who  preside  ovar  lb 
■TStiuction  or  direction  of  schrlaslic  esl("-'     -■.-•.-■  -..      ■™- — i- 

■eeota  Uts  ordara  and  daciiiona  of  the  Pn 
Ko.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  8.]— 32. 
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OneUf  with  Iba  ausHtor,  thaD  ntch  onr  aU  tha  pqUie  and  prints  adiDolB,  afafo* 
ihB  bm  utd  ml**,  ud  naeM,  both  lo  lb*  Dipouiioo  an]  to  Ibe  minuUr,  Ibe  nee— 
aaiT  proiwioiia. 

92.  Ai  lean  m«  a  ytu,  Ukj  aball  Tuit  all  tha  aaeundafT  achool*  of  tbair  pnmiw*, 
ua  *hall  prond«,  panaaallr  or  bf  nmta  DMOibutof  Ibe  Dapotatk^  thai  all  oibat 

S3.  It  ahall  bo  their  doty  to  enfem  on  tb*  PiDriocial  lupoeton  of  alsniaauiy 
•Aool*  lb«ir  oUigatinna  nUliTo  Id  iboir  inapoetiooa,  and  (hall  pf  to  them  and  to  IM 
uoal  ■DpcrinloBi&nta  ttia  neawaiy  onleia. 

M.  TbcT  ahull  grant  U>  pnblio  loacbon.  logaUilj  appnalod,  tbair  eoitiliato  of 

U.  TbarahallintebovarlhaoMmtdiapaailifiBof  legaeisibeiniFalbad  toarholaotie 
iMtitntioD*  of  tha  Pmrinsa;  and,  in  eaaoof  anj  tcaaagreaaimi.  inoj  ahall  r*f*r  to  ibc 

Q.    loma  Sdmtiulie  Superiuiaidaiii. 

90.  Theae  ara  af^inl«d  bf  th«  miniMat,  on  tba  nomiDatioo  of  lh«  Bofal  Behdaatk 
Saperinlcndenl  of  Ibe  Pnmnee.     Thef  raceiTano  aalarj. 

ST.  Tbej  atull  watch  orei  tiie  exact  eoforcaawat  of  la**  and  rnlei  in  tb«  a^oob  of 
thair  diuncL     The^  ahall  viail  them  al  " "  — ' '■  ' '— ■" 


bjr  ^  RnTil  Supeniileiidenl,  lo  whom  tbej  shall  nport.    They  shall  oortanmad  w 

. ^  loaiMctar  in  fonuias  Mslistical  tablea 

lioDf  of  the  dietrict. 


Ike  Rojral  Superinlendent  of  tha  ProTinn 
l^aj  shall  aid  the  PrariaeUl  Inspector  in 


fonuiag  iUlistical  tables  of  the  aeboota  aad 


iVwtessal  Huptden  of  Bemeniary  SctiMb. 
J  Pronnoe  there  AmIX  be  an  Inspscbir  of  Elsmentaiy  Schools.     Ha  AtH 
■~  ■'■'  — '--nler,  who  out  sppoiat  oolj  one  bf  two  pmnnoes,  wbensTsr 
.        ii  PiofincUl  Council*. 
S9.  No  one  c%o  be  eppoioted  laspector,  who  haa  not  taniht  al 


M.  In  ererr  Pronnoe  there  d 
be  apurinled  bj  the  minisler,  w 
H  shaU  be  required  by  their  Proi 

59.  No  one  eta  be  appointed  L__, , . 

60.  PioTiDCisI  InipecUHB  shall  inspect  all  tha  pobliG  and  private  inatllation*  of  ate' 
aaeatarr  inslmction.     Their  aonnal  tisitatioB  ahJl  last  ddI  Isss  than  Hfen  DMDlbs  m 

61.  Thry  shall,  besides,  attend  lo  all  eitnardinary  inepeetiona  ordarod  either  hy  the 
■linister,  by  the  Roysl  Superintendent,  or  by  tb*  Pnninoial  Depntation. 

tZ.  Tlwy  shall  mahe  an  annual  report  of  their  inspeclioDS,  which,  thmogh  the  Ro3^ 
SonerinleDdenr,  shsll  be  prtaeoied  to  tha  Prorincial  Deputation  for  ha  obaerratiaia. 
with  which  it  ibill  be  sent  lo  Ibe  minister.  They  shall  nlso  present  a  rapon  of  aD 
extrsardinsry  inspections  lo  ths  snthorily  by  wboe*  ordsr  they  wen  made. 

63.  They  alul]  prepare  erery  year  tables  on  Ibe  conditions  of  sll  ihe  eleoMiMiT 
ealioale  of  the  Prorinee,  whether  foe  boys  n  (ills,  sikd  of  all  tbe  Inbnt  Asylums,  which 
shsll  bepreaented  to  the  Pnrrineial  Depotatioii. 

64.  The  Ipspectors  may  be  allowed  to  Gil  oAer  officae  nlatire  lo  education.  Bnl 
amy  olhsT  an^foy  or  proKssiaD  is  strictly  fbrbiddeB  to  them. 

CBAPTwa  m— .^leciitl  Frmriaiosi. 

m.  The  aalaries  of  Ihe  otdinary  members  of  ths  Sapreme  Council,  of  the  Counaeloc, 

at  Ihe  two  General  Inspeeton,  of^tbe  two  Inspecton  of  SecoHtarrSchaals,  ssd  nf  the 

^al  ScbolsMio   SuperintendcDM,  are  paid  by  tha   Stale.      The  salarisa  are  m 

TI(M-l>MsUaali>ribsSopfaiHCseaan, MBfiMMa. 

Eaehof  thisnIlaaiymMhsiseflhs&nnen, SKjO      "^ 


E«Hisrib*li 

Escfa  Ot  ths  Bnai  pgipi— *■■  anpmtu 

Beiiloi  of  ihs  Uslnnily  gf  Tsris, . . 


Vles-RtetcK, •00      " 

Fuk  dT  Uw  BMon  of  tbs  two  UelimUa  of  tbt  blasl  of  Sinlisia,.  .»M      •■ 

Each  of  ths  two  VkfBKKM, >*0      " 

66.     The  ■aliiy.includiugthetrsrellinieipenies.ofthePiDtinciallnspeelOTshellbs 
paM  by  each  Prorinee.     It  ahall  be  2400  franes. 

Cbaptkb  rv. — IVanntorv  JhtfotiUoiu. 
Br  which  it  piorides  a  temporary  idminiatntioB,  till  ihe  new  organiiatiou  sheD  ha 
ia«alled ;  in  which  jntarrat  tha  pesuut  put  of  the  old  admituaUBtioD  shall  conlinae  to 
''    I  of  Ihe  eounlij. 
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Rmcabeb  oh  not  Lav  or  I6ST. 

(1.)  AoooT^ng  to  tbe  e^g&ig  lawi  oT  Sardinia,  puftiicKAoob  are  tb(Me,whidi 
•re  eatabliibed  or  sapported  bj  llie  state,  b/  the  proriuces,  townships,  reUgiona 
Inslitntiona  or  a8W>CiatiD[u,  or  by  private  legaciaa  intniatod  to  public  adminia- 
traton.  Thoae,  which  are  Mtabliehed  or  supported  b;  private  indiTiduak,  under 
ft  license  granted  by  the  Goremment,  are  called  privale  Kftooti.  For  the  laws  re^ 
t9ectingpriTatoBChoolB,BeeVoLni^p.G18aiidG29.  Though  the  InftntA^hims 
mi^t  be  in  some  respects  dashed  nnder  die  head  of  private  si^ool^  yet  the/ 
ue  mora  properly  oonddered  aa  pabllc  institutiona,  on  accouct  of  the  offldal 
intervention,  both  of  the  govenunent  and  at  the  municipalities,  in  their  manage- 
ment  and  controL  These  InstitntioiU!  are  founded,  generally  spealiing,  by  private 
gabsdiptions  and  controlled  by  a  central  board  of  eight  or  nine  momben^  among 
whom  we  Qnd  always  the  mayor,  tbe  judge,  and  the  pastor  or  the  town  or 
township.  The  immediate  dtreetjon  of  the  Asylums  is  however  intmsted  to  a 
pennaoent  eonumttee  of  ladles,  some  of  whom  visitthe  sdiool  eveiy  day,  aidisg 
tbe  teachera  in  their  duties,  i£rectlng  the  institution  according  to  its  object,  and 
promoting,  by  an  aasidnous  care,  its  general  progress  and  wel&re.  Thus  tb« 
Axioms  have  essentially  a  domestic  diaracter,  tbunded  on  maternal  feeling, 
whioh  directs  the  movement  of  the  oentTBl  board.  This  natemal  character  at- 
tadicd  to  the  Infant  Asylums  baa  proved  the  most  eSectual  chankcteristlc  of  the 
direction,  to  wMd)  these  institutions  are  Intrusted. 

(S.)  This  clsoae  cotablidice  tt«  exchisiTe  autliOTity  oT  the  State  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pubBo  inatniction,  denying  any  right  or  anthority  of  the  chardi  in  the 
DOUtrol  or  management  of  the  et^iolastic  institutions  of  the  conntry.  Before 
1818,  the  church  had  the  control  of  all  the  public  instruction,  and  even  the 
aeademic  degrees  were  bestowed  by  Its  autiiority,  the  archbishops  being  always 
the  chancellon  of  the  universities  of  the  State.  Since  that  time,  that  authority 
has  been  entirdy  restored  to  the  state,  and  confirmed  by  this  clause  of  the  new 
Ull. 

(3.)  For  the  understanding  of  the  provltfans  enacted  [n  clanses  1,  B,  and  • 
of  the  diapter  respecting  private  instruction,  we  submit  an  account  of  'ttie 
question  on  "Freedom  of  Instruction,"  whidi  was  brought  befbre  the 
Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  general  dlacuauon  of  tUs  MIL  Ameri- 
can readers,  wbo  live  in  a  country  where  the  widest  and  most  unbound- 
ed (teedom  in  opening  all  Idnd  of  schools  is  an  undisputed  right  of  the 
people,  and  where  no  governmental  education  ia  established  by  the  Stat«^ 
may  Sod  it  no  easy  matter  to  fbnn  an  idea  of  the  system  enfoiced  for  centuries- 
la  a  oonntiy,  where  the  government  Is  not  only  the  teacher,  but  the  only  lawful 
tsacher  of  the  people.  The  laws  enacted  in  Sardinia  on  this  subject  before  the 
Oonstitotlon  of  1848  were  of  the  most  stringent  character,  fbrUddIng  any  in^ 
vidnal,  nsnni  liiUnn  or  nmnicipaU^  to  open  a  adiool  of  any  kind  whatever, 
except  by  spedal  license  from  Uie  government,  which,  If  it  granted  such  Ucensiv 
prearalbed  with  it  the  rules  on  wMch  private  establishments  should  be  directed 
and  managed,  and  reserved  to  itself  an  absohite  right  of  Inspoctiog  and  eiamin- 
hq;  lioensed  institutEons,  and  closing  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
this  condition,  private  education  could  not  prosper,  and  the  entire  people  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  the  State  fbr  tta  edacatkmal  and  sdentiflc  trailing. 

The  constitution  granted  by  Charles  Alber^  while  it  insured  to  the  country 
Itee  institutions,  freedwn  of  the  press  and  of  association,  did  not  recall  formally 
'Ike  prerloas  kfpdation  relating  to  this  subject;  on  the  contraiy,  the  fbrmer 
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proTi^acanvre  canfirmedbjalawof  1848,  enacted  «oon  after  the  granting  of  tb« 
ODUatitulioa.  But  the  qufetion  eoon  arose,  whether  this  BUte  of  tbmga  was  in 
accordance  with  free  goTcmmeDtj  whether  aHzeat  had  not  acquired  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  cooatitutioD  itself  fhU  power  of  eetabtiabiog  schools  ta  Uiej 
migbtdeaini,  and  parenta  an  aboolate  light  of  educatiDg  their  children  B8tbe7migbt 
choose,  iDdependentljofanjinterTereace  of  the  gOTemmeat,  without  loeinj  the 
privilegee  or  latbO'  the  li^ta  attached  to  ofBcial  ingtruc^n.  There  waa  no 
question,  whether  a  free  instruction,  supported  on  their  owo  responaibility  bj 
iudividimU  or  aseociation^  ahould  take  the  place  of  the  exiaUng  ajvtem,  neither 
of  aboMung  any  of  ttie  oBaal  schools,  or  preventmg  tbe  govenunent  from  es- 
tablishing new  one^  under  their  own  direction  and  oontnil.  It  waa  only  the 
question  of  planting  Bide  bj  side  tbe  two  afatema,  ao  aa  to  recognixe  tlie  ri^t 
of  eveiy  ciUzeu  to  lea<^  independent!;  of  the  goTemment,  and  to  erect  schools 
and  educational  eeCaUialunents  on  their  own  reapansibilitj' ;  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  the  students  of  the  official  establishnienU  to  the  pupils  of 
phvate  BchoolE.  Tbua  presented,  tbe  quealioQ  hod  in  itself  its  solution.  Free 
instruction,  as  well  aa  a  free  press  and  free  asaociation,  is  a  logical  oonsequence 
of  a  free  government,  and  indeed  the  principle  itself  was  not  met  b;  taj  of^ 
ntion  in  Sardinia. 

Vet  particular  conditiona  of  tbe  oountt?  suggeeled  b  pruiietit  coune  in 
this  matter,  and  did  not  allow  an  immediate  aclmowledginont  of  so  imi- 
versol  and  absolute  a  right  of  teaching.  It  ia  known,  that  Sardinia,  until 
1848,  was  under  the  away  of  an  absolute  monarclucsl  govermoant,  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  was  its  main  ouppoiter  and  adviser. 
Edticatioa  eepedally,  tliongh  supported  by  tlie  stale,  was  entirely  managed  by 
tbe  Catholic  par^,  wbich  availed  themselvee  of  all  mettna  Id  their  hands  in  oMer 
to  strengthen  their  own  position,  and  axtend  th^  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
public  aud  private  lif^  Suty  aa  soon  as  a  new  era  of  freediim  a^ieared  in  Sot' 
dinia,  it  was  natural  that  its  government  ehoold  cnt  short  the  former  encroach- 
menta  of  the  derg7.  alwlislti  their  privileges  and  uaorpationi,  and  Oee  itself 
forever  Ihun  th^  inflaeuee.  Hence  the  oppo^tion  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  body  to 
the  political  institutions  of  the  state;  hence  the  danger  of  allowing  this  party 
to  open  Bchoola,  and  to  constihUe  thenuelvee  tbe  teacbeia  of  the  country.  In 
America,  where  no  state  religion  Is  to  be  found,  where  no  religious  denomination 
can  exert  any  great  inflnence  on  pohdcal  aabjecta,  where  freedom  has  so  ene- 
mies, where  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  ftoidamental  principla 
of  the  constitution  of  tbe  stales,  u>  danger  con  arise  from  thia  bonndl«es  freedom 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  so  with  the  old  countries,  and  it  is  not  so  with  Sardinia. 
There,  the  Catholic  diorch  is  the  church  of  the  state;  tliaret  the  oletgy  is  » 
poweiful  aasooatioQ,  not  countmbdanced  by  any  other,  with  bnudiee  soaltsred 
all  over  the  country,  with  rapresenlativee  in  every  townabip  and  village,  all 
acting  in  one  sphit,  directed  by  one  mind,  and  exerting  a  strong  inSuenoe  on 
the  great  mass  of  people.  lhediurch,moreaver,poa9EaBeelai^meaiisofactiaD, — 
about  Meen  millions  (d*  francs  s  year, — of  which  a  great  part  oould  be  used  in 
supporting  schools  aJl  over  tbe  country,  m  acoordance  with  its  oi^ects.  Now, 
whether  it  Is  a  neoeasary  consequence  of  the  religious  piinci^e*  of  that  seoii  or 
a  mistake  of  its  clergy,  we  will  not  decide  but  it  is  a  IkS  that  the  olergy  in 
Sardinia  have  ever  ahown  a  deep  and  open  hatred  of  <avil  refonna  and  of  all 
aspirationa  of  nationality,  to  the  cause  of  which  ao  many  noble  hearts  in  the 
country  ore  devoted.    Add  to  this,  that  the  clergy  openly  aduiQWledga  their  . 
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ig  da^  to  abida  ^7  the  Pope,  an  open  enemy  Mmseir  of  IVm  inetitutioDi 
in  Utij,  lUd  K  friand  of  (be  oppneiora  of  hit  natloD.  lbs  danger  ia  erideirt, 
Uukl  the  SUto  woiiM  enoosnter,  Bhonld  it  recognice  la  thia  pat?  an  nnmodiSad 
ti^  of  tetKkiag,  and  ot  apwjng  edocational  eetabUshmanttj^  the  exerdae  of 
tUa  right  -would  not  ^  to  BOC  powerfaUy  sgalnH  -the  free  ^BtttuUons,  1^  the 
dearcat  agpiratiocia  of  tlie  coDntr?.  This,  ve  believe,  is  the  only  dutger'trMdi 
voold  Blue  hnn  B  BTBtom  of  boinidlesB  tVaedom  of  kiHtTMlion,  and  life  stToiigeat 
naaoa  te  d^aTlag  a  Terom,  wiiidi  ctiiwviae  at)  parties  wooM^'unite  to  enact 

l!he  PariiKnant,  in  cloeing  the  graieral  dlacmloD  of  the  bill,  paased  a  resoln- 
thm,  by  irUefa  the  lOnlster,  lu  pnaenting  to  the  Hooae  btila  orgtalzfag  the 
three  bnucbee  cf  adveation,  will  be  oUiged  to  endorae  in  some  tray  the  prind- 
ide  of  freadran.  We  beUera^  how^rer,  tbat  sbonld  thU  principle  be  enfoned  ia 
flitnre  proYWon^  it  will  ba  Borrounded  with  so  maay  restrictioDS  as  to  deitroy 
it  in  ito  ■Qbatnnoe.  Th»  &et  ii^  tiiat  wldle  the  gorenunetit  does  not  «iBCt  Hie 
piinc^  of  an  abaohtte  aeparatioB  of  the  state  Rtim  the  c]nn>di,  while  it  doea 
notcanr  Ittbron^  all  Ita  legTalaUon  and  admfntotratloD,  no(l«edom  ofinetrtic- 
tion  ia  po^ble,  for  the  only  reason  that  it  will  be  monopoUMd  by  the  cle^y. 

Bat,  let  the  government  diariftiw  any  connection  with  the  dnircb,  let  it  con- 
rider  thii  aa  a  private  associBtion  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Mate,  let  it  open 
tbe  galea  of  tiia  kingdom  to  all  religioas  denominaf^ona,  and  put  these  on  an 
equality  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  let  It  diBMmtinue  all  acts  which  should  include 
an  aokDOwMgDient  of  any  c^ril  power  In  the  cburdi,  let  it  render  ativnger, 
more  aztendve  and  more  Ubenl  the  offidal  system,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
"  &ee  intraction  "  will  mean  a  practicable  and  oselbl  retbrm.  Before  that  time, 
we  flmdy  beHeve)  that  any  praviiloD  on  ttis  mlject  will  rattter  be  bo  restricted 
aa  wA  to  deaerre  tfae  name  of  reform,  or  wo  wide  aa  to  b«  monopolized  by  a 
party,  which  openly  proleaefl  to  depend  on  a  fbretgo  aovereign,  which  dnitna 
ibr  ttaelf  the  exdnaive  poawsaion  of  truth,  so  aa  to  deny  to  any  other  denomina- 
tions  the  right  of  teaching  and  public  worship,  which  conaiderB  the  State  as  a 
■uliifeat  of  the  Church,  and  without  any  power  of  rdbrming  those  parts  of  legia- 
lation,  which  the  Church  defines  to  be  beyond  the  power  ofthe  State  itself. 

Ardently  dcrroted  to  freedom,  we  wiah  to  our  beloved  conntry  an  entire  aystem 
of dvil  (siiirmB,  whloh,  If  united,  will  be  of  mutual  aid  ofad  sappmi ;  but  separated, 
wiUbotrf'dMHl  dnr)ttlon,uidof  litHe  advantage,  if  not  of  danger,  to  the  conutrr. 
We  wiah  aa  entire  freedom  of  the  chorch,  as  wdl  as  of  other  rdlgions  and  civil 
aaaodatioiia;  we  wItA  the  greet  bodiee,  together  with  their  doctrin«a,whidi  nay 
enter  into  (he  educatfonal  contest,  [daoBd  on  an  eqnal  (bofo^  and,  abovcAO,  wtt 
wiah  toeetoblish  the  abaolirte  BUpretnac?  of  ttedvQ  power  overall  theeasodatkmB 
existing  In  the  atato ;  and  when  these  rights  shall  have  been  conquered,  when 
the  State  shall  have  afqoired  such  aa  independence  aa  to  not  be  prev«ited  from 
orryiBg  ita  refcrma  by  the  opposition  of  e,  tbrelgn  party,  (lieerftilly  we  will 
Join  thoaBofoarfrtend^  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  in  GAtdhiia  freedom  of 
tetmatlaa,  and  tender  to  them,  if  not  Uie  feeble  support  of  onr  words,  at  least 
tbe  b«rt  wishaa  of  our  hswt. 

(4.)  BaUglou  iiMtraclitn  is  the  oeceoary  oompleBnat  of  a  thorough  system 
of  adocaUoi.  Aa  to  tbia  neceeatty  no  doubt  has  been  manifteted  by  any  party 
of  tin  FarUamrai^  in  all  the  dlscusNOn  to  whidi  tbia  daose  baa  given  occadon, 
Tbt  Bbwal  pal?,  however,  oppoaed  strongly  this  provirion,  not  because  tbej 
dnled  In  aay  way  tlie  nsceeaty  of  sudi  an  loMrnction,  but  because  tb^  coo- 
aUoedittobecontrary  bothtotberightaanddutieaof  tfaeatat«.    Canastate, 
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like  SvdliuB,  wtiidi  mckiowledgM  Uw  oathUk:  nligioB  m  Iti  ewn,  prwlto  orcr 
tiierdighMis  tniDiOBoriis  peopleT  Don  not  Um  oUhoUo  diartfa  chdn  Ibr  b«r- 
id^  MkfimdameDtalleBet  ofber  dootrine,  the  darire  aod  ezchalTB  ri^t  of 
tMching  TeliponT  Moreover,  can  «  itata,  like  Sttcdini^  In  -wUdiall  eitiieaB, 
of  wliateTerdenoiBiiiation,ei]joj  equal  rjg^ta,  prOTide  apottioD  ofiti  popnlatton 
with  a  (tee  reUgiouB  inatrootloB,  karij^f  tbe  other  portkn  without  aaj,  or  to 
pt<oTide  it  ftov  its  own  reaouicea?  Ibe  ftrndamental  prindple  of  political 
•oonomr  whiob  i««TailB  in  (be  United  Btatc^  aad  wiiii^  hH  proved  ao  beoell- 
titi  to  tbli  oountT7,  A«  abieMa  a^ianhim  of  IKa  tialt  fimn  ffit-  dnrdt,  alone 
affbrds  a  tatiAMirj  Kdation  rf  thla  problem.  Hiera  ia  no  country,  Ib  which 
leliglous  inaCruction  ia  more  eztendve  and  more  eAcieBt,  than  In  the  United 
StaMs,  though  ■ochiDBtniDtion  is  not  glTau  in  tlie  Bchoola  n^tpatedl^  (be 
communitjr  at  large.  The  abaoluta  flreedom  of  oooadenoe  and  teaching,  which 
thia  coontry  mjojt,  baa  [M«yed  not  only  a  ao«ro»  of  aooial  pmgieaa  and  <^  pub- 
lic wel&re,  but  also  the  only  true  means  of  aiming  to  ttie  people  a  ionnd  and 
^Ocient  rel^oua  training.  The  institution  of  Smuta^  ScIimIm,  nippcHled  eo  lib- 
erally both  by  the  (UObrentproteetantdenoininatioiia  and  the  oathcdica,  ha»  &r 
uxn«  promoted  the  religloiu  edncaUoL  of  thla  oonntrjr,  than  It  ooinid  be  by  any 
interference  of  the  stnte.  Indeed,  allei  the  trial  givwi  to  tiiia  •fstem  in  tbla 
Montry,  tlie  &eedam  of  wonh^  and  proeelytisrn  ncnrad  to  all  d^Kminations, 
ibould  meet  the  &Tor  not  only  of  those  in  BanUi^wlioconteBd^tbetriamph 
of  human  rights,  but  also  of  all,  who  CM  an  interest  in  the  canae  of  rdigioa. 
Let  tiie  diDbrent  fbroiB  of  religious  feeling  have  th^  full  development  in  the 
Muotry,  let  all  aeota  meet  together  in  a  noUe  rivalry  for  tbe  propagatioB  of  their 
docbinee;  religious  instruction  will  thai  flow  from  its  natural  aoorc«v  and  aooa 
produce  Uiat  publio  eentimMit,  wliich  is  bo  adinirabls  in  the  United  States. 
Bj  the  sanotioa  of  this  ajstem  only  will  the  state  be  atde  to  free  its^  fttMa  tlw 
•mbarraBments  and  dilDcultiea,  to  nbicb  it  ia  too  tAea  expoaed  by  its  nnnatni^ 
union  with  the  eodeaiastical  body.  Sardinia  will  also  thus  take  the  lead  of 
moral  and  civil  reform  In  Italy,  on  which,  we  sincerely  believe,  the  great  oaoM 
of  Italian  natiauaUty  depends. 

(6.)  Fc«  tbe  nnderatanding  of  this  organiiatiim  of  tbe  echdlaetio  antborities 
«f  Sardinia,  we  anbult  a  few  remariis  on  the  politioal  adniiniBtrallon  of  the 
oonntiy.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  exteoda  over  more  than  seventy-flf  e 
tiiouaand  aqoare  kilometres,  embraoee  under  ita  dril  and  political  govunmenC, 
that  group  of  different  province*  and  territoiiea,  which  were  either  omBtmed  or 
aswgned  to  it  by  tlie  treaty  of  Yienna  in  1815.  Tbe  kingdom  la  divided  int« 
fourteen  departmenta,  lIHritSani,)  eacdi  of  whidi  is  subdivided  into  different 
pravinoes,  which  again  are  divided  into  many  diabicti^  which  are  called  mandch 
mmti,  each  at  these  containing  a  determined  number  of  townehipa,  (wmuni) 
Tbe  provinoee  are  fifty  in  number,  eleven  of  vrtiich  belong  to  the  Tnlanit  of  Sar- 
dinia. A  royal  oivil  aaperinteitdent,  {UtiMdatlc,)  preddea  over  the  administra- 
tion of  eadi  provinoe,  as  the  representativa  <£  the  central  goveniment,  wliile 
tbe  inteceela  of  IM  population  are  rot^eaeDted  by  a  jawindal  oouocil  declad  by 
tbe  people  at  large.  The  afbirs  of  tlie  cities  and  townships  are  administered  by 
a  municipal  oounoil  elected  l>y  the  people,  and  presided  over  by  a  sylkUc. 
Sinoe  ISIS  the  form  of  govemmeot  ia  of  a  cooaUtaUoual  monaid^,  in  many 
respects  similtf  to  the  govenunent  of  En^and.  The  legidative  power  Is 
exerted  by  a  Senate  and  a  Houae  of  Deputies  tiie  former  oonsistiBg  of  n 
deoted  br  life  by  the  King,   and  clnaen  from  determined  ch 
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ftmotioiiMlea  in  the  (^nn^  in  the  wmy,  in  the  idaiitlflo  aat^lMinientB.  in  dlpkf 
mM7,  In  the  Jodiciaiy,  or  in  th«  dvU  aaminittratirai.  The  Boose  of  DepoUce 
ii  oemposed  of  two  hundred  and  Ibor  nwmben,  elected  Yij  the  people,  divided 
Into  u  maaj  electoral  dittricts.  But  to  eBjoy  the  lighted' electing  the  memben 
of  the  Houae,  it  is  neoeeeuy  to  luTe  readied  ttw  age  of  tweotj-flTe  jew,  to 
know  bow  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  *  tuc-pver  1&  >  evim  Taiying  in  dlfl^ 
eot  proTincee  from  tweot;  to  fbrtf  franca.  Pnifeaiions,  bowerer,  wbich  tupfoae 
■ome  degree  of  uUelleotoal  culture,  are  exempted  from  this  last  condition,  tber 
being  admitted  to  the  right  of  lufflige  withoat  the  neceaeitr  of  paying  any  tax 
whatever.  Eveiy  citbeo,  of  the  age  of  thirty  yean,  can  be  electMl  member  of 
the  Eooee,  with  the  azcepiion  of  a  few  claeaes  of  functionaries.  Billa  apjaored 
by  both  the  Houiea  require  the  lanctuia  of  tbe  Kin^  wiiich  can  be  granted  or 
reAiaed.  Tbe  executive  power  U  intnieted  to  eeren  ministen  ^ipointed  by  tbe 
King  in  tbe  difliHeat  departmeoU  of  tbe  adminietration.  Equality  of  righla 
belbre  the  law  In  all  ciliieoa,  peraonal  freedon^  freedom  of  tbe  presiand  of  w- 
aodatkHi,  fnvlolabili^  of  (he  rsaldeDceaiLdof  property,  independenoeof  thejudloi- 
«7  power  from  the  exeoutive,  are  emotig  the  important  beneflla  secured  to  tbe 
people  by  tbe  conslitntion. 

Whoever  haBfi>llowed  the  ooune  of  European  eventa  Cir  the  la«t  moa  yean, 
can  judge  if  (be  new  political  organization  of  Bard  hi  Is  bas  proved  a  sucoeabl 
trial  of  free  inatibitioiia.  Among  difficultiEa  and  dangen  of  eveiy  kind,  between 
the  menacea  of  its  real  enemies  and  the  more  dangerona  influeuoe  of  its  pn- 
tended  friends,  under  the  awey  of  sn  booeat  King,  the  cmly  King  in  Italy  who 
knew  how  to  keep  his  word  to  iiia  peoples  «od  with  a  popolatioa  of  a  sonnd 
and  practical  sense,  that  little  oountry,  Qtm  a  ounpaiatively  insignificant  oondl' 
tlon,  rose  in  •  short  time  to  a  state  of  no  small  political  importonoe,  and  at  a 
great  moral  power  among  the  other  parte  of  the  Fenimnla.  Sardinia,  avoiding 
bothatuuvhy  and  despotism,  haaahowed  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Enr^e, 
that  political  freedom  of  a  country  is  yet  the  beet  oonditkm  of  its  social  order 
and  of  its  general  welfare.  Setting  a  ooble  example  of  a  free  and  strong  gov- 
ernment, it  became  the  moial  centre  of  all  the  atalaa  of  Italy,  which,  in  tbeir 
general  wredc,  regard  ttiat  portion  of  tlie  oountiy  as  tbe  beaoon  of  tbeir  safbly. 
Rreeing  Ilaelf  from  (be  influenoe  of  Austria,  at  tbe  hesd  of  tbe  national  party, 
and  struggling  Sx  tbe  rpti""'^'  independence  of  all  Italy,  Sardinia  is  recogniced 
by  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  Italian  people  as  the  true  i«preaentative  and  the  laith- 
Ail  exponent  of  that  noble  cwwe.  Ihe  new  and  elevated  poution  wb><di  that 
country  has  acquired  among  tbe  nations  of  Europe^  tbe  important  relbrmi 
wUch  Ibond  tboii  way  in  Bardmia  through  the  new  constilutiui,  free  trade  and 
its  extraordinary  resolts,  tbe  wonderiUl  development  of  its  flosncial  and  com- 
mercial resourcea,  tbe  sxteoeion  of  ita raHwaya  and  taiegn^jha,  and,  sboveaB, 
tbe  progresMve  Incmaso  of  its  popular  edmcatiiai,  are  among  tlie  benefits  whldi 
Sardinia  has  derived  from  ita  free  inatitationB.  We  refer  to  the  bllowing  atatie- 
tka,  wbiofa  tpftlc  conolnsively  in  &v<«of  tbe  new  political  orgenisatioo  of 
Sardinia,  conaidered  in  connection  with  pablio  eduoaUoti,  dtowing  Ha  progfaaa 
throng  the  last  fbnr  jMn,  eompored  with  ttie  year  IBM : 
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(6.)  The  Hapreme  Conncil  la  so  org«iiit«d  by  this  act  aa  to  eonEist  both  of 
membera  ftppointed  b;  the  govenunent,  and  of  ott>en  elected  bf  the  faculttes 
of  the  UniTersi^  of  Turin.  It  niut  be  consHleKd  that  mcb  a  council  from  its 
vec7  oature  could  not  properly  be  the  result  of  the  popular  vole,  which  woold 
plaoe  it  under  tive  iDfluenM  and  movetnenta  of  polMcal  partiea.  lT«ther  educa- 
tion nor  science  can  be  properly  directed  by  a  Board,  whldi  floats  on  the  uncer- 
tain and  BtoTmy  waT«a  of  polilke.  The  reenlta  in  aomo  of  &e  United  States 
unply  confirm  tbe  neoeoaity  oT  applying  to  aoiao  other  aonrae  Oaia  popnlar 
election  for  the  conatitution  of  Boards  of  Education,  niia  Deceaaity  appean 
more  erident,  if,  to  tbia  Board,  not  only  popular  education  hot  tbe  direction  of 
all  the  bruiche«  of  scientiflc  teaching  should  be  intrueted.  We  beliere,  how- 
ever, that  the  syatem  adopted  by  the  SordiDiaii  Parliament  could  be  improved 
by  extending  the  prirllege  of  election  grunted  to  the  Gict:lIJeeof  Turin  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  Ko  betto"  source  could  be  assifned  to  the  Sapreme 
Coundl,  tlian  to  place  ita  oonatitntion  in  the  hatida  of  the  teachera  at  large,  so  as 
to  difids  them  into  three  different  electoral  otril^M,  according  to  the  three  dif- 
fjrentdepartmenta  of  iDatrocticm.  Should  "ftee  teaching  "  become  a  rig-ht  of 
the  country,  the  teachers  belonging  to  this  class  of  Instrnctios  diookl  also  hsTO 
right  to  elect  their  oim  repreeentatiTee  in  the  Supreme  CoudciL  In  this  system 
the  action  of  the  Gorenunent  sbonld  conSne  Itself  to  chooae  tbe  membeia  of  the 
Board  &om  the  lists  ao  proposed  by  the  electors.  It  vonld  seem  that  this  syatein 
better  than  any  other  else  would  seonre  to  tbe  Conncil  the  elementB  of  stability 
ai>d  progress,  together  with  the  ability  and  tbe  independence  of  the  memben 
ftom  tbe  ezecutiTC  and  political  InSnence,  without  which  an  efficient  direction 
of  pnblia  education  can  not  be  ooDceJred. 

(7.)  By  this  clause  the  legialatiMi  of  1848  is  chatted,  aecordiiig  to  which 
Directors  and  Professors  of  secondary  and  norm^  schoola,  after  three  years  of 
pobllc  service  could  not  be  removed  ftom  their  chairs,  without  a  previous  formal 
Judgment  of  the  Supreme  OonnciL  It  appeals  that  henc^brth  tiiese  fimctiona- 
ries  willbeat  the  mercy  of  theexecntlve,  the ministerDOtb^g  bound  to  Ibllow 
the  oinoioD  of  the  Conndl  in  reeped:  to  their  olfenaea  and  negleote.  It  la  just, 
however,  to  add  that  the  dangen  which  could  remit  from  Siia  ubitinry  power 
granted  to  the  minister  of  puUic  (Bstraction  would  be  diecked  by  the  ii-eight 
of  pnMic  ofMniou,  which  in  fact  baa  the  aai»«D>e  away  in  a  free  country.  Tet, 
we  confess  that  the  present  provision  will  not  prove  the  most  apt  to  bestow  dig- 
ni^,  or  improve,  in  any  way,  the  condition  eithw  of  ttiese  teadiera  or  of  t^ 
secondajy  Mid  normal  sdwiola. 

(8.)  Tbe  normal  stdioolB  itie  also  called  Tesidiefs'  Bdwols,  (Sooole  Hsgiatral!,) 
and  they  cornepond,  in  some  rsapects,  to  tbe  Satchert  AsCilulv  of  America. 
^niey  were  estoUished  with  the  tpticitX  ot^jeet  of  improving  tbe  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  irtio  had  previously  obtalsed  the  oertUcate  of  quahflcation. 
AAenntfd,  it  waa  ordered  that  no  eandidate  shonid  receive  (Us  oertiflcate, 
who  had  not  frequented  the  normal  scfao(^  and  paswd  a  snccessfbl  examination 
on  the  matters  of  UieEr  coares^  For  the  organization  of  these  schools  see  Vol. 
JH,  p.  5I1.  ThouE^  the  Teaoheia'  Scbotdi  of  Sardinia  have  not  as  yet  readied 
that  degree  of  perfectioo  which  might  be  desired,  yet,  even  ia  their  imperfect 
Btato,  tliey  tnost  be  oonadered  <rf'  great  value  fw  the  progress  ot  tbe  popnlar 
edooation  of  (he  conntiy.  Fablic  opinion  ia  greatly  in  ftvor  of  promoting  tJie 
extenalMi  of  these  schooli^  and  of  rendering  them  more  and  mora  elBdeut  by 
nusing  them  to  tbe  liigheat  postible  standard. 
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Xm.    CATECHISM  OH  KEIVODa  OF  TMCHIMQ. 
.TED  raoit  DixsTiBirK's  "auunio,"  (JoAt^ikA,)  tob  IBG6  aits  1B56. 


(CuBttnnad  Aom  jafi  968,  Vo.  10.J 


Tin.    Obogka^.    Bt  Mxamtmaim. 

1.  TTiot  on  A«  pnneiplm  o»  wMA  Bta  jimwwt  meAocb  ^  tatcKin?  gaiffrapltg 
artbaatdt 

Tbej  are  tntimatelj  oomteotid  frlQi  &t»gaaieni  inteetplM  of  s(hieat!<nL  Some 
coonder  it  necMiMrjr  to  proceed  ftom  •  general  view  of  the  ^be,  in  order  to 
gMn  at  flnt  a  geoeral  onliine, — a  acaflbtd,  b;  meaag  of  which  Hie  building  may 
begisdiully  mngtrncted  In  tH  its  dstdlo, — and  this  in  mch  away  that  the  pujUX 
shall  remain  alwi^oooHdoniof  the  r^atlon  of  the  eereral  parts  tofiie  trhola, 
mi  thsit  the  latter  itaelf  dull  gradually  be  made  mmc  and  more  pergpicncma  tQ 
BUreapecta. 

Others  think  tbit  ttie  begfainer  ihonld  flntbeledlntoagphprenminiciiEurate 
with  liw  ftuDltiGB,  DMir  to  bin  and  capable  of  bdngmrvByed  by  his  bodily  eye; 
and  that  he  on^  tobe  made  btnlliar  wttti  Ki  Inofdertodiarpen  bis  sigbt  and 
ttiDgae  Sx  the  later  geogi^ihical  paniep(ioii%  and  tiie  intellect  tor  the  relations 
more  and  more  complicated.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  boondaries  of  tbia  field 
should  be  gmdoaUy  axtended,  to  give  bis  growing  powen  mote  extended  exer- 
dse,  ontil,  at  laot,  in  the  hifthwt  grade  of  hia  atudies,  the  wbola  earth  is  con- 
•tdered  in  all  !ta  vuioiu  ralatiooB. 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mere  observing,  hearing  and  speaUng 
of  geographicat  matter,  doea  not  gnve  Utoroogh  taioiriedge;  Qiat  it  is  leqolaita 
to  appeal  to  the  ipantaBeonB  activity  oT  the  pnpila  themsdveo,  and  to  cause 
them  gndually  to  complete  drawn  or  pictorad  repreewitatlons  of  tiie  locaJIIJed 
Itadied.  TUt  method  tbef  say  ia  not  only  in  barmony  with  the  juvenile  indina- 
ttoa  to  enoh  wto^  but  give*  an  jodellUe  knowledge  of  what  ia  pictured,  par- 
tiaalariy  of  he  nlatlDna  of  tbnnandiui&ce;  wiiloh  win  serve  as  a  eoUd  bada 
G>r  all  Anther  hutraotlotL 

On  theae  Qiree  fbondationB  rest  the  (deaa  of  Sie  geograpUcsl  methods  now  in 
nse^ — the  analytlo4  eyBtlietioat  and  eonstnictiTe,  (drawing,)  method,  eadi  of 
wbidi,  in  pradlca,  adaoka  oT  variona  modldcati^Tna. 

S.  Wkat  art  fle  pmtMor  advaniaftt   and  MtadiKtitoga  of  As  omityUaA 

One  advantage  that  Aonld  not  be  nDdarvalaed  i^  Oiat  It  designedly  keeps  !n 
Tiew  the  connectioD  of  the  several  parts  of  the  eaitii  to  tiie  whole,  so  that,  from 
the  beginning,  all  disoODtiBnBlice  of  ^e  pareeptlons  is  avoided.  It  most  cardWy 
regard*  ^ugadiHj  the  ti^ical  and  phyiical  dements,  as  well  as  tbe  necesrilj  of 
gi^)hic  representation.    It,  bowevmr,  has  thla  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  it 
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fbrow  upon  the  papQ  tiie  petoeptkm  of  the  whole,  at  b  timB  wbm  he  is  not  7*t 
•Ue  to  comprehend  it  ftillj ;  and,  In  puticnlw.  Dot  to  onderiUiid  the  genenl 
reUtioDB  of  dimatc^  aoil,  prodooe,  etc  It  u  hnpowlble  to  arrj  the  beginiMr 
■long  at  oQoe  ia  all  the  oollatenl  itudlei,  e.  g.,  in  iiatnr*!  knowledge,  «o  as  to 
thoroogblf  aoqaaiiit  Mm  with  all  these  eleneDti.  Many  things  oouwqaeiitlr 
nmain  an  undigested  nam,  gathered  and  retained  towel]'  in  the  hope  of  fbton 


9.  By  vAcHn  Aoi  As  atutgiiml  me0ic4  bte*  pattladarif/  rtcemmtmded  t 

The  "philanthropist,"  Qnte-Mnth^  has,  in  his  "  Eau^  on  methodical  instnc- 
tkm  in  geographr,"  (TtmiAtmariMtodAdttgeograp^itAea  ndtrncUa,  I84&,) 
ezdoaiTely  advocated  the  analjlical  method,  wbidi  is  also  need  almost  exdu- 
rinij  in  acdentiflc  woAs.  (See  Barons,  Borai,  Eallistein,  Bodc^  Buth, 
fleboO;  etc.)  Some  haveattempted  toleaeen  theiuooiiTenieiioeofanaljsia,  bj 
dividing  the  material  into  ^)propriata  connea. 

^  A  vrhal  reiptet  hat  (to  «ywflrtitttl  nwAod  q^  Ittuitmg  gtojraphy  tm^acrttDti- 
dbltvalue. 

In  that,  according  to  oorract  princdpleaaf  pedagogy,  a  small  and  ea^  con- 
prriienaible  space  is  treated  at  the  oataet;  that  the  meet  "conorele"  thingn, 
Miil;  imdelHtood  by  the  ehildran,  form  Uw  graund^wotk  of  fiirther  instnidJOD : 
that  these  small  districts  or  parti  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
irttolM,  the  gradual  exten^ou  of  whidi,  and  its  increamng  variety,  are  weO 
Moommodated  to  the  giadoal  development  of  the  pnpQ'B  mind.  The  snbjedB 
and  relattons  tbos  learned  are  at  the  same  time  the  elements  of  all  geogTapbieal 
instruction.  Uoraover,  by  tbiamethodthepvpil  gains,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  in  an  orderly  w^,  a  desirable  &miliarity  with  his  native  place  tndooimliy; 
and  in  case  the  extent  of  his  stodiee  has  to  be  onrtailed,  the  more  remote  paita 
of  the  globe  woold  be  omitted,  nther  than  those  with  which  the  scholsrandUi 
life  are  oloeely  cixmected,  and  which,  thovibre,  must  be  most  importsnt  to  bim. 
This  meUiod,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  ont  de&nite  connea.  However,  the 
strict  and  complete  carrying  oat  of  it,  would  le*d  to  ao  ini|»i>per  extension  of 
tite  field  to  be  gone  Uuongh,  and  mi^t,  by  tinMMne  repetition,  oaoae  other 
disadvantages. 

6.   Who  advocate  aetynHuiiealmMiidt 

Charlee  Bitter,  (see  QntB-Unlhs,  BahothA;)  Homing,  "Onide  to  methodical 
Instmction  in  geography;"  (Lgiifadm  n  mmtk  meftadiKAen  imUrritM  <a 
der  geographie,  1S13;)  TriuT.l»*  "Oeograpby,"  (ffaBtMwJa;)  Dierierw(«, 
"  Introduction  to  methodical  inatruotion  in  geogrsfAy,"  {AtiiaUimg  tit  amtm 
ta^iodachen  vnierrvM  in  der  gtograpiuf^  and  ZiMnann,  "  Geogrqthical  instnio- 
tionin  the  burger  schools,  (GtognfKitclit  imUrridil  n  Bitftndmiai,  lft33.) 

6.   What  iaioht  Omaghi  ^  a  aitnithaMDn  i/  Asm  fcio  nuAoib  1 

Strict  con^ateocy  in  eitlier  of  them  leads  inevitably  to  many  inoonveiiieDaH. 
^lerefbre,  we  most  either  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  kinds  of  exc^ 
tional  oaes  of  the  otbm,  or  oontrive  to  combine  them  JodlctoualT.  Itfsagreat 
cxmceasion  made  to  the  Bynthatical  method  .by  tiie  analytleal,  that  the  latter 
should  permit,  aa  introdoctoiy  to  the  pn^r  geogn^hical  oonrK^  a  preliminary 
one,  to  Lodude  observatian  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  ottjaote;  drawing  eaqr 
sketches  of  the  sobool-room,  bouse,  garden,  etc;  instmctlon  in  measiiree  of 
length  and  breadth,  (if  possible  in  the  open  air;)  experiments  in  sketching  the 
n^hborhood  IVom  an  elevated  point,  with  eatimateairf'sreaby  eye,  onaimall 
■cale,  (for  children  of  1-8  years;)  and  geographical  instruction  on  the  natin 
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ooimtrj,  (proTinm  or  itBte,)  witti  an  ocoaaloiial  expotatkm  of  Ute  dementair 
gaogr^hical  oomx^itiana.  Bomunn,  wbo  triea  to  oombiiis  the  best  pattB  of  tlM 
two  metbodg^  nMkea  tbe  Siat  dncdbed  preUminaiT  eoana,  {ewaewhtt  modified, 
ftnd  withUisadditiiaiof  obeamtlaDsof  themoat  limideptienoiiieD&of  theikji) 
hiajSnl  coDiBe;  giriDg  tn  the  MMnd  a  view  of  the  glob«t  irith  Inslnictiooapon 
its  pcinolpel  imaginuy  linei,  mnd  the  dnwing  of  tbecn,  with  ■  generd  view  of 
Eurc^  end  b  putknkr  one  of  Qennuif ;  adTUoing  in  the  ftini  ootira«v  to  a 
more  accurate  dsecriptltni  of  Oermanj,  followed  by  a  view  of  the  oAer  Emo- 
pean  and  extra-Bnnipean  oonntriea.  Bad)  a  oombfaiatioD  m^  be  oonddcfed  at 
appropriate  ud  pnotical ;  atill  it  ia  not  the  only  one  poeable. 

t.   What  an  Oe  advanlagt*  i^  Oit  mu^^uHite,  (dnming,)  mtOlodt 

The  drawing  method  propoaea,  bj  oonstniotaon  of  mi^  inetrnctioD  In  the 
tiameati  <rf'  Bodi  oaDstraotkm,  befiae  all  regular  teaclilDg,  to  ftinilxh  the  badi 
and  meani  of  all  geograpliloal  Icoewledge.  It  idaoes  etpeidal  nioB  on  tbe 
oreettre  actJTity  of  Iha  pojrili ;  and  npoa  gatb  an  imprenioD  of  tiie  pictniM 
drawn,  that  thii  may  be  indehltle  and  viTid  in  the  pupil'a  mind,  and  Kmn  Am 
fcundation  on  which  bture  geegrtiphical  tetuAitig  shall  real  The  accaracr  aad 
atriotneea  whid)  thia  method  j^vea  in  fixing  and  enlai^ing  the  forma  ia  nnqnee- 
UiHubly  veiy  valnable^  for  Teiy  mnoh  depends  on  athorongh  acqo^tanM  wtth 
tbeae  forma.  A  deaignedly  and  gradnal  adranoe  Ihun  tte  moatgeneral  groand- 
fbnns  to  the  more  comet  contonn,  and  filling  tbem  out  aftenrard  with 
detaila  of  anrface^  la  qidta  oomepondent  with  pedagogical  ^indpUs.  ThIa 
method,  bowerer,  reqniree  br  too  mndi  In  tiie  waj  of  accurate  nenmiy  of 
numenna  looalitieB  laid  down.  Qeographj  oont^na  still  many  otiier  things  of 
eosential  Tslne,  Sar  which  Aen  would  scaicel;  remain  anlBcient  time  and 
Interest. 

8.  Boa  V9  Ml  coaalraetme  mit>u)d  ufuajiy  earriad  out  hi  Mail  t 

A^jcn,  gmeral  text-book,  Part  1,  Pl^rical  0«ogn:phj,  (ABgememm 
LiMiuch;  pkf/tiMiie  Brdbeae/ireilHtng,)  Berlin,  1833,  woold  flnt  have  the 
naj»  of  the  two  hemiapherea  drawn,  on  a  ^aniapherical  pnjection.  Some 
ehsfacteriatia  pointa,  (capea,  monttis  of  riyen,  etc,)  are  then  to  be  flxed  and 
joined  bj  atr^^t  line^  to  g^a  sort  t^groond-plaiiof  the  area.  Urafoimatioa 
of  the  coast  comea  next,  and  afterward  the  parta  of  the  snriace  are  put  in, — all 
1^  fixed  and  defined  mle&  TUa  method,  therefore,  distingolahea  between 
description  of  the  coast  and  of  Uie  ant&ce. 

Espp,  "Conne  of  Qeograpbloal  Drawing,"  {LArgang  der  ZebArumdm 
Adiunib,)  Uinden,  1831,  takea  ttie  sqoare  (btm  as  a  baaia,  and  Ilkewiae  amimea 
some  characteristic  points  in  tbe  aame,  wtiidi  he  joina  at  first  bj  stnif^t  Unas, 
until  SQCce8»ve  corrections  give  the  ri^t  representation. 

Elddenrejects  the  gradnsl  elaboration  of  the  right  map.  Aooording  to  him 
it  must  be  drawn  accntatelf  ftomtbe  rwy  beginning  by  aid  of  some  determining 
llnea. 

Canstein  takes  neither  the  whole  geogr^ifatcal  net  of  tinea  nor  tbe  tbna  of  a 
square ;  but  any  cooTenient  geontetrfcal  figures,  as  tiianglG^  rectanglee,  drdee, 
etc,,  and  uses  bat  1^  meridians  and  parallel  rirolea.  He  adnata  no  cop^ingy 
nor  doea  be  aim  at  strict  accurate  In  all  detemlnations  of  boundariea  and 
dlrectlima. 

Lohse  keeps  to  the  normal  directions  of  tbe  rireis;  baa  coidea  made  from  a 
given  modelrdrawlng,  and  requires  a  memory  cf  what  has  been  drawn. 
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ts  to  QtofftfUail  AMbocitaD,''  <I40tMM  mim  feosnfMt' 
i)  siTM  tte  jH^iaa  tbe  rigltt  nan  n*d7  BMJt,  fai  accomte 
r  in  ttn  tnociwioa  bi  wbich  the 
ta  of  tbe  flDitee  put  Id. 
i,  (|B»  thtm,)  mw  to  be  fl»  beel  Ondkeplmof  BormaBii 
■od  Vog^  the  ripfl*  bv^e  Aeletoa  n^i,  with  tto  cUif  positioiu  alretdr 
narked,  (see  Uie  ubim  of  Tti^d,  Fnikald,  HoDst  sto.,)  nd  gndoalfy  dnvr  tbe 

fi.  7birAa(lfciAali^Mfca<imu*w«teragdMfB^*aa<MMiumKA<N^ 
The  drawing  of  mapo,  (I7  trtiicli  muA  sM  be  oadentood  tnoduuiiMl  coin- 
ing,) can  Dot  of  Qonrse  begin  nntU  Ute  •cdKdan  hare  akill  Id  drawing  ^neraQj 
.atddent  to  ttuatrnat  a  KJrtiTBlr  □omot  map  with  Mne  laooWH.  But  geo- 
graphioal  inKraetkn  iUdf  mq  tut  be  put  off  until  that  timej  thei«f(H«,  draw- 
ing mapa  can  not  be  plaoed  at  tin  beginning,  but  nmat  take  Itat^BOB  in  ahigtwr 
grade.  Again,  unkaa  geography  ia  to  Dooupy  all  the  stadj  and  l^aure  time  of 
the  pupila  with  aialdng  neat  map^  not  tntire  atlaMa,  bnt  on^  a  fbw  mapa, 
oan  be  drawn,  (that  of  the  naliM  pTorinca  aaid  oowibj,  of  one  or  anotber 
•oni)ti7  of  BnR^M,  of  Paleattna,  eto.;  but  aowcdj,  with  advantage,  the  two 
pkniqdierea.)  At  eebocd,  there  It  not  Mnw  to  draw  erery  thing,  and  if  there 
vm*,  it  would  lie  better  need  hi  other  tbingt,  ilnoe  inap-drawing,  aa  excelleait 
aid  to  gec^r^tUoal  inatnetion,  la  not  that  Inatnictlon  itaelf 

10.  WhaiittliepnfartulnimmmlataiAimggiotn^yt 

It  Boat  Im  preoeded  by  an  acqaiUntaoee  with  tbe  relatUma  of  apace  in  the 
immediate  nei^bortiood,  and  with  tiie  geographieaj  objaoia  thwe,  aa  well  at  bf 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  mapa,  uid  thna  ot  edemeotary  oonoeptions,  for  tbe 
take  of  converting  on  the  aame;  elae  the  pttpil  can  notonderatand  clearlynor 
advance  anccsMfblly. 

11.  What  it  Ouvahie  of  a prtUmtnary  tonne,  (Tiiiuiuw,)  jatantorf  gKhuKwly 
far  sQilaffiAv  thefitndamatlal  vmnptioiitt 

nioB*  couceptiona  are  indiapenaaUe;  bat  to  bring  them  aU  together  in  an  ea- 
pectal  ooorae  and  to  pceaiiee  tliem  to  flutber  inabnetim,  ia  a  pedagogical  ciistake, 
more  inexooaable,  in  proportioD  aa  the  ooorae  ia  more  extended  and  abstrad. 
In  tbe  same  meaaore  aa  btttrnotkHt  proceeda,  tbe  iMailandqaantityof  accurate 
geographical  notkma  may  incrotao.  Bat  the  beginning  ta  aaSdently  taken  np 
by  the  flrat  and  moat  general  of  tliem,  which  are  to  be  immediately  applied. 
Bzoearive  and  pmnatnre  expandoa  If  inJorioliB  tnatead  of  meftiL  Much  more 
ia  to  be  gained  by  actual  obearvatian  of  tbe  eletoenta  of  file  neighboring  land- 
•oapc^  With  a  vfaw  of  O^qoent  qtptiaatioo  afterwanL 

12.  WhaiattthepraiMoaiddailanqwinUiniitograpli^l 

nien  ii  much  to  ba  ohaarved,  oompared,  nndontood,  deduced,  combined, 
Impreaaed,  repnaented.  Thea^  thMebr^  utut  be  cared  fw,  in  teaching.  Tbe 
meana  of  obaervaUon  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  ways,  In  order  to  gain  the 
moat  oonect  image,  of  tba  natore  and  life  of  the  coontriea,  and  to  illoatrate  and 
fix  the  lame  by  all  aorta  of  propet  oompMlaona  of  the  porlioiM  treated. 

The  teaober^  statemeiitB  sbonld  be  dear,  carellil,  mtmalating,  graphic,  and 
definite;  ong^t  toleave  tbe  Miap  only  exceptionally;  and  ahould  be  adapted  to 
fix  tbe  image  tn  the  pupil'a  mind.  Ea  moat  ahow  how  to  draw  concluaiona 
from  given  natural  ctmditicmB,  to  infer  elmnenta  ftom  given  relattofU,  to  traneftr 
therelationi  of  the  nelgfaboriuNxl  to  diatam  ooontrie^  and  to  combine  partial 
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tutioiiB  Into  k  whole.  Bo  br,  tliB  teMiber^  work  It  loMuitlallf  that  oT  c<^< 
mmiication.  Mere  raading,  or  nniiilamipted  **""'it,  does  mA  in  tlia  ItMt 
aeoompliah  Um  il^t  w«4c  cf  gaogr^ifaiol  inatnctlon. 

nie  next  ImportMit  ot^Mt  Ji  diilllDg^  by  a  repeated  rerlaw  in  the  Hameo^er, 
(wbj- an  appropriate  oanna  o?«r  dmilar  fleldiV  bfAxliibitii^aafflclaiit  repraaent- 
atians  or  otrjeoti  whld)  can  be  Impfcawd  tmly  maohanksUy ,  hj  Imaginaiy 
travelg  with  or  witfaxit  the  map,  bj  dnwing  mapa  ftom  nMiB0T7,  bj  written 
BOBweia  to  prlnc^al  qneaUons,  ete.  Hencc^  it  bllawathat  teaching  get^r^T 
reqniTM  manifold  efftota,  mdUiBttheteaaheimiistbe  a  good  geognqdier  and 
an  able  teaoher,  to  be  v«7  macaaAiL 

IS.  Wluay)aaie»ingngr^MaamtlniMmitimi»fvMtgfiomOi«napt 
At  preoaat  itte  no  kingM  eofflciwit,  wifli  text-bo(dc  in  hand,  to  merely  pdnt 
00  Ute  mtp,  what  la  spukaa  of  in  the  book, — ailiiBtion  and  boundaries  of  comt- 
biast  beda  of  Ann,  duhw  of  monBtahis,  placea  of  dtie^  etc.  lira  teai^Mr 
must  know  Imw  to  read  map^  and  to  Ceaah  Own;  i  «.,notoDlyUdaeaibewhat 
Sgnrsa  and  In  wlial  ordsr  and  conneotkra  they  Nand  on  the  map,  but  to  trapulate 
tbenap,  line  by  Une^  into  the  real  world,  in  order  that  thia be fUthfiiUyimpreeaed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  raoonetraoted  from  it  He  moat  imdentaiid  the 
contenta  and  wMaing  of  the  hieroglyidkloi  of  the  lOAp,  and  know  bow  ts 
exhibit  them  in  an  orderiy  and  appropriata  way,  aa  we  read  a  book.  In  reading 
a  book,  It  doea  nM  aniSoe  to  Bnd  out  Uw  letters,  to  oomprehend  tko  aiogle 
wotda  and  their  coDoeptioiii,  tnit  Hie  whole  idea  most  be  olevlyondwetoodwid 
r^Kodaoed.  The  stodyof  the  map  ou^t  to  render  a  great  deal  of  the  nanal 
contents  of  the  geogmpt^oU  text-books  qoite  anperfloooa,  that  tbe  pupil  may 
not  cling  alaTldify  to  the  dead  letten  of  the  toA-bodk,  but  m^  depend  on  tba 
liTely  pictore  of  a  good  map.  (See  Bonaann  and  Sydow  on  reading  maps.) 
1^  What  it  flsnallw  of  Ota  "comparaUm  mtOtod"  of  teatMng  ftagrapl^t 
If  the  material  were  sach  that  all  parte  of  itBhooldbeleamtqtiite  sepamtdy 
tnxa  each  othMr,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  use  thia  method ;  Ibr  the  g^ds 
In  mental  cultivation  would  be  amalL  But  alnoe  uumenma  condition!  are  the 
same  or  »lii]ilar  in  many  countries,  it  is  natural,  even  for  ezCemaUy  AbciUtittisg 
the  gnderstanding,  to  tiy,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries,  to 
know  the  nature  of  both  ooontries  and  the  effect  of  Iboee  oondiUom  on  nature. 
Sltaation,  bonitda:?,  stae,  ekvatian,  watorlng,  dimate,  product^  popalatton, 
meana  of  commerce  and  trarel,  etc.,  and  many  other  subject^  are  suitable  for 
compariaons.  The  comparison  Itself  is  an  exodlent  Intcodactlon  to  the  (riifect, 
induces  more  aoote  obeervatfom^  memory,  reflection,  a  Bagadons  deKcticn)  of 
difllbrencea,  and  beoomea  thus  an  effldent  means  of  cidtintting  the  mind.  It  ts 
this  which  makes  geogn]diy  a  refreehing  as  wril  aa  sdendflo  exercise  of  Iho 
mind;  since  Uu  maetarii^of  a  more  or  leas  extended  edeotifle  apparatns  is 
both  a  meaiu  and  an  end.  However,  even  In  a  amall  sphere  and  at  the  first 
begUtaiag,  tbeee  comparlsana  may  be  nsed,  and  then,  as  the  student's  horiaon 
gradually  expands,  they  will  become  more  Tarioua,  attractiTe  and  inslnKtire, 
and  will  preeerre  the  mind  from  (hat  fragmentarf  and  mediankal  learning,  by 
which  the  end  can  not  be  attained. 
IS.  WkattmiuMma^^Bipeiittdfnmgtogrt^htetipictmrtit 
U^  are  but  symbols  of  re^  nature:  they  represent  by  a  hieroglyphic  tfp« 
a  number  of  natnral  elements  for  large  tenitoiie^  without  bdng  able  to  represent ' 
conecUy  the  real  objects  of  vosll  areas.  Bu^  a  wtil-des!gned  and  sofBdentfy 
oopiooB  collection  of  vtrid  and  oorrect  picture^  on  an  appropriate  scale,  well 
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Dolored,  containing  tnooBtaiiu,  wHtijw,  pUni,  liren,  irooda,  pniriM,  UeldH, 
hcMMM,  bridges,  ibip^  tnen,  "■t""]*,  tM^  or  »  diolce  coUection  representing 
the  Dooperating  elementi  of  natara  In  Use  most  Tariooa  places  in  all  kkm^ 
wcMildbeiikAbigbdegneinfllrnetivefijribeiiMcewlvuioedicbolari.  Then  the 
tija  nu^t  surrey  the  whtde  landMape  of  natnnl  and  hnnua  life  in  its  mutnalit7 
•nd  connection,  tnd  would  bring  ne«r  the  chancterinica  of  ttie  moat  distant 
eoantrtea;  nearer  than  iapoaaUe  by  the  moat  vivid  descriptioa  in  woida  with  the 
m^  only.  Fw  beginnei:^  Rich  picturea  wanld  be  distracting;  bDt,at  an 
advanced  period  of  instniction,  notiiing  cxMild  b«  more  oseniL  They  would  ea- 
liren  the  oral  descriptioiia,  and  their  impreHioa  would  endnre  Cor  Ufb.  With 
this  ccmviotion,  aome  edibna  of  m^)^  (see  Togel's  Atiaa,)  have  renewed  tho 
illostradona  of  maps,  otnnmon  in  the  middle  of  tile  past  oentuiy,  by  no  means 
mwely  for  mere  ornament,  and  have  added  marginal  designs  bmn  the  nataial 
history  of  the  woild.  Even  in  mathMnatioo  and  [diyBeo-geogniphical  maps, 
(see  Ber^iaus'  Phymcal  AUas,)  this  idea  is  made  nae  oC 

16.  WifiUu0itvalheoftkat»-ealkdAamatrittkpielura,(0aARAi7TZKBnj>ES.i) 

It  maybe  eaid,  Mefly,  that  the  geogn^bical  Cliaraeleriibbr,  L  e.,  character- 
islia  representations  or  deaoiptions  of  certain  districts,  aflbrdasenable  view  ot 
the  real  life  of  nature,  by  developing,  ss  uptHi  a  single  characteristic  locali^ 
of  the  globe,  by  the  use  of  elements  (bond  eleewhert^  with  etune  modifications, 
the  totality  of  this  life  in  its  valiODS  respeda  and  r^ationa.  By  a  well-aeleoted 
succession  of  sut^  representations,  the  section^  as  it  were,  of  a  picXnre  of  tha 
whole  eerth,  sre  given,  and  may  sftwvanl  be  Joined  into  a  whde.  If  they  are 
written  ably  and  sensibly,  they  have^  besides  their  geogr^>hicai  importance,  a 
great  inflnence  on  nathetio  and  linguistia  edncaUoai.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  near  or  diUtuit  oomtriea  sre  to  be  cboaen,  einoe  the  Utter  oonlain  the 
greater  number  of  unlmown  things;  b«t  [oaotioal  teadiers  will  prefer  to  be^n 
with  what  liea  nearest  and  miis^  ttierefbre,  be  most  important  for  every  one ; 
M  Buveover  this  material  oontaina  enough  to  be  learned  by  a  beginner.  (See 
Yogel's  and  Ombe's  "  Cluiraelai>ada:"i 

11.  Wbat  potUion  iheuU  be  aBawtd  to  Ott  ftosrofhy  ^  dvOaation,  {aiUurgto- 
gnphiet) 

II  k  not  the  earth,  with  its  lile,  bat  man  upon  it,  with  his  lile,  which  is  moet 
intwesting  to  man.  The  former  interests  us  only  on  sccount  of  its  intiiiialo 
conneotirai  with  the  latter.  To  explain  this  connection  is  the  difQinilt  problem 
of  "cnltnre-geagTa^y;"  which,  lor  working  out  aU  the  most  different  influenoee 
ot  life  and  nature  into  a  tran^arent  and  ingenious  whole,  requires  the  hi^ieat 
degree  of  ineiital  power,  and  has  its  idsc^  if  anywhrae,  mly  at  the  endof  geo- 
fftpbitM  instruction.  Several  movements  of  the  humanrace  must  bediscuBed 
previously,  and  a  astisfactay  andewtanding  of  them  Is  [tfobably  in  all  caooa 
vecy  doobtfiil  with  scholan  who  are  not  sulDdently  prepared  for  it 

1.  Quts-Uuths,  {VeraiA,  Ac)  Wehnsr,  1816.    8ea  above.  No.  3,  analytioal 

18.  What  mrte  on  meAndie  trulniduA  ■»  geogn^hg  an  particularly  worA 
eaiuideringt 

3.  LUdde,  "Methoda  in  Oeograpl^,''  (Dia  nKAadfi  der  ErOamdt,)  Hag- 
debug,  lUl.    His  is  not  eonfloed  to  the  wants  of  oommon  achools,  but  given 


8.  Zean^  "The  three  steps  in  Geognqtby,"  (Oi*  drm «(«{An  itr  enfiimde, 
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Beriin,  1M4,  alms  at  layti^  the  finmdalion  of  ■  ■btetlT'  gdentiflo  inBbHotbn 
on  the  bMia  of  »  natnrot  Tiaw  of  the  ewtta,  ^  oppodtioD  to  the  historic*] ;) 
lAIdl  dharacter  iloo  pntdominates  ia  Zeune'i  Oaa. 

4.  Heimiiig^  "  Quide  to  methodical  uiatnictkni  ia  gaognp'tif,"  (LeUfiKtm  Idn 
meOioibeJien  vnlmida  in  der  gatgrapMe,)  Iferten,  1811.  See  Flooeen  of  the 
■rntbetical  method,  So.  S. 

5.  Seomm.    See  abore^  Ho.  S. 

6.  Qfirbrldi,  "  btrodnotlaii  to  geographical  Instniotloii  in  common  Ndnoli^" 
{AnieUung  torn  trdhm^iiAM  UntemeJit  in  dtt  TbOajchtils,)  Wien,  (Vienna,) 
1S65.    A  arnthettcal  method;  plain  and  clear. 

1.  Otto^  "Unirena]  method  (rf' geographical  instaDeiion,"(<4(lff«n«<ti«m«AodA 
dm  imvntpAiKAm  V^taridUt,)  Brfort,  133S.  Adheres  to  OatB-Mnthi,  but 
OBBB  the  advantages  irf  the  ^fnthetlcal  method. 

8.  Agren.    See  aborst  No.  S;  oonatracti're  mefiiod. 

0.  Eapp.    See  Hol  B. 

10.  Canatein,  "  Attempt  at  a  ft«e  deliusdtioii  of  the  phTatcal  mr&ceof  the 
earth,  bj  a  timple  method  of  construction,"  {AfMtmg,  die  jAyiudm  ErdrimM 
wtttlM  etnfiuAtr  Oontlnelion  ana  fraiar  H<md  n  mtuetfm,)  Berlin,  1836.  Be* 
•So.  8. 

Bee  also,  the  intoodnctioni  to  Haralsdh's  "WsIOundi,"  and  Dieeterweg^ 
"ftAMnproriwoi,-"  the  easajsinlfager'apedagogical  "i2«ni«,"  1840  and  1811; 
in  the  '' Bclmiiatlatt  der proBiaM  Braaisnbairs,"  184T  and  18B0;  in  L6w'e  peda- 
gogical "  Monattehr^"  1B4T ;  {□  the  prognunme  oT  Bender's  In8tltnt«s  in 
Weinheim,  ISBO;  in  the  Qeneral  Bchool  Qaaetta  of  Darmstadt,  1B4S;  (see 
FInQtr,  "InBtTQctian  in  thelmowledgeof  the  natire  conntrj,"  {Unlvrrichi  fa 
4»r  BeimaOiliwmde,)  Lelpilg,  18t« ;)  in  the  pedBgogiaal''J<iAr»kruA<,"ofNMAe 
I.,  UL,  v.,  Tm.,  1816-S3.  A  hiatarical  expontion  of  gec^raphical  methodology 
ii  fbnnd  in  Zeime's  "Views  of  the  Earth,"  (Briaiuklilen,)  and  a  compilation 
cf  the  "  Latest  viewi  npon  (ceography  and  thur  apfdlcation  to  school  iDBtme- 
tkm,"  (HeaafM  AntiMat  von  der  SrdJMBdt  wui  Am*  Awptndimg  atf  4m 
SAubBitenieht,)  in  lichtenrtem'a  book  with  that  title. 

19.   What  bookt  onmaOiemaiical  geograpkf/ anihitalt 

1.  DieaterwBg,  "  ABtronomical  geognphj  and  popular  knowled^  of  the 
EiBaTeua,"  (Ailmiomiadie  gtotrroyiti  tout  pajwUre  fifnwrubkunile,)  Beriln,  18U. 
Seditions.    ThebeotofalL 

S.  'Wlegand,  "Principles  of  mathematical  geografdir,''  (Gnmdria  der  malht- 
maUtchen  gtogn^hie,)  Hallc^  18G3.    Practical  and  good. 

3.  Brettner,  "Mathematical Qeograpbyi" (Jfa<ft«mott»eft« gwgnipMfijBreshHi, 
18E0.    Qnite  practical  and  popular. 

Tbs  diapters  oonoetning  mathematical  geogi^hy  are  excellent  in  Ranmer's 
"ICanoal  of  Universal  Qec^raphy,"  (Lthrbu^  tbr  oS^enwinen  g«ogr<^ie,)  Lelp- 
dg,  1S48;  in  Koon'a  greater  geogta{Mcal  work,  "Tlie  earth,  Its  races  and 
states,"  IBrd,  Vilktr,  uni  Slaaioi-kunde;)  and  in  Bergfisns' "  Bodlmenla  of  Geogra- 
phy, in  Ave  book^"  {OrandrSu  der  gagra^tli  in  fii^  AleAfrTi,)  Breelan,  1S48. 

Of  books  on  popular  astronomy,  very  good  (mes  are  Kaisefa  "StariT-  HoaT- 
fft^"  (fTfanunAHnintl,)  very  deer;  LatlMw'i  "Wonders  of  the  Heavens," 
(IPiMHlcriiMjBimnuIi;)  Stem's  "Knowledge  of  theHeavsn^"  (Aimmdnbunk;) 
8dinlie'«  Asbonomy ;  Hadler's  Popular  Astrotionv;  Haitinann's  Uranlft;  and 
Alry^s  and  Brande-'s  Lectures  on  Astronon^. 
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Becgfauifi,  Rood,  lUonrar,  BoagemoBt,  Kalksteiii,  OoTOt,  Oots-Uvt^  Emld, 
SMnerrille,  Reuschle,  E.  Y.  Hofteaim,  W.  HoBknaim,  ficfaoDw ;  besides,  Ite 
"  OAororferWicto-"  of  Ornbe  »nd  Togel,  and  Starter  wo*i  by  YMioO;  Gdine- 
lia%  BbU,  BoS;  Atterodt,  Samfaflilar,  Qnds,  eta 

31   WIMleti-booki  i>npiMkaigtoyraphy  aTtOittniMpofulatt 

The  numbor  of  politico-statistical  geographiM  ij  enonnoru.  As  most  promi- 
Dsnti  ireinfi7  Qsme  tboeeof  TUter,  Booii,SdiacbttBSTec7coBimoii,  tlxweof  dor- 
nHum,  Daniel,  Selten,  Toigt,  Tolger,  Seydlin,  K.  A.Ho(enMm»,Z«id)iihn,SMn- 
H5rschelmaim;  as  shorter  onee^  diosa  of  LOben,  St^bsrgf,  ttStaas,  Ohlert, 
FMeneii ;  aa  ^vtf  good,  those  of  Bhoda  aiid  Boith;  ■■  iaigcr  ooes,  thooa  of 
Ungewitter,  Blanc,  Wappaenij  W.  HothiBnii,  eta 

The  new  discoveries  are  found  id  IVoriep's  "  *lrmmai-"  (^m\rhMrk  -)  in  Bai^ 
bans' JoArfrHcft;  in  ifidde'i  ''QtokVU  a! OwgnpYts,"  {Zt«»iimift  fia- ErilMnde-^ 
in  Qompredit's  ZeUachrifi;  in  Petennanti'B  "Contribution*,"  " Mittheiluagen." 

32.   WfuUvmisareaienvpori  Qtogmphyof  IheiKiUMoouiitryt 

Not  somanj  as  mi^t  be  expe«tol.  Forthegeographj'of  Prania,  Schneider, 
SohiDidt,  Vvermann,  VoBsnadc,  KoBmer;  fbr  tbM  of  Oeraunj,  GoCa-UutiM^ 
Hoffioann,  WinderlJch,  BQlig,  Cartmann,  Voge!,  I>aUer,  etc 

23.   Which  maps  are  ihelaif 

The  wall-maps,  (unndiiartM,)  of  Sydow,  Boost,  E.  T.  B<tfb]ann,  8tU)pDi«|el, 
GrinuD,  Hollo,  Winkelmann,  etc;  the  band  aod  ■dHwl-ro^is'  of  Sj<daw.  Bei^ 
bans,  Tt.  and  Th.  Lichtensteni,  YoHer,  Stieler,  BaaerkeUer,  Grimin,  Efepert, 
Kotsclieit^  WlDkebnann,  Boost,  Olaaer,  Wagner,  Plan,  Hofle,  Yoigt,  Groe^ 
Vogel,  Soiiuborth.  For  phyrfail  geographj,  Bei^ns'  Pliynad  ISmd  AOaa, 
and  his  Schulatlag,  are  daaical;  and  Bromme's  AOea,  to  Humboldt's  Koamos, 
reiy  good.* 

IX    HisroaT.  By  i 


1.   WhntareOumattnalcondilioiungiiaUtbinuJxliiiilorgaaijr^ioTlaiUmt^^ 


The  maturial  ought  to  be  aelMiwl  witb  referenoe  to  Uie  int^ectoal  standing 
aiiA  wants  of  the  puiul,  to  be  Ibnned  into  a  weU-srstranatiied  whole,  and  to  be 
HO  osed  in  teaching  tbatj  by  its  viridaeH  and  truth,  as  well  as  by  it«  attractiv&- 
neas  for  the  juTenile  mind,  it  may  aroDse  and  strengtbed,  improre  motall;-, 
pt«pw«  the  popil  worthily  fer  psaclical  life,  and  nourisb  in  him  a  Christian  einrit. 
Of  coui^e,  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  the  pupil  belongs,  ispromin^itly 
to  be  ooneldered. 

2.   WTioi  personal  amditiima  vifimna  the  tMOmaiiag  poioir  of  (Ae  stttdf/  of 

Aa  tiie  totality  of  the  piq^'s  individuality  requiree,  in  historical  constructioo, 
fcreat  Kgard,  and  as  very  mod)  depends  on  the  t«ct  yhtii  wbicb  hia  mental 
pown«  are  nourished,  so  tbe  effect  of  history  on  his  mind  depends  even  more 
on  die  nbilily  and  cbarao(«  <^  tlie  teacher.  Unless  he  pMseasea,  together  with 
tbe  requisite  external  dJll,  a  snfficinit  knowledge  of  history,  true  piety,  and  a 

NOTi.  EBpeclilnrlcwiofaliitilDumbn'of  bsoktuidinapairain  Nukc'i  "Eduuiloaal 
Annuil,"  IPalagog.  Jalirt,bericKi.)  I„  I1I„  V„  ■VTl..  ind  In  KIMen'.  review  of  modern 
napa  lo  tbs  "  School  GizcUb  or  nnDdrDbnrf ,"  ISdiaMaa  dtipntini  BraRdnftwty,]  ig(| 

udlMS. 
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noble  heart;  asdiiiilMa,  besdee  being  ft  maa  ofTer»ciQ',beluaKqQlradcoiiKi> 
entiouB  impartutlity  and  the  circumspect  iiilmnmiif  of  a  clear  judgment,  he  can 
not  hope  tbot  tus  pupils  will  experience  the  cultiTating  power  of  histoi;. 

3.  What  are  the  leading  dtaradtriiiia  0/  the  proper  maleriai  t 

The  most  eawntiel  of  these  nuiteriaJsare,  a,  the  political,  under  certain  modi- 
&(stionfl,  particulBrljthatof  the  oHtiTe  countrj;  b,  history  of  dvilizatioa,  under 
some  Unutationai  particulatl/,  that  of  the  Chriatian  chnrch.  Though  the  nu' 
terial  chooen  under  either  of  these  heads  may  be  throughout  kept  aaonder,  andi 
in  &ct,  has  been  «o  very  often  in  histoiicsl  wori^  yet  so  appropriate  combina- 
UoD  of  the  two  for  conatniclion  moat  be  reconunended,  tdnce  they  eupplement 
one  another  osetUly,  and,  in  practice,  admit  quite  well  of  this  mutual  compensa- 
tion. Onr  Qerman  youth  need,  above  all,  the  history  of  Oeimany,  and  where 
there  ia  oocaiion,  the  attentioQ  Bhould  be  Qxed  on  the  ecdeaiaatical,  scientdflc, 
and  artistical  development,  as  well  aa  on  the  tbrmation  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  natiooB.  Which  of  the  two  sidca,  and  in  what  proportian,  ia  to 
predominate,  depends  on  the  particular  wants  of  the  pupils:  still  the  history 
of  the  church  ia  of  eepedal  value. 

4.  What  ar»  On  principle)  0/ Uachiaiihiakiry  in  ifAoolf 

Hialorical  instmction  requkee  in  all  cases  a  narrative  form.  In  proportion  to 
age  and  abihty,  the  narrative  will  have  the  charaoter  either  of  biography  and 
monc^raphy,  or  will  repreeent,  in  chronological  order,  definite  groups  of  histori' 
cal  bets  in  tiidr  Interior  connection ;  without  any  ezaltatiaa  of  the  authors  of 
the  events  vary  hi^  above  the  common  level  of  life.  In  either  case  the  tCAcher 
may  choose  an  ethnographical,  or  a  synohronistical  order.  The  pragmatical 
method,  right  and  important  in  itself  has  in  moat  (aaea  at  school,  an  unsatisfao- 
tory  result,  even  in  higher  schools ;  siace  even  the  well-prepared  students  of  the 
gymuasia,  (ooUege^)  want  the  maturity  of  hie  which  must  aid  tiie  pragmatical 
understanding.  TSnally,  the  method  of  uoiverssl  history  is  quite  unsuitehle  to 
schoola 

6.  j5mi  Adm  OiMtprineipltBUtapradiea^iutdandtaiprmatdhiilieriof 

History  has  been,  &om  the  most  andect  timea,  written  and  taught  in  all 
fbnns.  It  has  been  a  mouomental  noirativeof  the  szpIoitB  of  whole  natioua 
and  privileged  IndlTidnsla.  Each  ancient  people  has,  out  of  a  certain  neoeari^, 
written  and  tai^t  ila  own  history, — some  olasaioally, — fbr  all  time.  Besdes, 
modem  nations  have  taken  hold  of  the  history  of  othc?  countries,  particularly 
of  old  Qreece  and  Borne,  and  reflected  them  in  the  minor  of  their  own  pmvep- 
tioa ;  they  have  oeated  the  representation  of  a  history  of  the  world, — genenl 
hialory.  Thii  has  led  to  teaching  general  histoid,  either  connected  with  that  of 
the  diuTch  or  separate  from  it  The  almost  ezohisiTely  "sdentiflc"  method  of 
treating  the  same  in  writing  and  teaching  made  it  suitable  only  lor  snoh  aa  wan  ted 
a"scieatiAc,"  (collegiate,  Mo.,)  edocation.  Others  neither  ooi^d  nor  should  leom 
it  But,  since  a  common  Inclination  to  aoqoire  hiatorical  knowledge  has  sprang 
up,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  more  general  education  in  better  scAocds,  it  snfSoes  no 
longer  to  oooflue  this  instruction  to  the  diaoiplea  of  aoieuaB,  nor  to  aatia^  with 
general  notioee  from  history.  ^le  peoples  *^bii  hi  the  lowest  classes,  will — and 
should — partake  of  it  Thia  haaled  to  manifold  and  succegatU  attempts  to  And 
a  suitable  way  of  traaling  lUstoiy,  and  to  give  the  common  lobool  a  share  in  ita 
proBts. 

Several  pt^ralar  and  pFOCtical  methods  itf  teaching  histOTy  have  arisen,  which, 
tiiougb  ditr«rhig  in  many  respects,  agree  rerj  modi  in  thsir  fimdamental  Ideas. 
88 
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Thew  methoda  raaj  Tx  dutingoiahed  fint,  «■  bting  diieSy  reetricted,  the  one  to 
tiogn^hiaU  and  monogn^jbical  muratioiu,  tha  otharto  the  naiurai  and  temporal 
comnedion  of  historical  eventa.  In  the  fhrraer  oaw  the  diief  persona  and  erents 
to  be  epakea  or  are  at  Sist  airanged  bj  beginning  fiom  modem  timee  end  pro- 
ceeding in  a  relrograiU  order  to  certain  primaij  epochs  in  order  to  review  the 
whole  oftefwaid,  from  thcee  polnte,  mora  thoroughly,  brdeecending  in  the 
natnral  order  of  tune.  Or,  the  moat  important  phaaeB  of  the  deTelopment  oT 
national  and  political  lifii  are  made  the  centree  of  an '  arraDgement,  by  gronpi^ 
which  treata  Uie  fiicta  and  persona  that  are  the  ^pea  of  that  dsTelopment, 
through  all  time,  io  definite  periods,  and  only  oooaaional  Hide-Iooka  are  cait  on 
«ctemponuieoaB  events. 

Id  the  other  case,  either  the  historical  material  la  arranged  in  chronological 
Older,  and  divided,  acoordln^  to  its  nature  in  the  diObront  ages,  amongat  ^ngle 
natioiia,  (ethnographically,)  from  their  riae  till  their  &1I ;  or,  all  nations  are  treat- 
ed aide  by  side  at  the  aune  timet  "^  periods,  (aynchroiiialically,)  hi  order,  on 
arriving  at  each  new  qiodi,  to  gain  »  general  riew  of  the  development  of  tbo 
whole  human  race. 

^^Mth  cases  it  iaeitberttie  history  of  thenadve  country  or  the  general  hls- 
\ff(fai  civilization,  or  that  of  the  Ghriatian  chnrch,  by  whidi  the  point  of  view 
y^j»  regulated,  and  on  which  the  diief  atreea  is  1b:± 
j^^^  %.   WhcU  are  Ou  admntaga  tf  ffn  bioffit^Mcal meOiodt 

J-        Aa  long  as  it  is  of  conaequenoe  to  arouse  the  hiatoricsl  Benae  of  b«ginnen^ 

^  )   and  while  these  are  not  ao  &r  advanced  aa  to  undgrattuicL  the  general  itate  of  b 

natioti,  rince  their  interest  fiir  individnala  prepondOTates,  bo  long  it  is  quite  natn- 

.  ral  and  profitable  to  join  all  history  sabstaotiaUy  with  tiie  biography  of  the 

y^ I  reiseaentative  chief  men,  at  the  same  time  with  which  the  outlines  of  the  chief 

events  may  be  aorveyed.    Even  at  a  later  stage,  the  biogn^hical  element  has  a 

big^  value,  since  it  may  giv^  along  with  nairatiTeB  of  individual  experience, 

)especiBl  relations  of  the  gmusl  development  of  events,  aoch  as  fiusQitate  their 
understanding  and  enlarge  knowledge  at  tAe  same  tune.  Even  the  hidden  mo- 
j"  tives  of  faots  are  not  laid  open  to  the  historian,  ontil  ho  has  looked  sharply  into 

the  particolor  life  of  the  lewUng  and  cooperating  indivldnals,  who  either  receive 
or  help  to  ^ve  the  character  of  their  time.  We  may  add  the  general  human 
inUffest  ezdted  by  personal  experiencea  oT  life,  and  tiie  moral  inflaence  exerted 
on  ausoeptible  "■'"'I't  D17  generahtlea  and  outlines  can  of  course  never  excite 
(itdi  a  lively  interest  aa  good  bit^raphical  narrationa. 

1.   Whalanlhec^ectiowiolhiexdHrivenseoftheliographbximeatodf 

A.  m«rB  succession  of  aaparata  biogr^thiae  will  never  show  the  real  course  of 
the  general  development  of  hiatory;  titey  en,  even  the  best,  mere  fhgmeotH 
sad  portions,  but  not  hiatory  itself  In  lis  iimermoMl  connection.  Moreover,  the 
desoription  of  the  outward  life  of  bistorioJ  peraopa,  as  sufficient  for  beginnera, 
is  indeed  generally  not  difficult;  yet  it  ia  so,  in  a  high  degree,  to  enter  into  their 
inner  life  and  character,  whence  bH  their  actiona  originate.  It  presupposes  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  bnman  mind,  so  much  self-deniol  and  impartiality,  re- 
qnires  sudi  an  expanded  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  material  for  understand- 
ing motivea,  that  it  is  as  rare  to  find  good  biogr^ihie^  as  it  ia  rare  to  find  those 
eondUiona  combined  in  one  man.  The  nsoal  Mographiea  swarm  witit  generalities 
and  partial  judgments. 

S.   What  it  the  value  of  Ote  regrtuiet  meOvid  t 

Sbfotly  speaking,  the  regresatve  method  ia  the  preferable  (»ie  for  historioal 
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Mseerch.  Ftdng  the  events,  it  iaqniree  into  their  iinniediMe  cansea,  and  goes 
back  to  the  remoter  once,  in  order  to  reconatrnct  jdiiloKiphicallf  the  hiatorj 
which  has  been  developed  acoording  to  a  hl^ier  and  divine  {dan.  8a  &r  as  the 
method  of  reeearcli  ia  to  be  represented  b^  the  method  of  teadbiiif^ — aait  Bom«- 
times  haa  been  leqnired, — tiia  regressiTe  prooeeding  is  correct;  beeideei  it  is 
ftirmaDj  inctiottble  vrithoot  diiBcnlty.  Bnt  it  is  contnuy  to  the  proceBa  of  his- 
torical nairatioii,  and  be^na  ahnoat  neceaaarilj  &om  characters  and  epochs  of 
modem  timee,  bf  foe  too  oomplioated  lor  beginnera,  and  such  aa  to  prevent 
iwaaUj  the  combimtioD  of  tniUi  with  popularity.  Beddea,  this  method  could 
be  ^ipliedisUy  at  the  beginning^  and  would  soon  iiminiarilj  iitiin  over  Into  the 
dirotiological  one. 

B.  BoafitrifOeelnvnologicttlmeOiodmlmibltt 

Tbe  historical  evenlB  derek^  themaelTeein  timei  the  natural  coarse  of  Ute 
latter  is,  therefbre^  both  bBck-gronnd  and  frame  of  Biefbimer,  since  Uoonstitirtea 
the  thread  of  the  uanation.  Time  lacilitatea  aomprebenskm,  remembrancet  and 
oomparison  of  historical  movemotts;  it  maiki  beet  the  sections  and  epochs  of 
development,  &vor8  thus  the  mdlmenta  of  historical  instnictioii,  and,  ingeneral, 
is  hidiapensable.  HistoiT  ma.j  be  treated  in  the  one  or  tlie  other  way,  vrith 
beginners,  or  with  ttdvanced  scholars;  bat  the  BDceeesfoo  of  time  must  be 
neceasarilj  cwed  fbr. 

10    Vnitrt^iUciramulaaeaiiBxeOaugn^phiccimeOiodtuitoblet 

Alter  the  primary  oouiset  which  lays  the  tbnndation,  (blogn^ihicaland  mono- 
gi^hicsl,)  has  been  flniahed,  and  a  second  one  has  led  newer  the  m(n«  e«i««l 
connection  of  the  chief  movonents  bi  history,  then  it  mt^  be  nseM  to  pnnme 
the  history  of  Uie  prominent  modem  natioofl,  ethoogi^hically,  from  their  Brat 
rise  until  their  preeeot  state.  In  amsmt  hiatoir  It  is  a  matter  of  comae  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  hi  the  ethnogtsphloal  way,  becttOBe  those  nations  have  led  tbr  a  long 
time  a  separate  lifii,  and  after  a  victorious  conflict  with  neic^bboring  nations  hava 
merged  them  in  their  own  li& 

11.   What  an  Oe  el\ffiaMe»  ef  Oie  grm^mig  meOiodt 

The  idea  of  pursnlng  material  slmiUT,  by  intwior  connectiwi,  through  all 
centuries,  and  of  Joining  it  Into  a  whoEev  ia  in  itaelf  well  enough.  Bnt,  on  the 
part  of  the  t««cher  it  requires  an  nnusnal  knowledge  of  particalarsinthedsvd* 
opment  of  nations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  ia  too  hard  Ibr  the  juve- 
nile mind.  It  may  be,  that  many  things  can  be  omitted,  OT  at  least  treated  aepa- 
ratdyas  a  mattw of  seoondaiy  interest;  but,  it  is  qneetionable  whether  they 
would  be  advantageona  with  relereuce  to  the  whole.  Bedde^  thehardproUem 
must  be  solved  of  connecting  Anally  the  single  parta  of  development  into  a 
totally. 

This  method,  even  fbr  the  especial  history  of  a  nation,  the  German  fbr 
inatance,  is  attended  with  great  difflcoltiee,  but  theee  would  incnese,  if  it  shonld 
be  applied  to  all  other  dvilixed  nations.  For,  by  ita  natur^  it  lays  the  chief 
Ureas  on  the  development  of  dvilisaUtm,  and  displays  bnt  tai  such  pi^ts  the 
characteriatic  jnctore  more  flUly,  when  it  Is  deaicable,  from  a  national  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  The  Mitiie  plmi,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
practicaUy  carried  throng^ 

13.   When  haa  Oe  tfnOiriinittieal  metliod  its  right  jilaiier 

Synchrooism  fa  not  suitable  fbr  beginners.  It  requires  an  advanced  standi^ 
to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  devdoiHDeot  ot  nationa,  and 
onderstanilingly  to  p<im»  the  gradual  prognm  in  it.    To  iriwever  ia  not  able 
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to  gamj  Uttt  progrwM  In  Its  degrees,  and,  when  anived  st  a  remarkaibl^  Mgft 
p<rii]t,  to  bring  aftsrward  the  diflbimt  coDdiUona  <A  other  nations  to  view,  inter- 
weavii^  tbetn  with  the  Jbnoerplctnn^  and  thns  tooompose  atotalitrof  those 
intenmxed  derdopment^  to  him  a  sjndiroDiatiea]  treatment  of  history  remmns 
Sterile.  Therefore,  Bcaroel?  eren  die  pupb  oT  Uie  first  daae,  in  oar  higher 
Bemioariee  of  learnii^,  can  be  conddered  aa  BaAdeotly  prepared  Ibr  it 

13.  WliohaireeommeitdadHiebiiigrapltkaliTKOiodt 

It  may  be  said  the  entire  modem  school  has  onanimously  rect^nii^Eed  it  as  the 
best  and  meet  suitable  ibr  beginners.  For  this  grade^  nearly  all  modem  mrthodic 
histoiiea  contain  only  soch  material  aa  ia  fit  G>r  biographical  instniction.  In 
bigfaer  edioola,  a  hic^j^thlcal  coarse  has  been  anaoged  in  the  loveat  dassea, 
and  approved  ererywhsre  by  the  aathorftiea. 

14.  Who  hat  Ttc«mmmd«i  the  rtgrtmiie  method  f 

Dr.  E^^  In  his  general  irtwfc,  "SefenMc  school  instruction  as  a  Thole," 
(der  vriaaaiK'ii'fBidte  iSbAuluntorfcU  ab  tin  Oaiaa,)  Hamm,  1BS4,  ia  one  of  the 
firat  Dr.  Jacobi  has  recommended  it,  eepedally  fbr  the  histoiy  of  the  native 
country,  "Ou^neeot  ttnvwiaeOioi,  tc,'"  {Orunda^eintrfttiienme(hode,ele.,) 
Nnmberg,  1B39. 

16.   Wkatielheorieiao/lhediraialogiail  neBtodf 

From  time  immemorial  scarcely  any  other  method  haa  been  used  bi  Genaanj 
thauthiaj  now  Joining  aynduonism,  now  Ibllowing  the  etimogrsphical  principle. 
TJotU  this  hour  It  prevailB  In  the  m^ority  of  schools,  of  dasidcal  historiee,  and 
of  IjGZt-bookB  on  history.  It  has  been  modified  by  many  competent  historians 
and  teaeiietB,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementary,  burgher,  and  real  schools, 
and  gymnasia.  Some  introduce  it  by  mythology,  othen  by  a  biogn^hlcal 
courw;  Some  give  the  first  place  to  ancient  hietory,  otbers  to  national  history ; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  the  various  wonts,  by  a  particular  partition  of  the 
material,  by  ell  sorts  of  prindplea  of  treatment  by  accommodatiou  to  the 
dUTotoit  stages  of  Uf^  or  by  nUaiug  oertun  historical  pictures,  (cAorodniAfer,) 
above  the  general  Murae  of  histoiy. 

16.   Who  Ana  hied  to  iiUrodwe  Oie  jroapmg  method  f 

Stiehl,  (now  privy-oonnselor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  little  book,  "Instruction  Id 
the  histoiy  of  our  oountry  in  the  elementary  schools,"  {Der  vateriandiache 
OeachielUmmiaricM  in  tuwem  SbmeniartcJtvkn,)  Coblena,  1842,  to  promote  in- 
Btniction  In  the  history  of  the  fatheriand  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
national  Uf^  by  Mstorieal  fiuits  grouped  aionnd  a  national  calendar,  with  the 
ezdodon  of  eyatematic  dironol<^,  and  by  preaentdng  the  coherent  material 
wen-wrought  togeOier  in  one  mould;  beside^  making  the  whole  more  (hiitftii 
by  commmmucating  important  patiiotio  documents  and  Uke  beat  patriotic  songs. 

In  a  different  way,  Dr.  Haupt,in  theprefkoe  tohls  "Hlatoiyof  theWorid,on 
Pestaload's  prindples,"  (WtHgeaAieMe  nadt  PalalaBita  grandtSben,  dc.,) 
Bildburghausen,  1841, recommends  agroufang  of  the  entire  history  aftercertain 
categories  of  the  material,  (home,  sodety,  state,  nation,  reli^on,  sdence^  >nd 
ait,)ineachDf  whidithe  soltable  material  of  all  time  is  comparatively  placed 
beside  each  other. 
IT.  W%a(arvA«m«rirec«nlfend«ne{MfMie«rn<(v  Mitonlealfnairuc^iEfnr 
On  the  one  hand,  it  ia  reonnmended  to  interweave  claaaical  sentences  and 
good  htstoiioalpoeins,  in  oider  to  vivify  historical  instruction  by  dramrtiring  It, 
and  so  impreffi  bett«r  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natural  history,  by  story 
•Ddsoug.    Op  the  other  hand,  for  the  teiie  of  conoentratJon,  varions  combinations 
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with  geogmpby,  natural  knowledge  and  religioo,  and  eren  nitli  tbe  hTnui 
book,  are  recominended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  madfi)  to  simplify  the  dm- 
terial  for  common  wauta,  bj  cutting  off  the  less  ferlilB  portaon^  pailicularly  of 
national  histoiy,  uul  to  compeosate  for  this  b;  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
obaiacteiB  and  events.  This  has  fixed  atteotioD  more  and  more  on  historical 
diaraderbUda;  which  are  now  in  varioos  works,  at  the  teacher's  craamand,  to  bo 
naad  chi^7  for  a  good  Christian  and  nadoual  edocalion.  Fartionlarlj,  it  ia 
endeavored  to  view  more  cloeel;  the  dvilizatiou  of  nation^  eepeciaU;  oT  one's 
own  1  to  give  mive  Christian  and  dc^pnatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  jouth  rather 
more  into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  claaeea  than,  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  one's  own  aooount  in  the  execution.  ?(^ 
each  of  these  tcndenciee,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  WhatialolieOunigMe/  ihettlend-nKiitt 

n  is  a  pedagt^isl  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  onoe.  The  teacher  of 
h)stoi7  most  abstain  from  teaching  at  the  same  time  c«tediiam  and  natnral 
■deuces;  they  do  not  iMloog  tohistory.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  bo 
considered  as  a  aaitable  guide  far  instruction  in  national  histoiy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  ori^n  of  many  songs  in  it  To  ioterweave  many  sayings  of  a 
aelebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  somatimeB  the  centre  of  tiie  narration,  m^y  be 
quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  eO^ive  to  celebrate  a  great  hero  or  event  of 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  Bu^ 
more  imptstant  is  it  to  amplily,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewitii  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  rdig^ous  seos«^ — wbiob  may,  no 
doubly  be  much  aided  by  good  national  "cAarncfarMUer."  A  pcominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only  difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  lietter  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progitas  of  dviUsatioQ,  and  to  avc^ 
subjective  tendencies,  puticulaily  in  modem  history,  will  be  approved  by  all 
sensible  persona. 

19.  Sivfariigeographi/iobeearedforiateaehvigliiatoryt 

Up  to  tbe  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  aU  his- 
traical  with  all  geographical  instmction,  have  nearly  tailed.  Tbe  commoa  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  iseither  to  premise  to  tiie  history  of  the  various  nationa 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  Insert  it  in  ftag- 
menta.  In  this  w^,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree;  becanse  for  mtaj 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Farther, 
tt  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  the  corresponding  geogi*- 
pby  of  Uiat  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  be  needed, — a  neceesty  that  has  always  great  difflcnltieB  lor  young 
peOfJe.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal one^  (the  fonoer  analytically,  tbe  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
ooDsidcr  aa  a  ^siseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geograpbioal  field  of  tdstoiy  aa  clear  as  possibla. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  spedflo  plan  of  teachii^  geogrS' 
phy,  nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  flnialimg  of  the  latter.  Hie 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  What  ia  the  vtdue  1^  hieloricaipoetrTi  in  teaching  Jiiiloryt 

80  fiir  as  historical  poetry  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artiitical 
{^orification  of  cbaractera  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  valne,  and  ttie 
^ipropriate  ose  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  leeommended.  But,  as  soon  aa  tt 
leaves  truth,  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical  persons  and  their  exploits,  it 
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il  BO  kmgw  of  impoiUim  Ibr  instractiDii,  even  if  thepoemgbeof  great poetiiB] 
nine. 

91.   TPAy  on  Oe  Uitortail  dolw  M  mJi((iN«  r 

It  maj  be  aieerted, -without  heriutjoii,  that,  witbtrat  fixing;  tlw  (UteB,  fnslnictuKi 
■nd  A  leady  knowladge  of  history  !a  impcwible.  Aa  long  ■■  the  papil  ia  not 
jet  oonwioaB  oT  the  distinction  of  time  in  itB  practical  worUi,  (he  general  onUinee 
ot  the  liistarical  event  nay  lie  Bsfflcietit ;  but,  u  bood  u  tbtt  conidoiuneaB  is 
amice,  the  event  and  penon  miwt  be  connected  with  tbe  date,  hi  order  that  the 
(bnnermaf  be  better  remembered,  better  nndenrtood  in  itspontionof  time^  and 
better  diatinguiahed  from  related  phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple 
DtMlilOfS  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entildy  omitted,  though  they  ought  to 
be  limited  Ibr  children,  and  lometimea  to  be  made  round  number^  fbr  the  Mke 
of  memory.  They  help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the 
natural  deTelopment  of  erents ;  nay,  a  senrable  airangemeat  of  them  often  aids 
the  underetanding  of  ralated  erente  better  than  long  expooitiotia  could  do. 
31.  What  UOiedidaeiici>idimo/ good  Jiittorical  piekira,  m^it  Olid  labia  t 
In  teaching,  veiy  muidi  depends  on  making  bIstOTy  intnitiTe  and  lively.  It  i^ 
Iherefbr^  deairable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  ^ipropilale  meMia.  Soofa  are  hiabRJ' 
cal  picturee  and  tableaux,  siooe  they  repr«eetit  often  the  biatortoal  action  more 
deafly  m  one  momiont  than  the  most  oopioua  description  by  word&  Of  oonrsev 
they  most  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  WMpe  aid  best  the  peroep- 
tion  (f  the  geographical  extent  of  a  biatorical  traasBclloB,  and  often  afford  the 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  natiana  and 
■talCB  to  one  another  on  tbe  g^be.  Tables  ftcQitote  botb  ftshort  review  of  tlie 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  aynchronlsticat  order,  and  a  Brmar  impression 
ou  the  memory,  by  briDgiDg  to  view  tbe  tiae,  Ibaion,  aepMMioD,  and  bUing  of 
iiationa,  etc  Also  they  can  best  rqiresent,  in  side  odumns,  tbe  diffbrent  move- 
ments of  development  at  the  awne  time  inatatei  chnrcb,  acienoe^  and  art 
2S.  AiBhatrapectidoaprimlertading/urOierhitlerieot  tnotoledgtT 
Since  it  !a  Impoedble  to  treat  in  school  every  thhug  denrable  for  youth,  it  ia 
veiy  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  sboold  asaiat  to  complete  tbe 
historical  Imowledge.  It  la  Indiapensable  lor  a  more  detailad  fkmiliarity  with 
the  chief  characters  and  events  oC  tbe  world  or  the  coimtiy.  Portuoately,  the 
demre.to  Tted  liiatory  la  aa  natural  aeit  isoommon  among  youth;  and,  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  Is  no  better  ocoupati<Hi,  in  Insure  time,  than  historical 

24.   Whallootatitaltqxm  tliemeOuiAo/ feochiaghitloryf 

a.  Peter,  "Historical  InstroctioD  in  the  Oymnasia,"  (Der  GaMMmt- 
brritAl  <atf  Gymtuaiat,)  Halle,  IMS. 

b.  Loebell,  "Oatlines  of  a  method  tor  tf^^in^  BMorj  in  the  GTmnaaia,'' 
{Oramix^  t(a»  MeOtodit  da  QadudUmriierriiMa  ottf  dm  Cynrnamm,)  Le^^ 
1841.    This  work  soggeeta  a  carefhl  partition  of  Uie  materiaL 

c.  Ulgael,  "Conbiliutions  to.  the  stady  of  Biograpby  in  tbe  Gymnasia," 
{Beiirige  nr  XeAra  mm  BiographiKhe  unfarrKAf  tn/  OynuMnm,)  Auri^  134T- 

d.  0.  A.  Uoller,  "Eletorical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  {Ul>«r  dm 
OetAicUmnfenicM  m^  Sdmlm,)  Dresden,  1S3G.  A  very  thorough  treatise, 
recommending,  among  ottier  things,  tbe  biogispMcal  method. 

e.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  fc,  of  Histoi?,"  (OW  dig  She,  dot 
Weten,  elc^  dar  OeadiiiAie,)  Koonigsbeig,  L  a,  IMT.  (See  tbe  history  of  the 
world.) 
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£  Awanmn,  "The  Btadj^  of  Hietoiy,"  (Au  'Eamttm  dsr  OMAidiit,) 
Bnuuwk^  1U9,  recommenda  beginningwithmTthauidohTMiologicalreviein. 

g.  G.  Weber,  "  Historical  Inrtnictiau  in  the  School^"  (Der  OtaMchtnmta- 
rieUa^  Sdtaim,)  Heidelberg,  1860,  contains  larj  good  hints  fbr  fsjisaadt,, 
real  and  common  aidioolB,  etc.,  etc  Beeiilefl  the  preboee  to  many  toxt-book^ 
etc.,  ws  may  mentioo  Dieaterweg'B  "Shine  Qazette,"  {EKamicKc  BlSUer,)ot 
IBSfi,  lUO,  IBti ;  General  School  Qaiette  of  Dannatadt,  of  1831,  IMI,  1M3, 
1S4S;  Maget'a  Pedagogical BsTiew,  of  1841,  1B4E,  ISGl,  1BG3,  and  1SB4;  the 
SAMIalt  da  proma  Braadailmrg,  18G1,  1BG2 ;  Lfinr'a  Pedagogical  Monthly 
Beriew,  1818,1863,  eto.  Alto,  Dieaterweg's,  "Directoi?,"  (ffiyuwuer,)  H; 
and  Nacke,  PtdagogiiaiJia  JaJreAeruAl,  L,  IH^  V.,  VIL,  etc 

St— 40.  Books  and  Uqs.  (On  methods,  see  ITa  24.)  Tezt-bo<&  on 
Frustfan  Histoiy,  LSaohke,  (the  beat) 

For  private  reading;  Zimmennann,  "History  of  HohenfoUem,"  (Q^kWcJU* 
dtt  HoAmaollem;)  Beicbe,  "The  fbrniMr  tim«s  of  Pnuaia,"  (iVoiiwn'f  VoneU;) 
Kloss,et& 

OollecUon  of  patriotic  poems:  UBller  t  Eletke,  Ba«,  eto. 

SiOTt  text-booka  on  Oennan  History:  Asmna,  Kohlnusch,  Eder,  Bottiger, 
Qrobe,  and  Dittmar.    (The  last  is  the  b«et.) 

laiger  Histories  of  Qennaoy:  PAster,  K.  A.  Uenzel,  W.  Uenzel,  Lndec, 
Baukt^  Raumer,  Bulau,  Lochner,  Wletersheim,  etc,  etc. 

For  private  reading  on  Oennan  Histoiy ;  Bamahom,  Niemeyer,  (Deutscher 
Rutaicb,)  Henning,  WoUi;  (Giennania,)  Togel,  (Qermania,)  etc 

Collection  of  historical  poems  on  Qerman  Histoiy:  Wagner,  A.  Uiiller,  H. 
Eletke,  A.  W.  Grabe,  Zimmermann,  A.  BSttger,  etc 

Text-bodu  on  General  Histoty :  a.  liuM,  Ditbnar,  (the  beet;)  b.  larger,  Leo, 
Wachler,  Amdt,  EUendt,  Dittmar,  Wacbsmnth,  Schlosser,  Dietecb,  etc  (AU 
of  them  used  only  in  gymnasia  and  real  sehocds. 

Popular  histoiies,  with  mnoh  material  Ibr  biogi^thical  instnictioD :  BStlger, 
SchwartE,  A.  W.  Qrobe,  (CAaraderbUda;)  Vogel,  {Oeaeliiehtibmia;)  Becker,  etc 

Claisical  Histories  partly  on  angle  periods:  Schloaser,  (the  18th  centoiy,) 
Baomer,  (Hohenstanlen,)  Bichhom,  Lnden,  Heeren  t  Ukert,  Leo,  Behni,  Wilken, 
(Orusadee,)  Bredow,  Niebuhr,  (Bomet)  Banke,  (Popes  and  KeIbnnation,)I>nnker, 
Peter,  0.  UQUer,  (Greece,)  FoeUla,  W.  Menzel,  ArndC,  Dahlmum,  Wochsmuth,  etc 

For  private  reading  on  General  History:  Bchwab,  "Ancient  Histoiy,"  (Sagai 
d«  JUerAunu;)  I^nge^  "Ketoriea  from  Herodotui^"  ^QaAiehteaauiSerodot;) 
mebuhr,  "HaroioHistoryof Greece,"  (OritcIuacM SBnengeKhkhit ;)  Eomberg, 
"Biographies  of  celebrated  Qreeka,"  [Biographien  barhOnder  Griaiun,)  etc 

For  well  edacsted  readers:  Eletke,  "Antiquity  in  Its  chief  moramenta," 
(Aia  AUerOuaa  ia  teinm  Sai^bnomealm.)    (Excellent.) 

Historical  Tobtes,  very  nmple:  Wander,  Bredow,  Scbalbr,  Dlelitz,  FQty,  K. 
Th.  Wagner,  PtHei ;  larger,  EalilraQsch,  I^scbon,  Lochner. 

Historical  ICapa:  a.  small,  Bcbaaracbmld^  Uahlert,  Bodowiea,  ESntg,  etc 
b.  Larger,  Wedell,Spaner,-  (Best  and  claagicaL)  c  For  the  wall,  (tTawttiirfan,) 
Togel,  (Europe ;)  Bretschneider,  (Europe ;)  Hoffmann,  (ancient  world ;)  Holle, 
Eiepert,  (ancient  timee.) 

Historical  I^ctmrea:  Dethier,  HUloraeh-chronBiogiaclie  OaBtrie;  a  collection  c^ 
UOO  medallions.  Gross,  " Hi«toTy  of  Uie  World  in  Pictures,"  (WtUstschietde 
iit  aidem.)  The  vary  beet  on  OermaD  history  is  E.  H.  Hermann's  OetOiMe 
dM  DaittcJim  Volkt,  (Histtny  of  the  Qoman  Nation,)  in  16  ^otoras. 
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The  SjBt«m  of  Commoii  Schools  in  Cinciniuttj  wM  esUbliBbed  in 
18S&^S  under  »  apedil  act  of  (he  IisgiaUture,  by  which  a  t&z  of  {7,000 
wUMiDiullj  imposed  for  the  building  of  school-boiueB,  ud  ■  like  uuouat, 
in  addition  to  the  stAts  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Under  this  act,  school-houses  were  erected,  in  point  of  location,  size  and 
inlAmal  conTenience,  greaUj  in  adTaoce  of  the  generallj'  received  notions 
of  school  architecture. 

In  1B34  the  sjBtem  was  grMtly  extended,  and,  in  lS4fi,  the  trustees 
were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different  grades,  and  in  1800  to 
app<»nt  a  superintendent 

In  1847  a  central  high  sohool  was  organized,  ander  the  charge  of  ProC 
H.  H.  Barney,  and  in  1863  the  Woodward*  Fund  and  the  Hughes*  Fund, 
amounting  to  $300,000,  and  jielding  over  $G,000,  {the  Woodward  estate 
in  1866  yielded  (4^610.)  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  sustdning  two 
schools  of  this  grad& 

In  16S8  a  building  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hughes 
Bi^  School,  at  an  expense,  including  lot,  of  about  40,000,  and  in  1666, 
in  an  opposite  section  of  the  ci^,  another  building,  at  a  cost  of  $GO,O0O, 
1^  the  Woodward  High  School  Before  giving  the  plan  of  tills  last 
structure,  we  will  give  the  course  of  study,  test-books,  &c.,  from  the 
"Tarnity-EiffhtA  Annval  B^ort  of  (A<  Board  of  TnatMt  and  ViriUtn 
of  Common  SehooU,"  for  the  school  year  ending  July  7,  1867. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Cincinnati  in  1866-67  embraced — 

I.  6  district  night  schools,  and  1  night  high  school,  with  8S  teachers 
and  1,143  pupils. 

It.  20  district,  sub-district  and  special  district  schools,  with  SOI  teach- 
ers, and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  9,983  pupils,  distributed  in  each 
BCihoid  into  four  sections  or  grades. 

III.  4  intermediate  schools,  with  32  teachers  and  043  pupils. 

IV.  2  high  schools,  with  13  teachers  and  396  pupils. 
T.  1  normal  school,  with  1  teacher  and  31  pupils. 

TI.  A  central  school  library,  with  an  aggregate  of  13,000  volumes. 
The  current  expense  of  the  public  echoola,  for  1863-7,  ^»art  from 
buildings,  was  |143,08B.ll,  or  about  {13.76  per  pupiL 


UT  John  BnsbH,  wlw*g  DUna  m  now  lodlH 
KmcHon  inthecitjorClDclniiaU.  Hr.  Wiwdwu'd  wm  born  la  Ibgtown  orC(>l<uiibla,lDUi» 
dUe  Df  Connmttcut,  and  look  HIUi  him,  U  Uis  ice  oCnlnUHa,  M  Uh  bulk*  of  Ui«  Ohio,  inch 
tnlalncmnd  liuuucilon  u  i  pUln  CoDDedlcnl  dinner')  home  ud  ■  Comiicllcut  dMiici  Khool 
could  gin,  eighty  jnn  ago.  Wc  hops  lb*  sccompUthed  PrHtdtDl  of  Iha  Board  ofTnuliM, 
Han.  Ruhia  King,  or  iba  iadahtlcabia  aDparintgiKlCBl,  A.  J.  HliAafr.  Baq.,  or  Iha  Haenurr, 
or  Librailaa  or  iba  Board,  will  (Its  lo  tha  AmarlcMi  public  a  blotnptiT  of  Ihiaa  (wo 
banefacIoTB  of  public  adocailon. 
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The  following  is  the  Coubsi  or  SurmT,  Txxt^Booes,  &c,  presoibed  bt 
the  Public  Hi^  Schw^  of  Oinciiiiuiti,  Jtaatrj,  1866. 
Fasr  TEiR. 


Bn^Mi  Qnmmu,  Bnmn  ar  Hiuus,  o 
KqtIMiini 

pleud. 


PliTihsl  Gga(nph7,  >VcA,  complciMl. 
LWiD  Onmntu,  illHfrfliw'  and  ^Kddmtt. 
Alfcbn,  B<f '•.  la  SBltDD  SOG. 
nn  laHD)  Hell  week  In  Uiln  ud  A](«bn. 
Threa  Imcom  Id  Pbyricil  OufrwliT,  *Dd 

two  la  RHdlDf. 
Ohm  ■  iHet  AA»  U>  HOT— 

LictDre*  i>T  tE«  NnelpBl,  on  Honli, 
Huuitn,  *(i. 

Aldi  10  ConpartlDn.  coniplaud. 


If  DHlOd.  " 

SEOOMD  TXAR. 


Utia  LcMDOi,  inirl>f,  U  BMorr. 
LulaGnmnur  .AndRtdCawl  AnUanTi. 
OeomelrT,  !>«<<«■  iwenifrs,  fg  Sgni  ~ 
NUanl  Flilkmphj,  Orwfi,  lo  Fneum. 
fVn  JUnnwpn-  Has*  durAif  tlu  ytar. 


LUin  Lmmim,  IVelirt,  < 


Pbralolafr  *od  HntaiB, 

ClHro,    f^tftom'ti    thro*    Onilono,    threa 

GcmuD  at  Frtneli.  'hwt  Imkm 
Aauroaainf,    J&Jn 

fltDlotry,  Orqr  and  Adogi*'. 

Moral  miocjphjr,  oou  ■  wo 


OtDinl  Hiilorr,  Witar'i,  coispleleil,  lln 

Mwlinliaa  uil  SarrnluE,  Datitif,  taor 

pleUd. 
KridiiKa  of  ChrUlaiiltr,  onea  ■  sack. 
0»«  a  veedt  dur^^  bla  yrar — 

Cnilul  BauUdfi.    Vocal  Unrio  oww  k 

CoBiKiilUoCK,  br  BbUou,  odco  Id  Chrei 


Orl(iuIA( 

coixaeB  CLASS. 

ulkffe,  IMi  cIiM  la  pcnnlnod  M  MibadniCe  Iha  faUinrti« 
lonrtb  78ar  :— 


'1  £Dttd,  all  booka. 


Clc«rD'i  OrallQiu,  «lx  In  numbH 
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Fuin  or  Wood««14>  Hioh  Saaooi. 


Tan  beaotifiil  boUdiog,  id  the  Todor  tt^h  of  aroliitectaje,  ii  located  on  •  lot 
bounded  on  tlie  north  by  £^«iiLIin  atreet,  on  tba  lODtb  b;  Woodward  itreet,  be- 
tweon  Broadway  and  Sjoamore  streets.  It  is  ooostraoted  of  biiak,  vrith  aolid  bat- 
tresses  nmning  the  height  of  the  building  and  lermiitating  with  omamental  pina- 
filea.  The  windows  are  of  rioh  tracery,  but  mffideatl;  nuMive  to  give  an  Ides  of 
strengtb, — and  quite  nnlike  the  oobweb  efitiot  nsnallj  prodooed  by  oast  iron  Imita- 
tiaoaof  stooe.  llieexteraaldeoontioiuareTerfneb,  and  poaseas  those  bold  and 
Ntistio  oBiltnca  so  peooliar  to  the  s^le.  The  roof  is  ot  aingoUr  but  plesaing  coo- 
straetion,  steep  and  lo(^,  oorsred  entirely  wilh  cut  slates,  whioh  give  a  rj<^  ap- 
peantDoe,  and  fHnged  with  ornamental  ridge  work.  In  oonoeptioo,  and  eieenlion, 
it  is  imqneationably  the  moat  oorreot  arohiteetaral  speeiinen  of  this  olaas  of  ctdle- 
glate  bnildiiigs  whiah  has  yet  been  produaed  in  oar  Weatem  Slates. 

The  basement,  whioh  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  oranprisea  philoaophleal  and  ap- 
parUnt  roouu,  large  and  well-regnlsted  chsmben  for  the  heating  tq^mrstDS,  foel, 
Ao. ;  and  the  approaoh  to  it  is  by  a  oontinuanoe  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
this  portioD  of  the  building  m  aooevible  and  well-Tsntilated  and  lighted  as  any 
odier. 
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Tin  gRxntd  floor  bai  entrtmoM  on  each  of  tha  fbor  aides,  leading  to  Bpaoioni 
oomdon,  wblch  oron  at  right  anglea  in  the  centre  of  the  bnilding, — the  inleneo- 
tioD  bung  arranged  in  Ois  form  of  an  ooHgiH],  with  (robei  on  CMh  ade,  ptodne- 
lug  an  impoeiDg  efleot  On  thii  floor  are  four  large  daaa  rooma,  each  36  feet  bj 
S8  feet,  wdl  arranged  with  reibreuae  lo  the  pcntion  of  t««aber,  and  the  door*  ao 
kxwted  that  the  aoholara  face  any  one  who  eaten.  Contigoooa  lo  eaob  olaaa  room 
!•  a  commodioQ*  oloab  room,  aooeaaible  both  to  the  ooTridom  and  oUib  rooma.  One 
of  the  ntoat  noticeable  and  admriaU;  diapoaed  featnrw  of  the  boildiog  ia  the  atair- 
nairii  Tliereare  two  of  theae,fbTmiDg  a  flank  to  eaoh  aide  of  the  building.  Tluy 
extend  from  the  baaemeat  to  the  Isotare  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  terminate  in  two 
beaDtifDl  ta«era,  nhiob  add  materUlj'  to  the  uxtemal  effect  of  the  building.  Hum 
at«iteaa«e  are  wide,  of  Teiy  ca^  aaoent,  and,  in  Ibejr  form  of  ooutTDction,  with  (he 
■rehing  orerhetd,  preaent*  really  noble  appearanoe,  But  this  i»  their  leaat  merit ; 
lo«Med  aa  they  are,  they  affiird  an  entnuioe  on  Moh  ride  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  ahhough  oontignooa  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  ita  beanty  or  oomfert  by  break- 
ingopany  portion  of  iu  space.  Another  inTaliisb]er«aa]t  from  Ihia  treatment,  li 
Mcori^  in  oaae  of  fire.  Two  large  atdrcaaea  ao  ritoated,  widely  apart  (Tom  eaeh 
other,  and,  although  attaohed  to,  practically  iaolated  from  the  main  body  of  tba 
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bnildliig,  prenot  tbe  beat  safeguird,  and  reader  unpoMble  Iha  tenibla  oalamitiea 
irtiidi  have  more  than  aoeo  resulted  in  ottr  Mhook  tiom  the  nc^^aot  of  thbi  pre- 

nie  Baoond  floor  fa  identiedin  iti  ■mnKfiDieDt  wtth  the  fint 
Hie  third  flwv  It  exolniirel;  detiMd  to  the  leotnre  hall,  the  atalroawB  wluch 
Ssnk  and  gire  aeoai  to  it,  and  two  ■nte-HHXiH,  one  on  eaeh  dde,  aooenUe  both 
from  stain  and  leotdle  haD.  lliiB  lecture  haQ  ii,  vrithont  eleeption,  the  grandeet 
ToomofthaUndwMebbaayetbeeiiMeniiithiapBTtoftheworid.  Ita entire dimen- 
>ioiisare83  feet  bjr  fl6  feet,  iireapeotire  of  tlw  galleriei,  wbioh  areingenioiiBlf  ar- 
nnged  over  the  ante-roomi,  and  in  the  apaoe  gained  batweoi  the  oeiliiig  of  the 
ante-roooMand  Aat  (€  the  leotore  htU,  Oe  bm^t  of  the  lattw  being  SS  feet. 
He  eAot  <rf  theee  arohed  gallerica  at  the  and  of  the  loom  it  tm7  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  it  a  rdted  platJbrm,  oconpylag  In  length  t)te  entira  width  of  tho 
room,  and  in  the  oentrs  of  thit  end  tf  the  ball  It  a  wide  and  loftf  arohed 
reoeM.  llie  app««rtnce  of  the  ball,  with  Itt  windowi  of  riob  Gothio  traoery,  the 
arohed  galleries,  the  eeHlDg  fimned  of  oak  learea  oroering  etch  other  with  band- 
tome  ro«ett«a  at  Ih^  interaeolioD,  and  deep'tunk  panda  of  adark  bine  oolor,  the 
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M  of  imiMiil  bentr.  Hie  artiitio  pacnliuitUi  of  QseTuiottljltal 
CMhie  have  ben  Mtbhl^  auited  into  the  miiuncat  tMoTM  of  tU*  itoiMian, 
both  inUnMllf  nd  wdefiwlly)  and  the  toU  ataeDoe  of  anj  lAi^ztDre  of  other 
tQka  fmdooee  thit  olwnning  efibot  of  hanocmf  and  tndt;  which  fa  the  pre*aD- 
btB  ohafaototiatia  of  *J^"  bnOding. 

Hie  enokann  of  the  ana,  <ai  tha  FhuUtai  «tre«t  or  main  front,  ia  (brmad  of  a 
Thih  iron  reiUDg,  of  OolUo  ded^,  naliiig  npcm  a  bold  pUtith  of  JDa^tMi  Uone. 
nie  pen  wUoh  flank  the  tndoMK  at  «Mh  «nd,  and  the  oonbal  pte  ^en,  are 
alMof  D^r^m  ncma,  of  btanttfnldengn,  andriohly  oantdandoniameiited. 

Ilie  ooat  of  tha  bmldii^  ma  rtrj  naai  tM,OO0,  InotnUng  km  ftanuoea  be 
wanning,  gaa  Sztama,  Ao. 

TtM  tntita  ooat  of  the  itniotim,  inolnding  bnoe,  walla,  ralliiig,  gndlng,  Ao^ 
wai|!tS,000.  Itwaaderigaadand  wpvintandad  by  J.  B.  HuuLToa,  arohiieot, 
nd  ereoted  b;  Daxibl  hkntr,  oontraotor,  nndar  the  faremanahip  of  Joaa  Tat- 
toi,— tU  of  Oadnnad, 
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Thi  following  is  the  Act  of  tfa«  LegpsUturo  of  New  Toik,  giving  cw- 
ponte  powers  to  the  Tnuteea  of  Peter  Cooper's  Huniflcent  Qift  to  Sdenoe 
■ad  Art. 

Ssa  I.  Petar  Oooper,  of  tbe  dtf  of  New  Yorit,  Is  berebj  uthorized  to  oon- 
Te7  or  devise  to  tliebodfeorporatohareuufter<3«al«d,  that  oertun  block  of  land 
in  tbe  s^  d^,  with  ths  edillaa  thsMm  erected,  with  Us  amtinenaiioee,  tmandr 
ed  north  bj  Astor  phae^  east  br  Ttrird  sveniK^  south  bj  Seventh  street,  and 
wBBt  bj  FoorUi  avenaa,  apon  each  tnuts  and  nmditlons  m  would  be  held  valid 
If  made  hj  tcetamentaiy  devise,  (or  the  purpoae  of  fbuniUng  and  eetahliriiing  a 
pnblio  institution  in  said  dtj,  for  the  advanoemrait  of  acieaoc^  ai^  philoso^ 
and  letter^  together  with  socb  sdentiflc  and  histoiicat  ooUedioni,  chankal  mm 
I^iiloaophica]  ^tparaCua,  mechanioal  and  titiatio  models,  book^  drawings. 
IHotureo,  Btatue^  and  other  meana  of  instroalion,  as  may  be  uaeAil  tbr  t^ 


when  the  said  Peter  Cooper  sbijl  convej  or  devise  to  it  the  blodc  of  land  end 
ediSoe  above  Eaentiooed. 

Sso.  3,  The  said  institotioii  sball  poaKias  (It  the  powers  and  privilegee  of  a 
bod7  corporate,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  reatrictions  con- 
tained In  title  third,  of  diapter  ei^teen,  of  part  Srst  of  the  Bevised  Blatutea, 
except  that  it  shall  ba  lawM  for  said  institution  to  organise  and  commence  tbe 
transaclian  of  its  bu^neai  at  aaj  time  within  three  monttis  after  mch  convej- 
ance  or  devise  shall  lake  efibct 

Beo.  4.  Its  aOaire  shall  be  oondacted  by  a  Board  of  Oontrol,  vhidi  shall  con- 
ast  of  not  Ices  than  thirteen  membss,  and  it  diall  be  lawM  for  the  said  Peter 
Cooper  in  the  written  act  bj  which  he  maj  oanrey  or  devise  the  land  and  edi- 
floe,  ae  albreaaid,  to  pnecribe  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  memberBhip  of  s^ 
inalitution,  to  de«igDa(e  and  appoint  tbe  flist  members  of  tbe  Board  of  Control, 
to  prescribe  the  tenns  of  office  of  themselvee,  rcspectivolj,  and  of  their  snccen- 
org,  and  to  provide  for  fllling  anj  vacancy  or  vacnni^es  that  may  at  on;  time 
ooour  in  tbe  said  Board  by  tbe  eifdtatkin  of  the  terms  of  office,  or  the  resigna- 
tion, death  or  disabiii^  of  anj  member  or  members  tbereoE|  bj  tbe  selection 
and  appointment  of  one  person  to  &il  each  vacancy  by  the  mombora  of  said  in-  . 
stitution,  or  by  aueh  sodeCies  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  8l«te|Ba  the  said 
Peter  Cooper  may  designate  for  that  pnrpoee^  In  the  said  act  of  conveyance  or 
devise.  And  it  shall  be  tawAil  Ibr  the  said  Peter  Cooper  to  prescribe  tbe  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  sdection  and  appointment  shall  be  made,  and  to  dedg- 
nate,  respectively,  the  racondes  that  shall  be  flUed  by  appointment  by  eech  M 
the  severs!  societies  that  may  be  dedgnated  as  aforesaid  tor  that  purpose ;  and 
the  ssjd  Peto:  Cooper,  if  he  iball  so  3ect  in  aod  by  said  act  of  conveyance  or 
dfiTlae^  shall  also  be  a  membw  of  said  Baud  daring  his  natural  life. 

In  esse  the  said  Peter  Cooper  shall  &il  to  provide  for  the  seleatioo  and  ap- 
pointment of  persons  to  fill  me  vacandes  tliat  may  occur  in  said  Board,  then 
the  Bsid  Board  shall  be  oompoeed  as  Ibllowi: 

Of  the  oldest  male  dsMendant  of  lawfiil  age,  fbr  the  time  being,  of  the  said 
Peter  Cooper. 

Of  the  Usfor  of  the  city  of  New  Tork,  and  tbe  PreaideDt  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  dty  of  New  Toric,  Gw  the  time  being,  by  virtue  of  their  n- 
q)ecave  offloes. 
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Of  the  other  indiTidnBb  that  111117  ^  dsaigiiBted  u  TmAeee  by  Uie  said  Peter 
Cooper,  in  the  written  act  by  vhidi  he  maj  oonvey  or  derise  the  land  and  edi- 
fice aa  aforesaid.  If  the  said  Fet«r  Cooper  ihall  hare  so  elected,  in  and  bj  b^ 
act,  ha  shall  bIbo  be  a  Tnutee  of  said  Board  during  hi«  natural  life. 

or  tbe  Tmsteea  so  to  ba  detfgnated  bj  tbe  aaid  Peter  Cooper,  the  two  first 
named  bj  him,  and  des^irutted  b;  tbe  utmiben  one  and  two,  aball  hold  thedr 
offices  until  tbe  first  da;  of  Januoij  of  the  Bret  political  /ear  gucceeding  that 
in  which  Buch  oonreTMice  or  devise  shall  take  efi^ :  the  two  nei^  named  and 
designated  hj  the  numbers  three  and.  fbur,  until  the  first  day  of  Januacy,  in  the 
second  political  year;  the  two  next,  named  and  deaignated  b7  the  numbers 
five  and  six,  until  the  firat  day  of  Januoiy,  in  the  third  political  year;  the  two 
next,  named  and  deaiguatedbythe  numbers  seven  and  eight,  until  the^stdarof 
January,  in  the  fourth  poUticsl  year ;  the  two  next,  oamed  and  deeigtiated  lyy 
the  numbers  nine  and  ten,  and  all  othera  hereinatler  named,  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  fiflh  political  year,  succeeding  that  in  which  such  convey- 
ance  or  devise  shall  take  efiect. 

AC  the  expiration  of  said  respective  terms  of  office,  or  in  case  of  any  racoDoy 
in  either,  by  resignation,  death  or  otberwiae,  during  the  term,  such  office  ahall 
be  theteafler  respectively  filled  in  the  following  manner : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  one,  by  such  person  as  tbe 
Qovemor  of  this  Slate  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Tnutee  number  two,  by  auch  person  as  tlie 
Oenersl  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  the  dtj  of  New  York  may  1^ 
point,  and  in  such  mode  as  their  by-laws  may  presoibe : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  thre^  by  sach  person  as  tlie 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Uie  Sonthem  District  of 
Hew  York  may  appoint : 

Tbe  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  four,  by  such  person  as  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Qovemors  of  the  Society  of  the  "New  York  Hospital"  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Tnutee  Dumber  five,  by  such  person  as  a 
minority  of  Uia  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  d^  of  New  York  may 
appoint: 

The  vol 

Corporatii  .     

mode  as  thrir  by-laws  may  prsecribe  r 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  numDar  seven,  oy  sucn  peraon  as  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  library  may  qipoint ; 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Tnutee  number  eight,  by  such  person  aa  a 
m^ority  of  the  Directora  of  tbe  Mercantile  libisiy  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  nine,  by  such  pawn  aa  a 
majority  of  tbe  New  Toric  Sodety  library  may  appoint: 

Tbe  vacancy  in  the  offloe  of  the  Trustee  number  ten,  by  such  person  is  a 
mqority  of  the  Tnutees  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  may  appoint: 

Every  Trostee,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  specified  in  this  section,  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  five  years  next  succeeding  the  ^pointmant,  ending  with 
31gt  day  of  Decemb^,  in  the  fifth  year;  and  all  vacanciee  occurring  sabee- 
queutly  to  the  first  appointioent,  shidl  thereafler  be  filled  respectively  by  the 
authorities  indicated  in  this  section: 

Every  such  act  of  appointment  of  a  Trustee  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Cleric  of  the  County  of  New  Yor^  and  a  dopli- 
cate  thereof  sliall  be  delivered  to  the  Board  be&re  the  Trustee  takes  bis  seat 

Id  case  any  of  the  courts,  corporationB,  or  public  offioeis  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  cease  to  exis^  or  diall  omit  to  exerdse  (he  authority  there- 
in coDunitted  to  them,  the  said  Board  of  Control  shall  ^^y  to  tbe  Legislature 
to  BQbstituta  mch  other  court,  corporation  or  public  officer  aa  the  Legialatura 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  seat  of  any  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Contol,  who  may  absent  himself 
without  its  pennissioa,  nnleaa  prevented  by  sickneca,  lor  five  t^i;q1u'  mouth^ 
meetings  in  •  single  year,  maj  be  vacated  by  a  m^ori^  of  tbe  remaining 


Sea  0.  The  body  corporate,  hereby  created,  may  lake  and  hold  the  property 
above  mentioned,  and  mi^  lease  soeh  porttona  of  the  building  as  they  may 
deem  most  condodve  b>  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  m«y  receive  Its 
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rents  and  rerenoes,  and  tnj  other  donatiiniB  at  sndowmenta  whkh  may  he 
made  in  aid  of  tbe  objocA  tvaron  above  eztvewed,  and  appi;  the  suae,  or  the 
Income  thereof  to  the  entargcaneiiC  or  improvraoeat  of  tbeir  metua  of  initruc- 
tion ;  and  thej  tnay  coa&a  such  degreea  and  diplonuB  Sat  ptoOiioiuij  in  sciecoe, 
art,  philotK^hj  or  letten  aa  may  be  afqiropriate,  autgeot  to  tto  conditioiis  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  convejance  or  deriaea  aforeaud. 

Ssa  6,  The  Board  of  Omttrol  BhtQl  appoint  all  profeasini^  t«adier^  and  other 
ofBoen  neceeeaiT  Ibr  Uie  conduct  of  the  inatitutioo,  and  regulate  thnr  ealariaa 
emolujaentg  and  tenure  of  office ;  and  ihall  apply  all  the  renta  and  revenuce  of 
HB^  propeitf,  aa  well  before  aa  after  the  convejanoe  thereof;  to  the  bodj  cor- 
porate, hereby  cmOxd,  to  the  neceBmy  expenses  of  tbe  institutiDn,  including 
tbe  prtaerration,  nooralion,  and  repaii  of  dio  adiflce,  and  the  pn^w  maiiit»- 
nanoe  and  iDcreaae  of  the  apparatus  and  collections;  and,  while  ao  used,  nsithw 
the  land,  nor  tbe  building,  nor  its  contents,  nor  atij  fimda  or  doustiDiis  in  aid 
of  iti  legitimate  objeota,  shall  b*  snlqect  to  taxation.  It  shall  not  ba  lawftil  £w 
said  Boud  to  aell  or  mortgage  the  said  land  or  edifio^  or  any  parts  thereof  nor 
to  contract  an;  pecuniary  engagement  exceeding  the  rerenuee  of  the  earrent 
year.  No  member  of  nid  BMfd  Bhall  recelTe  any  peouniafy  oompenaatioa  Sx 
UBseniaee. 

Sec  1.  Ilie  Supreme  Court  shall  piMKBa  and  exercise  a  aiqwrrisocr  power 
orer  aud  institution,  and  may,  at  any  time,  on  the  written  applioation  either  «f 
three  memberH  of  said  Board  of  Control,  or  of  twen^  gradualea  of  the  institn- 
tioD,  of  at  least  five  yeais'  atandiog,  require  &om  its  TruEteee,  coUectiTely  or  in- 
dividually, a  full  account  of  the  execution  of  their  trust  Sytrj  Trustee  m^y 
freely  publish,  at  any  time  in  Mb  discretion,  any  matter  within  his  knowledge 
relating  to  such  inatitutioa,  or  its  management  in  any  rei^Mc^  including  any 
dlscusaiona  in  the  Board  of  Control  in  relation  to  any  matter  whatever ;  ua. 
shall  be  bound  fully  to  disclose  the  same,  whenever  required,  either  by  said  Sn- 
perior  Court,  or  a  committee  of  either  bratich  of  the  Legislature.  Foil  minutes 
shall  be  kept  by  the  said  Board  of  all  their  proceedLi^B,  and  the  yeas  and  naya 
shall  bo  recorded  on  any  vote  on  the  request  of  any  member.  Neither  the  said 
Board  of  Oontro],  nor  any  member  thereof  shall,  in  any  way,  take  into  aocount 
any  r^igious  tenet  or  o[»nion  of  any  profeBaar  or  teacher,  or  of  any  oindidMe 
for  any  o£Doe  in  said  institution,  on  any  ^pi»ntment  to  or  remoTid  &om  sndt 
ottae ;  nor  of  any  student  applying  fbr  admission  into  said  Institation,  or  com- 
peting for  any  of  Ita  honors  or  adYantages :  nor  shall  they  permit  my  profbssor 
or  teacher  in  said  instibitlon,  to  make  any  discrimination  amnna  its  students  c»i 
aeooont  c^  tbefr  religious  tenets  or  ofdniona.  If  any  Trustee  of  said  institution, 
after  due  inquiry  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  sufBdeut  notice  shall  be  found  un- 
Utfaftil  or  culp^]y  ne^igent  in  the  discdiarge  of  his  do^,  the  said  Court  shall 
remove  iiim  from  offloe. 

Rbo.  B.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  annually,  in  the  moaOs  of  Janoaiy,  pre- 
sent to  the  Conunon  Coundl  of  said  dty  a  full  report  of  all  their  receipts  and 
diBburBemenls  during  the  year,  and  of  tbe  [nugraaa  and  ocmdition  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  Bhall  also  transmit  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  said  Tt>pott  to  tbe  Legisla- 
mre,  and  ahall,  at  all  times,  fbnush  any  further  Infbrmation  In  respect  to  their 
f\mdB,  revKiuee,  and  oouree  ol  iustmction,  which  the  Legislature  or  Regents  of 
the  XJuiveniity  may  require. 

Sso.  0.  The  L^iislature,  at  any  time,  m^  alter,  smend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Sw.  10.  This  act  shall  t^e  effect  hnmediately. 
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IVI.   EDDCiTIONAl   MlSCEllANT.  ' 

OK  THB  MOTION  OF  THE  OTROSCOPE  AS  UOSIFIED  BT  THE  SETAKDINS 

P0BCB8  OF  PBICTIOH,  AND  TH^  BEaiSTANCE  OF  THE  AU  : 

WITH  A  BBIBF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOP, 


IiT  a  previous  i»per  (see  article  in  thia  Journal  for  Jmte, 
1857,  to  wbit^  ttia  paper  ia  intended  to  be  aupplementary,) 
I  have  investigated  Uie  "  Self-aostaining  power  of  the  Gyro- 
scope" in  the  li^ht  of  analjais.  From  the  general  equations 
of  "Botaiy  moboa"  I  have  deduced  the  laws  of  moUon  for 
the  particular  case  of  a  soUd  of  revobi^oa  moving  about  a  fixed 
point  in  its  axis  of  figure,  (or  the  prolongation  thereof).  I 
have  shown  that  sueh  a  body,  having  its  axis  placed  iu  any 
degree  of  inclination  to  the  vertical,  and  having  a  high  rotary 
motion  abomt  tJuU  axis,  will  not,  under  the  infiuenca  of  grav- 
ity,  tenaihh/faU;  but  ^at  any  point  in  the  axis  will  describe 
"an  unduladng  curve  whose  superior  culminations  are  cuspt 
lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plaue:"  that  this  curve  approaches 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  cycloid,  as  the  velocity  of  axial 
rotation  is  greater;  that  when  this  velocity  is  veiv  great  Una 
undulations  become  very  minute  and  "  the  axis  of  figure  per- 
forming undulations  too  rapid  and  too  minute  to  be  peroeived, 
moves  slowly  about  its  point  of  support."  I  have  shown  how 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  this  gyration  are  determined  by  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  axial  rotation  and  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  gravi^  of  the  figure  &om  the  point  of  support,  md 
that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  exhibit^  by  the  gyroscope  k 
but  a  particular  case  due  to  a  very  high  vehdtu  of  axial  rotation, 
of  the  general  laws  of  motion  of  suoh  a  body  as  described, 
which  embrace  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  in  one  extreme  ma 
that  of  the  gyroscope  in  the  other,  and  that  intermediate  between 
these  two  extreme  cases  (for  moderate  rotary  velocities)  the  un- 
dulations of  the  axis,  will  be  large  and  sensiole. 

I  have  likewise  shown  that  whenever,  to  the  axis  of  a  rotating 
solid,  an  angular  velocity  is  imparted,  a  force  which  I  have 
called  "  Ae  de/^cUng  force'  acting  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
motion  of  that  axis,  ia  develtmed,  wnose  intensity  is  proportional 
to  this  angular  velocit^r,  and  likewise  to  the  rotary  velocity  of 
the  body ;  and  that  it  is  this  deflecting  force  which  is  the  imme- 
diate  suataimng  agent,  in  the  syroeoope. 

In  the  above  deductions  ofanalysis  is  foand  the  full  and  com- 
plete solution  (rf  the  "  self-sustainmg  power  of  the  gyroscope." 

To  make  the  character  of  the  motion  indicated  by  analysis, 

No.  n— {TV,  Na  2.]— 3i. 
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sensible  to  the  eye,  it  is  only  neceasai;  to  attach  to  the  ordinary 
gyroscope,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis,  an  arm  of  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  having  an  universal  joint  at  its  extremi^, 
and  to  swing  the  instrument  as  a  pendulum ;  or,  the  extremity 
of  an  arm  of  snob  a  length  may  be  rested!  in  the  iiaual  way, 
upon  the  point  of  the  standard,  when,  with  the  centre  of  gyra- 
tion removed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  support, 
the  undulatoiy  motion  becomes  very  evident. 

But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  motion  preserves 
this  peculiar  feature  but  for  a  very  short  period.  The  undula- 
tione  speedily  disappear;  instead  of  periodical  moments  of  rat 
(which  the  theory  requires  at  each  cusp)  the  gyratory  velodty 
becomes  continuous,  and  nearly  uniform  and  horizontal ;  and  it 
increases  as  the  axis  (owing  to  the  retarding  influences  of  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  sir)  slowly  falls.  In  short,  ihe  axis 
soon  seems  to  move  upon  a  descendmg  spiral  described  about  a 
vertical  through  the  point  of  support. 

The  experimental  gyroscope,  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
two  distinct  masses,  the  rotating  disk,  and  the  mounltTig  (or  ring 
in  which  the  disk  turns).  The  point  of  support  in  the  latter, 
though  it  gives  firee  motion  about  a  verti«u  axi^  constrains 
more  or  less,  the  motion  of  the  combined  mass  about  any  other. 
The  rotating  disk  turns  at  the  extremities  of  its  axle,  upon 
points  or  surfaces  in  the  mass  of  the  mounting,  with  Jrickon ;  it 
IS  rare,  too,  that  the  point  of  support,  of  the  mounting,  is  ad- 
justed in  the  exact  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  disk. 

Without  attempting  to  subject  to  analysis  causes  so  difficult 
to  grasp  as  these,  I  ^all  first  attempt  to  show,  by  general  con- 
siderations, what  would  be  the  immediate  inflaence  of- the  re- 
tarding forces  of  Motion  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  our 
theoretical  solid ;  and  then  point  out  .the  further  effect  due  to  ^e 
discrepancies  of  figure,  above  indicated.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  minute  efiect  of  friction  at  the  point  of  support, 
these  forces  exert  their  influence,  mainly  in  retarding  the  rotary 
veloci^  of  the  disk.  Friction — at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  ot 
the  disk,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  at  its  surface,  are  power- 
ful enough  to  destroy  entirely  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  high 
Telocity  originally  given  to  it.  It  is  in  this  way,  mainly,  that 
they  modify  the  motion  indicated  by  analyaia. 

n  the  rotary  velocity  remained  consbmt  while  the  axis  made  one 
of  the  little  cycloidal  curves  oJa',  (fig.  1)  the  deflecting  force 
would  be  just  sufficient,  as  I  have  shown  (p.  556  of  the  article 
cited)  to  lift  the  axis  back  to  its  original  elevation  a',  and  to 
destroy,  entirely,  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  through  its  fall  ch. 
If,  at  a',  the  rotary  velocity  n  underwent  an  instanianeoiis  dimi- 
nution, and  remained  constant  through  another  undulation,  a 
curve,  of  larger  amphtude  and  sagitta  o'  f  a"  would  be  described, 
and  the  axis  would  again  rise  to  its  original  elevation  a",  and 
again  be  brotight  to  rest  We  might  then,  on  casual    considera- 
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tion  of  the  sabjeet,  expect  to  see  the  undula- 
tions become  more  and  more  sensible  as  the 
rotary  velocity  decsreased.  The  reverse,  bow- 
ever,  ia  the  case,  as  I  have  already  stated.  In 
iaot,  the  above  supposition  would  require  the 
rotary  velocity  n  to  be  a  diecontitncoiu  decreas- 
ing function  of  the  time ;  whereas  it  is,  really 
a  continuous  decreasing  function.  It  ia  under- 
going a  gradual  diminution  between  a  and  a'. 
The  dejiecting  Jbrce,  which  ia  constantly  pro- 
portjonsl  to  it,  is  tkertfore  insufficient  to  keep 
the  axis  up  to  the  theoretical  curve  aha'^  but 
aiojfler  curve  06,  a,  is  described;  and  when 
the  culmination  a,  la  reached,  it  is  hdow  the 
original  elevation  a'. 

But  the  2d  of  our  general  equatdons  for  the 
gyroscope  (4),  [afterwards  pat  under  the  sim- 
ple  form  [eq.  {f)\v,*  =—K\  which  is  inde- 

pendeni  of  n,  shows  that  the  angular  velodty 
of  the  axis  will  always  be  that  due  to  ita  actual 
j^  h  below  the  initial  elevation.  On  reaching 
the  culmination  o,  therefore,  the  axis  will  not 
come  to  rest,  but  will  have  a  horizontal  veloc- 
ity due  to  the  &11  a'a^  and  the  curve  will  not 
fcrm  a  cvm  but  an  inflexion  at  a,. 

The  axis  will  commence  its  second  deaoent, 
therefore,  with  an  initial  horizontal  velodb/. 
It  will  not  descend  aa  much  aa  it  would  have 
done  had  it  started  from  rest  with  its  dimin- 
ished value  of  n ;  and,  for  the  aame  reason 
aa  before,  will  not  be  able  as  again  to  riae 
high  as  its  starting  point  a,  bat  to  a  some- 
what lower  point  OiMJd  with  an  increased 
horizontal  velocity.  Theee  increments  of  hori- 
zontal velocity  will  constantly  ensue  as  the 
culminations  oecome  lower  and  lower,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  undulations  become  less 
and  leas  marked,  as  indicated  by  tiie  figure. 

I  have  stated  in  my  former  paper  ^.  659) 
that  a  cert^  imUai  horizontal  angular  velocity 
such  aa  would  "  make  ita  corresponding  defieot- 
ing  force  equal  to  the  component  of  gravity,  g 
sin  9,  would  cause  a  horizontal  motion  without  ondulatdon,"  This 
horizontal  velocity  is  rapidly  attained  through  the  agencies  juat 
described:  or,  at  least,  nearly  approximated  to,  and  the  axis,  as 
observation  shows,  soon  acquires  a  continuous  and  uniform  bori- 
fiontal  motion. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  this  sustaining  power  bemg  directly  pro- 
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portioQal  to  the  rotary  velocity  of  the  disk,  as  well  as  to  the  an- 
gular velocitj  of  the  axis,  dimioishes  with  the  former,  and  aa  it 
aiminish^  the  azia  muBt  desoend,  acquiriDg  angular  velocity  due 
to  the  height  of  fitll:  henoe  the  rapia  g3rTatioD  and  the  descend- 
ing spiral  motion  which  accompanies  the  lose  of  rotary  velocity. 

A  more  ourioua  and  puzzling  effect  of  the  fiiotion  of  the  axle 
is  presented,  when  we  come  to  take  into  considerotion,  inBtead 
of  our  theoretical  solid,  the  discrepancies  of  figure  presented  hy 
the  actual  gyroscope.  If  with  a  high  initial  rotation,  the  com- 
mon gyroscope  be  placed  on  its  point  of  support  with  its  axis 
somewhat  inclined  oJWe  a  horizontal  position,  it  will  soon  be 
observed  to  rise.  In  my  analytical  examination  (p.  M3)  I  have 
stated  as  a  deduction  &om  the  second  equation  (4),  that "  the 
axis  of  figure  can  never  rise  above  its  initial  ai^le  of  elevation." 
That  equation  supposes  that  the  rotary  velocity  n  remaine  unim- 
paired, and  is  the  expression  of  a  fundamentu  principle  of  dy- 
namics— that  of  "livmg  forces"  (so-called),  whicn  requires  that 
the  living  force  generated  by  gravity  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  height  ofJaU,  and  iavoives  as  a  corollary  that  through  the 
agency  of  its  own  gravity  alone,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
can  never  rise  above  its  initial  height*  The  anomaly  observed, 
therefore,  either  requires  the  action  of  some  foreign  force ;  or, 
that  the  living  force  lost  by  the  rotating  disk,  shall,  through 
some  hidden  agency,  be  expended  in  performing  this  work  of 
^4»Mthe  mass. 

The  discrepancy  here  exhibited  between  the  motion  proper  to 
our  theoreti«»l  solid  of  revolution  and  the  experimental  gyro- 
scope ia  dne  to  the  division  (^  the  latter  into  two  distinct  masses 
one  of  which  rotates,  wiihfrvAion,  upon  points  or  sorfaoes  in  the 
other;  and  to  the  fact  that  at  the  point  of  support  (in  the  latter) 
there  ia  not  per/scUy  Jree  motion  in  all  directions. 

The  friction  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  of  the  disk,  tends 
to  impress  on  the  mass  which  constitutes  the  "  mounting,"  a  ro- 
tation in  the  same  direction.  Were  the  motion  of  the  latter 
apon  its  fixed  point  of  support  per/kSi/ Jree,  the  mounting  and 
disk  would  soon  acquire  a  common  roiaiory  velocity  about  the 
axis  of  the  disk.  But  t^e  mounting  ie  pmectiy  fi:«e  to  turn 
about  the  vertical  axis  through  the  point  oi  snpport,  though  not 
about  any  other.  If  we  decompose,  therefore,  tne  rotetion  which 
woold  m  impressed  upon  the  mounting  into  two  components, 
one  about  this  vertical,  and  the  other  about  a  horizontal  axis — 
the  first  takes /uU  effe(d,  and  the  latter  is  destroved  at  the  point 
$0  support  If  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  above  the  horizon 
tal,  this  component  of  rotation  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
gyralian  due  to  gravity,  and  adds  toU;  'i£  the  axis  is  hdow  the 
horizontal,  the  component  is  the  reverse  of  the  natural  gyration, 
and  diminishes  it. 

"  The  ftntof  UiBW«qii>tioiM (hT have remuked  ink Dot«  top. S4T)u  the ezpna- 
noD  of  aootlur  fimduofliitml  priiiDipl* — taoct  nmallf  eaUad  the  ■■  principle  of  ireaa.* 
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Bat  I  have  shown  that  the  axis  soon  acquires,  independent  cS 
thia  cause,  a  gyration  whose  deflecting  or  sustaining  force  is  jurt 
eqaivalent  to  the  downward  component  of  gravity.  The  mdi- 
turn  to  thia  gyratory  velocity  caused  by  friction  when  the  axia  is 
inclined  upwards  puts  the  deSecting  force  in  excess,  and  the  axis 
is  raised ;  it  is  raised,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  tvork  is  dona 
through  acquired  velocity — viz.,  by  an  expenditure  of  Umn^ 
fane;  but  in  this  instance,  through  a  mcwt  curious  and  compli- 
cated series  of  agencies. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  best  iUustrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Ijet  the  outer  extremity  of  the  common  gyroscope,  uaving 
its  axis  inclined  above  the  horizontal,  be  supported  by  a  thread 
attached  to  some  fix«d  point  vertically  above  tne  point  of  support. 
Bo  that  gyration  shall  oe  free.  Here  gravity  is  eliminated,  and 
the  axis  of  our  theoretical  solid  of  revolution  would  remain  per- 
ffectly  motionlesB ;  but  the  gyroscope  starts  off,  of  itself,  to  gy- 
rate in  the  same  direction  that  it  would  wero  its  extremity _/yee. 
This  gyration  increases  (if  the  rotary  velocity  is  great)  until  the 
deflecting  force  due  to  it,  lifts  the  outer  extremity  from  its  sup- 
port on  the  thread,  and  it  continues  indefinitely  to  rise.  Try 
the  same  experiment  with  the  axis  heloto  the  horizontal.  The 
gyration  will  commence  spontaneouBly  as  before,  but  in  the 
reverse  direction :  it  will  increase  until  the  inner  extremity  ia  lyttd 
fivm  the  point  of  support,  (the  action  of  the  deflecting  force  b^g 
nere  reveraed,)  the  instrument  supporting  itself  on  the  thread 
alone.  If  the  experiment  is  tried  with  the  axis  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, no  gyration  takes  place,  for  the  component  of  rotation, 
due  to  Miction,  is,  in  this  position,  zero. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  accounts,  I  believe,  for  all  the  ob- 
served phenomeca  of  the  experimental  gyroscope,  and  shows 
how,  from  the  theory  of  our  imaginary  solid  of  revolution,  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  discrepancies  of  form,  and  of 
the  actual  disturbing  forces,  leads  to  their  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  gr6sX  similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  the  top  and 
gyroecope,  renders  it  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  laws  of 
motion  of  the  two.  If  we  conceive  a  solid  of  revolution  ter- 
minated at  its  lower  extremity  by  &  point  (the  ordinary  form  of 
the  top),  resting  upon  a  horizontal  plane  without  friction,  and 
having  a  rotary  motion  about  its  axis  off^ure^  such  a  body  will 
be  subject  to  the  action  of  two  forces;  Us  weighty  acting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  resistatKe  of  the  plane,  acting  at  the 
point  vertically  upwards. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamics,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  move  as  if  the  mass  and  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  that  point  while  the  mass  will  turn  about  this  cen- 
tre as  if  it  were  fixed.  Galling  R  the  resistance  of  the  plane, 
Jfthe  masB,  and  Mg  the  weight  of  the  top,  and  z  the  he^ht  of 
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the  centre  of  gc&vity  above  the  plane,  we  shall  have  for  the 
equation  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity* 

ll'^'=B-Ms  (I.) 

Ab  the  angalar  motion  of  l^e  body  ia  the  same  as  if  the  centre 
of  gTavity  was  ^ed,  and  as  £  is  Uie  only  force  which  operates 
to  produce  rotation  about  that  centre,  if  we  call  C  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  top  about  its  axis  of  figure,  and  A  its  moment 
with  reference  to  a  perpendicular  axis  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  y  the  distance,  &K  (fig.  2)  of  the  point  of  support 
from  that  centre;  the  equations  of  rotary  motion  will  become 
identical  with  equations  (3)  (p.  541),  substituting  It  for  Mg 
Cdv,=o 


,1  ''' 


Advy—{C-A)v,v,dt=r''^<^'      \      (2-) 
Adv,-^lc~J.)VyV,dl=-ybRdl  ; 
The  first  of  equations  (2)  gives  us  v,  as  for  the  gyroscope, 
equal  a  constant  ii. 

Multiplying  the  2d  and  Sd  of  equations  (2)  by  Vy  and  Vg  re- 
spectively, and  adding  and  making  the  same  reduction  as  on  p. 
63,  we  shall  get 

A{v,dvy-\-v,dvt)=RYd.eMB. 
But  z  (the  height  of  ^e  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fixed  plane) 
=— j-costf;  hence  jd,Qoa6=—ds;  and  equation  (1)  gives 

/d'z      \ 
iZ=i/^j-T75+fl')-    Substituting  these  values  of^and  yd.coaff  in 

the  preceding  equation,  and  integrating,  we  have 

-l(%"+».')  +  Jf(^  +  2j')=*  p.) 

From  the  2d  and  Sd  of  equations  (2)  the  equation  (c)  (of  the 
gyroscope,  p.  543)  is  dedocea  by  an  identical  process, 

A{bvy-^av^)+Cnc<xe=l, 
and  a  substitution  in  the  two  foregoing  equations  of  the  values 
of  the  cosines  a  and  b,  and  of  the  angular  velocities  «,  and  %, 
in  terms  of  the  angles  v,  ^  and  v  (see  pp.  540,  541),  and  for  z  and 

■y- their  values,—)- cos  tf,  andj-sintfj-,  and  a  determination  of  the 

constants,  on  the  supposition  of  an  initial  inclination  of  the  axis 
o,  and  of  initial  velocity  of  axial  rotation  n,  will  give  us  for  the 
equations  of  motion  of  the  top: 


j-(costf— oo§«) 


:2Jlfgr(oMd  —  oOBa) 


(«■) 
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from  wliich  the  angular  motioos  of  the  top  can  be  determined. 
The  first  is  identim  with  the  first  equation  (4)  for  the  gyroscope. 
The  second  differs  &oin  the  second  gyroscc^io  equation  onlj  in 

contfuning  in  its  flist  member  the  term  Jfj'*  sin  '^y-^,  of  its 

equivalent  ■I'jtj)  expressing  the  living  force  of  vertical  fmmla- 

tion  of  the  whole  masa 

The  second  member  (as  in  the.  corresponding  equation  for  the 

gyroscope)  expresses  the  uwA  t^  gravity,  and  the  first  term  of 
le  first  member  expresses  the  living  force  due  to  the  angular 
motion  of  the  axis.  Instead  therefore  of  the  work  of  gravity 
being  expended  (as  in  the  gyroscope)  wholly  in  producing  angu- 
lar motion,  part  of  it  is  expended  in  vertical  translation  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  angular  motion  takes  place  not  (as  in 
the  gyroscope)  about  the  point  of  support  (whica  in  this  case  is 
not  fixed),  but  about  the  centre  of  gravity  (to  which  the  moments 
of  inertia  A  and  S  re&r) ;  and  that  centre,  motionless  horizon- 
tally, moves  vertically  up  and  down,  coincident  with  the  small 
angular  undulations  of  the  axis  through  a  space  which  will  be 
more  and  more  minute  as  the  rotary  velocity  n  is  greater. 

An  elimination  of  -tt  between  the  two  equations  (4)  and  a 

study  of  the  resulting  equation,  would  lead  us  to  the  same  gen- 
eral results,  as  the  similar  process,  p.  644,  for  the  gyroscope. 

The  vertical  angular  motion,  expressed  by  the  variation  which 
the  angle  0  undergoes,  becomes  exceedingly  minute  (the  maxi- 
mum and  minimam  values  of  6  approximating  each  other)  when 
n  is  great,  axiA  the  axis  gyrates  with  slow  undulatory  motion 
about  a  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  would  be 
easy,  likewise,  to  show  by  substituting  for  0  another  variable, 
u=a—d,  always  (in  case  of  high  values  of  n)  extremely  small, 
and  whose  higher  powers  may  therefore  be  neglected,  that  the 
co-ordinates  of  angular  motion,  u  and  V,  approximate  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  relation  expressed  by  the  equation  of  the 
cycloid  as  n  increases ;  though  the  approximation  is  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  gjrroscope.  All  the  results  and  conclusions  flowing 
from  the  similar  process  for  the  gyroscope  (see  pp.  645,  546,  547, 
548)  would  be  deduced.  As,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity,  to 
which  these  angular  motions  are  referred,  is  not  a  fixed  point, 
but  is  itself  constantly  rising  and  fitlling  as  9  increases  or  di- 
minishes, the  actual  motion  of  the  axis  is  of  a  more  oomplioated 
character. 

K  OK"  (see  fig.  2)  is  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
top,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  consist  ina  vertical 
falling  and  rising  through  the  distance  0  &=  GK"{cosz^  Q'Q"— 
C03z,(?ff")=)'(ooa9,— co3a)(Lawhichfl,isthem»m>rti«nvalueof*) 
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while  the  extremity  of  the  sxis  i 

OT  point,  K,  describes  on  the 
enpporting  Bnrface  and  about 
the  projection  ff"  of  tiie  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  aa  undulating 
curve  a,  b,  a',  b',  a",  Ac,  hav- 
ing nu^  a,  a',  &c.,  in  the  circle 
deBcribed  about  Q"  with  the 
ndioB  Q"S?'=i  ann,  and  . 
tangent,  externally,  to  the 
dme  described  with  a  ladios 
0"  S}=i  Bintfj.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gyroscope,  ; 
ijiese  httle  undulations  speedi- 
ly disappear  throagh  toe  re- 
tardiog  mfluenoe  ^  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
the  point  of  the  top  describes  a  drde,  more  or  lesg  perfect, 
about  Q". 

The  rationale  of  the  self-sustaining  power  of  the  top  is  identi- 
cal frith  that  of  the  gyroecope;  the  deflecting  tbne  due  to  the 
angular  motion  of  the  axis  plays  the  same  part  as  the  sustaining 
agent,  and  has  the  same  analytical  exprearaon.  Owing  to/rictionj 
the  top  likewise  rises,  and  soon  attains  a  vertical  position ;  but 
the  agency  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  for  the  ^jyroscope. 

If  the  extremity  of  the  top  ia  rounded,  or  is  not  a  perfect 
mathematiQal  point,  it  will  roll,  by  friction,  on  the  supporting 
sur&oe  aloi^  the  circular  track  just  described.  Tbia  rolling 
speedily  imparts  an  angular  motion  to  the  axis  greater  than  the 
horizontal  gyration  due  to  gravity,  and  the  deflecting  force  be- 
comes in  excess,  (as  explained  in  the  case  of  the  gyroscope,)  and 
the  axis  rises  until  the  top  assumes  a  vertical  poedtion.  £vea 
though  the  extremity  of  the  top  ia  a  very  perfect  point,  yet  if  it 
happens  to  be  slightly  out  of  the  axis  of  figure  (and  rotabon)  the 
same  result  will,  in  a  less  degree,  ensue:  for  the  point,  instead 
of  resting  i>emu(nenfl^  on  the  aurtitce,  will  strike  it,  at  each  revo- 
lution, and  in  so  doing,  propel  the  extremity  along,  l^e  condi- 
tions of  a  perfect  point,  perfectly  centered  in  the  axis  of  figuie, 
are  rarely  combined,  or  rather  are  practicaUif  impowihle;  but  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  by  experiment  that  the  m(»e  nearly  they  are 
fulfilled,  and  the  harder  and  more  highly  polished  the  support- 
ing surface,  the  less  tendency  to  rise  ia  exhibited ;  while  the 
great  atiffnea  (or  tendency  to  assume  a  vertical  position)  of  tops 
with  rounded  points,  is  a  &ct  well  known  and  made  use  of  la 
the  construction  of  these  toys. 
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Circs  tat. 


Win  tlw  paUicatkm  of  Om  Nttmber  fiw  Deeember,  (Number  11,) 
tbo  editor  utd  pablkber  dt  Um  Amuicak  Jodkhal  or  Khicatioii 
have  dose  all  tbey  oould  to  meet  their  engigementB  with  enbembom 
for  the  year  18fi?.  Dnring  the  jev,  thirteen  hnndred  and  f&f-two 
{MgVB  of  Bdncfttianal  matter,  mad  ten  portiKtB  of  enunent  teachers  and 
benehctors  of  Education,  frcxn  rted  platca,  engrared,  in  most  in- 
•taaoeg,  exprevhr  ^'  '^  Joninal,  (350  pagea  and  nx  pottnita  more 
than  WM  promiaed,)  han  been  forwarded  \tj  mail,  or  b^  local  ageah, 
to  all  rabactiben  who  have  pud  their  aofaeoriptioiM,  lor  18S7. 

The  publication  of  the  Jonnial  will  be  coaitinaed  through  the  year 
18S8,  snbatantially  on  the  plan  of  the  prerioaa  Tolnme,  and  on  the 
terms  aet  forth  in  the  proapectna  of  the  pnbliiher,  for  1858. 

Nnmber  12  will  be  issaed  on  the  15th  ot  HmniL,  and  will  be  paged 
from  the  close  of  Nnmber  11,  so  to  oonstitnte,  when  bonnd  np  with 
Nomben  10  and  II,  Volnme  IV,  with  about  the  same  nnmber  of 
pages  aa  the  prerions  volomes. 

Nnmbeis  13,  li,  and  IS,  will  blether  constitnte  Volume  V ;  and 
the  fire  rcJumea  will  be  known  as  the  Fiasr  Sxaos  of  this  periodical, 
and  the  fint  inatallment  of  the  editw's  Encyclopedia  of  Education. 

Thoae  of  onr  friends  who  propose  to  oontinne  their  Bnbscripdon, 
win  cooler  an  obligadtHi  hj  ngni^'ng  their  intuition  at  early  as  thej 
ean. 

If  all  of  our  present  subscriben  will  renew  their  sabscriptioDs,  and 
each  (Hie  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  snbacriber,  the  editor,  in 
addititm  to  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interesta  of  the  Journal, 
will  no  longer  be  burdened  with  a  large  pecuniary  loss  by  the  pnbli- 
eatioii. 

If  the  ftiends  of  American  Edncation,  in  any  of  its  departmeota, 
win  help  to  fill  asufaacription  lirt  fi»  one  thoDsand  ct^nes  of  the  Knt 
Series  of  the  American  Journal  (rf  Edncation — [Tolnmes  I,  II,  HI, 
IV,  and  V,]  subHantiaUy  bound — they  can  in  that  way  reliete  the 
editor  ti  the  pecnniaiy  loss  he  has  already  snatuned. 

Vot  the  conveniraice  of  snbscriben,  who  may  diaoontinne  their  sab- 
seription  mth  Number  II,  an  bidez  to  Nnmbwa  10  and  11  it  hare- 
with  tent. 
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I.  THOMAS  ABNOLB  AS  A  TEACHER. 
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tutjon,  operaUon,  or  varying  detail ;  but  tbe  reformer  of  one  order  of 
schools  will  be  found  closetj  allied  to  the  reformer  of  the  other  order; 
while  it  is  even  truer  that  the  great  teacher  in  England  is  as  much  a 
study  to  every  teacher  in  America  as  if  he  had  labored  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic 

Our  purpose  shapes  itself  accordingly.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
biography  of  Arnold,  but  rather  essay  to  describe  him  as  the  teacher. 
Nor  shall  we  do  this  without  steady  reference  to  the  influence  of  his 
example  amongst  ourselves, — to  the  lesson  which  his  career  as  an 
instructor  conveys  to  every  one  of  us  engaged  or  interested  in  Iho 
great  cause  of  education. 

Thomas  AaNOLo  was  bom  at  "West  Cowes,  Isle  of  ^\'ight,  in  the 
year  1785.  The  loss  of  his  father,  before  he  was  six  years  old,  left 
him  dependent  upon  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  the  latter  taking  charge 
of  his  early  education.  Placed  at  school,  £rst  in  Warminster  and 
then  in  Winchester,  he  laid  the  foundations,  as  a  school-bor,  of  tho 
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knowledge  and  the  system  which  he  afterward  carried  oat  as  a  master, 
lie  was  a  stiff  and  a  formal  lad,  "unUko  those  of  his  own  age,"  eaid 
his  family  and  school-fellows,  "  and  with  peculiar  punuita  of  his  own," 
in  which  play-writiog  and  ballad  poetry,  gei^raphy  and  history,  were 
particularly  remarked.  It  was  not  till  he  entered  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  at  Oxford,  that  his  maDDora  became  more  genial  and  his 
oocupadons  more  harmonious ;  he  was  at  once  distinguished  amongst 
his  brother  collegians  for  courage,  candor,  and  affection, — still  more 
for  the  spirit  with  which  he  ranged  himself  against  the  "Tories  in 
church  and  state,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were,"  to  use  the 
language  of  one  of  them,  "  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposidon 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  question  their  wisdom."  Arnold  won 
little  distincUon  as  a  scholar :  fonder  of  philosophy  and  history  than 
of  (he  regular  routine  of  study ;  quick  to  take  up  geolc^  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  professor  to  assist  him ;  ready  for  a  walk,  or  what  he 
called  a  skirmish,  across  the  country  at  any  time;  he  grew  up  a 
young  man  of  lai^  tastes  and  of  aspiring  prindples,  but  without 
preciseness  or  fullness  of  development.  Future  development,  however, 
was  so  clearly  promised  in  his  case,  that  he  obtained  s  fellowship  in 
Oriel  College  over  several  competitors  of  actual  superiority.  He 
remained  at  Oxford  four  years  more, — a  period  of  evident  progress, — 
occupied  in  private  instruction  and  in  extensive  reading,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  of  his  later  principles  in  education,  literature,  and 
religion,  w^re  unquestionably  grasped  if  not  positively  matured.  At 
length,  in  his  twenty^siith  year,  he  removed  to  Laleham  aa  a  private 
teacher,  and  began  (1819)  the  great  career  which  we  are  to  follow. 

ITie  year  before,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  English  church. 
There  had  been  inquiries  and  misgivings  in  relation  to  his  laith;  in- 
tellectual doubts  had  risen  up  to  shalie  his  religious  trust ;  but  they 
were  driven  down,  to  rise  no  more  for  him.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  deacribe  him  as  a  believer,  or  as  a  clergyman;  but  this  much  is 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  him  as  a  teacher,  that  hie  whole 
theory  of  education,  as  of  life,  rested  upon  Christianity,  We  shall 
see  it  hereafter. 

Another  point  of  view  is  equally  necessary.  Arnold  took  to  Laleham 
his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  aunt ;  the  next  year  be  brought  his 
wife  thither,and  children  soon  crowned  the  new  home  with  completeneai 
and  with  joy.  It  would  never  do  to  study  such  a  teacher  as  Amold 
was,  without  appreciating  the  domestic  influences  which  contributed 
so  largely  to  his  cheerfulness,  his  tenderness,  and  his  devotednesa. 
We  regret  that  we  can  not  linger  over  them. 

His  Laleham  life,  upon  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr. 
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Insted  nine  yeaza,  a  period  of  iacalcalable  importance  to  liim. 
Steadily  working  his  way  out  of  narrow  inlets  into  broader  and  deeper 
waters,  be  waa  at  once  folfilling  the  promises  of  liia  youth  and  pre- 
paring for  the  achievements  of  maturer  years.  We  sliall  not  attempt 
to  set  forth  his  expanding  energies  in  their  completeness.  He  was 
the  theolo^an  and  the  historiati,  the  public-spiritad  cilizen  as  well  aa 
the  retired  teacher ;  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  our  present  purpose,  ve 
devote  ourselves  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  man,  it  mnst  not  be  in  for- 
getfulnesa  of  bis  other  interests  or  his  other  powers.  The  caution  is 
hardly  necessary.  If  Arnold  prores  p^t  as  a  teacher,  even  at 
Laleham,  the  implication  is  inevitable  that  he  was  great  in  other  ways 
likewise.  The  great  teacher,  as  we  sball  remark  hereafter,  is  never 
merely  the  teacher  and  nothing  more. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  about  his  work  as  a  private  tutor, 
was  that  with  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  started,  in  relation  to 
the  reception  of  his  pupils.  Those  who  have  ever  engaged  in  nmilar 
labors  can  bear  witneas  to  the  &ct  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  offered  them  are  below  the  average,  iuteUectually  or  morally, 
or  both.  It  ia  rare,  however,  that  tlua  is  acted  upon  as  it  should  be ; 
most  instructors  accepting  every  offer  made  them,  at  least  until  their 
Dumbers  are  full  and  overflowing.  Arnold  knew  better,  and  did 
better.  He  would  decline  a  boy,  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  doing 
any  thing  with  him ;  and,  if  he  detected  such  a  character  amongst  his 
pupils,  he  would  dismiss  him  aa  soon  as  improvement  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  Nay,  while  a  boy  of  the  sort  was  with  him,  Arnold 
would  reftiae  new  pupils,  for  fear  of  expomng  them  to  the  influences  of 
bad  oompanionship. 

It  was  moral,  not  intellectual  inferiority,  to  which  Arnold  was  so 
sensitive.  "You  could  scarcely  concdve,"  he  writes  at  one  time, 
"  the  rare  instances  of  ignorance  that  I  have  met  with  amongat  them, 
[his  pupils.]  One  had  no  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  an  angle; 
another  could  not  tell  how  many  gospels  there  are,  nor  could  be,  after 
due  deliberation,  recollect  any  other  names  than  Uatthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke;  and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord  in  utter  contempt,  and 
makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place  of  the  principal  verb  in 
the  sentence,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  impropriety.  My 
labor,  therefore,  is  more  .irksome  than  I  have  ever  known  it;  but^ 
none  of  ray  pupils  give  me  any  uneasiness  on  the  most  serions  points, 
and  five  of  them  stud  the  Sacrament  when  it  was  last  administered. 
I  ought  conatanUy  to  impress  upon  my  mind  how  light  an  evil  is  the 
greatest  ignorance  or  dullness  when  compared  with  habits  of  prodigacy, 
or  even  of  wilful  irr^;ularity  and  riotoDBDess."    "^Diey  are  an  awfal 
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charge,"  be  writes  again,  "  and  I  find  my  comfort  depends  more  and 
more  on  their  good  and  bad  conduct."  In  a  word,  it  was  tlie  de- 
t«nninaUoD  to  make  his  instruction  Christian,  and  his  pnpile  Christian, 
that  animated  Arnold  as  a  teacher  in  early  as  in  later  years. 

This  was  Tery  far  from  making  him  a  stem  instructor.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wsa  fiUl  of  consideratenesa  and  companion ableneaa  with 
his  boys,  sharing  in  their  leisure  as  well  as  their  study  hours,  and 
entering  into  their  amusements  with  the  same  earnestness  in  which 
he  ted  their  labors.  "Hy  pupils,"  he  says,  "all  come  np  into  the 
drawing-room  a  little  before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some 
reading,  others  talking,  playing  chess  or  backgammon,  looking  at 
pictures,  &c."  It  was  not  only  in  the  evening  that  the  pupib  and 
their  master  were  together;  they  shared  almost  alike  in  the  out-of- 
door  sports  of  the  day, — the  vigorous  exercises  to  which  the  men  as 
well  as  the  boys  of  England  are  not  ashamed  to  be  &ithfuL  Would 
that  they  entered  into  the  traioing  of  the  American,  that  the  young 
and  the  old  amongst  ns  were  learning  the  lessons  of  the  cricket- 
match,  or  of  the  pull  upon  the  river, — lessons  as  full  of  value  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body ;  without  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  complete 
development  of  the  man. 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  work  at  Laleham. 
He  wrote  it  eighteen  years  after  he  had  left  the  place;  but  there  is  a 
freshness  in  it  beyond  any  thing  that  we  can  hope  to  give  to  words 
of  our  own. 

Th«  moat  remarkable  Ihing  which  itmck  me  at  once  on  JoiDing  ihe  LiJchain 
circle  was  the  wonderful  hesTthineu  of  tone  and  (ecUng  which  prevaOcd  in  it. 
Grery  thing  sbont  me  I  immediatety  fbund  to  be  moM  n»I ;  it  was  ■  pines  where 
a  new  oomef  at  cmoe  felt  that  *  great  and  earnest  work  was  gang  forward.  Dr. 
Arnold's  great  power  ■■  a  priTate  tutor  redded  In  this,  IMI  Ira  gare  aueh  an 
intonee  eaniiwtnen  to  life.  Every  pupil  vs*  made  to  fuel  that  there  vai  a  worii 
fur  him  to  do;  that  bii  happineaa  aa  well  ae  hia  duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  well. 
Ilenoe,  an  indeseribable  zeat  was  eommiiDicHlsd  to  a  young  man's  fecliDg  about 
life ;  a  rtrango  joy  oame  over  him  od  discovering  thai  ho  had  the  meaoa  of  being 
nseful,  and  thai  of  being  happy;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang 
np  toward  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  ralue  life  and  his  own  solf,  and  his 
work  and  misdon  in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  oom- 
prehensiTenen  of  Arnold's  character,  oa  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality  ;  on 
the  nnfeigned  r^ard  be  had  lor  woiii  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its 
value,  both  for  (he  complex  aggregate  of  society  and  tlie  growth  and  perfeotion  of  the 
indimnal.  Thus  pupils  of  tfaemostdifTerentnatnrea  were  keenly  stimulated;  none 
felt  that  he  waa  left  ont,  or  that,  because  be  was  not  endowed  with  large  powers 
of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to  him  in  the  honorable  pursuit  of  nsefuhieai. 
"Piis  wonderfdl  power  of  making  all  his  pnpils  respect  themselves,  and  of  awakening 
in  them  the  consciousness  of  the  dntiea  tlut  God  hod  assigned  to  them  personally, 
and  of  the  (wnsequcnl  reward  each  should  have  of  his  Inbors,  waa  one  of  Arnold 'a 
tmnt  eharaoteristio  featarea  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  he  possessed  it  eminently  at 
Rogby  \  bot,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  Tlvid  recotlections,  he  hod  it  qoite  as  re- 
markably at  Laleham.  His  hold  over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectiy  aatmuhed 
me.  It  ira*  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiratioD  for  his  genius,  or  learning, 
«T  elof nenco  whieh  stirred  within  them ;  it  was  a  mnpathetic  thrill,  esught  from 
a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world;   whose  work  was  healthy. 
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nutained  mi  conMantly  carried  fbrward  in  the  f-^er  of  God ;  •  work  that  wsi 
founded  on  a  deep  wnae  of  its  duty  and  its  Talne ;  and  woa  oonpled  with  anah  ■ 
trae  humility,  aoch  an  niiaS«iled  simplicity,  tliat  alhera  ooald  Dot  help  being  in- 
Tigoraled  by  the  oama  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they  too  in  (heir  mcaaura 
«auld  go  and  do  likewiao. 

In  all  thia  there  wai  no  eioitemeot,  no  predilection  fbr  one  elaoa  of  work  above 
auothecj  no  eDthnnaam  for  any  one-aided  object;  bat  an  htinible,  profound,  and 
moat  religioua  conauionanaai  that  work  is  the  appointed  calling  of  man  on  earth, 
the  end  for  wbieh  bii  various  facultica  were  given,  the  element  in  which  bia  nature 
la  ordained  to  develop  itself,  and  in  which  tua  pri^reiHve  advanoe  toward  heaven 
is  lo  lie.  Henoe,  eaoh  pnpil  fell  anured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  in  hia  own  par- 
ticular growth  and  oharacler  of  talent ;  in  striving  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in 
whatever  direction  they  might  lead  him.  he  in&llibly  fonnd  Arnold  not  only  ap- 
proving, but  positively  and  aincerelj  valuing  lur  themselves  the  itanlta  ha  bad 
arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a  worth  both  lo 
himself  and  his  labor. 

His  hcmillty  was  Very  deeply  seated ;  his  reapcct  (bf  all  knon'lcdge  sincere. 
A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's  mind  when  ho  found  great,  and  oRau 
undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his  tutor  was  ignorant.  But 
this  generated  no  oonceit ;  the  eiamplu  before  hia  eyes  doily  reminded  him  that 
it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improvement  of  talenla  tor  hia  own  good 
and  that  of  others,  that  knowledge  was  mlucd.  He  could  not  find  comfort,  in 
the  presence  of  such  reaU^,  in  any  shallow  knowledge. 

There  was  then,  aa  afterward,  great  simplicity  in  his  relieioas  charscler.  It 
was  no  isolated  part  of  hia  natare, — it  wis  a  bright  and  genial  light  shining  on 
every  branch  of  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with  the  divinity  lesions  of 
bis  papila;  and  hia  leetures  were  admirable,  and,  I  distinctly  remember,  very 
highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality.  Neither  generally  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, nor  in  hia  walks  with  bis  pupils,  was  bis  style  of  speaking  direotlj'  or 
mainly  mliraous ;  but  he  was  ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any  religious  question ; 
whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  hia  nature,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  reli^ooa  con- 
victions and  feelings,  were  ever  bursting  forth,  so  as  to  make  It  strongly  felt  that 
his  life,  both  outw^  and  inward,  was  rooted  in  Ood. 

In  Iho  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of  time  (hat  he  devoted  (o  bis  pupils 
was  very  remarkable.  I.evans  began  at  seven,  and,  with  the  interval  of 
breakhst,  lasted  till  nearly  three  ;  then  ho  wonld  walk  with  hia  pupils,  and  dins 
at  half-post  live.  At  seven  he  usually  had  some  lessona  on  band  ;  and  it  wns  only 
when  we  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing-rooni  after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on 
all  sides  of  him,  that  he  would  commence  work  tor  himaeif,  in  writing  hia  aermoiw 
or  Roman  history. 

Who,  that  ever  bad  the  happiness  of  being  at  Loleham.  does  not  remember  the 
lightness  and  joyonsness  of  heart  with  which  he  wonld  tump  and  play  m  the 
garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the  Thames ;  or  ibo  merry  fun  with 
whieh  he  would  battle  with  spean  with  his  pupils  (  Which  of  diem  doea  not 
reoollaet  how  the  tutor  entered  into  hia  amusements  with  scarcely  less  glee  than 
himaelfl — Lift  anH  Correipondtnct,  AmtrUan  Edition,  pp.  35-3T. 

Touching  the  wort  of  a  priTata  tutor,  Arnold  wrote  after  leavbg  it : — 

I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I  always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it, 
and,  if  I  were  to  leave  Rngby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  wonld  take  lo  it 
ai^n  with  all  the  pleasore  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the  sociely  of  yoatha 
of  Bpventeep  or  eigh(een,  fbr  they  are  all  dive  in  limba  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not 
in  mind,  while  in  older  peraons  the  body  and  spirita  often  become  l^y  and 
languid  without  (he  mind  gaining  any  vigor  to  compensate  fbr  it.  Do  not  taka 
your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think  yon  will  lind  it  nauteous.  I  am  sure  von 
will  not,  if  your  wifii  does  not,  and  if  she  is  a  sensible  woman  she  will  not  either 
if  you  do  noL  The  misery  of  private  tuition  aeems  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  that 
men  enter  Upon  It  as  a  means  to  some  further  end ;  are  always  impatient  fbr 
the  lime  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas,  if  yon  enter  upon  it  heartily  aa 
your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other  profession,  you  are  not  then 
In  danger  of  grndging  every  hour  you  give  lo  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much  privacy 
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■Dd  hoir  mocli  Kifliflly  it  u  rabbiog  yon ;  bnt  yon  take  to  it  u  ■  matter  of  ooone, 
making  It  your  nwWrial  noonpatioD,  and  devote  yuiir  time  to  it,  and  then  yon  find 
that  it  h  in  tcielf  fell  oT  interest,  and  keejm  life'a  amTeDt  froh  and  wboleMDie 
by  bringnng  yon  in  lacta  perpetual  contaot  with  all  the  ipring  of  yoothM  lirc- 
lineaB.  I  shonld  lay,  have  yoor  papila  a  Eood  deal  with  you,  and  be  m  ft^'^rr 
with  Xbem  n  yon  posibly  can.  I  did  Uila  ooDtiDoally  mora  and  mote  Mora  I 
left  Leleham,  gmng  to  bathe  with  them,  lea;Hng  and  all  other  gymnaatto  ei 


within  my  cqnd^,  and  aoaietiiDeB  aailioff  f  rawing  with  Ifaem.    TitBj  I  beliera 
alwaya  lilted  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  myielt  like  a'  '   '       '  "       -  ■-   -' 

the  better  for  it. — Lifi  and  Cnrttpimdena, 


alwaya  liked  it,  and  I  enj^ed  it  mywlf  like  a  boy,  and  found  mjaelT  ooiutantly 


The  labor  at  Laleham  had  not  been  without  glimpaes  of  a  larger 
sphere.  Arnold  had  but  begnu  upon  it,  vhen  a  maaterahip  in  oq« 
of  the  public  schooU  was  proposed  to  him,  but  he  declined  coming 
forward.  Years  later,  he  actually  oSered  himself  aa  a  candidate  for  s 
historical  professorship  at  the  London  Univeruty.  But  his  destined 
battle-field  lay  elsewhere.  The  ninth  year  at  Ueham  waa  pasung, 
when  Arnold  became  a  caDdidat«  for  the  head-mastership  of  Rngby 
school. 

He  assumed  no  arrogant  poeition,  "Of  its  being  a  great  deal 
more  lucrative,"  he  wrote,  "  than  my  preeent  employment,  I  hare  no 
doubt ;  nor  of  its  b^ng  in  itself  a  ntuation  of  more  extensive  nsefiil- 
nesa ;  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  in  my  hands,  and  how 
far  I  am  fitted  for  the  place  of  head-master  of  a  large  school."  A 
month  after,  he  was  more  confident.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work 
very  heartily;  and,  vith  God's  blessing,  I  should  like  to  try  whether 
my  notions  of  Christian  education  are  really  impracticable, — whether 
onr  system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it  some  noble  elements  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might 
prodixw  fruit  even  to  life  eternal."  From  this  elevation  of  feeling  hd 
did  not  fall  while  the  election  was  pending,  nor  after  it  ivas  dedded 
in  his  favor.  "For  the  labor  I  care  nothing,"  he  writes  to  a  friend 
who  had  congratulat«d  him  on  his  success,  "  if  God  gives  me  health 
and  strength,  as  He  has  for  the  last  eight  years.  But  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  school  what  I  wish  to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean 
wholly  or  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree, — that  is,  an  instrument  of 
God's  glory,  and  of  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  come  to  it, — 
that,  indeed,  is  an  awful  anxiety."  "  I  would  hope,"  he  says  to 
another  friend,  "to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  together  with  my 
own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for  sueh  a 
buuncss.  To  be  sure,  how  small  in  comparison  is  the  importance  of 
my  teaching  the  boys  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a 
schoolmaster's  duty,  if  that  were  all  of  it"  As  weeks  pass,  and  tha 
time  for  repiuring  to  his  post  draws  nearer,  the  work  before  hin^ 
grows  in  solemnity.  "With  regard,"  he  writes,  "to  reforms  at 
Kugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must  beg  of  you,  for  a  most  sincere  deaira 
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to  make  it  »  place  <f  Christum  educadtm.  At  the  aame  time,  my 
ohjed  will  be,  if  poesible,  to  tona  Cbmtian  men,  for  Chriatian  boys  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  make ;  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural  imperfect 
Rt&te  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  tiueepUble  of  Gbns^an  principles  in 
their  full  dev^opmeat  upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect  that  a  low 
standard  of  morala  in  many  respects  must  be  tolerated  amongst  them, 
as  it  was  on  a  lai^r  scale  in  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the 
human  race.  But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  I 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the  business,  if  I  did  not  trust  that 
much  mii^t  be  done."  "  You  know,"  ha  says  to  another  oorree- 
pondent,  as  if  in  deprecation  of  exaggerated  expectations  from  his  new 
labors,  "you  know  that  I  never  ran  down  public  schools  in  the  lump, 
but  grieved  that  their  exceeding  capabilitdea  were  not  turned  to  better 
account ;  and,  if  I  find  myself  unable  in  time  to  mend  what  I  consider 
faulty  in  them,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  practical  lesson  to  teach  me  to 
judge  charitably  of  others,  who  do  not  reform  pubhc  institatious  as 
much  as  is  desirable."  Thus  streng^ened  by  humility  as  well  as  by 
zeal,  Arnold  prepared  himself  for  the  rsaponsil»lilie8  of  the  future. 

Pause  upon  the  expressions  of  the  preceding  paragraph ;  review 
them,  group  them,  and  take  the  sum  of  them,  as  they  came  from 
Arnold  himselE  Should  we  doubt,  if  we  knew  no  more  of  him,  that 
he  had  propoeed  what  few  teachers  propose,  and  accomplished  what 
few  teachers  accomplish  I  Is  he  not,  as  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
through  those  words  of  his  own, — is  he  not,  in  almost  every  point  of 
view,  an  example  to  men  in  bia  position,  appointed  to  places  of  emi- 
nence and  of  care  t  He  does  not  gird  himself  for  his  duties  as  if  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  his  predecessors  had  wrought ;  nor  does 
he  t^k  of  reforms  that  he  is  to  achieve  without  respect  foi  the  works 
t^  those  before  him.  The  true  reformer  appears  in  him,  recognidng 
that  there  is  something  to  reform,  something,  therefore,  for  which  to 
honor  the  past,  as  well  as  something  to  change  in  serving  the  present 
and  the  future.  Nor  ia  this  all.  The  eyes  of  the  reformer  are  upon 
a  lofty  object.  It  is  not  to  agitate,  not  to  reproach,  not  to  destroy, 
that  he  is  arming  himself;  but  to  purify  and  to  elevate,  in  love  of 
God  and  in  love  of  man.  Look  upon  him,  ye  who  are  called  to  great 
charges,  and  learn  of  him.  Look  upon  him,  teachers, — whose  chaigea 
are  greater  than  yours  I — and,  if  you  can  not  find  a  work  like  his  to 
do,  or  a  spirit  like  his  to  do  it  in,  let  it  alone ;  be  true  enough  to  let 
it  altogether  alone. 

The  foundation  of  Rugby  school  was  laid  in  the  will  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  "grocer,''  "servant  to  the  Iiady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn  unto  her 
Grace,"  in  the  year  1567.     A  second  instrument  directed  the  trustees 
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under  the  will  "  to  ctmse  to  be  builded  ft  fayre  and  convenient  schools 
house,"  whereof  the  master  U  to  be  **  an  honest,  discreete,  nnd  learaed 
nan,  being  a  master  of  art."  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
(1653,)  that  the  bequests  of  the  founder  were  secured  to  the  school  in 
such  wise  as  to  corapleto  its  establishment.  Thenceforward,  the  in- 
stitution grew  apace ;  its  members  increased,  its  funds  multlphed, 
until,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  connection  with  it,  (1628,)  it  was  one 
of  the  most  di»tin  fished  public  schools  in  England. 

Arnold  holds  the  following  language  in  one  of  his  sermons : — 

Here  ii,  or  there  oiif;ht  Id  be,  sonietbipg  very  ennobling  in  bang  oonneoted  with 
an  citabliHbment  Rt  once  onoient  and  mogniticeiit,  where  bU  ahout  db,  and  all  the 
saocintions  belong^'ng  to  the  objecta  aronnd  09,  tboald  be  ^rat,  eplendid,  sad  ele- 
vating. What  an  indmdusi  ought  and  often  does  derire  from  the  feding  that  fas 
ia  born  ot  an  old  and  illaatnons  race,  from  being  familiar  from  hia  childhood  wilb 
the  walls  and  trees,  ivbich  speak  of  the  put  no  len  tbac  of  the  preicnt,  and  moke 
both  full  of  Imagn  of  gre*ti>«B;  thja,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belongs  to  every 
member  of  hd  abcieat  and  oelebrated  place  of  education.  In  this  reqieot  every 
one  of  ua  haa  a  reapoDBibilJly  imposed  npoa  him,  which  I  wiah  that  we  more 
ooDsiderud, — Lift  and  Corrtipendtnet,  p.  T4. 

But  to  obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  school,  we  will  take  an 
account  from  the  pen  of  Arnold,  in  an  article  for  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,  in  1634. 

Rugby  aehool  wna  onginatly  a  simple  grammar  school,  deugned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Iowa  ofltogby  nnd  ita  neif^litwchood.  Any  poraon  who  haa  resided  for  ibe 
apace  of  two  yenrs  in  the  town  of  Roghy,  or  at  any  place  in  the  eonnty  irf  Warwick 
within  ten  miles  of  it,  or  even  in  the  adjaoctU  oonntiea  of  Looeater  and  North- 
nmptun  lo  Ihe  dlatanoe  (^  five  miles  from  it,  may  aend  hia  aana  to  be  edacaCed  at 
the  aehool,  withoot  pnying  any  thing  whatever  for  their  instruction.  Bnt  if  a  parent 
livDB  out  of  tbe  (own  of  Hn^by,  hia  son  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  regntar 
bn&rdiQg-liunses  of  the  achooi ;  in  which  caae,  the  eipensca  of  Kia  board  are  tlio 
same  an  tlinse  ironrred  by  a  boy  not  on  the  foundation. 

Boya  placed  at  the  school  in  this  manner  ore  called  fonndationera,  and  their 
nnmber  ia  not  limited.  Id  addition  to  these,  there  are  260  boya,  not  on  th» 
foundation  ;  and  thia  Dumber  is  not  nllowed  to  be  exceeded. 

Tha  number  of  maatera  is  ten,  consisting  of  a  head-maater  aad  nine  ■anatanta. 
The  boya  are  divided  into  nine,  or  practieallv  into  ten  classes,  ancceeding  each 
other  in  the  following  order,  heeinning  from  liie  lowest ;  Erst  form,  accond  form, 
third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form,  lower  fifth,  fifth  and  aiith.  It  ahoald  be 
observed,  to  account  for  the  anoinaliea  of  thia  Domenclatnre,  that  the  name  of  aiith 
form  huB  bjcn  lonft  sssncialed  with  the  idea  of  the  highest  class  in  all  the  great 
pnblic  Bchoole  of  Knghmd ;  and,  therefore,  when  more  than  six  fcnna  are  wanted 
Ihey  are  designated  by  other  luimea,  in  order  to  aecure  the  magic  name  of  siith 
lo  the  liight'sl  form  in  the  school.  In  this  the  praclioe  of  our  achoola  ia  not 
without  a  very  brTKius  precedent ;  fbr  the  Roman  auguts,  ne  are  told,  would  not 
iillow  Tnrquiuina  Priarus  to  exceed  the  ancient  and  sacred  number  of  three,  id 
the  centuries  of  EquitcB;  but  there  was  no  objection  made  to  hia  doubling  tho 
number  of  them  in  tach  century,  and  making  in  each  an  nppcr  and  a  lower  di- 
vision, wliioh  were  praclicnlly  aa  distinct  as  two  oeotnriea.  There  is  no  more 
wisdom  in  diaturbing  nn  old  association  for  no  real  benefit,  than  in  sparing  it  when 
it  aUnda  in  the  way  of  any  substantial  advantage. 

Into  these  ten  uiasaea  ^o  boya  are  diatribult.'d  in  a  threefold  dlviuon,  aooording 
to  their  prnficieney  in  claasical  literature,  in  arithmetic  and  mathcmalics,  and  in 
French.  Tliere  ia  an  exception  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Blslh  form,  which 
consists  in  oil  llis  three  divisions  of  exactly  the  aanie  indit'duals.  All  the  rest  of 
tho  boya  are  cliissrd  in  ench  of  the  diviainDS  without  any  reference  to  their  rank  in 
the  other  two ;  and  thna  it  eometimea  happens  that  a  boy  is  in  tbc  Mfa  fbrm  In 
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llie  iq^themBluB]  divialon,  while  he  i«  only  in  llie  tbird  or  foarth  in  tbe  dasncs] ; 
or,  on  tha  other  hand,  ihat  he  is  ia  s  very  Ion  form  ia  the  Freuoh  division,  while  ha 
is  m  a  high  one  in  the  oUnical  and  mathomaticBl.  The  masters  also  have  differ- 
ant  Ibrma  in  the  three  different  divisiotn.  The  masters  of  the  higher  clasaieal 
fornii  may  teach  the  lower  fonna  in  mathemslics  or  French ;  and  the  masten  of 
the  higher  forms  in  either  of  those  two  deparuneata  may  have  the  onco  of  the 
lower  Ibrms  in  the  claMicol  arrangetnenl.  Eeeh  half  year  le  divided  into  two 
equal  periods,  (tailed  language  time  and  history  time.  Tbe  buolu  read  in  ihuee 
two  periods  vary  in  sevenil  iiutances, — the  poets  and  orators  being  read  princi- 
pally during  tho  language  time,  and  history  and  geography  being  ohiefly  studied 
during  the  history  time.  This  will  be  more  clearly  Been  from  the  fallowing  table 
(see  page  554;  of  the  general  work  of  the  eohool  for  ■  whole  year. 

Every  year,  immediately  befbro  the  ChrislniM  holidays,  there  ia  a  general  ex- 
sminatioQ  of  the  whole  school  in  the  work  that  has  houn  done  during  the  pre- 
oeding  half-year.  A  class-paper  is  printed  containing  the  names  of  thoae  boya 
who  diatinguiih  tbemBilves ;  and  in  order  to  gain  a  hi^  place  od  this  paper,  it  ia 
usual  tor  tbe  boys  to  read  some  book  in  one  or  more  of  their  several  branches  of 
study,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  read  with  the  moBtcts  in  sohool.  In  thta 
manner  thoy  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  any  wwk  to  which  their  peculiar 
taete  may  lead  them,  and  of  rendering  it  avnilabte  to  their  distinction  in  the  sohool. 

There  are  exercises  in  composition,  in  Greek  and  l^tin  prose,  Greek  and  I^tin 
verse,  and  English  prose,  as  mothur  large  clasuoal  schools.  In  the  subjects  given 
for  originai  compoeitiou  in  tbe  higher  forma,  there  is  a  considerable  variety.  Wa- 
torical  descriptions  of  any  remarkable  events,  geographical  deBcriptions  of  oonntries, 
imaginary  speeches  and  leturs,  supposed  to  be  spoken  or  written  on  some  great 
quntion  or  under  some  memorable  cJrcumslancea ;  etymoli^CBl  aooonnla  of  words 
In  dificrent  langnages,  and  crilieiBras  on  dtfierent  books,  are  fonnd  to  offer  an  ad- 
vaDtageouB  variety  to  the  essays  on  moral  sobjeots  to  which  boys'  prose  compoNtion 
has  sometimes  been  oootincd. 

Three  eihibilioners  ore  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  of  the  sabool,  on  the 
report  of  two  examinen  appointed  respectively  by  the  yioe-chanocllors  of  Oiford 
and  Cambridge.  These  exhibitions  arc  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  and  may  he 
held  for  seven  years  at  any  college  at  cither  univeraity,  provided  tbe  exhibitioner 
..    -    ■.      -jj  (oiiago  so  long;    for  they  are  vacated  immBdiately  by 


One  Bcholor  is  also  elected  every  year  by  the  masters,  after  an  ei 
by  themselves.  The  scholarship  is  of  tha  value  of  £S5  a  year,  and  ia  confined  to 
boya  Doder  (iiarteeii  and  a  half  at  tbe  time  of  their  election.  It  is  tenable  br  sx 
yearn,  if  the  boy  who  holds  it  remains  so  long  at  Rugby.  But  as  the  funds  for 
these  scholarships  arisa  only  from  Ibe  BubscriptioDB  of  individuals,  they  are  not  to 
be  ooniidered  as  forming  necessarily  a  permanent  port  of  the  school  fonndatkiD. — 
MUtellaneout  Worki,  pp.  341-18. 

The  faregoing  description,  written  six  years  after  Arnold  became 
headmnster,  and  eight  years  before  his  death,  represents  the  school  in 
a  transition  state, — his  reforms  begun  but  not  completed,  "You 
need  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  hia  nearest 
friends,  at  tha  very  lime  he  was  entering  upon  his  charge,  "  there,  I 
think  I  can  assure  yoti ;  but  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  lehgious 
principle  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most  earnest 
wish,  and  I  pray  God  tliat  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  prayer; 
but  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my  hopes ;  it  would  ba 
a  happiness  so  great,  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield  me  nothing 
comparable  to  it.  To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 
repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety."  No  purpose  of  reform  could 
be  loftier;  none,  therefore,  could  be  at  once  more  trying  and  more 
suslaiuiDg.    Arnold  appreciated  all  the  difficulty  of  his  uudertakiug. 
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TAHr.B — CouTBe  of  Stud^  la  Bugb^  QnuuimiT  School,  onder  Dr.  Arnold. 
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uU«  Bi  Silwig. 

Eiilnipiix;    Ph)i« 

Kak)  of  ti>i«:  pnc 

■uriimblaDftnit- 

A^^Ui™'* 

JiiKio.  putt;    X«w- 
toPhiUprfViJoii, 

gr&^ 

3.    CicdaADu'cit. 

AiU.Gmk. 

XtDophfHi,  Htllealo 

SSiSSU- 

riid.lkl.  Arnold. 
4feikUorue.piTU; 
Clo.E(.iK..p«a. 

.f  Priott,  bk.a.   Sir 
J,  Mickinloli-i  Eat- 

EquKocofptjlimit. 

La  Pool  fiblo. 

iE«hTL..S.|*.,«.n.. 
Tl*l>,:Sopb'is<Ed., 

Sa..tH7.Cmfo-i 
i^,  puu;  H«„ 

91,  Jotn  ■,  Tim 
II  Tltui  ^  Biblo 
Hi».,IKir.pu, 

k  sf'iani'.'lfJ^a. 
tliddltAK»;Fr>n« 

"phr,   pb'jSl'ul*^ 
polilioil. 

Eicbann,  kllinlkm. 
.iinpl.  «,o.tion  wiU, 

i,ti«.  praMem.!'  eS 
did,  Book  m. 

hackioioPmidi. 

Pnrti   or    Hoodotui 
HiJIam.  Mi<ld>  Aflm. 

th.o'uJiBcJ'VL 

TnrulntloiH.  Eof 

lphiA,l";  «E^B; 
lonce.  pan.;  Cio. 

J.    P.l.T,H<„. 

Puilin. 

of  onlioni  of  Dg  New  Tert. 
moMh.;Cie.iiiV<rT.; 
pinofArfrtol.  Eih.l 

Puu  of  Thaerdldoi. 
ArTi.n.TaciUii.Bu.- 
-ir.  Hodon  Eonpo, 

Eodld.  3--« ;  fnpl. 
euj,  eonin. 

B<v^.  da  I'Aula- 
urraiaHlariSif- 
ort,B-™l.P»BS. 

Tha  (faneral  BChoo!  honrs  tlirou({ln)iit  the  weefe  are  aa  followB : — 
JIfiinilay,  WidneMday,  and   Friday. — Firat  leascm,  aereo  to  eight;    keoond  Umx, 
qoBTter  past  nine  tn  eliiveo ;  third  and  fourth  lt«8ona,  qoarter  paat  two  to  fire. 

Tittiday  and  Thariday.^-Yirwl  sud  aeoond  leeaoDi  ai  oD  Moaday.    Eleren  to  one, 

ipowtion.     Half  holiday. 

'alurdajr. — Aa  on  Tusaday  and  Thuraday,  except  that  there  i<  no  oompodlioll  from 


inkers  we  vorlotM  other  le 


a,  at  addittooal  boon,  for  different  claaaea. 
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**  I  cama  to  Rugby,"  was  his  rema^  "  fiill  of  plana  for  school  reform ; 
but  I  soon  found  thai  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined."  But  there  vas  no  shrinbing ;  on 
the  contraiy,  the  eameetnesB  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  head-master 
pressed  on,  were  such  as  to  excite  apprehenuoas  on  the  part  even  of 
his  lUeDdB,  while  they  who  doubted  or  opposed  his  course,  broke  out 
into  objections  and  menaces  suffident  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  less 
resolute  man.  Arnold  was  strong,  however,  both  in  the  principles 
which  led  him  to  reform  and  in  those  which  guided  him  in  reform. 
There  was  nothing  indiscriminate  or  turbulent  in  his  movements. 
"Another  system,"  he  said  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  "  may  be  better  in  itself^  bat  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and 
am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it."  So,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow,  Arnold  conliuaed  his  efforts  to  repair  and  to  uprear,  with 
a  d^ree  of  conuderateness  and  of  prndence  remarkable  in  one  so 
ardent  and  so  determined.  "That's  the  way,"  wrote  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  that  all  the  doctor's  reforms  have  been  carried  out  when  he  has  been 
left  to  hiniselfl — quietly  and  naturally  ;  putting  a  good  thing  in  the 
place  of  a  bad,  and  letting  the  bad  die  out ;  no  wavering  and  no 
hurry, — the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  time  b«ng,  and 
patience  for  the  rest." 

Instead  of  singling  out  one  reform  after  another,  we  shall  attempt 
a  more  connected  delineation  of  him  who  wrought  them  all.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  there  was  in  the  school  which 
Arnold  did  not  reform, — if  not  by  outward  change,  at  least  by  the 
inward  spirit  infused  into  the  whole  body  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  expression,  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  should  be  drawn,  not  simply  as  that  of  the  reformer,  but  rather 
as  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  administrator,-r-the  head-master  of 
Rugby  school. 

In  his  relation  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  Arnold  at  once  took 
the  poution  that  he  must  be  independent  of  all  interforence  &otn  them. 
It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  "not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  master  of 
eveiy  foundation  school  in  England,"  to  resist  every  intrusion  into  bis 
own  province ;  he,  and  not  the  tmstees,  was  the  master ;  he,  and  not 
they,  must  do  the  master's  work  and  hold  the  master's  authority. 
He  had  no  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shake  off  any  jnst  control.  To 
the  trustees,  in  their  proper  places,  he  looked  with  a  respect  and  a 
Bubmisuon  that  could  not  have  been  greater ;  nor  could  the  Inter* 
course  between  him  and  them  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
agreeable  or  more  amicable  than  it  was.  The  point  with  him  was 
simply  this, — that  if  he  was  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  trustees 
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BO  br  is  to  be  pUood  or  to  be  retained  in  the  mastership,  be  most 
possess  it  in  sucb  measure  as  to  be  bis  own  master  aa  well  as  tba 
master  of  the  school.  Fortunately,  the  constitution  of  Rugby  school 
favored  the  independence  of  the  head-master. 

There  vas  tJie  same  sort  of  claim  on  Arnold's  part  to  independence 
in  relation  to  the  parents  of  his  pupiU.  He  bore  with  no  med- 
dling; he  deferred  to  no  pretense  from  them;  their  putting  their 
boys  under  him  was  not  putting  themselves  above  him.  Yet  no 
teacher  was  ever  readier  to  recognize  his  true  responsibility  to  the 
parents  of  his  scholars.  "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he  said, 
"to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  •  •  • 
If  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion, 
I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off."  Nor  did  the  feeling  wear 
away  with  the  residence  of  the  pupiL  The  letters  from  Arnold  to 
the  parents  of  those  who  were  with  him  are  amongst  the  most  cod- 
vindng  proo&  of  his  constant  watchfulness  and  constant  ^thfulness 
as  a  teacher. 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  Arnold  and  his  pupils  will  require 
fuller  treatment.  His  idea  of  a  teacher  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
laricty  of  qualities,  on  which  he  was  as  intent  in  practice  as  in  theory. 
"  When  I  find  that  I  can  not  run  up  the  library  stairs,  I  shall  know 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  he  said  in  reference  to  th^  freshness  of 
frame  which  be  deemed  essential  to  freahuess  of  mind,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  freshness  of  miad  required  in  the  teacher.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  appears  in  his  pursuit  of  fresh  studies  and  his  cultivation  of 
freah  powers.  "  I  do  not  judge  of  them,"  he  said  of  his  private  pupils, 
"  as  I  should  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 
Nor  was  the  most  industrious  of  the  Itugby  boys  half  so  hard  a 
student  as  his  master.  "  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,"  wrote  Arnold  to  a 
sub-master  on  his  ^pointment,  "  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  that  a  man  should  enter  upon 
hia  business  not  ix  *itf(fyii\i,  (as  a  subonUnate  work,)  but  as  a  «ub- 
tantive  and  most  important  duty ;  *  *  *  that  he  should  be  public- 
spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor  and 
general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  haa 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglect- 
ing the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  All  that 
Arnold  thus  proposed  for  the  teacher,  he  proposed,  with  the  necessary 
qualifications,  for  the  pupil.     He  was  quite  as  aniious  about  the 
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physical  as  he  was  &bout  tbe  iatellectna)  condidon  of  lus  boys ;  "  and 
whenever,"  says  one  of  them  who  became  his  biographer,  "he  saw 
they  were  reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them, 
relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  tiie  school, 
would  invite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  or  the  holidays  to 
refresh  them."  As  for  (he  minds  of  the  boyi,  he  had  but  one  wish, — 
that  they  should  be  at  work.  Their  clerenieea  was  altogether  an 
inferior  consideration;  even  the  amount  of  their  attainmenta  was 
comparatively  unimportant,  so  that  they  were  doing  what  they  could. 
"  If  there  be  one  thing  on  eartb  which  is  truly  admirable,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiotity  of  naturtd  powem,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cnltivatcd."  "  Its  great 
business,"  he  wrote  of  education, "  as  &r  as  regards  the  intellect,  is  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to 
obtain  and  to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  fbrV  words  in  which  we  may 
trace  the  features  of  the  pupil  who  would  have  satisfied  Arnold, — the 
boy  who  wished  and  who  strove  to  learn.  But  far  above  all  intel- 
lectual, as  above  all  physical  development,  was  the  moral  excellence 
after  which  he  would  have  teachers  and  pupils  alike  ezerUng  them- 
aelves,  "  What  we  must  look  for  here,"  he  said  to  the  boys,  "is,  Ist^ 
religious  and  moral  principles;  2dly,  gentlemanly  conduct;  3dly,  in- 
tellectual ability."  "  It  must  be,"  he  declared  at  a  time  when  the 
school  was  rife  with  disorder,  "it  must  be  a  school  of  Christian  gen- 
tlemen." "1  hold  all  the  scholarship  that  man  ever  had,"  he  wrota 
to  a  friend,  "  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  very 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancemenL"  To  this  point — the  re- 
ligious element  of  Arnold's  system — we  shall  revert;  it  has  been 
alluded  to  in- this  place  only  to  complete  the  outlines  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  afler  Arnold's  design. 

We  have  no  wish  to  represent  Arnold  as  faultless.  The  appreda* 
tioD  of  his  strong  points  is  our  object ;  and  we  pass  by  the  detection 
of  his  weak  ones.  He  had  his  failings  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
teacher ;  and  the  ideal  of  the  relations  between  him  and  his  pupils 
was  seldom  entirely  attained.  But  we  must  refer  to  his  biography 
or  to  his  educational  works  for  an  account  of  his  errors;  our  few 
pages  are  hardly  ample  enough  to  describe  bis  drtnes. 

"  What  a  ught  it  is,"  writes  one  of  the  Rugby  men, — "  the  doctor 
flfl  a  ruler."  It  was  the  first  and  the  chief  aspect  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  pupils.  He  was  not  merely  the  master  but  the  head- 
master, the  presiding  spirit  of  the  establishment,  the  source  of  law  and 
authority,  of  honor  and  dishonor.  It  was  oflen  said  of  Arnold  that 
he  was  bom  to  be  a  statesman.    Of  all  the  signs  to  this  effect,  above 
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his  writingB,  abow^  hia  exertions  as  a  dtizen,  lus  adminiatratJoii  d 
Rugby  school  may  be  safely  »et  down  u  the  most  remarkable.  The 
school  was  a  state  on  a  small  scale ;  its  magistratea  the  masters,  its 
citizens  tbe  three  hundred  pufub ;  each  wilb  his  own  last«e,  his  own 
powers,  his  own  drcnmstancea ;  not  eaul j  managed  by  himself,  and 
much  less  eauly  directed  in  the  midst  of  his  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nme  associates.  No  state  was  ever  better  ruled  on  the  whole ;  none 
was  more  cateTully  guarded  from  eril  and  shame;  none  more 
consistently  guided  to  nobleness  and  truth. 

EQgher  sdll  was  the  position  of  Arnold  as  the  chaplun  of  ihe 
school.  When  this  office  fell  vacant,  a  year  or  two  after  he  joined  the 
school,  he  asked  it  from  the  trustees  on  the  ground  that,  as  head- 
master, be  was  "  the  real  and  proper  religious  instructor  of  the  boys." 
Pray  let  it  be  remarked  before  we  go  further,  that  he  did  not  make 
his  religiotiB  instructions  depend  upon  his  being  in  tbe  chaplaincy. 
He  had  begun  to  preach  to  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  give  a  religious 
tone  to  his  daily  teachings,  from  the  very  first  year  of  his  mastership ; 
and  what  he  began,  he  continued.  Nay  more;  he  would  not  make 
his  instructiODB  in  religious  matters  depend  even  on  hia  being  a 
clergyman.  Had  he  been  a  layman,  he  would  not  have  preached  as 
often,  but  he  certainly  would  have  addressed  the  boys  on  their 
Christian  duties  from  time  to  time ;  while  the  religious  atmoephere 
of  his  own  recitation -room  would  have  been  quite  as  constant  and 
qnite  as  effectdve.  "The  business  of  a  schoolmaster,"  was  a  frequent 
expression  with  him,  "  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  sonls."  In  this  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  a  clerical 
funcUonary,  he  assumed  the  chaplain's  office.  How  well  he 
discha^ed  it,  not'  merely  in  the  chapel,  but  throughout  the  school, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  pupil's  life-like  report  of  his  preaching  and 
hb  influence. 

More  wnrthy  pens  tbsn  mina  hare  described  that  •oene.  Ilio  oak  pnlptt 
nanding  oat  by  Itself  above  Ibe  idiaol  teata.  Tba  tall  gaUaut  ftnm,  the  kilMlipft 
eye,  Iha  voice,  now  Boft  aa  tho  low  notes  of  a  Bate,  now  dear  and  MJrring  as  the 
ooll  of  the  light  ia&ntry  bogte,  of  him  who  Kood  there  Sunday  after  Snndaj,  wit- 
ueaaing  and  pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteoOHDeaa  and  loie  and  glory, 
vith  whoso  BfHrit  ho  was  6Ued,  and  in  whoss  power  he  spoUe.  TTie  long  linee  of 
yonng  face*  rising  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel,  from  the  little 
boy's  who  had  just  leil  hta  mother  to  the  young  man's  who  waa  gmag  out  aeit 
week  inUi  the  great  world  rejcHcing  in  his  strength.  It  waa  a  grcM  and  acdeinn 
ugfat,  and  never  more  so  thso  St  ihu  time  of  year,  when  the  imty  lights  in  tho 
chapel  were  in  the  pnlpit  and  at  the  seats  of  the  pmposton  of  the  week,  and  tba 
soft  twilight  Btolo  over  the  rest  of  tlie  obspel,  deepening  ioto  darkneaa  in  the  high 
gallery  betiind  tbe  ol^an. 

But  what  waa  it  after  all  which  ioud  and  held  thcae  three  hundred  boyl, 
dragging  them  ont  of  themselves,  willing  or  unwilling,  for  tven^  minntes  on 
Sunday  aftemaoiia  1  IVne,  there  alwaya  were  boya  sotttered  up  aud  down  the 
schotd,  who,  In  heart  and  liead,  were  warthy  to  bear  aod  sble  to  cany  away  the 
deepest  and  wisest  words  then  ^lokea.     But  theaa  were  a  minority  always, 
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hundred  reoklEVB  ohildlth  bo^,  who  feered  (be  doctor  with  alt  our  hearts,  and 
TmyliKle  bendn  in  beafen  iff  Earth;  who  thotuht  more  oT our  Kts  io  tha  Bchoot 
tboD  of  Ihe  ohnroh  of  Chriit,  and  put  the  traditiom  of  Rugby  and  the  pubtia 
opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  aboie  the  tawi  of  God  T    We  oouldn't  ei ' 

hair  (hat  we  heard  :  we  ho 

of  one  anothef,  and  little  i       ^ 

But  we  listened,  an  all  boyi  in  thMr  better  niooda  will  lirter,  (aye,  and  men  too 
far  the  matter  of  tbatj  to  a  man  who  we  fell  to  be  with  all  hie  heart  and  soul  and 
■treugth  itriving  against  whaterer  waa  mean  and  nnmanly  and  unrighteoua  in  our 
little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold  oleor  voioe  of  one  giving  advice  and  warning 
from  Krene  heights,  to  those  who  were  atruggL'ng  and  litining  below,  but  iha 
warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  Ggh^g  lor  ua  and  t^  our  ndn,  and  (slling  on 
BS  to  help  him  and  oureelvea  aad  one  another.  And  so,  weaniy  and  little  t^ 
Uttle,  but  inrely  and  steadily  on  the  whole,  waa  brought  hoine  to  the  young  boy, 
lor  the  first  lime,  the  meaning  of  hie  life  ;  that  it  was  no  fool's  of  slDggBrd's  para- 
dise  into  which  ho  had  wandered  by  ohenoe,  but  a  battle-field,  ordained  from  of 
old,  where  ihera  are  no  speetalOTS,  bot  the  youngest  must  take  his  aide,  and  the 
vtskes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  this  conscioDineis  in  Ibem,  showed 
them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  hia  whole 
daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fbnghtj  and  stood  there  before  diem  their 
fellow-soldier  and  the  captain  of  their  ^nd.  Hie  true  sort  of  captain  too  fbr  a 
boys'  army,  one  who  had  no  misgivinga  and  Rave  no  nnoertain  word  of  command, 
and,  let  who  woold  yield  or  make  tmce,  woidd  tiahl  the  fight  out,  (so  every  boy 
felt,)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood!  Other  sides  of  his  charaolet 
miffht  lake  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was  this  thoroughness 
(wd  undannlad  conraee  which  more  than  any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first 
In  him,  and  then  in  his  Master. — School  Day*  at  Rugby,  pp.  154-S7. 

Let  US  listen  to  some  of  the  teachings  &om  that  chapel  pulpit ; 
thoy  will  more  than  benr  out  the  enthuaisBm  of  the  aoconnt  just 
given  concerning  them. 

And  therefim  he  who  thinka  that  to  provide  aoboolsis  to  provide  edncstion,  or 
that  to  provide  sohools  where  the  Bible  and  Catechiam  are  tanf^t  ia  to  provide 
relj^ous  education,  will,  tmdonbtedly,  be  diaappointed,  when  he  aeea  the  froit  of 
his  work.  Be  sore  that  the  saving  men's  bodIb  ia  no  inch  easy  matter ;  our  great 
tncmy  is  not  so  easily  vanquished.  Il  is  not  the  sabsoription  ct  some  posn^  or 
hondreds  of  pounda,  nor  the  building  a  sohoolhonse,  nor  the  appcinting  a  aohool- 
niBsler,  nor  the  Gliitig  the  school  wiui  all  the  children  in  the  parish,  which  will 
ddiver  all  thoae  ehiurena'  aonla  from  death,  and  mortify  in  them  all  the  lasts  of 
their  evil  nature,  and  fixter  and  perfect  all  the  works  <^  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Sohotds  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  oertunty,  do  this,  but  let  na  see  what  they  can  do. 

Tbej  can  give  elementary  K^giotH  inatmetkm.  As  every  child  can  be  taught 
taTeadandwnte,soev«r;Miildeaabe  tau^tosaybisoatechiBm,cian  be  taught 
to  know  the  main  truths  of  Iho  gospd,  can  be  taught  to  say  hymns.  There  Is  no 
doubt,  I  loppeae,  that  schools  oon  certainly  aompen  as  much  aa  this,  and  this  ia,  I 
think,  by  no  means  lo  be  despised .  For  ahhongh  we  know  but  too  well  that  the 
learning  this  and  much  more  than  this,  ia  very  br  (torn  saving  our  souls  certainly 
or  generally,  yet  it  ia  no  lea  true  that  without  this  we  are  much  worse  ofi^  an^ 
H^th  this  mnch  better  off.  It  ia  at  least  givii^  a  man  a  map  of  the  rood,  which 
be  is  going,  which  wilt  keep  him  in  the  right  way  if  he  uses  it.  The  map  will  not 
make  hia  limbs  stronger,  nor  his  spirita  frmer ;  he  may  be  tired  or  he  may  ba 
iaddent,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  then.  But  suppose  a  man  furnished  with  a 
Tcry  perfeat  map  of  a  strange  conntry,  and  that  on  his  day's  journey  be  has 
wasted  many  hours  by  Koingolf  his  reaid,  or  by  stoppng  to  eat  and  to  revel,  aad 
bj  and  1^  the  evening  u  coming  on,  snd  he  knows  not  where  he  ia,  and  he  would 
flun  miAe  up  for  hii  former  careloanega,  and  get  to  his  jonmey's  end  before  nigllt 
eotnes  en.  The  map,  which  hitherto  has  been  carried  uselessly,  beoomea  then  hia 
|uide  «*d  hia  bMt  friend.  So  it  has  been  known  to  be  often  with  religions 
laatmotion.    Neglected,  like  ^e  map,  while  the  morning  waa  ftir,  and  we  eared 
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(a  haa  daikeDed,  and  HvaUcB  h*n  ««a>«, 

iinfDrt,  thun  the  interaction  of  liii  ocbool 


has  been  known  lo  flub  upon  bu  mtnd,  sail  more  eapccially  wbat  he  hu  Icamt  ii 
psalrDB  Bod  liymnn,  whiob  naturally  cli:aTe  the  eaaicfit  to  the  memory.  When  ha 
would  luro  be  ban  known  wliere  to  turn.  This  haa  very  often  hnppened  as  the 
fruit  of  early  religions  imtruotion,  when  that  iMtruclion  hat  bveo  in  no  way 
acoompanied  with  eduoalion.  And  tbereforc,  aa  all  onr  ohuroh  ochoob  con  nu- 
donbt«lly  giro  to  all  the  elements  uf  religiuog  instruction,  as  well  ai  leach  all  la 
write  and  read,  they  deserve,  I  think,  our  moat  ««nieat  impport ;  and  it  ia  onr 
part  to  helpacoording  to  oar  bert  ability  in  providing  eiery  porbon  of  the  king~ 
(tom,  and  every  one  of  our  oountrymen,  with  the  meaiia  of  certainly  uUsining  ao 
much  of  good. 

I  have  said  thatschoola  can  certainly  give  religions  instruction,  bnl  (bat  it  ia  not 
eertnin  tlial  they  will  give  religious  education.  I  dwell  on  this  distinotioa  (or  two 
aeTcral  reasons :  Gral,  beoauae  it  ooncerDs  ni  all  ia  our  own  private  reiationa,  to 
be  aware  of  the  enornioiu  diSerenoe  belweoD  the  two;  •eoondly,  beoanic,  con- 
Ibanding  them  tojtelher,  we  either  expect  schools  to  iiluoate,  which  very  likdy 
they  nili  not  bo  able  to  do,  and  then  are  unrcaaooably  disappointed  ;  or  else,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  greater  good  of  educAtion  is  not  certainly  to  be  looked  Ebr,  wo  do 
not  enough  lalne  the  lener  good  of  instruction  which  can  be  given  certainly,  and 
Ihua  do  not  enconrage  schools  so  mnoh  ai  we  ought  Elementary  Instructioa  in 
religion  (sin  other  things,  may  be  ccrtaiiily  given  to  all  who  bare  their  common 
natural  &iculti«  \  that  i>,  as  I  said,  the  catechism  and  hymns  may  be  made  to 
be  ieoimt  bj  heart,  and  the  grant  truths  of  Christ's  Gospel  may  bo  taught  so  aa  to 
be  known  and  remembered.  But  even  instruction,  when  wo  go  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  ran  not  be  given  to  all  oertatnly ;  we  can  notuodertake  lomaka 
every  boy,  even  if  we  have  the  whole  term  of  his  boybood  and  youth  given  as  for 
tbe  ciperiment,  either  a  good  divine,  or  a  good  acbolar,  or  to  Im  a  master  of  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  This  oannot  bedone,altbotigh,aB  far  as  instnictioa  » 
oonaerned,  sobooU  have  great  means  at  their  command,  nor  do  other  things  out  of 
sehool  very  mooh  interfere  with  their  efficacy.  But  to  give  a  man  a  Christian 
educatioD,  ia  to  make  him  k)ve  God  ui  wellaa  know  him,  to  make  him  have  bith 
ia  Cliriet,  as  well  as  to  have  been  tanght  the  beta  that  He  died  lor  onr  sins  and 
rose  again  ;  tn  make  him  open  his  heart  eagerly  to  every  impnlae  of  the  IMy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  to  have  been  tnught  the  fact  as  it  is  in  the  NIcene  Creed,  thai  He 
)■  the  Lord  aikd  giver  of  spiritual  life.  And  will  mere  lesaons  do  all  this, — when 
the  eonras  of  life  and  all  examplea  aronnd,  both  at  home  and  at  sehool,  with  a 
far  more  mighty  teacbing,  and  one  to  which  our  natural  dispooitions  br  more 
readily  anawer,  eoforoe  the  oontrary  I  And  thereTore  the  great  work  of  Christian 
education  is  not  the  direct  and  certain  frnit  of  bnitding  achoola  and  engaging 
achootmaaten,  bat  something  tn  beyond,  to  be  compassed  onlv  by  the  joint  eSbrta 
of  oil  the  whole  cbnrch  nnd  natwn, — by  the  Bchooloiaster  and  the  parent,  by  tho 
achooltellow  at  school,  and  by  the  brothers  and  siaten  at  home,  by  the  clergyman 
In  ha  culling,  by  the  landlord  in  bia  calling,  by  the  brmcr  and  the  tradesmnn,  by 
tbe  laborer  and  the  pnfenlonal  man,  and  the  manofindependentincome,  whether 
large  or  amall,  in  tbeira,  by  the  queen  and  her  ministen,  by  the  great  coonoil  of 
tbe  nation  in  parliament;  by  each  and  all  of  these  laboring  to  remove  temptalians 
to  evil,  to  make  go^id  eaner  and  more  honored,  to  confirm  futh  nnd  holincaa  In 
others  by  their  own  example ;  in  a  word,  to  make  men  love  and  glorify  their  God 
and  aavionr  when  they  see  the  blessed  frqila  of  His  kingdom  even  here  on  earth. 
And  to  bring  tbia  to  onraelvea  more  closely  aa  private  persona,  let  oa  remember 
that  if  we  ai^nd  our  children  to  rchool,  although  we  give  up  their  Instruction  to  ths 
■ohoolmaater,  yet  we  ean  not  give  np  their  edoontion.  TTicir  education  goea  on 
out  of  school  aa  well  as  in  aahool,  and  very  often  f^  more  vigoninsly.  We  aboD 
aee  this,  if  we  remember  ag»n  that  the  great  work  of  ednealion  U  to  make  ua 
lova  what  is  good,  and  therefore  not  only  know  it,  but  do  It. 

1  apeak  of  ua  aa  a  aooiety,  aa  a  school,  as  a  Christian  school,  aa  a  p1aoc,  that  ia, 
to  whiob  the  aons  of  Christian  parents,  and  of  no  other,  are  sent  to  receive  a 
Christian  education.  Bnch  a  aooiety  is  b^ond  all  dotibt  in  its  idea  or  iualitltlioa 
a  temple  of  Ood )  God's  bleaaingia  upon  it,  Christ  and  CbriM'sSiririt  dwell  in  the 
midat  of  it. 

It  ia  very  feorftd  io  think  of  tb*  Bin  and  the  ahame  of  letting  thit  temple  of  God  be 
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priAned,  of  letting  itba  n  OTerrun  wUh  eiQ  that frran  ■  boine  of  prayer  itabiHiId 
nave  become  a  deo  of  IbieTca.  But,  ia  Jt  □□!  aim  an  enkindling  and  PBOOMnapae 
Ibought,  to  dwell  OD  the  blewnf  of  not  aufiering  it  to  be  ao  pro&ned;  of  driT- 
ing  oDt  ia  Chriafa  power  the  «Til  that  would  moat  corrupt  m  ;  of  being  indeed  a 
temple  of  God,  wherein  bia  pmiae  tbonld  be  not  only  apofcen  with  our  lipa,  but 
aot»l  in  our  lires! 

I  think  that  tbia  ia  very  eneonraglDg  nod  enkrodllng  to  STery  one  who  wiahea 
to  servo  God.  But  by  '^  enoDuragJng  and  enkindling,"  I  mean  of  courae,  encour- 
aging and  enkindliag  to  exertion.  It  ia  but  folly  to  aay,  "  How  delightful  would  it 
be  if  it  were  ao  1"  and  not  rather  to  aay,  "This  ia  indeed  ao  glorioua  and 
bleased  a  tbing,  that  I  will  labor  heart  and  soultbat  it  ahall  be  X)." 

I  well  know  that  such  Ubor  beooniea  ua,  Ibe  older  port  of  our  aooiety,  moot  of 
bII,  and  that  our  ain  ia  the  heaviest  of  all  If  we  neglect  It.  But  it  ia  no  lots  true 
that  yon  bare  your  share  In  the  work  also,  and  that  more  dependa  upon  you  than 
npon  Di.  Nor  ia  your  sin  light  if  you  neglect  it ;  I  mean  tbat  every  one  of  yoa 
has  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  acbotd.  and  that  over  aiid  above  Uie  ain  of  hia 
own  particular  bnlts,  he  locura  a  ain,  I  think  even  greater,  by  enconraging  faulta, 
or  dlaoouTBgiDg  good  in  othcra ;  and  &rtber  atill,  that  he  incnra  a  ain,  leea  I  grtmt 
than  in  the  laat  caae,  but  atlll  conuderable,  by  being  altogether  Indlflerent  to  ths 
conduct  of  othcra,  by  doing  nothing  to  discourage  evil,  nothing  to  encanrage  good. 

The  artual  evil  which  may  eilat  in  a  achoul  conaiBts,  I  auppoae,  firat  ^  all  in 
direct  aensua!  wiekedueaa,  auch  aa  drunkenneaa  and  olber  tbings  fbiblddeu  togcthoi' 
with  drunkenneaa  In  tbe  acriptnrce.  It  would  oonaist,  aecondly.  in  the  ayatematic 
prscliee  of  blBebood, — when  Ilea  were  told  conatantly  by  the  great  majority,  and 
tolerated  by  all.  TTilrdly,  il  would  oonaiat  in  ayatCTualio  Cruelty,  or  if  cruelty  be  too 
strong  a  word,  In  the  ayalcmatla  annoyance  of  the  weak  and  aimple,  ao  that  a  boy 'a 
life  would  bo  miserable  unlenhe  learnt  some  pwtion  of  the  coaraeneaa  and  apirit 
of  peraecutioQ  wbieh  he  aaw  In  all  around  him.  Fourthly,  it  woidd  oouaist  in  a 
qilrit  of  sctire  dlsobedleDce, — when  al!  authority  woa  bated,  and  there  waa  a  gen- 
eral pteaaure  in  breaking  ralea  almply  because  uiey  were  mlea.  Fitlbly,  it  would 
Include  a  general  idleneaa,  when  evci^  one  did  as  little  as  he  poaaibly  could,  and 
the  whole  loue  of  the  achool  went  to  cry  down  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one 
boy  or  more,  lo  shew  anything  like  dillgODCO  or  a  wi>h  to  improve  himielf. 
Sixthly,  there  would  be  a  prevBlling  apirit  of  combination  in  evil  and  of  oompan- 
ionabip  ;  by  which  a  boy  would  regard  himaclf  aa  more  bound  to  bia  companion* 
in  ties  of  wlckcdnen,  than  to  God  or  his  neighbor  In  any  ties  of  good  ; — so  that 
he  would  labor  to  oonceal  from  bis  parenia  and  ftom  all  who  migbt  check  it,  tho 
evil  stato  of  things  around  him ;  ooaaiderlDg  it  tar  better  that  evil  ahould  ex^st, 
than  that  bis  companiona  doing  evil  should  be  punished.  And  this  acoomplice 
apirit,  thia  brotherhood  of  wickcdneaa,  ia  juat  the  oppoaite  of  Chrietian  love  or 
charily ;  for  aa  St.  Paul  calls  charity  the  bond  of  perCectnea,  so  this  clincing_  of 
the  evil  to  one  nnother  ia  tho  bond  uf  wickedness ;  it  ia  that  witbont  which  wick- 
edncss  would  presently  bll  to  pieoei  and   periah,  and  which  preaenm  it  in 


Let  these  lii  things  eiiat  together,  and  the  probnation  of  the  temple  ia  com- 
plete— It  is  become  a  den  of  thieres.  Then  whoever  paaaea  thmngh  anob  a  acbool 
may  undoubtedly,  by  Ood's  grace,  be  afterward  a  good  man,  but  ao  br  aa  bia 
acbool  yean  have  any  etCect  on  his  alter  life,  be  muat  be  atterly  ruined.  An 
extraordinary  slreDgdi  of  oonatitnlion,  or  rather  a  miracle  of  God'a  grace,  may 
possibly  have  enabled  him  to  breeUie  an  air  lo  pestilential  with  impunity ;  but 
although  be  may  have  esc^ied,  Ihouaands  have  perished,  and  tbe  air  in  its  own 
propertiee  ia  merely  deadly. 

The  sixth  evil  1  left  for  separate  oouaiderntion,  because  It  ai^ieared  to  require  n 
fuller  notice.  And  Ita  very  name,  if  we  attend,  will  make  it  probable  that  it  does 
■0.  I  called  it  the  spirit  of  oombiMtion  and  oompaniomhip,  whereas  the  other 
evila  of  which  I  apoke  were  snch  tbinga  aa  idleneaa,  fiilsehood,  drunkenness,  dian- 
bcdience  ;  namea  very  difierent  in  their  eharnctcr  from  combination  nnd  compan- 
ionship. Tlipy  are  very  difierent  in  thia,  tbat  when  wo  apeak  of  idleness  nr 
fi^bood  we  mean  things  altc^tber  evil,  which  arc  plainly  and  altogether  to  be 
avoided  and  nbhorred  ;  but  when  wc  speak  of  comblnntinn  or  compHnion»hip,  we 
name  things  not  in  tiieir  own  nature  evil,  thinma  which  have  a  good  sense  as  well 
Ma  bud  sense;  tbiuga,  therefore,  not  plaiuly  luid  nlti^ether,  but  only  upon  oou- 
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mlileratioa  End  bpTODd  ■  cartajn  point  to  be  BviriJed  sni  omdrmned.  Here, 
llifrefore,  tha  aabject  miut  ba  goae  into  mora  csrefbUy ;  we  nrnat  not  bUoxi 
indiscriminUel;,  bat  opening  genuy  bm  it  were,  what  lica  in  ■  tangled  nm  before 
■a,  we  mart  w  learn,  if  we  can,  to  separate  the  eril  from  the  good. 

What  I  hare  called  the  ipirit  of  compaalonahip,  ia  tJut  feeliog  by  which  we  are 
ilrawn  loward  our  eqaala,  while  we  are  cunBisolu  that  they  and  we  stand  in  a 
certain  n.-Ution  to  ■  oammoa  ■aperior.  I  mean  that  the  feeling  of  oompanionabip, 
•M  I  am  now  talcing  it,  impliee  that,  beside*  the  pemona  ao  feeUng  it,  and  who  are 
Hlwuya  more  or  leea  on  so  eqaaUt;  wilhench  other,  there  exieta  alaoKiniciDpeiior 
jnrtT,  and  that  hii  auperiorilj  mwlifies  the  mntnal  feeling  of  the  partiea  on  an 
equalit*.  Tbua  the  f<.-eling  of  companionahip  amongst  brothers  and  aisten,  *np- 
]■!■«  that  Ih^  have  all  parents  also,  to  whom  they  stand  in  another  relation,  and 
iiotin  that  of  (.-ompanioiiBbip ;  the  same  Iceling  amongst  the  poor  imppaaea  that 
they  have  also  aomething  todo  with  the  rich,  tlie  same  feeling  •mongal  anbjecls 
Kupposea  that  they  hare  a  government,  and  if  it  conid  exitt  amoDgst  all  mankind 
toward  each  other  M  men,  then  it  would  imply  the  eiistonue  of  Ooi,  and  that  ho 
interfered  in  thea^irs  of  mankind.  The  first  element  thea  In  this  sense  of  oom- 
panionship  is  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  we  are  alike  aa  in  many  other  things,  ao 
alw  in  our  relation  to  aoine  other  ptrtf  ;  tluit  onr  hope*  and  feaii  with  lespeet  to 
thia  patty  are  in  each  of  na  the  same.  And  thus  far  the  feeling  is  natnnl  and 
quite  blameless,  aj-mpothy  bcinf;  a  very  just  cause  why  we  shonid  be  drawn 
together.  Rut  then  thia  sympathy  is  afcompanied  TCiy  aften  with  ■  total  want  of 
sympathy  ao  far  aa  regards  uur  comtnoo  superior;  as  we  who  are  each  other's 
cnmpanionahare  with  mpecl  to  him  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  ao  we  often  think 
that  be  and  we  have  not  the  mme  hopes  and  fears,  or  in  other  worda  the  same 
interest,  in  any  d^ree  at  all ;  hot  Ibst  bia  interest  is  one  thing,  and  onn  is  the 
very  contrary. 

So  that  while  there  is  a  tj-mpathy  between  na  and  our  compsniona,  there  ia  also 
between  os  and  onr  superior  the  very  oontrary  to  sympathy,  we  ooneeive  onrsdvea 
placed  toward  him  in  actual  oppodtion. 

But  If  he  too  could  ba  taken  into  onr  bond  of  sympathy,  if  we  oonld  feel  that 
his  interests  and  oura  arc  also  the  same,  no  leas  than  oar*  and  onr  DoinpaDions*, 
then  tile  feeling  of  companionship,  if  I  may  bo  speak,  being  extended  to  all  onr 
1-elations,  wonld  produce  no  harm  at  all,  but  merely  good  :  it  would  then,  in  Gut, 
be  no  other  than  the  perfeotion  of  our  nature, — pCTfect  lovo. 

Let  oompanionship  expand  into  communion.  Yon  are  compaaiona  of  one 
another,  with  many  □atoi'al  sympathjeu  of  age,  of  employment,  of  place,  and  of 
constitntion  of  body  and  mind.  But  yon  are  companions  of  as  too,  ColnpaUiiolH  in 
onr  common  work,  wliioh  is  your  good,  earthly  atid  eternal ;  yon  are  companions 
iif  all  God's  saints  who  are  engsged  in  the  same  war&re ;  you  are  companions 
— high  and  most  preaumpluons  a*  the  word  were  in  itsdf,  yet  God's  infinite  lore 
has  sanctiotied  it — yon  are  companions  cf  Him  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  os 
brethren,  who  bore  and  bean  our  natnre,  who  died  aa  we  shall  all  die.  Bear  all 
these  relationships  io  mind,  and  then,  as  I  said,  companionship  is  become  com- 
munion, the  bond  of  wiefcednesa  ia  becomo  the  bond  of  perfectnees,  we  are  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  Christ,  and  with  God. — Sermons;  faal  volmrtt,  pp. 
5.>,  6T,  58,  66,  67,  68,  74,  "J,  76,  77,  S'2,  83,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94. 

But  it  was  not  in  preaching  &Iona,  as  we  havs  said,  that  AmoM 
gii7e  religious  instniction  to  his  pupils.  "  'So  direct  Instruction,^ 
aays  one  of  them,  "  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  lirelier  image  of  bin 
disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which 
paaaei  over  hii  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
Cssar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acta  had  just 
been  committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  hia  rerer- 
i*nce  for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more 
f)trikit]g  than  the  almoat  involantary  expressions  of  admiration  which 
broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Lonis  of  France." 
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So,  tliTOiigU  ftll  die  atudies  under  bk  direction,  tliere  etroamed  tfae  ray 
of  ligbt  from  his  onn  lofty  futh,  breaking  ia  upon  the  darkest  passages 
of  history  or  of  liteiatare,  bria^og  out  ail  the  brighter  ones,  aod  aid- 
ing those  who  sat  beholding,  to  a  &ith  as  lofty  and  as  illumining  at 
that  of  their  master.  When  he  found,  one  day,  that  the  change 
from  the  chamber  of  a  dying  pnpil  to  the  recitation  room  was  very 
marked,  he  annouBoed  to  hia  dasa  that  he  should  hereafter  begin  their 
lessons  with  a  prayer,  thie  beiug  additional  to  the  i»rayers  for  the  en- 
tire school ;  his  object,  aa  he  said,  being  to  make  his  school  work  so 
really  religious,  that  "  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be 
otight."  It  was  by  these  means,  even  more  than  by  thoee  of  the 
chapel,  that  his  religious  reforms  were  extended,  bo  that  his  system 
of  educaUoQ  was  confessed  to  lie  "not  baaed  upon  religion,  but  itself 
religious."  From  any  praises  of  hia  syatem,  as  he  conceived  it,  he 
would  not  have  ahrunk ;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  hia  so  much  as  his 
Lord  and  Master's.  But  from  any  declaration  that  the  system  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  school,  he  recoiled  at  once.  "  I  dread,"  he  would  say, 
"to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so."  This  very  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  proved  the  greatoees  of  the  perfection  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and,  more  than  any  thing  which  he  did,  perhaps,  that 
which  he  was  seen  to  bo  endeavoring  to  do,  bore  up  hia  pupita  to  the 
li^ghta  where  he  was  pausing,  only  to  ascend  above  them. 

Comparatively  a  small  number  of  the  boya  at  Rugby  knew  Arnold 
na  their  every-day  teacher.  To  those  of  the  younger  classes  he  gave 
no  school  instruction  beyond  hearing'  their  lessons  at  intervals.  But 
his  influence  was  not  the  less  universal ;  it  was  felt  in  the  course  of 
instruction  as  marked  and  as  carried  out;  his  being  the  selection  of 
the  studies,  and  bis  the  system  on  whidi  they  were  pursued.  On 
these  topics  we  ronst,  of  coarse,  enlarge. 

A  reference  to  the  tabular  view  of  studies  already  given  will  show 
the  materials  of  which  Arnold  made  up  his  course.  Foremost 
nmongst  them,  the  great  staple  of  culture,  stand  the  claseios.  At  Srst 
disposed  to  abridge  the  time  usually  given  to  these  studies,  Arnold 
was  afterwards  inclined  to  enhance  rather  than  diminish  their  import- 
ance. When  he  entered  upon  his  Rugby  duties,  a  general  clamor 
had  arisen  against  classical  instruction,  aa  assuming  a  place  alt<^etber 
above  its  merits  or  its  advantages;  and  his  avowed  purposes  aa  a  re- 
former, led  him  to  regard  himself,  as  they  led  others  to  regard  him, 
in  some  sort  pledged  to  confine  this  branch  of  education  to  more  re- 
stricted limits,  liut  as  his  experionco  increased,  and  the  resourcee  of 
the  classical  department  opened  more  and  more  beneath  his  manage 
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meet,  he  not  only  acknowledged,  but  applied  titem  with  greater  ap- 
preciation and  stronger  confideDce,  "He  waa  tbe  first  EDgliahroaD," 
■a^i  bia  pupil  and  biographer,  "vbo  drew  attention  in  our  public 
M^oola,  to  die  historical,  political  and  philoaopbical  Tslue  of  philolo- 
gy, and  of  the  ancient  wrilen,  as  distinguished  from  tbe  mere  verbal 
criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  }aat  centuiy.**  Nor  was  this 
all  which  gave  life  to  elasaical  studf  in  bis  bands.  He  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  great  antbws  of  antiquity ;  if  be  was  reading  a  his- 
torian with  his  claw,  he  too,  was  a  hietorian  for  the  time ;  if  thej  were 
stndTing  a  poet,  he  showed  them  by  his  own  expressire  eanieatae9!>, 
what  it  was  to  diaie  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  power ;  whatever,  in 
short,  the  text-book,  it  was  to  tbe  teacher  and  to  all  bis  respon- 
sive pupils,  the  living  compantonahip  of  the  writers,  as  much  so 
as  if  the  writer  were  thdr  contemporary  and  their  connbyman. 
**  Do'qI  yon  find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lenoas  irksome  ?"  waa  a 
qneaUon  to  which  Arnold  eould  honestly  reply,  "Ko,  there  is  a  con- 
stant fi-cshness  in  them;  I  find  aometbing  new  in  them  every  time  I 
go  over  them."  Where  wonld  be  the  still  prevailing  diatrust  of  the 
classics  if  they  were  tanght  in  this  way  t  "Who  would  stay  to  wran- 
gle abont  the  philology  or  the  mental  diacipline  involved  in  the 
study,  if  it  thus  comprehended  not  only  all  that  lived  in  the  past,  but 
all  that  is  yet  living  in  the  present  t 

Let  Arnold  apeak  for  himself. 

It  mny  fteelj  be  conleesed  ^t  the  Brat  origia  of  (daasiol  education  aSbrda 
in  itsair  do  i«aaona  for  its  being  continued  dow.  When  I^tin  and  Greek  wero 
nlmoat  tbe  onlj  written  Isngiiagwi  ordvilized  man,  it  is  maniresl  that  tlior  must 
bavo  furnished  tbe  eul^ecta  of  all  liberal  educstiiH).  The  qaestion  therefore  ia 
wbollj  changed,  ajnce  tbe  growth  oT  a  oomptete  literature  in  other  langnagea ; 
since  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produtSd  ttieir 
phlloeotihera,  their  poet^  and  their  biatorian^  worthy  to  be  placod  CD  the  lamo 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  same  reasoii  now  which  exiiited  throe  or  Gjur 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  tbete  ia  another 
BO  leea  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  sdioota,  and  yon  conflno 
tbe  views  of  tbe  existing  generation  to  Ihemsclvee  and  their  immodiatc  prede- 
cesaors:  jou  will  cut  oS  so  many  centuriag  of  the  world's  eiporioDce,  and  place 
na  in  tbe  same  state  aa  if  the  human  race  had  first  oome  into  eiJgteoce  in  the 
year  1600.  For  it  ia  nothing  to  aay  that  a  few  losraed  indiriduala  might  still 
study  classical  literatore ;  the  effect  produced  on  tbe  public  mind  would  be  no 
(greater  than  that  which  haa  reaolled  &om  the  labor*  of  our  oriental  scbokra ; 
it  would  not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  gonenil-  after  a  few  nenera- 
tiMiB  would  know  aa  little  of  Greece  and  Rome,  aa  &ey  do  actually  of  China 
aud  Hindooatan.  But  sodi  an  ignoraace  would  be  incalculably  more  to  bo  re- 
gretted. With  the  jtsiatio  mind,  we  hare  no  nearer  conDC<;Bon  or  sympathy 
than  that  which  is  derived  frma  our  common  humanity.  But  th^  niind  of  the 
Qrcck  and  of  the  Boman  ia  in  all  the  oasenttal  points  of  its  eonstilution  oar 
own  ;  and  not  only  so,  bot  It  is  our  own  mind  developed  to  an  eitraordiuarv 
degree  of  perfection.  Wide  aa  ia  the  diflerence  between  us  with  rw^wct  to 
these  physical  inatrumen la  which  minister  to  our  uaeeoranrpleaaures;  aHbougti 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  Btearo-engines,  no  priating-pressea,  no  mariner's 
compaaa,  no  tdescopea,  no  microBcope^  no  gmipowiJer;  yet  in  our  moral  aadpo- 
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Ctioal  Tfew^  in  Sioae  mattera  which  most  detennine  human  dianctw,  thera  !b 
a  perfect  leeembUnce  in  theeo  respecte.  ArigtoUo,  and  Flalo,  and  ThucydidGd, 
and  Cicero,  and  Tadtas,  sre  most  untruly  called  ancient  writers ;  they  are  vi> 
toally  our  own  cooDtrymen  and  coDtemporarice,  but  have  Che  advantage  which 
U  enjoyed  by  intellig«ut  travelers,  that  tlieir  observation  bos  been  oxetciaed  in 
afield  out  <n  tbo  reach  of  common  men;  acd  that  havin);  thus  seen  ta  a  man- 
ner with  our  eyea  what  we  cannot  «ee  for  ourielves,  their  concluNona  are  such 
SB  bear  upon  our  own  circuui^tancea,  while  their  inibrmation  has  all  the  cham 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  moss  of  now  and  pertinent  Hicta,  iUustrativc 
of  the  gr^  scieDOB  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

Now,  vben  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  bo  often  throw  their  Gtsek  and 
Latin  aaide,  and  that  this  very  &ct  shows  the  uselessness  of  their  curly  studies, 
it  is  much  more  Bua  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  of  Qreeco 
and  Roma  would  bo  forgotten,  if  our  system  of  educadan  did  not  keep  up  the 
knowledge  of  it  But  it  by  no  means  ^owa  that  ^gtcm  to  bo  iisolees,  unless 
it  tbUow^that  when  a  man  laid  aside  hiaGreeli  and  Latin  books,  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  from  them.  This,  however,  is  so  far  Qom  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  cluKsical  cduoation  are  least  tangible,  and 
least  appredated  even  by  the  Individual  himself  still  the  mmd  often  retains 
much  of  the  eBbct  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  and 
comparative  comprehenBivenesa  of  its  views  and  notions. 

Ail  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  daflSlcBl  instmctiixi  should  be  senably  ooq- 
dacted ;  ii  requires  that  a  cUsaicaJ  teadier  should  be  Silly  aoquainted  with 
modem  history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Boma.  What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  bo,  called  a  mere  scbolar,  can  not 
poaaibly  communicate  to  hia  pupils  the  main  odvantagesof  a  classical  edvication. 

The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  Tenable,  becauie  without  it  our  knowledge  of 
tiM  present  and  the  t^ure  mast  bo  scanty ;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  pad  b« 
conSnod  wholly  to  itself  i(|  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  apoa  things  around 
us.  It  be  totally  isolated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  mist^ 
nclieasion  as  to  appear  inc^table  of  iUnstrsting  them,  then  indeed  it  t»eoonie« 
little  better  Chan  laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaioi  against  it  may  be 
fbliy  forgiven,— JfiscefloneOTW  Workt,  pp.  348-360. 

Tbe  studies  which  Arnold  introduced  or  developed  at  Hugb^,  were 
not  DUmerous.  The  table  shows  how  promineot  a  place  was  assign- 
ed to  Scriptural  instruction,  iocluding  exegesis  and  church  history; 
beBtdes  which  we  find  history,  modem  as  well  m  Ancient,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  the  modem  languages,  of  which  not  only  French, 
bat  German,  was  taught  Arnold  laid  no  great  stress  upon  any  of 
these  atndies  but  the  first,  the  Scriptural ;  not  that  be  neglected  or 
undervalued  any  of  theni,  but  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  thought  the  introduction  of  such  a  branch  as  modern  his- 
tory, for  example,  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  progress.  The  "iiivorito 
notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information"  was  no  favorite  with 
him.  "  It  is  not  bo  much  an  object,"  he  said,  "  to  ^ve  boys  '  useful 
information,'  as  to  facilitate  their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  account  when  gwned,"  Modem  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  not  to  be  made  much  of  at  the  expense  of  ancient 
history,  or  of  any  other  study  which  was  equally  essential  to  the  end 
in  view,  "  I  assume  it  certflinly,"  be  wrote  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  modem  Unguagea,"  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  case, 
that  boys  at  a  public  school  will  never  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce 
French  well  under  any  circumstances.     But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to 
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read  it  will  be  of  &r  more  um  tban  to  speak  it;  ami  if  tliey  learn  it 
grammaticaltf  aa  a  dead  language,  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they  have 
any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  wilt  be 
able  to  do  it  very  rapidly."  Whether  ne  agree  or  not  with  all  these 
stat«ineDta,  tbey  show  tba  consistency  of  bim  vbo  made  them. 

The  sixth  form  of  tlie  school  was  that  which  Arnold  himself  in- 
Btmcted.  He  taught  tbem  on  the  prindplea  which  be  maintained  for 
the  whole  school.  There  was  no  effort  to  cram  tbem  witli  facta  or 
with  mles,  no  long-winded  discourse  of  any  kind  or  upon  any  sabject. 
If  be  was  lecturing,  he  spoke  to  the  point.  If  he  was  hearing  a  red- 
tatioD,  he  said  as  little  as  possible,  teaching  the  boys  by  questionn 
rather  than  by  explanations,  and  so  keeping  them  at  work  for  them- 
selves- In  neither  case,  however,  was  there  any  thiog  like  an  appear- 
ance of  isolation  or  of  indifference  on  bis  part ;  his  pupils  saw  th.it 
he  was  working  with  them,  and  that  what  he  would  not  do  was  sins- 
ply  working  for  them,  while  tliey  sat  idle.  His  great  aim  waa  to  de- 
velop the  intdlect  of  every  boy,  to  teach  each  one  CTaetly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  independent  so  &r  as  was  desirable.  "  Yon 
come  here  not  to  read,  but  to  leam  how  to  read,"  was  one  of  bis  say- 
ings expressive  of  his  leading  principle  of  instruction.  "I  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  observed,  "  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read 
and  thought  for  himself,"  and  to  enable  every  one  thus  to  read  and 
think  for  himself  was  always  the  grand  object.  "  My  own  lessons 
with  the  sixth  form,"  be  writes  to  an  intininte  friend,  "  are  directed 
DOW,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  furnishing  rules  or  formube  for 
them  to  work  with,  viz.:  rules  to  be  observed  in  translation,  prindples 
of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  vaiy- 
ing  idioms  and  metaphors,  &c. ;  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or 
general  forms,  or  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or  the  eetimating 
the  importance  of  ware,  revolutions,  &c.  This,  together  with  the 
opening,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  knowledge,  by  telling  them  where 
they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a  notion  of  crit- 
icism, not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  tbe  scholars  of  an  earlier  peri- 
od too  often  did, — this  is  what  I  am  laboring  at,  much  more  than 
giving  information." 

We  gladly  give  way  to  his  biographer  to  complete  the  portrwt  of 
Arnold  as  the  teacher  of  the  uxth  form. 

It  hsa  (msd  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  prinaiples  of  KdnostJoD  n  diatioct 
frota  himself,  but  in  proportion  aa  we  Bpproaoh  hia  individual  teaobiBg,  this 
booomea  imprscticsble ;  the  ayatem  ia  lost  in  the  man ;  the  recoUeotioDa  i^  tho 
head-iDsater  of  Itngti]i  are  iDaepamblu  from  the  recollcctioDi  of  the  peraonnl  j^ido 
and  frjead  of  hia  aoiiolara.  Thoy  will  at  once  rocult  thoH  !it(le  traits  nhioh,  how- 
'"to  Ihem  raggtai  s  lively  image  of  hii  white 
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miuner.  The;  wHl  remember  the  glanoe,  nith  which  be  looked  ramd  iu  the  fen- 
Diameuto  of  Bileuos  belbre  the  leeenn  begin,  and  nhieh  seemed  to  apesk  his  sense 
oT  hii  own  pontion  ud  or  thtnn  ^aa,  «a  the  beada  of  ■  gnst  echool ;  the  sUitode 


1  be  elDod,  turomf  over  the  pugea  of  FsoeiolBli'a  L«iiciiQ,  or  V 
Synopais,  with  hii  eye  fixed  upon  the  buy  who  was  psuaiog  to  give  iin  answe    . 
the  well  known  ohsngea  and  of  hii  tohm  ind  tnsDnsr,  so  bithlnll;  repreaentiD!; 


the  feeling  within.  Thejr  will  recolleot  the  plesard  look  and  thu  cheerful 
"  Think  yon,"  wbich  fbl1oM-ed  upon  s  snoceHful  answer  or  tian^lioo;  the  fall 
of  bis  coanlenanoe  with  ita  deepening  seTerity,  the  stem  eleratioD  of  the  ryebrows, 
the  sudden  "Sit  down,"  whioh  followed  npua  the  raTcrse;  the  oourtesy  ind 
almost  deference  to  the  boya,  »  to  his  etjusls  in  ■ooiely,  so  long  sa  there  vim 
nothing  to  distorb  the  fn^dlinea  of  their  relatjm  ;  the  startling  eomeataen  witli 
which  he  would  check  in  a  mODicnt  the  slightest  spprooch  to  lerity  or  imperti- 
nence ;  the  confideDoe  with  which  be  addressed  them  in  his  hdr-yeuily  eihorta- 
tiona :  the  oipressioDS  of  delight  wi^  which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he 
vruald  la;  that  it  waa  a  oonataal  pleasure  to  biui  to  come  into  the  library.  *  * 
Ttie  interest  in  their  work,  which  thia  method  eiclled  in  the  boys,  was  consid- 
er^ly  enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  cren  without  regard  to  hia  general  chnr- 
aoter,  was  inspired  bry  the  qualitiea  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordiosry 
eoorse  of  lesKina,  They  were  conacioaa  of  [whnt  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
nethod  itself)  the  absenoe  of  display,  which  made  it  olear  that  what  he  said 
WW  to  inatmct  them,  not  to  exhitut  hia  own  powera ;  they  oauld  not  but  be  atntck 
by  hia  never  conceallag  difficulliea  and  always  confisaing  ignorance  ;  tuiknowledg~ 
log  mistakes  in  hia  edition  of  Thnoydides,  and  on  Latin  lersei,  matheaiatics  or 
foreign  laogitwes,  appealing  for  help  ur  informalion  to  boys  whmn  he  thought 
better  qualiGed  thfiD  himacff  to  gire  it.  Kren  ss  an  example,  it  was  not  without 
-  t(B  use,  to  witneM  daily  ^e  power  of  combmation  and  eoncentration  on  his  fsToritc 
sabjeota  which  had  marked  bim  eren  from  a  lioy ;  and  which  capeoially  appeared 
in  his  illaalralioDS  of  ancient  by  modern,  and  modem  by  ancient  history.  Thu 
wide  discnrsiTcncBi  with  which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear 
on  each  other ;  the  readiness  with  which  hs  referred  them  to  the  loarces  and 
authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it;  the  cngemeaa  with  wbicli 
he  tracked  them  out  when  nnknown, — taught  them  how  wide  the  fiM  of  knowl- 
edge really  waa.  In  poetry  it  was  almost  impoawble  not  to  oatch  aomething  ct  the 
deliffht  and  almost  fervor,  with  whiuh,  aa  he  oame  to  any  striking  poaaagc,  he 
wonld  hang  orer  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwdling  upon  it  for  the 
mere  plenanre  whiob  every  word  seemed  Eo  give  him.  In  history  or  philosophy, 
events,  sayings,  and  authors  would,  fVom  the  mere  fiict  lliat  he  had  quoted  thetii. 
become  fixed  in  the  memory  of  hia  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries long  atlerward,  which,  bad  they  been  derived  through  another  medium, 
wonld  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  nnfrnitful.  The  vcnr  scantiness  with 
which  he  oocaaionally  dealt  out  bis  knowledge,  when  not  satiafied  Ibal  the  bo]'s 
conld  enter  into  it,  whilat  It  often  provoked  B  half-angry  fueling  ol  disappinnt- 
nient  in  those  who  eagerly  treasured  up  all  that  be  uttored,  left  an  impression 
that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  waa  unexhannted  nnd  unfatbomed,  and  to 
all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double  volne. — Life  and  Correipandenee,  pp.  91, 
03, 91. 

A  closer  relation  than  that  between  the  teacher  and  the  mere  pupil 
eiisted  between  the  head-master  and  hie  sixth  form.  According  tu 
the  common  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  upper 
class  coDstitDted  &  band  of  Bub-mastere,  as  it  vere,  intermediate 
between  their  instructors  and  their  schoolmates,  invested  with  a 
power  "to  bo  exercised  by  them,"  as  Arnold  describes  it,  "over  the 
lower  bojB  for  the  sale  of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst 
the  boys  themselves."  To  enforce  this  power,  certain  raembeis  of  the 
claBs,  called  preepostors,  were  authorised  to  inflict  personal  chastise- 
ment on  ihoee  who  resisted  them.    Against  this  Byst«m,  involving  as 
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it  did  the  custom  of  figgiDg,  (to  which  we  shaU  preMntly  advert,)  a 
v9rj  strong  feeling  had  be«D  aroused  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  removal 
to  Rugby;  and  amongst  the  reforms  which  many  anticipated  from 
him,  none,  perhaps,  was  more  generally  looked  for  than  the  aboiitton 
or  at  anj  rate  the  modification  of  the  aathoritj  vested  in  the  sixth 
form.  He  checked  the  abuses  that  he  discovered,  hut  he  did  no 
more  ;  on  the  contrary  be  maintained  the  system,  ssserting  that  "a 
government  amongst  the  boys  themselvea  being,  necessary,  the  actual 
coDstJtation  c^  public  schools  places  it  in  the  best  poasible  hands." 
But  Arnold  understood  it  as  something  more  than  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. "He  who  wishes  really  to  improve  public  education,"  be  said, 
"  would  do  well  Ut  direct  his  attendoa  to  this  point,  and  to  consider 
how  there  can  be  Jnfiisad  into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as, 
without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest, 
shall  yet  be  so  saperitu'  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fiilly  solved  ihia 
problem.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  oar  great 
public  schools,  there  is  to  he  found  the  best  means  of  answering  it" 
Accordingly  Arnold  employed  the  boys  of  the  aixlh  form  not  only  sa 
aid-de-camps  to  ensure  order  in  the  school,  but  as  missionaries  to 
infuse  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler  purpose.  His  dependence,  to  the 
proper  degree,  on  their  cooperation,  his  making  them  his  fellow- 
workera  and  his  chosen  friends,  was  touching  to  behold.  "  When  I 
have  coD&dence  in  the  sixth,"  he  once  said  to  them,  "  there  is  no  poet 
in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this ;  but  if  they  do  not 
support  me,  I  must  go." 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  of  Arnold's  strongest  reasons  for 
keeping  up  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form, — the  influence  which  the 
exercise  of  it  would  have  upon  its  possessors.  "They  look  upon 
themselves,"  he  said,  "as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  their  position,  acquire  a  manliness  of 
mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely  superior,  generally  speaking,  to 
those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages."  A  precisely  similar  motive  induced  him  to  retain  the 
system  of  &^ng.  "The  discipline,"  he  says,  "to  which  bc^  are 
thus  subjected,  and  the  quickness,  handiness,  thougbtfulness  and 
punctuality,  which  they  learn  from  some  of  the  services  required  of 
them,  are  no  despicable  part  of  education." 

Fagging,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  subjection  of  the  younger  boys  of 
a  school  to  the  elder  ones ;  but  it  is  a  subjection  to  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  upper  class  or  classes. 
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This  WM  not  eiposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold's  view, 
to  abuse  from  their  seoion.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  IB  importBDt  to  distingniBh  racli  seta  of  opprenkm  u  bdacg  pKnerty  to  tlie 
tyatera  of  foggiDg,  from  ■uoh  <■  arue  meruly  rrom  mperior  phjBioa)  force,  and 
oonsequentlf  exivt  M  niDcli,  I  bdiflfe^  a  tlioDHaiiii  timM  more^  ia  those  ■ciiool* 
wbwB  there  ii  do  Ifmi  fa^mig.  For  iailaDoa.  jora  oorrespondenl*  oonipbiiM  of 
tbe  lyrsQiif  practioea  at  WiiMheater  at  bad-time,  "  tomug  in  thu  blanket,  niog 
loea,  bolBt«rinK,  See."  thete,  indeed,  are  moat  c>dioiii  praotiocs,  bat  what  hsTe 
tbey  to  do  wiui  fiigging!  I  l>ar«  known  them  to  eikl  at  priTSte  Hbools,  where 
there  was  no  bsging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
cheater,  where  there  were  two  or  thres  pr»feot>  in  every  chamber,  I  scarcely 
remember  IhvD  to  have  boen  piactioed  at  all  during  the  period  ct  wfaidl  1  oao 
apeak  froin  my  own  eiperienoe.  And  thia  is  nalnra] ;  for  the  boys  who  delight 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  (rideat  in  a  school, 
and  still  has  amonml  lbo»e  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  Mmk  ia  h ; 
they  are  wther  midiHe-eged  Ijoys,  from  fonrteen  to  siileea,  or  suoh  older  boys  as 
Derec  dietiiignish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  &ggiaff,  ■ad  by  that  only,  restrained  fh>m  abasing  Ibar 
aize  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  joor  oorteipondenl  mentions, 
snob  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  Arc,  arise  so  lar  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  ill-regulsled,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  bcjs  to  exact 
aervioes  whioh  otherwise  would  be  eiaotod  merely  by  tbe  strongest  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  most  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  walcbed,  or  it  will  sorely  be  guilty  cj  sbusea.  Those 
menin]  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  tbe  juniurs  at  Winchester,  were  oi^ 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  servants  was  s»  eiceedtngly  insnffi- 
oient,  and  the  aoconunadatioiis  of  the  boys  in  many  partionlars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  eleso  the  boys^  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wnit  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerfol  among  Ihem,  whether  the  power  bo  natural  or  artiScial,  wiU 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  hut  supply  Che  proper  Bttendinee, 
and  all  this  oensce  immedintely.  There  will  remain  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balls  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &<s.,  whloli 
servants  uudaubtedly  osu  not  be  expected  nlwsys  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  10  that  geueiil  authority  vest*]  in  tbe  boys  of  the  highest  form.  Thoy 
beloDg  to  ibat  general  anthorily,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due  ; 
but  if  there  were  no  suoh  anlhority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  from 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  tiict,  that  If  you  have  two  or  three 
hnndred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  (here  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  sll  other  societies,  hd^  others  to  obey ;  the  only  difiercucs  is, 
that  the  present  system  Rrit  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  beat  hands;  and, 
■eoondly,  by  rccogniiing  it  as  legal,  ia  br  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  oould  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  d(aninioa 
of  Che  stronger  over  the  weaker. — MitctUaaaotii  Warki,  pp.  3T4,  3T5. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  preceding  defence  of  fagging 
has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  fiogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  oorporeal  pnnishnKut  for  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  noC  only  nncalled  for,  bat  ahsolately  fo  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
oonlse  most  desirable  that  all  puaishment  shonld  be  superseded  by  the  foree  of 
moral  motives;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  thin  is  prsotioable.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  floggmg  are  the  wisdom  aad  the  dnhr  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  oorporeal  punishment  inflicted  maj  he,  and  in  &ct  has 
been,  in  mca^  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  Bot 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  pnnishmsnt  by  leesening  tbe  amount  of  fanlts,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  baits  are  committed,  the  ptmishment  ought  not  lo 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  Coward  impressing  on  a  hoy's  mind  the  natnral  imperfectness  and  sob- 
ordination  of  his  condition,  Uiat  his  fMiIts  and  the  state  of  his  oharaoter  being 
different  from  what  they  are  in  after  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 
'  or  til*  iounul  of  Eduesiloo,  for  wblcb  Arnold  wuvrlUnf. 
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ba  difierant  uIbo,  lest  b;  Buy  racaiu  he  ihoold  nnitc  ^  ptide  attd  idt-iinportaDoe 

of  manhood  with  a  boy'i  moral  i  iiiiliniiiina  >iiil  low  Qokiooiof  monl  reapoDaibiUtf . 
Tba  b«D-idpal  oT  nIiooI  diacipline,  with  regard  to  Joiuig  boya,  would  appear  b> 
ba  thii  j  that  whilit  oorporeal  pmualimeDt  wai  ratted  on  pnndple  u  G1J7  an- 
■weriDg  tu,  and  markiag  the  naturally  inferior  Mala  oT,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
talleotnally,  and  thererote  a  oonreying  do  peaoliar  degndstion  to  penwns  in  nuh 
a  itate,  wa  should  cheroh  and  enooiirage  to  tha  ntmoit  all  attempta  made  by  (be 
■STeral  boys  aa  individual!  lo  eacapa  froai  the  natural  paniahment  o(  Ihair  ago  by 
rUng  aboTfl  ita  natanlly  low  tons  of  prioaiple.  While  we  loid  them  that,  ta 
baJDf;  boya,  tbey  vere  not  d^^ded  by  being  puniahed  aa  boya,  we  ahonld  tdl 
them  alao,  that  in  pn^iortion  an  we  law  them  trying  to  antidpate  tb«r  age  morally, 
ao  w«  abwild  dalig&t  tu  anticipate  it  alao  in  oar  treatment  of  tliem  penonally ;  that 
OTBty  approach  to  tha  ateadineea  of  principle  ahowD  in  manhood  ahonld  be 
OtHWideced  H  fpTiDg  a  claim  to  the  reepeatubility  of  maahood ;  that  we  ahould  bo 
delighted  to  forget  the  iuleriority  of  (heir  age,  aa  they  labored  to  leaMD  thdr 
monl  and  intelleotaal  infertority.  This  woold  be  a  dlaoipliae  tmly  generona  and 
wlte,  in  one  word,  tmly  Chriatian^  maliiiig  an  inoruaae  of  dignity  the  certain 
oauoquenoa  of  increaaed  virtnoog  efibrt,  bat  giving  no  oonntenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  whioh  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  eqnal,  while  it 
oheriehca  all  the  careleaaoeaa,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  aclfiah  principle  of  a  alave. 
—MUceUaneeui  Work;  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retftined,"  sap 
Araold'a  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenaes  such  aa 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  pTflctice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  lo  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it." 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  bead-master.  It  Is  so  true  a  picture  of  Arnold's 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  eztracb. 

"  Tbat'a  the  libmry  door,"  aaid  Eaat  in  a  wUcper,  pnahing  Tom  forward.  IImi 
acnmd  of  merry  voioaa  and  laughter  came  from  iritbin,  and  lua  first  bcaitalinK 
knock  waa  unanswered.  But  at  the  aeoond,  the  doctor'a  voice  said  "  Come  in," 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  othera  behind  him,  aidled  into  tha 

The  doctor  looked  ap  from  his  task ;  ho  waa  working  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  botlom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lince  of  whioh  he  waa  no  danbl  faahion- 
ing  on  the  model  of  one  of  Nioioa'  galieya.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
ohildren  -,  the  candle*  burnt  brightly  on  a  large  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  booki  and  papen,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  tha  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  ao  kindly  aad  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  ■  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  ao&.  Tic 
doetOT  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  oBaliog  onriona  and  ammed  glancn 
■t  the  three  young  soareorows. 

"  WcJI,  my  little  fellowa,"  began  tha  doctor,  drawing  lumaelf  np,  with  bii  back 
to  the  Ere,  the  cbiael  in  one  hand  and  hia  ooat-taiU  in  the  other,  and  hia  eye 
twinkling  aa  he  looked  them  over ;  "  what  makes  you  wi  late  I" 

"  Please,  air,  we've  been  out  liig-mde  Hare-and -hounds,  and  !ort  our  way." 

"  Hah  1  you  oonldn't  keep  np,  I  anppoee  ?" 

"  Well,  air,"  sud  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  that  the  doctor  ahonld  think 
lightly  of  his  rnnning  powcra,  "  wo  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  ihen^" 

*'  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  aa  the  pttiOil 
condition  of  Baat'a  garments  waa  fully  revealed  to  him. 

"  iW's  the  fall  I  got,  nr,  in  the  read,  said  East,  looking  down  at  himself;  "  th« 
Old  Pig  oame  by—" 

"  The  wbnt  T"  aaid  the  doctor. 
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"The  Oifwa  ooMb,  mr,"  aphiua  B«]l. 

"  Hah  1  jeu,  the  Regahior,"  Mid  Uw  doctor. 

"And  1  iDmbled  on  my  boe,  (rriDg  lo  get  np  behind,"  irent  on  l!Mt 

"  Toa're  not  burl,  I  hope,"  Mid  t^  doolor. 

"Oh  no,  dr." 

"  Well,  now,  nm  np  itairt,  tSl  Ihrea  of  jon,  and  get  olean  thinga  dd,  and  llien 
ten  the  hoDMkeeper  to  give  yon  (ome  tot  Ton'ra  too  yonng  to  trf  mch  kmg 
mu.    Let  Wamer  know  I're  leen  yoo.    Good  night.'' 

"  Good  night,  nr."  And  away  aouttlsd  the  three  bojra  in  high  g]ee. — School 
Dayt  at  Rugby,  pp.  138,  ISB. 

There  viu  one  reform  in  the  way  of  discipline,  on  which  Arnold 
was  resolved  from  the  outset  It  was  the  introduction,  ai  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  in  his  private  instruction 
at  Laleham,  with  regnrd  to  the  admission  and  retention  of  pupils. 
How  far  he  carried  this  out,  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  boys  to 
I^<ig^yi  is  not  altogether  clear  in  his  writings,  or  in  the  writings  con- 
cerning  him.  But  we  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  he  would 
nerer  retain  a  pupil  whose  stay  in  the  school  he  considered  inadvisa- 
ble for  the  pupil  himsielf,  or  for  his  fellow  pupils.  It  was  not  merely 
expulsion  for  serious  oflsnses  ;  this  existed  at  Rugby  before  Arnold's 
time.  His  reform  consisted  in  removing  a  boy  on  grounds  hitherto 
considered  objectionable,  bntnotso  much  so  as  to  permit  his  dismis' 
sal ;  what  others  would  have  done,  bad  they  been  bold  enough  or 
earnest  enough,  Arnold  did, — here  was  his  reform.  It  might  be  a 
case  where  the  interests  of  the  boy  removed,  were  alone  coosidered  ; 
it  bdng  deemed  desirable,  simply  on  his  own  account,  that  he  should 
bo  educated  under  different  inflncnccs.  Or  it  might  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  school,  or  of  two  or  three  in  it,  that  some  boy,  whether  gnilty 
or  not  of  great  wrong  doing,  was  dismissed,  in  contradiction  of  all 
precedent,  before  Arnold  made  precedents  of  his  own.  He  did  not 
pursue  this  system  without  exciting  remonstrance,  and  more  than 
remonstrance ;  but  be  persisted,  declaring  that  "till  a  man  learns  that 
the  first,  second  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  is  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school  will  never  be  what  it 
might,  and  what  it  ought  to  be." 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Arnold  to  pass  by  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  assistant  teachers.  One  of  his  nobleet  reforms 
was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  under  masters  from  that  of  little 
better  than  menials  to  that  of  trusted  and  honored  sssodatea  in  in- 
struction. He  increased  their  salaries,  exalted  their  services;  estab- 
lishing an  nlU^ther  new  connection  between  them  and  the  boys 
under  their  charge,  and  giving  them  all  the  credit  that  they  deserved, 
never  engrossing  it  for  himself,  but  ratlier  rejoicing  when  it  waa  bo 
entirely  theira,  that  boys  came,  as  he  thought,  to  receive  their  in- 
structions rather  than  his  own.     "I  am  more  and  more  thankful,"  is 
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the  language  attributed  to  one  of  them,  "erery  day  of  my  life,  that 
I  came  here  U>  be  under  him."  "  I  think,"  he  wrot«  himself,  "  I  have 
a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  [fw  a  vacant 
masterahip,]  snd  it  is  ray  great  object  to  get  here  a  society  of  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanlj,  and  active  men,  who  may  pennanently  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  school."  Admirable  as  Arnold  was  in  many  respects, 
he  was  in  none  more  admirable  than  in  thia  oonsideraUon  for  his  aa- 
eistauts;  in  none,  certainly,  was  he  more  different  from  the  great 
majority  of  priudpals,  who,  if  they  really  regard  their  subordinatea 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  instruments  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, do  themselvee  gross  iojustice.  Simple  policy  ought  to  teach 
them  better;  simple  honesty  ought  to  open  their  hands  and  tiieir 
hearts  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  are  wout  so  much  to  wrong. 

With  this,  w«  close  our  ail  too  rapid  sketches  of  Arnold  as  the 
head-master  of  Rugby  school.  Bat  out  account  of  him  as  a  teacher 
is  by  no  means  complete.  Kugby  was  not  the  solitary  sphere  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  education.  If  it  had  been,  his  labgra  in  it 
might  have  been, nay,  would  have  been,  less  effective  than  they  were; 
an  activity  like  his  would  have  been  wasted  rather  thaiLconcentratedf 
by  being  pent  up  within  a  single  channel. 

It  was  about  midway  in  his  Rugby  career  that  he  was  offered  by 
government  a  fellowsliip  in  the  Senate  of  the  London  University. 
His  acceptance  of  the  office  was  shortly  followed  by  a  notice  of  bis 
intentiun  to  propose  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  should  include 
the  Scriptures.  Without  this,  he  maintained  the  University  woukl 
have  no  claim  to  be  called  a  Christian  institution.  But  with  it,  othera 
maintained,  the  charter  of  the  University  which  provides  for  the 
admission  of  all  dcoomi nations,  will  be  violated ;  the  institution  will 
at  once  become  sectarian.  Arnold  did  not  give  way  ;  bnt  on  a  point 
of  so  much  moment,  he  must  speak  for  himself: 

I  have  no  wish  to  tave  Dwe™  in  Divinity  oonferred  by  the  LoodoD  TJni»enuly 
or  to  have  a  'Dieological  faculty :  I  am  quite  ooatcnt  wilh  Degnet  hx  Ann. 
But  tbea  let  us  nDdtTBtanil  what  Arts  arv. 

U  Artf  mean  merely  ]og\a,  or  ((nuninar,  or  nrithntetio,  or  nataral  Bcioncc,  then 
rf  conne  a  degree  in  Arts  implies  nothing  whatever  as  to  a  man's  moral  jndg- 
ment  or  prinoipies.  Bat  open  the  deiiuition  a  little  farther, — iaelnde  poetry,  or 
hiWory,  or  mors]  philosophy, — and  you  enoroech  unnToidably  on  the  domain  of 
moral  ednoation  ;  and  moiil  education  nan  not  be  wparated  from  i«tigiDi»  edaca- 
tion,  anleas  people  have  the  old  inpcratitioui  notion  at  reli^n,  either  that  it 
idatealo  rilea  and  oeremoaiea,  or  to  certain  siMtroCt  and  an  practical  trutha.  Bnt, 
■neauiDg  by  Religion  what  the  Goapd  teaches  one  to  mean  by  it,  it  is  nothiDg 
DHHe  DOT  len  than  a  aystom  directing  and  inSncncing  oar  coodoct,  priaciplei,  and 
fedtngi,  and  profeaung  to  do  this  with  sovereign  authority,  and  most  efficaciona 
infloenae.  If  then  I  enter  on  the  domain  of  moral  knowledge,  I  am  thereby  on 
the  domain  of  rellgiona  knowledge  ;  and  the  only  qnestion  is,  what  religion  am  I 
to  fellow  I  If  I  tJte  no  notice  of  the  authority  and  inflnenoes  of  Christianity,  I 
unavoidably  taiie  a  view  of  maD'B  liftiand  prtnoip!«a  from  which  they  ore  excloded, 
that  is,  a  view  which  acknowlcdgca  some  other  authority  and  influenoc, — it  may 
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be  c^  unie  other  reBgion,  or  of  Mine  pbiloaophy,  or  of  mere  oofflmon  qdolon  or 
iiutiDol  i — but,  in  any  om,  I  hsre  one  of  the  msny  view*  of  Ij7e  and  oondttct, 
which  it  waa  the  verf  pnrpoae  of  CbrJrt'i  coming  into  the  world  to  exdnde. 
And  how  oan  any  Chriitian  man  lend  hiiiiRelf  to  the  propagating  or  lanotiDntiig  a 
ayatem  of  moral  kaowjpdge  whioh  aammea  that  Chrial't  law  is  DM  our  nde,  net 
Hl>  promiwa  odt  motire  of  action  t  His,  then,  ia  my  prinoiptt,  that  moral 
■tadiea  Dot  baaed  on  CbriatiBinty  man  be  niudu'Iatiaa,  and  therefore  are  anch,aa  { 
can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  a*  thlly  tm  yon  can  do,  that  the  UmT«rnty  ahonld 
inclndfl  Christiana  of  erery  denomi nation  wKhont  the  allglitest  distlnetloti.  The 
ditTerencf*  between  Chriat'ian  and  Christian  are  not  moral  difli^rencee,  except 
Bocidenlslly ;  and  that  ia  what  I  meant  in  that  panage  In  the  Church  Reform 
Pamphlet  wbieh  yoo,  in  oommon  with  mray  others,  haTe  taken  in  a  seDic  which 
I  shottid  wholly  diatjaim.  An  Cnitanan,  aa  such,  is  a  Christian  ;  that  is,  if  a 
man  follows  Christ's  law  and  belloTe*  His  words  aooording  to  hia  ooDsoientloiia 
■enae  of  th«r  menDing,  ha  is  a  Christian ;  and,  though  I  may  thinlc  be  under- 
Btanda  Christ's  words  amlM,  yet  that  it  a  qnestion  of  interpretation,  and  no  more  ; 
the  porpoae  of  bla  heart  and  mind  Is  to  obey  and  be  gnided  by  Christ,  and  there- 
fore Iw  la  a  Cbristim].  Bntl  believe, — if  I  err  m  to  the  matier  of  fact  I  shall 
greatly  reji^os, — that  UnitaTianisni  happens  to  contain  many  persons  who  ere 
<Hily  Unttariana  n^tiTely,  at  not  baing  TriDitarians ;  and  1  qncation  whether 
these  follow  Christ  with  enough  of  rinoerity  and  obedience  to  entitle  them  to  be 
called  ChriitiaiiB. 

Then  oom«a  the  qncatkn  of  practicability.  Here  undoubtedly,  I  am  met  at  a 
diaadiantage,  became  Ihewhde  tendency  of  the  laal  century,  and  of  mens'  minds 
now,  is  to  shan  aU  iMtioDa  of  oMnprehennon  |  and  as  the  knot  was  onue  cnt  by 
persecation,  so  it  )a  to  be  c«t  now  by  toleration  and  omiisinn. 

Bittitis  an  experiment  nndoobtedly  worth  trying,  whelh or  for  the  atdce  of  op- 
holding  tha.  Cbriatian  character  of  oar  Univenity,  wo  onght  not  to  venture  on 
gronod,  new  Indeed  in  England,  jnrt  at  present,  bnt  which  ia  of  the  very  eseence 
of  true  Christianity.  With  all  Christiana  except  Roman  Catbolios  the  conne  Is 
plain,  namdy  to  examine  eTory  candtdaia  for  a  Dt^rce  in  one  of  the  Ocapels  and 
one  of  the  ^iitlea  out  of  tha  Greek  Testament  I  would  ask  of  erery  man  the 
preiions  qneition,  "  To  what  denomination  of  Christiana  do  yon  belong  V  and 
aooording  to  bis  anawer,  1  would  specially  armd  touching  oa  those  points,  on 
which  I  as  a  Chnrchman  diSered  from  him.  1  should  probably  *ay  to  him  aloud, 
if  the  eiamination  were  pnbKo,  "  Now  I  know  that  yen  and  J  diC^  on  such  and 
anch  points,  and  therefore  1  shall  not  touch  on  them ;  but  we  hare  a  great  deal 
mwa  OB  which  we  agree,  and  therefore  1  may  ask  yon  so  and  ao."  With  the 
Roman  Calholiea  there  might  be  a  difficully,  because  thi>y  might  posaihly  object  to 
being  eaamiiMd  bj  beretica,  or  in  the  Scriptarea ;  bnt  if  so,  where  would  be  the 
diffnnlty  of  adding  a  Cstholio  to  the  number  ri  Fellows,  on  pnrpcse  for  this  ob- 
ject I  or  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  requiring  fWim  the  candidate,  being  a 
Catholic,  a  certificate  of  profieicQcy  in  religions  knowledge  thim  his  own  Priest 
or  Bishop  t — Life  and  Comfpvninci,  pp.  304,  305. 

Some  tnonUiB  after  tbe  date  of  tliia  tetter,  Arnold  carried  a  resola- 
tion  throagh  the  Univeraity  Senate,  "  Thnt,  ar  a  general  rule,  the 
candidates  for  the  D^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  shall  pass  an  eiami- 
nation, either  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  the  original  Greet,  and  also  in  Scripture  History."  This,  though 
a  partial  examination  in  the  Scriptures,  and  one  that  was  to  be  held 
only  "as  a  general  rule,''  eicited  such  opposition,  bothfrom  dissenters 
and  from  the  goveniraent,  that  it  was  repealed  in  two  months'  time, 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  reeolation  to  the  effect  that  candidates  for 
degrees  might,  if  they  thought  proper,  pass  an  examination  "  in  the 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New,  and  in  Scripture  History,"    Not  long  afterward,  Arnold,  baring 
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fuled  to  secure  an^  degree  of  respect  for  the  eiaminatioii,  even  as 
proposed,  resigned  his  place  io  the  Senale. 

Throe  years  later,  m  the  latter  half  of  1841,  he  received  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  gladly  accepted,  the  Regiua  professorBhip  of  Ifod- 
eni  History,  at  Oxford.  "  I  cBogfat,"  he  writea,  "  at  any  cqtportsiuty 
of  being  connected  again  with  Oxford.  •  •  •  In  short  there  is 
nothing  which  tLe  government  could  have  given  me,  that  wonid  have 
suited  all  my  wishes  so  well."  We  mnBt  turn  to  his  biographer,  &t 
once  the  eye  witness,  the  pupil,  and  the  friend,  for  an  account  of 
Arnold's  entrance  upon  his  new  labors  : 

On  tbe  Sod  of  Deoembcr  heentflred  on  bia  Profenorl«]  dati**,  by  deliioring 
bit  Inaujfiiral  Leotum.  Dia  •cboul  work  not  pennitting  him  to  ba  •bwnt  mive 
duo  one  whole  day,  be  left  Rugby  witb  Mn.  Arnold,  Tery  early  in  the  moraing, 
and  oocopying  himself  ^m  the  time  it  became  li^C  in  knkinff  over  the  aoboot 
ei^roiaea,  reached  Oxfurd  at  noon.  The  day  had  been  kK^ed  forward  to  with 
iMger  eipectidoD,  and  tbe  nanal  lectore  roonu  in  tbe  ClareDdon  Buildioga  beine 
uuble  to  oontiiiD  the  crowdi  that,  to  the  noinber  of  roar  or  Bre  btmdred,  flowed 
to  hear  him,  Uie  "  Theatre  "  wsa  used  for  the  ocosuon ;  and  there,  It*  wh^ 
area  and  lower  galleriea  entirely  Giled,  tbe  ProTeHor  rose  fTom  bit  plaoe,  anudst 
IbQ  hi|;he«t  TTniiornty  aatbuntiat  in  their  oSoial  shUb,  and  in  that  olear  manly 
Toice,  wbicb  ao  loog  reloioed  its  hold  oa  the  memory  of  tbose  wbo  beard  it, 
befmn,  amidit  deop  aileDoe,  the  opening  words  of  hia  iDanfaral  Lectnre... 

Brea  to  an  {adin^rent  ■pectatio',  it  mnit  have  been  atriking,  anudat  the'  ueneral 
decay  of  the  profe«orisl  tyatem  in  Oxford,  and  at  the  time  when  the  □amber  of 
hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  atudenti,  to  aee  a  Chair,  in  itaelf  one  of 
the  moat  important  in  the  place, — bnt  wbicb,  (ram  the  InGnnilioe  of  tbe  late  Fn>- 
feaor,  had  been  practioally  vaoant  fur  nearly  twenty  yeara, — filled  st  but  by  a 
man  wbosa  very  look  and  manner  bespoke  a  geoini  and  eneim  oapable  of  dl*' 
ohar^ng  its  duties  u  they  had  nerer  been  diaohai^ed  before  ;  SM  at  that  moment 
oominanding  an  andienoe  nnprecedeated  in  the  range  of  acadMnnal  memory  :  the 
oppreasiTe  atmo^bere  of  oonlroveray,  banging  at  that partiotUar period  ao  heavily 
OD  tbe  UniTeraily,  was  felt  at  IcMt  fuc  the  time  to  be  anddenly  bidien  ;  and  Ihi; 
whole  place  to  bare  reoeived  an  element  of  fraahntas  and  vigor,  nch  •■  in  tlie 
oonrse  of  tbe  lertore  iCsuIf  be  deacribed  in  hie  akelch  of  the  renovation  of  lh« 
wom-oDt  generations  of  the  Boman  empire  by  the  now  life  and  energy  of  thi: 
Tenlonie  racea.  Bnt  to  many  of  bia  andienoe  Ibere  was  the  yet  deeper  interact 
of  l^n  listening  to  that  well  known  voioe,  and  gaiing  on  diat  weU-known  fMe, 
in  the  reUtion  oF  pupils  to  their  teacher,~-flf  aeong  him  at  last,  »Her  jreart  of 
mieapprebeniilon  and  obloquy,  itaad  in  bis  proper  plaoe,  in  his  profoaaorial  robct, 
and  receive  a  iribale  of  respect,  bo  marked  and  *o  general  in  hia  own  bctored 
Oxford,~of  bearing;  him  unfold  with  oharaotcristio  delight,  the  Ireasaresof  his 
brorite  etody  of  bietory,  and  with  an  emotion,  the  more  touohing  for  its  lran«pa- 
rent  einoeritjr  and  edmplicity,  declare,  "  how  deeply  he  vsloed  the  printer  of 
addressing  bia  aadience  as  one  of  tbo  Profenors  of  Oilbrd," — how  ''  there  wns 
no  privilege  whifh  he  more  valued,  no  pnblic  reward  or  honor  which  (onld  be  to 
him  BO  welcome."* — Lift  and  Conttpondtnet ;  pp.  4S5,  496. 

Two  months  later,  he  resumed  his  proi^orial  duties,  by  reading 
eight  lectures,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  his  Inaugural  were 
conudered  with  greater  details  and  more  varions  points  of  view,  A 
few  extracts  from  the  conrse  will  throw  as  much  light  as  the  limits 
of  onr  article  allow,  upon  its  own  chand^r,  and  npon  that  of  the 
lectures  which  were  then  expected  to  follow. 

*  InsDfunl  L«clnrt,  p.  SO,  AtuiMsn  tdlthm. 
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the  bent  and  BpeedJert  method  of  discoTaring  and  extrsatiiic  it 
two  things  nay  be  done  once  for  M;  bit  the  aeooad  mart  be  hia  habitaal 
nnplofuient,  the  bmlnen  irf  hii  pTofetBOriBl  life.  I  am  ■)□«,  therefora,  not  to  St- 
tmnpt  10  enter  upon  the  aeoond,  but  ki  botov  my  sttentioD  upon  the  fint :  I  mnat 
tiytoalate  whatlathetreonireto  be  found,  by  a  learch  into  the  reoorda  of  history  ; 
if  w«<!«nnatb«Mtiafiellhat  it  is  thnndant  and  moat  valtiable,  we  shall  oareBute 
to  b«  Inatmoted  bow  to  gain  it. 

Hia  br  then  w«  aeem  to  have  pnxieeded  in  our  outline  of  the  oooiae  of  read- 
ing to  be  pnrsned  by  the  historic^  student.  It  haa  oombined  at  present  two 
pouts,  a  foil  knowledge  of  the  ptrtienlar  period  which  we  obooH  to  study,  m  de- 
rived from  a  geDeisl  aoqnsintance  with  its  contemporary  literature,  and  then  what 
I  may  call  a  knowledge  of  its  boaringa  with  respect  to  other  ard  later  periods, 
and  not  ieait  with  respect  to  onr  own  times ;  that  is  to  say,  how  ancceeding  ago 
have  jndmj  of  it,  how  fiic  their  sympathiee  have  gone  along  witb  its  own  in  ad- 
miring wbal  it  admired  ;  and  as  colk-ctc^  from  this  judgment,  how  far  it  colored 
the  times  which  Followed  it ;  In  other  words,  what  part  it  has  played  toi  good  or 
ftw  evil  in  tbe  great  drama  of  tba  world'i  bislory  ;  what  of  its  influenoo  Ms  aar- 
viTed  and  what  has  perished.  And  he  who  haa  so  studied  and  so  understood  one 
period,  deeerrea  the  praise  generally  of  understanding  tflstory.  For  Co  know  all 
history  aotaally  is  Impovible  I  our  object  abould  Im  to  poBMn  the  power  of 
knowing  any  portion  of  history  which  we  wiah  to  learn,  at  a  Istf  coat  of  labor 
and  wilh  br  greater  certainty  irf  suooess  than  belong  to  other  men.  Fca  Ire 
our  c»refiil  study  of  some  one  period,  wo  haie  icamt  ■  method  of  proceed  ing  w  I  Ui 
bH  I  so  l}iat  if  we  op^a  any  history,  ita  faots  at  once  iall  into  their  proper  plai^,  in- 
dicating their  cansat,  iDi|riying  Uieir  oonsequenoea ;  we  haTS  guned  alao  a  measure 
of  thdr  Tolne,  teaohing  ui  what  are  productive,  and  what  are  barren,  what  will 
aombine  witb  other  laota,  and  eetablisb  and  iHnstrate  a  truth,  and  what  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  are  isolated,  of  no  worth  in  themaelves.and  leading  (o 
nothing,  Tfals  will  be  sUt  more  apparent,  when  we  come  to  eiamine  more  care- 
fblly  our  student's  process  in  mastering  the  history  of  any  one  period  ;  fbr  hith- 
erto, yoa  will  obsetre,  I  have  aaid  nothing  of  the  diffienltiea  or  queetions  which 
will  oocnr  to  him  In  his  reading;  I  have  only  amd  generally  what  he  shoald  read. 

And  our  object  will  be  to  encleaTor  to  repreeent  toontMlves  theEnglandof  tha 
Iburteenlb  century.  To  represent  it,  if  we  can,  eren  in  its  outward  aapect ;  tori 
mh  not  think  that  the  changes  in  the  Buo  of  thecounlry  are  beneath  the  nolico 
of  history ;  nbM  toppUed  &e  place  of  the  landacapo  which  is  now  so  ^miliar  lit 
oi  i  what  it  was  before  five  hundred  yean  <tf  what  I  may  call  the  wear  and  (ear 
of  bomon  dominion ;  when  cnltiralian  had  scarcely  ventiired  beyond  the  Talleys, 
ta  the  low  tnnny  ^pea  of  tba  ueighboriiw  hills ;  and  whole  tracts  now  swsnning 
with  inhabitanta,  were  a  wide  soliMde  irf  forest  or  of  moor.  To  represent  it  abii 
ia  its  institntions,  and  its  itata  of  society  ;  and  brlher,  in  its  indiridnal  men  and 
in  their  aotioai ;  fbr  I  woald  nerer  wish  the  reanlla  of  history  to  be  separated 
from  hWory  itself:  the  great  events  of  past  limes  require  to  be  represented  no 
IcM  than  inslitutions,  or  manners,  or  bmldings,  or  scenery  :  we  must  listen  to  the 
■tir  of  gathering  war  ;  we  mnst  follow  onr  two  Edwarda,  the  aeoond  and  third,  on 
their  CDterprises  visited  with  such  diffcrcut  fortune  ;  we  moat  be  present  al  the 
roots  and  flight  of  Bannockbom,  and  at  the  triomph  of  Crecr.  Finally, 
we  must  remember  also  not  so  to  trsnsport  oorselrca  into  the  fbartecnth  oenCary  an 
to  forget  that  we  belong  really  lothe  nineteenth  ;  that  here,  and  not  there,  lie  oar 
duties ;  that  the  harvest  gathered  in  the  Gelds  of  the  past,  ia  to  be  brought  borne 
fbr  the  oaa  of  the  preaenL— Lecliire*  on  Medem  HUtery ;  pp.  S6, 1 12,  39S. 

We  gladly  recur  to  the  biographer  for  &d  account  of  tba  work 
which  Arnold  proposed  to  liiinMlf  as  ProfesBOr  of  Modern  Ilistory. 

Having  made  this  inboduotinn  to  his  Profcasoriai  datieB,he  fell  that  Ihoae  da- 
ties  Ihemselvee  were  yet  to  begin.  Their  details,  of  course,  were  not  yel  Rxed  in 
his  own  mind,  or,  so  fiur  as  they  were  contemplated  by  him,  would  have  been  open 
to  snhacqnait  modifioations.  But  tbnr  general  outline  had  already  aMomed  a 
dejinite  shape.    Bolmg  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  his  visits  most  necessarily  hare 
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biMD  ooDfioed  lo  liUl«  mon  than  tbree  weaks  every  ye*r,  ■  diaadnDttge  wUch 

uemed  lohim  mBOine  meaauTe  aoniiterbaUuced  bjthe  ioflueiice  aDdopportDiiitiea 
of  bis  Illation  as  Leai-muter  of  h  greti  public  sohoid.  During  theae  pniods, 
whloh  woQid  h«?e  been  extended  after  hi*  relirement  from  Rngby,  he  intended  to 
^re  bii  regular  coar«e  of  lucturea,  which  wera  naturaUy  the  cbief,  but  not  in  his 
indgDieDt  the  only  dnty  of  biiolEco.  It  was  hii  bope  to  eidCe  a  greater  iotereet 
in  hutory  gencndly  than  existed  in  the  UDlversity  ;  and  wilii  a  liewto  this  it  bad 
been  bii  inlenlion,  wbon  Ent  he  aooepted  the  chair, — an  intention  wbiob  WBarab- 
■equeotly  suspended  during  the  reoonniilenition  erf'  tbo  Statnlcs  of  the  PTcfr^oe- 
ship, — to  devoto  the  salary,  so  long  as  be  remained  at  Rngby,  to  the  fonndalion  of 
■oholarships  in  Modem  IlJstory,  Eren  of  the  lectnrca  themaolveB,  as  of  hia 
aohool  lessona  at  Rngby,  be  felt  tbM  "  they  may  anist  our  eflbrta,  but  can  in  do 
w«^  supoisedo  them."  And,  acoocdingly,  in  the  last  lecture  he  mentioned  tha 
vnrioos  anthoritiea  connected  with  iLa  subject  of  his  intended  conrse  Sbt  the  next 
year,  in  "  the  hope  that  manyniigbt  thns  cooperata,  and  by  their  separate  re- 
■eorchca  collect  what  no  one  man  oould  liaie  odlected  alone  ;"  knowing  that  if 
"  any  one  shall  learn  any  thing  from  me,  he  may  be  sure  olao  that  be  may  impart 
tomething  to  me  in  rclura,  of  wbicb  I  was  Ignorant." 

And  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  belonging  to  him,  not  incre1y,>B 
a  lecturer  in  history,  but  as  one  of  the  Froleaeorial  body  in  Oxford,  lo  the  insist 
which  he  sheutd  gain  into  the  feelings  of  the  place,  to  the  inflneocc  which  be 
might  eierciso  by  intercourse  with  the  younger  atndenls,  and  to  the  share  which 
he  might  lake  amoDEst  the  leading  members  of  the  Univeni^,  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  acme  of  ihoae  academicsl  changes  which  he  had  long  bad  nt  heart 
Nor  did  he  oTsrlook,  in  the  existing  (tale  of  Oiibrd,  the  importance  of  his  station 
•a  a  counterpoise  to  what  he  believed  to  be  its  eril  tendencies,  though  at  the  some 
lime  it  was  in  full  sincerity  that  be  assured  hie  audience,  in  hit  porting  address  to 
them,  "  lie  must  be  of  a  diSbrent  constitution  from  mine,  nho  can  wisb,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duly  in  our  common  Uaireruty,  lo  embitter  onr  academicat 
itodies  with  controversy,  tooicita  angry  feelingi  in  a  place  where  be  his  never 
met  tvith  any  thing  but  kindness,  a  place  conaected  in  his  mind  with  recolicotioas, 
wnciationi,  and  actual  feelings,  the  moat  prized  and  the  most  deligblflil." 

With  regard  to  Ibe  subject  of  bis  lecturea,  it  was  hia  intended  to  dellier  a 

! 'early  course  of  at  least  ei^btieclurea,  in  which  be  was  (o  endeavor  to  do  for  Eng- 
i>h  History,  what  Gniiot  in  hi*  lecturea  on  (he  civiljiation  of  Franca  had  beguo 
fur  Freneli  History.  Uis  first  design  had  been,  ai  has  already  appeared,  to  have 
atarted  wilb  the  15ili  century.  But  upon  its  being  repreMnted  lo  him  that  thia 
could  hardly  bo  taken  aa  a  fair  repreaentation  of  the  middle  ages,  he  linally  re- 
aclved  on  the  plan  nbich  he  announced  in  his  last  lecture,  of  oommencing  nith 
the  14th  century,  sot  as  bang  equally  with  tbe  13th  century  a  oomplcte  speeimcD 
of  the  system  in  Europe  generally^  bot  aa  being  tbe  period  in  which  English  in- 
alitutions  and  characters  first  aoqmre  any  eapeeial  interest,  and  so  more  fitted  lor 
tbe  design  (rf  his  own  lootnrea. 

In  Ibesc  auccessive  courses  bawonld  have  been  enabled  to  include  not  only 
many  new  fii^lda  of  inquiry,  but  most  of  those  anbjecla  which  bad  been  long  the 
aubjects  of  hia  study  and  interest,  and  which  be  had  only  been  withheld  from 
treating  by  want  of  time  and  ^lurtunity.  Hia  early  studies  of  the  contest  cf 
Cbarlee  the  Bold  and  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  bte  of  John  Husa  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  of  which  hia  mind  had  always  retained  a  lively  impression  ; — his  some- 
what  later  studies  of  the  times  of  the  English  Reformation;  in  which  he  itscd  to 
•ay  it  was  neceaury,  above  all  other  bistonoal  periods,  "  not  to  foi^t  the  badneaa 
of  the  agents  in  the  goodness  of  the  oanse,  or  the  gooAneea  of  the  cause  in  tho 
badness  of  the  agents ;" — would  here  have  fonnd  meir  proper  places  He  bad 
long  desired,  and  now  doubllcn  would  have  endeavored,  tblly  lo  dncribe  the 
reigna  of  tho  two  first  Gco^es,  "  the  deep  calm  of  the  firs!  seventy  years  of  the 
eigbteenth  century,"  whkh,  as  "  tbe  abused  trial  time  of  modem  Bunipe,  and  *• 
containing  within  itself  the  aaedaof  onr  fdtare  destiny,"  had  alw^  bad  auch  a 
hold  upon  his  interrat,  tbat  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  lo  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  this  period  even  his  bislory  of  Rome.  And  here,  also,  be 
woald  have  aimed  at  rcaliiing  some  of  thoae  more  general  views,  for  whieb  hia 
oEBce  would  have  given  bim  ampie  scope — his  long  cherished  intenttoo  of  brinff- 
ingtbe  "Politics"  ot  bis&Tarilc  Atiatolte  to  bear  on  (he  problems  of  modem 
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tinMi  and  aonntriaa, — lib  •DxieQ'  to  mI]  pnblio  sttontJim  M  the  mmiii  tmk  o{  the 
lover  nliwn  in  England,  wbioh  he  vonid  hare  tried  lo  aoalyie  and  expose  in  the 
proom  of  Ouar  finmatian  and  gnnrth, — fain  interest  in  traclDg  the  general  Ism 
^  ioola]  Md  political  tdeuo^  wd  tbe  *;inptonw  of  Bdrarciiig  age  <n  the  human 
nMhwlf;  and  hirlonging  desire,  aoconSng  la  hia  idea*  of  what  the  true  hiatoiy 
of  the  Choroh  akoold  be,  of  anfbldtDg  all  the  Tarioue  elamenta,  phydoal  and  1a- 
tdlecttu],  Booial  and  uatioiMl,  b;  Wbich  the  moral  chanicler  of  the  ChriitiBn 
world  haa  heen  aflhotad,  and  of  comparing  the  existing  atata  of  Enroptian  aodety 
with  the  ide«l  chnich  in  the  Apcatolieal  age,  tr  In  Ua  own  antidpetiatx  of  the 
remote  liitare. 

Hiia  WH  to  b«  hla  ordlnar; oonne.  Healatnl«aof  hiaProfeaaonhipreqidTed, 
In  ad^tim,  ternUoal  lectorw  on  Biography,  bi  theae,  aooordioglf ,^ — uioogh  in- 
tending to  diveni^  them  by  oooaaioiial  leotnTea  on  general  nit^ecta,  aiich  aa  Art 
or  Ldugnage, — lie  meuit  to  flinUdi,  h  U  were,  the  oonnteTpoiae  to  the  p«anliar1y 
Engligh  and  political  element  in  hia  regular  oouraojby  gi^ng  not  nadonal,  bat ' 
iDdJvidtBtlilb,i>ot  BritUh^bot  Enropean  Hiatory.  Thna  the  fiitf  waa  lo  have 
been  on  "  The  Ufe  and  iWea  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Krat,  or  the  Great,"  aa  the 
name  that  standa  at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Chrietian  Europe.  "Ilie  next 
tFonld  have  been  CbarlemBgne,  whose  oixvnation  he  had  already  eeleoted  aa  the 
proper  termination  of  andent  Biitory ;  and  along  with  or  mooeeding  him,  the 
life  of  Alfred.  Wliat  namea  wobM  haie  followed  oao  only  lie  oonjectured.  Bat 
ho  had  inlended  to  dcYole  one  leoture  to  Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy  j  and 
there  can  be  no  doabt,  without  apeoulating  on  the  wide  field  of  later  timea,  that 
one  aach  btographj'  would  have  dsBCribed  "  the  nobleat  and  holiest  of  monarahs, 
Looia  IX.;"  aod  that  he  woold  bsTe  taken  tiiia  opportuDlt;  of  recurring  to  the 
eminent  Fopea  of  the  middle  agce,  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  IIL,  whose  charac~ 
tera  he  had  vindioaled  In  bie  earlier  works,t  ioog  before  that  great  change  in  the 
popolac  view  nnecting  them,  which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instanoea,  he  had 
ibreatalled  at  a  tuna  wboi  his  i^iDian  was  condemned  as  Ihe  height  of  paradox. 

How  bi  any  or  all  of  theee  plans  wonid  teTe  been  realized — what  effeot  they 
would  have  had  npon  the  Univenaty  or  upon  Engl  iah  literature — what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  his  coming  into  personal  conlaet  with  men,  whom  he  had  npto 
this  time  known  ot  regarded  only  ne  the  repr««entative»  of  abstract  system^ — 
Low  &r  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Oxford  wonid  have  brought 
him  that  pleasnre,  which  he  fondly  antieipsted  fTom  it, — are  qnestions  <m  which  it 
fi  now  useless  to  speoolate.  The  introductory  lectorea  were  to  l>e  invested  wilh 
the  Bolemm^  of  being  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  his  bdoved  UniTeni^. 
—la/i  and  Comipondenet ;  pp.  4S8-43I. 

Anold'H  exertions  as  a  teacber,  were  not  confined  to  tdioola  or  to 
UDiversitica.  Heiuterefited  himself  in  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Sodety 
for  tbe  DifiouoD  of  Useful  Knowledge,  sajdng  and  doing  wbat  be 
cotild  to  persuade  that  body  to  give  a  more  decidedly  Christian  tone 
to  their  puUications.  He  went  out  f»  s  leotnrer,  and  spoke  to  the 
If  echanica'  Institute  at  Rngby,  on  tbe  Divisions  and  Mutual  Relations 
of  Knowledge,  an  address  which  he  pnUished  in  order  "  to  eerre," 
as  be  Bud,  "  the  caaie  of  adiilt  education."  He  took  part  as  a  jour- 
nalist, and  started  a  weekly  newspaper,  tbe  Englishman's  B^;ister,  in 
which  it  was  his  deeire  to  give  his  cotmtrymen  relifpons  aod  political 
inatniotion,  of  which,  in  a  time  of  great  pnblia  excitement,  Ibey 
seemed  to  have  never  had  greater  need.  The  paper  soon  gave  out,  as 
its  originator  appears  to  bare  anlicipated ;  but  be  was  not  diverted  from 
hb  main  purpose,  and   indeed,  carried  it  out  more  effectually,  by 
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coatribntiouG  to  older  jonnialB.  Trom  some  of  these  papers,  iremake 
k  few  Axiracts,  in  order  to  show  the  oomprehenmTe  sphere  of  the 
teacher  as  it  was  understood  and  entered  into  by  Arnold. 

It  wemi  to  me,  that  the  educslioa  of  the  middlinj;  elmiM  at  thia  time,  is  a 
■jnestioa  of  the  fn^alcat  uotiuiuil  importance.  1  wiali  eiceedingl;  to  drav  paUio 
atleittioD  to  it ;  tui  at  thu  lame  time,  if  I  may  he  Bllowed  to  do  so,  to  impraa 
moat  atrongly  od  thane  engaged  in  oondtictiDg  t(,  the  difGculty  of  their  ta^  la 
well  ■■  id  Ttut  importUDoe ;  how  loadly  it  calla  for  their  very  beat  eiertiona,  and 
how  nobly  thou  exenioQi,  wuely  dirt'Oted,  may  hope  to  tie  regarded.  And  oa 
thia,  as  on  other  labjecla,  feeling  sincerely  that  my  own  information  i>  limited,  I 
■hoold  be  very  glad  to  be  the  meiuu  of  inducing  olhen  lo  write  upon  it,  who  may 
be  &r  butter  aoquaicted  with  iti  detaila  than  I  am. 

The  aoboola  for  (he  richer  clavea  ore,  ai  it  ia  well  knowa,  almeat  luiTefaally 
oondnoted  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  clergy,  loo,  hare  the  anpcrinteDdeDCe  of  the 
parochial  •ohoola  fur  tbo  poorer  claiBis.  iiat  between  these  two  eztrcmes  thoe 
la  a  great  mnltitude  of  what  are  called  English,  or  commeroia]  aohoda,  at  wUch 
a  la^e  proporliun  of  the  aona  of  larmere  and  of  Iradeamea  receive  their  ednoation. 
hi  aome  initoncea  these  are  foandalion  NbDola,  and  the  maater  ii  appointed  by, 
and  anaweroble  to,  the  truatees  of  the  charity;  but  more  eommonly  they  are 
prirate  undertakinga,  entered  upon  by  icdividuala  aa  a  meana  of  providing  lof 
tbemaelveB  and  th«r  lamiliea.  ITiere  ia  no  reatrictkin  npoa  the  eieiciae  of  the 
bnaneea  of  a  lohoolmaaler,  and  no  inquiry  made  aa  to  bia  qualificationa  :  the  old 

EroTirion  which  rendered  it  anlanfal  for  any  man  lo  tcscb  withoat  obtaining  a 
oenae  from  the  biahi^  of  the  dioceee,  baa  nolurally  end  neceaaarily  bllen  mio 
dianie  ;  and  aa  the  ^remmeDl  for  the  taat  ocQtory  baa  thought  it  right  lo  leave 
the  moral  and  reliraona  inlereata  of  the  people  pretty  nearly  to  tbemaelTcs,  an  im- 
practicable  rcalriation  waa  aulTered  to  become  obiolete,  bat  nothing  waa  done  to 
Bubatitate  in  ila  place  rae  that  should  be  at  onoo  preotjcabla  and  benelioial. 

Now,  in  schools  conducted  by  the  clergy,  the  porenta  bare  thia  security,  that 
the  man  to  whom  they  commit  their  ohildren  baa  boen  at  least  regularly  educated, 
and,  generally  speaking,  that  he  muat  be  a  mnn  of  deoent  life.  And,  if  I  miatoke 
not,  it  ii  merely  the  provalcnce  of  the  fecUng  that  tlus  is  so,  which  hu  in  point  of 
bet  ^ven  to  the  clergy  nearly  the  whole  educsliun  of  the  richer  claaaea.  A  man 
who  was  not  in  orders  might  open  a  school  fur  the  bods  of  rich  parents,  if  be 
chose,  bat  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  pupils.  This  state  of  things  has 
bean  oonTerted  into  an  aocussboD  against  ^e  dergy,  by  some  pretended  libera] 
writers ;  bat  it  ia  evidently  a  most  honorable  tribute  to  that  nnion  of  intellectaal 
Emd  moral  qoallfioatious,  which,  in  spite  of  individual  eioeptions,  still  distinguishes 
the  clergy  aa  a  body.  A  layman,  who  had  oblaincd  aoademical  distinctiona, 
would  haro  the  aome  testimony  to  his  intellectual  fitneaa,  that  a  olergyman  Oonid 
boaat  of ;  but  these  diatinotiDoa  prove  [u>thing  as  to  a  man's  moral  character,  whereas, 
it  ia  felt,  and  felt  j  ustly,  (but  the  profeaaion  of  a  clergyman  afibrdi  lo  a  great  extent 
on  evidence  of  moral  fitness  alau :  not  certainly  oa  implying  any  high  pi  tdi  of  positive 
virtue,  but  enaoring  at  least,  in  common  cases,  the  absence  of  gran  vice  ;  oa  aflbrding 
a  presaniption  ju  short  thai  a  maa  ia  diapmcd  to  be  good,  and  that  his  faults  will  be 
rather  ihose  of  deffiaient  practice  than  of  babitool  eareliwnen  of  principle. 

But  the  iDaaten  of  oui  English  or  commercial  schools  labor  onder  tbn  doable  dis- 
advantage, that  not  only  their  moral  but  their  -  intellrotual  Gtneas  must  be  tskcn 
upon  trust.  I  do  not  mean  that  Ibis  is  at  all  their  bnlt ;  still  less  do  I  say,  that 
they  are  not  fit  actually  for  the  diachargo  of  their  important  duties ;  but  still  it  is  a 
disadTsntage  to  them  that  their  fitneaa  can  only  be  linown  after  trial, — they  have 
no  evidcnoe  of  it  to  oSi:t  beforehand.  They  feel  thia  ineonvenienoe  thetinelvca, 
and  their  pnpils  feel  it  also :  opportunities  Ibr  making  known  their  preficiOKiy 
ore  wanting  alike  to  both.  It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  oni  law,  that  it  hn 
no  effidcnt  Heondary  panithiatnli .'  it  is  no  len  true  (bat  wo  have  no  regulor 
i^stsm  of  Mtondary  educaltm.  The  clasaical  schools  througboDt  the  country 
Iwve  Dtiiversities  lo  look  to :  dialinetioD  at  aohool  prepares  the  way  for  distinction 
at  college ;  and  distinction  at  college  is  again  the  road  to  distinction  and  emola- 
ment  as  a  teacher  ;  it  ia  a  passport  with  which  a  young  man  enters  lile  with  sd- 
vsntaga,  either  as  s  tntor  or  ss  a  achoolmaster.  But  any  thing  like  local  nniver- 
sitiea, — any  so  much  sa  local  distinction  or  advancement  in  Mfe  held  out  lo  esMmrage 
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eianioii  at  a  oommeroial  wImnJ,  it  itaa  yet  vain  to  look  Ibr.  Tim  tbe  baiiscM 
of  ednmtion  is  degraded  :  (oraouiiXilDiMlerofBOonimerciiitichiMil  having  no  means 
of  aoqoiring  a  genetal  oelebrity,  i>  rendered  dependcot  on  tbeiDhabitanlBof  hiaown 
immnliate  m^igbborbood  I  if  he  ofienda  them,  ho  ia  rained.  Thia  greatly  iaterlerea 
niththe  maintenance  of  ducipline  ;  the  boyaare  welt  aware  of  tbeir  parent*'  power, 
and  oompiain  to  thon  apunit  the  eieroiae  of  tbeir  maater'a  authority ;  tior  ia  it 
nlwaya  that  ^le  pareala  themaeWea  caa  resiat  the  temptation  of  ahcA^ing  tbeir  own 
Importanee,  and  ptina  the  marter  to  anderatand  thai  be  mmt  be  careful  how  he 
ventatta  to  dlaptmaa  Stma. 

It  ia  manifest  that  thia  diaadranlage  can  not  he  oreroome  by  the  mera  effiirti 
et  those  on  nhom  it  preasea :  the  remedy  required  mtut  be  on  a  larger  soale. 
That  the  eril  eccMoned  by  It  ia  aoDaideraUe,  I  can  assert  with  confidence. 
SBhmiamon  and  diligenoe  are  eo  naturally  nnwehsome  to  a  boy,  thai  they  whose 
bnritMM  it  ii  to  enforce  them  hare  need  of  a  TantBge  gronnd  to  stand  npon  :  they 
oboidd  aammand  the  respect  of  their  scholara,  not  only  by  thdr  persona]  qoalities, 
but  by  their  position  in  aociety;  ihey  should  be  able  to  moonrage  diligence,  by 
pcnnling  oat  some  diBtlnct  and  desirable  reward  to  which  it  may  attain.  For  this 
the  Inlnfcrenoe  of  goTcnnent  seema  to  ma  indtapenssble,  in  order  to  create  a 
lUtiaDal  and  ayatematio  coaraa  of  procscding,  ioiiU^d  of  the  mere  ieeble  eSbvtsef 
indlTidnals ;  to  proride  tot  the  middling  classes  something  snalogoos  to  the  ad- 
vantlgea  aflbrded  to  the  richer  olaasss  by  onr  ^eat  pnblic  aohoola  and  nniverdtiea. 
Lord  lAoadowne,  Id  the  late  debate  in  the  Eoaiie  of  Lords  on  the  goremment 
aeheme  of  edneatiMi,  expressed  a  bencTcIent  wish  that  edncatjon,  if  generally  In- 
tcodnoed  amonsstoar  mann&olaring  population,  might  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  crime.  God  (atbid  that  I  should  speak  or  think  alightingly  of  the  blcvings  of 
cdncatioa ;  bat  I  greatly  &ar  that  we  are  eipecting  more  ^m  it  in  the  HOtaal 
slate  at  onr  society  than  it  can  atone  by  possibility  acoompUsh.  Most  wisely  has 
Mr.  I^ing  said  in  his  moat  inatroctive  acooont  of  Norway,  that  "a  man  may  read 
and  write  and  yet  hare  a  totally  onedncated  mind ;  bnt  that  be  who  possesses 
inoperly,  whether  he  con  read  and  n'riCe  or  not,  has  an  edncatcd  mind ;  he  has 
fiiTsthooght,  osntion,  and  reflection  gniding  erery  aotioD ;  he  knows  the  rslae  of 
■etf-ranraiDt,  and  iain  the  constant  habitaal  practice  of  it."  What  we  commonly 
■mD  ednoation  ia  inTalnlble  wh^n  it  is  given  in  time  to  a  people  poaseseiDg  the 

_i — u._  .. when  it  opeas  to  theio  iolollootaal  enjoyments  whilat  they 

lo  taste  them  ;  and  so,  by  aocoiloming  them  lo  raise  th^r 
tpreventathem  fhimredtltaely  nil' '  '  '"' 

mon  setlse  of  the  word,  is  reqnirei 
«rty  has  Taade  havoo  amongst  them ;  at  that  critical  t 

makes  its  firal  borst,  and  ia  aocomponied  by  an  immense  commercial  activity. 
Ulan  ia  the  time  (or  general  edneation,  to  teach  the  man  ofamall^  means  how  to 
aondnat  himsdf  in  the  ocnUng  ferer  of  national  development ;  lo  make  liim  nn- 
dentand  the  misery  of  sinking  from  the  oondllion  of  a  proprietor  to  that  of  a  mere 
bborer  (  and  If  this  can  not  be  arolded  at  home,  then  to  dispose  him  to  emigrate 
to  a  new  oonntiy,  wULBt  he  still  retains  the  habits  which  will  make  bim  a  valuable 
dement  In  a  new  society  there.    But  can  what  is  called  education, — can  book 
leoming  really  edaoate  beggars,  or  thoae  whose  condition  is  so  low  that  It  can  not 
beoome  lower  7    Oar  pop^tion  wont  book  knowledge,  and  they  also  want  the 
means  hi  point  of  social  welt-being  lo  render  this  knowledge  available.    Thia  is 
die  diSinutf  of  the  problem  that  we  kasM'  not  whero  to  begin.    And  we  ehall 
haT«  gained  something,  if  wears  well  convinced  that  do  ^gle  measure,  whether 
of  so  called  education,  or  of  emigration,  or  of  an  improved  poor-law, — and  far  less 
1Q  pelilkal  privilege,  trfaioh,  whea  given  to  men  miGt  to  use  it,  ia  an  evil  to 
thenMelTea  rather  than  a  good, — will  be  of  real  effiea<n  lo  better  onr  conditkii. 

If  I  can  impress  yoor  readers  with  this  oonviolion,  I  shall  do  more  good  than 
br  propoaing  any  remedy  of  my  (am,  to  which  there  might  be  aeriona  prsc^cable 
otgeeliona ;  and  than  he  who  makea  th«ae  ol^ectiotis  wrald  bs  st^noscd  to  ha*e 
overthrown  all  that  I  bsTe  been  urging.    I  can  not  tell  by  myself  bow  to  mend 
theeiiBtii^eTiljbiit  Iwidiloosn  attentkm  toitanagnitude.    I  wish  to  penmado 
men  that  a  prodij  '         ~   ■  -  ■    •  ......... 

man's  virtue  toco 


edocatioQ  otproperqri  when  it  opeas  to  theio  iolollootaal  enjoyiiicnts  whilst  they 
are  yet  in  a  condition  (o  taste  them ;  and  so,  by  aocoiloming  them  lo  raise  th^r 
standard  of  happhiees,  it  prevents  them  fh>m  retuclioBly  noking  to  a  lower  condition. 
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It  would  require  &  larger  Bpac«  than  we  liarc  already  occnpied,  to 
do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  other  labon,  betidea  those  of  the 
teacher,  in  which  AmoM  engaged.  We  romt  diret^t  the  reader  to 
other  sources, — to  Amold^a  works,  to  Arnold's  biography,  if  he  would 
trace  the  efforts  of  the  historian  and  the  theologian;  or  if  lie  would 
gain  a  coneeptioa  of  those  wider  prospects  to  which  Arnold  often 
turned  as  he  thought  of  a  bishopric  in  the  colonies, — in  Van  Dienian*s 
Land  or  New  Zealand,  where  episcopal  offices  would  blend  with  edu- 
cational ;  where  the  school  at  the  college  wonld  stand  dose  to  the 
chapel  or  the  cathedral.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  honocs  the  subject 
of  this  ^etch  as  the  writer  does,  to  turn  from  these  noble  aspects.' 
ISoT  is  it  right  to  do  so  without  adverting,  in  the  way  tbat  we  did  at 
an  earlier  period  in  Arnold's  career,  to  the  strength  which  the  aapira- 
tioDS  of  the  historian,  the  tbeolc^an  and  the  clergyman  imparled  to 
the  teacher,  inTigoratiog  his  intellect,  enlarging  lus  spiritual  natore, 
and  crowning  tiie  work  of  the  school  and  the  university  with  the 
interest  and  the  appreciation  eici^  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  life. 

Id  the  midst  of  these  varied  works,  uo  one  of  them  apparently 
oompleted,  Arnold  suddenly  died  on  the  day  preceding  his  fbrty- 
serenth  birUi-day,  Jnne  12,  1842.  The  drcle  that  knew  htm  was 
aghast  at  his  loss.  The  circle  that  has  known  of  him  in  the  fifteen 
years  elapsing  since  bis  death,  wonders  at  the  abrupt  departure  erf  one 
BO  active,  so  useful,  so  intent  upon  higher  otjads  than  any  as  yet 
attained.  Early,  however,  as  the  earthly  exiatmce  of  Arnold  was 
ended,  it  did  not  need  a  year  or  a  day  to  be  complete.  For  lie  died 
jost  when  his  life  had  been  bronght  to  snch  a  point,  that  the  memory 
of  its  exertions  and  of  its  achievements  would  be  sure  to  last,  sore  to 
impire  even  greater  exertions  and  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 
There  was  or  is  nothing  so  great  about  this  man  as  the  example 
which  he  left, — an  example  which  could  not  prevail  as  extensively 
and  as  beiieGoenlly  in  life  as  after  death. 

Kead  that  example  aright,  and  the  teacher  who  would  be  one  in 
deed  as  well  in  name  will  learn  tvo  tmths  ol  inestimable  moment 

One  is  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  ChristJan,  not  merely  a  Christian 
man,  hut  a  Chri^an  teacher ;  that  he  most  see  nothing  so  great, 
devote  himself  to  nothing  so  entirely,  as  to  the  religion  that  consti' 
tutes  at  once  the  Ibnndation,  the  substance  and  the  crown  of  educa- 
tion, lliere  is  to  be  nothing  ragne  about  his  convictions,  nothing 
superficial  about  his  teachiDgs  as  a  Christian  instmctcH' ;  be  is  to  know 
what  religions  iDstraction  means,  and  in  what  it  eonsists ;  he  is  to 
seek  it  and  (o  give  it  in  the  simplest  and  in  the  vastest  studies,  amid 
the  lisfMngs  of  the  child  and  the  matnrer  utterances  <tf  the  man.    It 
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public  opinion,  or  the  Bentiments  of  his  own  society  kk  against  fcim,  • 
lie  must  be  BtjODg ;  place  must  be  resigned,  emoluments  sacrificed, 
ease  and  ladle  labors  exchanged  for  trials  and  wearing  anxieties, 
rather  than  that  he  falter  for  one  instant  in  his  allegiance.  If  fail  he 
must,  he  wilt  not,  he  can  not  altogether  UI.  He  will  have  taught 
himself  if  he  has  taught  none  beaidea,  that  the  true  scholar  ts  the 
true  Christian ;  that  the  real  man  of  intellect  is  the  real  man  of  heart ; 
loftier  intellectually,  because  lofty  spiritually ;  profounder  in  the  learning 
that  is  of  man,  beoanae  profound  in  the  learning  that  is  of  God. 

The  other  truth  inrolred  in  Arnold's  example  is  this, — that  the 
teacher  must  be  more  than  a  teacher  merely.  If  teaching  is  the  end, 
thei«  must  be  something  besides  teaching  for  the  means.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  predsely  what  Arnold  was, — a  thecJogian  and  a  his- 
torian, ft  master  of  a  school  and  a  professor  in  a  university ;  it  is  given 
to  few  to  enter  upon  spheres  so  various  and  so  wide.  But  there  must  be 
no  clinging  to  a  single  spot  or  to  a  single  office ;  no  dependence  upofi 
any  one  work  as  the  scJitary  employment  of  the  teacher's  days.  Ha 
must  be  a  student,  he  must  be  a  writer,  or  a  man  of  public  relations ; 
be  must  be  learning  if  he  would  teach,  worUng  if  he  would  teach, 
and  living  a  life  of  service  to  men  if  he  would  live  one  of  service  to 
his  pupils. 

M*T1.— Bj  1  "piMIe  Ktai"  Id  Inihsd,  la  meuit  Mw  oTtlH  Iirn  UHtowed  fnmmir 
•choola,  and  llu  tlUa  wu  (bniiartT  eonflntd  W  Bod,  Wtaunlnala'  tod  WInehMIir ;  bnl  )■ 
(bMOlMl«rdarik>aitaiiil«llo  Barrow,  Ba(b7,aDdpoBlWrIi>a  few  nllii  af  BatioBal  rtpMa- 
(km.  neTdlfferlhiBtha  public  leboah  of  Ihb«iaB[r7ica<nUT,  Inaimaeh  ullKjin  not 
ixj  acboflla  for  eltaaentarr  u  well  ai  for  bi|tKr  iDMmcUon,  but  boaMInf  acboali  (br  a 
INwnl  odaesUoD  and  an  aapponad,  dm  b^  a  [axon  Iha  prapenr  al  Uw  m«nki|MlHT  whore 
lh«T  ara  localad.  or  bj  fraalB  from  [be  atalt  Irnaury,  but  bj  Lh«  locoma  of  endowmtnta,  ro 
wbkh  ar«  ■uactafld  ctfuyaeaodltkini  and  prmiFfra^  aod  bj  paymeDri  made  bj  the  paplb  wbo 
*n  not  admlllcd  on  tba  Ibiindatlon  or  eadowmenL  'niaTinijHiNielKeaDW  ibc]'»TaiK)t  itaa 
r«aiiltaofpThate,eTilFrpTkB«,  bat  araeDdawmFntahekl  la  tniH  for  ttia  public  |w>d  Tbejarv 
□pen  to  (be  whale  comniDnlt;  of  the  realm,  (Ubjoel  u  the  csudiliaiu  af  tbc  fsusder,  or  ehailer. 

Bt  a  "grammar  KJmt,"  la  meanl  a  achool  Ibr  the  iliidj  of  lb*  Latin  and  Oraek  kuioafe  and 
Utirainm.  II  wm  atxalled,  bseaiiaa  granniMitta,  (iMt  atailjr  {/'  lanfu^e  awl  Unf  tilitfc  IH- 
cnUiireO  fcumed  the  leadlof  leatura  or  Iba  UMiae  of  all  liberal  iludj,— ■  part  oT  Uu  Tririam 

ud  pbrdcal  aelctKW  bar*  bast)  addtd  to  Iba  eourae  of  taSj  In  tbaaa  Kbooli,  tbe  imn  hn 
caaaed  lo  nnre?  "■■**f''»^F***"'t^  *irr'*fl^lr  In  thlaeodntry,  where  acboola  twar  iba  tllTa 
offnramaraelHial^lnwhlEhlbaitadrorianciiagabaTOiidlliealcineDtarjnKioflhenrnaeD. 
lar  la  MclndH.  Of  ffwunar  aEboala.  or  achoola  tor  the  aud/  of  Latin  and  Greek,  there  are 
upward,  or  fln  hoBdctd  In  Bnf land,  with  an  annual  Inesmo  of  neulT  tsatVUO. 

Bj  a  "fnt  thacl,"  waa  originallj  nuaol,  not  a  achool  In  wblcb  Inatmetton  waa  to  b«  gWra 
wHboaifee  or  reward,  bat  ipmblie  BCb«il,/ne.froni  Ih«  Jorladielioa  of  anj  aaptrlor  iniiini- 
(lon,  apni  to  tba  futUt  of  Iba  realm,  and  In  aooa  Inauneai,  a  ecbool  af  Ubtral  edoentlon.  In 
lb*  prbBarr  ordlnaoca  enacted  la  Ihe  rilgn  of  Eliiatnlh,  Ibr  the  fornmnil  of  the  ••Li^rn 
OAeU  OrammatltalU  Btgii  Bdteordi  ami,"  la  BbnwibiUT,  U  !■  tnadad  that  "  atif 
acbolarabaUpariMUaadml^an,  Tli.,a  lord'a  aoBitsn  ahlllliw;  a  knl^'a  laa,  lU  ihil- 
Uofi  and  el|h^paDca ;  aaooaod  >.-i>  .[.p—....  ~f  .  j-«i.»..n^  tK^..  jiiiiitij.,  .ivi  for  ettrj 
otherof  ihalTairaa,  twoaUlllivauMlali-puicai  avo}  butfMs' MB,  fcoi-paoe*,  aad  Iheaon 
ainttj  athar  panos,  olftu-iMDca. 
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n.    THE  SCHOOL  AND  TEAOHBB  III  UIEIIATUSE. 

(CoBlliuwd  fniB  pat*  IM^  VoL  IV.) 
OBOaOE   CBABDE,    1T54— 1S32. 

tisoRQB  Crabbe  vaa-  bom  at  Olclborough,  in  Suffolk  county,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1764, — and,  with  such  eitrly  training  as  the  Danae  and  the 
Latin  school  of  the  Borough  afforded,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  at  fourteen,  aud  in  due  lime  essayed  practice — but 
failing  to  obtain  it,  in  1776  went  to  London  to  try  his  fortune  as  a 
writer — was,  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  domesticated  iu  the 
family  of  Edmuud  Burke,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  the  publication 
of  the  Library, — in  1781,  showing  a  strong  partiality  for  the  minis- 
try, he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  theDukeof  Rutland,  at  Beloni  Castle, 
and  afterward  a  curate  of  his  native  village, — in  1783,  appeared  his 
poem,  the  Village, — in  1807,  his  Parish  BegiaUr, — in  1810,  the 
Bor<»ight,—m  1813,  Tales  in  Vrrtt,  and  in  1817  and  '18,  the  Tak» 
of  the  Hall.  He  died  at  Trowbridge,  in  Febrnary,  1832.  His  pic- 
tures of  humble  life — of  the  trials  and  Eufferings  of  the  poor — his  ten- 
derness and  practical  wisdom,  will  eecnre  him  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature.  He  has  not  foi^tteu  his  early  dame  school  and 
sehoolmistresa,  nor  the  schools  of  the  borough  where  he  was  bom, 
whose  characters  and  local  history  he  thus  reproduces. 

eiiliaoli  of  svh;  KJiid  to  to  fmiid  in  lb*  Bonugh-Tlie  8clii»l  fur  Inf>nl>-Tbe  Bcbool  Pnpan- 
tojj;  tb*  neuily  of  lh«  Miitmi  in  romKini  Chunicliii— IMj-Bchooli  of  lln  loirat  Kin*— A 
M*il*t  wlUi  Til»u  >d*|iteil  u  MHh  Pnplla  :  *»of  npaiiscQiiEUlksllua— BairdlBf-Soksab: 
thit  fill  yuung  Uain  :  ona  (oing  flnl  to  tlw  tianrmB,  on*  Hniilf  RioIDillE  Hsiiib— Sabnal  fH 
Yovtii :  Mum  ind  Te**hn;  vnrloiH  Diinotltioni  snd  Cipusitis— Th*  Uhbi  Boj— Tin  Bnj- 
Ballj— SunnfniniM:  hmrimuHd— What HUdTwiJlabcl, ■luiimd-'A CoN^ Life: »• 
hM  IVon  b>(  Cullen  Io  ■  BamSni  o»  ntaiixil  Um*  <d  Dlinili — Tli*  Adnntus  iBdUni 
Um*  UK  ggpiiilcnBie-Wh*!*,  Uhh,  Um  Good  of  ■  liUnuf  Lift— Aginnd-CsHilwiDD. 

To  ater;  cltsa  we  hive  a  School  asaign'd,  (I.) 
Riilei  for  all  miiki  and  food  fo(  eiary  mind : 
Yet  one  th«re  ia,  Ihat  amatl  rcgnrd  U>  rale 
Or  Btudj  pajB,  and  aLiII  U  dteiti*d  a  School ; 

And  BHea  gome  thi^t)'  iufanu  u  the  kaiia; 
Infanla  of  humble,  bus;  viveg,  who  paj  (2) 
Soma  liifiJDg  price  for  freedont  through  [he  daj. 
At  (hi*  good  oulroD'a  hut  the  children  meet. 
Who  thus  becomes  Ihe  molher  of  Ihe  >ti«el. 
Her  room  »  «niall,  they  can  not  widely  amy, — 
Her  threahold  high,  they  can  not  nin  any : 
Though  d«af,  aha  sere  Ihe  rebel-heroea  about,— 
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Ttumih  luns,  hor  uliite  lod  nimbly  wilkt  ilioal; 
IVUh  bind  of  yam  •ha  keepi  oRsudsn  ia, 
And  to  her  p>wD  the  uunliest  rogue  cu  pLa ; 
Aided  by  tbsM,  uid  apelli,  and  Ull'lile  bird*, 
Her  fowec  they  dre*d  lud  mennCB  ber  word*. 

To  LcuniDg's  HCDod  wau  we  now  proceed, 
Wbete  bummiiij  ■ludenta  gilded  primen  read  ; 
Or  boolu  with  letMn  largs  and  pictura*  gay, 
To  make  their  leading  but  a  kind  of  pUy — 
"  Readiog  made  Eaay,"  lo  the  tillcl  Mil : 
But  they  who  read  moat  Gnt  begin  lo  tpe\l :  (3) 
There  may  be  profit  in  theae  arta,  but  atiU, 
Leiming  ia  labor,  call  it  ithal  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthful  mind  a-heary  load. 
Nor  muK  we  hope  to  fiod  the  royal  road- 
Some  will  their  etay  (t^a  lo  leieuce  ahow, 
Aikd  Miaie  (0  beHT'n  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah !  tniat  tbem  ml, — who  fame  or  bliu  wotiid  share. 
Halt  leant  by  labor,  and  must  lite  by  oara. 

Another  natroo,  of  superior  kind. 
For  higher  eohaole  prepare!  the  rising  mind ; 
pTipanlary  she  her  leamiug  uIIb,  (4) 
The  atcp  first  made  to  colleges  and  halli. 

She  eariy  nee  to  what  the  mind  will  gtow, 
Hot  abler  judge  of  infant-powen  I  know; 
She  sees  wbat  sood  the  liTely  will  impede, 
And  how  the  slesdier  will  iu  luni  sooceed ; 
Odaerret  the  dswa  of  wisdom,  faaoy,  taste. 
And  knows  what  parts  will  wear,  and  what  will  msU 
Sbo  marks  the  mind  too  liTely,  and  at  once 
Seee  the  gay  oaicomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lired,  and  ranch  she  loTea  to  trace 
Hei  rortoer  pupils,  now  a  lordly  nee ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  fobea  and  furs  bedeck, 
She  marks  the  pride  which  onee  she  sIiotb  todieek. 
A  Burgees  come*,  and  (be  re4Beaibers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell : 
Cold,  aelfiah,  dull,  inanimate,  nnkind, 
"Twia  but  by  anger  be  diapli^'d  a  mind: 
Now  ciiil,  smiling,  eomplusant,  and  gay. 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocid  ciust  away ; 
That  euHen  spirit  now  a  aoAneas  wears, 
And,  sare  by  fits,  e'endallDesadisappean: 
But  still  the  mstron  ean  the  mso  b^ld, 
Dnll,  lelfiih,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  Harchaut  passes,—"  Probity  and  trath, 
PnideDce  and  patience,  oiaik'd  thee  from  thy  youth.' 

For  him,  who  oow  with  name  unatnin'd  appeaia : 
Nor  hope  relinquiahet,  for  one  who  yet 
Ishst  ineTTorandiniolTedin  debt; 
For  latent  evil  in  thst  heart  she  found,  (5) 
If  ore  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

VaHoua  our  Day.Scbools ;  here  behold  we  one 
Empty  end  still :— the  morning  duties  done, 
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Soil'd,  (Uter'd,  won,  ud  thRmn  ia  Ttrioa  hnp 
Appcmrtb«rbooki,uidtl>e»aiofnioD  ill  apt; 
TtM  woriuBcn  aU  mn  rnn  Uh  B>M  Ssd, 
And  lort  IbeirtooU,  tiU  t)»  ntoni  Ihc;  dnad; 
HcuUnia  iha  mBtcr,  with  hit  wig  awrj, 
FrepuM  hi*  booki  tm  bwneia  bj-cod^ : 
Now  >U  lb'  inifoia  of  tlx  moearcli  laid 
Baaide  him  nat,  and  Done  Hand  bj  aTiaid ; 
Ho,  whiia  bia  tnx^  liglit^Bitcd  bap  and  pUrt 
Ii  all  bisnt  on  dutiea  er  tba  daj ; 
No  non  tba  Ijnol  alan  or  jndga  aema, 
Ha  feela  Iba  fatfaei'a  and  the  huibaDd'*  fcai. 

Ah !  liula  Ihink  tba  timid  tiambliBg  cmwii, 
Tbat  one  ao  wiae,  aa  powarfiil,  and  as  pimd, 
gbouU  fael  hiaiaalf,  and  dnad  tba  hwubla  Ula 
Of  rent-day  chargaa  and  of  ooal-atao'i  biUa ; 
That  vhila  tbc7  mercj  fmn  tbair  judge  imploiv. 
He  lean  binaalF— a  kiueking  at  tba  door; 
Add  feela  the  bailban  aa  hia  naighboi  atatea 
Hia  bumble  poctioa  to  the  patiah-nM. 

Tbej  mt  th'  allotted  houa,  (hen  aaget  tan, 
Rnahing  b>  {deaaare  when  tlM  dut^'e  dona  i 
Hia  hour  or  laiaoia  ia  of  dibnnt  kind, 
Then  cana  domeatie  mah  npon  hia  mind. 


Poor  Btubm  Diinii  haa  the  noiHaat  aebool  (S) 
Of  ragged  tada,  who  eier  bow'd  to  nle ; 
Low  m  hia  price — the  men  who  haaTs  our  oaala. 
And  clean  oar  cauBewB;a,  aend  him  boja  in  (boela. 
To  ee*  poor  Reuiien,  with  hia  frr  beaide, — 
Tlieii  half-ehack'd  radeneaa  and  hia  halT-aooni'd  prida^— 
Their  roooi,  the  at  j  in  which  th'  aaaemblj  maet. 
In  the  cicaa  lane  behind  the  Northgate-atieet ; 
T'obaerrehia  laia  auaaipu  tokeep  the  peace. 
Till  loUt  the  bell,  and  eirife  and  tioublea  caaaa,-- 
Cilia  for  oar  pniae ;  hia  labor  piaiae  deeem*. 
But  not  oui  pilf :  Reuben  baa  no  nerrea : 
'Mid  noiee,  and  dirt,  and  ttench.  aod  pi*;,  and  pnte. 

But  IinaanJ ,' — yea,  for  Leonard'i  bta  I  grieie,  (T) 
Who  loaihea  ibe  elation  which  be  darei  not  lewc ; 
Ha  can  not  dig,  he  will  ool  beg  hia  bnad. 
All  hia  dependence  laita  upon  hie  head ; 
And  deep);  akiU'd  is  aciancea  and  aita, 
Oa  Tolgat  lade  he  waetei  enperioi  parta. 

Alee !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  lUilaina, 
In  gaiding  bands  and  Mirring  loipid  brain* ; 
Ha  whoaa  prood  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  aoww. 
And  view  the  wondera  of  the  world*  abore ; 
Who  Ihinka  and  nuoni  strongl;  :— hard  hii  fate. 
Confined  forefet  to  the  pen  and  elate. 
True  he  lubmiti,  and  when  iha  IcDg  dull  Amj 
Haa  alowl)'  pau'd  in  wear;  laaka  awaj, 
To  other  world*  with  cheerful  view  he  looks, 
And  parte  the  night  between  ippoac  and  booka. 
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Ajsid  his  labon,  h«  has  sofnelimu  triad 
To  tan)  >  Utile  fiDin  Us  csrea  saida  : 
Pops,  Millon,  Dirden,  with  delight  has  seiied 
His  soul  engsgod  and  of  bt*  trouble  eued : 
Whan,  with  a  lis»r  eje  and  ill-dona  aum. 
No  part  conetiTsd,  a  alDpid  bof  will  come ; 
Then  Leonard  fint  subduei  the  lising  frown. 
And  bids  the  blackhead  lay  hia  blunder*  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  will  tura  his  aja, 
To  hia  Bad  duty  hia  souud  mind  aiiply, 
And,  fsiM  ia  spirit,  throw  bis  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  Schools  which  more  than  Iheaa  afltud— 
The  Boni^  iaalructiou  and  the  wholesomB  board; 
And  fitit  our  School  for  Lsdiea :  (8)  pity  calls 
For  ons  aofl  aigh,  when  wa  behold  these  walls, 
Placed  near  iha  lawn,  and  where,  from  window  high, 
Tba  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  eapy. 
With  many  a  stranger  gazing  up  and  down. 
And  all  the  enried  tumult  of  the  town; 
Mar,  in  the  imiling  anmmer-eTe,  when  they 
Are  ssnl  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  sway, 
Bahold  the  poor  (when  they  conceive  the  bisss'd) 
Emploj'd  for  bouia,  and  griured  they  can  not  reat. 

Here  the  fond  girl,  whose  dsya  are  aad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  Ihe  last  adieu, 
Looka  to  the  road,  and  Ibndly  thinba  she  hean 
The  csrriags-wheel>,  and  atmggles  with  her  lean. 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misaee  great  and  amall, 
Hsdam  herself,  and  lescheis,  odious  all ; 

Bat  melts  in  softness,  or  with  soger  bunu ; 
Nauaealea  her  food,  and  wondera  who  can  sleep 
On  anch  mean  beda.  where  ahe  can  only  weep : 
She  acorns  oondolenoe — but  to  all  she  hales 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  tbs  same  concani 
As  others  fell,  and  Gnda  that  ahe  muat  learn 
As  olhen  leam'd — the  common  lot  to  share. 
To  search  for  comfort  and  aubmil  lo  care. 

There  are,  t  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  sllend. 
And  to  thsse  dnclile  minda  destraetion  vend ;  (9) 
Wrelchea— (la  lirlne,  peace,  and  nalure,  foea}— 
To  theaa  solt  minda,  their  wiclied  trash  expose ; 
Seiie  on  Ihe  soul,  ere  pasaions  take  the  away, 
And  let  the  heart,  en  yel  it  feels,  nstray. 
Smnggler*  obscene  !  and  can  there  be  who  take 
Infernal  paina,  Ihe  aleeping  rice  lo  wskel 
Can  there  ba  those,  by  wham  Ihe  IhoDghla  deGlad 
£nten  the  apalleaa  boaom  of  a  child  ? 
By  whom  the  ill  it  lo  Ihe  heart  coniey'd. 
Who  land  Ihe  foe,  not  yet  in  una,  their  aid. 
And  sqi  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid? 

Oh  1  rather  akulkiog  in  the  by-ways  steal. 
And  rob  the  poorest  trareler  of  hia  meal ; 
Bunt  through  the  humUest  liader'a  bolted  door  j 
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Dem  from  tbe  vidon>  hut  tier  BJater'ilon  ; 
With  ■tolen  itsed,  on  highways  take  jronr  lUsd, 
Your  lip*  wilh  cursei  arui'd,  wilh  death  jour  hud  -f 
Tkke  ill  but  life— Lho  virtuoui  mom  would  <■;,— 
Tike  liTe  itwif,  dear  u  it  i),  awsj, 
Ratbec  than  guillj  ihui  thi  guileleu  loul  Litny. 

Yean  put  avaj — let  ui  luppoae  them  past, 
Th'  accompliah'd  njiapb  for  ficedom  look*  at  laM ; 
All  hardihip*  over,  vhich  a  achool  contain*, 
Th'  •pirit'a  bcmdago  and  th*  bodj^i  paina  ; 
When  teachan  make  the  heaitlea*,  trembliiig  t«t 
Of  pupil*  nifier  for  their  own  regret; 
Where  winter'*  oold,  atlack'd  by  one  poor  fin, 
Chilla  the  fair  child,  commanded  lo  retire  i 
She  felt  it  keealj  in  the  morning  air, 
Keenly  *he  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 

Not  a  *weet  tamble,  but  a  alow  parade  ; 
The;  motad  bj  pain  beiide  the  hawthorn-hedge. 
Only  to  aet  their  feelinga  on  an  edge ; 
And  now  at  ere,  when  all  their  spirila  riae, 
Are  *enl  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleaiure  diet ; 
Where  jret  they  all  the  town  dert  can  aee. 
And  di*tan(  plough-boy*  pacing  o'er  the  lea 

These  and  the  taiki  aucceaaiie  metlen  brought — 
The  Frencb  ikef  con'd,  the  curioui  worlu  they  wno^t : 
The  huun  they  made  their  taper  fingera  *trike 
Note  after  note,  all  due  to  them  alike  ; 
Their  drawing*,  dancing*  on  appointed  dayi. 
Flaying  with  globea,  and  getting  part*  of  plaj* ; 
"Hm  tender  friendahipa  made  ■twin  heart  and  heart, 
When  the  dear  fricnde  had  nothing  to  impart : — 

All!  all!  areoTcr;— Dowth'aecompliih'dmaid 
Longa  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dteam*  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breaat, 
And  tocied  loTer*  rob  the  heart  of  real  i 
At  Hie  paternal  doot  a  carnage  Mand*, 
Lote  knit*  their  heart*  and  Hymen  join*  their  hind*. 
Ah! — world  unknown  !  how  charming  ia  thf  view, 
Hiy  pleaiurea  nuny,  and  each  pleaaure  new : 
Ah! — world  experienced !  what  of  thee  is  tohl! 
How  few  thy  pleuure*,  and  thoae  few  how  old! 

Within  a  silent  atteet,  and  far  apart 
From  noiae  of  buaineM,  from  a  quay  or  mart. 
Standi  an  old  apicioua  building,  and  the  din 
You  hear  without,  eiplaina  the  worit  wiihia; 
Unlike  the  whiepeiiug  of  the  nymphi,  thi*  noUe 
Loudly  proclaim*  a  "  Bmtding-School  for  Boy* ;  (10) 
The  maater  heedi  it  not,  for  thirty  year* 
Hare  render'd  all  to  his  familiar  ears  ; 
He  aits  in  comtoit,  'mid  the  Tarioua  sound 
Of  mingled  tones  for  eier  Sowing  round  j 
Day  after  day  he  to  hi*  taak  altends, — 
Uniarjed  toil,  and  care  that  nerer  end*, — 
Boya  in  Iheir  work*  proceed;  while  hli  employ 
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Admits  no  cbsog?,  or  changes  but  the  In; ; 

Y«t  lime  hu  mide  it  eaay  i—he  beiids 

Hu  power  supreme,  and  power  isiwcel  to  pride; 

But  grut  him  pleasura ;— whiit  can  (aachen  feal, 

Dependent  helpers  ultaya  at  the  whselT 

Tbeii  power  despised,  their  compeDSatioit  IPnall, 

ThBirUbordull.their  life  labonou*  all! 

Set  after  ael  the  lower  lada  to  make 

Fit  foi  the  claaa  which  Iheir  luperion  talie ; 

The  ntad  ot  learning  for  a  lime  to  track 

In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 

Just  the  same  wa;  on  other  troops  to  wail, — 

Altendanti  fii'd  at  Learning's  lower  gate. 

Theday-tuksnoware  oier,— to  Iheir  ground 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  (onnd  ; 
Glad  to  illude  Ihe  burthens  of  the  day, 
The  eager  patlias  hunj  to  their  play  : 
Then  in  these  hoots  of  liberty  we  find 
The  naliie  bias  of  an  opening  mind; 
They  yet  posoea  not  skill  the  mask  to  place. 
And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  face; 
Yet  loiiie  are  found— the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean. 
Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 
Lo !  me  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  lays  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongne ; 
Nor  will  he  into  ecrspei  or  danger  get. 
And  balf  the  achool  are  in  the  stripling's  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  triek  and  plot :— ho  dreads  lo  be  beliay'd: 
He  Bhant  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend, 
When  lads  begin  lo  call  each  other  friend : 
Yetselfwitheelfhas  war;  the  tempting  ei^t 
Of  fniit  on  sale  proiokes  his  appetite ; — 
See '.  how  he  walks  Ihe  sweet  seduction  by ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  hint  first  a  sigh, — 
T  is  dangerous  lo  indulge,  "t  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  askt  the  price, 
The  purchase  dresdful,  but  the  portion  nice  ; 
Wilhin  the  pocket  he  explores  ihe  pence ; 
Withool,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense, 
The  sight,  the  smell ;— but  then  he  ihinlis  again 
O  money  gone  I  while  fruit  nor  lasta  remain. 
Heantioie  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  hoy. 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy : 
Eiample  dire  <  the  youthful  miser  stops, 
And  slowly  back  ihe  treasured  coinage  drops  ; 
Heroicdeed!  for  should  he  noweoroply, 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  T 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  live, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  ponion  give  t 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  hi)  alore, 
And  feels  the  comfort  thai  it  hums  no  more. 

Dolike  to  him  the  Tyrant  hoy,  whoae  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge  ;  him  the  crowds  obey  ■ 
At  his  command  they  break  Ihrongh  erery  role ; 
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WhMrar|OTeiD*,lwooiilni)>Lhc  Mbod : 

T  i*  out  the  duUin  empenit  moTw  Ikcir  le»i. 

Bat  the  praad  viceraf  who  ii  svar  near.  (11) 

VsiT«<  could  do  that  mUchief  io  ■  d^. 
Fin  which  not  Rome,  in  all  iu  power,  could  pt; 
AndlhcM  boj-tynnli  willlbeirtUTHdiMren, 
Aod  do  tba  wronp  no  mular  ctn  rednu : 
Th*  mind  tbtj  lo*d  with  Itv:  it  TkI*  dUduD 
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And  tl)«K  joung  niiEuu  is  the  aoiil  will  ww 
Ssc<b  of  (11  tEem  [h*i  oa  wuLneet  grow. 

HtA  I  It  hU  woni  Ibe  IremUiDf  70iingUii|i  flee. 
Where  be  t*  walking  none  miul  walk  but  ha ; 
Sm  '.  fram  Ihe  winler-£re  the  weak  nlmt, 
Uta  the  waim  corner,  hia  the  faiorile  aeal, 
Sbts  when  he  yielda  it  to  aome  ilave  to  keep 
Awhile,  thea  back,  at  hia  relurn,  to  creep : 
At  hia  oommand  hia  poor  defeDdaota  fljr. 
And  humblj  bribe  him  aa  a  proud  allj ; 
Flaller'd  by  all,  Ihe  notice  he  beatowi 
la  groea  aboaa,  and  banWrioj,  and  blowa  i 
Yet  ha'a  a  dunce,  and,  apiie  of  all  hia  fame 
Without  Ihe  daak,  within  he  feeli  hia  ahame : 
Foi  there  the  weaker  boj,  who  Celt  hia  aconi. 
For  bim  eotrscti  the  bluoden  of  the  aum ; 
Andbeiitaaght,UDplaa*aiit  Kuthi  to  find 
The  trembling  bod;  haa  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark  !  to  that  ihout,  that  burst  of  emptf  soiae, 
From  a  nids  set  ol  bluff,  obatraperoua  bojt, 
nie;  who,  like  colt*  let  looae,  with  vigor  bound, 
And  thooghtleaa  apiril,  o'er  the  beaten  ground ; 
Fearleaa  thej  leap,  and  every  youDgater  feela 
Hia  Aloia  active  in  hia  handa  and  heeli. 

These  are  the  sons  of  brmeia,  and  thejr  come  (IS) 
With  partial  fondnesi  for  the  jofa  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  courting  in  Iheii  fathers'  field*. 
And  e'en  lbs  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields ; 
Tb>7,  much  enduring,  tit  th'  alloited  boms. 
And  o'er  a  granuuar  waaie  their  sprighllf  powers ; 
nwy  dane* ;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight. 
Whom  horse  and  houads  to  daring  deed*  excite  I 
Noc  could  tbsy  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  nMsl, 
Did  they  not  alyly  lo  the  chamber  steal, 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  baskst  leiie. 
The  mother's  gift  1  (lill  studiooa  of  their  esae. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppresa'd,  forbears  lo  has, 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  armi  and  tbigha. 

"  But  il  it  aure  thai  study  will  repay 
The  more  attentive  and  forbearing  T''~Nay ! 
The  fann,  Ihe  ship,  the  bumble  aliop  have  each 
Gaina  which  severest  etudiea  •eldom  reach. 

At  College  iriace  a  youth,  who  nieens  to  raise  (13) 
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Hii  itate  bv  merit  uiil  hia  nune  by  pmiae ; 
8till  much  he  hatarda ;  thers  ii  aeriooa  alrift 
In  ths  eonlentions  of  a  tcholar't  life : 

Nor  diligence  ilaeir,  insure  gacceaai 

Hia  jnlons  heart  a  riTBl'B  power  maj  dread, 

Tin  ita  atnmg  fealingi  hire  confbaed  hia  head. 

And,  aftet  day*  umI  nxHiiha,  Day,  jtnt  of  paio. 

U«  finda  juBt  loaC  the  object  he  would  gain. 

Bnl  gtanl  him  Ihia  and  all  auch  life  ean  giTe, 

For  other  proapeeta  he  begina  to  lire ; 

Be^a  to  feel  that  nan  wu  form'd  la  look 

And  toBg  for  other  objecla  than  ■  book ; 

In  hia  mind'a  eje  hia  honse  and  glebe  he  aeea. 

And  famnand  talks  wiA  farmera  at  hia  etae; 

And  time  ia  loat,  till  fonuno  aendi  him  forth 

To  a  nide  world  unconacioos  of  hia  worth; 

Thete  in  tome,  peitj  puiah  to  reaide, 

Thecollege-boat.thsntorn'dths  village  gnida: 

Asd  though  awhile  hii  flock  and  dairy  pleaae. 

He  eoon  reTctta  lo  former  joya  and  eate. 

Glad  when  a  friend  ahall  come  to  break  hia  leat. 

And  apeak  of  all  the  pleaaarea  they  poeaeaa'd, 

Of  niBMeia,  leilowa,  tntoia,  all  with  whcoii 

Thej  aharad  ihoK  pleaniiea,  nerer  more  lo  oome ; 

Till  both  coneaire  the  limea  by  hiiaa  enden'd, 

Which  once  ao  diamal  and  ao  doll  appent'd. 

Bnl  fii  OUT  Scholar,  and  anppoae  him  crowo'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  cjaaaio  gnnnd ; 
SappOM  the  worid  withoat  a  aigh  redgti'd. 
And  to  hia  college  all  hia  oare  eonfiDsd ; 
Oire  him  all  honora  that  aoch  aCatea  allow, 
The  fraahman'i  letror  and  the  tndeanuui'a  bow  i 
I^  his  tpanment*  with  hia  tute  agne. 
And  alt  hii  newa  he  Iboae  he  lorea  lo  Me ; 
Let  liiai  each  day  behold  the  laToiy  treat, 
For  which  he  paya  not,  hnt  ia  paid  to  eM ; 
Theae  joys  and  gloiiee  aoon  delight  no  mora. 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  ia  nx'i  and  aoi* ; 
The  honor  too  iaio  the  place  oonfined. 
Abroad  Iheyknow  not  each  nperior  miod  ; 
SCnngan  no  muglm  in  Iheae  figont  aee. 
Nor  gire  they  worahip  to  ■  high  degree ; 
Dnlike  the  piopbat'a  i*  the  •eholar'a  caae, 
Hia  honor  aU  ia  in  hia  dweUing-pIaes ; 
And  there  auch  bonora  an  familiar  ttiiaga  ; 
What  ia  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kinga  T 
Like  other  aDrereigna  he'a  by  fonet  addraea'd. 
By  atatulea  gorem'd  and  with  rulsa  oppreaa'd. 

When  all  theae  forms  and  dutiea  die  awqi. 
And  the  day  paaaea  like  the  former  day, 
Then  of  exterior  thinga  at  once  beretl, 
He'a  lo  himaelf  and  one  attendant  left ; 
Nay,  John  too  goea ;  nor  anght  of  aerrloa  moio 
Remains  for  him ;  ha  gladly  quite  the  door. 
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And,  IS  ha  whiatles  to  ihe  callegg-|ile, 
H*  kindlf  pitiei  hi«  poor  inutet'ii  Tate. 

Bookj  can  not  alnaji  pieue,  hoveror  good  ; 
Hindi  an  oot  ctci  cmting  Cor  Ibeir  food ; 
But  deep  will  toon  llw  iceaiy  mil  pcepan 
Foi  cam  to-monow  ihat  wem  thii  da;'*  care  ; 
For  famn.  Tor  feaita,  Ihit  aundir  timss  bare  put. 
And  fomal  fcuU  that  will  for  erci  lut. 

"Bui  then  from  Sludj  will  nocomlona  h>«!" 
Yea !  auch  ai  aludioui  miadi  dona  cut  ptiie  ; 
Comfoita,  yea  !— jajia  ineffable  ihs;  find, 
WboiMk  Ihapmuder  pleaaarMoftlwauDd: 
The  loul.  collected  in  thoH  happj  houn, 
Tben  makaa  her  eSwta,  U»n  eojaja  ber  powers ; 
And  in  IhoM  aeaaona  feel*  henelf  npaid, 
For  libon  past  and  bonon  long  deli  j'd. 

Sol  *[ i*  not  warMIf  gaing  allboiigh b]r  chance 
The  aoD*  of  leanuni  nay  to  wealth  adTance  j 
Nor  •talion  high,  tbough  in  aoma  faToiing  hour 
The  aons  of  learning  maj  arriie  al  power ; 
Nw  ii  il  glofj,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  boncal  praiie  will  make  the  hairt  rtjeiee : 
But  H  is  the  mind'i  own  Iseling*  giis  the  joy, 
Pleasum  ahe  gathers  in  her  uwn  emplo)' — 
Pleaaiun  that  gain  or  piniaa  can  not  beatow, 
Vet  can  dilate  and  raise  then  when  ihey  Bow. 

For  this  the  Poet  look*  the  world  araond, 
Where  tbnn  and  life  and  reasoning  man  us  lound  i 
He  lores  the  mind,  in  all  its  modea,  to  tracre, 
And  ill  the  Duumeis  of  the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walka  the  road  of  life  along, 
And  views  the  iimsof  it*  tumuituoua  throng  i 
He  God*  whatahapes  the  Protens-pusioni  take. 
And  what  aliaoge  waste  of  life  and  joy  Ibey  make, 
And  loTea  la  show  them  lo  Ibeir  varied  ways. 
With  honeal  blame  or  with  unflallrring  piKise; 
'T  is  good  to  know,  1  i*  pleasant  to  imput, 
Theae  tiima  and  rDOvemenU  of  the  human  heart ; 
The  itranger  featnte*  of  tbe  aonl  lo  paint. 
And  make  diatioet  the  latent  and  the  faint ; 

Yet  none  with  rancor,  none  with  *CDm  pnraue  ; 
Nor  be  it  arer  of  my  Fortnita  told— 
"Here  the  strong  line*  of  malice  wa  behold,*' 
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AuiOST  irom  the  beginiuDg  the  riaeii  generationB  have  done  whit 
their  inteltigenoe,  their  meana,  and  their  canscience,  allowed  them,  to 
ud  in  the  development  and  training  of  those  who  were  to  come  afler 
them,  uid  to  lead  children  and  youth  through  their  narrow  paths  to 
the  highway  of  manhood.  In  the  way  that  eeemed  to  them  best  they 
have  endeavored  to  show  what  ahonld  be  dooe  with  the  untaught 
homan  mind,  bb  it  cornea  originally  from  the  Creator,  —  the  mw  mato- 
rial  of  diongfat  and  intelligence,  u  it  is  delivered  by  Nature  into  the 
bands  of  its  rightful  poBsessor  or  his  friends,  —  and  how  this  should 
be  WTonght,  shaped  and  furnished  with  knowledge  of  facta  and  prinoi- 
plea,  and  fitted  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life.  Many  have 
^ven  to  their  thooghts  on  thia  subject  a  viaible  form,  and  sent 
forth  to  the  broad  world  treatuea  on  Education,  for  the  benefit  of 
as  many  saoceeding  generations  as  will  read  them.  These  have  all 
done,  or  are  doing,  thnr  appropriate  work,  each  in  ite  due  manner  and 
d^iree.  Generally  they  have  one  quality  in  common,  —  they  treat 
of  man  as  an  integer,  an  identity  composed  of  body  and  mind,  and 
presuppose  that  all  have  nmilar  powers  and  similar  wants,  and  are  to 
be  ednoatod  in  a  similar  mnnner.  Most  of  tliem  regard  the  intelleot 
almost  exclusively,  and  propoeo  to  fill  it  with  knowledge  of  various 
kinds,  which  nuy  be  used  for  the  variooB  porpoees  of  after  life.  They 
propose  by  proper  training  to  develop,  and  by  suitable  exercise,  to 
Btrengdien,  the  mind,  and  give  it  power  of  concentration,  energy  to  grap- 
ple with  the  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  it,  and  a  capacity  to 
add  to  its  stores  of  knowledge  throng  its  coming  years.  In  this  way 
the  perceptive  and  the  reasonbg  fikculties,  the  memory  and  the  imag* 
ination,  are  enltivated  in  various  dc^ees,  and  gain  thereby  a  varied 
measure  of  force.  This  is  the  usoal  extent  of  the  plans  of  education. 
Even  those  which  are  oalled  liberal,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ^psnsive. 
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are  commonly  limited  to  the  development,  coltiTation  uid  disoipUne 
of  theee  elemente. 

In  aa  &r  u  these  plana  of  edaoatioD  are  not  fbimded  oo  a  proper 
and  comprehenBiTe  Tiew  of  the  vhole  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  great 
and  entire  object  for  which  he  ia  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the  ednoator, 
the;  fall  short  of  their  folneaa  of  pvrpoee ;  they  overlook  some  of  the 
parts  or  elements  of  the  human  eonstitatioo ;  they  leare  some  of  these 
ondeveloped,  some  untrained,  and  others  undisciplined.  He  teachers, 
wanting  a  thorocgb  knowledge  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  to 
operate,  and  of  the  fabric  which  they  are  to  create  fVom  it,  —  without 
a  complete  consideration  of  man  in  bis  natural  and  uneducated  state, 
and  of  what  he  may  and  should  be,  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  to 
be  exposed,  the  burdens  he  mnst  bear,  the  responsibilities  be  may  be 
required  to  sustain,  and  tho  ends  he  may  aoeompluJi,  —  too  often  sen! 
their  pupils  forth  to  the  world  unfitted  to  sustain  their  part  in  its 
moTements.  And  these  youth,  with  a  disproportionate  development 
of  their  powers,  and  without  a  complete  control  of  thetr  own  fbrcee, 
with  minds  unbalanced,  and  wrong  oonceptions  of  thetr  relation  to 
eodety,  err  in  their  self-manageraent ;  they  ikil  to  realise  their  own 
ideals  of  life,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  witb  mental 
disorder. 


OOHPaXHXNSITB  PLAK  OF  XDUCATIOK. 

A  rational  and  a  natoial  plan  of  ednoation  looks  upcm  man  not  aa 
a  simple,  but  as  a  oompound  being, — not  as  a  single  int^ral  pown, 
bat  as  Composed  of  many  and  varions  powers.  Among  his  etementa 
are  included  not  only  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  the  moral  Acuities 
and  the  appetitee,  the  passions  and  the  propenfflties.  All  of  these 
together  make  up  the  man.  £ach  has  its  own  d^nite  station  to  fill, 
and  its  special  part  to  perform,  in  the  human  economy.  Iji  the  perfect 
and  healthy  man  these  are  all  arranged  in  suitable  proporttooa,  and 
act  in  unvarying  hamony.  Eadi  has  its  predominant,  mediate  or 
sabordinate  plaee;  each  does  its  own  work,  and  no  more;  and  all 
ooSperate  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  —  the  health  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind,  —  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  being  to  whom  they 
belong. 

In  this  perfect  arrangement  tho  moral  power,  the  nobler  elenent, 
stands  above  all  the  rest,  and  eaperiniends  the  ectiona  of  the  whde. 
The  mental  powers,  like  an  intelligent  overseer  of  a  mana&otnring 
process  nnder  the  general  charge  of  the  proprietOT,  seaiek  out  the 
v*ys,  lay  the  plans,  they  diroot  all  the  o^aiu  uid  operations  of  the 
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bod;,  and  control  ihe  appetites,  paaaions  and  propensities,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  conscience. 

The  poirera  that  belong  to  the  body  are  all  neoeseat;  for  the  healthy 
operation  of  the  whole  corporeal  frame,  and  for  the  BUBtenanoe  and 
action  of  the  mental  and  moral  facultia  here  on  the  earth.  Of  these 
all  are,  tu  some  degree,  and  a  part  of  them  are  wholly,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  mind,  and,  to  that  extent,  they  do  its  bidding.  The  appe- 
tites, the  loweT  pasBidtaa  and  the  propensities  are  aotive,  or  ready  to 
be  active,  irom  the  beginning.  They  crare  indulgeoce,  and,  if  lefl  to 
themBclvea,  they  hardly  know  a  bound  to  their  gratification.  But, 
bdog  under  the  contio]  of  the  higher  powers,  they  are,  or  should  be, 
restrained  widiin  their  proper  aphere.  There  seem  to  be  several  and 
various  moral  and  mental  powers  and  &oalties,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  pnrpose  to  fulfil  in  the  human  economy,  and  all  of  which  act 
ia  oonoert.  Each  performa  its  own  appointed  work,  and  no  other,  and 
no  more.  Each  baa  its  due  position,  and  Its  due  inflnenoe,  goveming, 
aiding  or  obeying,  according  to  the  law  prescribed  In  it.  All  of  thene 
attributes,  or  their  germs,  are  given  to  man  at  birth,  but  not  to  all  in 
the  same  proportion.  Yet,  with  some  exceptions,  they  are  given  to 
all  in  sufficient  d^ree  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  responsibilities  of  their  present  being.  Some  of  the 
powers  and  attributes,  as  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink,  and  die 
digestive  function,  are  bestowed  in  full  measure  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Of  others  only  the  primordial  element  ia  ^ven,  and  these  are 
subject  to  growth  and  development  from  infancy  to  maturity. 


TCKPOai  OP  XDCCAnON. 

It  is  the  true  purpose  of  education  to  draw  out,  cnltiTate  and 
Strengthen  the  mental  and  the  moral  powers,  and  to  subdue  and  disci- 
pline the  appetites  and  passions.  As  in  the  healthy  physical  frame 
the  various  organs  of  digestion,  respiration  and  locomotion, — the  skin, 
brain  and  nervous  system,  —  are  all  in  vigorous  condition  and  action, 
none  doing  too  mach,  and  none  coming  ^ort  of  its  requirements,  each 
receiving  its  partrbut  none  demanding  too  much  of  the  nerrouB  infiu- 
ence,  and  each  contributiog  its  part  to  the  sustenance  and  health  of 
the  whole ;  so,  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, the  reason,  (he  memory,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  and 
all  the  lower  powers,  shoold  each  have  its  due  development  and  influ- 
ence, eadi  its  due  energy  and  position,  each  be  predominant  or  sub- 
ordinat«  according  to  its  office  for  the  time  being,  and  all  act  In 
concert  fer  the  good  of  the  whole. 
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irELL-BjLLANCED   HIND. 

This  due  development  of  each  and  all  tbe  mental  and  moral  facn)- 
ties,  and  their  proportioDBte  and  h&rmooions  aotioD,  coDstitute  that 
irhich  is  called  a  well-balaaced  miod,  such  aa  belongs  to  one  whoso 
judgment  >a  Bound  and  reliable  in  all  common  affiiirs  of  life;  who, 
from  any  given  facts  or  propositions,  is  sore  to  come  to  just  conclu- 
sions;  who  lays  his  plans  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  measnre 
and  kind  of  bis  own  strength,  and  with  the  ciicumstaaces  amidst 
which  be  must  operate;  and  who  is  certain,  under  any  conditions,  to 
do  that  which  is  right  and  appropriate.  This  well-balanced  mind 
constitutes  perfect  mental  health.  It  comes  from  original  barmonioas 
cndowmeDt,  and  proportionate  derelopmeot  and  disoiplme ;  that  is, 
from  appropriate  education  of  all  the  powers.  To  this  point  it  is 
desirable  that  all  should  arrive  when  they  reach  maturity,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  npon  responsible  life,  to  take  upon  themselves  their 
own  Belf-mBuagement,  and  to  perform  their  several  parts  in  the  a&irs 
and  duties  of  the  trorld. 

LAW  OF  OBOWTU  OF  THE  POWERS  AND  GLEIIENTS  OF  UAK, 

But  the  education  of  man  is  not  finished,  nor  does  the  necessity  of 
discipline  cease  with  bis  youth.  The  grovtb  of  the  bodily  organs 
alone  ends  with  that  period.  All  the  other  powers  ~  the  mental  and 
moral  facalties,  the  passiona,  appetites,  and  propenntieB — have  no 
such  limit  to  their  expansion.  Hiey  may  grow  ind^nitely  even  to  the 
end  of  life,  in  old  age.  Tbey  may  grow  with  accelerated  and  aoceler- 
ating  foroe,  each  step  in  the  progress  inoreaung  the  facility  of  taking 
another.  Everyone  of  these  faoulties  and  attributes  of  man  iDC^ease^i 
in  strength  and  activity  by  exercise,  by  use,  by  indulgence.  Hie 
growth  of  the  htimaa  powers  by  cultivation  Is  a  fixed  law ;  yet  it  does 
not  operate  equally  and  in  the  same  degree  at  all  times,  but  vritii  a 
constantly  increasing  force  by  successive  repetitions.  The  longer  the 
Qultivation  of  any  fuonlty  or  endowment  is  continued,  and  the  more 
vigorously  it  is  pursaed,  the  easier  its  action  becomes,  and  the  greater 
is  its  accession  of  strength.  The  increase  is  added  to  the  capilal 
already  existing,  and  the  augmented  capital  allows  still  more  n^ld 
increase.  As  in  the  progress  of  fortune  all  the  previous  aocumuJB- 
tions  of  money,  property  or  credit,  become  capital,  by  which  mors 
V)d  more  oan  be  gained,  so  In  the  constitution  of  man  all  growth  of 
any  of  the  facultira,  every  new  acquirement,  every  increase  of  force 
or  discipline,  every  new  elevation  of  pnrpoae,  is  a  new  means  of  gath- 
ering more  and  more  of  the  same  kind ;  fiir  the  nnivnsal  law  of  both 
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DStoTO  and  ravelation,  that  "whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  givon, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundanoe,"  operates  in  the  lotellectuo)  and 
the  moral  coastitutioD  of  man,  as  well  as  in  his  outward  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  ia  the  decline  of  fortuiio  every  pecuniary 
lees,  and  every  neglect  to  seoare  due  and  honorable  advantage, 
inoreasea  the  danger  of  another  saoriSoe,  and  diminishes  the  power  of 
preventing  it,  so  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  every  neglect 
of  study  01  diadpline,  every  misapplication  of  iotelleotnal  force,  every 
perveruon  of  any  of  the  faculties,  every  undue  Indalgence  of  any  appe- 
tite or  passion,  every  error  or  dn,  inoreasea  the  danger  and  the  ahance 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  mistake  or  fault,  and  diminishes  the 
seouritira  against  their  influenoe ;  fbr  "  irhosoevet  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  tbat  he  hath." 

The  practical  operation  of  this  lav,  both  of  growtii  and  of  decline, 
ia  manifested  everywhere  and  among  all  men,  and  few  arc  they  who 
cannot  trace  it  in  some  form  or  o^ier,  even  in  themselves,  in  the 
caltivation  of  any  or  all  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  the  study  of 
language,  mathematics,  natural  history,  or  any  other  branch  of  litera- 
ture or  Boienoe,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  aifections, 
the  religious  element,  the  conscience,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
i^ard  to  truth,  love  of  man. 

Ia  the  intelleotnal  prt^res,  the  mors  one  leams,  the  greater  is  his 
power  of  acquisition,  and  the  taste  for  and  the  faoility  of  acquiring 
increase  with  it.  In  tho  moral  progress,  the  more  tJie  henrt  is  warmed, 
the  greater  warmth  does  it  demand  to  satisfy  its  desires ;  the  more 
the  ^irit  is  elevated,  the'hi^er  are  its  aspirations  towards  the  tme 
and  the  infinite.  We  see  the  same  law  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tastes, 
the  love  of  nature,  of  the  beantifol,  of  muoc,  of  painting,  of  any  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  these,  iudnlgwoo  creates  alfengtb,  end  strength 
gives  enjoymeat  and  a  oraving  for  more  and  more,  and  with  theee 
oome  the  means  and  resolution  to  obtain  greater  gratifioatton. 

All  the  other  Ihonltiee  and  poweia,  every  appetite  and  passion, 
all  the  lover  propensities,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  growdi. 
Among  the  bodily  appetites,  the  fondness  for  food,  if  gratified 
beyond  the  natural  and  healthy  wants  of  nntntion,  increases  with 
indulgenoe;  and  this  goes  on,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  until  the 
apHtit«  may  become  the  ruling  element,  and  prevail  over  discretion 
and  reason.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  opium  b  a  still  more  marked 
illustration  of  the  law  of  growth ;  for  at  first  there  is  not  only  no 
denre  for  and  no  pleasure  givrai  by  these,  but  even  an  absolute  aversion 
to  them.  He  mouth  loathea,  and  the  stomach  is  nauseated  by  them. 
Yet  this  aversion  is  overcome  by  persevering  cultivation,  and  then  a 
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positive  Appetite  fv  these  numtica  arises,  tad  this  increasea  b;  fos- 
tering, until  it  beoomes  Strang  enODgb  to  govern  those  vho  nse  then, 
and  to  make  tbem  dissatisGed  with  everjlhiag  else  so  long  as  this 
their  ruling  taste  is  not  grati&ed.  The  desire  for  iatoxicating  drinks 
grows  in  the  same  manner,  from  small  and  apparently  hannlees  begin- 
nings, to  great  and  even  destructive  power,  when  it  subdues  the  whole 
man,  body  and  boqI,  and  compels  the  reason  and  the  will  to  nunister 
lo  its  pnrposes.  The  Beosnal  appetites,  and  all  the  lower  propenu- 
ties,  obey  the  same  law  of  growth,  when  indulged  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  tbem  by  the  reason  and  conscienoe.  The  passions,  of 
whatever  nature,  the  likings  and  the  dislikes,  the  sympathies,  antip- 
athies and  caprioee,  all  come  noder  the  same  law,  and,  when  left  to 
follow  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  by  the  higher  element,  tliey  tend 
to  expand  and  gun  power  beyond  tbeir  healthy  limit. 

As  tbe  olay  is  la  the  hands  of  the  potter  to  be  moulded  into  amh 
shapes  aa  may  please  him,  so  the  plastic  elements  of  man  are  at  fint 
in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  and  aflerwaida  in  his  own,  to  be  formed 
and  shaped  as  they  may  desire  and  direct.  By  cultiTation  of  some 
<^  these  elements,  and  by  neglect  and  repression  of  others,  one  can 
make  himself  to  be  what  he  pleases.  He  may  give  his  intellectual, 
his  moral,  or  his  animal  nature  a  predominance,  fie  may  become  a 
thiiAer,  a  reasoner,  a  sentimentalist  fie  may  be  a  philanthropirt 
or  a  misanthrope,  an  enthasiastio  religionist  or  a  oold-blooded  atheist, 
a  wise  and  sagacious  statesman  or  a  crafty  politiman.  He  may  be  a 
man  of  serene  temper,  generous,  afieotionate,  or  be  may  be  irritable, 
passionate,  suspidoos,  hatefiil,  sel&sh,  miserly.  He  may  be  an  eater, 
a  drinker,  a  sensnalist  in  any  fimn,  the  slave  of  any  appetite,  the 
manifestation  of  any  vice,  fie  may  be,  almost  entirely  or  [ninoipally, 
any  one  or  number  of  tbem  in  varioos  iegeesB,  aooording  to  the  way 
and  extent  his  manifold  powers  and  elements  are  ednoated  by  hie 
teachers,  by  the  influencee  that  bear  upon  him,  by  lus  own  self-man- 


Eaoh  one  of  the  powers,  attributes  and  endowments  of  man,  hfjag 
given  to  him  for  &  definite  purpose,  each  having  a  special  station  to 
fill  and  part  to  perform  in  the  work  of  life,  and  the  cooperation  of  . 
each  being  necessaiy  at  all  times  for  the  proper  and  vigorooa  aotioQ 
of  all  the  rest,  it  is  requisite  for  mental  health,  and  ibr  the  preserva' 
tion  of  a  well-balanoed  mind,  not  only  that  the  appropriatoiesB  of 
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position  kud  a  cine  proportion  of  all  the  intellectual  and  mor&l  powers 
ehoold  be  eatablished  daring  the  process  of  deveftipmait  and  growth 
in  jTonth,  bat  that  they  should  be  maintained  duriog  ^a  whola  of  life. 
From  tlie  beginning  to  the  end,  each  faonlty  and  power  should  be  cul' 
dvated  oi  chastened  In  its  dne  degree.  None  should  be  allowed  to 
beoome«zoeBsiTelj  strong  and  aotive,  while  others  are  weak  and  dor- 
mant; none  should  absorb  the  force  that  rightfully  belong  to  the  rest. 
The  higher  elements,  then,  should  always  be  sustained  in  &eir  com- 
manding poiutioD,  and  ^e  lower  should  be  kept  subordinate.  The 
appetites  should  be  indulged,  and  the  propensities  allowed  to  act,  only 
at  eaeh  times,  and  in  sack  periods,  and  so  far,  as  the  bealth  of  the 
system  requires ;  and  all  the  pasuons  and  the  moral  affections  shoald 
be  applied  to  their  legitimate  pnrpoeee,  and  to  no  other.  All  should 
be  meaanred,  directed  and  controlled,  by  the  reason,  which  cJiould 
rngn  paramount  over  these,  and  yet,  in  its  turn,  be  the  ftithful  ser- 
vant of  the  ooDBcience,  rendering  it  a  never-failing  and  Implicit  obc- 
dienee. 

"OoB  condition  of  mental  and  physical  keaUh  requires,  —  1.  Great 
discretion  to  detenniae  wliat  the  proper  arrangement  of  tbe  facultiee 
or  elements  of  power  Is,  and  what  their  several  forces  should  be,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  np  the  perfect  man ;  2,  Constaat  self- 
analysis,  tbrongh  life,  to  see  whether  this  due  order  and  proportionate 
power  is  mmntaiaed;  3.  An  uQ&ltering  self-snpervision  and  self- 
discipline  to  maintain,  in  their  proper  position  and  relation,  all  the 
elements  of  our  constitution  and  frame,  enooura^ng  the  higher,  direct- 
ing the  mediate,  aai  chastening  the  lower. 


BALANCB    or   THE   POWERS    SISTURBED    IK    SOME. 

In  manifold  ways  men  fall  short  of  this  perfect  standard  of  mental 
condition.  In  some  the  deficiency  is  so  slight  as  to  prodnee  no  appar- 
ent effect  on  their  soundness  of  mind ;  in  others  it  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  manifest  insanity ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  aro 
all  intermediate  grades  of  aasonndaess.  Ilie  slighter  variations  from 
this  normal  standard  are  very  frequent.  Even  after  one  has  beea 
properly  educated,  and  nters  upon  maturity,  there  may  be,  and  there 
commonly  is,  some  one  or  more  of  tiie  powers  developed  and  strength- 
ened' beyond  the  rest,  in  connection  with  some  special  employment,  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  stndy,  in  the  cultivation  of  some  salutary  taste 
fiir  good,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  scane  passion  or  appetite  for  evil. 
Thus,  in  one  man,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  prominent  and  most 
aotive ;  and  he  has  a  qaicker  eye  or  ear,  and  more  readily  under- 
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sUnda  what  la  pieaeoted  to  him,  than  the  avenge  of  meD.  In  an- 
other,  oausttlitj  or  the  Teasoaing  iacaltj  prevaika,  and  he  qiuokl;  sees 
the  rela^ODS  of  things.  He  tracea  er^ta  back  to  ibeir  caoses,  and 
follows  causes  onward  to  their  results.  In  a  third,  conecientioaaneas 
predominatca,  and  he  is  ecrapoloiislj  feartUl  of  doing  wrong.  In  a 
fourtii,  benevolence  ia  the  &vared  faonlty,  and  he  ajmpatliiaes  with 
snfiering  more  keenly  and  readily  than  others.  In  another,  wit  is 
cultivated  and  made  more  active  than  the  other  powers,  and  he  has  a 
qiuek  peroeption  of  the  lodicrous,  and  of  uogular  and  droll  analogies 
and  reladons. 

All  these,  and  all  the  other  powers  or  modifications  or  oombinationa 
of  powera,  may  and  do  reoeire  in  different  persons  extraordinary  cnl- 
tivation,  development  and  strengthening,  in  addition  to  the  original  and 
appropriate  edooation  of  the  vhole.  Thus  men  qualify  themselves  for, 
and  beoome  expert  or  skilful  in,  the  various  profeaaions  and  arts  of 
li&,  without  dinuuishing  their  good  sense  in  the  common  afiairs  of 
the  world,  or  impairing  their  balance  of  mmd.  NeTCrthelesa,  althoogfa 
theae  minds  act  well  on  ordinary  aubjecls,  yet  they  act  better  on  those 
to  which  they  are  frequently  directed,  and  on  which  they  are  habits- 
ally  employed.  The  mind  always  runs  more  readily  and  easily  in  its 
moat  accustomed  channel. 

We  not  only  labor  more  easily  and  effectually  on  those  subjects  and 
in  those  ways  which  habit  has  made  familiar  to  us,  but  there  is  a 
degree,  and  in  some  a  great  degree,  of  danger  that  the  tone  or  char- 
acter of  the  thooghts  applied  to  theee  will  tinge  or  modify  those  which 
we  apply  to  other  subjects.  It  may  control  the  aaaociations  of  ideas, 
and  give  its  peculiar  ooloring  and  estimate  to  all  otheca. 

The  itnoffination  is  naturally  amqng  the  most  active  elements  of 
the  mental  constitution.  It  tends  to  infiuence  the  associative  faculty 
and  govern  the  inlets  of  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  variety 
of  mental  error,  and  often  at  variance  with  discipline.  It  is  therefore 
a  very  unsafe  guide  to  life  and  principles.  It  needs  the  oonstant  aid 
of  the  perceptive  faculty  to  correct  it,  and  of  the  reason  to  control  it. 
Hie  law  of  tasodatum  is  a  manifeslation  of  its  powor ;  oireumstances, 
things  and  ideas  are  suggested  according  to  their  natural  or  artificial 
connectJons.  Hie  habit  of  aieoci&ting  them  together  gives  them  an 
affinity,  so  that  they  rise  np  in  the  mind  in  the  same  series  of  thon^ts. 
When  one  is  presented,  the  others  follow ;  and  the  whole  of  a  &miliar 
scene,  or  train  of  oircnmstanoes,  or  range  of  ideas,  follows  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  of  their  elements  or  parts.  Thus  wo  are  reminded 
of  tales,  events  or  trains  of  facts,  by  the  mention  of  some  single  inci- 
dent umilar  to  any  cne  connected  with  Uiose  that  are  thos  suggested. 
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In  gach  cans  tlie  memory  Mid  the  anodstire  fucultiee,  vltich  are 
required  to  move  or  &ct  only  in  an  old  and  Jkmiliar  oourGe,  are  more 
aotire  and  eoergetio  than  the  perceptive  facaltiea,  which  are  aotiDg  or 
endeaTorii^;  to  act  apoa  a  new  anbjeot. 

White,  therefore,  the  peroeptive  faoulttce  are  trying  to  present  to 
the  mind  certain  new  images,  the  aesociatiTe  faoulties  preaent  some 
old  images,  and  these,  miogled  together,  form  a  compound  idea,  oon- 
akting  in  part  of  the  object  last  presented,  and  in  part,  perhapa  in 
great  part,  of  old  and  remembered  objects,  which  are  sufGcieDtly  simi- 
lar to  the  new  to  be  mggested  by  it.  In  these  cases  the  perceptive 
Eunltiee  reoognixe  and  oonvey  to  the  mind  so  mnch  of  the  new  image 
as  is  similar  to  old  and  fiuniliar  images;  bat  at  that  point  their  aottoD 
eeases,  and  the  mind  reoeivea  no  more  ideas  through  them,  but  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

From  this  caaae  wc  readily  disoover  resemblaeces  in  things,  which 
we  see  for  the  first  time,  or  wi^  which  we  are  but  little  acqaaiDtod, 
to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Thus,  nhen  one  goes  from  hia 
father's  house,  and  dwells  among  strangers,  he  meets  many  persons 
who  look  to  him  like  others  whom  he  has  left  behind,  and  he  is  ooa- 
tmually  r^ninded  of  his  home  by  their  eimilarity.  But,  after  he 
becomes  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  new  people  and  circumstances, 
he  &ils  to  see  the  resemblance,  and  wonders  how  he  could  have  seen 
it  befiire. 

This  ia  easily  esplaiaed  by  the  law  of  suggestion  and  the  activity 
of  the  associatiTe  iacalties,  the  memory  and  imaglootion,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  Tbe  homesiok  boy's 
mind  is  filled  with  the  objects  that  ho  left  behind;  their  images  are 
familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  the  slightest  prompting  oalls  them  np. 
Meeting  a  stranger,  he  sees  some  feature,  expression  or  manner,  like 
a  foature,  expression  or  manner,  in  some  one  at  home.  All  the  feat- 
ures, person  and  manners  of  the  absent  friend  are  associated  with  this 
single  feature  which  is  thus  presented,  and  are  suggested  to  him  by  it. 
Here  the  perceptive  faculties  stop,  and  the  imagination  fills  up  the 
rest  of  the  picture — not  with  the  other  features  of  the  person 
before  him,  but  with  those  which  are  &miliar  to  his  mind,  and  dear 
to  his  heart. 

But  afler  he  becomes  acquainted  with  persons  of  the  new  place,  and 
his  heart  is  reconoilcd  to  those  who  are  about  him,  and  weaned,  in 
some  degree,  from  those  with  whom  he  lived  befiyre,  the  perceptive 
faonltiea  become  more,  and  Uie  assoeiative  and  suggesUve  fecitlties 
beoome  less,  efficient.  Then,  when  ho  meets  these  persons,  bo  boos 
more  and  more  of  their  real  features,  and  thinks  less  and  less  of  those 
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who  seemed  to  Teflemble  them.  The  ontlioe  is  filled  iriih  the  tfaiugs 
before  him,  and  that  point  which  alone  he  ftnt  noticed  novr  bears  so 
■malt  B,  proportioD  to  those  which  he  now  sees,  that  he  finds  none  of 
that  resemblance  whioh  he  saw  so  readily  before. 


THS  KlrUHO  JEGLINa  OB  INTEKUt  COLOBS  nW  IDIAB. 

Aooording  to  the  same  law,  any  ruling  feeling  or  intereet  diredfl  or 
omtrole  the  perceptive  fhculties  in  greater  or  leag  degree,  and  infttsea 
iteelf  into  and  modifies  the  images  that  are  received  from  any  sources. 
The  same  object,  presented  to  several  men  who  have  different  predom- 
inant feelings  or  interests,  will  soggest  an  many  and  as  various  images. 
In  the  same  landscape,  the  arrangements  of  the  Gelds,  the  graoefnl- 
nes8  of  outline  and  detail,  present  to  the  painter  a  fit  subject  for  & 
pictore.  Its  soil  su^eets  to  the  farmer  tiie  idea  of  its  fitness  for  ool- 
tivation  of  various  crops.  The  speculator  sees  its  appropriateness  for 
bnilding  lots;  the  geologist,  the  composition  of  the  earth;  the  hot 
aniet,  the  various  kinds  of  plants  that  grow  upon  it. 

In  all  these  and  similar  ctlses  the  ruling  idea,  whatever  it  may  be, 
directs  the  perceptive  iaoulties  in  some  degree,  and  compels  the  eye  lo 
see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  mind  to  perceive,  iJiat  wbioh  ia  in 
aocordouoe  with  itself,  and  prevents  them  from  reoogniung  that  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  it.  More  than  this,  it  accepts  the  suggestions 
of  the  memory  and  the  imagination  in  place  of  the  present  realities 
whioh  the  perceptive  faculties,  oucontmlled  by  each  influence,  might 
have  discovered. 

For  this  reason,  witnesses,  who  testify  for  opposing  parties  and 
interests  in  courts,  may  very  honestly  give  very  difibrent  acooonts  c^ 
the  game  occurrences  or  things  whioh  they  both  had  seen.  Each  one 
saw  and  perceived  the  most  readily  that  which  was  most  oonsonaot 
with  the  previous  feeling  or  interest ;  and  these  modified  the  renuun- 
ing  perceptions,  and  oootrolled  the  inferences. 

Even  philosophers,  or  those  who  intend  to  be  philosophers,  are 
sometimes  subject  to  this  error  in  their  invastigatians.  If  they  adopt 
a  theory  on  any  subject,  its  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  oon- 
trols  their  perceptive  or  reasoning  faculties.  The  former  most  readily 
and  perhaps  exclusively  recognize  those  facts  which  are  in  harmony 
vrith  the  preconceived  idea.  The  latter  draw  conolnaions  correspond' 
ing  to  it,  and  the  imagination  fills  up  all  the  vacancies  in  the  pictm«. 
Henae,  these  men  are  apt  to  find  oooGrmation  of  their  doctrine  in  thur 
disooveries.     And  even  men  baring  oppoute  theories  of  the  same  sab- 
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jwt  an  in  some  danger  of  oot^rming  aaoh  hia  own  from  the  ezftminft- 
tioD  of  the  suns  &ot8. 

The  morat  affeotioos  and  the  pasaboB  hare  a  more  powerful  ioflu- 
ence  in  controlling  the  perceptire  fiMmlties  and  the  reasoning,  than 
even  the  preoccupation  of  ideaa.  We  delight  to  alothe  those  whom 
we  love  with  the  raiment  of  beantj.  We  see  iD  them  virtaea  and 
powers  which  less  partial  friends  cannot  disooTer.  The  enl  pasaions 
h»ve  more  absorbing  power,  and  a  more  oompleto  govemmeDt  of  the 
channels  of  ideaa.  When  one  is  excited  with  anger,  or  when  he  per- 
manentl;  hatee,  the  eye  ia  slow,  and  even  blind  to  discover  Tirtne, 
propriety  or  reasonableDass  in  the  object  of  his  ill  will.  Sceug 
through  the  preoonceiTed  idea,  he  clothes  this  object  with  evil  and 
wrong ;  then  reason  is  sospended  or  made  to  subserve  tbe  paaaions, 
and  to  ud  in  establishing  conolusioos  corresponding  with  his  predomi- 
nant emotions,  and  these  compel  him  to  titter  language  he  would  not 
have  spoken,  and  to  perform  deeds  he  would  not  have  found  a  motive 
fbr  domg,  when  not  under  the  inflneace  of  passion. 


Whatever  power  or  element  is  accustomed  to  action,  acta  more 
easily  than  such  as  have  lain  comparatively  dormant;  and,  in  what- 
ever  way  any  of  the  mental  or  moral  powers  are  used  most,  they  find 
more  ready  action  there  than  otherwise.  This  ie  the  most  agreeable, 
as  well  as  most  easy,  and  oar  feelings  prompt  oa  anconsciouEly  to  let 
our  thoQghts  run  in  this  eouise. 

I^eee  imaginative  habits  aometimea  become  very  powerfiil,  and  re- 
quire  vigilance  and  self.di8cipliDe  to  control  them  and  prevent  their 
cootroUiDg  na.  The  mind  of  a  student,  who  haa  great  facility  in 
makmg  puns,  rune  so  readily  and  iasensibly  in  this  way,  that  som»- 
tiniea,  when  he  attempts  to  Btudy,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  prevent  his 
analyzing  words  and  forming  new  combinations  of  syllables,  to  make 
out  some  new  and  strange  meaning. 

UNBALUfCBD    UIND. 

Although  all  of  these  are  conaiatont  with  what  is  usually  called 
mental  health,  yet  snoh  men  have  a  diaproporticnate  distribution  of 
mental  force ;  some  ruling  idea  haa  undue  prominence  in,  and  often 
nndoe  control  over,  the  mind,  and  tiiey  are,  in  certain  way^  unbal- 
anced ;  still,  ns  they  retun  their  reason,  and  can  correct  their  error 
of  judgment  by  comparing  their  false  perceptions  and  conclusions  with 
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thoM  which  they  know  to  be  troe,  thay  are  pTwnmed  to  be  loiini  in 
mind. 

DAHGER  OF  ITS  QSOWTH. 

A^  all  habits  and  powers,  all  paaaions  and  propoositiea,  are  liable  lo 
grow  hj  exercise,  ever^  one  of  Ibeae  irregolatities  majr,  by  ciiltivatioa 
or  iodulgeDce,  bocome  so  strong  as  to  OTeroome  the  reason,  and  cut 
off  the  meaoa  of  correcting  mist&kes  in  jadgment,  and  thereby  estab- 
lish insanity.  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs ;  tha  others  are  more  eaaily 
taken.  The  only  absolute  security  for  the  mental  balance  is  in  the 
ntter  avoidance  of  even  the  least  perversion  of  thought  or/eeling. 

Some  are  led  to  begin  this  course  of  error  by  distinct  and  well 
marked  tastes  for  it.  In  ethers  a  feeling  is  accidentally  excited ;  it 
may  be  very  slight  at  first,  but  by  repetition  it  gains  strength,  and 
ultimately  becomes  powerful.  This  is  remarkably  manifested  in  the 
caprices  and  pervetsitiea.  [Rie  mind  capriciously  determines  to  be 
pleased  with  a  small  point,  and  through  this  sees  all  the  rest.  This 
prepossession  compels  ^e  perceptive  faculties  to  present  the  acceptable 
trait  first  to  the  mind,  and  put  it  in  good  humor  to  see  those  associ- 
ated with  it,  and  then  it  looks  upon  them,  at  least,  with  toleration. 
By  repetition,  the  toleration  becomes  saUsfaction,  and  approbaUon 
follows  after.  At  last,  the  whole  mind  ia  brought  under  the  power  of 
the  caprice;  then  opinion's  are  formed,  and  a  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued, from  which  the  reason  at  first  would  have  shrunk ;  but,  being 
disarmed  and  made  the  servant  of  passion  or  caprice,  it  goes  lo 
strengthen  the  error  and  overthrow  the  judgment. 


The  day-dreamer  loves  to  form  an  ideal  image  of  that  which  he 
would  like  to  be,  and  of  that  which  he  would  wish  to  have  olhcts  be, 
or  of  what  he  would  like  to  have  done.  For  this  purpose,  tho  images 
derived  through  his  percepdve  faculties  are  only  used  as  su^estions 
of  better  images,  or  better  arrangements  of  facts  and  circumstances ; 
something  unreal  indeed,  but  more  satisfactory  than  tiiat  which  is  pre- 
sented to  his  senses.  In  this  the  reason  b  suspended,  for  there  is  no 
wish  to  make  the  ideal  image  correspond  with  any  rule  of  truth. 
Comparison  is  set  aside,  for  no  known  standard  is  to  be  the  moasore. 
But  the  dreamer  is  at  liberty  to  create  whatever  he  will,  and  this  he 
does  in  a  form  and  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  his  ruling 
element  Thus  he  improves  upon  the  circumstances,  or  acts,  or 
speeches,  that  are  presented  to  him,  and  irequently  makes  himself  the 
prinoipat  actor  or  speaker  in  the  scene  of  his  new  crealioD. 
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This  habit  belongs  to  tiiose  who  hftre  large  Belf-asteem,  or  large 
lore  of  approbation,  more  than  to  others;  Ihej  love  to  form  desirable 
soenea  of  distinotioD,  of  influenoe,  or  even  of  glory,  in  which  they 
place  themselves.  !Proin  the  little  boy  who  delights  to  imagine  him- 
self the  drammer  of  the  train-band,  up  to  the  man  who  indalges  the 
dream  of  his  being  a  commander,  an  orator,  or  pbiloaopher,  tiieie  are 
all  stages  of  progress  and  all  grades  of  imaginary  life  and  posi- 
tion. 

At  first,  and  in  some,  this  may  be  an  honest  conception  of  improve* 
ment  apoa  that  which  is  seen  and  heard.  When  one  sees  some  worlc 
performed,  he  may  readily  imagine  a  better  way,  and  think  that  he 
would  do  it  according  to  the  ideal.  If  he  hears  a  spceoh,  be  may 
oonceivo  of  a  better  argument  and  an  improved  series  of  ideas,  and 
be  would  BO  present  them  if  he  were  the  speaker.  It  is  a  reasonable 
gratification  to  conceive  of  images  of  perfect  virtue  or  noble  action. 
One  therefore  easily  allows  himself  to  create  this  ideal  of  life  and 
thought,  and  even  to  place  himself  in  the  centre.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
sec  one's  self  in  a  satisfactory  position,  that  the  dream  is  again  in- 
dulged. By  repetition  it  becomes  more  and  more  easy,  and  even 
attractive,  and  then  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  find  it  di£B- 
oult  to  escape  from  it.  It  is  hard  to  fix  their  attention  exclusively 
upon  the  realities  of  life,  and  prevent  their  thoughts  from  wandering 
to  imaginary  scenes,  where  all  is  satisfactory,  but  where  none  is 
actual,  and  but  little  is  true. 


KHOWLKDOE  TO  BB  ACQniKED  IN  TOOTH. 

Beeide  the  work  of  development  and  discipline,  of  harmoniung 
the  several  elements  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  of  estab- 
lishing each  in  its  dne  position,  and  giving  to  each  its  proportionate 
and  approprlato  force,  it  is  the  further  purpose  of  education  to  instruot 
the  youth  in  facta  and  principles,  to  teaoh  them  their  own  nature,  their 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  outward  things,  and  their  responsibilities 
in  their  several  positione,  and  to  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
moat  come  upon  them.  It  should  also  prepare  them  to  exercise  a 
constant  self-oontrol,  and  to  apply  their  powers,  on  all  oooaBions,  to 
proper  and  desirable  purposes. 

PnECnVB  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 

Notwithstanding  this  plan  of  education  seems  not  only  reasonable, 
but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  object,  yet  many 
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come  aliort  of  it,  and  iooluda  onl;  a  put  of  these  reqaintea ;  kod 
otiiera  are  adll  more  meagre,  wad  include  witliin  (heir  scope  none  of 
theae  things  which  aie  the  aopport  and  direotioa  of  every  mao  and 
erei;  woman,  in  their  troe  and  sncoessful  walk  through  the  earth. 
However  Tsloable  the  knowledge  the;  impart  may  be,  atJll  the  one 
thing  need^,  the  koowledge  of  themselTes-  and  of  life,  of  eztem&l 
nature  and  of  man,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  is  not 
giveo,  and  the  pupils  who  are  thus  trained  are  sent  forth  to  grope 
their  way  tiirough  the  world,  without  that  light  to  guide  them,  and  to 
struggle  under  their  responsilMlitles  of  life,  without  that  streogtheD- 
ing  and  disoiplioe  which  they  should  have  received  at  school  in  th«i 
earlj  years,  and  the  forming  period  of  th«r  eiistenoe. 

In  these  systems  of  education  it  is  interesting  but  painful  to  see 
bow  many  needless  things  are  carefully  provided,  and  faithfully  done, 
and  bow  maay  necesBar;  things  are  entirely  omitted;  and  when  the 
teachers  have  finished  their  work,  and  the  pupils  have  acquired  all 
that  is  offered,  it  is  mortifying  to  see  bow  li^le  it  can  avail  them  in 
bearing  the  burdens  and  discharging  the  duties  of  life.  In  these 
schools  the  scholar  may  accumulate  the  vast  treasores  of  knowledgo, 
and  yet  be  poor  indeed  in  all  that  will  establish  and  Bostaia  him  in  the 
position  of  life,  health,  Buoce»  and  happiness,  for  which  he  seems  to 
be  destined.  He  may  fathom  the  depths  of  chemistry,  and  analyse  all 
oompound  substances  of  earth,  of  vegetation,  of  animals,  and  spread 
before  his  clear  vision  their  secret  elements.  He  may  know  of 
what  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  even  flesh  and  blood,  are  composed, 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  his  own  constttation,  of  the 
natore,  esteot,  uses,  limits,  and  liabilities,  of  his  own  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  of  emotion  and  of  passion.  He  may  oomprehend  all  the 
principles  of  material  philosophy,  and  the  measore  and  ohoraoter  of 
the  natural  powers,  and  understand  how  to  bend  them  to  his  purposes. 
He  may  master  the  elements,  and  compel  the  waters,  the  air,  steam, 
gases,  electricity,  to  lend  their  forces  and  labor  at  his  will :  he  may 
make  them  bear  his  ships,  turn  his  machines,  and  carry  his  messages, 
and  yet  know  not  the  nature  and  use  of  his  own  vital  machinery,  nor 
how  to  apply  his  own  internal  foroes,  to  control  his  appetites  and  gov- 
ern his  pasuona.  All  ezt«nial  nature  may  be  mode  to  serve  him,  sod 
do  the  work  of  hie  bidding,  and  he  is  sDcoeasfnl  in  his  plans  connected 
with  it;  but  the  elonenta  of  his  own  being,  body  and  spirit,  are  not 
at  his  oommand,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  use  them,  and  gain  and  enjoy 
health,  and  saui^,  and  duration  of  life,  he  fails,  beoanie  for  these  h« 
was  not  prepared. 
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There  are  ottier  plans,  or  rather  castonu  of  education,  &r  vone 
than  these.  Their  hidb  are  not  merely  those  of  omission.  They 
teach  not  merely  &ot8  that  are  oseless,  and  prinoiplea  tliat  have  no 
practicable  uso,  but  they  teach  positive  error.  They  give  irrong 
notions  of  life.  They  excite  czpectations  which  cannot  be  realized, 
and  lead  their  pupils  to  fonn  schemes  inconsistent  with  the  oir- 
onmstances  wbich  mnst  surround  thetn.  One  of  the  common  faults 
of  such  edacation  is  to  develop  and  cultivate  unrounded  hope  and 
ambition,  rather  Uian  discipline  and  laborious  patience.  Under  this 
system  youth  ate  induced  to  form  pufposee  which  they  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  industry  to  accomplish,  and  for  which  they  have 
made  and  are  making  no  soitable  preparation.  They  are  encouraged 
to  look  for  a  d^^ree  of  success  in  life,  a  measure  of  prosperity,  of 
ireepeot,  and  of  influence,  which  they  have  neither  the  talent,  nor 
the  wisdom,  nor  the  power  of  adaptation  to  obtain.  Their  expeota' 
tions  are  rather  in  accordance  with  their  desires,  and  perhaps  their 
Mlf-eateem,  than  wltb  the  fitness  of  their  plans,  or  their  perseverance 
in  accomplishment. 

Starting  witt  wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  their  own  relations  to 
the  world,  and  with  false  conceptions  of  things  as  they  are,  they  err 
in  their  parposes  and  ezpeotatjons  of  preset  existence,  and  in  their 
ideas  of  self-management,  and  foil  to  adapt  their  plans  of  action  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  other  men,  and  to  the  circumstancee  of 
the  world  amidst  wklc^  they  live.  Deficient  in  that  good  common 
sense  which  would  always  eetablisb  and  muntain  a  true  and  certun 
relation  between  their  own  ideals  and  the  realities  of  the  world,  they 
irequently  &il  in  one  unsuited  purpose,  only  to  enter  upon  another 
alike  unsuited.  Of  conrse  disappointment  fbllows'them,  because  they 
expect  impossible  results,  or  neglect  to  use  the  due  peans  and  energy 
to  obtain  them.  Ecperience  does  %ot  teach  them  wisdom,  and  they 
do  not  learn,  from  one  foilure,  how  they  may  avoid  another.  Succes- 
sive defeats  distress  and  contbund  them  more  and  more,  they  become 
lees  and  lees  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  tJiinga  as  they  are,  until,  at 
length,  some  of  tliem  sink  into  hopelea  confusion,  and  others  into 
mental  disorder. 

WANT  07  PUH  c«  Lin. 
Then  are  some  who  have  no  settled  plans  of  liih  to  follow,  no 
determined  purpose  to  fulfil.  They  are  deficient  in  firmness,  and 
unwilling  or  unable  to  persevere  in  what  tliey  nndertake.  They  enter 
upon  schemes  vrithout  a  clear  conception  of  what  their  ends  should 
be,  or  how  they  should  be  accomplished.    They  are  otkxt  weary  of 
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their  parpoM,  aod  leave  it  even  when  it  mEty  be  ftpprosching  t,  snc- 
cMSsful  iaaoe.  Wanting  &  balanoe-wheel  in  their  mental  nachiiieTy, 
the;  ue  governed  nt  one  time  b;  one  motive,  and  at  another  b;  a  dif- 
ferent one;  or,  undecided  i^ich  of  two  or  more  diveraa  mottvea  to 
obey,  they  fallow  one  in  part,  and  another  in  part,  bat  yield  fully  (o 
and  derive  advantage  from  neither.  In  their  indecision,  they  some- 
times adopt  several  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  plans,  and  of  course 
they  &il  in  all.  ^nina  they  are  tnming  from  purpose  to  pnrpose, 
fioondering  amidst  diffiooltiee  and  unyielding  circnmatonoes,  striving, 
in  vain,  to  make  opporing  plaiis  and  oonditions  hannonize  together. 

INDISCB2TI0N. 

Akin  to  the  last  class  are  the  indiBoreet,  who  likewise  labor  under  a 
disproportion  of  mental  development  and  action,  ^ey  have  indis- 
tinct perceptions,  but  are  impatient  of  investigation.  They  have  act- 
ive imaginations,  which  to  them  seem  to  compensate  for  the  want  aS 
persevering  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  &onlliea  and  of  cantiou 
comparison,  ney  have  a  habit  of  rapid  deduotion,  and  draw  ready 
and  hold  infereaoea  from  few  and  insoffident  data.  They  are  the 
people  whom  the  philosopher  deacribea  aa  learning  a  few  facts,  guess- 
ing at  many  more,  and  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  They  ibrni  their 
opinions  without  knowing  or  oonEndering  all,  and  perhaps  not  even  the 
most  important,  facts  that  ehonld  be  regarded.  "Okj  arrange  their 
plane  and  coodnol  their  baBineas,  they  manage  themselves  and  their 
afiairs,  with  the  same  imperfect  regard  to  the  &ots  and  eircnmstanoes 
that  should  govern  them  as  they  manifest  in  the  formation  of  their 
opinions,  and  they  are  necessarily  unsnooessftil. 

On  aooouut  of  iheir  loose  habits  of  reasoning,  and  pronenese  to  form 
hasty  opinions,  ^ese  are  considered  by  their  aasodates  as  men  of 
unreliable  and  even  unsonnd  jud^ent.  Their  mental  condition  b 
not  insanity,  but,  in  eome  of  its  phases,  tiiere  is  a  great  umilarity 
between  them.  There  is  a  want  of  a  due  distribution  of  force  and 
activity  among  their  mental  boulties.  They  especially  lack  the  necee- 
saty  activity  of  the  reason  to  correct  their  errors  of  judgment.  And 
though  their  opinions  may  be  often  changed,  they  discover  no  mistake 
in  the  process  through  which  they  are  formed.  Thia  class,  therefore, 
rarely  improve.  On  the  contrary,  ^ere  is  danger  that  this  di^ro* 
portionate  activity  of  thdr  ima^oation  and  slowness  of  their  reason 
will  increase,  disturbing  the  balance  of  their  minds  mors  and  more, 
and  rendering  their  judgment  lees  and  less  sound  through  the  progress 
of  years. 
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LOT!  or  XZCITBUaXT. 

The  unb&luiced  mind  is  BometimH  maoifeeted  in  love  of  exdtemeDt 
—  in  the  oneaBj  reetlennegs  of  those  who  do  not  find  sufficient  motira 
of  Mtion  in  the  ordinu;  t&ln  of  life,  and  the  usual  latemta  uid 
afibctjona  of  home.  These  peraons  crave  Bomethiag  out  of  the  oom- 
mon  oonise.  As  the  intemperate  wuit  alooholio  drink  to  stimolste 
their  bodies  to  action,  and  ieel  languid  williout  it,  so  these  desire  soma 
enlivening  circninstance,  event,  or  oompany,  to  give  aetivitj  to  their 
minds,  and  booyano;  to  their  feelings. 

At  their  homee  and  in  their  own  families,  they  are  comparativelj 
languid  and  listtes.  Some  of  them  are  not  interested  in  domestic 
affiiirs ;  and,  when  no  stfaogers  are  with  them,  some  are  careless  as  to 
tlieir  miuraers,  and  n^igent  as  to  their  drees.  Interested  in  no  oocu- 
padoD,  tlie;  dawdle  away  their  time,  which,  for  the  want  of  satisfkc- 
toiy  anployinent,  paowa  wearily  onward  &om  one  opportunity  of 
indulging  ihtaz  ncitability  to  another.  When  in  company  or  abroad, 
they  are  lively,  bright  uid  joyous.  Their  spirits  are  full  of  meigy, 
and  tbur  minds  are  aotive,  and  they  are  aoceptable  companions  in 
Booiety.  Bnt  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  or  when  th^  00m- 
pany  depart*,  they  nnk  again  to  thnr  UBual  languor  and  indi&renoe. 
Many  of  these  are  fond  of  amusements,  and  especially  those  of  a  pab> 
lie  nature.  They  love  the  theatre  or  concerts ;  they  frequent  the 
leeturo-rooins,  or  other  places  of  general  gatherings  of  the  people; 
they  are  found  in  places  of  pnblio  promenade ;  they  take  advantage 
of  whatever  opportunity  may  be  within  their  reach  to  indulge  thur 
taste  for  new  means  of  excitement. 

Some  demand  even  greater  changes  than  these :  they  want  changes 
of  home.  At  one  season,  they  go  on  distant  jouraeys ;  at  another, 
their  dwelling  is  at  the  sea-shore,  and  anon  they  visit  the  mountains. 
l%ey  go  from  the  city  to  tho  country,  and  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
These  changes,  which  the  well-balanced  mind  only  wants  as  occasional 
relaxations  from  prottaoted  labor  or  care,  seem  to  the  restless  lover 
of  ezutement  to  be  necessary  aliment  of  satis&ctory  lifo.  Others  are 
more  qniet  in  thmr  physical  habits,  but  yet  have  tho  same  mental 
reetleeeneee.  Some  find  means  of  gratifying  their  excitability  in  read- 
ing novels  and  tales  of  thrilling  interest,  soma  in  rending  newspapers, 
some  in  the  agitations  of  politics,  in  heariag  and  telling  news,  in  the 
goempry  of  the  nei^borbood. 

This  vaiying  oouras  and  habit  of  life,  the  alternations  from  ezoite- 
msnt  to  languor  and  from  languor  to  exdtoment,  successively,  is 
ezhansting  to  both  the  phyucal  and  mental  constitution.     If  the 
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exdUbllit;  is  indolged  and  oultirftted,  it  grows  more  ud  more ;  the 
mind  beoomee  moi«  dependent  on  some  eztemfti  and  stimalatiiig  infln- 
enoe  for  its  lively  enjoyment,  and  grows  more  langaid  in  the  interrsl, 
and  then  the  ordintrj  aEFairB,  the  homdram  of  erery-day  life  grow 
less  and  leas  interesting,  and  evea  burdensome ;  the  mind  is  doll,  and 
&»  temper  may  become  irritable  and  peevish. 

AfW  years  of  this  indulgence,  in  some  persons,  pleasures,  company 
and  novelties,  pall  upon  tlie  heart;  the  mind  is  wearied  with  that  on 
which  it  feasted  before,  and  sinks  into  permanent  languor,  or  beoomee 
BO  oustable  in  action  that  the  reason  loses  its  power  by  any  effort  to 
direct  it. 

Thefrieelata  have  similar  elwnenta  of  error.  They  haTe  no  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  no  stability  of  oharaoter,  nor  perseverance  in  action. 
They  are  satisfied  with  small  and  temporary  matters.  They  are  nn- 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  life  and 
BMiety.  They  trifle  with  serious  things,  and  treat  grave  interests  with 
levity.  Their  delight  is  in  present  amusement,  the  idle  occupation  of 
the  hour,  and  beyond  this  they  feel  no  anxiety.  Their  unbalanced 
minds  wither  with  their  edianstive  aotivity,  and  they  iaint  beneath 
any  burdens  that  may  be  laid  upon  them.  The  pursuit  of  pleasore 
and  all  amusement,  when  followed  as  a  principal  object,  and  not  as 
an  occasional  relaxation  from  the  bumnees  of  life,  both  tend  to  the 
same  result — tliey  waste  the  mental  powers,  and  exhaust  the  moral 
force,  and  leave  their  devotee  in  a  state  of  helpjees  imbecility. 

SCCENTEICIXr. 

A  fondness  for  notoriety  is  a  tempting  pasdoa  for  some,  but  it  Is 
dangerous  to  the  balance  of  mind,  and  olXen  destructive  to  mental 
soundness.  A  perverted  taste,  a  fklse  estimate  of  themselves  and  of 
mankind,  or  a  desire  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  notioed,  leads  some 
to  aaiume  habits  of  thought,  or  speech,  or  of  body,  whioh  will  distin- 
guish them  as  different  from  the  world  amidst  which  tiiey  live.  From 
the  man  who  burned  the  temple  of  Ephegus  that  the  world  might  know 
and  remember  him,  to  the  college  youth  who  kept  a  coffin  in  his  rocnn 
to  make  his  acquaintances  state,  men  have  sought.  In  manifold  ways, 
to  attract  attention,  and  to  impress  themselves  upon  others.  One  is 
habitnally  gmff  In  bU  manners ;  one  violatee  the  ordinary  forma  of 
politeness. ,  Another  is  peimliar  in  the  form,  or  eolor,  or  material,  of 
his  clothing.  One  affects  to  be  remarkably  sincere,  and  girea  o|dn- 
ions  and  states  laots  out  of  place  and  oat  of  seawn;  or  he  loves  to 
differ  in  opiniona  on  ordinary  matters,  and  to  »y  strange  and  sbtrtling 
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duDgB,  or,  by  some  other  Bingulsriby  of  thought,  or  luigatge,  or  oon- 
doot,  he  manifests  his  eooentrioit;  to  the  little  or  great  world  who  sur- 
round him. 

The  greater  part  of  these  peculiarities  are  Tolnntarj,  at  least  in 
the  beginniDg,  but  the;  are  established  bj  repetition;  habit  makes  the 
eecentrio  mode  of  spe&king,  or  thinluog,  or  aotion,  the  easiest,  and 
then,  perhaps  vithout  intentJoD,  or  even  thought,  the  odd  man  presents 
himself  in  diis  manner  to  hie  assooiates,  with  little  power  to  control 
and  direct  his  thoughts  and  actions  as  other  men  do.  In  thie  olasa 
there  is  a  want  of  mental  discipline,  a  defective  action  of  the  leason- 
ing  feoulty.  They  do  not  compare  themselves  with  others ;  or,  if  they 
do,  they  do  not  see  that,  alihcn^  they  attract  obeervattou,  they  fail 
to  secure  respect  and  confidence.  They  do  not  discover  that  the  world 
values  its  own  opinions  and  customs  most,  and  that  whosoeveT  violates 
the  least  of  the  requirements  of  the  average  common  sense  makes  him- 
self suspected  of  a  liability,  at  least,  to  violate  any  or  all  of  even  tbe 
greater  matters  of  that  law,  and  is  to  that  extent  unsound  in  mind. 

There  is  a  natoral  and  a  just  ground  for  distrusting  tbe  soundness 
of  the  judgment  of  those  who  allow  any  sort  of  oddity  in  themselves, 
or  in  whom  it  is  even  involuntarily  manifested.  If  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty is  resisted  and  eet  aside  iu  one  thing,  it  may  be  in  another.  If 
self-esteem,  will  or  caprice,  rise  above  it  at  any  time,  and  claim  to 
interfere  with  the  balaoce-wheel,  they  will  do  the  same  at  acy  other 
time,  whenever  ooeasion  may  seem  to  them  to  require.  Tbe  reason 
which  is  dethroned,  or  tbe  jodgnient  whiob  is  impaired.  In  connection 
wiUi  any  eocentricity  that  is  adopted  or  allowed,  loses  the  certainty 
of  its  paramount  aathority,  and  may  fall  again  at  any  time. 


Sel^esteem,  in  many  ways,  disturbs  the  mental  balance.  It  males 
self  the  moet  active  principle  of  iaith  and  action.  It  gives  a  valne 
to  whatever  proceeds  from,  or  is  oonneoted  with,  self.  It  makes  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  reason  alike  its  servants.  It  allows  tho 
one  to  discover  so  much  as  is  in  harmony  with  it,  and  the  other  to 
make  only  such  oomparisons  as  will  exhibit  self  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  never  that  which  would  mortify  it.  ' 

Believing  in  themselves  first,  those  in  whom  self-esteem  is  active 
are  averse  to  laborious  investigation  and  the  slow  process  of  reason, 
for  they  feel  that  they  are  sure  to  be  right  in  their  conclusions,  what- 
ever may  be  their  foundation.  They,  therefore,  draw  inferences  boldly 
from  few  facts,  and  form  opinions  freely  upon  subjects  of  which 
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thej  have  bat  little  knowledge,  uti  adbere  to  them  wiCli  firmoess,  ud 
speak  of  tliem  with  txmGdeiioe.  The^  are  opinionated,  and  love  to 
talk  oracularly.  They  are  sometimee  fond  of  ai^ninentation,  and 
desire  to  imprera  their  opinioos  upon  others ;  and  thus  they  become 
dogmatists.  But  their  oareleea  habits  of  reasoning  and  induction  &il 
to  oonTince  otbera  of  that  in  which  they  have  nndoubting  confidence. 
Jitey  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  beoaose  that  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  their  fundameatat  principle  —  faith  in  themeelveB.  Tbey 
are  apt  to  become  boasters,  for  they  think  their  own  acts  and  acqoire- 
mcnta  are  aa  impoTtant  to  others  as  in  their  own  eyes  they  seem  to 
be.  Striving  thus  to  grapple  with  subjecte  which  they  cannot  onder- 
stand,  or  which  they  do  not  use  the  proper  means  to  master,  struggling 
in  positJons  where  they  must  often  fail,  their  minds  sometimes  stag- 
ger, their  meotal  balanoe  may  be  entirely  lost,  and  need  a  healing 
proceee  to  restore  it. 

UALIONINT   PASBIOHB. 

All  the  evil  pastas  —  anger,  violent  temper,  hatred,  malice,  envy 
and  jealousy — are  even  more  injurious  to  the  balanoe  of  the  mind  than 
any  of  the  merely  mental  disproportions.  While  these  ore  in  action, 
they  absorb  the  whole  man,  hia  onotions  and  mind.  They  direct 
tbe  perceptive  fioulties,  they  control  the  reason  and  subvert  the  judg- 
ment, A  man  in  a  pasdon  eees  in  the  object  of  his  anger  those 
qualities,  and  only  thoee,  whidi  he  wants  to  see,  and  bis  imagination 
fills  up  the  rest  with  such  as  correspond  to  his  own  state  of  feeling. 
He  olothes  his  antagonist  in  a  garb  of  his  own  creation,  and  then  finds 
undoubted  proof  that  be  is  wrong.  The  one  offensive  point  stands  for 
the  whole,  and  tboee  which  are  true  and  acceptable  are  overlooked. 
The  paroxyun  of  rage  may  be  but  momentary,  yet  it  is  violent,  and 
^ves  a  shook  to  the  whole  mental  and  moral  oonstitntion.  The  feel- 
ings remain  disturbed,  the  reason  does  not  at  once  regain  its  asc«)d- 
onoy,  bat  continues,  for  some  time,  the  servant  of  the  exciting  and  the 
maddening  passions. 

Malignity,  hatred,  jealousy  and  envy,  are  less  violent,  bnt  more 
abiding.  They  have  the  perceptions  and  the  reason  lass  exclusively 
under  their  control,  yet  tht^  have  these  powers  more  or  less  at  tlieir 
command,  and  influenoe  the  judgment.  They  enter  into,  and  form  a 
part  of,  the  estimate  of  objects.  They  certamly  disturb  the  balanoe- 
wheel  of  the  mind,  and  leave  it  to  run  iiregnlarly  and  uncertainly. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  conclnaon  of  the  whole  matter.  All  the 
original  and  natural  endowments  of  humanity,  the  mental  and  the 
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mon^  powers,  are  difitribntid  uneqiultj  among  men.  These  are 
freqneDtif  irregolarly  developed,  dUproportioiifttd^  exeroieed,  and 
are  often  misapplied;  they,  therefbre,  need  great  discrelaon  for 
their  ednoation  in  the  bflginDiog,  and  constant  vatchlnliiefB  and  disci- 
pline &)r  their  goremment  thzODgh  life.  The  lower  powen,  the  appe- 
titeB,  the  pasaioos  and  the  propensities,  are,  by  natore,  snffioiently 
mUtb  and  oonstandy  seeUng  gradfioation.  If  indulged,  the;  grow 
to  an  unhealthy  extent.  In  some  they  grow  exorbitantly  and  even 
destnictlvely,  T^erefine,  they  oonstantly  need  die  control  of  reason 
and  the  stqwrriaon  of  the  oonsoienoe  to  restrain  them  within  the 
iwnnds  appointed  to  them  for  the  good  of  tht  whole. 

From  all  these  oaoses,  ui^ly  or  ocnnlnned  in  many  complications, 
there  arise  manifold  varieties  of  waywardness,  which  we  meet,  in  some 
form  or  other,  in  evray  sooiety. 

In  all  these  persons  tho  balance  of  mind  is  mwe  or  leas  disturbed, 
and  the  ionndness  of  judgment  a  more  or  leas  vitial«d. 

From  all  [nooeed  at  times,  opinions,  language,  or  acts,  that,  taken 
by  themselves,  would  be  deemed  insane. 

All  these  perreisilies  are  subjeot  to  the  law  of  growth  by  indulgence 
and  cultivation,  all  disturb  or  weaken  the  reason  in  various  degrees, 
and  all  tend  to  overduow  it  ocHiq>letely  and  produoe  an  acknowledged 
insant^.  The  danger  of  those  who  allow  them  is  not  outward,  but 
inward.  Their  enemies  ue  they  of  their  own  hons^ld.  They  go 
from  strength  to  strength  of  waywardness,  and  from  weakness  to 
weakness  of  judgment,  tmtil  it  is  lost. 

The  whole  of  these  clasaes  which  we  have  here  described  oonstltntfl 
a  pyramid  of  error.  The  lower  stratum  or  larger  class  is  composed 
of  those  who  are  ednoated  imporfeoUy,  or  for  undue  purposes  of 
present  being,  in  whom  some  of  the  mentat  or  moral  elements  are  left 
dormant,  and  others  eoei^;ised  and  quickened  lo  a  disprc^rtioaBta 
acUon,  iriuwe  education  either  n<^tively  foils  lo  fit  them,  or  pontivsly 
unfits  diem,  for  the  world  and  its  unavoidable  oircumstanoes.  The  next 
stratnui  is  composed  of  those  who  start  with,  or  at  any  time  adopt, 
wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  its  responsibilities,  of  what  they  may 
pjn,  and  of  what  they  must  endure. 

After  and  above  these  are  those  whose  minds,  in  the  pn^reea  of 
life,  from  manifold  oanses,  and  in  oomberless  ways,  beo(»ne  nnb^aneed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  who  are  stmg^ing  to  acoomplisb  impos- 
ubie  porposefl,  or  to  gain  things  beyond  their  reaidi ;  of  nh<Hn  bdom 
are  quailing  in  disappointment  or  withraing  into  weakness,  and  others 
are  approaching,  or  even  standing  upon,  the  oonfiura  of  mental 
disorder. 
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The  apex  of  the  pyramid  U  oromed  with  those  whose  reutn  bu 
fftllen  in  the  strng^e,  uid  in  whom  tnauiitj  it  eetabtiflhecL 

Considering  how  nMj  nature  has  endowed  konuimtj,  and  how 
long,  per&ot  and  faappj  a  life  she  hu  i^red  to  man  and  to  woman 
the  meuifl  and  the  opportunity  of  ditaioing,  bj  education,  by  ioetnio- 
tim,  and  by  Belf-disoipline,  it  is  melaocholy  to  see  how  many  then 
are  who  belong  b>  this  pyramid  of  error,  of  weakness,  and  of  pervers- 
ity, ^ere  are  few  persons  of  so  limited  observation  as  not  to  find 
within  their  own  range  some  who  are  walking  in  these  dangerons 
paths  of  waywardness,  whose  /ninds  are  in  some  measure  nsbalsneed, 
who  are  in  seme  d^ree  the  snbjeots  of  passion  and  temper  and  pro- 
pensity, who  are  more  or  less  iDflnenoed  or  even  goreroed  by  caprice, 
undisoiplined  feeling,  or  nnfitting  deeires. 

Some  of  these  have  little  or  no  firmness  of  purpose,  some  are 
immovably  obstinate,  wilful  and  headstrong.  Some  Itare  no  plaia  of 
life,  and  others  have  plans  that  cannot  be  reooninled  to  the  mrcom- 
Etanoes  that  must  sorronnd  them.  In  some  there  is  a  restless  seekii^ 
for  that  whioh  they  cannot  obtain,  or  which  they  eannot  enjoy  when 
they  reach  it  Some  giro  an  undue  importance  to  whatever  interests 
thnr  feelings,  and  make  mountains  of  mole-hills.  Others  friTolonsly 
triSe  with  grave  matters,  and  make  molehills  of  mountains.  Bot 
they  all  are  travelling  in  that  road  everywhere  strewed  with  error  and 
Sulore,  and  where  insanity  often  lies ;  and  although  perhaps  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  may  airiva  at  that  terrible  end  of  reason's 
reign,  yet  they  are  all  in  greater  or  less  d^;ree  nnsoond  in  mind,  — 
they  are  all  more  or  lees  prominent  oandidatee  fiir  lunacy ;  and  no  one 
is  safe  who  thus  allows  his  mentftl  baluoe-wheel  ever  to  be  dis- 
tnrbed. 

Tito  general  attention  is  so  little  direoted  to  these  dangers,  so  few 
are  edncated  to  meet  and  eeoape  them,  the  public  oonsoienoe  is  so  little 
tnuned  to  fbel  responsible  for  mental  health,  that  when  insanity, 
thioogh  any  of  these  myB,  oomee  upon  one,  the  friends  are  taken  by 
surprise;  they  speak  of  the  myst«rious  ways  of  Providence,  and 
wonder  that  one  so  gay,  so  hopefhl,  Aonld  be  bereft  of  reason. 

But,  as  the  abundant  weeds  and  the  stiated  grain  in  the  fitrmer's 
field  are  plainly  ohargeable  to  n«f;ligent  or  nnskilfhl  cultivation,  or  as 
spendthrift  habits  lead  to  poverty,  so  the  insanity  of  many  is  plainly 
lefoable  to  the  miadirected  edneation  which  th«r  parents  gave  titem, 
to  the  onfittiog  habits  which  they  established,  or  to  ^e  nnbalanoed 
Hind  whidi  they  onlttrated. 
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GiDBOH  F.  Thatkb,  founder  of  Chaunoy  Hall  School,  Boston, — 
ftn  eatabliehment  vhich  he  plumed  and  oondaoted  ob  b  soa^e  of  liber- 
alitj  and  with  a  degree  of  Hucoeas  Beldom  exemplified  previonfil;  in 
any  private  seminary  fonnded  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  an 
indiTidnal  nnaided  by  any  association, — was  bom  in  Watertovn, 
Haas.,  Sept  21,  1793  ;  and  the  oircnm stances  of  his  early  life  are 
worthy  of  notice,  as  testifying  to  the  effectual  character  of  the  mental 
Ibondadon  laid,  at  that  day,  by  the  MasgaohuBetts  common  school  eya- 
tern  of  ednoaMon,  limited,  as  it  oomparatively  was,  in  extent.  To  the 
operation  of  that  system,  and  to  his  own  otherwise  tintuded  self-cnlture, 
Hr.  Thayer  owes  all  that  he  attained  in  the  way  of  intellectoal  ad* 
Tanoemeot.  TTin  father  wag  a  house-builder  and  carpenter.  Hia  grand- 
parenta,  however,  on  both  udes,  were  officers  in  the  Scvolutionary 
army, —  a  oiroomstaace  which  doubtless  had  its  inflaence  in  the  active 
part  wlu<^  he  afterwards  took  in  the  daties  of  the  military  company 
of  "  Rangers  "  formed  in  Boeton  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Ur.  flayer's  years  of  boyhood  were  passed  principally  in  Brookline 
and  Boston,  till  the  age  of  fburteen,  when  he  entered  a  retail  store,  as 
clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  six  years.  In  1814  he  com- 
menced his  course  of  life  as  a  teacher.  His  style  of  penmanship,  for 
which,  when  a  sehootboy,  he  had  obtained  a  Franklin  medal,  enabled 
him  soooessfally  to  apply  for  tiie  sitoation  of  usher  in  the  "  South 
Writing  School "  of  Boston,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  BuFos  Webb. 

Mr.  Thayer's  labors  in  instruction  were  interrupted,  in  1818,  by  a 
hemorrhage  at  the  lungs,  which,  though  checked  by  the  invigorating 
tffoet  of  a  resort  to  New  Orleans  and  a  horseback  jonmeyhome,  was 
fbllofred  by  white  swelling  in  the  knee,  which  soffkended  his  teaching  for 
a  year  longer.  In  1820  he  was  able  to  resume  his  vocation,  but  in  a 
private  school,  on  a  very  limited  scale.  His  characterisdo  energy  and 
devoted  attention  to  hia  Bohool,  however,  soon  brought  him  a  large 
inorease  of  pupils ;  and,  in  1828,  the  confidence  felt  in  iiis  success  was 
tadx  as  to  enable  him  to  command,  on  oredit,  the  means  of  purcbaeiDg 
the  eli^ble  site  in  Channcy  Place  (now  Ghannoy  Street),  on  wluch. 
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with  the  Bid  of  k  nmil&r  pwnuiiuy  finuidatioi],  his  school  edifice  wu 
erected. 

The  pl&n  of  the  boildiag  was  od  a  liberal  soale  of  aooommodAtion 
for  all  edooational  porpoeeB,  and  embnoed,  in  addition  to  the  improve- 
mentB  then  recently  exemplified  in  some  European  eohool  atniaturee, 
Bereral  ori^al  features  oondnoiTe  to  the  phjnoal  and  moral  as  well 
u  intelleotoa)  porposee  of  edooaUoo.  ^Hte  principle  of  the  divimon 
of  labor  was  carried  to  a  mnoh  greater  extent  than  in  an;  private 
ichool  at  that  time  existing  in  our  New  England  cities.  The  Taiions 
branches  of  edooation  nsually  pntsoed  in  preparation  dther  fi>r  eun- 
meroial  or  collegiate  life,  were  distribnted  among  a  nnmerous  corps  of 
Moomplished  teachers ;  tiie  principal  reserring  to  his  own  more  imme- 
diate care  the  departments  of  penmanship,  oithographj,  and  elocution, 
together  with  that  of  moral  instruction,  to  which  a  regular  daily  attm- 
don  was  giren,  in  coojuootloD  with  the  snbjeote  of  practical  habits  and 
personal  manners.  On  these  latter  points  Mr.  T.  poBsesses  a  remark- 
able talent  for  commanding  and  holding  the  attendon  of  a  youthiy 
audiraoe.  His  brief  addreeeee  on  such  themes  always  enkindled  a 
warmth  of  sympathy  amoontiog  to  enthusiasm.  His  pupils  were  ever 
aware  that  he  had  at  heart  their  moral  progress  much  more  tiian 
merely  their  intelleotoal  advaocement.  Hey  dally  heard  from  his 
lips  the  noblest  sentiments;  and  the  most  apposite  examples  of  every 
virtue  were  introduced  in  striking  instuiceB  from  history  and  biogra- 
phy  and  daily  ooourrenoes  in  actual  life. 

The  scale  on  which  Mr.  Thayer  commenced  Channoy  Hall  Sohool 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  some  miuda,  too  broad  and  too  high  to  be  sus- 
tained by  an  unaided  indlTidual;  and  not  a  few  ventured  to  prophesy 
the  failure  of  an  experiment  so  bold.  But  its  projector  was  aware  of 
the  fbroe  of  that  impulse  which,  at  the  time,  actuated  the  general  nuad 
of  Hew  England,  and  of  Boston  io  particular,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
education,  and  on  improved  methods  of  instruction.  With  character- 
istic  energy  and  enterprise,  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  he  labored 
at  his  ehoeen  work ;  and  every  year  added  its  testimony  to  his  ample 
success,  till,  yielding  to  the  requirements  of  healtb,  he  witiidrew  to 
less  exhausting  pursuits  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855.  Xhe  school, 
however,  continues  to  floorieh  on  its  original  plan,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gushing,  himself  fermerly  its  pupil,  realises 
all  the  liberal  views  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Thayer's  success  in  life  is  due  to  a  strong  and  well-founded 
eolf-con&deuoe,  and  to  a  tireless  activity  and  energy — an  inborn 
necessity  for  doing — which  were  abundantly  cdiown  in  his  early 
effiMls  at  self-improvement,  and  which  have  ever  since  made  bin  u 
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effioieat  helper  in  many  enterprises  of  beneTolenoe  and  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  other  than  his  profeBsion.  Dnring  Uie  fifty-five 
years  while  Mr.  Thayer  has  been  earning  his  living  in  Boston,  his 
interest  in  hnman  ptogrees  has  been  anflaggiog,  and  his  eo&peratJon 
in  all  efibrta  for  its  promotion,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  st^urbau 
towns,  vrbero  he  has  in  part  resided,  oonatant  and  hearty. 

While  yet  a  yonth,  he  was  a  member  of  a  Uterary  assooiation  called 
"The  Belles-Lettres  Clnb,"  whioh  met  weekly  to  read  original  com* 
positions;  was  afterward,  &om  1825  to  1835,  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton  Debating  Society ;  and  at  still  later  periods  belonged  to  "  reading 
inides"  together  with  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  E.  Ckanning,  Dr.  Pollen, 
Br.  Tockennao,  Mr.  Timothy  Walker,  &o.  While  a  olerk  he  poiened 
a  course  of  study  in  French,  under  M.  Sales,  ia  hours  saved  from 
bounces.  After  beooming  an  usher  in  the  South  Writing  Sohool,  ho 
oontinued,  outside  of  school  hoars,  to  assist  his  former  employer ;  and 
at  the  same  time  taught  an  evenmg  school  for  the  iostraation  of  yonng 
men  and  approotioeB  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetia. 

He  early  enlisted  in  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  was  a  teacher  in 
Dr.  Channing's  school  (now  Br.  Gannett's),  afterwards  enperintend- 
ent  of  that  of  Br.  Pierce's  church  at  Brookliue,  and  again  in  Br. 
Lont's  at  Quinoy.  The  latter  school,  indeed,  bad  been  wholly  discon- 
tinned,  but  under  Mr.  Thayer's  vigorous  ministrations  grew  to  a  total 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  within  a  period  of  two 
years.  He  was  for  some  time  an  agent  of  the  Boston  S.  S.  Sooiety, 
and  in  that  capacity  visited  many  schools  and  delivered  many  addresses 
in  various  parts  of  Now  England ;  and  bidco  leaving  the  offioe  he  has 
still,  from  time  to  time,  performed  macb.  of  the  same  duty. 

While  residing  in  Quinoy,  Mr.  Thayer  lectured  and  labored  with 
effect  for  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  there ;  was  actual  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper,  the  Quincy  Patriot,  devoted  to  literature  and 
material  and  mental  improvement;  was  president  of  the  lyoeum  for 
Oite  year,  during  which  was  famished  the  loogest  end  best  course  of 
lectures  ever  enjoyed  in  Quinoy;  and  was  —  as,  indeed,  elsewhere  at 
various  times — member  of  the  bnainess  committee  of  his  parish. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Inslmc- 
tioD,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edaoation, 
of  the  Norfolk  Connty  Teachers' AssooiatioQ,  —  one  of  the  earliest 
bodies  of  its  clsss,  — and  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
elation.  He  has  attended  most  of  tiie  meetings  of  these  bodies,  and 
has  held  distingaished  official  positions  in  them.  He  was  one  of  tbo 
editora  of  the  Massachtaetts  Teacher  for  1848 ;  was  many  yean  <Aair- 
man  of  the  managers  of  the  Boston  Bispensnry ;  was  one  of  a  commit- 
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tee  fbr  nieiDg  a  fand  for  the  Wa^uigtoaian  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
which  gathered  fire  thooBsnd  dollars  in  one  seaBon ;  was  six  years  a 
member  of  the  CommoD  Council  of  Boston,  and,  while  snch,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  od  Public  lostracticn,  a  Tiaitor  of  the  Boston  Lnna- 
tio  Hospital,  one  of  the  originatora  of  the  movement  for  establishing 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  auiJ  assisted  in  fbrmiog  the  Assoraation  of 
Franklin  Medal  Soholars. 

Mr.  Thsyer's  liberality  of  TiewB  and  strong  practical  ccmmon  sense 
have  been  markedly  shown  in  his  ready  appredation  of  improvements, 
and  in  his  independeDoe  of  personal  action.  Only  a  little  lator  than 
1820,  he  had,  in  oonnection  with  his  school,  some  apparatus  for  phys- 
ical exercise;  and  was  then  accustomed  to  take  his  pupils,  at  recess, 
to  Boston  Common,  for  open-air  eieroise  and  practice.  He  was  oon- 
nect«d  with  the  gymnastic  school  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C. 
Pollen,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber;  and  was  early  a  quiet 
codperatoT  with  Mr.  Jodah  Holbrook  in  introducing  into  Hchools  a 
department  of  natural  science. 

To  the  younger  membera  of  his  former  profeaeion  Mr.  Thayer  has 
furnished  a  noble  example  of  seal  and  industry,  and  of  entire  devot- 
cdness  to  the  daily  duties  of  a  teacher's  life,  in  all  the  relations  of 
promptness,  punctuality,  vigilance,  regularity,  and  order ;  of  strictness 
of  requirement,  yet  generous  allowance  for  the  imperibctions  of  diild- 
hood  and  youth,  a  warm  sympathy  with  juvenile  feelings,  and  un&Q- 
ing  readiness  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  erring  to  duty  and  to  happi- 
ness. He  has  left  also  to  these  who  are  entering  on  the  teacher's  lifo 
the  benefit  of  his  example,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  haa 
engaged  in  all  social  and  civil  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
never  allowing  himself  to  plead  his  school  engagements  as  an  escase 
for  omitting  those  of  any  just  claim  on  his  attention  and  effective 
action  as  a  man,  as  a  neighbor,  or  a  oitisen. 

Every  moment  of  school  hours  was  sacredly  devoted  to  its  particu- 
lar ase;  end  hours  of  gratuitous  attention  were  sedulously  given  to  the 
voluntary  discharge  of  extra  duties  of  all  sorts  oonnected  with  the 
daily  work  of  teaching.  Yet  so  economically  was  every  moment  of 
the  day  planned  and  distributed,  that  no  call  of  public  or  private  duty 
seemed  ever  to  be  neglected.  By  method  rigorously  exact,  and  a 
military  promptitude  of  habit  and  action,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  multitude  of  professional  and  exlra-profesnonal  duties 
connected  widi  offioiat  stations  In  city  life  and  beneficent  associations 
in  town  and  country.  An  active  intermingling  irith  eoaiety,  and  a 
liberal  stake  in  the  business  of  life,  he  deemed  an  aid,  not  a  hindrance, 
to  the  true  auooess  of  a  teacher  as  an  educator  of  men. 
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To  OM  who,  for  eoooeseiTe  yean,  enjoyed  daily  opportunity  of 
observiDg  Mr.  IHiiiyer'B  opentioiu  in  the  aohool-ioom,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  fbllowiDg  testimony : 

"  One  oonld  not  be  long  within  the  sphere  of  hie  influence,  u  an 
instrnotor,  wi^iout  being  InJly  oonvinoed  that  be  had  iallen  into  the 
mohe  for  which  nature  had  designed  him ;  that  he  was  a  master  in 
erery  seciBe  of  the  word.  His  dignified  person  and  manners  bore  the 
seal  of  authority  l^bly  impressed  npon  them ;  while  hie  ezoot  and 
thoTongh  knowledge  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  teaoh  was  immedi- 
ately apparent  in  his  mode  of  commnuioating  it  It  was  evident  that, 
r^arding  the  tciut  reposed  in  him  as  an  important  one,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  fill  it  with  oonseientionsnesB,  eamestnees,  and  efficienoy; 
that  he  knew  no  half  measures  in  his  share  of  the  work  of  iostruotion, 
and  wonld  be  satisfied  ynth  none  on  the  part  of  hie  pupils, 
.  "In  his  ideas  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher  Ur.  Thayer  was  eminently 
eonsciattiatt.  In  taking  charge  of  another's  child,  he  felt,  in  its  filll 
fi>rce,  what  is  made  the  legal  obligation  of  the  pnblio  teacher,  to  con- 
dder  himself  in  loco  parettlu.  Everytlung  was  to  be  done  by  him 
that  could  conduce  t«  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  heart,  health,  or 
manners  of  the  predona  charge.  He  did  not  consider  his  duty  done 
by  going  through  any  formal  routine  of  lessons  or  hoars,  but  would 
lador  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  ever  trying  some  new  expedient  to 
reach  conscience  or  intellect,  hoping  against  hope,  sod  dismayed  by  no 
antooDt  of  dnlnees  or  nnappreciating  indi&renee. 

"  Personal  oomfort,  or  the  enjoyment  of  time  that  mig^t  fidrly  be 
considered  his  own,  were  never  thought  of  by  him,  when,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  them,  there  was  a  possibility  of  improving  those  under  his 
charge.  Years  of  time  have  been  devoted  by  him  in  extra  and  self- 
imposed  labor  which  could  never  have  been  expected  of  him.  But 
such  labor  was  not  unrewarded.  Impressions  were  often  produced 
that  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for;  and  the  animus  of  the 
teacher  came  to  be  uodeistood  even  by  the  reokleas  and  negligent. 
Whatever  his  requisitions  or  inflictions,  his  pnpils  felt  that  he  was 
conscientiously  acting  for  their  benefit;  and  in  maturer  years,  if  not 
at  the  time,  have  acknowlodged  their  obligations.  Independent  of 
any  literary  improvemeot,  a  valuable  lesson  was  thus  taught  thun, 
that  was  never  forgotten, 

"  Eamestneu  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thayer  as  a 
teacher.  Regarding  his  duty  as  highly  important,  he  undertook  the 
discharge  of  it  with  all  his  might.  Holding  nothing  unimportant  in 
a  work  that  is  made  up  of  partioulars,  a  chain  of  many  links,  he 
would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  paaa  from  his  hand  unskilfolly  forged, 
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or  oarelesal;  polished  and  tuiited.  He  vu  equally  alire  to  the  neeeft- 
eity  of  correoting  to  error  or  impTeesing  a  truUi  tlie  t«n  thowaodth 
time  M  Hie  &nt,  and  would  use  tlie  Mine  liTelioeas  of  maimer  aod 
olearneBB  of  illnstratjon  to  imprem  it  on  the  yoong  mind.  The  iriiter 
aa  dietaDOliy  remember,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  u^on  Tariou 
puols  of  propriety  and  correotDeea  were  indelibly  impreesed  npoa  Mm 
mind.  Edaoation,  under  Mr.  Thayer's  direction,  was  no  sleepy  pro- 
oeei,  no  mere  matter  of  books,  or  rouUne  of  question  and  answer,  but 
something  that  called  oat  the  whole  man,  warm,  fresh,  and  glowing 
with  hia  subjeoi  Posseesed  of  much  native  eloquence  and  power  of 
iUustFation  aud  persuasion,  Mr.  Thayer  used  them  freely,  and  often 
snooeesfhily,  to  warn,  guide,  and  enoootage ;  and  his  brief  but  im- 
premive  addresses  have  planted  mu<^  good  seed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Mean,  selfish,  and  mmianly  actions  reomved  a 
withering  condemnation  from  his  lips,  and  the  doers  of  them  were 
glad  to  hide  their  abashed  heads ;  while  no  one  could  better  portray 
the  honest,  the  just,  the  magdBDimous  in  oouduct,  and  confirm  his 
hearers  in  the  practice  of  them.  Mr.  Thayer  had  the  qualities  that 
go  to  malce  the  orator  or  the  advocate,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
sacoeeded  as  well  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  school-room. 
Believing  that  important  ends  were  to  be  attained,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  work  with  aa  ardor  that  inoreased  rather  than  diminished 
with  increasing  years  and  experience,  —  not  the  mere  sudden  and 
quiokly-^eut  fire  of  the  novice,  but  the  steady,  undybg  warmth  of 
the  veteran. 

"  Exactnest  and  thoroughnea  were  ori^nal  qualities  of  his  nund, 
and  were  fully  brought  into  play  in  the  exercise  of  his  profesgioD. 
Whatever  he  knew,  be  wholly  knew,  and  tried  to  impart  in  all  its 
eutireness.  In  his  favorite  department  of  eloaUion,  he  had  early 
made  the  orthoepy  of  the  English  language  his  special  study,  and  had 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  best  authomed  pronunciation  of  every  word  in 
it ;  at  lenst,  during  a  long  intimacy,  the  writer  never  knew  him  at  a 
loss  to  decide  promptly  and  correctly  when  appealed  to  in  r^ard  to 
any  doubtful  or  disputed  point.  The  characteristics  and  habits  of 
mind  which  will  enable  any  one  to  do  this,  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  the  troublesome  subjeot  of  English  pronunciation  is' 
ever  new,  and  whose  minds  are  never  fiilly  settied  in  regard  to  it. 
His  mind  held,  with  a  vice-like  tenacity,  anything  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  reproduced  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  As  a  consequence, 
his  toaohing  in  this  or  any  other  branch  that  he  ondertoolc  was 
madced  by  an  unusual  degree  of  promptoess  and  acouracy.  If  there 
was  a  iett  way,  he  was  master  of  it,  and  wished  his  pupils  to  be  also; 
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and  «  Urge  pToportion  of  them  imbibed  &  part  of  his  BfArit,  and  real- 
ised oorreapondiiig  reaalta. 

"  Prompt,  oarefiil,  and  aoooiate  babite,  he  oonaidered  as  eeaential 
part  of  edaoaUoD,  and  &a  formatioD  and  cnltivatioD  of  them  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  miaion  as  a  teai^ter;  and,  though  Huooesa  nBoally 
crowned  hia  eSbrte,  the  battle  was  eonetand;  to  be  fought  over  again 
widt  each  new  beet  of  thoo^tlees  and  nndisrapUned  obildren.  Bat 
his  leal  never  flagged ;  his  ardor  never  abated.  His  short  and  pithy 
precqila  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  thousands,  who,  among  otber  benefits, 
have  to  thank  him  for  giving  them  jtrtel  huinest  fiainti. 

"  In  aU  these  respects  Mr.  Thaj'er  required  nothing  of  his  pnpils  of 
which  he  did  not  set  them  the  most  ri^d  example.  He  believed  in 
no  teaching  in  wluch  he  did  not  lead  the  waj.  If  pnnotuality  was 
required,  who  was  earlier  at  his  post  than  be7«  If  r^jularity  in  the 
dischai^  of  duty,  when  did  he  ever  allow  the  preeeure  of  ontstde 
bnsiness  to  interrupt  the  expected  engagements  of  the  day?  If  not- 
ing slovenly,  lounging,  or  careless,  in  habits  or  manners  was  admift- 
sibta,  who  more  graoeful  in  language  or  geetore,  who  more  uniformly 
nifoaoe  and  courteoos?  He  eame  before  his  pupils  as  great  orators 
go  before  thdr  hearers,  as  worthy  of  bis  best  efforts,  and  not  to  be 
inialted  with  anything  slipshod  or  nnfinished. 

"  Mr.  Hayer  had  great  executive  ability.  He  oonld  arrange  work 
for  the  various  departments  of  a  lai^e  school,  and  see  that  it  was  all 
performed,  as  well  as  his  own  share,  which  was  always  heavy.     He 
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ootild  etrry  in  his  mind  all  the  difEerent  prooeesefl  utd  mmngemenla 
tlut  were  necessaij  to  make  the  whole  maohiDe  work  hximoiucnu]j, 
and  hold  in  his  hand  all  the  oords  that  n^olated  its  powetB,  without 
omitting  any  of  tbe  smalleet  details  of  his  own  teadiiiig.  All  his 
pnpilft,  in  their  ever-Tarymg  oharaoters,  widi  all  the  elements  of  good 
and  evil  that  went  to  make  up  their  dispoeition  and  habits,  were  ever 
present  to  his  mind ;  and  piompt  sction  in  regard  to  them  mi^t  cer- 
tainly be  expected  in  the  mode  most  oonduciTe  to  each  one's  welU 
being.  He  nndertoolc  and  executed  an  amount  of  labor  that  woold 
have  appalled  most  men,  and  devised  systems  of  bdividual  responu- 
bilily,  which,  though  highly  effioadous  and  nsefol  to  the  pnpiJs,  brooght 
unceasing  oare  and  labor  npon  himself.  Active  industry  was  his  ele- 
ment ;  and  bis  toil  was  lightened  by  the  podtive  pleasure  that  ha 
seemed  to  take  in  the  various  processes  of  school  insttuction ;  for 
upon  no  other  prinoiple  can  I  aocoont  for  his  suooessMly  bearing  so 
heavy  a  load  for  so  long  a  period,  with  little  or  no  oonoeaaion  to  the 
claims  of  physical  weakness  or  infirmity. 

"  Mr.  ^ayer  ever  evinced  a  most  liberal  snd  generous  spirit  in  his 
poratioa  aa  a  prominent  private  teacher.  He  was  never  willing  that 
'chill  penury'  should  close  the  avenues  of  learning  to  any  one  who 
had  a  desire  to  enter  them,  as  far  as  they  were  under  his  control. 
Many  pupils  were  reoeived  into  his  school  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been 
a  public  eBtoblishmeut,  if  they  had  a  desire  to  profit  by  its  advan- 
tages; and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  it  &am  the  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  comply  with  its  moderate  terma.  He  held 
that  education  was  twice  blessed,  and  that  he  could  not  diffuse  its 
advantages  too  widely.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  career  of  his 
pupils  upon  leaving  school,  and  spared  no  amount  of  personal  pains 
to  further  their  views,  and  obtun  them  good  sitoaljons  in  business. 

"  Such  active  and  persistent  efibrts  ta  teaching,  put  forth  in  tiie  same 
field  ibr  nearly  ibrty  years,  have  not  beeii  without  result.  Ee  has 
made  fas  mark  upon  a  targe  number  of  the  active  buemess  men  of 
Boston,  who  have  been  his  pupils ;  and  not  of  Boaton  only ;  tiiey  may 
be  found  alt  over  tho  globe,  wherever  honorable  entocprise  carries  the 
American  merchant ;  and,  wherever  they  meet,  tbeir  stdiool  days,  and 
the  maxima  and  precepts  of  their  teadier,  are  a  bond  of  union  and 
source  of  pleasant  reminisoenoe  among  them," 

Although  an  active  and  influential  member-of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  a  &eqaent  and  always  acceptable  participant 
in  the  discussion  of  topics  oonneoted  with  ^e  instroction,  discipline, 
and  management  of  schools,  in  teachers'  meeting  Mr.  ]^yer  has 
not  contributed  largely  to  tbe  educational  publications  of  his  tune. 
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fiGfl  lectures  before  the  Institnte — the  first  on  "  Tfie  Spiling  of 
■Wordt,  and  a  Eaiionai  Method  of  Teaching  their  Meaning,"  in 
18S0 ;  and  the  lagt,  on  the  "  Cormeetion  of  Courtesy  with  School 
/nftntction,"  in  1840  —  have  been  nidetj  ciroaIat«d  and  read,  and 
have  had  a  inaiked  influence  on  Uie  opinions  and  practice  of  teachers. 
So  highly  was  the  leotare  on  "  Ootutesj "  eeteemed  by  Mr.  Mann, 
that  he  printed  it  entire  in  a  number  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
aa  well,  as  in  pamphlet  ibrm,  and  of  the  last  sent  a  copy  to  every 
school  in  Mafisadrosetts.  Of  a  portion  of  the  same  lecture  Mr.  Bar- 
nard haa  girea  a  oirculation  of  over  fifty  thousand  copies  id  the  form 
of  ao  ednoatjonal  tract,  and  inbia  publications  on  Bchool  architecture. 
In  1856  Sir.  Thayer  oommenoed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  which  he  has  ooatinaed 
in  BucceBsire  numbers,  and  proposes  to  continue  nntil  he  has  gone  over 
in  a  plain,  practical  way  all  the  principal  topics  of  school-keeping. 
These  "  Letters,"  when  completed  and  collected  in  a  volume,  will  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational  literature. 

In  consideration  of  Mr.  Thayer's  serricc  to  the  cause  of  letters,  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  College,  in  1855,  and  of  Brown  University, 
in  1854,  conferred  on  bim  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arta. 
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Bbfohe  Italy  had  hogaa  to  exert  any  influence  upon  Genn&a  cultnre, 
there  existed  m  the  Netherlands  an  order  called  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Hieronymtaos.  Its  fbander  was  Gerard  Groote,  better  known  as  Gerard 
the  Great,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1310,  atBeventer.  From  1365 
to  1358,  he  pursued  his  stadies  atParis,  where,  in  addition  totheordi- 
nary  branches,  he  gave  hta  attention  to  the  unhallowed  arts  of  magic, 
astrology,  and  necromancy.  But,  during  a  dangeroua  iiiness,  he  sent 
for  a  priest  and  gave  him  all  his  books,  pert^niug  to  these  arts,  to 
burn.  On  his  return  from  Paris  he  was  choeeu  a  canon,  both  iu  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Cologne ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  be  taught  BcholaitJc 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  lived  respectably  but  not  in  extravagance. 
Once,  while  diverting  himself  with  looking  at  certain  games,  a  person 
accosted  blm  thus:  "Do  not  waste  your  time  upon  these  vanities; 
but  change  your  coarse  and  become  a  different  man."  Soon  after  he 
entered  Honikhausen,  a  Carthuuau  monastery  at  Amh«m,  the  prior 
of  which  had  been  his  father-confesflar  at  Paris.  Here  for  thr<?e 
years,  he  led  a  life  of  penitence  and  self-mortification,  studying  the 
Holy  Scriptures  before  all  other  books.  He  then  b^;an  his  career  as 
a  preacher,  and,  as  Thomas-^-Kempis  relatea,  he  preached  iu  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  John  the  Baptist  No  church  was  large 
enough  to  hold  the  througs  that  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  he  ofleu 
held  his  audience  spell-bouod  for  throe  hours  together.  The  impres- 
uon  that  he  made  was  the  greater,  inaBmuch  as  he  did  not  speak  in 
unintelligible  Latin,  but  in  his  native  Belgian.  But  these  sermons  of 
his,  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  begging  friars,  whose  profligate 
life  he  had  exposed ;  and  the  Bbhop  of  Utrecht,  at  their  instance, 
interdicted  him  from  preaching. 

In  the  year  1387  he,  with  John  Cole,  Eector  of  Zwoll,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  venerable  octogenariMi  mystio,  Rnysbrceck,  prior  of  ibe 
monastery  of  Gmnthal,  neai-  Brussels.  Ruyabri£<^  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him,  as  he  had  done  upon  Tauler  before  him,  and  he 
was  spedaily  edifled  by  the  pious  and  benignant  demeanor  which  the 
old  man  observed  toward  the  brethren  under  his  charge. 

Returning  to  Devenler,  he  gathered  around  him  a  circle,  chiefly 
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compoeed  of  fltudenta  from  tiie  seat  of  leaniiag  at  that  place,  with 
vhom  he  read  good  books.  These  all,  irhile  with  him,  earned  their 
livelihood  principally  by  copying;  for  he  forbade  them  to  beg. 

About  this  time  Floreotius  Radewin  filled  the  office  of  canon  at 
Utrecht  He  wasborn  in  1860,at  Leerdam,iD  South  Holland,  and 
had  stndied  at  Prague.  When  he  heard  of  Gerard's  influential  career 
at  Devent«r,  he  gave  up  hb  canonicate,  became  vicar  of  the  church 
*  of  St.  Lebnin  in  Deveoter,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gerard.  One 
day  be  addressed  Gerard  as  follows :  "Dear  mtiater,  where  would  be 
the  harm,  shonld  I  and  thoee  derUy  priests  of  yours,'  those  brethren 
of  a  good  will,  [borne  volunlatu,)  form  a  common  fiind  of  the  moneys 
that  we  have  hitherto  weekly  erpended,  and  live  in  common,  {in 
oommunt?")  Gerard  replied :  "  The  begging  friars  would  set  them- 
selves  Bgainat  us  with  every  resource  in  their  power,"  But,  when 
FlorentinB  urged  the  point,  saying,  "  It  can  do  no  harm  to  beg^n ;  per- 
haps God  will  crown  the  undertaking  with  success,"  Gerard  yielded, 
adding  the  promise  that  he  would  take  immediate  measnree  to  carry 
out  the  plan. 

Such  waa  the  origin  of  that  fraternity,  which,  taking  its  name  from 
the  words  of  Florentius,  was  known  as  the  "  brotherhood  of  good 
will,"  or  the  "brotherhood  of  a  common  life."  They  were  also 
called,  from  Hieronymua  and  Gregory  the  Great,  both  of  whom  they 
T^arded  as  patrons,  Hieronymians  and  OregoHana. 

Thdr  fint  hoviM,  fialmm  domw  so-called,  was  erected  about  the 
year  1384,  at  Derenter,  There  these  brethren  lived  together;  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  chain  of  such  houses  had  extended 
from  Cambray  in  the  Netherlands,  through  the  whole  of  Northern 
Germany,  to  Culm  in  West  Prussia ;  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Yistola. 
And  all  this  was  the  blessed  fmit  of  Radewin's  inspired  suggestion. 

Gerard  only  survived  to  witness  the  Srst  beginnings  of  the  inslitu- 
tion  :  he  died  in  1884  of  the  plague.  Dying,  he  appointed  Florentius 
his  'sncoessor,  for  he  could  choose  none  worthier.  Ilia  last  words  were 
these :  "  Behold,  the  Lord  is  calling  me ;  the  hour  of  my  redemption 
is  dose  at  hand :  Augustine  and  Bernard  are  waiting  at  the  door." 

Thomas-&-Eempis  depicts  Gerard  as  a  man,  who  worked  ont  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  with  the  same  severe  asceticism  that  bad  charac- 
terized Augustine  and  Bernard.  He  denied  himself  every  worldly 
pleasure,  even  the  most  innocent,  wore  coarse  garments,  nte  bis  food' 
burnt  and  unaalted,  and  avoided  all  female  society. 

His  views  of  knowledge,  I  give  in  his  own  words,  "  Make  the  gos- 
pels, first  of  all,  the  root  of  all  yoor  studies  and  the  mirror  of  youflife, 
for  in  them  is  portrayed  the  character  of  Christ ;  then  th«  lires  and 
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ofMiiioiu  of  tho  &U]en,  the  acta  and  deodf  of  tlia  apoetles,  and  tb* 
£pistlee  of  St.  Fftul,  to  which  you  may  add  the  devotional  worka  of 
Bernard,  Anselm,  Angustine,"  ibc. 

His  curriculum  of  study  nu  accordingly  contracted  within  very 
narrow  limits.  "Spend  notime,"  hecontjnues,  "  either  on  geometry, 
arithmetic,  rhetoric^  ^ogic,  grammar,  poetry  or  judicial  astrology. 
All  these  branches  Seneca  rejects :  how  much  more,  then,  should  a 
spirit oally -minded  Christian  pass  them' by,  since  they  subserve  in  no  ■ 
respect  the  life  of  faith  I  Of  the  sdencea  of  the  pagans,  their  ethics 
may  not  be  so  scmpnlously  ahnnned,  unoe  these  were  the  special 
field  of  the  wiser  among  them,  as  Socrates  and  Plato.  That  whidi 
does  not  better  a  man,  or  at  least  does  not  reclaim  him  &om  evil,  is 
positively  hurtful.  Neither  ought  we  to  read  pagaa  books,  nor  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  the 
means."  All  literaiy  fame,  and  the  gloss  and  show  of  learning  alilce, 
Gerard  utt«rly  despsed. 

He  evidently  prized  those  things  alone,  which  promoted  holiness ; 
and  all  that  did  not  woric  for  this  result,  even  were  it  speculative 
theology,  (dogmatics,)  to  say  nothing  of  other  sdences  and  the  arts, 
he  thrust  into  the  back-ground.  With  such  sentiments,  the  higher 
studies  of  course  found  no  &vor  in  hia  eyes;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  devoted  himself  with  seal  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Florentiua  and  his  brotheriy  nuions.  In  the 
ascetic  severity  of  his  character,  he  resembled  Gerard,  though  consti- 
tutionally he  was  more  cheerful,  and  endowed  with  more  practical 
abilities.  By  the  power  of  the  purest  and  the  most  unselfish  love,  be 
exerted  a  wonderful  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
and  eepeciaJly  over  his  disciples,  who  revered  and  loved  him.  Says 
Thomas-lk-KempiB,  "he  was  filled  with  all  siuritual  wisdom,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Ood  in  Christ  And  though  he  survived  Gerard  but 
fifteen  years,  yet  in  this  brief  ^e  he  founded  many  brotherly  unions." 
The  estabUahment  at  Deventer,  over  which  he  himself  presided,  was, 
according  to  Thomas,  modeled  upon  Uie  humility  of  the  apostles,  and 
formed  a  mirror  of  pie^,  all  the  brethren  being  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  self-denying,  devout  and  full  of  meny .  With  regard  to  the  tn- 
temal  economy  of  these  houses  omnionsilhe  numberof  the  brethren 
thus  living  leather  was  about  twenty,  and  they  had  a  common  tatJe 
and  putse.  Each  house  usually  had  four  oSdating  priests,  while  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  were  either  students  of  divinity  or  laymen.  Ihe 
sCudents  were  similar  to  monks,  yet  with  this  difference,  that  they  dis- 
pensed with  all  strict  rules  and  inexorable  vows.  The'bretbren  were 
industrions,  maintuning  themselves  by  handtcraftiB,  eepeoially  by 
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copying.  And,  on  the  inTention  of  printJDg,  it  wiu  the  HieronymianB 
at  Gouda  wbo  set  Uie  first  types  in  Holland. 

Pursuant  to  tbe  injunctions  of  Gerard,  Florentiua  fonnded,  in  the 
year  1386,atWindesbeira,oear  Gouda,  a  monaHlery  of  regular  canonsi 
"  which,  both  for  council  and  for  action,  should  be  a  rallying  poiot  for 
the  entire  '  Cnion  of  the  Common  Life.' "  Tbia  was  soon  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  another  on  Mount  St.  Agnes,  at  Zwoll ;  and,  by  the 
year  1430,  there  were  forty-five  such  monasteries  in  existence.  Their 
inmates  beauue  most  industrious  copyists,  and  they  would  appear  at 
times  to  have  carried  their  occupation  to  excess.  And  because  many 
of  them,  through  too  great  abstinence,  became  crazed,  the  question 
was  put  to  new  applicants  at  the  monastery  of  Windesheim,  "  Do  you 
eat  and  sleep  well,  and  do  you  obey  with  alacrity ! "  for  on  these  three 
points  their  penereranoe  in  piety  was  thought  to  depend.* 

After  a  blissful  life,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  Florentius  died  in 
the  year  1400,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

After  him  and  Gerard  the  Great,  a  third  person  exerlod  a  vast 
influence  among  the  Hieronymians.  This  was  Gerard  Zerbolt,  com- 
monly styled,  ^m  the  place  of  bis  birth,  Gerard  of  Zutpbcn.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1367,  His  iinremitting  efibrts  were  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  "  diffusion  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular, 
as  well  as  tbe  employment  of  this,  (i.  e.,  the  vemaculsr,)  on  all  relig- 
ious and  eoclesiasticat  occauons."  He  wrote  a  book  called  "  De 
libTisTcutonicalibus,"innhichheexpressly  insists  that  the  laity  should 
r«ad  tbe  Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  "The  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  he  says,  "  were  originally  composed  in  the  native  tongue 
of  tlioee  for  whom  they  were  immediately  designed ;  and  for  all 
others  they  should  be  translated.  And  the  Vulgate  version  was  ija 
Latin  for  this  reason  alone,  namely,  that,  when  it  was  made,  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken  over  tbe  whole  of  the  great  Roman  empire. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  confened  the  gift  of  tongues  upon  the  apostlea, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  preach  to  all  the  different  na- 
tions in  their  different  languages."  And  he  doBcs  by  quoting,  Irom 
the  most  distinguished  fathera  of  the  church,  expressions  confirmatory 
of  his  own  views.  Prayer  likewise,  he  contended,  should  be  offered  in 
the  native  tongue  of  the  petitioner.  So  ceaselees  and  unresting  were 
his  labors,  that  his  early  death,  in  the  year  1398,  when  be  was  but 
llurty -one  years  of  age,  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  over-much  study. 

We  should  ^so  speak  in  this  connection  of  a  man,  whose  name  has 
penetrated  into  all  the  world;  and  that  man  is  Thorn as-a- Eempis. ' 

*  Dclpnl  ud  nimin  bolfa  quoLc  Ibti  qdr 

apDD  LuhechaiinorcplcqrMiilani.    Bull) 

to  ilooW  of  UmiMHlTubnlnenMof  Ilw  B 
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Born  in  1380,  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  school  of  Deventer,  and 
there  becarne  known  to  Floreatiiu,  who  aided  him  in  nutny  ways  and 
tliat  rig^t  heartily.  SeveQ  years  after,  or  in  1400,  he  jmned  the  Monnt 
St  Agues  monastery,  above  mentiooed,  and  there  for  the  long  period 
of  aeventy-one  years  he  passed  a  serene  and  contemplative  life,  djdng, 
in  1472,  at  the  age  4^  ninety-two  years.  Thomas  has  elrotdied  for 
t»  the  lives  of  both  the  Geraida,  of  Floreutins,  and  of  many  other 
disdngnisbed  Hieronymians  likewise,  besides  oompo«ng  many  dei'o- 
tioDal  books.  One  of  diese  latter,  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  has 
been  read  more  than  any  other  book  of  devotion  in  the  worid.  It  has 
been  translated  into  very  many  different  langnagea ;  the  Latin 
original  has  passed  through  more  than  2000  editions, — the  French 
traualatioD,  more  than  1000.* 

The  hostile  machinations  of  the  beg^g  frian,  which  Gerard  the 
Great  experienced,  followed  the  Keronymiana  after  his  death,  Gra- 
bow,  a  Saion  Domiiuaui,  brought  a  DKMt  iondiona  accusatjon  agunst 
tliem  before  Pope  Hartin  V.,  and  was  thereby  instrmnental  in  placing 
them  under  ban.  Bat  Chancellor  John  Gerson,  prononnced  a  decis- 
ion at  the  Council  of  Constance  against  this  aociuation,  as  follows, 
namely :  "  that  the  accnsatory  document,  since  it  was  heretic^  should 
be  committed  to  tlie  flamea."  And  accordingly  Grabow  was  com- 
pelled to  retract  his  charge.  Thna  the  Hieronymians  obtuned  a 
formal  recognition  both  from  Pope  and  Council ;  for  a  Bnll  of  Pope 
Engene  IT.,  in  1437,  and  a  second  of  Sixtns  IV.,  in  1474,  invested 
them  with  full  privilt^^e,  and  Hos  IL  likewise  shewed  himself  favora- 
ble to  them. 

In  the  year  1 506  the  last  union,  that  at  Cambray,  was  established. 
The  greatest  eflkicnt^  of  the  brotherhood  datee  in  the  16th  centnry. 
Aa  the  RefbrmaUon  was  inaugurated,  many  of  th^r  number  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  it ;  and,  od  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  gradually 
absorbed  many  of  tlieir  establishments. 

After  this  cursory  glanoe  at  the  brotherhood  and  lie  founders,  let 
us  examine  Its  educational  efficiency.  For,  because  of  thdr  activity  in 
promoting  education,  the  brethren  were  also  called  the  "scholarly 
fraternity,"  "_/ra(re»  acholaret.'" 

And  yet  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  characterize  this  activity,  for  it 
bore  a  very  different  impress  according  to  times  and  circumBtances. 

■  Thar*  hHbMO  DUieb  KOMnranT  u  lo  whNha  TtuDU>i-KMnpl(  w«n  rMllr  Ua  amlMir. 

Dtlpru  nenllom  o»  hondnd  ud  t»«ntT-«ml  rlilTBnDl  InuiHaadiena  (o  hlacUloL  Bui 
Ulmio  declda  In  hit  &var<ui  lUfflelaDtir  vilftai?  groaDda.  Ttia  "Imltwlo  CliTlaa"iiM 
mndaled  lata  LUin  hf  CiudetUa,  [ha  aaina  vho  truulaled  the  Vatpla  Sun  Latin.  "  Ttab  Ut. 
U*  l>»k,'' ova  Caaielllo,  "IhiTi  dnrntdwonhT  lo  b*  tunad  (nun  Lttlslnle  ImOm,  ih»1  If 
ftvB  kn«lc  dliicct  IdIo  nor*  alagwl  and  polUbad  lufiufa." 
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The  view  which  Gerard  the  Great  took  of  knowledge  wa  have 
alrsitdy  seen.  It  was  the  view  of  a  mao,  who,  aalJated  with  acboliutic 
studies,  burned  his  books  of  mnjpc  also,  thus  bidding  a  final  adieu  to 
all  unprofitable  sdenoes,  to  strive  alone  after  the  one  thing  needfbl. 
If  he  bad  before  ttuliomel;  punned  shadowy  thaoriea,  he  now  so  much 
the  more  ^pliedluawhido  sonl  to  the  subetantial  and  the  practical, 
resolutely  refraining  from  alt  knowledge  except  that  which  had  a 
diieot  bearing  upon  a  holy  life. 

With  hint,  the  jnons,  oontemfJalive  Thomas-J^Eempis  Ailly  coin- 
dded.  Such  expreniona  aa  the  following  abound  in  the  writings  fA 
the  latter :  "  Cease  from  an  inordiaat«  desire  for  knowledge^  for  this 
brings  great  perplexity  and  delusion  with  it  Learned  men  crave  the 
notice  of  the  world,  and  wish  to  be  sccountal  wiae.  But  there  ia 
much  knowledge  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to  Uie  wd&re  of  the 
soul.  And  that  man  is  surely  most  iboliah,  who  strives  after  any 
thing  which  does  not  advance  his  own  supreme  good." 

"With  these  sentimenU,  he  ^plied  himself  as  we  might  naturally 
expect,  principally  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  80  also  did  the  two 
Oerarda.  And  these  men  were  all  prompted  by  th^r  love  for  souls  to 
use  every  ene^  to  make  the  book  of  salvation  accessible  to  the  un- 
leanied.  Gerard  of  "LaV^tto,  espedally,  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors 
to  give  the  peoi^  a  Bible  that  they  could  read. 

And  this  is  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  a  chrutian  popular 
tdiuation.  If  you  give  the  Bible  to  the  people,  they  must  feam  to 
rtad  it,  and  vrita^  h  linked  to  nadinff,  following  close  upon  its 
footsteps.  The  germ  that  began  to  sprout  here,  siH^aog  up,  in  the 
BefiiTmatioD,  into  a  broad  and  vigorwia  growth. 

The  Hieronymiaus  devoted  themselves,  however,  not  merely  to 
popular  instruction,  but  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  This  we 
may  gather  with  cerbunty  from  the  &ct  that  distinguished  scholani 
were  formed  in  thdr  schools. 

It  is  nevertheless  bard  to  decide  what  schools  we  are  to  regard  as 
theiiB.  For  in  some  places  the  l»«thren  themselves  were  prinripals, 
superintending  every  department  of  instruction ;  in  others  again,  they 
gave  assistance  in  ^ools  already  existing,  teaching  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  but  yet  taking  much  interest  in  the  scholars.  In  the  houses 
of  the  brethren,  reading,  writing,  singing,  and  Latin  conversation  and 
declamation  were  taught ;  and  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
boarding-ediolars  at  all  of  them.  In  the  house  at  Deventer,  Latin 
i^>eaking  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  penally  was  laid  upon 
the  scholar  who' should  utter,  even  though  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
a  word  of  Dutch.     Yet  the  style   of  Latin  which   tbey  umed 
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to  impart  was  mediieval  and  barbsrous,  such  as  the  clergy  were  then 
accustomed  to  employ. 

The  Latinity  of  the  early  Hieronymiaiis,  and  even  that  of  Tbomaa- 
ii-Kempis,  was  very  fw  from  classical.  But  a  oew  era  dawned  npon 
these  schools,  when  the  ItalJaas  exerted  a  direct  inflaence  upon  them 
throngh  such  of  the  Hetherlandera  and  Germans  as  had  in  part 
been  molded  in  them,  and  had  afterward  Tiuted  Italy.  How  wide 
&  difference  there  was  between  the  Hieronymiaas  in  their  earlier 
yean  and  the  Itftliana  of  the  14th  and  ISth  centuries,  we  need 
but  a  hasty  comparison  to  determine.  Those  as  truly  as  ibese  re- 
jected the  dirinity  of  the  whools ;  but  how  diverse  their  motives! 
For  the  Italians,  foscinated  by  tie  beantie?,  the  poetry  and  the  elo 
^ence  of  the  pagan  daasica,  conct^ved  an  averaion  for  the  hideous 
jargon  of  the  school-dialectidans,  even  when  these  were  Christian. 
The  Hieronymians,  on  the  otherhand,tnmed  away  from  scholasticism, 
because  it  did  not  profit  them  ;  nay  more,  because  it  stood  directly  in 
the  way  of  all  earnest  self-consecration,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  they  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  the 
Study  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Italians  scarce  gave  so  much  as  a  thought 
to  it  And  still  lees  did  these  latter  think  of  circulating  the  Bible,  or 
of  promotjng  popular  education,  which  cause  was  so  dear  to  the  breth- 
ren ;  but  when,  like  Gnarino  and  Vittorino  di  Feltre,  they  turned  their 
thonghts  to  education,  they  devoted,  themselves  chiefly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  princes  or  nobles. 

But  when  a  lore  for  the  classics  was  awakened  among  the  Germans 
and  Ketherlandets,  they  still  preserved  the  Christian  element,  as  tbe 
ground  of  all  mental  cnltnre  and  instruction,  and  despite  their  admi- 
ration of  pagan  authors,  that  pagan  bias,  {papardttu,)  which  Ekvsmns 
reproves  in  the  Italians,  was  ever  an  abomination  to  them. 

"  Thotnas-&-Eempis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  asoetic 
piety  which  the  institution  of  the '  Common  Life '  fostered ;  Agricola, 
Alexander  Hegius,  and,  if  yon  will,  Erasmns  also,  of  its  philosophic 
learning;  and  Wessel,  of  its  theological  science." 

[Of  the  educational  labors  of  John  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agricola, 
Alexander  He^us,  and  John  Reuchlin, — the  pioneers  of  classical 
culture  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, — we  shall  g^re  an  account 
in  a  subsequent    article.} 
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WiLUAH  A.  Alcott,  one  of  the  pionaere  iu  the  refonnation  of 
common  ftcbooU  is  New  England,  and  bo  iode&tigable  laborer  b}^ 
pen  and  voice  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  especidlj  in  pbysi- 
ologf  aad  hygiene,  was  born  in  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  on  the  6lh  erf 
August,  1798.  Hia  &ther  was  a  hard  working  farmer,  in  moderate 
drcumfitances,  in  a  poor  farming  tonu  ;  and  bis  mother  a  woman  of 
intelligence  and  practical  good  Bcnse,  having  been  a  teacher  in  early 
life.  She  inspired  her  eoa  with  a  love  of  personal  improvement,  and 
a  desire  to  serve  others.  HU  opportunities  for  instruction  were  con- 
fined to  the  "  District  School  as  it  wa^,"  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  summer,  and  four  mouths  in  the  winter,  until  he  was  eight  years 
old ;  and  during  the  winter  term  for  four  or  five  years  afterward.  The 
■tapl«  of  a  common  school  education  was  spelling,  reading  and  writing. 
ArithmeUG  was  not  taught  except  to  the  older  boys  in  the  evening, 
and  a  little  ^ogt&pbj,  gathered  from  reading  Nathaniel  Dwight's 
"Questions  aud  Answers."  Young  Alcott,  however,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  home  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  arithme^;  and  at 
school,  of  being  employed  as  monitor,  and  also  of  being  called  on  to 
give  assistance  to  hia  schoolmates  out  of  school  hours.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  oppOTtunitiea,  he  attended  a  scLooI  kept  by  the  minister 
of  the  pari^  for  six  months,  where  he  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography  and  composition ;  and  where  too  be  enjoyed 
the  still  greater  advantage  of  learning  by  teaching  others;  thus 
making  his  knowledge  more  accurate,  and  confirming  at  the  same 
time  the  habit  of  doing  good  to  others, — which  finally  became  the 
master  passion  and  habit  of  his  life.  lie  was  not  fond  of  the  boyish 
sports  and  exercises  of  those  days,— eschewing  angling  and  trapping 
as  cruel,  and  preferring  books  and  conversation  at  home,  to  wrestling, 
ball  playing  and  jumping. 

But  books  were  exceedingly  scarce.  Hie  catalogue  of  many  a 
family  library  in  his  native  neighborhood  would  at  this  day  be  a  litr 
erary  curiosity.  His  father's,  which  was  far  from  being  the  most 
meager,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Bibb,  the  Book  of  Knowledge, 
Oyothia,  Francis  Spira,  George  Buchanan  tha  King's  Jester,  and  John 
R.  Jewett's  adventures  among  the  Indians. 
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Hia  mother,  hoverer,  who  had  seen  a  better  daas  of  books,  w»  ftc- 
ctutomed,  while  he  wu  employed,  during  the  long  wiDtar  eveniIlg^ 
in  paring  applea,  knitting  and  other  domestic  occupations,  to  rel&ta  to 
him  their  contents ;  in  some  ioBtouces  giving  a  verjr  full  account  of  a 
raluable  book.  His  unbounded  thirst  to  know,  A»  thus  in  some 
measure  kept  alive  for  fiitnre  better  opportunities. 

When  he  had  read  many  tJmea  over  the  books  already  mentioned, 
be  began  to  borrow  of  the  ndghbon.  Whatevet  could  be  obtained 
for  several  miles  round,  be  eagerly  devoured,  without  much  disorim- 
ination.  It  happened,  however,  that  moat  of  the  books  be  borrowed 
were  n^;atively  good,  and  tome  of  them  excellent.  Sach  boola  as 
The  Saracen,  Pamela,  Sir  Charlee'  Graudison,  ClariBsa  Hadow, 
Stephen  Burroughs,  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  Bobinaon  Crusoe,  were 
among  die  worst;  while  Stilca'  Judges  of  Charles  L,  life  of 
Franklin,  Murray's  Power  of  Religion  on  tbe  Mind,  Pi^'s  ^say  on 
Man,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Gasner's  Death 
of  Abel,  Banyan's  Hlgrim's  Progress,  Yioar  of  Wak^eld,  and  Bora's 
Dignity  of  Human  Kature,  especially  the  last,  had  a  better  influenoe 
upon  him.  Chance  also  threw  in  his  way  a  work  on  electrioity.  Blur's 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Tmmboll's  History  of  Indian  Wars,  of  which 
his  hungry  and  thinty  mind  made  the  most 

There  were  indeed  the  fragments  of  an  old  library  in  the  plaoe,  but 
many  yean  elapsed  before  he  could  get  access  to  it ;  and  when,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  obtained  a  right  to  it,  he  found  fewer  books  con- 
genial to  his  tsste  than  he  had  expected.  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress,  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  vritness,  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  The  Ijfe  of  Mohammed,  Jo- 
sephus'  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Rollins'  Andent  History,  were 
among  the  best ;  and  some  of  them  exerted  a  most  marked  and  dedded 
influence  upon  his  character. 

He  read  slowly,  and  frequently  with  pen  in  hand ;  and  some  of  his 
notes,  still  in  existence,  form  considerable  volumes.  Rare  books, 
which  he  borrowed,  he  sometimes  copied  entire.  Still,  he  generally 
read  for  amusement  The  idea  of  self-education  and  self-advancement 
hadasyet  dawned  but  indistinctly  on  hismind;  although  he  was  uncon- 
sdously,  but  therefore  the  more  surely,  educating  himself.  Prom  one 
book,  however, — Rollins'  History, — he  extracted  something  beyond 
amusement  All  the  leisure  time  he  could  find,  amid  five  months  of 
active  farm  larbor,  was  devoted  to  the  carefnl  perusal  of  this  woilc ; 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  fb^otten  it  ' 
,  At  this  early  period  he  became  fond  of  versifying ;  an  occupation  of 
uncertain  value.    Someof  his  friends,  from  weaknessor  thoughtlessness. 
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«O0Mmg«d  H.  Btrt  he  did  not  long  wut«  hii  timo  in  this  tray; 
ba  gnAiaily  nibatitated  for  it  the  tnon  raluftble  halnt  of  letter  wiiUng. 

Aa  yet  th«r«  had  been  no  poatKtffiee  in  hii  native  town,  and 
ther^oralitde  communication  with  theaurroundingworid.  Id  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  two  hundred  families,  not  Iwen^,  perhaps  not  a  dozen, 
had  ever  so  much  as  taken  a  newspaper  of  any  kind.  By  saving  bis 
spending  money  bom  time  to  time,  he  was  at  kngth  able  for  one 
quarter, — perhaps  for  a  whole  half  year, — in  company  with  a  young 
friend,  to  take  a  weekly  newspaper. 

In  this  state  of  things  he  attempted  to  form  a  juvenile  library.  A 
eonstitntion  and  set  of  by-laws  were  prepared  with  much  wisdom ; 
and  he  was  made  the  librarian.  Of  seven  youths,  mostly  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  signed  the  ctnutitutiMi,  only  three 
ever  pud  the  first  installmenL  There  was  uo  parental  encoartigemetit, 
even  in  good  words.  A  small  volume  entitled  Gotemporary  Bic^ra- 
phy,  was  purchased  with  the  fifty  cents  which  had  been  raised,  and 
thoroaghly  read,  afior  which  they  all  sold  out  their  rights  to  the 
librarian;  and thnsended this firstattemptatedncationalimprorement. 

The  habit  of  epistolary  conespoudeoce  became  afaaoet  a  pastime 
with  him,  as  it  atill  is.  A  regular  and  frequent  and  sometimes  profita- 
ble correspondence  with  one  young  friend  was  b^nu  as  early  as  the 
age  of  twelve  year^  and  continued  for  twenty  years  or  more ;  and  had 
DO  little  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  general  character. 

Hit  great  aim  all  this  while  was  to  be  a  printer.  Various  otlier 
employments  had  indeed  been  mentitmed  by  his  frieuds.  One  aged 
grandmother,  with  whom  he  was  a  fiiTorite,  preferred  to  have  bim 
educated  to  be  a  minister.  Another  as  strenuously  muntuned  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  phyudan.  Bis  owd  parcDts  said  DothiDg;  partly 
doubtless,  from  modesty,  and  partly  from  poverty. 

The  young  man  himself  could  see  no  way  of  ever  becoming  s 
printer ;  yet  his  attachment  to  the  employment  was  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  willingly  give  up  the  idea  of  oue  day  reaching  it  He  con- 
tinued to  labor  indeed,  with  great  futhfulness,  (though  he  was  some- 
times a  little  absent  minded,)  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty. 
The  idea  of  becoming  a  teacberor  an  author  was  far  from  his  thoughts. 

He  was  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  applicatitn 
waa  made  to  hia  fother  to  permit  his  son  to  keep  the  school  in  his 
native  disbricL  The  school  house  stood  but  a  few  rods  from  his 
fiUber's  dwelling,  M>d  six  hours  in  school  would  leave  him  several 
hours  for  labor ;  besides  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  even  tbou^ 
be  fiiniished  his  own  board,  looked  y%Tj  tonpting.  He  at  length 
consented  to  take  the  school  for  three  months. 
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His  euccMS  tbie  winter  wm  limited  io  two  wajb.  1.  HiadiMipliiM 
was  harsh  and  severe ;  not  to  muctt  from  Datarnl  indioatioti;  as  he 
was  b;  nature  mllil  and  forbearing,  but  in  the  belief  that  Btemness 
ttnd  a  kind  of  martial  discipline  were  indispenraUe.  2.  His  heart  wai 
too  much  divided  between  hia  labor  in  the  school  and  that  for  hia 
fatber,  which  consumed  nearly  ever;  moment  out  of  school,  not  occn- 
pii>d  in  sleep.  Kevertbeless,  he  had  some  merit  as  a  teacher,  and  hia 
reputation  went  abroad. 

For  six  BucocBsive  winters,  with  the  single  intcrmption  of  on«  year, 
(when  he  went  South  to  teach,)  be  conUaued  to  be  employed  in 
different  parts  of  llartford  and  Litchfield  countien,  with  a  gradaally 
increasing  compensation.  By  a  few  he  -  was  valued,  because  they 
thought  him  a  smart  master,  who  would  make  the  pupils  know  their 
places ;  by  others,  for  his  reputation  as  a  scholar ;  and  by  others  still, 
because  be  was  valued  highly  by  the  children.  It  was  in  those  days 
very  much,  in  essence,  as  it  is  now :  parents  would  not  visit  the 
schools  where  their  children  were  if  tbey  ooutd  help  it ;  and  what 
they  knew  Blx>ut  the  school  tbey  had  to  take  at  second  hand. 

Two  tbings  be  certainly  did  as  a  teacher;  be  labored  incessantly, 
both  "in  season  and  out  of  season."  No  man  was  ever  more  punc- 
tual or  more  faithful  to  bis  employers.  And  then  be  governed  hb 
school  with  that  sort  of  martial  law  which  secured  a  silenoe,  that  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native'region  had  been  little  known.  Tliia 
procured  for  him  one  species  of  reputation  that  extended  &r  and  wide, 
so  that  his  services  were  by  a  particular  class  mach  sought  for.  It 
was  bis  boost,  as  it  was  that  of  part  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  that  at 
almost  any  moment  during  school  hours — such  was  the  atiliness — 
a  pin  falling  to  the  floor  might  be  beard  distJnctiy.  But  it  was  a 
silence  which  was  obtained  at  a  very  great — almost  too  great — 
sacrifice. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  point. 
One  of  his  pupils  was  to  be  punished  with  the  rod.  Great  preparation 
was  made,  and  the  scholars  in  general  were  "put  in  fear,"  as  was  the 
teacher's  intention. 

The  flagellation,  though  not  remarkably  severe,  was  performed 
with  a  stick  somewhat  brittle  at  the  end,  a  piece  (^  which  broke  off, 
and  struck  the  cheek  of  another  boy,  and  raited  a  little  blood.  Ihe 
pupils  carried  home  the  report.  Some  weeks  afterward,  the  teacher 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  complaint  had  been  entered  against  him 
to  the  grand  jury  of  the  town,  by  the  guardians  of  the  boy  whose 
cheek  had  been  hurt,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  a  prosecution. 
The  complaint,  however,  was  taken  very  little  notice  oi,  and  (he  affair 
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dwd  sway.  Good  order  bad  been  secored  in  whool,  and  all  appeared 
to  be  going  on  well ;  and  it  was  probably  deemed  unwise  to  interfere. 
Thd  whole  a&ir,  however,  wr«  known  abroad,  and  somewhat  injured 
him. 

His  popnlarity  was  alao  diminished  by  the  stand  he  took  against 
public  exhibitions,  or  quarter  days  aa  they  were  called.  For  though 
almost  everybody  spoke  well  of  the  change,  and  preferred,  as  they 
said,  the  new  custom  of  keeping  the  door  always  open  to  visitors,  for 
erery  day  of  the  week,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  tho  plan  was  re- 
garded as  an  innovation  upon  ancient  naages.  Nobody  visited  the 
school  now ;  and  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  were  entirely  alone,  at 
least  nineteen  days  out  of  twenty,  the  whole  terra. 

During  the  last  of  these  sis  years  of  teaching,  which  was  1821,  he 
had  been  made  an  executive  officer  of  his  native  town,  and  be  en- 
deavored to  fulfill  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  But  ae  his  school  was 
four  or  five  miles  from  his  field  of  civil  activity,  the  two  kinds  of  labor 
did  not  veij  well  harmonize,  and  the  school  sometimes  suffered.  He 
had  hence  been  obliged  to  discontinue  his  school  on  a  certain  occa- 
KOD,  in  order  to  commit  to  the  county  prison  a  common  debtor. 
Aniioos  to  be  at  bis  school  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  ac- 
cording to  expectation,  he  traveled  in  the  extreme  cold  of  a  January 
night  till  nearly  morning,  and  scarcely  closed  bis  eyes  in  sleep  during 
Ae  whole  time.  The  next  momiog  he  was  in  school  at  tbe  precise 
hour  of  nine  o'clock ;  though  in  order  to  effect  this  he  had  fatigued 
himneif  still  fartlier  by  a  long  and  rapid  walk  that  morning.  They 
who  have  had  a  similar  experience  will  not  be  surprised  when  they 
are  told  that  with  irritated  brain  and  nerves  the  school  appeared  to 
him  more  like  a  bedlam  than  any  thing  else.  Disappointed  in  his 
attempts  to  secure  the  wonted  silence,  ho  was  about  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  some  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  riugleaden>,  when 
lo  I  the  injunction  of  Salzmann,  the  German  educator,  to  look  for  the 
cause  intemalli/,  came  to  his  mind.  In  himself— his  care,  fatigue  and 
sleeplessness— he  sought  for  the  cause,  and  in  himself  he  found  it! 

With  all  bis  errors,  he  was  pregminently  successful  as  a  teacher; 
and  bad  been  yerj  greatly  attached  to  his  employment  He  had 
even  begun  to  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day  to  teach  per- 
manently. And  yet  there  were  serious  difBcultiee  in  the  way.  His 
scanty  wages,  twelve  dollars  a  month,  bad  chiefly  gone  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  his  father's  family,  and  he  was  unable  to  study  bis  profess- 
ion, bad  there  been  opportunity,  for  want  of  the  needful  funds.  Then, 
too,  there  nas  little  encouragement  to  do  so,  had  he  possessed  the 
means ;  since  male  teachers  were  seldom  employed  except  for  four  or 
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five  moDtlu  of  the  mnter.  Indoed  it  wu  not  nnial  to  continne  tbe 
schools  for  more  than  wren  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  ipring  of  1832,  after  he  bad  clooed  hia  aizth  annoal  winter 
term  of  teaching,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  learch,  he  found  means  to 
obt^n  a  school  for  one  year.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  fhe  [^sce,  but 
relying  on  bis  &me  as  a  teacher,  which  had  loi^;  dnce  reached  them, 
and  aozioua  to  obtwn  bis  services  in  the  best  waj  they  could,  and  at 
Boch  time  as  they  could,  it  was  agreed  to  employ  him  for  the  time 
abore-mentiOQed,  indudiog  a  vacation  of  one  month,  at  nine  dcdlan 
a  month,  or  ninety-nine  dollars  a  year  aad  his  board.  Hitherto, 
for  some  time,  he  had  received  twelve  dollars  s  month,  but  here  was 
steady  employment.  A  liberal  individual  volunteered  to  add  one 
dollar  from  bis  own  purse,  to  make  up  the  sum  to  9100,  upon  which 
the  aSar  was  acceded  to,  and  he  b^an  his  school  early  in  Msy.  He 
was  now  neariy  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  boarded  in  the  &miliet 
of  hia  employers,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times.  This  year,  however, 
he  was  to  traverse  the  district  twice  ;  that  ii,  every  six  months.  As 
the  school  was  very  lai^e,  made  up  from  some  thirty  Ikmiliee  or  more,  his 
course  might  have  well  deeerved  the  usual  term  of  opprobrimn, — 
"b^ging  his  bread  from  door  to  door." 

Bot  this  boarding  in  the  femiliet,  to  a  person  of  a  miauonary 
spirit,  has  its  advantages;  and  Dr.  Aloott  endeavored  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  soon  became,  what  be  had  for  some  time  been  verging 
toward,  a  misnonary  of  education.  He  spent  most  cf  his  time  while 
in  these  &milies,  not  in  reading,  of  which,  however,  he  was  beooming 
more  and  more  fond,  but  in  instructing  the  children  by  oonveisa- 
tion  and  anecdotes,  and  incidentally,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
parents.  His  whole  heart  was  in  his  school,  and  he  endeavored  to 
have  theirs  strongly  turned  in  the  same  direction.  He  threw  open 
his  doors  and  solicited  tlieir  duly  visits.  He  niged  the  necesuty  of 
reform  in  many  particnlars,  which,  in  that  district  and  indeed  all  over 
that  region,  had  been  till  now  chiefly  overlooked. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  he  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  his 
employers  was  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  room. 
Hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  in  Connecticut  at  least,  the  seats  for  tba 
smaller  pufuls  had  consisted  of  a  mere  plank  or  alab,  usually  too  high. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  usefolness  or  necessity  of  suspending  any 
but  the  most  guilty  and  abandoned  between  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ena.  But  the  proposal  to  build  a  few  seals  with  backs  was  stared  at, 
and  by  some  ridiculed.  However,  persevering  appeals  to  mothete  on 
the  dangerous  oonseqaencee  of  deformity  in  their  daughters,  from  loi% 
ritting  on  these  benches,  at  length  prevailed,  and  a  change  was  efifocted. 
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Heating  and  rentiloting  oKms  next ;  but  here  he  was  for  leas  ano- 
eeestul.  One  thing,  howerer,  he  could  and  did  do.  At  every  lecesa, 
in  cold  or  heat,  the  doon  and  windowa  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
pure  ^r  of  heaven  wo*  allowed  to  sweep  through  for  a  few  moments. 

Yet  his  largest  innovation  npon  andent  usage,  was  in  methods  of 
iustmction,  particolarly  for  the  yonngest  pupils.  Up  to  this  period, 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  schoob,  most  of  the  sniaQer  pupils  had  done 
little  more  than  "say  A,  B,  and  sit  on  a  bench ;"  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  indifferent  one.  As  a  consequence,  thoee  whom  Satan 
found  idle  he  nsoallj  employed.  Henoe  many  petty  school  laws, 
sad  petty  ponishments.  The  idea  of  employing  them  in  something 
useliil  by  way  of  prevention  had  not  occurred  to  a  dozen  teachers  in 
all  that  region. 

Blackboards  at  that  time  had  not  been  thought  of;  but  slates  were 
cheap  and  abnndant.  Dr.  Aloott  procured  a  dozen  or  two  of  small 
uze,  and  one  very  lai^  one,  and  a  quantity  of  pendls,  and  resolved 
on  an  experimeot 

He  would  eay  to  his  abecedarians  sometime  after  opening  school; 
Now  you  have  eat  so  still  this  long  time,  that  I  am  going  to  let  you 
take  the  slates  and  and  amuse  yourselves  with  them.  The  stnall  tlates 
and  pencils  were  then  distributed,  while  the  large  one  was  either  held 
up  by  an  older  pupil,  or  suspended  on  a  nail  where  they  could  all  see  it. 

On  this  ineipieat  blackboard,  he  had  coarsely  traced,  as  a  copy  for 
imitation,  a  house,  a  tree,  a  cat,  or  a  dog.  They  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low out  his  enggeetions,  and  thus  to  keep  themselves,  for  a  time,  out 
of  mischie£  From  the  pictures  of  Aos»,  birds,  cats  and  other  animals, 
and  of  houses,  trees,  ^c,  they  proceeded  to  making  letters,  in  the 
printed  form,  and  then  to  their  construction  in  words,  and  finally  to 
writing  and  compoeition. 

But  the  detail  of  his  innovations,  eepedoUy  in  methods  of  instnic* 
Uon,  will  hardly  bo  needfdl  to  those  who  have  read  his  "  Confessions 
of  a  Schoolmaster,"  written  some  twenty  years  afterward,  and  now  of 
late  revised  and  reprinted.  This  work  reveals  a  sotd  Btmggling  with 
error  both  internal  and  estemal;  though  afterward,  through  good  re- 
port and  through  evil,  reaching  a  point  of  education*  to  which  few 
teachers  at  that  early  period  ever  attained.  If  its  style  should  be  ob- 
jected to  as  a  little  too  homespun,  yet  its  plain,  str»ghtforward  com- 
mon sense,  and  its  strict  adhesion  to  truth  and  nature,  impart  an  in- 
terest which  even  now,  at  this  stage  of  the  common  school  reforma- 
tion, render  it  next  to  tie  "  District  8chool  as  it  was,"  one  of  the  most 
saitabla  books  which  could  be  had  for  the  Teacher's,  library, 

80  great,  indeed,  was  his  enthusiasm  and  so  unreserved  his  dero- 
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tion  to  the  cshm  to  wliich  be  seemed  to  be  for  life  devoted,  th&t  be 
could  hardlf  thiak,  converse,  or  read,  on  any  other  Eubject  It  even 
abridged  his  hours  of  sleep,  and  occasioaall;  deprived  him  of  bis 
usual  food.  For  he  often  rose  before  daylight,  duriog  the  short  dajs 
of  winter,  and  hastened  awaj  to  his  school  room,  sometimes  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  before  the  family  with  whom  he  boarded 
was  up ;  and  occasionally  before  he  had  access  to  even  a  fmgal  meal. 

If  it  is  asked  what  he  could  find  to  do  at  the  school  room  for  an 
hoar  or  two  before  the  time  of  opening  the  school,  the  reply  is,  thai 
in  the  first  plaue  he  mode  his  own  fires  and  swept  bis  own  floor,  and 
would  permit  no  one  else  to  do  it  His  maxim,  here,  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  happiness  of  sixty  or  seventy  children,  was,  "  If 
you  want  your  work  well  done,  do  it  yourself."  This  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  thing  which  should  be  imitated.  The  time  and  ener^es  ,of  the 
teacher  are  too  valuable.  But,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  to  make,  copies  to  be  written,  lessons  to  be  as^gned, 
dec.  Thirdly,  be  delighted  in  getting  around  him  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  telling  them  stories  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  securing  their 
punctual  and  cheerful  attention.  Fourthly,  there  were  even  at  times 
extra  recitations  in  branches  which  he  was  not  allowed  or  expected  to 
permit  during  the  usual  formal  six  houn. 

In  short — and  to  repeat — hb  zeal  and  labors  were  as  untiring,  as 
tbey  were  unheard  of  before  in  that  region.  He  would  not  only  labor 
for  his  flock  in  season,  but  ont  of  season;  and  as  he  would  himself 
doubtless  now  admit  out  of  reason  too.  For  he  not  only  gave  up  his 
mornings  and  evenings  to  the  children  or  their  parents,  but  he 
would  not  even  permit  himself  to  til  in  the  school  room,  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was,  literally,  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night;  and  as 
it  was  vulgarly  expreesed  by  some  of  his  patrons,  not  only  alwa^  on 
his  feet,  but  always  "on  the  jump." 

The  severity  of  his  self-denials  and  exertions  joined  to  other  causes, 
especially  a  feeble  and  delicate  constituUon,  brought  on  him,  toward 
the  end  of  sunoraer,  a  most  violent  attack  of  erysipelas,  fiom  the  ef- 
fects of  which,  though  he  escaped  with  his  life,  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  he  had  engaged,  although  the 
district  did  not  feel  able  to  oontjnue  the  school  aoy  longer  by  the  year, 
they  unanimously  engaged  him  for  the  unusually  long  term  of  six 
months  the  ensuing  winter,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  dollars  per  month 
or  seventy-eight  dollars  for  the  t«rm.  This  was  deemed  a  compensa- 
tion quite  in  advance  for  those  times,  and  was  accepted  as  entirely 
satisfactory. 
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Ilere,  then,  b«  waa,  duriog  the  winter  of  1833-1,  laboriuif  eiceed- 
JDgly  hard  both  ia  teaching  and  in  discipline ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  in 
both  departments,  accorapllBhing  his  object.  It  ie,  however,  to  be 
confessed — if  he  has  not  himself  confessed  it — that  he  resorted  oc- 
casionally to  sDch  measures,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  discipline, 
as  were  neither  satisfactoiy  to  hiinseir,  on  reflection,  nor  lully  sustained 
by  the  public  opinion.  However,  he  made  his  mark,  and  it  was  not 
easily  obliterated. 

Uis  influence,  here,  was  continued — perhaps  increased — by  A.  B. 
Alcott,  his  old  friend  and  kinsman,  who  became  his  successor  in  the 
pedagogic  chair.  Within  a  few  years  the  district  in  which  the  last 
mentioned  labors  were  performed,  has,  in  common  with  an  adjoining 
district,  erected  a  public  school  house,  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
any  thing  <^  the  kind  in  that  part  of  Connecticut;  and  at  an  expense, 
as  it  is  said,  of  tl0,OOO. 

During  fonr  months  of  the  winter  of  1824-5,  Dr.  Aicott  had  the 
care  of  the  central  school  of  Bristol,  a  district  adjoining  the  scene 
of  hu  former  labors.  Here  he  wsa  useful,  but  with  two  or  three 
drawbacks.  One  was  his  medical  studies ;  for  he  was  not  now  board- 
ing around,  but  in  tbe  family  of  a  medical  man,  to  whom  he  recited. 
Then,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  restricted  himself  to  four  hours  sleep, 
which  rendered  him  more  nervous  and  irritable  than  formerly ;  and 
finally  brought  on  him  a  fit  of  sickness,  which,  though  he  unexpect- 
edly recovered  (Vom  it,  in  some  d^ree  impaired  his  energies,  and  neu- 
tralized his  efforts  for  the  whole  winter.  He  did  not  add  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  by  the  efforts  of  this  winter;  but  rather  dimin- 
ished it 

In  studying  a  new  profession,  he  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  re- 
linquish the  profeasion  he  had  already  chosen.  But  the  longer  ho 
had  tauf^t,  the  more  he  bad  felt  bis  incapacity  to  the  task,  and  the 
greater  his  anxiety  to  qualify  himself  if  possible,  and  if  not  too  late, 
for  so  responsible  an  ofBce.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
Normal  School,  or  Teacher's  Seminary  to  which  he  could  resort,  and, 
on  the  other,  he  had  not  the  pecuniary  means  of  pursuing  an  academ- 
ic and  collegiate  course,  he  not  unaptly  and  unwisely  concluded  to 
study  medicine  as  a  preparation,  indirectly,  for  the  office  of  educator 
reserving  to  himself  the  privilege,  should  his  health  ful,  of  wbicb 
there  were  increasing  Mgns,  of  practicing  medidne  as  a  substitute. 

During  the  winter  of  182C~S,  he  attended  a  regular  course  of  med- 
ical lectures  at  New  Haven,  and  in  the  following  March  received  a 
license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  Bat  bis  health  was  tut 
from  being  good,  and  he  was  himself  beginning  to  be  more  apprehen- 
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rive  tban  consmnptiTe  people  tuoally  aro,of  ft&talnBolt  Howerer 
be  was  more  determined  tiuta  ever  before,  to  devote  )u>  Ufe,  if  poasi- 
ble,  to  the  work  which  Divine  Frovidence  leemed  to  bare  aMigned 

But  he  came  from  the  ooUegs  tX  a  season  o[  the  year  when  H  wm 
not  customary  to  employ  any  but  female  teachers  in  the  scboc^ ;  and 
aAer  some  heHtstion,  he  made  application,  in  order  not  to  internipt 
bis  chosen  labors,  for  the  central  school  in  his  native  town,  at  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  s  week,  and  "  board  ronnd ;"  that  bcnng  the  usual 
rate  paid  to  female  teacheis.  This  o&r,  though  unexpected  and  not 
a  little  mysterious,  was  accepted;  and  in  May,  1B26,  be  commenced 
his  work. 

It  was  his  settled  determination,  and  he  did  not  beritata  to  make  it 
fiilly  known,  to  have  a  model  school,  on  hia  own  ftvorito  plan ;  al< 
though  the  pecuniary  means  were  waning.  He  had  not  ten  dollars 
in  the  world.  All  hie  resources,  after  paying  for  hia  medical  educa- 
tion and  a  few  books,  and  afl«r  remunerating  his  &tber,  as  he  was 
proud  to  believe  he  did,  for  the  expense  of  bringing  him  up,  were 
soon  exhausl«d  in  fitting  up  his  school  room, — in  the  pnrchase  of 
maps,  designs,  vessels  for  flowers  and  plants,  and  snch  fixtures,  as,  in 
his  judgment,  would  conduce  to  the  proper  cnltivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart  and  lasto  of  his  pupils.  He  rightly  judged  that  a  plain 
and  simple  people,  who  knew  him  well,  would  not  aerionsly  object  to 
innovations  which  cost  them  nothing  in  d<41aiB  and  cents.  He  was, 
indeed,  regarded  u  a  little  viuonary,  but  was  pemutted  to  go  on. 
And  in  his  missionary  life — going  &om  home  to  house  for  his 
board — he  had  opportunity  for  making,  from  time  to  time,  such  ex- 
planations as  were  quite  satisfitctory. 

Besidee  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  approved  method  of  teach- 
ing the  elementaiy  branches,  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
applying  with  so  much  success,  he  added  to  them  several  others, 
particularly  in  defining,  grammar,  and  geogi^hy.  He  introdnced 
also,  what  he  called  his  silent,  or  Quaker  exerdae.  This  consisted  in 
requiring  bis  pupils,  at  a  certain  time  every  morning — usually  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  school  and  devotional  oxennses — to 
lay  aside  every  thing  else,  and  give  themselves  up  to  reflection  on  the 
events,  duties  &c^  of  the  twenty-four  houis  next  preceding.  At  the 
cloee  of  this,  unbroken  silence,  which  usually  lasted  five  minutes,  any 
pupil  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  relate  the  recitations  and  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  in  their  proper  order  and  sequence. 

In  commendng  this  school,  in  bis  native  town,  Dr.  Alcott  had  oth- 
er, and  very  exalted  nltorior  aims.    His  warm  heart  embraced  no  leas 
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than  the  whole  of  bia  towDamen.  These  he  meut  to  enlighten,  ele- 
vate, and  ohange,  nntjl  Wolcott  shonld  become,  instead  of  a  nid6, 
unenlightened,  obsciire  place,  a  miniature  Switzerland. 

But  his  pnlmonary  difiBcallieB,  which  had  been  for  ten  yean  in- 
tseasing  npon  him,  a^^rarated,  no  donbt,  hy  hard  atnJy,  improper 
diet,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  preceding  winter,  now  became 
threatening  in  tho  extreme.  Betides  a  severe  congh  and  great  ema- 
tiation,  he  was  followed  by  hectic  fever  and  the  most  ezhansting  and 
diaoonraging  penpirationa.  He  fonght  bravely  to  the  last  moment ; 
bnt  was  compelled  to  qnit  the  field  and  ralinqniah  for  the  present  all 
hopes  of  aocoraplishing  his  mission. 

For  a  short  lime  he  followed  the  soundest  medical  advice  he  could 
obtain.  He  kept  qaiet,  took  a  little  medidne,  ate  nutritious  food,  and 
when  his  strength  would  permit,  breathed  pure  air.  This  course  was 
at  length  changed  (br  one  of  greater  activity,  and  less  stimulus.  He 
abandoned  medidna,  adopted,  for  a  time,  the  "  starvation"  ajstem,  or 
nearly  that,  and  threw  himself  by  such  uda  aa  he  could  obtain,  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  wandered  among  the  hills  and  mountains. 

In  the  antumn  he  was  evidently  better.  He  was  able  to  perform 
light  horticultural  labors  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back. For  six  months  he  rode  on  hotseback  almost  duly,  as  a  sort 
of  journeyman  pfayaidan ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medidne  on  his  own  reBponsibSity,  in  the  same  place 
where  be  had  last  labored,  and  where  he  was  bom — still  continuing 
to  make  his  profoasional  visits  on  horseback. 

His  hopes  of  reforming  hia  native  town  now  revived.  He  not  only 
pracdoed  medidne,  bat  took  a  deep  intereat  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  people.  He  anperintended  a  Sabbath  School ; 
uded  in  the  examination  of  the  public  school  teachers ;  hdd  teach- 
ers' meetings,  in  "  lus  own  hired  bouse,"  &o^  &o.  Not  Oberlin  him- 
self in  his  beloved  Ban  db  La  Boche,  had  purer  or  more  benevolent 
or  more  exalted  purposes. 

As  a  member  of  the  prudential  committee  on  common  schools,  he 
was  active,  efficient,  and  highly  useful.  He  was,  in  &ct,  the  sonl  of 
the  board.  If  a  teacher  was  to  be  examined,  it  was  under  bis  direc- 
tion and  eye ;  if  the  achoola  were  to  be  vi«ted  officially,  he  was  al- 
ways on  hand  to  MGU  the  public  expectation ;  if  the  teachers  were 
to  convene  weekly,  for  mutual  improvement,  it  was  by  his  suggestion 
and  at  hia  houae.  If  a  new  school  book  was  needed,  be  was  consult- 
ed. His  counsels  were  often  regarded  as  decisive.  No  time  or  means 
which  did  not  interfere  with  his  professional  duties,  was  grudged, 
when  be  had  the  slightest  hope  of  promoting  the  public  good. 
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Occasionally  hovever,  aa  might  have  been  expecUd,  his  iea\  out- 
run his  koowlcdgo,  and  his  movemenls  vera  Tegrettcd.  Cardell's 
"  Jacti  Halyard,"  for  example,  waa  adopted  for  a  class-book  in  read- 
ing for  all  the  elassti  in  the  achcx>ls ;  when  it  thould  hare  been  osed 
by  those  of  n  certain  stage  of  progress  only.  But  like  Goldsmith's 
village  schoolmaster,  "e'en  his  tailings  leaned  to  nrtue's  side,"  and 
were  soon  forgotten. 

We  have  seen  something  of  his  desire  for  public  improvement  in 
his  attempt  to  form  a  youtfafUl  library.  While  teadting  a  public 
school,  ha  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  a  small  library  of  useful 
books  for  the  young,  which  he  used,  during  the  term,  aa  a  school  li- 
brary— giving  away  the  volumes  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  bis  pu- 
pils. It  does  not  appear  that,  at  this  early  period,  the  subject  of 
school  libmried  had  ever  been  agitated;  but  here  was  at  least  the  idea 
in  embrj'O. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ^rly  established  as  a  physician,  he  began  to 
coU&ct  a  library  for  the  town.  Its  volumes  were  loaned,  from  Ume  to 
time,  to  such  persons  as  had  already  imbibed  a  taste  for  reading ;  aod 
doubtless  had  a  good  influence.  But  the  plan  was  so  troublesome 
that  he  soon  abandoned  it ;  and  in  his  stead  prevailed  with  his  friends 
and  townsmen  to  establish  a  public  town  library  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one  already  mentioned. 

He  had  already  begun  to  write  for  the  newspapers,  on  various  sub- 
jects, particularly  on  common  school  educaijon.  A  long  and  stormy  _ 
series  had  been  published — though  in  an  uncouth  and  somewhat 
bombastic  style — in  the  Columbian  Register  of  New  Haven,  as 
early  as  1823.  Several  shorter  series  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
in  this  and  other  papers  during  the  years  1826  and  I82T.  The  habit 
was  not  wholly  discontinued  while  he  was  pursuing  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Among  his  contributions  of  this  sort,  between 
the  years  1826  and  1829,  were  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Education,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Russell. 

A  correspondence  was  also  opened  about  this  time,  with  Mr.  Hns- 
sell,  as  well  as  with  Rev.  Samuel  J,  May,  of  Brooklyn,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  several  other  warm  friends  of  educational  improvement,  la 
different  parts  of  the  last  mentioned  state,  particularly  in  Hartford. 
This  correspondence  was  valuable  as  an  wd  iu  maturing  his  own  views, 
and  those  of  others. 

On  entering  the  fourth  year  of  his  medical  practice,  he  found  his 
health  so  much  improved  that  he. volunteered  to  return  to  teaching. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  In  less  than  two  weeks  he  was 
Lefching  a  district  school  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Southington. 
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His  Bobool,  though  in  a  somewhat  remote  corner  of  the  town,  wu 
Urg«^  and  made  up  of  rather  heterogeneoiu  materials.  Here  he  pur- 
sued hie  improved  methods  of  teaching  without  molestatiop.  There 
were  a  few  complaints  about  too  rigid  discipline ;  but  in  general,  his 
course  met  with  approbation.  In  the  method  of  teaching  English 
grammar,  especially  Etymology,  he  even  made  large  advances.  This 
method  was  pubUsbed  both  in  the  Journal  of  Education  and  theCoB- 
feesiona  of  a  Schoolmaster;  but  they  were  so  novel,  and  yet  so  im- 
portant, that  teachers  and  Mends  of  education  who  have  not  seen 
eMbei  of  these  works,  will  donbtleas  be  glad  to  read  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  following,  for  example,  was  his  method  of  teach- 
ing the  definiUon  of  the  verb. 

Without  any  preliminary  information  with  regard  to  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  he  would  ask  his-  pupils  to  take  their  slates  and  pendls, 
^-or  pen  and  paper,  if  more  convenient — and  be  ready  to  attend  to 
his  direction.  Then,  stamping  on  the  Soor  with  his  foot,  or  clapping 
his  hands,  he  would  require  them  to  vrrite  down  what  they  saw  him 
do.  When  this  was  done,  he  would  peiform  soma  oth^  common  ac- 
tion, such  as  whistling,  hopping,  jumping,  coughing,  laughing,  or 
unging,  and  tell  them  to  write  again.  When  he  hod  proceeded  {ar 
enough  for  a  single  lesson,  he  would  tell  them,  one  by  one,  to  read  aloud 
what  they  had  written.  Some  would  be  found  to  have  expressed  the 
BcdoQ,  as  tfampin^,  in  different  words,  or  ia  more  than  one  word ; 
but  in  general  they  were  found  to  have  seixed  the  idea ;  and  after  a 
few  attempts  they  would  succeed  in  writing  the  proper  words  very 
readily.  "Now,"  he  would  say,  "what  have  you  been  doing?" 
Hie  reply  would  be  vtuious,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  pupil ; 
but,  by  cross  questions,  he  would  usually  soon  find  they  had  taken 
hold  of  the  main  idea,  vis.,  diat  the  words  they  had  written  described 
actions.  When  the  point  was  fairly  secured,  he  would  add :  "  These 
words,  which  you  have  written,  are  verbi."  "  Now,"  he  would  ask, 
"  what  is  a  verb  ?"  Nor  would  he  be  satisfied  till  he  found  they  per- 
fectly understood  the  matter.     Such  a  definition  is  never  forgotten. 

He  did  not  always  commence  with  the  names  of  action*  or  verbs, 
but  oftener  with  tumru  at  the  names  of  thingt.  In  that  case  he  would 
set  them  first  to  writing  down  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  the  room, 
or  in  their  father's  garden,  or  in  the  road  between  that  and  the  school- 
bouse.  The  names  of  actions  came  neit;  then  substitutes  for  names,  or 
pronouns.  For  this  last,  and  indeed,  for  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  for 
most  of  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  he  had  his  peculiar  methods. 

His  first  etymoli^cal  course  of  teaching  on  this  plan  was  made  aa 
an  experiment     It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  veiy  cold  winter,  and  some 
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of  the  pupils,  among  whom  wu  one  female,  had  to  walk  a  mila  or 
more,  id  deep  snow.  The  proposal  made  b;  the  teacher  was,  that 
thej  should  come  to  the  school  room  at  suuiise,  and  remain  an  hour. 
The  course  was  to  consist  of  ten  lessons.  The  claae  consisted  of  t«n 
indiWduals,  and  not  one  of  them  failed  of  attending  puuctoallj  from 
the  begianing  to  the  end  of  the  couise.  Their  progress  was  respecta- 
ble. Iliey  acquired  as  much  solid  knowledge  on  tliis  subject,  dnriog 
the  ten  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  as  is  usually  acquired  in  a  whole 
term  on  the  ordinary  plan. 

In  the  progress  of  the  winter  he  made  a  successful  attempt  to  oon- 
Tcne  teachers,  one  or  two  ereuings  in  a  week,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment  They  were  some  eight  or  ten  in  number.  0ns  was  a  female. 
They  read  such  works  as  Hall's  "  Lectures  on  School-Keeping,"  and 
the  "District  School  as  it  was,"  and  made  their  commenta.  Titey 
also  gave  an  account,  mutually,  of  their  experience  and  progreas  as 
instructors. 

The  impression  made  by  tliese  labors  was  deep  and  abiding,  but  it 
slowly  impaired  his  health  and  depressed  bis  spirits ;  and,  being  fear- 
ful of  a  relapse  of  his  pulmonary  tendencies  he  abandoned,  for  a  time, 
all  hope  of  teaching  permanently. 

His  plan  now  was  to  find,  if  possible,  a  manual  labor  school,  where 
he  might  study  a  little  more  thoroughly  his  profession,  at  little,  if  any 
expense.  But,  as  it  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
done,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  concluded  to  labor  on  the  farm  lor 
tlie  summer,  neu'  New  Haven. 

But  jnst  as  he  was  settling  down  on  the  farm,  he  had  occasion  tn 
be  in  Hartford,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  Eev.  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  had  returned  &om  Europe ;  and  though  in  feeble  health, 
WM  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  attention  of  a  few  friends  of  education 
to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  school  for  teachers,  on  the  plan  of  Hr. 
Fellenberg's  school,  in  Eofwyl,  which  he  had  been  for  some  lime 
studying.  Mr.  Woodbridge  inquired  of  Dr.  Alcott  what  he  considered 
thecapitalerrorof  modemeducation.  "Thecustomofpnshingthecal- 
livatioo  of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  health  and  morals,"  waa  the 
reply.  This  question  and  reply  lud  the  foundation  of  an  acqnaiotasoa 
and  friendship  that  was  as  lasting  as  the  life  of  the  parties. 

It  was  not  difficnlt  for  Dr.  Alcott  to  yield  so  much  of  his  own  indi- 
viduahty  of  opinion  and  purpose  as  to  become  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge  in  his  endeavon  to  effect  his  purpose  of  eetablishing, 
somewhere  in  the  ncinity  of  Hartford,  a  miniature  Fellenberg  school. 
Be  bad  unbounded  con6deDce  in  the  int^i;rity  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  and  high  hopes  of  his  success ;  and  of  becoming  himself  a 
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Vdirli  in  the  new  institadon.  So  ^reat  was  thU  confidence  that 
though  encambered  with  a  debt  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  had  contracted  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  th« 
practice  of  medicine,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able,  in  any  part, 
to  cancel,  he  consented,  with  the  permission  of  his  creditors,  to  labor 
for  a  year  or  two  with  Ur.  Woodbridge,  at  the  very  moderate  com- 
'  pensation  of  twelre  dollars  a  month ;  which  would  just  clothe  him, 
and  pay  the  annual  interest  of  his  debt;  And  even  when,  sometime 
afterward,  he  had  the  ofSii  of  a  school  in  an  adjacent  town  at  $300  a 
year — an  offer  which  two  years  before  he  would  have  accepted  with 
all  his  heart — he  only  required  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  should  nuae  bis 
wages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars.  This  is  mentionM  to  shew  bis 
devotion,  at  this  time,  to  the  cause  of  common  school  improvement. 

His  employments  with  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  at  first  various ;  for 
such  was  his  hope  of  the  future,  that  be  was  oontent  for  the  present 
with  "small  things," — the  preparation  of  a  map,  the  correction  of  a 
portion  of  geography,  or  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  a  review.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  not  only  sanctioned  but  encouraged  the  contiouBDce  of 
his  ^peals  to  the  ftienda  of  common  schools  through  the  periodicals. 
He  also  made  frequent  and  persevering  eicuruons  into  the  surround' 
ing  oonntry  towns  to  examine  their  schools,  and  report  concerning 
them  in  the  papers  and  journals.  The  press  teemed  with  his  ar- 
ticles; especially  the  Connecticut  Observer  and  Hartford  Courant 
One  very  Bubetantial  and  elaborate  review  of  a  report  on  theManual 
Idbor  Sdiool  of  Pennsylvania — the  product  of  his  pen — appeared 
about  this  time,  which  met  with  much  favor,  and  was  quoted  by 
foreign  writera. 

While  associated  with  Mr.  Woodbridge  he  not  only  made  Hia 
means  of  elevating  the  common  schoc^  his  constant  study,  but  in 
conc«rt  with  him,  laid  many  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  caus«>. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  establiBhing  a  journal  of  education,  but  his 
own  and  Mr.  Woodbridge's  indigence,  and  bis  own  great  inexperienco 
and  general  diffidence,  prevented.  Ke  was  more  successful,  however, 
than  formerly,  in  his  attempts  to  rouse  public  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
by  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  and  by  his  pedestrian 
«xcnraions,  and  occasional  conversaUons  and  lectures. 

It  was  daring  this  period,  that  is,  the  years  1830  and  1831,  that  he  - 
prepared,  and  on  sundry  occasions  delivered  his  Essay  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  School  Houses,  to  which  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, in  the  autumn  of  1831,  awarded  a  premium,  and  which  led  the 
way  to  that  large  and  thorough  improvement  in  this  department, 
which  ia  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.    He  also  wrote 
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and  predated  to  tha  same  body  an  essa;  on  penmaDsIiip ;  vbicb, 
though  it  did  not  obtain  the  preminni,  was  deemed  second  in  point  of 
excellence,  was  recommended  to  be  published,  and  was  widely 
circulated. 

One  6eld  of  labor,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  eng^e,  has  been  thus 
far  unintentiooallj  omitted.  The  public  common  sdiool  fand  in  Con- 
necticut had  at  this  time  become  so  large  that  its  increase,  as  appor- 
tioned and  applied  to  common  schools,  waa  b^iinning  to  be  feh  to  be 
an  evil  rather  than  a  Uessing.  It  was  sufficient  to  paj  the  teachers 
for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  the  parents  had  almost  ceased  to 
lake  a  personal  interest  in  their  man^ment  and  general  conduct  He 
late  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  Hon.  Hawley  Olmsted, 
Sir.  Woodbiidge,  ftc,  saw  the  necenity  of  forming  a  state  society  for 
the  improvement  of  common  schools,  in  which  this  subject  and  oUier 
topics  should  be  freely  discussed.  Such  a  society  had  been  actually 
formed,  when  Dr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  became  associated  ;  and 
had  held  several  meetings.  Into  this  movement  Dr.  Alcott  entered 
with  all  his  heart,  and  he  did  much  to  sustain  it 

A  history  of  the  first  poblic  school  in  Hartford,  in  which  some 
recent  advances  bod  been  made,  a  volutne  of  a  hundred  pa^  or  sc^ 
was  written  by  him  about  this  time,  and  also  a  volume  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  entitled  a  Word  to  Teachers.  They  were  crude  produc- 
tions, but  not  devoid  of  s  certain  kind  of  merit,  in  that  they  were 
highly  practical.  But  his  chief  forte,  in  writing,  was  the  newspaper ; 
for  if  its  style  was  not  more  elegant, — it  was  more  racy  and  spir- 
ited. It  is  believed  that  his  essays  in  conjunction  with  the  labors  of 
others,  had  much  influence  not  only  in  Sew  England  but  throughout 
tlie  United  States. 

But  tbe  most  important  of  all  his  numerous  avocations,  at  thb 
period,  was  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facta  concerning 
schools.  When  Ur.  Woodbridge  conid  spare  him,  and  when,  too,  his 
health  became  somewhat  impured  by  too  much  confinement  to  tiie 
desk,  he  would  sally  forth  on  one  of'  these  expeditions,  on  which  be 
was  at  times  absent  several  weeks. 

It  nay  not  be  uninteresting  to  insert,  in  this  place,  an  almost  exact 
copy  of  one  of  these  records,  not  only  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  recorder,  and  his  zeal  for  his 
cause.  It  relates  to  the  schools  of  Tolland,  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  ConnecUcut    The  £rst  was  made  in 


Bere  is  the  Jcey,  as  he  terms  it,  to  what  follows  under  11 : 
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"L  KarTaTRiCaAKT  or  ToLLiHD  Dimitrr  Bcbooli,  Tniixsix  lit  Nohbbb. 

A.  Loeitian  of  1h<  ichool  hoass  ;  ■rrengemeiil  tad  wenery  sroUDd  it,  &,c. 

B.  Interul  unnienHnl  and  fuinitura. 

C.  (,  No,  of  popili  in  «Head«iice,  beiween  iha  ini  of  Iwo  tnd  four  ye»r»  ;  b,  No. 
between  foar  uid  eight ;  c,  No.  between  eight  tnd  liitcen ;  d,  No.  Dter  liitee n ;  a, 
whole  No.  in  the  inetructot'i  reconl.  oc  rail ;  t,  svenga  No.  in  auandanca  the  praMnt 
Muon  ;  g.  No,  b  lUenduiM  of  euh  mi  ;  h,  No.  beiweao  four  lod  liitmi  reaiding 
in  the  diatricL 

D.  No.  of  cliasea  in  the  achool,  ud  No.  in  each  clua. 

E.  No.  of  children  in  the  diMnei  who  attend  no  achool  at  all. 

F.  An  of  Ihe  inatniotoi,  laatiuctoi'a   Exfeiieact,    CorapcDittioi 
EdneatKHi,  &e. 

O.  Ho.  of  monlha  in  which  the  achool  ia  kepi,  doriBg  eidi  annunei  an 


N.  Pbraieal  Education. 

O.  Raligiou.  loalmction. 

P.  Doea  [he  InitniMor  haTe  eontnl  onr  hit  pmnla  beyond  the  achool  immr 

Q.  Uanner  of  dcfnYing  the  eipenaea  of  Ihs  achoid. 

R.  Melboda  of  condaoliag,  goTeniag,  and  leaching  the  acboed,  eapecuiUjr  where  anj 

8.  Pecaliaritiee. 

T.  Diacipline. 

fJ.  EmulUion. 

V.  Bodu,  PeriodietTa,  &e.,  with  hand*  of  patenla,  teacher*,  eommitteca,  or  pupil*, 
tuck  a<  are  calcolaud  10  Ihmw  light  on  the  asbjeet  of  aducatioa. 

W.  Educational  Aneodotea. 
NoTI.     Btaitki  inplf  an  tlmnc*  of  all  infonnation  on  a  giran  anbject,  at  leut  vhen 
Di.  Aleott  wai  pieaent.' 

It.  CflAIT  or    THI    TOLLIKD  SOHOOLI    IK    1831. 

DiiT.  No.  I.— A.  [n  the  thiokaat  aettled  patt  or  ToUaad  Tillage,  cloaa  b;  the  md- 
■ide.     A  high  achool  kept  in  the  upper  tlorr. 

B.  Large  nam.  well  lighted,  atove,  leata  with  haeka,  deaka  aUached  to  the  walb, 
entry  and  eloaet  aa  niual — tcit  imtll. 

"-'■-""-•"-■         -   ■«;  f, 

_  .  __ ,  ...       if  Somera,  Conn.     :  .^ „_    ._ 

eaaive  aeanna ;  taught  laat  winter  in  No.  12 ;  alwan  board*  tuuund  the  dittrict ;  wa- 
,n  of  male  leaehen  tlS  to  tlSa  month  -,  femilea,  «!  lo  •l,E5  a  week. 

0.  Four  moalha  in  aunmei  and  four  in  wintei^-rardy  mora. 

H.  Spelling,  Rending,  Defining,  Writini,  Aiiihmetie,  Gramnur  and  GnwnpbT. 

1.  Welater'a  American  Spelling  Book,  New  Teatanwnt,  Ea»  Leaaona.  Scolt'i  Lea- 
aona,  Engliah  &ea<ler,  Colbum'i  Arillinielic,  Mumy'a  Engiiih  Grammar  and  Eierciaea, 
Daboir*  AHthmelic,  Woodbridge  and  Olney'a  Ceognphy,  Walker'*  and  Peny'a 
Dictionariea. 

J,  Very  poorly  npplied. 

K.  A  lew  ncent  uiangea. 

U.  Gnmmar  at  abont  tweln  vean ;  geography  a  little  easier. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing.     All  hare  a  abort  rcocM  each  hilf  day,  with  half  an  hour 

R.  The  pnpiti  read,  apell,  reeile  panaei,  ahbreviationa,  dec.;  but  the  whole  appeal* 
to  be  aa  nameanbg,  and  medianini  pmceM.    No  praetical  uaa  ia  made  of  Ihe  alilM- 


le  haiul — augar,  toy*,  and  medal*,  in  the  other. 


..  .,       ,  b.  13  ;  e,  2  ;  d,  —  ;  e,  U  ;  f,  20  :  g,  T  m.,  S  (em.;  h,  6a 

n.  Four.     lat,!ii  2d.  Si  3d,S;  4l^2:  and  1  in  Ihe  Alphabet. 

E.  Inttnictor  about  30;  NitiTO  of  Totland  ;  haa  i«ught  once  before,  bat  not  ih  tU» 

aliict;  coraptmaaiion,  B3  oenta  a  week,  far  three  month*,  and  board*  round  tfa*  di*- 


»  ^nr  raoniha  laal  winter,  al  tlS  a  iBOnlh. 

O.  Thice  to  Ihive  and  a  half  month*  in  winter,  and  Ihree  in 
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H.  SpdliDi  uid  Eeadinl ;  in  wulor,  Writinf.  ArithiMtie,  Oiuaau,  ud  Gt. 

1.  Weliatiri  Anwrimn  apcllinc  Book.  Teiument,  AiDericinPTBCepUr.uid 
R«dei ;  in  winter  ara  added  Dibotl'i  Arilbmeiie,  Humy'i  Gimounv,  Hid  W(  ' 
Gsoinphj. 

J.  Not  TFr;  nl]  rappliad. 

N.  iDining,  Sewing,  &c.,  with  llie  nnul  recMMt. 

Q.  In  winterrroni  Ihc  Khool  fund;  in  (noimer  Blair  b;  lubwription. 

H.  NMHTalinDiUriclNa.1,  onljnlhetwc-- 

T.  Orullr  it(KWt-won»  thin  in  No.  1. 

V.  NothiDi  done  to  Mimulata  in  mj 
■boat  tba  room. 

DiST.  No.  3. — A,  Sitaited  near  a  rivulet  contiguooj  to  a  garden,  in  ■  Terr  lamauia 
ipst,  with  a  beautiful  giore  M  onljr  a  lil[le  dinanca. 

B.  Large,  well  lighted,  a  good  alore,  eeili  wt^i  baclii,  deaki  aa  nnal. 

C,  a,3;  b,6;o,a;  d,  — :  e,  14;  f,  10;  g.  3  m.,  8  fmn.;  h.  26. 
I>.  Pupil*  read  aepatalelji— in  claoea.     Twoin  the  Alphabet. 

E.  Minr  of  Ibe  pupil*  of  the  dialiict  Ulend  achool  only  la  the  winter. 

V.  Inainictur,  21 ;   inbabiiuil  of  SpriogGeld,  Mas* ;   nsrer  Uugbt  before  i  eoa- 

trict,  from  50  ta  ST  canti  a  week,  and  board;  in  wiaLer,  it  it  from  fS  to  $10  a  Duath, 
board  aroond  u  before. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  in  winter;  (mm  three  to  four  in  lamniDr.  Thia 
■eiuon  three  aud  a  half  numthi. 

H.  Spelling  ind  Reading  in  lununer;  in  winter  ue  added  Writing,  Aritbmelir, 
Cramnwr,  mm  Geography. 

I.  Wetater'a  American  Spellini  Book,  Teaumeni,  American  Prcceptari  in  wintrr, 
Daboll,  Woodbcidge  and  Hairar. 

J.  Nm  well  nippli«]. 

N.  Knitting  aivd  Sewing,  with  the  nana]  receaaea. 
..     Q.  In  winter  br  food;  in  auDiiner  br  eubMriptioD. 

R.  UuchaiiinDiat.No,l. 

T.  Tolerable  ;  a  rod. 

U.  Emolation  uaad,  though  not  largelr. 

DiiT.No,  i.—A.  Home  quite  retired  and  well  aaoarad  froo  bleak  winda,  bat  larcelt 
eiuMd  to  the  lun. 

B.  Lam  iwm,  with  entrance  and  cloaet,  houae  old,  veil  lighted.itore,  one  lealwith 
back,  deaka  a*  uiual. 

C.  a.  1 ;  h,  11  1  c  7 1  d,  — ;  e,  SS ;  f,  20 ;  g,  T  n.,  IE  fern.;  h,  4T. 

D.  Five.     l*t,  4 ;  3d,  4 ;  3d,  3 ;  4lh,  3j  &(b,  S ;  i,  not  cluud. 

F.  loitrumor.  about  Ifi;  native  of  Ted  I  and  ;  Deter  taught  before;  coRipeniatlon 
67  centa  a  week,  for  tweire  week*  ;  nsuil  price  of  teaching  in  thii  diatrict,  7d  ceni* 

winlfr,  Arilhmetic,  Geography  and  Gram' 
, r It  all  in  the  aummer. 

I.  Webeter*  "  -  -  -      -        -        - 

Bible,  morning  and  evening. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  w 

O.  None  unleaa  prayer  and  linBuncBjwiTi. 

P.  Putilic  opinion  opposed  to  any  (uch  thing. 

Q.  In  winter  fiom  the  achool  fund  ;  La  aummer  fimn  the   aame,  and  a  aubacription. 

R.  UuebaainNo.  I.  eicept  that  the  teacher  auffera  hetaelf  to  be  eoattantly  inter- 
rupted by  calla,  during  all  iier  varied  dutiei  and  exereiaea. 

H.  The  letter  q,  wu  called  aJr,  both  by  teacher  and  pupila. 

T.  Tolerable.  Rod. 

U.  la  full  force. 

W.  During  myTiait  to  thii  echoDl,  tba  JDMructarand  ■  linl  claaa  of  giris  were  pat  to 
the  bloahby  reading  from  Scolt'a  Leiaoni  a  sentence  in  a  dialogue,  the  purport  of  whirh 
waa,  "  that  nobody  thinka  of  marrying  awomannow^^layi,  onleaa  aha  bnng  himaoma 
property,  baaides  a  petticoat. " 

DiiT.  No.  a. — A.  Houae  near  aeieial  dwellings  with  outhouaea  gone  to  decay,  and  on 
a  lery  puUic  rood. 

B.  Liuja  enougb,  well  lighted,  atore,  ratry  and  closet,  deaka  m  usual,  aeal*  have  no 

C.'a,5;  b,  II;  c,3:  d,  — ;  e,32;  f,  18;  j 

D.  Five.     Iat,3;  Sd,  5;  .'■   "  "     " 

E.  Many  attend  only  in  the  winlep.  and  aome  tbat  attend  very  Mull 

F.  InstraotorM.    Native  of  IhediilricT.   Hu  recently  taught  the  i 
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6.  ThtM  moDtla  u  winur,  ud  iIum  to  Ihree  md  a  iiit  in  •nimiwi' ;  pnwBt  i* 
kbwtlfaneuullulr.  _ 

g.  ATilhInetia,OraI<lmu'>ndOlWKrBpllT■ 
Spellio|  Book,  Webttei'i  £lsmeiiti  of  Uieful  KnowMp, 
Aoerieiu  Pnoaptor,  TeMuwnt;  in  winter,  Woodbridge,  Dmbidl  mod  Bfnnar. 

J.  Wall  loppUed,  noapt  the  inullaat  pupila. 

N.  Koittinf  and  Seniu,  aiid  noaaaet. 

Q.  la  winter  from  the  fluid  ;  inauaiinBrbyaubaCTiptioi).    This 
by  thoae  not  inlimatsly  eooeaniod,  inonlerto  preranl  a  hilare. 

R.  Naarlraa  in  Diatnol  No.  B. 

T.  Tolarable,  without  aoy  rod. 

V.  In  fuU  force. 

W.  The  paupen  of  Tolluid  are  raoeiTCd  inlo  lbs  icbool,  whaneier  thara  ■  any 
■Done;  Bubaciibed  on  thair  accoual ;  but  the  preaent  aeiaon,  Ibongti  ihare  ara  savan  of 
iImoi  bacwesn  llie  agea  of  4  and  16.  tber  are  excluded  for  want  of  meuia  of  auppon  I 

UiST.  No.  B.— A.  A  tolenbls  hooaa,  aitnUed  in  a  retired  apoC,  on  the  banka  of  tha 
Willimanlic  litei,  near  tha  junction  of  four  lowna,  and  balonga  to  them  all. 

B.  A  rarr  commodioui  room,  aune,  daaka  w  tuna),  one  aeil  oalr  with  back. 

C.  a,— ;  b,  T ;  h,  19,  . 
P.  InalRUitor,  a  aatire  of  Williagton,  about  25  jaaia  of  age 

board 

0.  Three  to  Ihree  and  a  half  oonlha  of  each  aeHMni :  Ihii  (ominar  oalr  three. 

H.  Bpelling  and  Reading  onlj  j  in  winter,  Writing,  Ahlhmelic,  Grammar  and 
Caographj. 

1.  8im«  aa  in  Dittrict  No. ». 
1.  Tolenble  aupplf. 

K-  No  changea  of  Importance. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  &c. 

O.  Cuachiaing  haa  bean  began  by  Iba  pTMeat  tmohar,  butthe  people  an  diaaaliifiad     , 

Q    From  the  fond  in  wii 
fiatd  and  Willington  ara  o 

CoYBnITT. 

E,  NeatlyajinNo,  1. 
T.  Tolaialile,  no  rod. 
U.  In  full  force. 

ia  Inma  abo^l  3  pagea  from  the  English  Keader,  including 

.  .f...i.:.i. L : '  nnlher  read  a  peca 

Diar.  No.  T*iidB.— Vacant  tbiaaeaaon.  They  lure  reeenlly  bean  united.  Have 
a  good  haute,  well  lighted,  in  a  moat  retired,  ahady,  and  delightful  aitaation,  but  no  iiDTa, 
and  iei7  indiffaient  beuDhea,  Cbildren  in  the  two  dlalricta  between  4  and  16,  in  all 
39.    A  few  attend  the  other  acboi^,  but  tbey  are  genenlly  at  work,  or  in  idleneat  and 


B.  Sohoal  room  of  middle  nia,  with  a  email  clowt,  well  lighled,only  one  *eM  haaa 
back  10  it,  daaka  aa  uanal. 

C.  ■,«!  b,Si  o,«;  d,  — :  e,23;  r,  IS;  g.eqod  nnmber  of  each  am ;  h,  33. 

D.  Foar.     lit,  3 :  -Jd.  3 ;  3d,  3 ;  4th,  4 ;  unelaaaed  T. 

E.  Afaw colored  children  altendavery  little. 

F.  Inalmctar'a  age  20 ;  compenaation  7G  ccnta  a  week  ;  haa  taught  once  beforo ;  na- 
lii^  of  Tolland  ;  general  Dompenaation  beio,  flO  a  numth  in  winter  and  boaid  around 
the  diairict,  and  TS  cema  to  $1  a  week  in  aummer. 

G.  Three  month*  in  winter  end  thtva  in  aummer— oootaionally  two  weak*  mora. 

K.  Spelling  and  Reading,  in  BDmmer;  Wnting,  Ajithmetio,  Geognphy,  and  a  liali 


and  Hun_, . 
J.  Very  poorly  aupplied. 
K.  Little  chance  J  the  introduction  of  Leatitl'a  Eaay  Leaaona  ivaa  TecaBt,aDd  bat 


L.  None  except  in  conneotion  niib  Geography. 

N.  Knitting.  Sewing  and  reccaae*. 

P.  Public  opinion  in  general,  oppoaed  to  any  auch  contioL 


P.  Public  opinion  in  general,  oppoaed  to  any  auch 

Q.  ChieSy  from  the  public  funil  ot  Hhool  money  ;  but  to  what  remaina  from  ihia,  after 
ing  for  the  winter  report,  ii  ig  uaaal  to  add  by  aubacription  enongh  to  pay  for. lb* 
imer  acbool ;  thia  yeiu-  it  ia  done  wholly  by  labrcriplion — ibo  funda  haTiog  bean  - 
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R.  HBChMitiimDiMiiHKo.  I. 

T.  Lai,  though  DM  ihtwofM;  rod  id  the  *choaI  room. 
U.  In  fall  openlion. 

Dim.  No.  10.— A  bouw  compiiraliTBlr  lv(e  uid  eioeedinglT  well  rgntitttcd ;  tttm, 
bat  (iluiicd  il  tb«  jauclion  of  fooi  n«d«  m  b  bollon ;  ta  addilianil  baildinc  hr  to- 

B.  Idrga  rcxm,  »ellli(titediin  fbunidea,  dnks  n  nioil,  oesta  with  back*,  oolbnild- 
inn,  &«. 

C.  i.4;  b.  12;  cS;  d,— ;  a,  42  i  r.34:f.8  m.,  lefom.;  fa,  51. 

D.  Sii.     lil,4:  2d,3;3d,4:  1th,2;  Stb,2i  6th,3i  not  ela»ed,  B. 

F.  Iiulniclor,  SS ;  natiTa  of  Tolland ;  haa  laugbt  twice  bafore,  lial  aamiBcr  ben ; 
B3c«nta  a  week  and  board  for  fira  loanthii  in  winier  lb*  oompanmcion  Tuiea  fiom 
$10  10  tl5  a  month,  with  ud  without  boaid. 

a.  From  three  1o  fooi  oioTilha  in  lummer.  and  frem  three  to  liTe  in  winter. 

H.  Spelling,  Keadiog,  Writing,  and  a  lillie  Gnmnia; ;  in  winter,  Geography  and 
Arittametie  are  added. 

1.  Welnter'a  Aneriean  Spelliiig  Book,  New  TaManwM,  Soott'*  Lenona  ;  in  winter, 
Daboll,  Woodbridga,  and  ObeT'e  Gaofer^ihT,  aod  Dowd'i  Oiwnmar. 

J.  Not  well  aupplied. 

K.  No  ebangei  for  many  jeart,  aioapt  tha  iolnxlaetiaii  of  Dowd'a  OianuMr. 

N.  KniUing,  Sewing,  die. 

"    "        ■  '  ■■    readiniof  IhoNe.. 

in  snnHoet  cbieflrbj  aabacnpliaii ; 

bough  no  pauMI,  die.,  arercf 
a.    Inatiuelor  »ad  wilk  Iba 

of  the  popila. 


O.  None  but  a  freqUEntdailj  reading  of  the  New  Tealament 

Q.  Id  winter  •«  uiual,  finn  the  aebool  '     '         " 

■■     ■      ■  ■  «ribe.     TL 

,     na  exception  i  though 

good  degree  of  iitantion  ia  paid  to  iha  pauaea.    Ii 


la  open  to  all  who  do  not  auhaoribe.     l^i 

1.  Ne.  ■         ■ 


T.  DiKipline  eicel 
U.  In  full  force. 


DliT.  No.  II.— Vacant  thioumiMrr.  Thejr  ha*e  >  bad  botiae,  badlf  titnated,  widi 
hadaeata,  but  a  good  atore,  and  47  children  between  4  and  161  The  public  monej, 
and  a  afoatl  anbaoription  waa  aofficient  to  conlinue  a  school  laat  winter,  three  and  a 
half  niouthi,  at  (14  a  month ;  but  the  peo(de  fesl  too  poor  to  hare  a  aebool  tbia 

SitT.  No.  12. — A.  On  a  retired  and  sbehered  road,  bnt  no  acceasihle  ahada,  and  no 
outhounea. 

and  arched,  well  lighted  and  •enlilated,  deaka  ai 
.  . —  i-r- lacka,  M01B,  and  alaige  antianca  room  br  clolbaa, 

U.'a.!;  bflT;  o,  10;  d,  — ;  e,35;  f.SO;  g.Sm.aSfem.;  h,  38. 
It.  Fife.  Itt,  7;  2d,  T;  3d,  3;  4lh,  4:  Sth,  2:  aid  7  in  the  Alphabet. 

P.  iBMnielor.  a  nativeof  Toll.-'     "    "  '    '-■'-- 

twice.    Compenaationt  75  ceota  i 

0.  In  gauenl  three  monlha  in  winter  ;  bat  tba  fimJt  teacher  of  laat  winter,  tanghl 

H.  Bpetling,  Reading  and  Grammar;  in  winter  are  added  Wriling,  Arithmetic  and 
Oeogranhy, 

1.  Wvbatei'a  American  Spelling  Book,  I^iill'ii  Gbit  Laaaons,  TeatameDl,  Aneri- 
ean Preceptor,  and  Wehater'i  Elementa  of  tlaefnl  Knowledge;  in  winter,  Dowd'i  and 
MurraT-B  Grammar.  Dnboll.  Woodhridge  and  Oloey. 

J.  Well  aupplied,  except  with  Kaair  Leasana. 

K.  No  chaniei  except  the  inlnduclian  of  Eaaj  Leaaona  and  Dowd'a  Grammar. 

M.  Geograpliy  at  10;  Grammar  at  12. 

N.  Knitting.  Sewing,  and  Marking,  wilb  tba  raeeues. 

P.  Public  opinion  oppoMd  10  lUit  Gontnjl. 

O.  By  the  ichool  fond  at  preient. 

E.  Ai  in  No.  l.orworw:  the  teacher,  in  leaching  alnwat  all  thinga.waa  eoBtinuallj 
telling  Ibe  pupil,  tij  tttj  of  anticipaiion.  a*  if  to  iBiitt  faim ;  bat  nalU  to  praduce 
injuiioaa  reaulta  :  in  one  inatance,  in  a  aingla  reading,  the  teacher  lidd  the  popil  thai 
—  I —  .L.„  Ihirtji-five  worda  were  bjr  way  of  anticipation ;  in  anotbet  inaianca  no  leia 


T.  Diieipline  tolerable— aided  hi 

Diar.  No.  13,— A.  Houae 
pecuUiilj  Bipoaad  to  genera 

B.  Room  16  to  18  feet  ai^u 
aa  mnial,  aeala  with  backa  ai 
fihrpupilt  in  winter. 

U.  a,3;  b,16;e,T;  d,  — ;  a,  40;  f.35;  g.  3  m,  26  fern.;  h,  48. 

D.FiTe.     lat,a;Sd,S;3d,4;4Ui,Si5lb,ti  iUKlaaawl,S. 
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P.  InMnetar,  3D :  nUita  of  Toltuid ;  bu  tnughl  lii  or  aight  leuona ;  compaauuiou, 
TS  cant!  >  week  ;  lite  iiuUucLor  hen  lul  luioiner,  tbuugh  she  hxl  UughL  twenty  Ha- 
aoiH,  only  leeeiiad  75  canta  a  weak  ;  abodl  t'O  a  month  in  winter. 

G.  Gcncnlly  tbiw  montlia  in  winter,  and  tbire  in  gumoier :  this  aunmer  3  3-1. 

H.  Spallicg,  Reading  and  Grammar ;  in  vintcr,  they  add  Writing,  Arithnxdic,  and 

Twebaier'i  Ameriean  BMlling  Book,  Amerioan  Preceptor,  Teatament,  Eaaj  Lei- 
aon),  Engliih  Reader,  Liltle'i  Laiions,  DaboD,  Woodbridge,  and  Uurraj. 

J.  Not  veiT  well. 

K.  Leavitt'B  Eaaj  Leaioni  wore  inltodneed  about  a  year  ago. 

N.  Knitting,  8s*ing,  and  rec«aa«a. 

R.  Teacher'a  pronuncialion  lery  bad,  aa  nell  aa  ber  enunciation ;  Ihoa  the  diptban< 
•B,  had,  with  her,  a  TBiy  Bht,  nasal  Bound.  There  was  little  if  any  realatudying  in  the 
acbool.    The  hooki,  inatnicigr,  nMthoda.  pupila,  were  »H  faulty.    Ainaiing  duMneaa! 


achool.  TonTteen  ytan  of  age,  who  eauld  onl]r  read  in 
1  very  few  of  iho  aimpleat  rsady  leiaoni.    Thia  la  b«- 

haa  just  commencad  and  leains  well     There  was  much  of  irregularity  of  attendanca. 

Appended  to  the  chart  was  a  aort  of  sutninarf,  not  only  of  each 
district,  but  of  the  whole.  Thtis  importimtgeQeTsl  facta  were  educed, 
snoh  as,  for  example,  defective  attendance.  Thus,  while  there  were  in 
T^dland  about  five  haadred  children  betweoi  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  jrears,  the  average  attendance  was  only  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred,  or  about  two-fifths  of  tlie  whole  number ;  and  the  whole 
aomber  on  the  teachers'  records  was  only  two  hundred  and  dghty- 
ei^L  Such  things,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be,  even  in  midsummer, 
when  many  elder  pupila  were  at  work  ;  and  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  some  thirty-five  or  forty  at  the  high  school.  And  then  the 
disparity  between  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the 
average  attendance,  is  most  astonishing. 

But  the  object  of  the  foregoing  extract  was  not  to  bring  out  fads, 
at  the  present  tjme,  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  rather 
to  show  the  nature  of  these  pioneer  labors,  to  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  this  adventurer  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  world  of 
common  schools,  devoted  himself;  and  also  to  show  by  a  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present,  the  degree  of  progress  which  has  been 
actually  obtained,  even  in  t^is  land  of  steady  habits. 

In  1831,  Mr,  Woodbridge,  having  removed  to  Boston,  to  superin- 
tend and  edit  the  Journal  of  Education,  which  he  had  purchased  of 
its  firat  proprietor,  urgently  solicited  Dr.  Alcott  to  fallow  him.  At 
fiiBt  he  hesitated,  as  it  was  feared,  both  by  him  and  his  friends,  that 
a  residence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  would  hasten  apace 
his  oonsumptioQ.  But  having  in  1830,  abandoned  all  exciting  food 
and  drink,  and  adopted  such  other  improved  physical  habits,  m 
■eemed  to  be  Imparting  new  energies  to  his  firame,  he  at  length 
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coDcIiided  to  KCMpt  the  propoaab ;  uid  vwy  wij  in  th«  y«M  1683, 
he  removed  to  Boston. 

The  journey  wu  tnacle  dnring  a  great  snowstonn  in  Jamuuy, 
nUch  before  he  reached  Boston,  turned  into  a  Berere  drenching  rain, 
in  which  by  an  accident  to  the  stage  coach  be  became  so  mncb  ex- 
poeed,  that  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  be  was  taken  ill 
with  hemorrhage  from  the  longs,  and  other  threatening  symptonu. 
But  under  the  care  of  Br.  J.  C.  Warren  and  good  norsing,  he  recov- 
ered Blowly,  and  was  able  to  proceed  to  the  duties  which  by  his 
ei^agement  irith  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  assigned  him.  From  that 
day  to  tbi^  a  quarter  of  a  century,  be  has,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  leas  formidable  attacks,  enjoyed  a  moet  enrpriung  immunity 
from  pulmonary  disease ;  nor  has  he  often  had  so  much  as  a  oommou 
cold. 

Dr.Alcott  bad  formed  many  Taluableacquaintancee  in  Connecticut; 
among  them.  Dr.  John  L.  Comstock,  Bev.  Horace  Hooker,  Rev.  G. 
A.  Goodrich,  Noah  Webster,  A.  F.  Wilcox,  and  Jouah  Holbrook. 
He  left  the  state  with  r^ret ;  but  with  the  expectation  of  returning 
to  it  in  at  most  a  few  montba.  He  did  not  however,  return  until 
after  nearly  twelve  years. 

Besides  assisting  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  conducting  the  Journal  (now 
AnnaU)  of  Education,  by  writing  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  on 
physical  education,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  book  notices  and  reviews,  be  was  for  two  yeore,  1832  and 
1833,  the  practical  editor  of  a  Children's  Weekly  paper,  started  by 
Mr.  Woodbridge  and  his  aged  father;  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  reading  book  in  common  schools.  The  paper  was 
called  the  Juvenile  Rambler.  It  was  perhaps,  the  first  paper  of  the 
kind  ever  issued  in  this  country;  and  it  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be 
taken  by  several  schools  in  very  large  numbers,  and  to  be  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profiL  But  it  was  troublesome  to  its  editors, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  discontinued. 

Dr.  Alcott's  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  now  became  much 
more  varied  and  extended.  Besides  assisting  Mr.  W.,  he  wrote 
many  fugitive  pieces  on  various  subjects -conDected  with  physical  edu- 
cation and  morals,  and  the  advanoement  of  common  education — for 
amid  all  his  miscellaneous  labors  he  never  lost  sight  for  one  moment, 
of  the  public  school.  He  even  lectured  on  this  subject,  not  only 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Lyceum, 
and  associations  for  educational  improvement,  but  to  teachera  and  pa- 
rents, in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachn- 
setts,  as  well  as  of  Bhode  Island  and  ConBccticut,  and  when  he  conid 
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not  in  petsoD  attend  pnblic  meetings  of  the  friends  of  education,  he 
often  sent  tm  essay  to  be  read  before  tbem. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  tract  entitled,  "  Mieaionaries  of  Edacation,'* 
which  was  sabeeqnentlf  published,  and  had  a  tolerably  wide  circiilati9n. 
But  hb  theory  on  this  point,  was  evidently  half  a  century  in  adranoe 
of  the  age,  though  it  conld  not  &il  to  recommend  itself  to  alt  think- 
ing men  who  took  the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  as  replete  with  good  sense, 
and  dictated  by  a  heart  expanding  with  benevolence  toward  the  riung 
generation. 

In  the  yean  1632  and  1833,  he  wrote  a  small  volume  for  young 
men,  entided,  "The  Young  Man's  Guide,"  which  besides  being  the 
first  popular  book  of  this  class,  that  was  perfectly  reliable,  and  whicli 
expressed  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  in  such  a  style  as  not  to  ofiiend,  some 
of  the  physiological  dangers  of  young  men,  was  written  throughout 
in  such  a  spirit  of  5tther1y  kindness,  and  sacli  a  simple  style,  as  to 
win  attention  and  secure  an  extensive  sale.  From  the  avails  of  thie 
work,  chiefly  at  tout  cents  a  copy,  the  auUior  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  pud  his  debts,  now  of  very  long  standing,  and  once  more 
felt  himself  a  free  man.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1833,  be  was  solicited 
by  S.  G.  Goodrich  to  become  the  acting  editor  of  a  little  monthly 
'  jonmal,  which  he  had  now  been  conducting  one  year,  entitled  Far- 
ley's Magazine.  He  had  the  editorial  chaise  of  this  work  four 
successive  years ;  with  how  much  of  wisdom  he  conducted  it,  the 
pnblic  have  long  ago  decided.  He  abo  edited  "The  People's  Uaga- 
ttae,"  a  semi-moutbly  work,  for  one  year. 

In  1834  came  oat  tlie  "  House  I  Live  in."  Many  of  tbe  ideas 
had  indeed  idready  appeared  either  ia  the  Juvenile  Rambler  or  else- 
where, but  here  they  were  incorporated  into  a  volume.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  truly  original  works  of  the  age.  It  is  still  popular  with 
a  certain  claas  of  people,  and  deservedly  so ;  though  it  never  had  a 
rapid  sale.  It  was  re-published  in  England,  and  has  been  nsed  in 
some  places  as  a  class-book  in  the  schools. 

"The  Mond  Reformer  and  Teacher  in  the  Human  Constitution,"  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics  in  the 
department  of  physical  education,  was  begun  in  1885,  without  pecu- 
niary means,  and  with  only  a  single  subscriber.  It  was  indorsed  how- 
ever, by  such  men  as  the  late  talented  Dr.  John  C.  Warren ;  and  had 
for  nine  years,  under  the  various  names  of  Mond  Reformer,  Libraiy 
of  Health,  and  Teacher  of  Health,  a  very  conuderable  influence ; 
though  it  was  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  editor. 

In  1836,  the  "Young  Mother"  appeared.    Tliis  was  a  work  on 
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physical  ednc&tion,  for  Uie  fbmale  headi  of  &inili«a ;  tad  ibongh  not 
very  original,  vu  a  work  of  much  valae.  Tho  "Young  Wife," 
"  Young  Hutbaud,"  "  Young  Woman'i  Guide,"  and  "  Young  House- 
keeper,"  all  of  Lhem  poeaessing  varions  degrees  of  merit,  and  wriU^ 
for  the  family,  followed  in  the  couree  of  two  or  three  yean. 
So  did  the  "Mother  in  Her  Family,"  "LiviDgon  Sni^MeaDi,"''Tbe 
Babbadi  School  as  it  should  be^"  "  ConfoBaions  <rf  a  SchoolmaBler," 
Ao,  &c  "The  Mother  in  Her  Family"  had  a  more  limited  cii^ 
cuUtion  Uian  most  of  Dr.  Alcott's  other  bmilj  books,  and  perhaps 
deeerred  it.  Tlie  author's  attempt  at  imagination  wiia  an  effort  for 
which  bis  peculiar  education  had  not  prepared  him.  It  had  merit, 
but  it  bad  roany  faults. 

It  is  ako  worthy  of  remark  that  one  or  two  of  the  .forty  or  fiflj 
volumes  of  various  sizes  which  Dr.  Alcott  has  written  for  the  Sabbath 
School  iJlM'aries  of  various  Christian  denominatiooa,  though  worka  of 
general  worth  and  merit,  are  slightly  open  to  the  same  eritioam ; 
while  the  greater  part  of  this  olau  ot  bis  worln  are,  in  every  reapect, 
aa  juvenile  works,  of  a  high  order.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  worka^  d 
itself  a  literary  curiosity,  is  annexed  to  this  memoir. 

Hia  oontributiona  to  the  periodical  press,  some  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  many  of  them  to  the  Recorder,  Watchman,  and  Travel- 
ter  of  Boston,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suigical  Journal,  have 
been  almost  innumerable.  He  haa  preserved  copies  of  more  than  a 
diousaud. 

Dr.  Alcott  continued  to  labor  on  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  the 
cod  of  its  career.  After  having  long  aided  tSr.  Woodbridge,  some- 
times for  pay  and  sometimes  without,  and  the  failure  of  the  letter's 
health  in  1B38,  Dr.  Alcott  became  his  coadjutor,  and  then  for  sevenl 
years  his  successor. 

Probably  no  living  individual  has  devoted  more  houxa,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  to  education,  especially  that  of  the  common  school 
and  the  family,  than  Dr.  Alcott.  Not  many  days  have  passed  dnrii^ 
that  time,  in  which  he  has  not  performed  some  labor  in  that  field. 
Besides  his  writings,  he  has  also  spoken  muoh  and  often ;  giving, 
usually,  lectures  either  on  hygiene  to  the  scholars,*  or  on  instruction 
and  discipline,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 


nplj.    "Ohijei  ilr,  mora  ihu  t  TtuK")  "dyoumW  rouwDoM  Irf  lo  camellia." 
•'Wlwra  taronrKbooll"    Hm  In  WM  Nawlon ;  dasn  fou  THDcmbw  U I    TwioUa 
(boBtilitAwHf  nUMf  At;  ud iboni wtlnf  (iwnkpplM;  udltAii  nMcUua  ptts 
applsrino." 
19i*wUeof  animlaulliwrirnid  M bin nr; noanUj, i* Ds jon  nnonter ■  tU ]«■ 
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It  is  h»  hsUt,  wberever  be  ii,  wben  drcumatances  will  permit,  in 
tbe  most  nnceretnonioiu  manner  to  drop  into  schools,  not  odI^  to  see 
and  hear,  bnt  with  permission  t«  be  heard.  SomeUmes  he  remaina  five 
minutes;  sometimes  half  an  hour ;  and  sometimes  longer  stit).  He 
has  been  known  to  Tint  twelve  schools  a  da^,  and  to  address  tbem 
twenty  or  tfiirty  mintites  each  on  an  average.  Oftener,  however,  be 
las  visited  about  half  that  number  daily  ;  especially  in  country  places. 
Bat  even  at  the  rata  of  four  schools  a  day,  for  an  hundred  days  only 
of  each  year,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  be  must  bave  visited 
ten  thonsoad  schools ;  and  he  has  doubtless  ^ven  more  than  half  as 
many  &miliar  lectures  as  he  has  made  visits.  This  number  does  not 
include  many  more  general  and  public  lectures  on  health,  education, 
temperance,  Ac 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Alcolt,  like  some  of  our  other 
self-made  men  among  tbe  corps  of  educational  pioneers  would  have 
secured  more  worldly  honors,  and  might  bave  been  more  useful  too, 
had  he  been  privileged,  in  early  hfe,  with  a  regular  academic  and 
collegiate  education.  Conscious  of  bis  own  want  of  menial  disci- 
pline, and  at  the  same  time  modest  even  to  diffidence,  be  has  not 
only  neglected  to  seek  office  and  poutions  of  influence,  but  has  actu- 
ally shrunk  from  tbem. 

He  has,  notwithstanding,  at  various  times  occupied  such  stations, 
Beudes  those  already  mentioned,  he  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Lyceum,  and  the  American 
School  Society.  He  has  been  repeatedly  asked  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  superintend ency  of  the  Farm  School  near  Boston,  and  to 
accept  poutions  of  educational  or  medical  trust  in  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tacky,  Indiana,  Florida,  and  elsewhere.  As  sub-committee  on  com- 
mon schools  in  Hartford,  he  excited  and  directed  tbe  public  mind  in 
that  aty  to  an  extent  not  easy  of  estimation.  Tbe  invitations  to  at- 
tend Teachers'  Institutes  which  he  has  received,  and  not  nearly 
one  tenth  of  which  be  has  been  able  to  accept,  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. From  one  superintendent  alone,  be  baa  received  more  than 
twenty  such  invitations,  sometimes  with  tbe  request  that  he  would 
occupy  the  place  of  the  superintendent  himself. 

Dr.  Alcott's  whole  life  and  tabors  have  fitted  him,  in  an  uncommon 
d^iree,  for  a  work  which  has  in  fact  been  his  highest  ambition  for 
fnany  years — that  of  a  common  school  misuonary.     It  is  difficnlt  to 

mm  paid  10  Mr.  BcUowa'  •eh«1  In  Twnlon  1"  "  NM  pullenlu')^,  niidim,"  wu  Iht  ttftj. 
•^  WtU,  Mr,  7«i  wna  thtn,  uul  I  wHosa  of  lb*  poplli;  ud  70U  aM  aainaUiic  iboin 
poatnrfl  In  idntnf ,  thti  lu«  pmtMblj  1>md  s  mttiu  of  pnloBgliig  mj  bnllb,  If  not  of  asTfof 
ina  Irnn  ■  prtnulon  mn.    Tba  bmiUaij  Uadaicj  oT  Ib'ii  ronoi  wonwii  wu  lo  pnhno- 
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itn^OQ  any  made  in  which  more  beneficial  results  oonld  be  secnred 
to  the  Bchools  than  by  the  varied  and  instructive  lectnreB  which  ha 
(M)uid  deliver  to  teachers,  parents,  or  pupils,  and  the  innumenible 
hints  and  saggestions  which  his  conveTsation  would  soj^iy,  on  the 
■nbjects  of  bygiene,  elementary  instmction,  and  phyucal  and  moni 
trainiDg,  to  all,  whether  old  or  young,  who  ar«  interested  in  school* 
and  teaching.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired  that  no  &nita  of  n  long 
and  nsefhl  a  life  may  perish  in  the  grave  with  him. 
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CONNZtTTlCUT. 


u  atlglnOj  pR|i*nd  nJ  pnUbb^  by  >be  EiUar  oT  lUi  Joai 


Ths  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  featurea  of  the  present  sya- 
tem  of  common,  or  public  schools,  will  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  two  original 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  before  any  express  provtNon 
was  made  by  general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  schoob  or 
the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  firat  law  on  the  subject  did  hut 
little  more  than  declare  the  motive,  and  make  obligatory  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  drcumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  did 
not  come  here  as  isolated  individuals,  drawn  together  from  widely 
seperatcd  homes,  entertaining  broad  difierencea  of  opinion  on  all  mat- 
ters of  civil  and  religious  concernment,  and  kept  together  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-defense  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporary  but 
profitable  adventure.  They  come  after  God  had  set  them  in  farailies, 
and  they  brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior,  in  the 
relations  which  father  and  motlkcr,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  fnends,  establish.  They  came,  with  a  foregone 
conclusion  of  permanence  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  sodal 
state  combined  in  vigorous  activity — every  man,  expecting  to  find  or 
make  occupation  in  the  way  in  which  he  bad  been  trained.  They 
came  with  earnest  religious  convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials 
of  persecDtJon ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  couvictions  was  a  leading 
motive  in  their  emigration  hither.  The  fundamental  articles  of  their 
reli^ous  creed  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  nutlioritative  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  and  that  every  man  was  able  to  judge  for  himself  in  its 
interpretation,  made  scboob  necessary  to  bring  all  jiersons  "  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  an  underBtanding  "of  the  main 
grounds  and  principles  of  tbe  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salva- 
42 
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lion."  The  constitution  of  avi  government,  which  they  adopted  from 
the  outset,  which  declared  all  civil  officers  elective,  and  gave  to  ev«y 
inhabttant  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practically  converted  political  society 
into  a  pHrtnerahip,  in  which  each  member  had  the  right  to  bind  the 
whole  firm,  made  uoiveisal  education  identical  with  self-preservation. 
But  aside  from  these  considerationg,  the  natural  and  acknowledged 
leaders  in  this  enterprise — the  men  who,  by  their  religions  character, 
wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  experience  in  conducting  large 
business  operations,  commanded  public  confidence  in  church  and  com- 
monwealth, were  educated  men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England  could  educate  ihem 
at  that  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
her  great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for  their  own 
children  the  best  opportunities  of  education  which  could  be  provided ; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that,  instead  of  sending 
their  own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar  schools 
and  universities,  they  labored  to  establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a 
college,  here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests ;  that,  instead  of 
setting  up  "family  schools"  and  "select  schools"  for  the  ministen 
sons  and  the  magistrates  sons,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  were 
found, — not  only  in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the 
common  treasury  for  the  support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and 
in  some  instances  fora  "  free  school," — but  among  the  Amities,  entreat- 
ing parents  of  all  classes  to  send  thdr  children  to  the  same  school  with 
their  own.  All  this  was  done  in  advance  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  gleaned  &om  the  early 
records  of  the  several  towns,  or  plantations. 

The  early  records  of  the  Town  of  Hartford  are  lost  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  school  is  in  1642,  seven  years  after  the  first  log-honse  was 
erected — when  an  appropriation  of  thirty  pounds  is  settied  upon  it,  not 
as  a  new  thing,  but  as  one  of  the  established  interests  of  the  town — a 
thing  to  be  looked  al^r,  as  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians.  In  April, 
1843,  at  a  general  town  meeting,  it  was  ordered — 

/^  That  Mr.  Andrews  ahould  toaeli  tho  children  id  the  school  one  year  next  onn- 
JDg  IWHn  the  35th  oT  Mucch,  1643,  sod  that  he  ihall  have  Ibr  his  psitu  £1G,  e,  0 ; 
and  Uiereforo  the  TownanieD  ahall  go  and  inquire  who  will  engage  themaelrca 
to  apnd  Ihcir  children :  and  all  llist  do  ao,  iholl  pay  for  one  qmrter,  at  the  least, 
and  iiir  more  if  they  do  sead  them,  alter  the  proporlioTt  of  twenty  ahilling*  tba 
year,  and  if  they  go  any  wocka  moro  than  an  even  quarter,  they  aliall  pay  ail 
penoe  a  week ;  azid  if  any  would  send  their  children  and  are  not  sbte  to  pay  tat  v 
their  teaehiD);,  they  absll  gire  uotios  of  it  to  the  Towngmcn,  and  they  shaD  pay  it 
at  the  Town's  charge;  and  Mr.  Andrews  shall  keep  the  ooconct  between  the 
ohildren'a  aohouling  and  himaclf,  and  send  notico,af  the  tiuM  of  pgnacnta  and 
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demBad  it ;  ancl  if  hia  wages  do  not  come  in,  tlio  Toirasmen  moBt  ooUaot  sod  pay 
it ;  or  if  the  eD^ffcmeDta  come  not  to  ^teen  ponndfl,  then  ibey  flludl  pa/  what  n 
wonting,  «t  the  '^wn'a  aha^|«*. 

In  Febnuiy,  1648,  the  following  action  vas  had ; 

The  neceantlea  of  the  Town  and  the  decdra  of  many,  oaDiDg  fer  soote  prari- 
■km  to  be  msde  for  the  keeping  of  s  sehool  with  better  aaDvenieno;  than  hitherto 
hath  been  attained,  the  want  whereof  hath  been  both  unoomfortable  to  those  who 
haTe  been  employed  in  that  urviae  and  prejudioiol  to  tiie  work  under  h«nd,  which 
is  looked  upon  aa  oondaoing  moch  to  the  good  of  the  present  age,  and  that  of  the 

It  was  agreed  and  ooiuented  to  by  the  Town,  that  Forty  ponndi  ahall  be  paid 
in  the  way  of  a  rate  to  the  TowiumeD  for  the  liino  being,  for  eorrying  on  the  said 
work  J  whioh  being  ooOBidered  lu  foil  mucli  abort  of  attaining  the  end  in  building 
moh  House  aa  may  bo  ■uitobto  for  the  said  empioymont. 

It  was  agreed  onto  by  the  Town,  that  in  case  any  other  ihall  make  sooh  an  ad- 
dition to  the  said  nun,  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  and  finiBhod,  either  with 
timber  or  brick,  as  may  1m  judged  moat  conveuient ;  that  the  baitding  bo  to  be 
erected,  shall  not  be  diTertad  to  any  other  <ne  or  employraeDt,  but  in  a  way  rf 
aijioaling,  withoirt  the  oonaent  of  the  parties  that  ahall  ooutribute.  •    >    > 

In  a  Bubsequeat  meeting  tlie  following  vote  was  passed  : 

The  Town  chose  Mr.  Taloott,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Goodman  SteUiins,  John  Bsmaril, 
aa  their  Comniittce,  to  act  fur  theiD,  either  in  baying  or  building  a  hoose  for  a 
•ebool-house ;  anil  if  they  do  agree  (o  build,  they  are  not  to  eituod  the  smn  at 
money  that  was  dne  to  Uie  Town  {mm  Mi.  Ooodwin;  and  if  they  bay,  they  ore 
tut  to  eioced  the  simi  of  money  due  trom  Mr.  Goodwin ;  and  the  Town  doth 
«Bgage  to  stand  what  their  Committee  shall  do  in  this  business.  ^ 

The  mode  of  supporting  the  school  in  Hartford  was  adopted  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  colony  of  Coiinectjcut, — it  was  made  parOy  a 
charge  on  the  general  funds,  or  property  of  the  town,  and  partly  a  ' 
rate  Inll,  or  tuition  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
who  attend  school,  "paying  alike  to  the  head."  The  following  vote 
was  passed  at  a  Town  meeting  in  Wetheisfield,  held  March  12th,  16fi8: 

It  waa  ordered  by  (he  Town,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  should  be  schoolmastet  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  to  have  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  year,  and  also  the  use  of  (he 
iKwo  lot  aod  the  use  of  the  meadow  as  fonnerly ;  and  the  tweuty-fiTe  pounds  is 
to  be  raised, — of  the  children  Msht  sbilUnf^  pet  head  of  such  as  ijome  to  sehoul, 
and  the  remainder  by  rate  of  all  (he  inhabitants  mode  by  the  lists  of  estati:*. 

In  all  of  these  and  other  entries  on  the  early  rewrds  of  the  towns, 
the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  is  introduced  with  the  prefix  which  in- 
dicated a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  minister,  or  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
the  biU  for  fitting  up  the  first  mecting-hottse  in  Windsor,  there  is  a 
separate  item  &r  wainscotting  and  elevating  pews,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  magistrates,  the  deacon's  family,  and  the  schoolmaster. 

In  April,  184fi,  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow,  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
tlie  colony,  was  requested  to  compile  "a  body  of  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  commonwealth,"  which  was  not  completed  till  May 
1660,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  code  of  1650.  It  comprised, 
beudea  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  general 
court,  and  of  such  local  practices  as  had  grown  up  in  any  of  the  towns, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  whole  colony,  many  provis- 
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ioot  borrowed  from  the  corrtsponding  eiperienoe  of  MaaaachnsetL^ 
which  Beemed  oeceaaar^  to  perfect  the  aystem  ;  aad  in  framitig  thcso 
proviaioDs  in  Maaaachuaetla  ori^ally,  there  is  good  reKon  for  believ- 
ing Mr.  Ludlow  was  conoerned.  lu  this  code  there  are  the  following 
important  enactments  under  the  titlee — Childuk  and  Schools, 
which  remained  with  trifling  modifications,  and  auch  only  as  were  cal- 
culated to  give  them  greater  efficiency,  on  onr  statute  book  for  one 
bondred  and  fifty  yean,  until  the  act  of  1792,  and  particularly  the 
reriuoD  of  the  school  law  in  1601. 


Fononnob  oa  ibe  good  educstioD  of  cluldren  W  of  nmnlar  behoof  and  b^tefit  to 
snj  oommoDve^lh  ;  and  whereas  many  paFenta,  and  maateca  are  too  indulgeat 
and  negiigcat  (f  their  doty  m  that  kind— 


/( U  tStrefan  ordered  by  Hit  caurl  and  tit  autiority  tktnef,  TbtX  the  aelcrt- 
men  i^  every  town  in  Ihe  aeveral  precincta  and  goarten  where  they  dwell,  ihall 
liare  a  vigilant  eye  orer  their  brethren  and  D«gMian,  (a  »«,  Gnt,  that  dodo  of 
rhcm  ihall  anQer  »  moch  barbarinn  in  anv  of  ^eir  fiunllies,  m  not  to  endeavor 
lo  teaoh  by  theouclva  or  otben,  tbeir  cfaildren  and  approDtioes  ao  much  learniDg, 
aa  mav  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  Inwa,  apoo  penal^  of  tweo^  abiilinaa  fbr  each  negleot  therein ;  akn,  that  ' 
all  maateiB  of  familiea,  do,  ODoa  a  week,  at  le«st  oateahiae  their  childr^  and  aer- 
vanla,  in  the  gnxmda  and  prinoiplea  of  relipon,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  aa 
muoh,  that  thui,  ot  the  least,  they  procnre  raoh  children  or  qiprentioea  to  learn 
aoEDe  abort  orthodoi  catechian,  wilhoot  bodi,  that  they  mav  be  able  to  anawer  to 
the  qoeationa  that  shall  be  proponDded  to  them  out  li  men  cstechismB  by  their 
parenta  or  lOBatera,  or  any  d  the  selectmen,  when  they  ah^  oall  them  to  ■  trial 
of  what  they  have  leanied  in  this  kind  ;  and  fbrther,  uiat  alt  parents  and  masters 
<to  breed  and  bring  np  their  children  and  spprentioea  in  swne  haneM  lawhil  oall- 
ing,  labor  or  emptoyment,  either  in  hasfaaDdry  or  some  other  trade  prcfil^e  fbr 
theinaelvea  and  the  oonuiKmwealtb,  if  they  will  not  nor  esn  not  train  them  np  in 
learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employmenta ;  and  if  any  of  the  aeleolmen,  ;jler 
adnwDition  by  them  given  to  inch  masters  of  &nuliea,  shall  find  them  still  n^i- 
gcDt  of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  atwementiooed,  whereby  children  and  aer- 
vBDls  bcoome  mde,  stubborn  and  nnruly,  the  said  selectmen,  wHh  the  help  of  two 
maoiatiatea,  shall  take  •uoh  ohUdren  ot  apfwcotioea  flxan  them,  and  [taoe  them 
wtlE  spate  mastera, — bna  till  Qiey  oome  to  twen^-ooe,  aikd  giria  to  «(^iteen  yeara 
of  age  complete, — which  will  more  alrictlylooknntoandlwoeth^nlosDbmit  onto 
govenunent,  aocording  to  the  rules  of  this  mder,  If  by  Ikir  meaoa  and  fcnuer  In- 
stnratioDa  they  will  not  bo  drawn  tmlo  it. 

The  following  enactments  constitute  section  14  and  15  of  the  Capi- 
tal Laws: 

Sac.  14.  If  loy  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old  and  of  snffioient  nn- 
deratanding,  ihall  curse  or  smita  their  natnrsl  hther  or  mother,  be  or  they  shall 
be  put  to  death  :  xodtm  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  parenta  have  been 
very  ancbriatianly  negligent  io  tbe  edncatioD  of  such  children,  or  ao  provoke  them 
by  extreme  and  omel  ccarection  that  they  hare  been  forded  thereuulo  to  preearre 
Ihemselvta  from  death,  or  maiming. 

Sac.  15,  If  any  man  hasa  stubbom,  wrebeUionaeonofaoffiideut  nuderatand- 
ing  and  years,  viz.,  sixteen  yean  of  age,  which  will  not  dwy  the  voice  of  bis 
fstber,  or  tbo  voice  of  hia  mother,  and  that  where  they  have  I'haitin'H  him,  be 
will  not  hearken  unto  them  ;  then  may  hia  lather  or  mother  being  his  naloral 
parenta  lay  hold  on  him  aad  bring  him  to  the  ntsgistntes  assembled  m  court,  and 
■-^'•-  --'o  them  that  their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebelliotB,  and  wiil  not  obey  11  ' 
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It  being  me  chief  projector  that  old  delader  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knovl- 
edee  of  the  KriptnKi,  aa  in  fbnnor  timee,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  lungne, 
•0  m  theae  letter  times,  b;  pennading  thorn  from  the  ose  of  toognoi,  bo  that  at 
least,  tils  tnis  sense  and  meuiing  of  Iho  oriffinsl  might  be  clonded  with  bbe 
glows  of  saint  seeming  deoeivers ;  and  that  leBTning  may  not  be  Iniried  in  tiio 
gTBTe  of  onr  forefiuheta,  in  ohnroh  and  oommoDweslth,  the  Lord  ■i»i«»ing  our 
endeBTOia: 

It  M  litrtfort  oritrid  hj/  flit  amrl  and  authority  theraef.  Tint  everj  loim- 
alup  within  Oua  jnrisdietion,  altet  the  Lord  hath  inisTeaBed  them  to  tho  namber  of 
&fty  boDseboldeiv,  ahall  then  forthwith  qip<nnt  one  wHbin  their  town,  to  teaeh  all 
sooh  ohildren,  as  ihall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whoae  wages  ahall  be  paid, 
either  hj  the  parents  or  masters  of  inch  chOdron,  or  by  the  inhabitajits  in  gen- 


eral, by  way  <k  snpply,  as  the  major  part  ol  those  who  order  the  pmdentiats  of 
"    ■     n,  ^aUaj     '  "  -..-..-. 

by  paying 
And  it  u  furthtr  ordtrid.  That  where  any  tc 


il  appoint ;  provided,  that  tliosa  who  send  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed  by  paying  more  Uian  they  can  have  them  tanght  for,  in  other  towna. 


of  one  hundred  faiDilies,  or  hoiucholdors,  they  shall  act  up  a  grammar  school,  tho 
maaters  thereof,  being  able  to  initrtiot  yoatha,  so  &r  as  they  ma;  be  iitted  for  the 
nniTcmity,  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  perTormanoe  hereof,  above  one  year,  then 
erery  ■noh  town  shall  pay  five  ponnda  per  annnm,  to  the  next  aooh  school,  fill 
they  shall  perform  this  order. 

lie  proposition  oonceming  the  maintenanee*  of  aoholan  at  Cambridge,  made 
by  the  oommiMdoners,  is  ooiiSnasd. 

And  it  it  ordered.  That  two  men  shall  be  ^pdnled  in  every  town  within  this 
JDrisdictiiai,  who  ahaJl  demand  what  ereij  bnnly  will  give,  and  the  aame  to  be 
gathered  and  brought  into  some  room,  in  March ;  and  una  to  continna  yearly,  as 
U  shall  be  ocnndered  by  the  oommiaBioners.  _^ 

In  the  reTision  of  1672,  the  above  laws,  respecting  "children"  and 
"  sdioola,"  are  re-enacted  wiUi  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phraseok^, 
and  the  omisraon  of  the  last  clanse  lespectjog  l^e  college. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  histoiy  of  the  If^lation  of  the  original 
colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  education  and  the  nnrture  of  chil- 
dren, VI6  will  glance  at  the  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  np  to 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies  under  the  charter  in  1665. 


I^e  first  Bettiement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at 

Qtnnnipiac  (New  Haven,)  in  1638,  and  within  a  year,  a  transaction  is 
recorded  which,  while  it  proves  the  eJtistence  of  a  school  at  that  early 
period,  also  proclaims  the  protection  which  tho  first  settlers  extended 
to  the  indigent,  and  the  desire  to  mahe  elementary  education  universaJ. 

snued  to  IhB  CammWonen  of  Ihn  nnilcd  Colonlei  at  lE^  bihiIdsu  BsnlardTTn  Kept.  £44, 
bJRrr.  Mr.  Shepird  "andfBlLy  apprDTfdbjllicm  anil  agrMd  10  be  commendnl  10  Ihe  aev- 
vrxl  geecnl  eourts  ■■  k  mailer  worthj  or  due  ceDiideriLlon  and  entertainment  for  (bs  ed- 
vaocemcai  of  learttlii^,  vhich  we  hope  wUl  bs  cbserAilJy  embraced,"  Hr.  Bhepardi  ilW  rt- 

scbcwl  of  Ihe  PraphelH  which  ikow  11"  Augieals  (bit,  "  If  tberelbre  It  were  commtndHl  bj 
Tou,  Md  kniollie  freedom  of  every  dunllr  vhieh  bt  able  sod  wllllnn  10  fivi.  IbrDUfhonl  th* 

Ibem,  II  Ig  cuncetred  ihstu' no  man  could  feel  ui;  frjevuev  berelq',  ao  It  would  be  ■  Wived 
mean  of  camlonatile  providoD  lor  Hie  diet  of  dlviniuch  itadimla  u  nuy  Huid  In  seedBf 
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In  1630,  Thomas  Fugill  is  required  b;  the  court  to  keep  Charles 
Eiginson,  an  indeatod  apprentice  "  at  schoo]  one  year ;  or  eke  to  advan- 
tAge  him  as  much  in  his  education,  as  a  year's  learning  comes  to." 

At  a  Ouieral  Court  held  on  the  26th  of  tLe  12th  mon^  1641,  the 
fdlloning  order  was  adopted : 

It  is  ordered  that  a  free  kIiooI  be  set  dp  in  thii  towii,  and  oar  paator,  Mr.  D*- 
enport  together  with  the  magiitratea  iWl  oomider  what  year);  allirwaiioe  ii 
'  "  '    h  of  tho  town,  ukd  aJn  what  rain 

nt  the  Mine. 

Not  Gonlent  irith  an  elementary  school,  within  three  years  after  llw 
first  log-house  iras  built,  a  public  grsramar  school  was  established  in 
New  Haven  under  the  charge  of  Ezekiel  Cbeever,  who  was  afterwards 
master  of  the  I^tin  School  in  Boston.  To  this  school  the  following 
Order  refers : 

For  tha  better  training  up  of  youth  in  this  town  that  throogh  God's  bleering 
they  may  be  fitted  for  pnblic  HTiioe  hereafter,  in  ohurch  or  commoDwealth,  it 
■  ordered  that  a  free  acbool  bo  wt  op,  and  the  ms^itmlca  urilh  the  leaeUng 
elden  are  entreated  to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  (o  tw  observed 
and  what  allowance  may  be  oonrenient  fbr  the  schotdmattera  care  aod  paina, 
whiuh  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  lovrn'a  iitocli. 

Not  content  with  establishing,  what  we  should  now  call  an  elemen- 
tary or  primary,  and  a  grammar  or  high  school,  the  necessity  of  a  stilt 
higher  education  for  those  who  should  aspire,  or  be  summoned  to  poets 
of  honor  and  trust,  the  colony  of  New  Haven  responded  promptly  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1644,  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  aid  such  children  as  should  show  the  reqniaito  talent, 
but  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  support  them  at  the  colk^  at 
Cambridge.  The  following  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  November 
1644,  refers  to  this  subject : 

The  propontion  fbr  therellef  of  poor  KholarBSttbeoolli^st  CSmbridee,  was  v 
tolly  ^>proTed  of,  and  thereunto  it  waa  ordered  that  Joshua  Atwatcr  and  William 
Dbtii  shall  receiVB  of  every  one  in  this  plantation,  wlioae  heart  ia  willing  to  eon- 
tr^ta  thereoDto  a  peak  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  "  Mr.  Atwater  reported  that  he 
had  sent  forty  boshela  of  wheat,  the  gift  of  New  Haven,  to  the  college." 

This  vote  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  ;  and  we  find  from  the 
records  of  1647,  that  the  Governor  ui^;ed  the  prompt  payment  of  this 
contributioD  as  fellows : 

The  Goremor  pri^Hnmded  that  the  ooUcge  oommiaaioners  mlg^t  be  foKhwilh 
paid,  and  that  oonsidcring  Hie  work  is  a  service  to  Christ,  to  bring- up  young  phmla 
lor  his  aerrice,  and  besides  it  will  be  a  reproach  that  it  sbsU  be  nid,  New  Havoi 
ia  bllon  off  dan  tfiia  ternoe. 

In  the  same  year,  ( 1 647,)  in  a  vot«  concerning  the  distribntion  of  home 
lota,  it  is  added — "  and  also  to  consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall 
see  meet,  and  most  commodious  for  a  coll^,  which  they  desire  may 
be  set  up  BO  toaa  as  thar  ability  will  reach  thereunto." 
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The  records  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  from  1641  to  1660,  are 
full  of  entries,  reapectiag  the  appropriation  of  monks  to  teachere,  and 
reports  of  coiiumtte«s  on  the  eubject  of  sdiooU ;  and  on  those  com- 
mittees, we  find  either  the  governor,  miaister,  magistrate,  or  deputies, 
always  placed.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  1652,  there  are  the  following 
entries : 

The  Gorenior  iiiibrmed  the  court  tbst  die  cause  iif  calling  this  moetljig  ii  nbont 
a  MhoolDuMer  to  let  them  know  jvhst  he  hath  doae  in  it,  he  bath  written  a  letter 
to  one  Mr,  Bmrer  who  is  tehookntaUt  u  PlTtuonth  and  deairtn  to  oome  into 
theae  parta  to  Utb,  aitd  another  letter  about  one  Ret.  Mr.  lAndKm  a  scholar, 
who  he  hean  will  take  that  employment  upon  him  ;  how  they  will  miccead  he 
knowi  not,  bat  now  Mr.  Janea  ia  oome  to  the  town — and  in  willing  lo  oome  hither 


id  if  be  do  he  doabt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.    Tberelbre  w 
done  in  it  at  preaent 

The  town  waa  informed  that  there  ia  aome  motkai  again  on  foot  eonoemiDS  tba 
aetling  up  of  a  ooDege  here  at  New  HaTen,  wbioh  if  atlained  will  in  all  likelihood 
prore  very  bencfcial  to  tbia  plaoe — bat  now  it  ia  onlj  propounded  to  know  the 
town's  miDd,  and  whether  they  are  wiUiog  to  further  the  work  b;  bearing  a  meet 
proporlian  of  charge,  if  the  jnriadlotion  upon  the  prapoaal  iLsreof  ahall  see  canoa 
to  carry  it  on,  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that  the  pay 
which  they  can  raise  here  will  do  it.  .0^ 

That  the  matt«r  of  a  college  was  tbiu  early  and  seriously  agitated  in 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  ia  evident  from  a  vote  passed  at  a  general 
court  held  at  Gnilfbrd,  June  28,  1662,  in  which  "it  is  thought 
to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdidion  to  undei^  alone." 
"  But  if  Conneddcnt  do  join,  the  pUoters  are  generally  willing  to  bear  . 
their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  muntuning  of  a  college  there, 
(New  Haven.") 

Gov.  Eaton  seems  to  have  taken  t&e  lead,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Davenport,  in  alt  movements  connected  with  schools,  or  the  college. 
At  one  tjme  he  reports  his  correspondence  with  a  teacher  in  Wethers- 
field,  then  with  one  st  old  Flymonth,  and  again  with  one  at  Norwalk, 
"  so  that  this  town  might  never  be  without  a  sufficient  schoolmaster." 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the  health  of  the  teachers,  and 
proposes  lo  excuse  one,  "  whose  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  oa 
with  the  work  of  teaching" — which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  labo- 
rious than  that  of  the  ministry.  On  another  occasion,  he  introduces 
if>  the  court  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  to  oome  to  treat  about  the  schocJ. 
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Hie  oommiUee  in  ibis  caM  allow  30  Rhilbngs  "toward  lus  tnvel  in 
(»iDtDg  here,"  and  £20  a  year,  besides  his  board  and  lodging,  and  that 
he  have  liberty  onoe  a  year  to  visit  his  fnends,  "  which  he  proposes  to 
be  in  the  harvest  tJme,  and  that  hts  pay  be  Each  as  wherewith  he  may 
buy  books."  These  particulars  are  dted  umply  to  show  tiie  constant 
and  thoughtful  interest  taken  by  Governor  Eaton,  and  all  in  anthority 
with  him,  in  the  town,  in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  school  and 
the  education  of  children.  This  interest  was  embodied  in  the  Coda 
of  Laws,  drawn  np  by  Qov.  Eaton  in  1655,  for  the  colony,  (consisting 
ot  seven  towns,)  and  published  in  London  in  1656,  with  the  following 
title—"  New  Haven's  eettling  in  New  England  and  some  laws  for 
government,  published  for  the  use  of  that  Colony."  The  following 
is  the  pro\-iuon  in  this  code  respecting  the  education  of  children : 


Wbereas,  loo  mao  j  puents  and  masten,  ^ther  throu^  on  over  tender  respect 
to  their  own  occaMons  and  borineei,  or  not  dnl;  oonaideTinK  llie  good  of  tfaeir 
(Mdren  and  sppentioea.  hare  loo  nraeh  n^lccted  duW  >n  their  ednration  while 
the;  are  ;oiitig  snd  callable  of  lesrajii^.  It  ia  ordered  that  the  depntica  for  the 
partjonlar  court  in  each  plantation  withm  Ihii  jorudiction  for  the  time  bdng ;  ot 
where  there  are  no  inch  depnltee,  the  conatafale,  or  other  ofEoer  or  offioen  in  pnb- 
Ue  tnut,  ehall  from  time  lo  time,  hare  a  ligilant  eya  over  their  brethren  and  ucigb- 
bcn  wiuiii  the  limila  of  the  aBJa  plantation,  that  all  parenta  and  masters,  do  del; 
codeavn',  either  t^  their  own  ^jility  and  labor,  or  b;  hnproriiig  snch  aohool- 
maater,  or  other  hdpe  and  nieaiie  as  Uie  i^antation  doth  affiird,  or  the  bmilj  ma; 
cniTeiiienlly  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  spprentioea,  aa  they  grow  c^iable, 
teaij  throogh  Ood*!  bleaing  attain  at  least  ao  maoh  w  to  be  able  dnl;  to  read  the 
fieriptarea  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  bocdu  in  the  En^iih  tongae, 
being  their  ikative  language,  and  in  soma  competent  meaaure  to  anderaland  the 
main  gronnda  and  principles  of  Chrictiui  religion  neoMnr;  to  ailvalion.  And  to 
give  a  doe  ojuwcr  to  mch  plain  and  ordinary  qo^stioai  M  may  by  the  0id  depn- 
tjea,  officer  or  offioa™  be  pnqiounded  oonceming  the  saine.  And  when  rach  depo- 
liea,  or  ofiioere,  whether  b;  infonnation  or  examination  shall  find  an;  parent  or 
fflarter  one  or  more  negligent,  hear  they  shall  Brstgive  warning,  and  U'^erenpcn 
doe  refarmatioQ  fidlow,  if  the  laid  parents  or  mastera  shall  thenoelbrth  eerionil; 
and  oiaistBnll;  i^pl;  ihemselTes  to  their  dntyin  manner  before  eiprned  the  (or- 
mer  neglout  ro»be  passed  by  ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said  depnlies  and  other  offiecr 
or  officen,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  present  each  such  nef^igent 
perscai  or  persona  to  the  next  plontiilion  contt,  where  ever;  such  delinqnent,  npca 
proof,  aludl  be  fined  ten  shilliiigs  to  the  pUntation  to  be  levied  aa  other  fine*.  ' 
And  if  in  an;  plautstkai  there  be  no  such  ooort  kept  for  the  present,  in  moh  case 
the  oinistsUe,  ot  other  offioer  or  offieers  warning  suoh  peison  or  persons,  before 
the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notioe  shall  meet  together  and  proving 
the  neglect  after  wsRiing,  ahsll  have  power  to  levy  the  Gne  ai  aforesaid.  But  if 
in  three  months  after  that,  there  be  no  doe  care  toLen  and  oontinaed  for  the  edn- 
aatkm  of  such  children  or  apprenticei  as  aforessjd,  the  delinqnent  (withont  an; 
(nrther  private  warning,)  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  beibre,  bnt  the  fine 
donbled.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and  finea  paid  or  levied,  the  said 
depatiea,  officer  er  omoera,  aholl  still  find  a  eontinnance  of  the  former  negligeooe, 


if  it  be  not  obstinac;,  so  that  sneh  children  or  servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow 
barbarous,  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  ignorance,  the;  disU  give  due  and  atn- 
sDtufale  notioe  that  every  aooh  parent  and  master  be  summtmea  lo  the  next 


if  magiatrala,  who  are  lo  proceed  as  the;  find  oanse,  dther  to  a  greater  fine, 
talcing  seoniit;  tot  doe  oonlormit;  to  the  soopestid  intuit  of  this  law,  or  ma;  take 
such  children  or  appentioes  from  soch  parents  or  masters,  and  place  them  for 
years,  boys  till  tbey  omne  to  the  age  of  o«e  and  twen^,  and  gb4s  till  the;  oome 
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dnm  or  appraitice*. 

Sacli  ia  tlie  origin  of  common  schools  in  tlie  origin&l  colomes  of 
Connecticut  luid  New  Haven — tiio  souicea  in  common  with  tho  pub- 
lic schools  of  MassachuBetts,  of  the  wide  spread  and  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  popular  education  in  America.  Without  intending  anj  invidi- 
ous distinction  as  between  the  two  colonies,  or  the  founders  of  dther 
of  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  it  is  due  to  historical  truth, 
to  ascribe  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  persevering  labors  of  Theopht- 
lus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  the  credit  of  establishing  in  New 
Haven  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  colony,  a  syttem  of  pub- 
lic education,  at  that  time  without  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  not  surpassed  in  its  universal  application  to  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  at  any  period  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State. 

PERIOD  IL 
uanuTioii  or  thi  ooLon  or  cohnscticut  ntoM  1665  to  1700. 
On  tbe  union  of  the  two  colonies,  under  the  charter  and  with  the 
name  of  Connecticut,  which  was  not  consummated  till  166S,  the  laws 
(^'New  HaTen  colony  were  superseded  by  those  of  the  original  colony 
of  Connecticut.  Among  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  extended  by  the 
miion  over  the  towns  of  New  Haven  colony,  were  several  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  Indians. 

The  earliest  legislation  respecting  the  education  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  is  found  in  the  code  of  1650,  in  these 
words: 

Ttiu  GnK,  joitgiDg  it  DMonry  OM  totat  meatw  ghaald  be  used  to  oonv^ 
the  fight  sod  knowTedga  of  God  aod  of  hk  word  to  the  lodiam  and  nstiies  HUODg 
m,  do  csder  that  one  oF  the  leaohine  elden  of  the  ohnrohn  In  this  jariidjatkai, 
wiib  the  help  of  TbcmM  StantoD,  ahtU  be  derired,  tirioe  st  leoiit  in  every  year,  to 
go  aoMiagil  the  Deighboriog  iDdiana,  and  endesTor  to  make  knoim  to  Ihatn  thn 
ooanacJaof  theliord,  and  thjareby  to  draw  and  itir  them  ap  to  direct  and  order  all 
their  way*  and  ooavenaliim  aooording  to  the  mle  of  Hii  word :  And  Mr.  Gov- 
emor,  and  Mr.  Depn^,  and  the  other  magiatrates  are  desired  to  take  care  to  aea 
the  thing  attended,  and  with  their  own  preaenoe,  *a  hr  aa  may  be  ooDvenieDl, 
«theaame. 


In  September  1654,  at  the  instance  of  the  commiasioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  the  court  premising  that  under  the  former  provi- 
sions little  had  been  done  owing  to  the  want  of  an  able  interpreter, 
and  "being  earnestly  desirous  to  promote  and  further,  what  lies  in 
them,  a  work  of  that  nature,  wherein  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the 
erertaating  welfare  of  those  poor,  lost,  naked  sons  of  Adam  b  so 
deeply  concerned,  do  order,  that  Thomas  Mynor,  of  Pequot,  shall  be 
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wrote  unto  from  this  court,  and  desired  that  he  would  forthwilh 
eenl  his  son  JohnMynoi  to  Han  ford,  where  this  court  will  provide 
for  his  maintenance  and  acbooling,  to  the  end  he  may  be  tea 
the  present  assistant  to  such  elder,  eldeis,  or  others,  as  this  court 
shall  appoint,  to  inleipiet  the  things  of  God  to  them  as  he  shall  be 
directed,  and  in  the  meantime  fit  himself  to  be  instrumental  that 
way,  as  God  shall  fit  and  incline  him  thereto  &r  the  future." 

In  1727,  masters  and  mistresses  of  all  Indian  children  were  or- 
dered to  teach  them  to  read  English,  and  also  to  inetiuct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  end  the  selectmen  and  grand 
juron  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry  in  this  matter,  and  if  any  per- 
sons were  found  negligent  they  were  to  be  fined,  and  the  fine  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  in  the  town  where  the  of* 
fender  lived. 

Individual  exertions  for  their  benefit  were  numerous.  Thus,  ia 
1657,  John  Eliot  preached  to  the  Podunks  in  their  own  language; 
in  1660,  Rev.  Abraham  Pieison,  minister  at  Branford,  began  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr. 
Hooker,  who  were  miiustera  of  Farmington  from  1648  to  1697, 
taught  an  Indian  school  in  that  town,  and  notices  of  such  a  school 
there  are  found  in  the  colonial  records  from  1733  to  1736.  In  1671, 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  the  first  miniBter  of  Norwich,  preached  to  tfae 
Mohegans  ;  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Mason  commenced  teachiii^ 
them  in  English  and  the  principles  of  religion  about  1725,  and  the 
asMmbly  granted  him  £15.  The  society  for  the  propagatbn  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  also  hired  a  schoolmaster,  and  employed 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jewett  to  preach  to  them,  and  when 
in  1752,  the  school  and  master's  house  needed  repairs,  the  assem- 
bly granted  £150  for  that  purpose;  and  in  176D-2,  granted  the 
schoolmaster,  Glelland,  a  small  addition  to  his  salary.  Other  in- 
stances might  be  multiplied,  but  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Institu- 
tion founded  by  Rev.  Eleazai  Wheelock,  we  will  dismiss  the 
subject. 

in  December,  1743,  a  young  Mohegan,  who,  during  the  great 
religious  excitement  of  1739-40,  had  been  convinced  of  the  troth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  aj^lied  for  admission  as  a  scholar,  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  who  was  settled  in  Lebanon  as  a 
clergyman.  This  young  men  was  Samson  Occum,  who  afier- 
wards  became  more  famous  than  any  other  of  his  tribe,  except,  per- 
haps, the  first  Uncas.  The  case  of  Occum  encouraged  Wheelock 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  an  Indian  school,  to  educate  teacheis 
and  ministers  who  might  be  employed  in  the  conversion  of  their 
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countrymen.  He  began  in  1754  with  two  Delaware  boys,  and  by 
1762  his  scholara  amounted  to  over  twenty.  Mr,  Joshua  Moor 
bequeathed  a  house  for  their  use,  whence  the  insdtulion  took  the 
name  of  "  Moor'a  Indian  Charity  School."  The  Assembly  granted 
a  brief  in  1763,  and  other  donations  were  received  from  the  pious 
and  liberal  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  1770,  the  school  was 
removed  to  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  with  Dartmouth  College,  it  being  thought  thai  an 
Indian  Seminary  would  flourish  better  there  than  in  the  more 
thickly  settled.  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  laws  regarding  the  education  of  the  Indians  remained  on 
our  statute  book  till  1821. 

In  the  revisions  of  the  laws  prepared  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
in  May  1671,  and  approved  in  1672,  the  provisions  of  the  Conuectd- 
cut  coda  of  1650  are  re-enacted,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phrase- 
ology, and  a  substitution  of  the  following  clause  reepectiog  a  county 
grammar  school,  in  place  of  the  provision,  respecting  the  coll^  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  grammar  school  in  towns  having  one  hundred 
families. 

And  it  ii  further  ordered,  tliat  in  every  coant^,  there  bIuU  be  aet  up  and 
kept  a  grainiiur  sohool  for  the  use  of  the  oountj,  the  lamtet  thereof  being  aUa  to 
uutmct  yotitha,  mUt  »K  they  ma;  be  Btted  tor  college. 

There  were  at  this  date  (1672,)  four  counties,  viz.,  Hartford,  Nevr 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield,  all  constituted  as  judicial  districts 
in  1666.  To  ud  these  town  in  carrying  out  the  above  provision  of  the 
school  law,  riz  hundred  acres  of  land  were  t^propriated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  the  same  sessitai,  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns  for- 
ever, "  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit 
of  a  grammar  school  in  said  county  towns,  and  to  no  other  use,  or 
end  whatever." 

In  1677,  at  the  May  seasicm,  the  following  order  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  in  the  law,  title  ktboou,  it  is  oidsred  that  every  eoimty  town  diall 
luep  and  muntain  a  Iftin  •ohool  in  the  uud  town,  which  is  not  (blly  aUoided  to  in 
some  places,  lo  move,  exrate,  and  stjr  np  to  the  altendanoe  (f  so  wholesnne  an 

It  I*  arierei  by  thi*  eaurt,  That  if  sny  «on&9^ '""%  '^"^  negleel  lo  ke^  a 
Idtin  school  aooording  to  order,  there  shall  bo  paid  a  mm  of  ten  pounds  by  the 
■aid  oonn^  towns  lo  the  next  town  in  (hat  oonnty  that  will  engage  and  keep  a 
lUcin  schoid  in  it,  and  so  tea  pcunds  annoally  till  Ihey  ahall  coma  op  to  the  at- 
tendonoe  of  this  order.  The  grand-jury  lo  make  presentment  of  the  breaah  of 
Hub  order  to  the  oounty  court,  of  all  aaah  breachea  as  they  shall  find  after  Sep-  .■ 

Ii  M  oIm  ordered  by  (Am  court,  Where  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  any  town, 
whether  it  be  ootaVf  town  or  othonriM,  which  ihall  be  neoenary  to  the  main- 
taiuing  the  ohsige  of  such  schoola,  it  shall  bo  nuaed  npon  the  inhabitants  by  way 
of  rate,  oioept  any  town  shall  agree  to  soma  other  wiy  to  r^sr  '"■ ~' 
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At  the  aame  smBion,  it  was  ordered,  that  any  town  "  that  shall 
neglect  to  keep  a  school  above  three  montha  in  the  year,  ahall  forfeit 
£ve  pounds  for  every  defect,  which  said  fine  shall  be  paid  toward  tlie 
Latin  school  in  their  county.  All  breaches  of  this  order  to  be  taken 
notice  of  and  presented  by  the  grand-jury  at  every  connty  court. " 

In  the  year  following,  in  answer  to  a  petition, "  the  court  doth  rteom- 
mmd  it  to  the  county  court  of  Fairfield,  to  grant  onto  the  infaabitantfi 
of  Faquanake  so  much  out  of  their  county  revenue  by  customa,  fiues, 
Ac,  so  much  as  their  rates  shall  come  to,  toward  the  nuuntenance  of 
a  grammar  school  at  Fairfield,  and  also  this  court  doth  recommend  it 
lo  the  Bud  court  of  F^Geld,  to  improve  so  moch  of  theii  county 
-  revenues  as  they  can  spare  beddes,  for  the  settlement  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  there." 

Not  content  with  providing  grammar  schools  Id  the  (bur  coun^ 
towns,  the  court  endeavored,  in  1690,  to  make  two  of  these  county 
schools  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  declare  them  free. 
'  Hiw  coiirt  omuidering  the  aearmrj  and  great  adTsntaae  of  good  litontorf, 
ifu  trder  and  appainl  Uuit  there  shall  be  two  good  free  ■onooli  kept  and  nuin- 
tained  id  this  oolmy  for  the  tchoolmg  of  sH  saah  oMldren  »a  ihaU  orane  then 
aA«r  thev  ean  diitiDoUv  read  the  pialter,  to  be  tangbt  reading,  writing,  viUunT- 
lio,  the  Latin  and  Engluh  language"— -the  one  at  Hartford  uid  the  other  at  New 
HaTen — the  masters  whertxif  Bhafl  be  ohoMn  by  the  magintratea  and  mioisten  of 
the  laid  ooontiGa,  and  ihall  be  uupeoted  and  dit^laced  b;  them  if  Ihey  see  ounf — 
each  matter  m  to  receive  aiit;  poundB,  lliirtj  pannda  of  which  is  to  be  paid  osl 
of  the  aoimt;  treaaury,  and  the  other  thirty  out  of  the  schoot  revenue  raven  l>y 
panicnlar  persona  or  to  be  given  for  this  use  so  &r  aa  it  will  extend,  and  the  rot 
lo  be  pud  by  the  reqiective  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

By  the  "  school  revenne  given  by  particnlar  persons"  probably  was 
intended  the  avails  of  the  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  in  his  will  ei- 
ecated  liaich  7,  1667,  and  the  more  extensive  and  special  enjoyment 
of  which  avails  by  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  was  proba- 
cy the  ground  of  impowng  on  them  the  obiigation  of  maintaining 
the  free  schools  of  the  higher  <^aracter  above  ordered.  Aa  these 
schools,  under  many  forms  of  administration  have  been  maintained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  much  of  the  time  as  free,  and  always  as  public 
schools,  and  for  most  of  that  long  period  have  provided  fadlitiea  for  pre- 
paring young  men  for  college,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins, a  brief  nodce  of  ttus  instrument,  and  the  application  of  the 
bequests  will  be  appropriate  in  this  place  as  part  of  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

■DDciTiDiu.  ■a«nim  or  aoiiutoa  Bonni. 

Among  the  fint  settlers  of  Hartford,  distinguished  alike  by  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  administrative  talents,  and  large  publicspirit,  was  Bdward 
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Hopkins.  He  was  born  near  Shrewsbury  Euglond,  in  1600,  was 
educated  in  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  fol- 
lowed mercantile  and  commercial  pnrauita  in  London,  by  vrhicb  he  ao- 
cnmulat«d  a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  early  in  life  a  oonrert 
to  the  religious  doctrines  and  obaerrancee  of  the  Fnritans,  and  in 
1637  embarked  his  ibrtunes  with  a  company  of  personal  friends  of  the 
Bame  &ith,  among  whom  was  bis  bther-in-Inw,  Theophilua  Eaton,  and 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  to  find,  ifnota''refuge  and  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  conaciences,"  at  least  an  opportunity  to  vrorabip  God  m  tbcdr 
own  way,  and  adminuter  their  civil  s&an  "more  according  to  tbe 
rule  of  Hghteoutuess,"  than  was  then  the  bahion  in  the  old  world. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Boston,  where  he  received  many  overtures  to 
settle,  he  joined  the  settlement  at  Hartford,  where  his  character  and 
confidence  in  business  immediately  called  him  to  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afiaiis.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  hie  name 
is  found  among  the  "committee"  at  the  general  court  at  Hartford, 
and  we  can  easily  suppose  that  he  took  part  in  that  assembly  of  1638, 
by  which  the  "  inhabitants  and  residents  of  Hartford,  'Windsor,  and 
Wethersueld,  did  associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  one  Fublic 
State,  or  Commonwealth,"  "  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  profess,"  and 
"  in  dvil  affitira  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  lawa, 
rules,  orders  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,"  not 
by  the  king  and  council — not  even  by  Itoyal  Parliament,  but  by  the 
General  Court,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,"  in  which  "  thx 
Supreme  Power  ot  the  Commohwbatb"  was  declared  to  reside. 
That  constitution,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  republican  and  or- 
ganized democracy, — a  democrat^  in  which  the  people,  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  several  towns  acting  through  repreeentativea  in  a  le^- 
lature,  elected  twice  a  year  by  all  the  inhalntants  thereof — which  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  One  feature  of  that  constitution,  besides  its 
broad  elective  basis,  I  mean  its  federative  character  through  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  several  towns,  is  believed  to  have  su(pi;ested  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature*  of  our  National  Government,  which  gives  it  a 
capadty  of  adaptation  to  the  expanding  wants  c^  constant  accessions 
of  territory  and  population,  witjiout  weakening  the  force  of  the  gen- 
eral government  at  the  extremities.  To  have  had  any  agency  in  estab- 
lishing that  frame-workofgovemment,  should  place  the  names  of  Ludlow, 
Haynes,  Hooker,  and  Hopkins,  into  the  imperishable  keeping  of  history, 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  deputy  governor  under  the  constitution  of  1038,  and 

■  Bpttdi  ot  Mr.  CilbaDD,  to  Ibe  Seul<  of  D.  a,  Fib.  libh,  OB. 
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succeeded  l£r.  Haynea  as  governor  in  1640,  and  sgun  in  1S46, 
1646,  1650,  1662,  and  1654. 

In  the  altenisU  years  he  usuall/  filled  the  office  of  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  was  frequently  chosen  asMstant,  and  also  one  of  the  Con- 
misdonen  of  the  United  Colonies.  In  this  last  capacity,  lie  signed,  in 
behalf  of  Connecticut,  the  articles  of  Confederation  in  1643,  hy  nhich 
the  colonies  of  Uassachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven, 
united  for  fiiture  help  and  strength  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  and  was  president  of  that  body,  when  a 
settlement  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  in  1650.  In  1040,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  from  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  the  post  and  appurtenances  at  Saybrook.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  hardly  a  oommitt«e  rused  on  "  the  fordgn  relations"  of  the 
colony  with  Massachusetts,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Indians,  in  which  he  did 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  with  Got.  Haynes,  CapL  Mason,  Mr. 
"Whiting,  and  Mr.  Wyllys.  Ijke  tlie  other  public  men  of  the  colony, 
in  the  intervals  of  pubUc  duties,  he  was  diUgeutiy  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account 

Governor  Hopkins  went  to  England  in  1653,  on  the  occasion  of  hb 
brother's  death,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  New  England  ;  but  he  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  made  wa^ 
den  of  the  fleet,  (an  office  filled  by  his  brother  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,)  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  member  of  parliament. 
Detained  by  these  new  datics,  he  sent  for  his  family,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  March  or  April,  1658.  By  his  will,  dated  London,  March  T, 
1667,  after  disposing  of  much  of  his  property  in  New  England,  in 
legatees,  and  particularly  to  the  family  of  Bev.  Mr.  Hooker,  his  pastor, 
he  makes  the  following  bequests : 

"  And  the  reaidne  ot  my  estate  there,  ^  Now  E^idand,]  I  do  herel^  giro  and 


JD  dinpocmg  or  it  according  to  the  tme  intent  snd  pnrpcse  of  me  the  said  Etisud 
Hopkins,  wUch  is  to  give  some  enooDragBment  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the 
breeding  np  of  hopeM  yontLs  both  at  the  j^ramnur  school  and  odl^e,  for  tbo 
pnbho  eerrioe  of  the  conntrj  in  fatnre  times." 

"  My  farther  mind  and  will  ii,  that  within  rii  months  sAcr  the  decease  of  my 
wife,  me  hundred  ponodi  be  made  over  into  New  BnslBad,  acocrdine  to  the  >^ 
TJos  of  my  loving  frienda,  Major  Robert  lliomMn  and  Mr.  Francis  WiUoa^by, 
and  ooDTtiyeA  into  the  hands  of  the  tnutees  bdbrementioned  in  farther  praeci- 
lion  of  the  ofores^  pablio  ends,  which,  in  the  simplidty  of  my  hoar^  ar»  for  tha 
npholding  and  promoting  the  kingdtxn  <tf  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ  in  thrae  distant 
puts  of  the  earth." 

As  there  is  a  very  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  language  of 
Got.  Hopkins'  will,  and  particularly  as  to  the  objects  and  places  to 
which  the  bequests  were  to  be  applied,  we  give  below  the  document 
entire  fi^m  ft  copy  in  the  library  of  Y^e  College — it  being  the  io- 
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Btnunent  depcsited  yrith  the  town  court  of  New  H&Ten,  in  1660  by 
Mr.  John  Davenport 


"  The  Boiarelgn  Lord  of  all  oreatam  giving  in  sTiilaat  and  atrong  intimationB, 
of  his  pleanire  to  call  me  out  af  thia  Irsaaitoiy  Itfe  unto  MmMlf, — it  is  tbe  desire 
of  me,  Edward  Hopkins  Eaq.,  to  be  in  rcadiaen  to  attend  bis  ooll  in  whatooeTcr  hour 
he  oomclli,— b>tli  by'  leeviog  my  aoul  in  the  hands  oT  Jesos,  who  only  gives  bolrl- 
neaa  in  that  day,  and  dellTen  from  the  T^rath  to  oome, — and  my  body  to  oomely 
burial,  aocurdicg  lo  the  discretion  of  my  exeonlon  and  OTeneeta, — and  also,  by 
aettjiug  my  smaU  bmily,  if  it  may  Imi  sDOalled,  in  order,  and  in  punmanoe  thereof, 
do  thuB  di^HWe  of  the  estate  the  I^ird  iu  meroy  halb  given  me. 

"  First  mf  will  is,  that  my  just  debUmaylM  Gntpud  out  of  my  entire  estate, 
irbere  the  aaid  debts  shall  lu  found  justly  due,  vii.,  if  any  debts  shall  be  found  to 
be  justly  due  in  New  England,  then  they  be  paid  out  of  my  estate  there.  And 
if  any  shall  appear  to  be  due  here  in  Old  England,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  my 
estate  here. 

"Aalbr  my  estate  in  New  England,  (the  full  aocounlofwbiohlleftcloarin  book 
(here,  and  the  «are  and  inspeotion  whereof  was  committed  to  my  loving  friend, 
Mr.  John  Culbck,)  1  do  in  (bis  manner  disptae  :  Item,  I  do  give  and  beqaealh 
nnlo  the  eldest  child  of  Mn,  Mary  Newton,  wife  to  Mr.  Roger  'Newton  of  Far- 
mmgtan,  and  daushtec  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  deoeased,  Iha  anm  of  £30 ;  aa 
also  the  sum  of  £30  unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  John  CuUick  by  Eliiabelh  his 
present  wife.  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs,  Sarah  'Wilson,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  daughter  of  my  dear  paator,  Mr. 
Hooker,  my  form  at  Farminglon,  with  all  the  hoDsee,  outhouses,  buildlDgs,  Wds, 
&a.,  belonging  thereunto,  to  the  use  of  ber  and  the  b«rs  of  her  body  forerer.  I 
do  also  give  unto  Mrs.  Susan  Hooker,  the  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  all  such 
debts  as  are  due  lo  me  from  ber,  mjon  the  aocoimt  I  left  in  New  Englaud.  And 
the  residue  of  my  estate  there  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  (hther, 
TheophilUB  Eaton,  ^.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  Cullick,  and  Mr.  William 
Goodwin,  in  full  OBuraooe  of  their  liust  and  folthfulness  in  dispodng  of  it  aocord- 
ing  lo  the  true  iolent  and  pnrpose  of  me  the  said  Edward  liopkins,  wbioh  is,  to 
give  some  encouragement  in  these  Ibrragn  planlalioDB  for  the  breeding  up  of  bope- 
ild  youths,  both  at  the  grammar  sobotd  and  college,  for  Iba  public  service  of  the 
OOuQtry  in  future  times.  For  Ibe  estate  the  Lord  bath  given  me  In  ihU  England, 
I  thaa  dispose,  and  my  will  is,  that  £150  per  annum  be  yearly  paid  per  my  exs- 
cntor  to  Mr.  David  Yale,  brother  to  my  dear  distreBsed  wife,  tot  her  oomfbrtable 
maialenanoe,  and  to  bo  disposed  of  per  him  for  her  good,  she  not  being  in  a  oon- 
dilioD  to  manage  it  hereelf  jt  ond  I  do  heartily  entreat  him  to  be  oaretlit  and  ten- 
der over  her;  and  my  will  is,  that  thia  be  pud  quarterly  by  £37.10  each  quarter, 
and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  ^ler  the  death  of  my  said  wife,  and  that 
my  eieoutor  give  good  seourity  for  a  punctual  performance  hereof.  My  will  also 
is,  that  the  £30  given  ma  per  the  will  and  testament  of  my  brother  Henry  Hop- 
kina,  lately  demased,  be  given  to  our  slater  Mrs.  Judith  Eve,  during  her 
natural  life,  and  (hat  it  be  made  up  lo  £50  per  annum  during  her  life.  I  do  give 
to  my  sist^  Mrs.  Margaret  Thomson  the  sum  of  £50,  to  be  paid  ber  within  one 
year  after  my  decease.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Thomson  £800, 
whereof  £400  to  be  paid  within  siiteen  months  after  my  decease,  and  the 
other  £400  witliin  six  months  after  the  death   of  my  wife.    I  do  likewise 

■  rint  utnlMR-  of  FkrnilDfioB. 

t  floramor  Wlolhrop,  sSDiDt,  in  his  JourDsl  of  OuDirsBCSS  In  Hew  Knglandi  under  dais 
of  16M,  mtka  mantUia  of  Mn.  Hopkins  In  the  (bUawIng  IsDfUlfs ; 
"Mr.  Bopklos.  the  (Dvcrnor  of  Bsrtlord  npoa  Connecticut,  unit  Is  BoMon.  and  brouihl 
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Is  bronjbt  ne 
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give  and  beqneath  to  my  nieoe  Katbsiine  "nsaamon,  bat  now  Kubariae  Jonsi, 
(oTcr  ud  ibore  the  portion  of  £300  formerly  pvcn  her,)  £100.  I  do  ■!■>  ^a 
and  beqneatlt  nato  mj  nicma  Eliabetli  and  Pattoiae  Dallgy,  Ulllo  tdt  id  tlM, 
£300,  proridad  thq'  MUnd  Ihe  direetiM)  of  llieir  brother  ot  inirti,  <v  ipch  •■  *re 
capauelogiTelbMnadTioeiii  thedhquae^  tbenwelicaliiiiuiTiBffa.  IraTennlo 
my  brother  Mr.  Darid  Tale,  £300:  to  my  broths  Hr.  llomM  Yale,  £SO0,  and 
tomynstcrMn.  Hannah  Ektoo,  £300.  My  farthw  mind  and  will  is,  that,  inlhtn 
«ii  montha  after  the  deceaie  oT  my  wife,  £500  be  made  over  into  liew  &id«nd, 
aecori'mg  to  the  advioe  ot  my  loiing  friend*  lAtjor  Robert  TbiHiuwn  aod  Mr. 
Frsnois  Willoaghby,  and  conveyed  into  the  handji  <rf'  the  Inuteei  befbrementiaiied, 
in  fiutber  {voaecntioD  of  the  afbrenud  publio  ^d^  wbicb,  in  the  ntnplkity  of  my 
heart,  are  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kiD([dom  i4  the  Lord  Jeatu  Christ 
in  those  parts  of  the  earth.  I  do  further  give  unto  m;  belored  wife  a  bed,  with 
an  the  fumitare  belonging  nnto  it,  (or  liendfto  lie  on,  and  another  for  thee^'ianl 
maid  that  waiu  on  her,  and  £30  in  piste  fot  h«r  preKDt  nH,  besides  coe-third 
port  (^  all  my  houKbold  goods.  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  DsTenport,  Mr.  llieaphi- 
lua  £aton,  Mr.  Cnlliek,  tujb  of  them,  £30,  (o  be  made  over  to  them  into  New 
England  where  they  are  ;  and  my  will  and  pleaenre  ia,  that  £S0  be  pat  into  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  presented  in  my  name  to  my  honored  hiend  Dr.  Wright,  to 
whom  I  owe  more  thui  that,  being  mooh  engaged,  denring  him  to  aooept  it  only 
Sa  a  testimony  (rf' my  respods.  1  do  {pre  unto  my  servant  James  Porter,  £10; 
unto  my  msid  Margaret,  £5  {  unto  my  mud  Mary,  40s.  I  do  giTe  pnto  my  boa- 
ored  and  loving  fhenda  Major  Robert lliamBon  and  Mr.  T^aocis  W  Ulotighby,  £90 
^Meoe,  in  a  piece  of  plale,  as  a  tijcen  of  my  respeoto  unto  them  ;  and  I  do  give 
noto  my  aervant  Thomas  Uaylon,  £30.  I  do  give  mito  my  sister  Yale,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  David  Yale,  £30  ;  maiana  John  LoUo,  a  youth  now  with  my  sister  Eie, 
£30,  to  farther  him  ost  to  be  au  apprentice  to  some  good  trade,  and  £20  more  s( 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  hia  own  liberty,  to  enoonrago  him  to  set  up  hia  trade,  if 
he  eantinne  living  so  fong,  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  DaUey,  master  of 
ana  in  Cambridge,  my  land  and  manor  of  Thultor  in  the  oonn^  of  Enei ;  and, 
lor  the  payment  of  all  debia,  dues  and  l^^ies,  do  give  onto  him  alt  my  permia] 
estate,  and,  by  theae  prtsenta,  renouncing  and  m^ng  void  all  other  wills  and 
teatamcnts,  do  declare^oonstitnte,  and  make  him  my  sole  executes,  and  my  good 
fiienda  Major  Robert  Thomaon  and  Mr.  Francis  Willooghby  overseen,  of  this  mv 
last  win  and  testament.  Signed,  sealed,  deolarcd  and  pnbliahed  by  Ihe  ssid  Edward 
Hopkins,  'Etq.,  at  his  honae  at  Loaioa,  oti  the  Tth  day  (rf  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  lOST,  to  be  bts  last  will  and  testament." 

For  reasons  which  do  not  dwsjs  ^pear  on  the  bee  of  the  tranuc- 
tion,  but  which  iomj  be  gath»^  from  &  knowledge  of  the  relatioos  of 
the  trustees  to  certain  controveieiea  which  then  divided  the  tovn  t4 
Hartford,  and  kept  the  two  colonies  in  a  ferment,  the  General  Court 

of  Connecticut  by  sequestering  the  estate,  and  by  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  all  rents  or  debts,  not  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  selectmen  <^ 
the  several  towne  where  the  property  was  situated  who  were  also  held 
acoouDtable  to  the  Oeneral  Court,  delayed  for  ux  yeara  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  estate.* 
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The  probable  refsou  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Conrt 
was  to  retain  tho  eatate  in  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  ConnecU- 
cut,  according  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  intent  1^  the  donor,  hy  select- 
ing his  trustees  equally  from  these  colonies,  from  his  former  relation 
to  them,  and  his  prenoos  declarations,     AA«r  Mr.  HopUne  departure 

eDlrcd  tberniD[D,aD 

thoiutil'iBKt  bjlbscout  ^illtig  Ibrmfr  n 

ud  thu  lb*  dMW  dua  W  Ok  i^it  HUta  aliiHiiii  M  requnau  ud  fainand  la  la  ptavtot  ttom- 
«a  hi  Hi*  oMia."  TblaonbrpnbaUt  orlflaildl  Ja  IlwbcldialD«hu;taaciiaBe<I  luldat 
BtntoA  In  JniM  1M9,  Is  eompoH  tha  dlfleiUUM  Id  Iha  ehutch  al  Hanawd,  Elder  aa«d<aia 
aod  Ml  (HtiMb  tmperarllf  |i*a  np  tha  itiltB  of  ramortnt  to  Hadler,  bnt  rtamninf  ihalr  In- 
IHil)»Bi  la  lga**jltta ■agaaainllan  waa TsiUTad  br  iha  nUowIni  order  of  iba leiiaAl  ceun 
FM>.  as.  IWt,  "  Wbanai,  than  balti  ban  a  rapaBiig  of  tha  fonnar  rntralot  fild  upon  Iha 
aMaUo('EdwanlH<qikliia,Eaq.,UialdebU(lueIDlhagaul(  mlihllMliksa  Id.  UpanfDnhcr 
conaldlrmtloD,  thi*  couR  ordera  IhU  tha  eaiua  ifbnaaid  twaecurcd  oilhln  cbiicDlDiiT,  tioill 
l)leaaidaalBlalMlaT)D>oilidudUutnT«nuir]'p»Millad,  uid  idinlDlKnUon  (nuntdb/lbk 

Bt  do  nidar  pajaad  Umj  17,  WO,  it  apptan  Ibal  *d  Idtcuoc;  or  itie  Mata  bad  doi  baei 
ItreoeDttd,  whcrcDpoD  tedlTldVkli  DoldlDf  tbv  tatate,  VTid  tha  HiBCtmflii  of  the  Brenl  towDa, 
a  required  10  ■Mkt  prewnlLMinl  Ibaraof  al  111*  ouleaDrt,  as  p*dkIIt  of  £6,  tat  eaoh  dcc- 
= ' ii«<irdarda(«IJaDaB,ll>ei,lh*f -'-— —  ■- 


-    --       mlhtS^egar.       , , 

*■  Hnrlfbn],  Jana  It,  IMl.  CoDCanibi  Hr,  Hopklna'  eatue.  w*  ludinrrlltEn  hariai 
lented  Iba  ordar  af  cooR  to  Oaa.  BUbblDf  tad  iilOi.  Bull,  <l(rirlu  Ibalr  nturo ;  IU< 
neered  aa  foUoiraili  :-41ia[  lb*  iDianarj  on  thlajttper,  waa  a  irn*  liiTgnioiT,  aa  Ikr  n 
koair,  oDlf  blatarm  *i  FUiiilD(ieD  uid  aoB*  irlfln  eiewied,  com*  to  bud  dnce,  ud 
MUkd  BukarMDm  ofUioib 


Haitfenl. 


at  Mr.  Uopkliu 

,.     4BiiHt  land  in  Hinford  ■odWeth 

ohMb  itdmaag  i£4  tor  tVclberaflctd,  Iots  £6i6  fcr  tha  < 

Qa'lUrd  of  October  LWI,  "  Tha  will  ud  1> 


rf  Mr.  {topkio 


court  lejallT  all 
iwva  aiabblDg 


ULmeDtoTEdnidBopklDa.  Eiq.,  btinc 
lemhenllc.    Thla  coon  do  Uk^n  cM? 

il*  Ui  tbe  court  for  Iba  aaoa,  irhcD  called  lEtrunio," 
DaMOD  ilEbb[Df  tad  Llaot.  Bull,  bad  Iht  cbarf  b  of  Got.  Bopklna  tKala  Is  ConnKtlcol,  not 
obIt  b/ upotMnMBI  of  tbaiuinal  courl,  but  bi  >  pr)DT>pp«atni«iilofihalrurteealDSept., 
IKS,  under  aothariiy  fl*an  E7  Hturr  DaSer,  aoU  uecoioi  of  tha  wIU. 

"  Dpcn  B  picpMoon  preaaBltd  Avm  Mr.  OoodwlD,  Id  [ahraDc*  id  tbe  letter  balDOfini  lo 
dito  coloDT.br  fbe  laat  win  of  Mr.  Hopkloa,  ud  wbenaa  tbera  nu  bj  a  writint  a  tender  of 
^WJIathlacoloDroBlof  tlulaatatai  [hlaeonrtdolbdeclarttbUlh^  do  Dot  reject  the  Mo- 
del. And  Ibntaer,  aiB  coortdolh  appolol  M^r  Ibaon,  Mr.  MUIhew  AIItd,  Mr.  WjllTiaDd 
Oipl.  JobD  Taleon,aa  a  SDHunlttaa  to  treat  with  the  tmiMaa  of  Mr,  Hoj^rDa' caate  abou  tb« 
foreaaid  ^lacy,  and  what  (b*  mi^or  part  of  tboaa  thai  meet  do  conclude,  ahallaUDd  a*  ad 
liana  of  that  tntlBeiKaDd  tbe  munuaj  la  10  wriu  aleuar  to  Itaa  Inateea  la  appolBI  tlmeud 
place  of  madlDg."  Ttala  eonuniUea  corTHipaiidcd  with  Mr.  Goodwin  dtalrlng  the  uualetaHi 
appoint  a  lima  and  plaei  ta  naat  irHb  tiM  (WBUDitu*,  •■  la  pin  ■  flul  laaue  id  ths  builuea*  rt- 

KECtlDi  IbelencT."  Thlapropoaitlon  waa  declined,  hot  Mr.  OoodwIcwrllFB  under  due  ot 
b.  M,  IHL^at  the  camnflttaa  ban  ordcrad  :CWI,  la  b*  allawn]  10  Bunfard  on  Uien  cod- 
dltHiM,  (i.)  "That  II  hebrlbem  iBipraTedaccordiDflalbe  mind  of  (hBdanompreaaed  In 
hliwIlL  (il  That  the  coon  do  alao  nna  to  ranwra  «ll  obtmciloua  out  ofnurwar,  (hat 
wemKT  noi  be  dialurtiaili  nor  anj  war  hindered,  from,  by- or  ooder  them,  In  ihtt  mana^- 
uanlctf  Ihoraat  of  Iha  eacataiaacordlBI  to  our  tnnt,  that  aoloTe  aod  peace  may  be  ■ceiled  ud 
(■abllafaed  beiweeo  na.  (3-)  Thatjou  wlUdellver  naback  tbeatleaudcopycnhe  will  aeni 
na  from  EnflaDd,  or  tlm  ■>  traa  copy  of  It  undlt  the  aeala  of  the  colony." 

On  Iha  BlE  of  Oclutwr  1663,  Iba  eaurl  appDlnt  another  coniDiillte  conalitlni  of  Ihn  Oot- 
emor,  (Wlntbrnp.)  Mr.  MalU>ew  AUyo,  Mt.  WjUrt,  and  Capt.  T^lcoU,  to  wngidrr  what  i* 
mtMlo  be  attended  10  In  reforence  to  Mr,  HopklDa' aatala.  "»Dd  raport  Ihalr  UUHKblato  tha 
DMi  Boun."  Thia  committee  alao  correapand  wllb  Mr.  Ooodwl*,  who  In  rtply  elalBWd  Ibal 
Ibe  HiBiF  ahoold  be  retoroed  to  the  tiualeet  who  only  b«a  rlf  bt  to  diapoaa  ihtnof,  with  dut 
aallaftetlon  for  all  daman  that  aball  appear  to  be  done  DDIa  It  alaea  It  wm  laktn  oat  of  uor 
baoda,"  "Iha  which  If  yon  aball  decllnatodo  after  tbe  end  of  March,  tbelcndiyi*  to  ba 
Jildged  iDUUUj,  HKl ««  •hnUfonbwIIb  andeaTor  the  freeliiE  of  th*  eatal*  elaawhert."  Al  It* 
neit  teaaloD,  Mareb  ID.  IG63-4,  the  (eneral  eaart  orderedT  "  ThI*  conn  do  aee  uuae  upoa 
■pod  adf  lea  10  Uit*  oir  Iha  Monaalrtlloii  tbrmerlr  ta)d  upon  the  e«u>  of  Edwaid  HupklD^ 

-■,:.■■■-   ..f  ,1.-  ■■i«-,-rt»,-nl  nniinrll ,-.l-,*   r.f   T*,.     1>    IHU-A    ■>*  Hnri  r  h*  f<ilUi>li<>  nrfUr 


Jia  mannent  aaanoU  andcr  dale  of  Jan,  13.  ICM-fi.  we  Bnd  ih 
noUdoibbavbydntit*  tbalib*  tMite  of  our  honorail  friend  Edward  Unpkiiu, 
nol  be  Dolealed  bT  MqneatuiBf  id  Ui*  bchaU  of  the  country," 
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to  England,  difierenceB  of  opioiott  aa  to  disdpline,  baptiam,  and  ohuroh- 
memberahip  had  grown  up  in  the  church  at  Hartford,  betweeo  (ha 
pastor  Kev.  Samuol  Stone,  and  Mr.  TVHIiam  Ooodwin,  (one  of  the 
troBteea  of  Mr.  HopkiDs'  will,)  the  ruling  elder,  which  in  its  progress 
not  only  lent  the  church  bat  inToWed  all  the  n^hbonng  diurchei, 
and  almost  every  cbnroli  in  the  colony.  At  the  date  of  seqnesteriog 
th«  estate,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  hiis  friends  had  decided  to  withdraw  from 
ths  diurch,  and  from  the  juriadiction  of  ConnecticQt,  which  was  finally 
ooiuummated  by  remoTiQg  to  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1659.  Mr. 
Cnllit^  who  eympathized  with  Ur.  Goodwin,  removed  to  Boston  in 
1668.  Mr.  Davenport  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  "disaf- 
fected party,"  as  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  Mends  were  called.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  trustees  in 
1 000,  to  divide  the  estate  between  Kew  Haven  and  Hadley — ^bnt  in  the 
year  following,  an  offer  was  made  by  them,  through  Mr.  Goodwin,  (^  an 
allowance  of  £350  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  ConnectMut 
upon  tbese  conditions — 1.  "That  it  be  improved  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  donor,  e^iressed  in  his  will.  2.  That  the  court  do  also  engage 
to  remove  all  obetmctiona  out  of  our  way,  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  hindered  in  the  management  of  the  estates  according  to  ont 
trost"  1^6  offer  was  not  accepted — and  the  order  of  sequestration 
was  continued.  In  October,  1003,  Gov.  Winlhrop,  Mr.  Allyn,  Mr. 
Wyllys,  and  Capt  Talcott,  were  i^pranted  by  the  General  Court,  "  to 
coDuder  what  is  meet  to  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins' 
estate  by  him  bequeathed  to  be  improved  kit  the  promoting  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  report  of  tbdr  thoughts  to  the  oonrt"  On  the  1st 
of  February  1004,  in  reply  evidently  to  a  communication  received  from 
Hub  committee,  Mr.  Goodwin  inmsts  on  the  removal,  by  the  court,  of 
all  obstaclea  to  the  legd  settlement  of  the  eetate,  "  the  which  if  you 
diall  decline  to  do  betwixt  this  and  the  end  of  March  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof  this  tendsiy  (of  £850)  is  to  be  judged  a  nullity,  and 
we  diall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere." 
This  determination  of  the  trustees  to  apply  "elsewhere^"  (meaning 
thereby,  the  Eng^h  Court  of  Chanceiy,  or  direct  application  to  the 
'kimt,  fer  power  of  administration  on  the  estate,)  and  oUier  considers- 
tions  were  sufBcient  to  induce  the  General  Court,  at  its  next  session  in 
May  1664,  to  remove  the  restraint. 

On  the  18th  of  Juno  following,  (1664,)  the  surviving"  trustees, 
Bev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and  ib.  WilUam  Goodwin  of    r 

•  O0T«Tioc&toB.<II«llii  MewHwtn,  lunUT  Tth,lMe,  bafcntlM^nthirf  Sot.  Ho);- 
klnawM  known  lo  him.  Kr.CoUlek.  wlu  wufiirHTanl  jmnoBtorthfrnulanu^HKl 
•KroatjortbaealoDr,  rawT«l  to  noMon  la  isn,*addl«d  lba:*«ii(lMSM  ctlmnuji  1*»' 
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Hndle^,  rigned  an  instrument  under  sea],  by  which,  after  allottiug 
£400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar  school 
according  to  the  wilt  of  the  donor,  they  ordered  that  "the  residue  of 
the  estate,  both  that  which  ia  in  Now  England,  and  the  £500  which 
is  to  come  from  Old  England,  when  it  shall  become  due  to  us  after 
Hr.  Hopkins'  decease,  be  all  of  it  equally  divided  between  the  town  of 
New  Haven  and  Hadlfijr,  to  be  in  each  of  these  towns  respectirely 
managed  and  improved  toward  the  erecdng  and  maintainiDg  of  a 
granmuu  school  in  each  of  them,  and  the  management  thereof  to  bo 
in  the  hands  of  onr  assigns."  "  Hie  assigns'*  for  New  Haven,  subject 
to  alleradon  by  the  trustee,  were  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  and 
fer  Hadlej,  Bev.  John  Rnssall,  Jr.,  and  four  others  named,  who  were 
oonslitnled  "  trustees  for  the  ordering  of  the  estate,"  "  in  choodng 
successors,"  with  "  full  power  to  pursue  and  put  in  execution  the  pious 
end  and  intendment  of  the  worthy  donor ;  yet  reserving  to  ourselvea 
while  we  live,  the  full  power  of  a  negative  vote  for  the  hindering  any 
dung  that  may  cross  thiU  end." 

The  language  quoted  in  the  forgoing  account  of  the  distribution 
of  Qov.  Hopkins'  bequest,  is  taken  from  the  ori^nsl  docnments  pre- 
aeryed  at  Hadley,  which  contun  more  than  the  first  instrument,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Goodwin.  We  add  a  literal  transcript  made  by  E.  C 
Berrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  from  the  "  Becords  of  the 
Hopkins'  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,"  of  "  The  agreement 
between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Croodwin  about  dbposing  Mr.  Hop- 
kins his  Leffuy,"  which  is  as  follows : 

'WliOTCMIheWorii''  BdwsidBo^cins^Bsq*.a faitMiUserTBntoftheLcird,«]id 
ovr  worthilvIiaDoand  ffl«td  h«th  in  Ui  WwUl  and  testament  (proved  ■aoordiog 
lo  law  In  qjiif^  and  DetDoiatralion  theratf  made  to  the  Oenerall  Comt  stt 
Bxl^teri  In  I&r  Endand)  ^ven  and  beqnsatlted  bD  liw  estate  in  New  EnfiUad 


ndliMnoieabc 


[•  debts  dure  and 

J<An  Davenpo 

^  and 'WHliam  Goodwin,  aome^me  of  Hartli«d,sinoe  of  BoMon  and  Hsd- 
ley  in  y*  vilooj  at  j*  Himlranti,  toaS^ag  in  thcdie  fallhfalliie^ee]  for  the 
Im[miTem*  of  the  Mune  tor  f*  Bdaoalini  of  joatli  in  good  littertstnie  to  fit  thctu 
tor  the  serrioe  of  Chrirt  in  I1i«m  flbrralgn  parla.  Wee  therefore  j*  mid  John 
"      iport  and  y     " -    -  -  .      ... 

'  the^  Q 

'ethjvii.!   Toy"  „      , 

poondi  of  w*^  UlUa  nume  ihsQ  be  a  part  att  ;*  nine  prioe  stt  w<*  it  was  sold  by 
w  and  the  pay  Beadv  to  l>e  deliTered,  If  there  had  ben  ooe  IntoraplJon,  the  HeRt 
oftbeiOlffiineDohMblB.  and  good*  M  wooro'  Ageota  shan  w»  mett,  provided 
flkat  this  part  lie  Improved  aoocvdlng  to  y*  end*  of  the  Donor,  vH.,  for  the  ereoling 
and  TfaJFltalpipg  tt  a  solioole  at  Hartford.  Provided  liaa  y<  the  Gten"  Coort  att 
Hsrtlbrd  doe  grannt  and  give  onto  us  a  wri^ng  legally  ooniinned,  engaging  y' 
neither  thunaelTca  will,  nor  any  by,  from  of  imder  them  alull  dietorbe  or  hinder 
tNlno'  J>iw»e,  or  EieontiDg  o*  dkpine  of  y*  Reat  of  tbe  ertate.  Whioh  don 
tl^  goift  te  m  111  ReqMcti  valid.  We  doe  aim  derire  and  Reqneet  that  the 
Mduole  bones  may  be  set  npon  v*  home  lot  w<'  wia  lately  in  Uie  oocnpstiaTi  of 
Jereny  Adanu  where  oi  worthy  ffi^nd  did  much  dcMiro  and  endoavo'  y''a 
Nkxde  bonae  might  be  let  Siirlher,  oi  dcaireiay'  themsoogem'  ofy*  ■*  eatole 
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■tt  nartfc«d  may  be  in  y*  handa  cS  Deteoa  Edward  Stebbing  and  Leu'  Hionai 
Bull  and  their  Anigm.  We  doe  fttrther  order  and  appoint  Uie  Beat  of  j*  otita 
of  Ihe  tud  Bdward  Hopkins  Esq.,  (the  debts  bcinf  pud)  to  be  a1]  of  it  eqnillf 
diiided  betweene  (he  knrDca  of  NeHbaren  and  Hadley  to  b«  in  both  thcae  towna 
DUUiBeed  and  Improved  for  the  eroctlnK  and  maintaining  of  a  mhoole,  in  each  of 
thea°  lownei.    And  the  manuem'  tbereoflo  ba  in  the  hands  of  o*  aaagaea. 


Davenport,  and  John  RoshII,  Jim'_  tiCD<.  Sainnel  Smilb,  Andrew  jjomhi  ma 
Peeter  Illlon  of  Hadley,  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin.  Only  provided 
y<  one  hnndred  pounda  ont  of  y'  halfe  of  y*  estate  w***  Hadley  halh,  dull  ba 
given  and  paid  to  Harvard  Coliege  soe  aoone,  sa  wetLs  sud  John  Davenport  and 
Wm.  Goodwin  soe  meet,  and  lobe  ordered  m  we  mo'  — ■gnaa  ahall  jndes  moi* 
condtiaing  lo  the  end  of  y*  Donor. 

Hereunto  aa  to  </  laat  order,  diipoaa  and  Detenninaoon  tonahing  the  Bid 
estate  la  we  have  aat  o*  hands  and  aealea  in  aereralt  inatramentB  befbre  witnesses, 
the  &r  Distanoe  of  o'  habitatot*  and  o'  anfitoeB  for  ■neh  a  Jtsney,  dtaiying  na 
oportnnity  of  a  Jdibt  acting  otherwise  tLait  by  writing,  Therefore  wUb  mBtnal 
(noseEit  ire  Ihna  Dedare  o'  agreemL  I  tbe  a'  Wm.  Qoodwin,  doa  ague,  and 
sesle  this  Inatim'  at  m;  troe  Agreeml,  fix  Mr,  John  Dsveaprat  of  Newhaven. 

The  words  (of  Hadlsy)  betweone  y  25  and  3T  line  were  Interlined  bdiiTO  the 
Bubeoribing  and  iMling.  Wm.  Gosswih  [Seals.] 

Hie  iSA  day  of  ji*  4  raootb,  1SS4. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  recorded. 

The  ium  realized  ont  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  set  oat  to  Nev 
Hatoq  waa  £412,  and  was  by  the  "  town  oonrt,  consisting  of  nine  maga- 
tratea  and  deputies,  and  Uio  ofGcers  of  the  chnroh  at  New  Haven," 
applied  lo  tllie  eapport  of  a  gnunnmr  sdtooL  Mr.  DaTenport  bad 
previomly  expressed  bis  wishes  as  to  the  donation  to  the  General 
Ck>iirt,  in  the  following  communication: 

Th4  Rnertnd  Mr.  John  DavenpoTC*  Tsaignatim  ef  Omitram-  Hopkinr'  ima- 

titm  (a  the  gtatnd  etmrt  of  Nea  Hacen,  May  4tA,  IBBO. 

Qood  felii  firastnniqne  «t  1 

On  the  4th  day  of  the  Ibnrth  month,  1660,  John  Deveupul,  psMor  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ  at  New  Haven,  [oesented  to  the  honorable  gelieral  cooit  at  New 
Haven,  as  foOoweth ; 

MlHOaiHDClI, 

I.  That,  sondrv  years  past,  it  was  condoded  t^  the  said  seneral  court,  that  s 
mnall  college,  sach  ai  the  day  of  small  things  wiQ  pemiit,  shoDld  be  settled  in  New 
Haven,  for  the  edocation  of  yonth  in  good  Uteratnre,  to  fit  them  fisr  public  ma- 
vices,  in  ohnrchand  oommonweslth,  as  it  will  appear  m  the  pnbho  records. 

n.  Hereupon,  the  said  John  Davenport,  wrote  onto  onr  honcred  friend  Ed- 
ward Eojdcins,  Ejsq.,  then  living  in  London,  the  reanlt  of  those  ccmaultatiDQB.  In 
answer  wherennto,  the  said  Edward  Hopbna  wrote  nolo  the  said  John  Daven- 
port, a  letter,  dated  the  SOthof  the  aeooad  mtmlh,  called  April,  1S56,  beginning 
widi  these  words, 
Most  Dxim  Sib, 

TTie  long  continued  Teiq>ectB  I  bave  reouved  from  yoo,  but  espedally,  the 
speaking  tf  the  Lord  to  my  heart,  by  yoo,  have  put  me  under  deep  obligatians 
to  love  and  a  retnm  of  tbimks  b^ond  what  I  have  or  can  •ipress,  &M.  Hen 
after  other  passages  (which  b«ng  secreta  hisder  me  from  shewii^  his  lettcn)  be 
added  a  declaration  of  his  pnrpeee  in  referenoe  lo  the  edl^e  abpot  whidi  I  wnits 
imto  him,  That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  those  parts,  I  ever  deained, 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  for  the  tortheranoo  oF  the  woric  cf  Christ  in  those  ends  e( 
the  earth,  and  if  I  nnderstand  that  a  college  is  b^on  and  like  lo  be  carried  oo,  at 
New  Haven,  for  the  good  of  posterity,  1  shall  give  some  enoooragcment  therennto. 
The^  are  the  very  words  of  his  letter.     But, 

m.  Before  Mr,  Hopkios  oonld  retutn  an  answer  to  my  nert  letter  it  ideMsd 
Qod  lo  finish  his  days  in  this  worid  :  'nierdbre,  by  his  last  wUl  snd  leslanielt 
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coxxoN  acnooLs  is  cokSecticut.  8J|[ 

(m  the  eopj  tliereaf  tnuncribod  mid  attested,  by  Mr.  ITiomu  Talc,  doth  Aew) 
ie  eommitted  the  wbele  tnut  of  dbponng  bis  estato  in  these  (.tnintriee  (nFter  some 
Mnonol  l^noie*  vers  paid  out)  onto  the  publie  agea  mentioocd,  and  bcqiiuithe<l 
u  to  our  late  bKrared  gorenior,  "Dieopbiliu  Estcm,  Ski.,  his  fsther-in-Iaw,  and  to 
the  akmmid  Jdm  DnvMort,  and  joined  «itb  them,  Id  the  Hams  tnut,  captain 
John  Culliok,  and  Mf .  Inlliun  Chmdwin. 

IV.  bhanngpleand  the  moat  hl^  to  afflict  thit  colony  frestly  by  taking  from 
it  to  himaal^oBTGniner  erer-honored  garemor,  Hr.  Eaton,  die  ■orvlniiglniateta 
and  lagalaaa  met  togatiier,  to  eoorider  what  ooorae  thn  ahoold  take  tor  the  di>- 
4^1^  of  their  tRMI,  Mkd  amedthu  aoeh  ttf  them  ibonfd  hare  an  tnTcmtoiy  of  the 
■ioreMid  teMator's  eMate  in  New  England,  in  hooeea,  end  sDoda,  and  Itinda,  (whioh 
wen  ^iMd  by  amne  hi  HartJMd  intnoed  bj  eaplaW  CiMt  aad  Mr.  Goodwin) 


trattt'  hand  will  show. 

V.  Afterwards,  at  another  meeting  of  &e  sud  traeteea,  they  cooridering  that 
I^  the  will  of  the  dead,  they  ars  Joined  ttf^ther  in  one  oommon  trust,  agreed  to 
aet  together,  with  matnal  consent,  in  perfonnancc  thonnf ;  and  oonsiderliig,  that 
by  the  will  of  the  t«talor,  two  of  New  Haien  were  joined  with  two  of  H^tibrd, 
Md  liuU  Mr,  Hopkins  had  deolsied  bis  pnrpoae  to  Ihrther  the  colle|re  intended  at 
New  HaTen,  they  agreed  that  one  half  of  that  estate  which  ahonld  be  gathered 
hi,  aboold  be  paid  nnto  Hr.  Daroiport  fcr  New  Haven,  tiie  other  half  to  oq>twn 
CaHiek  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  to  be  infrared  for  the  naea  and  ends  fiH«  noted  where 
tli^  ahoold  haTOpower  to  peTform  their  tmat,  wldeh,  beeaaae  they  wonld  not  ex- 
pert to  hare  at  HvUbrd,  they  ooDdaded  it  would  be  best  done  by  them  m  that 
naw  ^antation  onto  «4iieh  sundry  of  Hartferd  were  to  remove,  and  were  now 
gone;  ys(  they  ^reed  tlut  ool  of  the  whole  lOOI.  ihradd  be  given  to  the  «)dege 
atOaad)iidge.intheB^)  the  estate  being  10001.  as  eaptahi  Cnllick  belieTedil 
wonld  be,  whldi  we  now  sea  eame  to  don^  by  reaam  of  the  seqnesliatiolia  lud 
^wn  that  eatate,  and  still  omtinned  by  the  general  ooatt  at  Ilartlbrd,  whereupon 


tL  eomnutted  to  them,  and  to  lh«  great  ei 


VL  Hie  Mid  jidin  DaTenpoit  aoqa^ntod  die  oOer  two  trwteea  with  his  por- 
pjoe,  to  interest  the  hoooted  magiaOatea  and  elden  of  thja  otriony  hi  the  diqioaal 
of  that  part  of  the  eatate,  that  was  by  their  agreement  to  be  paid  thereunto,  fbr 
the  momoring  tha  eidl^e  work  in  a  gradual  way,  Ibr  the  edaootion  of  yootk  in 
good  literatnre,  ao  br  as  be  might,  inlh  reaerring  in  himself,  the  power  oom' 
.  nUIIod  to  him  t>r  tbe  Aoharge  of  hk  tmst :  they  ratneuted  Ihereanto.  Acoord- 
iigly  on  die  deotiMi  day,  it  being  the  30th  day  of  the  third  mooth,  he  delivered 
np  into  the  huds  of  Ae  honored  goremor  and  magistTBtM  the  writings  that  000- 
esm  thiabBniNss;  (tix.  the  owyof  Mr.  Hopkins  his  lest  will  and  testament,  and 
the  inTOBtrar  of  hia  estate  fn  New  En^and,  and  the  appraisement  of  his  goods, 
'  ''  '      id  by  the  mrriTing  tnM«es  Inc  their  attomlea,  and  some  let- 


maelf,)  adding  also  hia  deeire  <rf  some  par- 
rtMtUioweth: 


llonlars  br  the  welt  performing  the  tnut  ai 
1.  He  dedreth  of  New  Haven  town, 
Art,  lltat  the  rait  of  the  oyster  shell  Sdd,  (bnnerty  aeparated  and  reserved 
far  the  see  and  benefit  of  a  college,  bo  p^  from  this  time  forward,  towards  the 
laalhiH  iif  aorae  alook  for  disbarsonenta  of  necessary  ohaigea  towards  the  college 
tin  it  be  aet  np,  and  afterwacda  to  oontume  for  a  yearly  rent  as  bekm^g  to  il, 
nnder  the  name  and  title  of  collie  land. 

SMConilf,  Hut  If  no  plaoe  oan  be  finmd  more  oonvenient,  Mn.  Etdred'a  kt  be 
gtrea  tbr  the  ue  of  the  eoUege,  and  of  the  aolony  grammar  aohool,  if  It  be  in  thia 
ejae  onhr  for  the  ooDege. 

'  "     lliat  parents  will  ke^  such  of  their  sons  oonalantly  to  learning  in 
,  wkam  thqr  intend  to  trsin  up  for  pnblio  servioeablanflK,  and  that  all 
may  learn,  at  leort,  to  write,  and  cast  np  acoomta  oompetently,  and 
'  '    "^  e  I^tin  tongue. 

settle  401.  per  annnm,  for  a  oomrooo  School,  and 

Is  the  boiiding  or  baying  of  a  sahotd  honse  and 

ia  town,  seeing  therein  this  towninll  be  freed  from  the  charges  which 
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9^8  OOHUON  8CHOOIA  IK  COMKXCIICUT. 

Uiey  hnre  been  at  hltli«rlo  to  miinltin  »  town  nliod,  the;  wdvld  conaideT  whit 
(art  ot  their  rurmer  bbIrtt  ma;  be  atitl  continoed  Tor  {Man  nppUa  lowaidi  a 
itook  for  neoeaan  eipeiuea  aboat  the  oolite  or  aohod. 

3.  He  humbly  deaireth  the  htmotod  general  oonrt  of  the  otdcoij  of  Kew  BaroL 

Firit,  TbiA  the  401.  per  annnm  fonnerl;  agreed  apon,  to  be  paid  by  the  aeteTal 
pluDtatioDa,  (or  a  ctsnmon  grammar  aohuid,  be  now  aettled  in  one  of  the  plsata- 
tiona  whieb  they  ahall  jndgs  GUest,  and  that  a  aohoolmaater  nta;  forthwith  b« 
provided  to  teach  the  three  Ungnagea,  lAiin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  ao  far  ai  >h«II 
be  neoeaaaiy  to  prepare  them  tor  the  ooHege,  ud  that  If  it  can  be  aooomplialwd, 
tiMt  ineh  a  ■oboolmaatar  be  aettled  by  the  eod  cf  tU*  ituniuec,  or  the  bwnning 
cl  winter.    The  paymenta  froiii  the  aevenl  planUtiona  m^  begin  from  thu  lime. 

Stantdty,  Hat  ^  the  oonunoa  adiool  be  aettled  in  thii  town,  the  baonnJ  gor- 
fimor,  magiatMtea,  eldera,  and  depntic^  would  aolanmly  and  logetber  riait  the 
gnunmar  school  once  every  year,  at  the  oonrt  lor  elecdona,  to  examine  tha 
Bcholon'  prafioiency  in  learning. 

TAirdly,  Tliat  for  the  paynrentg  to  be  made  by  the  plai^tiona,  for  the  aobool, 
or  ont  of  Air,  UopliinB'  eatole,  towards  the  oollege,  one  bo  ohoaen  by  thenwelvea, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  ateward,  or  receiver,  for  the  aeliool  and  college,  to 
whcsn  auoh  paymenta  nuy  lie  made,  with  Ihll  power  given  him  by  the  oonrt  to 
demand  what  ia  doe,  and  to  pmeonte  in  osae  li  neglect,  and  to  give  acqaiHuiGea 
in  case  ol  doe  paymenta  received,  and  to  give  hia  aceonnt  y^ariy  to  the  coart,  and 
to  diqwaa  of  what  he  reoeivelh  in  anah  provieima  aacan  not  be  well  kept,  in  the 
beat  way  ka  the  afor«B)d  uaea  aooording  to  sdvioe. 

Fvurlkly,  That  nnlo  that  end  a  oommittee  of  church  membera  be  dnen  to 
meet  tt^ther  and  oonsnll  and  adviae,  in  emergent  di£Gcnlt  caiea,  that  may  tai- 
cam  tha  arhool  or  oollege,  and  wUuh  can  not  bo  well  delayed  till  the  meetiiig  of 


the jreneral  ooort,  the  govanior  being  alwaya  the  cbisf  ot  that  u 

^fthly,  The  aaid  Joho  Davenport  deairetb,  that  while  it  may  pieaes  uuo  w 
eontinne  his  tilsj  and  abode  in  this  plaoe,  {to  the  end  that  be  may  the  better  per- 
form hia  tmat,)  in  reference  ki  the  college,  that  he  be  alwaya  oounlted  in  difBcolt 
eaaea,  and  have  die  power  of  a  nwstive  vote,  to  hinder  any  thing  (rom  boi^ 
acted  which  he  shall  prove  by  good  reaacai  to  be  prejndioial  to  the  bus  illl«Dd- 
ment  of  the  teatator,  and  to  the  tme  end  of  this  work. 

Sixthly,  That  certain  orders  be  apeediiy  made  for  the  aidiool,  and  when  Ibe 
oollege  B^l  proceed,  for  it  alao ;  that  the  edncstion  of  youth  may  be  oanied  <m 
anitably  to  Caaiar'a  enda,  by  the  oonnael  of  the  leaehing  eldan  in  Ihia  ookmy : 
and  that  what  they  shall  oonclude  with  oooeent,  being  e^qiroved  by  the  l^mored 
maffiatratefl.  be  ratified  by  the  general  conrt, 

StBCBthty,  Becsuae  it  is  requisite  that  the  writinga  which  coDOem  Mr.  Hopkina 
hia  estate  be  safely  kept ;  in  order  thereunto,  the  said  John  Davenport  desireth  that 
a  oonvenient  cheat  be  made,  with  two  looka  and  two  keya,  and  be  idaoed  in  the 
honae  of  the  Bovemor,  or  of  the  steward,  in  some  mfe  rocan,  till  a  mors  pahlio 
idace  (at  a  Horary  or  the  like)  may  be  prepared ;  and  that  one  key  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  the  oQier  in  the  steward's  handa.  That  in  this  cheat  aO 
the  writings  now  delivered  by  him  to  the  magistratca  may  be  kept ;  and  all  other 
tnlli,  bonds,  acquittances,  orders,  or  wbalsoever  writings  that  may  conoeni  this 
badness  be  put  and  kept  there ;  and  that  some  plaoe  may  be  aajeed  on  whne 
the  Blowiird  or  reoeiver  may  Uy  np  such  provision  as  may  be  paid  m,  till  they  ma; 
be  dispoaed  of  for  [he  good  rf  the  school  or  oollege. 

Bighlhly,  Because  our  sight  is  narrow  and  weak,  in  viewing  and  diseeniing 
the  oompaaa  of  thinga  that  are  before  ua,  much  more  in  foreseeing  futore  oontin- 
gendea,  he  fiirthcr  craveth  liberty  for  himself  and  other  elden  cJ  this  oiJony,  to 
propoond  to  the  honored  govemor  and  ma^^nratea  what  hereafter  m^  be  famd 
to  be  oiHidDeible  to  the  well  oarryins  on  of  thia  trttst,  aooording  to  tlw  enda  pro- 
poaed,  and  that  such  proponls  may  be  added  unto  thtse,  nnder  the  name  andlille 
of  nsiniL  ADDmoniu  ;  and  coniirmed  by  the  general  oonrt. 

Laitly,  Ha  hopeth  he  shall  not  need  lo  odd,  what  he  eiproaed  bj  woii  of 
mouth,  that  the  honored  genera]  oourt  will  not  sufier  this  gift  to  be  lost  tnan  the 
oolony,  but  as  it  becometh  fathers  of  the  oommonWMlth,  will  nee  all  good  endeav- 
ors to  get  it  into  their  hands,  and  toaaaertthrar  right  in  !t  for  (he  oommon  good ; 
that  posterity  may  reap  the  good  IVoit  of  their  labors,  and  wisdom,  and  bithfnl- 
neas ;  and  that  Judb  CBaiar  may  have  the  aervioe  and  honor  of  snch  prorlriaa 
■DBd«  for  hia  people:  in  whom  I  reat  JonH  DavunoBT. 
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COHHOH  BGBOOU  IN  CONNBCnCDT.  gf  (( 

Hiia  document  while  itshowB  die.  deep  oonnddon  entertained  bj 
die  author,  of  the  value  of  general  intelligence,  especially  in  the  view 
of  the  Bnbject  entertained  hj  bim,  in  common  with  all  the  prominent 
men  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  as  the  means  of  diffua- 
ing  Bonnd  religious  inslrucdon,  also  evincea  his  broad  and  libera!  views 
M  to  tlie  constituent  features  of  a  ajstcm  of  public  education  for  the 
ooloDj,  viz. :  common  town  schoola,  elementary  and  high,  "  that  all 
tbdr  sona  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write  and  caat  up  acconots  compe- 
tently, and  may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue,"  a  county 
common  grammar  school  for  such  of  their  sons,  "  whom  they  intend 
to  train  np  to  public  serviceableness,"  a  town  or  county  hbrarj,  and 
a  college  for  the  colcmy.  The  views  presented  in  this  document,  in 
respect  to  the  grammar  school,  were  reiterated  before  a  town  meeting, 
held  February  7th,  1667. 

"  Mr.  John  Darenport,  aenior,  csme  into  the  meeting,  and  deiired  lo  speak 
■omethiag  oonceming  ths  tctioal ;  and  first  propounded  totLe  Iowd,  whelber  they 
woald  nnd  their  oh&ren  (o  the  pohool,  to  ba  taagbt  fbr  the  fH6ag  them  for  the 
tervioe  of  God,  in  ohsrch  and  oomnioDweallb.  If  ihey  vonld,  then,  he  mid,  (bit 
the  grant  of  that  part  <^  Mr.  Hopkins  his  eatste,  ronnerl)'  made  to  thia  town, 
■taada  good  ;  bnt  it  not,  then  it  is  void  ;  beeauae  it  attsina  not  Qic  end  ml  the 
donor.  Therefiwe,  he  desired  they  would  eipreaa  IhemiclTce.  Upon  wbich 
Soger  jUling  dedared  hia  pnrpoee  of  bringiDg  up  one  of  his  son*  to  learning ; 
oIki  Henry  Qlover  one  of  Mr.  WiQiatn  Roawll's,  John  Winilon,  Mr.  Uodahon, 
Thomas  Irowbridge,  David  Atwater,  Thomag  Mwka  [Mix] ;  and  Mz.  Augur  lud 
that  he  intended  to  send  (br  a  kiniunan  from  England.  Mr.  Samnel  Street  de- 
clared, that  there  were  ^ght  at  present  ia  Latin,  and  three  mora  wonid  oome  In 
samiaer,  and  two  more  befura  aeit  winti^r.  Upon  which  Mr.  DareDport  seemed 
to  be  natisfled  ;  bat  yet  declared,  that  he  mnst  alicaji  reacrre  a  negative  Toloe, 
that  nothing  bo  done  oontrsry  to  the  tne  intent  of  the  donor,  and  it  [the  donation] 
be  improT^  only  lor  Ihst  use,  and  Ibefefbre,  while  it  oan  be  so  improTad  here,  it 
■liall  be  settled  here.  Bat  if.  Nev  Haven  will  neglect  their  own  good  herein,  he 
must  improve  it  otherwise,  anto  that  end  it  ma;  answer  the  will  of  the  dead," 

The  declarations  thus  made  meant  something.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College  from  1660  to  1700,  when  the  population  of 
the  colony  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  as  many  as  one  in  thirty  were 
from  the  town  of  New  Haren,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of 
many  of  the  townsmen,  who  responded  in  the  afBrmative  to  Mr. 
Davenport's  appeal — and  these  graduates  became  clerjrymen,  teach- 
ers, magistrates,  and  useful  and  influential  citizens.  The  Hopkins' 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  haa  been  maintained  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  not  as  a  common  town  school  for  mere  elementary  ihstmc- 
tion,  nor  yet  as  a  local  school,  bnt  as  a  classical  school  open  alike  to 
pupils  from  beyond,  as  well  as  from  witlun  the  limits  of  New  Haven, 
and  as  such,  has  helped  to  train  up  "  many  hopeful  youths  in  a  way 
of  learning  for  the  public  service  of  the  conntry." 

l^e  Hopkins  fund  at  this  time  [185!!]  consists  of  a  valuable  lot  on 
which  the  school  house  stands,  a  building  lot  in  Grove  street,  valued 
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080  comioK  scHoou  in  cDtmscncrr. 

Kt  t2,000,  and  bulk  stock  valued  at  t2,S00.     The  fiind  Biutained  a 
loBB  of  tfi,000  by  the  Mare  of  the  Eagle  Bank  in  1823. 

The  amouDt  received  by  the  town  of  Hartford*  waa  immediately  im- 
prored,  and  the  avails  applied  for  at  least  forty  yean  in  maintaining, 
vith  the  aid  of  the  annual  town  grant,  a  **  A'ee  grammar  school"  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Caleb  Watson  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in 
addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  By  degrees  the  school 
came  to  be  regarded,  not  as  county  school,  or  a  high  school,  but  as 
the  main  rehanoa  of  the  town  for  the  education  of  all  its  children,  old 
and  yonng,  and  thus  its  character  as  a  public  grammar,  or  Latin 
school,  was  well  nigh  lost  In  this  "declining  Btate"  of  the  school,  a 
ttlvet  tehool  was  established  in  1764,  to  meet  the  higher  educational 
wants  of  the  community  by  thirty  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  fami- 
li«a.  This  movement  was  at  onoe  the  evident^  of  the  low  state  of  the 
pnblic  schools,  and  but  for  a  disastrous  acddent  in  1766,  (by  which 
the  house  built  for  its  acoommodatjon  was  destroyed,  causing  Uie 
death  of  some  ten  or  twelve  citiiens,)  would  have  helped  to  sink  the 
public  schools  still  lower,  by  withdrawing  the  children,  and  the  paren- 
tal and  pecuniary  iDt«rest  of  those  bmiliea,  who  in  every  commanity 
provide  most  liberally  for  education.  The  select  school  on  the  scale 
proposed  waa  postponed,  and  an  efibrt  waa  made  in  1769,  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  number  and  efGciency  of  the  common  schools, 
and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  p«mmar  school.  But  the  town 
had  relied  too  long  on  the  aid  of  educational  ftinds,  to  enter  at  once 
and  vigorously  on  a  course  of  school  improvement  New  school 
houses  in  the  several  diatricta  were  built  only  after  mnch  delay,  and 
angry  controversies  as  to  location,  plans,  and  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion; and  BO  much  of  a  bone  of  contention  waa  the  Hopkins  fund,  that 
at  last  on  application  of  the  town,  throng  a  committee  consisting  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  and  Ephraim  Root,  Esq.,  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1798,  incorporated  Hon.  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Wadsworth,  Rev.  Natban  Strong,  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  Rev. 
Abel  Flint,  John  Trumbull,  and  Thomas  Y.   Seymour,  Esqrs.,  all  of 
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Hartford,  by  the  nama  of  "  TkeTrusttet  of  ike  Grammar  School  in  tlw. 
Town  of  Hartford"  and  to  have  perpetnal  Buccession,  and  resolved 
that  "  the  grammar  school  in  swd  town  of  Hartford,  be,  and  the  saina 
ie  hereby  conslitated,  and  appropriated  aocording  to  the  origina]  intent 
of  the  donor,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  nsefhl  langnages ;  of  the  grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  of  geography,  nav^ation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  and 
other  similar  stndiea  preparatory  to  an  education  at  the  university  or 
a  life  of  active  employment"  Under  tlte  management  of  these  tnis- 
tees,  the  funds  were  increased  and  the  school  was  taught  from  time  to 
time  for  forty  yeara,  by  some  of  the  best  sohtdarB  among  the  giaduatea 
of  Yale  College,  and  the  charge  for  tnilioD  was  merely  nominal.  In 
1626,  the  plan  of  the  school  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  studies,  and  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  to  meet  the  higher 
educational  vants  in  the  English  as  well  as  classical  studies  of  the 
community  and  the  age.  The  plan  involved  a  large  expense  for  build- 
ing which  diminisfaed  the  annual  ineome  of  the  fiind  and  increased 
the  rates  of  tuition,  and  did  not  meet  in  all  reepecte  the  public  wants, 
while  it  endangered  the  peculiar  character  of  tiie  iostitutton  as  a 
classical  school.  In  18S8,  a  movement  was  commenced  in  the  first 
school  society  in  favor  of  a  free  public  high  school,  which  was  con- 
summated in  1847,  by  a  vote  of  a  large  majority  of  one  of  the  Iw^teat 
pnbUc  meetings  ever  held  in  the  society,  to  establish  such  a  school ; 
and  tl2,000  were  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bmlding. 
On  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  of  the  high  school, 
by  which  a  classical  school  is  maintained  under  the  charge  of  a 
teacher  paid  oat  of  the  avails  of  Uie  fonds  of  the  grammar  school. 
His  t«acher  is  independent  in  his  own  school.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, with  Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hopkins'  grflmmar  school,  the 
institution,  while  it  affords  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  be- 
longing to  the  Pirst  School  Society  of  Hartford  the  privileges  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  a  preparatory  truning  for  college  and 
business,  is  also  conducted  bo  as  to  answer  "  the  true  intent  and  pur- 
pose" of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  being  open  to  young  men  from  abroad. 

The  Hopkins' Grammar  School  Fund  at  Hartford,  amounted,  in  18S7. 
to  130,000,  securely  and  profitably  invested,  and  yielded  in  that  year 
an  income  of  tl,600. 

The  portion  of  the  bequeet  as^gned  to  Hadley,  was,  by  an  arrange- 
Dent  proposed  by  Ur.  Goodwin  and  adopted  by  the  town  in  1669, 
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commiU«d  to  five  trnsteeft,  with  power  of  filling  Tkcandw,  wbo  eeUb- 
luhed  a  echoul  under  the  name  of  the  Hopkins'  school,  which,  with 
the  w(l  of  the  donatJons  from  individuals  and  the  town,  has  been  oon- 
tinued  from  tliat  time  to  thia  aa  a  grammar  school,  or  academy,  under 
a  teacher  capable  of  fitting  young  penons  for  college,  and  frequented 
by  pupils  from  other  towns  than  Hadley.  In  1816,  the  trustees  on 
application  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  town  unit«d,  were  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins'  Academy.  It 
appears  from  the  report*  of  a  case,  "  The  iahaUtanta  of  Hadley 
versiu  the  Hopkins*  Academy,"  argued  and  determined  in  the  Su- 
preme Judidal  Court  of  Massachnsetts,  at  the  September  torm,  1833, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  at  various  limea,  and  particulariy 
in  instituting  this  suit,  endeavored  to  convert  this  grammar  school,  or 
academy,  into  an  exclusively  local  school.  But  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
in  rendering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  held  that,  while  in  point  of 
fiict,  the  school  has  enured  principally  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  l^al  estate  in  the  property  given  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  did  not  by 
his  will,  and  the  instrument  made  by  hb  trustees  in  1666,  vest  in  the 
town  of  Hadley ;  and  that  the  devise  was  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  common  town  school,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  but  was  deMgned  for  the  encouragement  o! 
all  persons  in  that  (then)  newly  settled  part  of  the  countty,  who 
should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  school 
adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the  unireruty ;  and  that  sub- 
sequent donations  to  trustees  created  for  a  particnlar  trust,  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  principal  donation. 

By  the  allottment  of  the  trustees  of  Gov.  Hopkins'  will,  the  sum  of 
£100  was  paid  to  the  college  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  Nev  England 
Mtote,  and  in  1T14,  the  college  came  into  possession  of  £800  out  of 
the  estate  in  England,  that  sum  being  the  £500,  devised  to  be  paid 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  "  the  trustees  beforementioned"  "  in 
full  assurance  of  their  tnist  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  purpose"  of  the  testator,  and  the  interest 
which  had  accrued  from  the  time  it  was  due,  which  was  six  months 
after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  lOftO. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1699,  having  sunived 
her  husband  forty-one  years,  and  out  lived  all  the  original  trustees  of 
the  New  England  estate,  as  well  as  the  executor  and  residuary 
legatee  of  the  estate  in  England.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  this 
residuuy  legatee,  a  suit  in  chancery  was  commenced  against  his  exe 
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cutor.  Ktber  for  w&nt  of  applicatioii  hy  ih%  "  asugna,"  Damdd  by 
Mr.  Davenport  and  Goodwin  1 664,  in  behalf  of  the  gnunmar  aohool  at 
Nev  Haven  and  Hadlej,  for  whose  support  the  above  legacy  was 
equally  divided,  or  lor  some  other  reason  which  I  have  no  way  of  de- 
termining at  this  tame,  a  decree  in  chancery  was  given  by  Sir  ffimoQ 
Uarconrt,  Lord  Keeper,  in  1712,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  legacy 
and  interest  from  the  death  of  Mre.  Hopkins,  was  p^d  to  Grovamor 
Dudley,  and  twenty  more  of  the  principal  perstuis,  dvil  and  ecclesias- 
tical of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Har- 
vard Coll^;e  and  the  Grammar  School  at  Cambridge.  By  the  decree 
in  chancery,  the  money  was  to  be  invested  !□  the  purchase  of  land, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  purchase  of  a  In^e  tract  from  the 
Natick  Indians,  mostly  situated  in  the  present  town  of  HopUngton, 
so-called  to  keep  in  diuly  and  living  remembrance  the  name  of  Hop- 
kins,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  the  benefactors  ot  New 
Enghind.  The  Hopkins'  Fund  at  Cambridge  in  1853,  amounted  to 
$34,833.49,  and  the  income  for  the  year  ending  May,  1659,  was 
$1,992.62. 

The  name  of  Hopkins  is  held  in  deservedly  high  esteem  at  Cam- 
bridge. President  Quincy,  in  his  "  History  of  Harvard  University," 
after  mentiooing  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Malhew  Holworthy  and  Wil- 
liam Stonghlon,  adds — "  Next  in  order  of  lime,  the  noble  beneficeuce 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  stands  in  bold  relief;  exceeded  by  that  of  none 
of  his  contemporaries  in  original  value,  (the  above  named  benebcton 
alone  excepted ;}  and,  at  the  present  day,  greatly  surpassing  these  of 
both,  in  amount  and  efficiency.  Few,  if  any  of  the  early  emigrants  to 
New  England,  have  left  s  name  surrounded  by  a  purer  or  more  nn- 
fiiding  luster.  In  the  parent  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Colony,  his  tal- 
ents and  virtues  received  the  reward  of  place,  preferment,  and 
authority.  •  •  •  His  spirit  was  not  only  active,  but  elastic; 
since  it  seems  n«ther  to  have  been  subdued  by  a  grievous  pulmonaiy 
affecUon,  which  pursued  him  during  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  ;  nor  yet  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  severest 
of  all  domestic  afflicdoo,  the  irrecoverable  derangement  of  a  wife,  who 
before  her  bereavement  of  reason,  was  distinguished  for  her  virtues, 
her  intelligence,  and  accomplbbments.  His  last  will  is  an  interesting 
monument  of  private  friendship  and  public  spirit,  and  justifies  the  uni- 
versal language  of  his  oontemporariea,  who  in  euh^zing  his  character, 
never  fail  to  celebrate  his  possession  of  those  qualities,  which  make  &' 
man  beloved.  To  numerous  friends  and  domestics  he  bequeathed 
legacies  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  institutions  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and  charity,  one 
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tlionaand  pounds  Bterling.  For  the  advancemeot  ot  the  tame  noble 
objects  ia  Maasachuaetts,  the  bequeet  of  five  hundred  pouotU  vested 
ia  trnsteee,  was  destined  to  find  ita  sphere  of  usefulneBs  in  Harvard 
College,  or  its  vicinity.  jUter  an  increaung  flow  of  annual  benefit* 
fer  more  than  a  century,  his  bounty  dow  exists  on  a  foundation  of 
productive  and  well  secured  capital,  Bmounting  to  [over]  thirty  thon- 
saud  dollars.  Thus  did  his  Icily  and  intellectual  spirit  devise  and 
distribute  blessings  in  his  own  age,  and  by  his  wisdom,  prepare  and 
make  them  perpetual  for  Buceeeding  times." 

The  above  paragraph,  eminently  just  and  eloquent  in  its  eatiinBte  of 
Gov.  Hopkins'  character  and  beneficence,  puts  a  construction  on  his 
will,  which  we  can  find  ikothing  in  that  instrument  to  warrant — and 
eepedally  as  bo  the  dispositioa  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  left  to  "  be 
made  over  into  New  Eo^apd  after  the  decease  of  bis  dear  distressed 
wife,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,"  named  by  him  to 
manage  the  portion  of  his  estate  in  New  England  not  le^  in  bequests 
to  his  pereonal  friends,  "  in  full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  biithfulness 
in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the 
■aid  Edward  Hopkins."  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  trustees  did 
all  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  this  legacy, — they  declared  their  in- 
tentions respecting  it,  named  ia  a  pnqierly  authenticated  legal  instru- 
ment the  assigns  who  was  to  receive  it,  and  apedfied  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  to  be  apphed  when  received  by  the  l^al  repreeentativee. 
In  addition  to  the  account  already  (pven  of  this  bequest,  we  quoto  the 
fiiJlowing  passages  from  an  article  by  Pr<^  Eingsley  of  Yale  CoUc^ 
in  the  American  Biblical  Repoeitory,  for  July  1842,  in  a  review  of  the 
above  statement*  of  President  Quiikcy.  These  passages  supply  some 
omissions  in  our  foiegCHug  narrative.     , 

It  lud  been,  from  (he  Snt,  a  bvorile  object  with  Hr.  Dav«iiport,<if  whioh  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins  miut  hsve  been  Mlj  apprised,  to  ortaUirfi  s  ooUem  m  Jimr 
Haven ;  and  within  two  or  three  yesn  after  Governor  Hopkina  left  uie  omintiv, 
the  legialatnre  of  this  oolony  voted  to  finmd  inch  an  matitntioii,  and  ■pcoDprislM 
oertain  lands  for  ila  encoorBgement  and  nii^Kirt.  Umi  this,  Mr.  DiTei^nrt 
wrote  to  Governor  Hopkina  what  had  been  done ;  and  aware  without  doalA  of 
itionB,  if  mch  an  institatioD  should  be  b^un,  Bolioited  hfapatrmage  of  Ibt 

in  (hoaa  porta  [Ne« 

that  a  odlege  is  b^nn  and  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  New  Haven,  for  tho  good  of 
poiteri^,  I  shall  give  some  cncoun^ement  theretinto." 

bteregnrsa  wiUiEn^and,  at  thiitiiDe,waaatl(»ginlerTila;  and  befbrelbw* 
wn  opportanitf  (br  aMAher  oammanication  from  Mr.  Davenport,  (jovomor  Hot- 
kiu  £ed.  H»  death  took  plaoa  in  London,  Msrah,  163T.  On  the  7th  of  the 
saoM  nmtli,  he  had  nude  a  will,  with  all  (he  reqoiHte  forma&tiea. 

Anne  HopUna,  the  widow  of  Governor  Hopkins,  died  the  tenth  of  Deoember, 
1699,  having  outlived  near^  (hir^  year*  all  the  tonateea  nndw  the  will.    Jdia 
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'I$«TeDport,  the  list  nuriTina  bnrtae,  died  In  ISTO.  But  before  the  death  of  all 
til*  iM^;iiud  tTMtee^  B  Dew  baud  ww  iiaCitiiled  by  the  MmiTon,  and  BnOoriwd 
til  reeeive  all  dnea  Ban  the  eatate,  parlionlarlj  the  fiTe  hiindred  ponnda  payttde 
tSi  mcmttia  aftei  the  death  of  the  mdow.  Briny  thinf  elie  ma  done,  whioh  wae 
flnnriit  nenraaary  m  "  di^oring"  at  the  beqneala  of  GoTeroor  Hopkbu.  Ttieae 
w«e  anppoaed  to  b«  legal ;  and  their  legaUtjiraa  never  qoeationed 


On  hearfag  ct  the  death  of  Anne  Knkka,  the  tnnteee  tn  New  Haven  to<A 
fame  ineMUiw  to  [iroonre  the  Ore  hundred  ponnda,  to  whioh  they  anppoaed  tham- 
Ml*ea  to  have  an  imdonbted  oUm.  Bnt  in  the  meantime,  Hrairy  Datly,  the  ezs- 
ontOT  and  reafdiuin  lemtee  of  Gorenor  HopUna  had  died,  and  hie  eiecnlu*  and 
the  heira  at  law  sEegea,  that  "  after  aD  the  jnat  aliowauoea  made,  there  ware  not 
Maeta  auffldent  to  pay  the  fira  hundred  pounds,  etc."  The  new  trnalew  aeem 
to  have  been  afMd  to  engage  in  ■  chsneery  niit,  ee  they  iniiat  have  been  at 
oonsiderable  expense,  and  the  proqwot  of  siKOase  ww  doabtfbl  j  and  instead  of 
taking  prompt  measoree  to  aaoertain  the  real  state  of  thur  elaun,  Buffered  the 
thne  to  paa  in  neelesa  deliberatkRi.  Li  thia  atate  of  things,  in  Miohalmaa  term, 
I70B,  on  inJbrmatJrai  waa  filed  hy  the  atbmipr-general  in  behalf  of  &e  "Soctoty 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gioniel  in  PoFelgn  Fvla,"  against  the  exeonlor  of  Dtfl; 
and  others ;  aa  diia  soolety  had  been  indtued  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  Qov- 
fmor  HopUna'  beqneat  of  five  hundred  ptnmda  (br  themnivM.  The  news  oC  this 
movement  probabi;  reuohed  Cambridge  in  the  coarse  of  a  lew  nHuitbs  as  we  are 
told  by  Proddent  QnlncT',  that  in  Jane  1T09,  the  oc^ponitlon  look  ineBsnres  to 
aeonre  the  kftacy  of  Bdward  Ho[dill»,  by  ivpainting  Henry  Newman,  of  Lon- 
don, th^r  agent         * 

Mr.  Newman  waa  evidently  an  sotive  and  &ithAd  agent,  aa,  on  the  Bth  of  the 
ilUowing  Joly,  the  eanae  oame  to  a  hearing ;  and  referenee  was  made  to  a  maater 
in  ohanoeiy,  withont  drabtat  Mr.  Newman's  inatanoe,  "to  take  an  aoooanti^the 
aaaeta  of  the  aoid  Bdward  HofUna'  estate,  liable  to  the  said  five  hmidred  pounds, 
alo.;"  "and  Inoaae  Aeaaid  five  hmidred  pomda  atioidd  be  reeovered,  it  waa 
ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  aame  abould  be  paid  and  amiUed  to  the  sobool  or 
ttdle^  tn  New  Kiglaad  tor  tiu  breeding  np  of  seholan  Uiere  fai  the  stndy  of 
divini^,  aooording  to  the  wiS  «f  the  laid  Bdward  HopUna,  and  In  order  tbeieto, 
Qw  maater  waa  to  eiamine  witncsaoa,  or  write  to  New  Bngland,  to  be  inbrmed, 
whether  dtere  waa  satdi  aohod  or  odlege  there ;  and  if  not,  Uten  what  other  aabool 
or  ooDege  waa  there,  and  <m  what  puipoaea  fbnDded.snd  toatats  tothi*  oomtbow 
hefintbdieaame."  On  UtelOlh  of  Febraacy,  ITlft^ll,  the  mMer  reported  that 
there  were  ■nfBoientaaaetatapay&elegaor,  and  "that  there  was  abontn^  or 
tmeatj  yean  am.  and  now  ia,  a  ai^iorA  and  ooDege  at  Cambridge  in  New  £i^ 
land,  and  ealled^urrard  College,  and  that  abonC  ten  yeara  linoe,  there  waa,  and 
k,  B  small  bonding  made  oontignoDs  to  the  sanie,  and  called  Stoughton  College.*' 
On  the  Tth  of  Mwch  following,  his  lordship,  the  Lord  Keeper  Harconrt,  deereed, 
that  the  five  hmidred  pounds,  with  interest  trom  June  10th,  1700,  to  this  date^ 
being  mx  monlha  from  the  dewi  of  Anne  Hopklna,  should  be  "  laid  out  in  a  par- 
ohase  of  lands  In  New  England  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  the  propogs- 
tim  of  the  gci^l,  but  the  truat  ia  to  be  declared  in  the  deeds  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ooD^e  and  nammar  sohool  at  Cambridge  in  New  Oi^and." 

Hie  direo&Ki  of  the  will  ia,  that  "  five  himdred  pomida  be  made  over  Into  New 
Bngland,"  "  and  oonvcTed  ittto  the  handa  of  the  trustees  bcdbrementioDed,  in 
forUier  proseoolion  (€  the  aforeaaid  publio  ends."  If  this  smn  irf  fire  hundred 
pounds  waa  intended  fbr  Masaaohnsetti,  then,  why  waa  not  the  aum  of  one  thou- 
sand pomida  intended  £>r  Manaohnsens  also ;  WLOO  both  were  Tested  in  the  aame 
truateca,  and  to  be  applied  by  them  lo  the  same  "  publio  ends  ?"  and  the  tnutees, 
therefore,  by  establishing  grammar  schools,  as  they  did,  in  Conneotiont,  fell  into  a 
Ten  grievota  error.  But  if  these  legstdes  were  intended  for  Manachnaetls,  it  ia 
dimc^t  to  be  aDConnled  for,  that  Goventor  Hopkins  ebould  have  named  all  bis 
troateei  among  bii  moat  intiniBto  &iends  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  not  a 
part  of  them  at  least  in  Boston  or  Cambridge;  ao  that  the  interests  of  the  aaB<^ 
theprineipalotnecitaf  hisbentiBoenoe,  might  be  property  looked  after.  Governor 
"    "         lat  have  been  aware,  eapecially  after  hia  oorr ' '"■  "~ 


Davenport,' 
trndentand 


tlw  win,  jiwt  M  they  in  GMt  understood  ik    If  the  ts 
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that  k  port  of  hi*  beqaeat  ahcold  bo  given  to  a  college  ia  Neir  Havoi,  bst  lliat 
the  tnuto««  ahonld  hsva  power  to  beMow  &  part  of  it  ilw  on  otlwr  iiutitalicna,  if 
the;  iBw  St  K>  to  do,  hii  mleotion  c^  tmiteca  ii  Dot  ao  mooh  to  be  wmdered  at ; 
bat  if  he  intended  that  Uarrard  Qdlege  ahotdd  be  the  prmdpal  object  of  hm 
bcaint^,  the  aeleotic«i  of  tnutee«,aDoh  M  it  ia,  without  any  mention  of  that  odlegB, 
ia  wholly  nnaoooontable.  If  the  ti'iatmi  bad  hU  been  named  in  Beaton  and  Cw>- 
bridge,  and  tb^  UnsDwa  of  llw  will  hi  lAber  req>eolB  had  been,  the  aams  aa  it  it, 
wanld  any  part  of  thabaqiwat  erer  bateoome  toCiainaotloatt  TTtatrmtonaf 
the  lefnOT  ui  MMMohnattta,  is  (Mz  letter  to  Lord  ChvMeOor  HHOoart,  apeak 
of  "Mr.  BdwatdBopUaa'aehari^-lagaqf  talAaaohoolandeoU^pinNawB^ 
land,"  aaif  mtK^depEodeduithenaetinlhe  will,(<tlte  iifiMtt  attid*  t  when 
it  in  very  evident  that  the  fbnn  of  ezpieaBon  Suae  naad,  waa  not  idtfrtad  lor  the 
porpcse  of  dewnating  a  paitioDlar  nammai  aohool,  at  »  urtioalar  ocdege.  bat 
to  diatii^nidi  toe  grammar  aohool  and  oolkge  bom  odier  aoAoob  and  other  plaoa 
of  InatrncliDiL  Bat  if  the  biateea  are  oMtvot,  then  the  wh<^  of  both  baqneata 
belong  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  gramnar  aoliool  in  CamlKidge :  and  ti^ 
mth  tne  inejndicaUe  appidiibnecit  of  iritom,  as  mantiaaed  abova,  aolely  in  Cm- 
nefltical  and  Kew  Haven.  We  wovld  a>k  in  ecoicloaion,  whether  tlie  intarpreta- 
Ikia  of  Oovemor  Hinklaa'a  language,  bv  traatoca  ^)poinlad  by  >'"«»««l*',  oooiato- 
isg  the  relation  In  whioh  they  atood  to  him,  and  Ibnr  kncnra  oharaotar  Ibr  hdo- 
eaty  and  inlegri^,  oa^t  not  to  be  ocouidered  aa  evidence  amotmtbig  to  all  bol 
fooo^of  whtf  waatlw  tas(ator'a"trDe  intent  and  porpoaet" 

Baoh  are  aame  of  flu  reaaou  irtiioh  bvor  the  ralgioal  Mawtraoticm  of  the  will, 
•nd  whioh  without  qaaation  woold  have  prevailed  in  detennining  Ihs  diapoailioD 
of  the  five  handred  ponnda,  had  the  death  of  thit  widow^ireoeded  the  death  of 
the  Brat  tenatoca.  ^thoat  d«eiding  any  lUw  oa  thia  point,  we  think  that  we 
are  warranted  in  a^ina,  that  FreAUnt  wiocgr,  In  omng  Hie  worda  "  bencfiMDoe" 
and  "  beqn«at"  in  aach  oonneotliaiB  aa  be  lua  Ame,  will  leave  moat  readeri  la 
Infte,  that  Govtrnor  HhjAIm  had  the  intentiao  to  nuke  a  direct  dmwtiMi  lo 
Harvard  College,  whidi  does  not  amar  frcm  the  will,  or,  aa  we  believe,  ftom 
any  other  eouroe.  Hia  pUoe  of  reauenoe,  &mily  aHisnoe,  iKnooal  fiieBdahipa, 
and  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  give  totliianibieotB  very  difierent  aqracL  Hr. 
Savage,  in  his  Notea  on  Winthn^'a  Jounul,  nya,  in  atnot  aooordance  inth  the 
fiwt,  tluit  "  Harvard  CoQ^^  tiaa  enjoyed  Governor  BonitiDt'  leoOT  jolnt^  irith 

the  grammar  acihaid  in  CamMdge,  wmm  1114."  If  ncaidwit  Qnim^luid  en- 
played  the  nmc  Sorto  of  atatcment,  we  ahoold  have  oonaidraed  it  wholly  nnne- 
oeaaary  to  enter  on  thia  detaiL  It  mn  be  aaid,  that  in  one  'TfliniiM'  the  aolhor, 
in  qteakins  of  thia  beaneat,  tua  oasd  Jangn^e  entirely  oorreot  t  where  he  i^a, 
that  the  "  five  handred  poiuidB  vested  in  trnataea,  wsa  deatinad  lo  find  its  ifihve 
of  naefiilneaa  in  Harrard  College  or  the  vioinity."  Ilia  ii  true;  bnt  to  moat 
readers,  irithont  explanationi,  which  the  author  baa  net  made,  thia  aentciice, 
Uiongh  nndunbtedly  intTodaoed  to  meet  ^b  point  we  have  indsted  on,  mnit  ap- 
pear very  obaonre,  or  rather  enlgmatisal.  With  the  long  ellipses  supplied,  tfut 
paaasge  win  read  aa  tbHowi; — the  parts  nndenlood  being  printed  in  irolM. 
"Pive  handred  ponnda  rested  in  tragtataia  NtiBHaBertmiaComueliaU,andti 
bt  by  tkcM  dUpoitd  af,  was  destined,  tiroagh  a  eewM  of  mnti  mtvtr  eenttm- 
pJated  by  the  ttittlariB  htpat  iato  tki  kanii  af  tnuUti  iaMtutackntttU^  ml 
10  find  its  sphere  of  nsefolueaa  in  Harvard  College  and  the  vioinity."  Iliia  ia  a 
otmdae,  bat,  aa  we  believe,  a  tni£  account  of  the  final  dtspoution  of  this  legacy. 

While  ve  can  not  acquiesce  in  any  conBtniction  of  tb«  language 
of  the  will  which  nBBigna  the  bequrat  of  i!500,  as  specially  so  intend- 
ed by  Oovemor  Hopkins,  to  Massachusetts — while  we  can  not  see 
the  right  of  directing  a  master  in  chancery  to  £nd  the  school  w 
college  in  New  England  for  the  bringing  up  of  Bcbolars  there  in  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  if  found,  of  applying  the  funds  exclusively  to 
that  particulai  school, — and  while  we  can  see  the  most  obvious  rea- 
sona  for  regarding  the  prior  declarations,  the  former  residence  and 
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relations  of  the  testator,  and  the  actual  residence  and  action  of  the 
trustees  named  in  the  iffiil,  as  evidence  of  his  "true  intent  and 
purpose,"  and  especially  for  instituting  an  inquiiy  aa  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  bequest  of  £500  given  hy  these  trustees,  to  whom  the 
whole  of  hia  educational  bequests  were  left  "  in  full  ssaursDce  of 
their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  the  same," — and  when 
ascertained,  as  it  would  hafe  been  under  seal  properly  authenticated, 
to  have  eo  applied  the  bequest, — we  do  not  regret  that  a  portion  of 
the  bounty  of  another*  of  the  honored  GtoveinoTs  of  Connecticut  was 
destined,  not  by  express  language  of  the  will,  or  the  action  of  trus- 
tees named  in  it,  hut  by  the  construction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England,  to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College,  and 
the  Cambridge  Orammar  School.  We  agree  cordially  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Prof.  Kingsley  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  on 
the  above  language  of  Pres,  Guincy : — "  We  should  feel  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  us,  if  any  one  should  infer  from  what 
has  DOW  been  said,  that  we  are  at  all  disturbed,  or  indulge  in  any 
repining,  at  the  direction  which  was  ^ven  to  any  portion  of  the 
bequests  of  Qovemor  Hopkins.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that 
we  could  assign  numerous  substantial  reasons,  why  we  are  especial- 
ly satisfied  with  the  destination  of  that  part  of  them,  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Harvard  College.  One  will  be  sufficient.  Among 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  make  Connecticut  what  it  has 
been,  and  is,  none  was  more  efficient,  through  a  large  portion  of  the 

•  OoTcnur  BmloD  af  Ibe  Cnlnnjr  dT  Tf «w  H>t«d,  fiTB  ;B1D  (o  the  ■ctiool  at  Cunbrldr*u 
nrlr  *•  1**%  "^^  OuidoD  SillooiUIl,  wbo  wu  Gonnior  oTCoaDKIIeut  In  1703, 1«S  bj  will 
£100.  nil  widow  Hn.  Hij  MIodiibII.  In  ITSD,  lift  t  beqnea  of  £1000.  The  incedor, 
SlrK'cbuH  BiltoHUll,  gmve  jCIUId  l6GS,mDd  hIa  Bn,  the  &ther  of  Oar.  BbUdiuuII,  (it« 
£390.  TheColDirrof  IteDiiHthHilTaled  £40  toward i  rellowafalp  eirie63,and  IhceiUieiii 
ItMire  eonlrRiatiid  dorlnf  tha  flm  alfht  ynn  or  the  (ilateDCe  of  the  college  £39,  nt  nhich 
£30.17  wen  eolleeled  In  Ovtlbnl— mora  Ihaa  ■  third  u  laija  ai  the  camrllmtlonB  made  bj 
Boatoo,  In  the  hdm  line.  The  clllieni  of  New  BtMta  Culonjr  conlrlliiiled  wHhlD  the  nma 
period  £36,  of  which  £17  waa  eolleclM  In  New  HareiL  n  wu  ■  forlnDete  clrcamunce  for 
llM  cioae  ofhlgher  tdue^ioii  In  Cunoectlent,  that  tbe  eallega  of  Cambridge  waa  ool  » liber- 
tillj  endowed  bj  the  Oenenil  Court  of  Haiaachuaotta,  or  b^  IndlTlduali,  aa  to  loparaeda  the 
neceaaltj  of  cotisrant^peaU  tolheEreal  tnanof  the  people  for  aid.  These  annual  appealB 
kq>l  (Urea  (eellniasd  InletHjence  on  Ihambject,  which  might  otherw las  haTedled  oat 
amid  [be  chllllD(  and  depreadng  InHueDeeaoi  plaiwar  Ufa.  TlMnla|naldaii|er,  laallnnr 
B«tllennnto,  of  the  ewond  geoeralion.onaMouolnf  nolenjojlng  the  nmeor  equal  edoca- 
~~     [bakiwlheflm;  and  of  the  third,  below  the  eecond,  until  the  accu- 


kcadnniea,  Ubrarlea,  and  coUeg».  Conn«llciu  and  New  England  gsnerallf  waa  BTcd  from 
Iha  opavUon  ef  ttda  taw  of  oolooliaUoa,  b;  ttu  wiM  Ibracait  and  peculiar  cfaancter  of 
lb*  lira  BiUlan.  Bat  k€  iba  bet,  thai  Baton  and  Barnaa,  and  WInUirop  nod  Hopklna,  wm 
imetleallir  well  educated  men.  and  Bookei,  and  BMnc,  and  Daienpart,  and  othera,  had  en- 
Jo^  the  oppoRnnlUea  of  a  grammar  nhiwl  andiuitnrdtT  edueailoa,  the  flng  banning! 
■fonrlilBUirr  W0BMhaTebHnTai(l7dl(fcreDt,  aodaolgtataflarhailaDbad  ahntdownon 
Iba  third  and  banh  gcnerukin  of  children— from  which  onlj  pndlflona  efforti  on  tht  part 
of  foal  man  and  wlae  Natmnen  could  haTe  led  them  ont. 
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fint  centui;  aftei  its  colonization,  thniv  Harvard  College.  It  m* 
this  early  eemioaiy,  vtiich  kept  alive  the  lamp  of  knowledge  lighted 
by  the  fiist  emigrants,  and  gave  such  a  form  and  coDBieteDce  to 
the  iDStitutionB  of  this  new  commonwealth,  that  [he  benefits  which 
flowed  from  this  liteiaTy  fountain  must  be  expenenced  for  egos  to 
come.  It  was  this  seminary  that  enabled  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut to  deserve  the  high  eulogy  in  the  report  of  the  commissionera 
of  .Charles  II,  m  1665,  that  they  had  "  a  scholar  to  their  minister 
in  erei^  town  or  village."  But  it  was  not  merely  in  furnishing  a 
well  informed  clergy,  thai  the  influence  of  Harvard  College  was 
felt  in  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  principal  magistrates,  instructors 
of  you'.h,  and  private  citizens  whose  influence  extended  in  yaiioua 
wa}-s  to  every  class  of  the  community,  came  furnished  to  act  theit 
'  several  parts  fixim  the  same  institution.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Yale  College  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  sons  of  Hai-  ' 
vard.  If  Harvard  College  bad  not  been  established,  Yale  Collego 
would  never  have  had  a  being.  Not  but  that  some  institution  for 
instruction  in  the  liberal  aits  would,  after  a  course  of  years,  have 
arisen  in  Connecticut ;  but  it  would  have  been  under  very  difierent 
aus[nces,  and  with  quite  another  class  of  effects.  In  view  of  thesa 
facts,  it  can  not  but  afford  high  satisfaction  to  eveiy  Individual  of 
Connecticut  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  on  this  subject,  that 
siich  decisive  proof  exists  of  the  estimation  in  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  held  in  this  community  by  the  first  planters  of  Oonnecti< 
cut,  and  aevemi  succeeding  generations.  Their  sense  of  its  value 
is  manifest  in  the  small  voluntary  contributions  of  towns  while  the 
institution  was  in  its  infancy;  and,  for  the  time,  hberal  donations 
of  individuals.  Not  that  we  would  represent  the  assistance  eariy 
afforded  to  Harvard  College  from  Connecticut,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  benefits  received,  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  such  good  is  to 
be  estimated  in  pounds  sterhng ;  but  reference  is  made  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  proof  which  exists  of  the  early  regard  for  literature 
in  the  two  colonies,  when  there  stand  conspicuous  among  the  early 
patrons  of  Harvard,  Qovemor  Eaton,  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
OoveraoT  Hopkins,  of  the  colony  of  Gonnecticut,^and  with  the 
explanations  made,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  styled  a  patron, 
— and  Governor  Saltonslall  of  Connecticut  after  the  two  original 
colonies  were  united. ' 

We  will  close  our  protrsct«d  notice  of  the  edncatjonal  bequests  of 
Governor  Hopkins,  with  s  brief  bat  just  and  touching  tribute  to  the 
life  and  character  and  services  of  the  donor,  by  Hon.  I.  W.  Stnart,  in 
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im  sketches  of  "  Hartford  in  the  Olden  Ti»u"  over  the  ngnatnra  of 
BojtVA*  in  the  Hartford  Couraiit. 

"  Edff  Ard  Hopkina  was  b  man  ferrid  in  his  religious  feeUnga,  and 
nnoomiiionlj  exact  in  his  religious  obaervanoes  both  in  pnUic  and  in 
private.  His  last  words,  in  a  letter  nritten  from  London,  just  hefors 
his  death — "  How  often  have  I  pleased  myself  with  thoughts  of  a  joy 
fill  viut  with  mj  father  Elaton.  I  remember  with  what  pleasure  he 
came  down  the  street,  that  he  might  meet  me  when  I  came  from 
Hartford  to  New  Haven ;  but  with  how  much  greater  pleasure  shall 
we  shortlj  meet  one  another  in  heaven," — breathe  a  spirit  of  love  and 
reaignation,  and  express  a  pleadng  reminiscence  of  his  life  in  Connec- 
ticut. To  have  aided  in  founding  a  Colony — not  for  conquest,  our 
&thers  thought  not  of  that,  nor  for  riches,  they  had  no  lust  for  gold, 
but  for  freedom  and  for  faith — to  have  guided  an  infant  State  with 
.  watchfulness  and  with  wisdom  for  many  years — to  have  freely  helped 
its  neoeeutiee,  fmd  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  wants  of  the  church, 
from  the  eamii^  of  bis  own  industry  and  the  gtfls  of  fortune — to 
have  been  ever  active  and  imthful  for  good,  though  feeble  in  body 
from  wasting  disease — to  have  been  bopefiil  and  tmstful,  though 
sorely  tried  by  domestic  affictioD — ^to  have  been  prudent,  generous, 
dntifiil,  and  afieotionate — to  have  looked  ever  in  humility,  and  prayer, 
and  gratitude,  to  the  source  of  all  human  strength  ;  such  is  the  bead- 
roll  of  dutJes  done,  and  virtues  shown,  which  the  Spirit  of  Hopkins 
had  to  tell  over  at  the  Bar  of  final  account" 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  educational  bequests 
of  Governor  Hopkins,  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
the  requisitioDS  of  the  law  of  1668,  requiring  the  head  towns  of  the 
several  counties  to  maintain  a  "  grammar  school,"  wen  complied 
with  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  We  will  now  notice  brieflj 
the  doings  of  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Fairfield  in  this  par- 
ticulai. 

In  the  first  &ftj  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  London,  there 
ia  veiy  little  on  recoid  in  respect  to  schools.f  In  1678,  the  law  of 
the  Assembly,  requiring  that  every  town  of  thirty  families  should 
maintain  a  school  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  was  copied 
into  the  town  book,  and  a  committee  of  five  men  cha0en''to  consider 

il>jfct  vid  occasion  deiDuid«]  II,  trDly  eWquent 
>r  S^6  pvoi,  bj  r,  a  Bfiiwd,  Elulford,  wilh  ihi 
w  Tun :  tint  Ttilrir  Y*ui ;"  wlih  llliumUDnt 
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cf  BOOM  effectual  mmna  to  procure  a  achoolmtiBter."  In  1698, 
this  school  eeems  to  have  been  merged  in  the  county  oc  free  gnm- 
mai  school,  required  by  the  Uv  of  1772,  by  the  following  vote  of 
Dec.  U: 

"  Voted  Ibat  tbs  Towne  Oranti  one  htlfe  Mnny  In  monr  upon  the  liris  tt 
Ekats  ta  be  ttitei  (te  the  ue  of  *  ft«e  eeboele  dwt  ihA  tmA  CUiina  tu 
BmAe  Write  and  Crpb«r  and  j»  LMin  ToagiM,  which  Sohool  ihiU  ba  kept  two- 
thirdi  of  Ihe  ycare  od  the  W«rt  Me  and  dim  tUrd  part  of  the  yeare  on  tix  Eatt 
iUa  of  the  riTer.    B;  Rwding  ia  IntHided  noh  ChDdreD  aa  ar*  in  tb«ir  pMltoi." 

For  the  auppoit  of  this  school,  the  revenue  of  an  estEcle  bequeathed 
to  the  town  in  1673,  by  Robert  Bartlett,'  in  a  nuncupative  will 
made  in  presence  of  some  of  the  selectmen  and  other  respectable 
pnscms,  to  be  improTsd  for  the  suppoit  of  a  school  where  the  poot 
of  the  town  might  be  instructed.  In  1098,  the  firet  BaiUett  com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  estate  was  ^ipointed,  and  in  1701  the  fint 
i^ular  Oiammu  and  Latin  School  was  established,  to  the  support 
of  which  the  Bum  allowed  by  law  out  of  the  country  rate,  (40i:  in 
eveiy  £1000,)  and  the  income  of  the  BaitleU  Estate  were  assigned 
—the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  residue  (if  the  expense 
was  assessed  in  the  way  of  tuition,  payable  by  the  parents  and 
masters  of  the  scholars. 

In  1702,  the  rents  of  the  feny  (to  Orolon,)  after  1705,  were  ap- 
propriated, "  .forever,"  as  part  of  (he  yearly  ealaiy  of  "  the  master 
of  a  grammar  school  which  shall  be  kept  in  this  town." 

In  1713,  apphcation  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  per- 
mission to  dispose  of  the  Barllett  lands ;  this  was  granted.  By  a 
qwcial  act  of  May  1 4th,  the  Assembly  vested  the  title  of  those  lands 
in  certain  feofiees,  to  wit, "  Richard  Christopher,  Jonathan  Preutis, 
John  Plumbe,  John  Richards,  and  James  Rogers,  Jnn.,  and  their 
heirs  forever,  for  the  use  of  a  public  Latin  school  in  the  town  of 
New  London." 

The  lands  were  accordingly  sold  to  the  immediate  benefit,  Imt 
to  the  ultimate  depreciatioD  of  the  fimd.  If  it  oould  hare  remained 
in  landed  estate  for  a  century,  and  be  improved  as  such,  its  sale 
and  reinTeetment  would  have  oonstituted  an  ample  endowment  for 
a  publio  school  of  the  hig^test  grade.  The  same  reckless  policy 
—of  saciifidng^he  distant,  but  largest  good,  to  the  more  pressing 
claims  of  a  lower  but  present  advantage,  was  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  grant  by  the  General  Court,  in  1690,  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  toward  the  suj^iort  of  the  county  grammar  school — as  will 
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ba  seen  in  ths  foUowbg  vote,  passed  in  town  meeting,  Much  5, 
1721-2; 

Whcinw,  the  town  by  ^  MttkoiMit  tlieraof  doth  in  gnat  part  eenmt  <t 
brmeti  nuwy  of  whom  an  not  ablo  to  go  thmcigh  the  oba^«i  et  kMpng 
tbiir  ahDdran  to  aohool  in  the  town  plot : — And  vherela  the  lehod  tn  (he  town 
flat  hath  bean  a  ttrj  eouidwable  ohar^  Mng  a  Oiamnat  aebaoL  kj  that  tbo 


Provulaiee  haih  ao  wdered  that  we  hare  got  oar  SOO  acna  at  aohool  land  aetded, 
irtjoh  «a>gi*aiby  the  oonntr;  to  Ihagnmmai  aohool,  wUoh  if  loldwitbtlioin- 
t««t  of  that  iDDiH?.  and  the  intweM  of  the  nratmr  kA  I9  Mr.  Bartktt  to  our 
achoid,  whioh  ^  Bartlett  did  dwire  that  the  catate  left  bj  him  might  baimproTed 
tirlliabelportheleamitiaof  ohildren  that  their  pareola  wia  not  well  able  to  lam 
iham,  and  tUa  town  eonaAoring  the  great  nooi— ly  ot  edaeatlaa  to  «UMnb,  both 
fi>r  tbaadTantageof  UimrftirareKateaiid  towtrdalhdr  oomJiMlaUerabutenoe  In 
the  woiid,  and  MngMtlded  that  If  tlwTCboal  had  were  >o1d,  we  may  set  apa 
aebiwl  or  aohoola  among  oarftimcn,dothappointthedantiaiof  thatown  to  make 
•p^aatica  in  dke  name  and  bdialf  cf  the  town  to  the  General  AaemUy  in  May 
tnxt,  that  thm  woold  be  pleaaad  to  grant  thi*  (own  liber^  lu  t^ptdnt  tnuteea  or 
the  tcSmiA,  who  may  hare  po««r  to  aul  the  land,  and  let  the  money  upon  intcMM 
(brtba  nae  aforoaaii. 

This  applicatioD  to  the  General  Aesembly  was  refused,  but  in 
1723,  another  petition  was  presented,  in  which  the  petitioners  ex- 
preaeed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  children  of  the  town  should  b« 
taught  "  reading  and  other  learning,  and  to  know  their  duty  toward 
Qod  and  man,"  for  the  furtherance  of  which  ends  the;  had  "set- 
tled another  school  in  the  remote  part  of  the  town,  which  goeth  on 
with  good  success,"  but  which,  they  say,  can  not  be  kept  up,  and 
(he  peace  of  the  town  preserved,  imless  the  land  is  sold.  This  pe- 
tition was  granted.  The  income  of  the  purchase  money  amounted 
in  1725,  to  £120 ;  one  half  of  which  sum  was  appro{Miaied  to  the 
town  grammar  school,  and  the  remainder  among  the  district 
schools.  In  1726,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  made  an 
effort  to  direct  the  avails  of  the  Bartlett  fund  to  their  own  schools. 
In  1733,  (he  Liegislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  oko- 
mittee  to  manage  the  school  funds  of  the  town.  The  management 
of  the  fund  seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  town  meet- 
ings from  the  outset,  and  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good 
public  school,  a  number  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  citizens  as- 
sociated themselves  together  in  1770,  and  were  incorpomted  in 
1774,toeBtabliBhaUnion  School,  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  thorough 
English  education,  and  the  classical  prepamdo*  neceassaiy  for 
entering  oollc^  To  the  mastership  of  this  school,  a  successioo 
of  veil  educated  teachers,  nearly  all  of  them  college  graduates, 
were  appointed  for  nearly  a  half  century ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  school  was  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  educated,  and  the  Public  or  Bartlett  Grammar  School  dwindled 
away  into  a  common  school 
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To  give  a  finishing  blow  not  only  to  tha  Public  Qramnmr  School, 
but  to  tho  common  achoola  geneially  in  New  London,  a  franate 
academy  was  established  in  1799  by  families  of  social  influence 
and  wealth,  and  around  this  new  institution,  and  the  union  school, 
were  gathered  tho  best  educational  inteiest  of  the  community,  and 
the  common  schools  became  common,  very  common,  in  a  sense  not 
intended  by  the  law.  In  this  state  they  continued,  until  1836, 
when  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  be^n  to  labor  for  their  improve- 
ment. From  that  time  there  has  been  a  gr^nal  advance,  until 
this  date,  (1853,)  when  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  Bartlett 
Grammar  School  will  take  its  place  as  the  crowning  feature  of  a 
system  of  public  schoob,*  made  free  by  the  inciHue  of  pubho  funds, 
and  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  towa 

Of  the  county  grammar  or  LAtin  school,  which  the  town  of 
Fairfield  was  required,  by  the  act  of  1672,  as  well  aa  the  other 
"  head  towns,"  to  set  up,  we  can  not  give  a  detailed  history.  In 
1677,  the  Supreme  Court  recommended  the  County  Court  to  grant 
a  portion  of  their  county  revenue,  by  customs,  fines,  Ac.,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  school.  In  1709,  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
appropriated  in  1672  for  the  benefit  of  this  school,  and  to  no  other 
use  whatever,  were  laid  out  on  the  north  line  of  Fairfield,  and  in 
1722  were  sold  and  the  avails  applied  according  to  law.  What 
has  become  of  the  fund,  neither  record  or  tradition  can  now  show- 
but  that  it  helped  for  a  time  to  maintain  a  county  school  in  Fair* 
field,  may  be  inferred  from  a  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1752,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  school, 
that  time  out  of  mind  among  us,  has  been  called  the  Grammar 
School"  has  so  very  small  an  interest  for  its  support,  that  they  ask 
for  advice  and  encouragement  in  carrying  it  on  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The  committee  to  whom  the  me- 
morial was  referred,  recommended  the  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
(he  excise  money,  raised  within  the  county  of  Fairfield  from 
"  retailing  strong  liquors"  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
school  of  the  grade  required  bylaw.  The  proposition  waa  not 
adopted  by  either  house,  and,  as  if  the  bare  suggestion  of  an  appro- 
priation in  a  shape  so  questionable  was  enough  to  extinguish  tha 
school  forever,  this  is  its  last  appearance  on  the  records  of  the  Gen- 
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eml  Aflsambly.  Poasibly,  the  establiBbment  of  tfae  "  Staples'  Free 
Bchool,"  within  what  was  then  the  town  of  Fairfield,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  "  a  large  estate  left  in  1761  by  Samuel  Staples  in  trust, 
"for  the  instruction  of  children  and  jouth  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  learning,"  and  especially  such  as  are  sober,  studious,  and  poor, 
may  have  superseded  the  county  giammar  school;  or  more  prob- 
ably, the  reputation  of  the  academy  started  by  Dr.  Dwight,  on  his 
settlement  as  minister  at  Green  Farms,  or  Greenfield  Hill,  in  1783, 
and  maintained  by  tuna  until  his  FemovEil  to  New  Haven,  in  1796, 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  president  of  Yale  College, — for  the  time  ab- 
sorbed the  higher  educational  interest  and  influence  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Dr.  DwightJl  school  soon  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion, not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
attended  by  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  to  him  is  the  female  sex 
and  society,  indebted  for  one  of  the  earhest,  if  not  the  earliest  efibrt 
to  give  a.  broad,  thorough,  and  liberal  culture  to  young  ladies,  aa 
well  as  to  young  men,  in  the  same  institution.  The  present 
academy  in  Fairfield  was  incorporated  in  1804. 

FoT  some  cause  or  reason  the  county  grammar  school  did  not,  neOi 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  meet  the  higher  educa- 
tional wanta  of  the  towns ;  and  academies  were  established  and  in- 
roipofated  for  this  purpose,  which  were  sustained  by  the  tuition  of 
the  scholars. 

We  hare  thus  traced  with  some  care,  the  history  of  the  county 
grammar  schools  established  in  1672,  because  they  constituted  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  down  to  1798,  when  they, 
together  with  the  town  grammar  school,  were  superseded  in  the 
law  by  a  provision  authorizing,  not  obliging,  each  school  society  to 
establish  a  school  of  a  higher  order. 

We  now  resume  our  history  of  common  schools  from  1665  to 
1700.  / 

'  In  1677,  it  is  ordered,  "if  any  county  town  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
Latin  school  according  to  order,  tliere  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
by  the  said  county  tovra  to  the  neit  town  in  the  county  that  will  keep 
a  Latin  school  in  it."  /  And  this  fine  is  to  be  paid  annually  until  the 
fine  is  complied  with  ]  and  the  grand-jury  are  to  make  presentments 
to  the  county  court  of  all  breaches  of  the  order. 
/^In  1678,  "every  town,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  increased  their 
families  to  thirty  in  number,  shall  have  and  maintain  a  school  to  toach 
children  to  read  and  write,"  on  the  penalty  eicpiessed  in  the  former  law. 

In  1690,  it  was  enacted  aa  follows  : 

ITiiieonrtottrrag  that  notwithrtaaJing  the  torroeyoriaw  made  far  thaedti- 
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oatioB  cf  children  and  MTvasta,  Ihers  are  man;  penooa  tmaUe  to  M«dtb»  Bnf- 
Udi  Irawpe,  and  thereby  uiuble  to  read  tho  Holy  Word  of  God,  nsd  Qie  gooi 
lawi  of  thit  colon;,  aoii  il  it  htreby  ordained,  tliat  all  puenls  and  maaten  tbtSi. 
otnw  their  obildren  imd  Berranls  aa  they  are  capable,  to  read  diatjnctl;  dte  Bti^ 
lah  loosne,  and  that  the  grand-jtuj  men  in  each  town  do  imoe  in  the  jm,  at 
leBit,  vint  each  btnily  thej  tnspeot  to  nt^eat  thin  order,  and  Mlirff  thcmaelrea 
that  all  ohQdren  nttder  age,  and  Mrrantiiii  meh  napected  fiunQiCi,  eaureadwdl 
the  Ibigtiah  tonne,  or  in  good  prooednre  to  learn  the  aame  or  not,  sad  if  thqr 
find  anj  aooh  ohMren  or  aervanta  not  tanght  aa  their  yean  ore  oapaUe  o^  ^ej 
ahall  rotnm  the  namea  of  die  paienta  at  maaten  of  the  add  children  to  the  next 
ooantf  ccort,  when  the  laid  parenla  or  niaaler*  ihaD  be  fined  tiren^  ahilliap  far 
enijh  child  <»  aervant  wboae  teaching  is  thna  neglected  aooording  to  thia  order. 
After  the  order  of  1690 — nnlcaa  it  eokll  appear  to  the  aatisbotioD  AHia  oonrtlhat 
the  Mid  neglect  is  not  Tolmtar^r,  hot  neoeMlated  by  &e  tneapairitr  of  the  paroik, 
or  maaten,  or  their  DeiffhbDra  to  csnK  them  to  be  taught  aa  albfeaeid,  or  the  in- 
Capacity  of  the  aaid  chlUren  ca  aerranla  to  learn. 

In  Ihe  revised  edition  of  the  Isna  completed*  in  1700,  andpriotedin 
1 702,  the  "  Act  ibr  Educating  Children"  remains  aa  in  the  code  of  1 660, 
with  the  following  provision  regarding  Btubborn  or  rebeilioos  children : 

And  be  it  furtlitr  eaaeUd,  ^.,  nuM  wtuttMSTer  oMld  or  KrTaot  wiihin  Ibia 
colony,  npon  complunl,  aball  lie  convicted  of  any  stnbbom  or  rebdlioiw  carriage 
Uamat  their  parent!  or  goreliKna,  any  two  asiiatanta  or  jnatioea  are  hereby  aa- 
tbariied  and  empowered  to  commit  auch  penon  or  pcraona  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rectiim,  there  to  remain  tmdar  hard  labor  and  aerero  poniihment  ao  long  ai  they 
(hall  Judge  deet 

The  act  concerning  "  School*,"  ia  inodifisd  ao  &a  to  read  aa  foltowa : 
An  Ael  for  Appomting  Sehoalt,  mdfartht  Bnrouragenunt  vf  Stiaokmutttn. 

Bt  it  eneeled  by  tht  Oavmor,  Catmeil  oad  Raprttailativt,  eatntntd  bt 
Otntral  Court  or  Auanbti/,  and  it  it  aiaeitd  and  ordaintd  by  tht  a»l)ienty 
a/  tht  Hnn«,  That  every  town  wiihin  thia  coluny,  having  the  nmnber  of  KTcnty 
houaeholdera  or  upwards,  ihall  be  oonstantiy  |Miivlded  of  a  mfficicnt  acboolniMter  . 
to  tesah  childran  and  yoDth  to  read  and  write  ;  and  every  town  having  a  \em 
nunibor  o(  householders  than  seventy,  shall  yearly  from  year  to  year,  be  provided 
of  a  snffioient  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children  and  yooth  to  write  and  rt«d  tar 
one  half  of  the  year.  And  also  there  ahall  be  a  gramniar  aDhool  set  np  in  evcty 
head  town,  of  the  several  counties  in  this  colony,  vii.,  in  Hartford,  New  Harni, 
New  lymdnn,  and  Fairfield,  and  some  discreet  person  of  good  oonvemtion,  well 
biBtmcted  in  the  tongnes,  procured  to  keep  anch  aehool. 

And  for  t\t  Enamragmmt  and  Mainltnttnet  af  nuh  ScktolauultTt. 

It  iifuTtKer  tnactcd  by  tbt  autbority  aferetaid,  Thai  the  inhabitanta  cf  each 
town  in  thia  oolony,  shall  aDDDaOy  pay  for^  ahlllings  for  every  tiionsand  poonda 
in  their  respective  ooonty  lista,  and  pnqiOTtionably  fi>r  IcMer  ttuna,  towwd  the 
maJntenonoe  of  the  achoumaator  in  the  town  where  the  same  is  levied ;  and  in 
nob  towns  where  the  aaid  levy  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Buitable  Bohoolmsaler,  and  there  ie  not  any  estate  given  by  any  charitable  penrae, 
or  not  anffioient  together  with  the  levy  aforesaid  for  that  noo,  in  every  neb  gdaoe 
a  snfl^ent  maintenanoe  ahall  be  mude  np,  the  oca  half  thcroDf  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  soch  (own,  and  the  other  half  thereof  by  the  parents  or  masters  tit  the  ohil- 

* 'nie  work  WM  eoumrne^  Id  inO^bj  appolntlnc  Jobn  Alljii,  Jsmea  FUcta,  and  KlMHT 
Klaibcrlj,  IhelwolineT  mtfluitii,  ind  Iht  toema  •«retsrT,aciHnBilu«  Is  Tsviss  sU  llM 
laws  oribe  nlooT,  "and  lo  canrider  «bst  ilitnUaDi  w«re  sKtsiarjiBRBiKr  IktBBior* 
sCbetni]  in  mtlnUlDlng  right  naniHs.  snd  proBiMInc  (hs  whI  and  prcwpRitroTtlM  pHpls." 
TlH  work  wu  eolDpletcd  Id  ITOD,  and  owlnf  [o  niDt  dtltf  la  prucnrlDC  a  prinur  tet  llM 
colon/,  II  wu  not  primed  lill  ITDS,  oheo  il  wu  utculed  bj  Bunuel  Ortcn.  lu  Baaao.  Id 
irir,lhli  nTMaDiWilbttw seta Oidh  In  force  wbleb  hid  IwcD  pissed  linH  1700,  was reprlnltd 
bylliiwIliT  flrto,  at  NcwLsndoD,  assnofUiepriaier  ofiht  flnt  tdHioo. 
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Ann  Out  go  toMbooli  unlaw  aa;  town  igrw  attwrwin.  And  when,  ud  m  < 
often  M  the  treanmr  Mmd*  forth  bia  warraols  for  leryiiig  the  ommtiT  int«a,  he 
■hall  ateo  togethCT  whh  the  oonntiy  rat«,  imom  the  inhAituitB  of  uie  MiTeral 
4own>  in  thii  oolonj,  the  uid  nun  of  tyttj  (hilling*  upon  every  thomsnd  ponnils, 
and  proportionabl;  for  leMer  >iiiiii  in  their  oountr;  lilts,  adding  the  aame  to  Iheir 
reapeotire  ^oporUow  of  tb«  eanotrj  rale,  and  reqoiring  the  oooMaUea  to  )e^ 
the  aaid  a»dwuiijnla  i^on  tlM  inbabitaata  al  eooh  town  within  their  aerersl  pn- 
clnota,  and  to  make  payment  thereof  to  the  sohoolnuster  of  the  town  (if  any 
there  be)  where  the  aaraa  ia  leried :  and  In  anoh  town  or  fowna  where  there  ia  no 
MhodnaMer  pnrided  aoooidug  to  law,  to  levy  the  aaid  aaacament,  and  to  p^ 
the  oma  into  tlte  ootmty  tnoany,  •■  a  fine  impaaed  upon  anoh  town  for  their 
defect. 

Alttayr  fmUtd,  ^niat  no  town  ahall  be  fined  for  want  of  a  aohodmarter  for 
one  BHMUh  taij  in  caie  year. 

Ia  this  brief  law  v&s  coDtained  the  eeeential  featviree  of  a  broad 
and  efficient  BjBlem  of  public  schools. 

FMIOSUL 


From  ihe  account  alread;  given,  it  will  be  aeen,  that  in  the  year 
1701,  the  legal  pRmsion  for  the  education  of  children,  or  the  Bya- 
lem  of  public  inetiuciion  in  ConDecticul,  embraced  the  following 
important  paiticulan ; 
—  1.  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guatdian  of  ohildren,  "  not 
to  Buffei  BO  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a 
■ingle  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  lead  the  holj  word  of  God, 
and  the  good  laws  of  tho  colony,"  and  also  "to  bring  them  up  to 
some  lawful  calling  on  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each 
oSense. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  Bhillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists 
of  estates,  was  collected  in  every  town  with  the  annual  State  tax, 
and  payable  pioportionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  keep 
their  schools  according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  families, 
kept  throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  town  with  less  tbut  seventy 
families,  kept  fax  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns  to 
fit  youth  for  college,  two  of  which  grammar  schools  must  be  free. 

5.  A  collegiate  BChool,  toward  which  tha  Qenei&l  Court  made 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  <^  the  Indians. 

""  The  school  therefore  embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  schools. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots,  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all 
brought  under  the  assimilating  influence  of  early  school  essocta- 
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tions,  and  simUar  school  privileges.  Here  vaathe  foundation  laid, 
not  oolf  for  universal  education,  but  for  a  practical,  political,  and 
socia)  equality,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  historf  of' 
any  other  State. 

In  1706,  it  is  enacted  that  "  when  the  constables  in  the  several 
towns  have  levied  the  sum  of  iOi.  upon  the  £1000  of  the  list,  Ihej 
shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  committee  for  the  school  in  such  towns 
where  committees  are,  or  in  defect  of  such  officers,  to  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  on  their  order,"  provided  such  committee  or  selectmen 
give  certificate  to  improve  said  money  according  to  law.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  appointment  of  a  school  committee,  distinct 
from  the  re^ar  officers  of  the  town.  The  provision  requiring  the 
money  collected  to  be  paid  as  above,  was  repealed  in  Hay  1726; 
re-enacted  in  1728,  and  repealed  again  in  1750. 

In  nil,  the  General  Assembly,  "  upon  consideration  of  the  great 
backwardness  and  neglect  among  the  people  of  this  colony  in  pay- 
ing the  iOi.  upon  every  £1000  in  the  lists  of  estate  allowed  by  law 
for  the  supporting  and  keeping  of  schools,  do  order  and  enact  that, 
for  the  year  last  past,  and  also  for  the  future,  until  this  Assembly 
shall  onler  otherwise,  the  s^  sum  of  40».  (recovered  and  to  be  recov- 
ered as  county  pay)  upon  the  £1000,aDd  at  that  rate  upon  the  lisle 
of  estate  of  the  several  towns,  villages,  and  places  within  this  col- 
ony, shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this 
colony,  to  the  committee  for  the  schools  respectively,  or  their  order, 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  said  towns,  villages,  and  places, 
and  to  be  paid  in  the  bills  of  credit,  two-thirds  that  sum  as  money." 

In  1712,  by  an  ''  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,"  it  is 
provided,  "  that  all  the  parishes  which  are  already  made,  or  shall  J 
hereafter  be  made  by  this  Assembly,  shall  have  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children  and  maintenance  of  a  school  in  some  fixed  place 
within  the  bounds  of  their  parish,  the  forty  thillingt  in  every  Moti- 
t(Mtd  poundt  arising  in  the  list  of  estates  within  said  parish."  This 
is  the  first  recognition  of  parishes,  or  ecclesiastical  societies  in  the 
management  of  schools,  and  was  the  first  departure  from  the  New 
England  organization  of  common  or  pubhc  Bchools.  By  this  act, 
however,  the  parishes  were  simply  made  school  districts,  and  were 
still  subordinate  to  the  town.  By  degrees  they  came  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  towns  in  the  system. 

In  1714,  by  an  "'Act  for  the  Enix»i.ragtment  and  hetter  Improvement 
of  Town  Sehooli,"  it  is  provided,  lest  a  neglect  "of  the  schools  erected 
in  towns  by  order  of  this  Assembly,  and  partly  maintained  out  of 
the  public  treasury,"  should  be  "  the  occasiou  of  moml  ignorance, 
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diflotdei,  end  pTDf&DenesB,"  "  that  the  civil  nuthorii;  and  selectmen 
in  every  town,  or  major  part  of  them,  shall  inspect,  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  and  empowered  as  visitors,  to  inspect  the  schools 
from  time  to  time,  and  particutaily  each  quarter  of  the  year,  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of 
the  masters  of  such  schools,  end  their  diligence  in  attending  to  the 
services  of  the  said  schools ;  together  with  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  under  their  care ;  and  they  are  hereby  further  required  to 
give  such  directions  as  they  shall  find  needful  to  render  such 
schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that  knowledge,  civility, 
and  religion  which  is  designed  in  erecting  of  them."  They  ere 
further  directed  to  report  to  the  Assembly  concerning  any  disorders 
or  misapphcation  of  the  pubUc  money. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1715,  an  Act 
was  passed  which,  among  other  objects,  was  designed  to  efiect 
the  due  execution  of  the  law  for  the  education  of  children.  As  the 
vhole  act  throws  light  on  the  state  of  society,  and  the  sphere  oc- 
cupied by  legislation  at  that  period,  it  is  given  entire.  ^ - 

An  Act  far  ~ 

fir  pni      „ 
onii  Ptv/am 

Whaeaa,  in  Miy,  Anno  Domini,  one  thoosand  *eT«i  bnn3red  and  fborteeD,  it 
WW  by  the  Governor,  Counal,  and  tUpresentativM  in  Geoeral  Court  anembled, 
reoommeDded  to  the  General  AnociBtioa  of  the  Chorches  in  thia  Colony,  to  in- 
quire into  the  atate  <4  religion  in  thia  Goremmcnt. 

In  complianoe  wherewith,  the  said  auooiH^oa  apoti  due  mqniry  made,  leporUd 
to  this  Avembl;  at  thia  time,  the  aerersl  Ibllowiag  heada,  tIi.  : 
I.  A  leant  of  BibUt  m  particular  famHia. 
n.  Remittatf  and  great  neglect  of  Mtendanet  on  the  pablie  teonhip  ^f 

Qad^  upon  Sabbath  daye^  and  other  geaeone^ 
in.  Catt^inng  being  too  much  neglected  in  nndry  placet. 
IV.  Great  deficiency  in  donuetical  or  family  gotemnunt. 
V.  Irregularity  in  commulaticejiutice  upon  eeveral  aeeeunti. 
VI.  TaU-biaring  and  defimation, 
VII.  Calumniating  and  contempt  of  authority  and  order,  both  citnl  and 

eceleeiattical. 
VUL  And  intemperance,  aith  leverel  other  thingi  therein  mentioned. 
The  which  particular  heada  thia  Aaaembly  halh  now  oonudered,  and  ore  fofffnl 
that  there  hath  been  too  great  B  negleot  of  a  doe  eieantion  of  IhoK  good  laws 
already  enacted  amongat  at.  Sir  the  prerention  of  auch  decays  in  religion. 

It  i*  therefore  enacted  by  the  QoTernor,  Ceanoil,  and  HepresentatiTea  in  Gennal 
Conn  saaeinbled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  aU  jadgea  and  juatioea  of 
the  peace,  in  the  reapeolive  countiea  in  thia  colony,  be  diligent  andatrict  in  patting 
ID  eieentiOD  all  thoia  lawa  and  sola  of  thia  Aaaembly,  made  tor  the  auppreailDg  ' 
and  puniahlng  all  or  any  of  the  aboie^mentioned  immonditiea  and  irreligioiu  pno* 
ttcea.  that  thereby  the  good  end  proposed  in  anch  acta  and  laws  may  be  attained. 

That  the  aeleotmeti,  oooatablea,  and  grand-jnron,  in  the  reepeotlTe  lowoa  in 
thia  oolony,  ehall  from  ijme  to  time  atriel^  obaerre  the  fbDowing  direclioiN : 

To  a  due  execution  of  the  law  of  thia  ookoiy,  entitled  Jn  Actfot  Educating  qf 
Children ,-  in  alt  and  eiery  the  aerera)  paria  and  panigrsphi  of  the  eaid  aot 

That  the  aeleotmen  make  diligent  inqni^  of  all  honaeluddcn,  within  their 
reapeutire  lowna,  how  th^  am  alned  with  Inblaa ;  and  npoo  anoh  inqnjry,  if  snj 
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■  ba  fcond  withaat ODB  bible  at1«Mt;  thttttwaOw  wdvltot- 
men  ihall  warn  the  uid  booKhotden  rorthwith  to  piuotm  me  bible  it  leMt,  for 
tbe  DM  knd  benefit  of  the  nid&mi]7;  md  ifthenmebene^eotod,  then  theMid 
•deotanm  ihall  mike  letorn  tbaix  (a  tbe  nett  mabaritji  nod  thit  nO  thoM 
bmiliee  whidi  we  uamerooi,  and  whoee  circnnutanoe*  wiS  alloir  thereof,  ahaD  b« 
supplied  *rilli  ■  oonriderable  number  of  Ublea,  aocordhv  to  &»  nnmber  of  ptf*a> 
in  imh  hmili<B ;  and  that  the;  aee  that  all  aidi  braSea  be  farnMud  with  aait- 
aUe  nomben  of  onbodox  cslet^umi*,  and  other  good  hooka  of  pnatjoal  godUara, 
TJz.,  luob  especially  a>  treat  on,  enoonrage,  and  iaij  pnpan  tm  the  right  attcad- 
■noe  on  that  do^  of  the  Lard't  Sufptr. 

llat  the  ooDctaUea  and  grand-junmen  in  the  n^ieotiTe  towna  in  tbii  tiAoBj, 
ahall  make  dQigenl  aeanih  altar,  and  preeentmeut  of  all  breaohei  of  the  fcflowing 
Law*  of  Ihia  odonj : 

2.  He  tiro  laat  paragrapha  of  the  I^w,  endued  An  Aet  rtlating  t»  EceUtiat- 

tieal  Affain. 

3.  Hh  fint  parwraph  of  the  Law,  entitled  J>  AUfar  (At  haiUr  DtUetlng, 

and  mart  Victual  PuitUhiiig  Profant/UMt  onif  /mmomltty. 

4.  Tlie  Law,  entitled  An  Aelftr  ti*  itller  Oittnatm  and  Ktmmg  (it 

SsWoti  «r  L»r^*  Day. 

5.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Aet  for  tlu  Funithmtnt  of  Lying. 


6,  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  <igaitai  Profant  Sieearing,  Ac. 
^.  llie  Law,  entitled  An  Aet  to  pmcnt  unttamnahlt  Itt»ti»gt  of  T 
FtQjiU,  in  Iht  Evtningt  afltr  tit  Sabbath  Day;  and  at  oUier  Tim. 


And  to  (Ac  tad  that  ali  braneh>§  of  the  laid  Imtb  mny  bt  duly  pmt  im 
txteution  ; 

It  it  now  reaolTed,  thai  the  oonatablea  and  grand-jnrymen  in  the  icapectire 
towna,  ahall  on  the  ercoinga  mentioned  in  the  Mid  Law,  walk  the  ilreela,  and 
aearflli  all  place*  anapeoted  fbr  harboring  of  eDlertaiaiiig  any  peofk  or  peruoa 
aiHinbliBff  oootrary  ta  the  nil  Aot. 

S.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  far  prettnling  Tiding  and  DrunkenntM. 

9.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Aet  for  tamntting  Uidieented  Hautt*,  ami  diu 

Rtgulating  rueh  at  ai  art  er  ihatl  be  Wanted,  in  the  aereral  paragrapha 
thereof 

10.  The  Iaw,  entitled  An  Aet  far  Sapprmting 
Hffutai;  and  this  Law  ahall  be  nndentood  and 
of  (amiliea ;  and  all  other  persona  aa  well  as  yonng  persona  (atrangen  and 
travellers  only  excepted)  onder  the  same  penaltiea  in  the  nid  I^,  aa  weU  to 
tarera-keepe™,  aa  to  othera  ao  convBciiig. 

11.  And  that  the  aereral  oonatablea  in  the  reapeelJro  lowna  ahall  atrioll;  oh- 
aarre,  and  daly  eiecule  the  several  paragrapha  of  the  Law,  entitled  ^it  Att 
ralolidf  to  CanMtatltt ;  I7  making  doe  presentment  and  inlbrmatioa  of  all 
breaohea  of  the  ^d  I«w,  and  warning  bH  peraona  id  their  mpeotive  towna, 
who  spend  their  time  idly,  or  are  tiplera  and  tavern  bannten. 

IS.  Hat  the  Qonslables  and  grand-jurymen  in  their  reapeotiTe  precincts,  ahall 
take  doe  care  that  the  Lord'a  Day  be  lanctiSod  aocording  to  Law,  by  inqniring 
after,  and  making  preaentment  of  all  auoh  who  shall  profime  the  aaid  day. 

And  it  is  hrtiier  enacted  by  the  anthoriCy  afbreaaid,  that  thla  Act,  tf^^er 
irilb  a  Froclanuitian  enforcing  ii,  be  Ibrthwith  printed,  and  pnbli^ed  fhnni^- 
ont  this  oolony ;  and  thai  they  shall  be  pnblialy  read  annually  in  the  sercnl 
towns  LQ  this  colony,  at  their  pnUio  meelinf  tx  oboios  of  town  officera.  And 
that  the  Bud  meeting  be  careful  in  the  chiNoe  of  tbrii  aaid  oonstabia  and  graod- 
jnrymen,  that  they  chooae  mea  of  known  alnlillea,  integrity  and  good  reaoIiSmi.  ^ 

In  Mb  J,  1717,  the  obligation  heretofore  imposed  on  tovmii  of 
Beventj  families  to  maintain  a  school  for  eleven  months  was  ex- 
tended to  parishes  or  soeieliea  having  that  number;  and  socieliea 
having  less  than  seventy  families  were  obliged  to  keep  school  for 
half  the  year ;  and  the  majority  of  houaeholderB  in  any  parish  were 
ftuthorized  to  Uy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  school,  to  sppoim  a 
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collector  and  make  reflations  for  the  management  of  the  same. 
The  poweiB  thus  given  were  extended  in  October  following,  by 
authorizing  the  settled  and  approred  inhabitants  in  each  pariBh  to 
meet  annnallj  in  December  to  choose  a  clerk,  and  three  diBcreet, 
able  inhabitants  to  be  a  committee  to  order  the  a&ira  of  the  soci^ 
tj.  In  1721,  a  collector  refusing  to  serve  is  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty  as  town  officers  refusing  to  act 

As  the  settlement  of  the  lands  granted  by  royal  charter  was  an 
object  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  le^lature,  and  which  they 
were  anxiously  engaged  to  efiect,  from  time  to  time  they  selected 
convenient  tracts  of  lands,  and  laid  them  out  into  townships,  and 
gave  all  proper  encouragements  to  those  who  were  willing  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  and  hardships  of  new  setttements.  While 
many  settlements  were  making  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
colony,  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Hartford  and  Windsor,  in 
1720,  begun  the  settlement  of  Litchfield,  on  the  lands  held  in  dis- 
pute by  the  Governor  and  company,  and  the  towns  of  Hartford  and 
Windsor.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  sixty-four  allotlments,  three 
of  them  reserved  for  public  uses,  two  for  a  clergyman,  and  the  third 
reserved  for  ihe  benefit  of  a  school 

The  origin  of  the  controversy  between  the  legislature  and  the 
towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  was  as  follows.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  James  L,  the  colonies  perceived  that  their  liberties  and  char- 
tered rights  were  in  danger,  and  to  preserve  from  the  grasp  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  the  lands  unappropriated,  the  legislature  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1686,  made  a  grant  to  the  above-named  towns  in 
the  following  words  :  "  This  court  grants  to  the  plantations  of 
Haitfoid  and  Windsor,  those  lands  on  the  north  of  Woodbury  and 
Matlatuck,  and  on  the  west  of  Farmington  and  Simsbury,  to  the 
Massachusetts  line  north,  to  run  west  to  Housatonic  or  Stratford 
river ;  provided  it  be  not,  or  part  of  it,  formerly  granted  to  any  par- 
ticular person  10  make  a  plantation  or  village." 

The  design  of  this  conveyance,  as  slated  by  Dr.  Twmbull  in  his 
Histoiy  of  Connecticut,  was,  that  these  towns  should  bold  the 
lands  for  the  Governor  and  company ;  and  as  they  had  given  no  valu- 
able consideration  for  them,  after  the  danger  from  Andros  was  past, 
the  Governor  and  company  claimed  the  lands  as  fully  as  though 
no  grant  had  been  made.  Hartford  and  Windsor,  however,  on  the 
Strength  of  the  grant  by  the  Assembly  and  of  their  settlement 
under  it,  determined  to  persist  in  their  claim,  and  oppose  the  legi»- 
lattue.  Great  disturbances  ensued.  Finally,  however,  in  1736, 
the  dispute  was  settled,  and  the  legislature  resolved  that  the  laads 
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in  coQtroveny  should  be  divided  between  the  colony  and  the  towns 
of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  that  the  colony  should  have  the  western 
division,  comprising  the  (owns  of  Norfolk,  Goshen,  Canaan,  Cora- 
wall,  Kent,  Salisbuiy,  and  Sharon,  and  Hartford  and  Windsor  the 
eastern,  comprising  Torrington,  Borkhsjnsted,  Colebrook,  Harwin- 
ton,  Hartland,  Winchester,  and  New  Hartford;  and  that  Litchfield 
should  not  come  into  the  division. 

The  legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  seven  town- 
ships belonging  to  the  colony,  who  reported  in  May,*  1733,  as  thetr 
opinion,  "that  an  Act  be  made  and  passed  at  this  Assembly,  grant- 
ing all  the  monies  which  shall  arise  from  the  sate  of  the  seven 
townships,  to  the  towns  in  this  colony  which  are  now  settled,  to  be 
divided  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estaie 
in  the  year  last  past,  to  be  secured  and  improved  forever  to  the  use 
of  the  schools  kept  in  the  several  towns  according  to  law,  and 
that  one  of  the  My-three  shares  in  each  township  be  sequestered 
for  the  use  of  the  school  or  schools  in  such  town  forever." 

Three  or  four  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  Assembly  were 
able  to  allot  the  townships  and  take  measures  for  their  sale  to  ad- 
vantage. A  report,  made  in  1737,  recommended  that  in  case  any 
town  had  already  sufficiently  provided  for  schools,  the  avails  might 
go  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

A  commillee  was  appointed  in  each  county  in  October,  1737,  to 
make  sale  of  the  lands.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Treasurer's  books,  prior  to  1769,  have  long  since  disappeared,  it  is 
difGcult  to  ascertain  the  amount  realized.  Norfolk  was  sold  for 
£6824  10,  and  Kent  for  £1225  19,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of 
the  committees  who  sold  them.  The  monies  thus  realized  and 
distributed,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  local  school  funds  of  the  dif- 
ferent, towns  and  societies. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Court,  1742,  the  following 
act  was  passed  i  ___ 

An  Act  Rilating  to,  and  for  the  bttler  Regulating  SchooU  of  Ltarning. 

Whereai,lif  anndryMti  and  Uwi  of  Ihia  Awembly,  ihey  haie  founded,  erected, 
eodowed,  BDd  provided  for  the  muntmiaaiM  of  ■  Coll^  St  New  Hsien,  and  in- 
ferior achooli  of  iMmiag  in  every  towD  or  pariah,  fbr  the  ednoation  and  hutruotioa 
of  the  youth  irf  thia  Ci3ony,  which  have  (by  Ihe  blaaing  of  God)  been  very  aer- 
vioeable  to  promote  naefal  learDiug  and  Chriatian  koowle^ge,  and  more  eapecially 
to  train  np  a  learned  and  orthodoi  inlDiatrjr  for  ths  anppty  of  our  chorohea,  and 
inwniDoh  aa  the  well-ordering  of  aaoh  publio  achoola  ia 

pnbEo  weal,  thii  A«embly  '     ._^.i.i  .<  ._   . 

and  better  Improvemeiit  i 

anthority  and  adeolmen  ii 

noh  achoola,  and  to  inquire  inio  loa  qnaiuKauona  oi  me  moarere  m  mem,  ana  ua 

profioienoy  of  the  ohlldreD,  to  give  ancb  dlrectiona  aa  tliey  ahall  think  needful  to 

Madar  •tuih  Mboob  more  lerTiMable  to  increan  that  knowledge,  mviliq-  uid  i«li- 
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gloD  wbidli  is  di^gned  in  tha  cseotiag  of  them.  And  In  mm  tluaa  twIm*  tbaU 
Bpprehend  tbat  any  Bnch  Hhooli  are  so  ordered  as  not  to  be  likely  to  atluD  tlxmi 
gwd  end!  proposed,  ther  dull  lay  the  stale  thereof  bef^e  thia  Aaaembly,  who 
abail  give  inoh  ordtTa  tWenpoa  aa  they  aball  think  ;m>per;  ■■  b;  tba  M>d 
act  may  more  fully  appear  ;  and  ahtriat,  the  erecting  of  any  other  aobcKda  vbiah 
an  not  nnder  the  eeUUiahinent  and  inapeolioii  aforeraid,  may  tend  to  train  np 
jonth  in  ill  prindplea  and  pnotioca,  and  introdBoe  anoh  diawdera  aa  nmj  ba  Of 
fatal  ooDH^nenoea  to  thepublio  peace  and  weal  of  this  Colony,  which  lo  proTent, 
Be  it  tnaettd,  ^.,  iW  no  partionlir  penwca  whatsoever  shall  preaome,  of 
IhenuelTea,  to  neat,  stabBab,  act  ap,  keep  er  mvntain  ai^  oi^lege,  acminary  of 
teBTning,  or  aoy  publjo  achool  whataoerer,  Ibr  the  inatmotkai  of  yoong  pemaH, 
other  than  such  aa  are  Greeted  and  ect^Iished,  or  allowed  by  the  bws  of  this 
Colony  without  Kedal  license,  or  liberty  finR  bad  and  obtsned  of  thia  Aaaembly; 
and  be  il  enacted  by  the  auihorily  aforttaid,  that  if  auj'  penes  shall  premme  to 
act  as  a  master,  tutor,  teacher,  or  mstructor  in  any  nolawfal  school  or  seminary  of 
Isarmng,  erected  aa  afbrenid,  be  shall  snSer  the  penalty  of  £S,  lavftil  mon^,  per 
month,  for  every  moolb  be  shall  ooDtinne  to  actai  atcovaud,  and  erery  grand-jnry 
within  any  oonnty,  where  auch  Kbuol  or  seminary  of  learning  is  erected,  eh^ 
inske  presentment  of  all  breaohea  of  this  act,  to  the  next  aamstsnt,  justice  of  tbs 
peace,  or  county  court ;  and  bt  it  furlhtr  enacted,  ^c,  that  the  oivil  authority  and 
aelectmen  in  each  town,  oi  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  inspect  and  viut  all  snth 
■nlawfiil  acboda  or  aeminarisa  of  learning  erected  as  sforeeaid,  and  shsll  proceed 
with  all  ancb  aobcJara,  slodenla,  or  rendeols  in  sncbscbotJ,  and  all  anoh  w  harbor, 
board,  or  antert^  Aem,  accordiog  to  the  laws  of  this  colony  respecting  transient 
paraona  or  inmalea  reelding  in  any  town  without  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  ; 
on^  be  it/urthtr  tnaeled,  ^.,  that  if  any  stndent  or  rtaident  in  suoh  sdunl  stall 
pretend  that  he  is  bound  as  by  indenture  an  apprentice  to  learn  any  manna)  art  or 
trade,  and  the  said  civil  authority  or  selectmen  ahall  auspect  that  snch  indenture 
was  given  only  as  a  odor  to  reside  in  said  town  contrary  to  law,  that  then  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  erf'  the  mid  civil  antbori^  to  eumine  all  the  parties  to  such  todeil- 
tore,  nnder  oaUi,  In  aD  aach  qoeetiona  winch  they  aball  think  proper,  relating  to 
Iho  true  inlenlirai  tt  anoh  iDdentore  nd  their  nraolioe  thereon,  and  If  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  said  aalhority  m  aeleotoien,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  that  ncli 
indenture  waa  siven  npon  a  fraodolent  deaioo,  aa  afbreamd,  that  then  such  anthor- 
l^ahaD  pneaad  aa  if  nosncib  indeolDre  had  Dcien  made;  andbt  it  further  enacted, 
•fe.,  that  no  person  tliat  has  not  been  educated  or  grsdoated  in  Tal«  CoUe^  or 
Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  or  uane  other  allowed  foreign  Protestant  College 
or  University,  shall  take  the  &nafit  of  the  lawa  ot  this  government  respecting  the 
settlement  and  soppMl  of  minioten ;  alaaj/i  prmided,  thai  nothiiw  in  this  aet  b* 
oonstrued  to  forbid  or  prevent  any  society,  allowed  by  lew  in  this  cijoDy,  lo  keep 
a  acbod,  by  •  major  vote  in  such  aooia^,  to  order  more  parish  schcols  than  one  to 
b«kepl  tber^Dj  and  swoint  the  aobool  or  scbools  to  be  kept  In  more  places  thaa 
one  in  snch  aoae^.    This  act  to  continue  in  force  (or  four  yeara. 

The  act  expired  b^  its  ovn  limitatioQS.  '' 

In  the  revised  Statutes  published*  in  1750,  the  "  Act  for  Bdoca- 
ting  and  GaTeming  ChildieD,"  remains  -with  a  slight  eltemtion  as 
it  was  originally  enacted  in  1650,  and  enlarged  in  1670.  The 
"  Act  for  Appointing,  Encouraging,  and  Supporting  Schools,"  pro- 
vides that —  -> 

1.  ETery  tovn,  where  there  is  but  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
having  seventy  houBeholders  and  upwards,  and  every  ecclesiastical 
society  having  that  number  of  families,  shall  maintain  at  least  one 

>  Tbs  rFvlslun  Ibr  17E0.  wss  made  bj  s  commitlee  appointed  In  1743,  and  eoaiMIng  of 
Bogar  Wolcolt,  Thotnu  Fitch,  jDBSItasn  Tmmbull,  and  John  BolMsj,  the  tbrse  tarmtr  * 
ef  wliDui  wtie  luucBslTclr  Gavernonor  ibsCvlonji.aiulthslallo,  ■  JudisoCihe  Saptrlw 
bouil.    In  ihe  latioT  of compilsUDu  sod  stUrstloD,  Gevsnwr  Filah  was  prlDOlpsUj  smplofsd. 
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good  achool  for  elerea  monthi  m  the  year,  by  a,  master  sufficiently 

and  suitably  qualified. 

2.  Every  town  and  society  with  lees  than  seventy  families,  shall 
maintain  a  school  and  achoolmastei  for  one  half  of  each  year. 

3.  Eveiy  bead  county  town  shall  maintain  a  g;rammaT  school  to 
be  steadily  kept  by  "  some  discreet  person  <^  good  conversation, 
veil  skilled  in  and  acquainted  vith  the  leamed  languages,  eapec- 
ially  Greek  and  Latin." 

4.  In  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  theae  schools,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  shall  deliver  annually  the  sum  of  40f.  upon 
every  £1000  in  the  lists  of  each  town,  or  the  same  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  parish,  or 
for  want  of  such  committee,  to  the  selectmen,  to  be  by  them 
applied  for  tha  benefit  of  schools  in  said  town  or  parish ;  pro- 
vided the  schools  have  been  kept  for  the  year  previous  according  to 
law. 

5.  The  local  school  funds,  created  out  of  the  avails  of  the  sale 
of  the  seven  western  townships,  according  to  the  Act  of  1733,  and 
distributed  among  the  several  towns  and  societies,  are  to  remain  a 
perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  for  any  application 
of  the  interest  to  other  purposes,  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  back 
into  the  treasury  of  the  colony,  and  the  town  was  to  lose  the  benefit 
thereof  afterwards. 

6.  In  the  case  of  any  deficiency,  in  the  means  of  supporting  a 
achool  according  to  law,  derived  from  the  general  tax,  or  local 
funds,  the  Bum  required  shall  be  made  up,  one  half  by  a  tax  on  Uie 
property  of  the  town  or  society,  and  the  other  half  by  a  tuition  or 
rate-bill  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  at 
school— unless  the  town  or  society  agree  on  some  other  moda 

7.  The  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  every  town  and  society 
are  clothed  with  full  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  make  all  lawful  agree- 
ments for  the  support  and  management  of  the  school. 

8.  The  civil  authority  and  selectmen  are  constituted  inspectors 
or  visitors,  and  directed  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  established 
under  this  act,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  inquire  particularly  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  masters,  the  inoficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
giv«  such  directions  as  they  shall  judge  needfiil  to  render  such 
schools  most  serviceable  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  religion,  and 
good  manners.  They  were  also  instructed  to  report  to  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  any  disorders,  or  misapphcation  of  public  monies. 

9.  The  selectmen  of  each  town,  when  there  was  but  one  eccle- 
siastical society,  and  a  committee  for  each  society,  when  there 
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were  more  thui  om,  are  Mopowered  to  manage  all  lands  and  fundi 
belonging  to  the  town  or  society,  for  the  benefit  of  achools.  ,^ 

Id  17S4,  the  treamrar  was  oidersd  to  deliver  to  each  town  and 
Mciety  lOf.iaplaoeof  20>.ineTei7£I,000of  theliBtof  anch  tovnj 
and  in  1766,  the  rate  waa  reatored  to  20>. ;  and  in  1767,  to  Vit. ; 
where  it  remained  till  IBOO. 

In  Ma;,  1766,  the  aeleotmen  in  each  town  are  authoiized  to  col- 
lect any  sums  which  remain  unpaid  at  that  date,  for  excise  on 
liquors,  tea,  Ac.,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  school  oonunittee  in  the 
several  towns,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  fond  to  be  impioTed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  schools ;  and  at  the  October  session,  1774,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  is  directed  to  pay  out  to  the  eereral  towns 
the  i^incipal  sums  paid  in  by  them  as  excise  money,  together  with 
the  interest  due  at  the  time  of  payment,  "  which  monies  shall  be 
^ipt^Hiated  to  the  use  of  schools." 

In  1766,  at  the  October  seBsion  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  law 
was  passed, — ^with  the  express  aim,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  10 
make  the  laws  for  the  aiqxHnting  and  supporting  echoals,  and  the 
education  iX  children  more  efficient, — which,  with  the  operation  of 
other  acts  trattsferring  to  school  societies  the  direction  and  control 
of  schools,  which  should  have  been  confined  to  the  towns,  has  re- 
sulted in  distributing  the  means  of  education  most  unequally  over 
the  State,  and  bwering  the  standard  of  education,  not  only  in  the 
■mall  and  sparsely  populated  districts,  but  in  the  villages  and  cities. 
By  this  act,  after  increesing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  town 
and  society  from  10*.  to  20*.  in  £1000,  each  town  and  society  wes 
authorized  "  to  divide  themselves  into  prc^r  and  necessary  districts 
for  keetnng  th«r  schools,  and  to  alter  and  regulate  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  aa  they  shall  have  occasion ;  which  districts  shall 
draw  their  equal  propwtion  of  all  public  monies,  belonging  to  such 
towns  or  societieB,  according  to  the  list  of  each  respective  district 
Iherein." 

By  the  practical  operation  (rf  this  act,  the  school  system  of  Con- 
necticut, instead  of  embracing  schools  of  different  grades,  was  grad- 
ually narrowed  down  to  a  single  district  school,  taught  by  <me 
teacher  in  the  summer,  and  a  di&rent  teacher  in  the  winter,  for 
children  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  variety  of  study,  residing  within 
certain  territorial  limits. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  statutes,  published  in  1 784,'  the  "  Ac% 

'  ni«  rdrWoQ  wu  mids  ^-j  Rogs'  Bhermu  wKI  RIohud  Ltw,  «bo  -mm  ippoliitnl  la 
MtTtlTSS.  KiauVanninlKBloD  InluiauT,  ITSItibsnTlslaDwu  sueftilljconldtrHl. 
«B«  M  •(tttlDs  STdwBl  W  b*  prlMed,  m  wnBlnlic  «U  Oh  StMOl*  Uwi  eTllM  StM. 
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ftur  ihe  £ducation  md  Oovermng  <^  Childrm^*  ramuos  the  mne  as 
ia  tbe  editionof  1702  j  and  the  "  Act  for  tht  Appointing,  Snamrmg- 
ing,  and  Supporting  Seimlt,"  embodies  the  Tuious  pnrisioiu 
which  had  been  enacted  since  the  rension  of  1750,  and  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  onler  of  their  enactment.  In  this  reriaiao, 
towns  and  societios  having  seventy  famiUee,  ate  still  lequired  "  to 
maintain  sohooU  at  least  eleven  ■oooths  in  each  year,  constantly 
taught  by  a  master  suitably  quaUfied,  and  those  with  less  than  ftsty 
families,  for  at  least  six  months."  County  towns  aie  required  to 
keep  up  a  grajamar  school ;  and  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  Is  di- 
rected to  pay  over  40«.  in  every  £1,000  in  the  list,  of  the  respective 
towns,  as  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  by  the  constables,  to  the  Belec^ 
men,  a  committee  of  each  town  who  shall  deliver  a  certificate  that 
the  schools  have  been  kept  accoidbg  to  law.  The  inspection  of 
the  schools  la  still  intrusted  to  the  civil  authority  and  selectmen; 
and  the  financial  a&ira  of  the  schools  are  managed  by  the  select- 
men in  towns  where  there  is  but  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  other  towns  and  societiea. 

In  1794,  school  districts  were  authorized  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  qualified  voters,  passed  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  lay  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  locate  the  same, 
and  to  choose  a  collector. 

In  1795,  at  the  May  session,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  authorized  a 
committee  of  eight  persons,  of  which  John  Treadwell  was  Chair- 
man, to  sell  the  lands  belonging  to  Connecticut  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  been  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of  cession 
to  the  United  States  in  1782;  and  appropriated  the  avails  of  the  sale 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  an- 
nually among  the  several  "  Societies  constituted,  or  which  might 
be  constituted  by  Jaw  within  certain  limits"  in  their  c^ncityas 
school  societies,  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  in 
each.  £ach  society  was  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  a 
legal  meeting,  warned  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  to  apply  to  the 
Assembly  for  permission  "  to  improve  its  proportion  of  the  interest 
for  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  the  pubhc  woiship  of 
Ood ;  and  on  such  permission  being  granted  to  pay  over  the  inter- 
est to  the  difibreot  religious  societies,  churches,  or  congregatioos, 
of  alT denominations  of  Christians  within  its  limits." 

By  this  act "  all  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  <rf  the 
located  societies,  who  by  law  have  or  may  have  a  right  to  vot&in 
town  meetings,"  were  authorized  to  meet  in  the  month  of  October 
annually,  in  the  way  and  manner  prescribed  in  an  act  '^ for  forming. 
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ordtrmg,  a^  r^ulatmff  toeietin,"  and  then  organise  themselTct 
into  societies,  and  "  transact  any  other  business  on  the  subject  of 
schooling  io  general,  and  touching  the  moniee  hereby  appropriated 
to  their  use,  in  particular,  according  to  taw." 

Societies,  01  parishes  for  religious  purposes,  were  first  established 
within  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns  to  «cconimodate  settlers  too 
far  removed  from  the  old  place  of  worship,  about  1700, — were  au- 
tbonzed  to  choose  a  clerk  in  171S,  a  committee  in  I7l7,  a  collector 
in  1721,  a  moderator  in  1726,  and  a  treasurer  in  1764.  In  1726,  a 
general  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  new  so- 
oieties,  and  directing  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  meeiiogs. 
In  1717,  the  right  of  taxation  for  support  of  the  ministry  was  ex- 
tended to  schools,  and  by  the  above  act  of  1795,  the  inhabitants  were 
authorized  to  meet  and  organise  in  a  new  capacity,  and  in  1 798,  this 
organization  was  perfected  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  towns 
and  ecclesiastical  societies  in  our  school  system. 

In  1795,  the  statutes  were  again  revised,*  and  published  in  I7&t, 
In  this  revision  the  acts  respecting  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  supporting  of  schools,  remain  as  in  the  revision  of  1784,  with 
the  addition  of  the  act  already  described,  of  17&4  and  1786. 

In  1797,  the  law  relating  to  school  districts  was  modified  so  as 
to  require,  that  before  a  tax  could  be  laid,  to  provide  a  site,  build  & 
school-house,  or  furnish  the  same  with  accommodations  and  ap- 
pendages, all  the  iuhabitants  must  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  by  the  committee  man  appointed  by  the  society. 

In  179S,  at  the  May  session,  an  act  was  passed  in  addition  to 
and  in  alteration  of  the  acts  relating  to  schools,  by  which  the  or- 
gaaization  and  administration  of  our  school  system  was  materially 
modified. 

In  this  act,  for  the  first  time  the  towk — the  old  recognized 
agency  through  which  the  regularly  settled  and  ai^roved  inhabi- 
tants firBt  commenced  the  system  of  common  schools,  and  had  far 
a  century  and  a  half  maintained  a  teacher  for  a  period  in  each 
year  in  no  case  less  than  six  months,  and  in  a  majority  of  instanoea 
for  eleven  months, — and  in  addition  to  paying  in  the  general  State 
or  county  tax,  a  rate  equal  to  20<,  or  40».  in  every  £1000  of  theii 
lists,  (which  on  the  list  of  1852  would  have  amounted  in  1853,  foi 
the  whole  State,  to  fl  10,0C*,  at  only  92  on  every  91000  of  the 

*  Tba  comnlttH  to  rtrlH  the  b  r,  ■(  peialtd  la  Utj,  ITH,  wtr*  Obauiicaj  Oooditob, 
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gnnd  liat,)  vhen  the  sum  thus  raised  was  not  Bufficient,  were  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  deficiency,  one  half  by  the  inhafaituils  in  the 
way  of  tax,  and  the  other  half  by  the  parenta  or  masters  of  the 
children  attending  school— disappeara  from  the  school  system,  and 
its  place  ia  supplied  by  a  corporate  body,  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
Hay  1795,  and  from  this  date  (1798)  known  in  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  as  a  school  socisTr — with  territonal  limits  some- 
limes  coextensive  with  a  town,  in  some  cases  embracing  pan  of  a 
town,  and  in  other  parts  of  two  or  more  towns.  For  a  time  the 
e^ct  of  this  chan^  was  not  apparent,  but  coupled  with  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  provided  for  about  this  time  by 
public  funds,  and  dispensing  with  the  obligation  of  raising  money 
by  tax,  the  results  were  disastrous. 

Each  society  was  required  to  "  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  per- 
sons, not  exceeding  nine,  of  competent  skill  and  letters  to  be  ove^ 
seers,  or  visitore  of  schools,"  with  power  "  to  examine,  and  at  their 
discretion  to  approve  schoolmasters,  and  to  displace  such  as  may 
be  found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification  ;  to  appoint  public 
exercises,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  youth,  and  to  give  honorary 
marics  of  distinction  to  such  as  are  found  to  excel." 

The  head  or  county  towns  were  no  longer  required  to  maintain  a 
Latin,  or  Grammar  school,  but  in  place  of  them  every  society  might 
'  "by  a  vole  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  in  any  legal 
meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  institute  a  school  of  a  higher 
order  for  the  common  benefit  of  ail  the  inhabitants,  "  ihe  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  perfect  the  youth  admitted  therem  in  reading 
and  penmanship,  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar,  in  composition,  in  arithmetic  and  geogmphy,  or,  on  par- 
ticular desire,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  also  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  in  general  to  form  them  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  lifa" 
No  pupil  could  be  admitted  into  the  school,  "  except  such  as  have 
passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  and  shall  have  attained  to  such  maturity  in  years  and  un- 
derstanding, as  to  be  capable  of  improvement  in  scud  school  in  the 
judgment  of  the  overseers,  and  shall  by  them  or  any  three  of  them 
be  admitted  therein :  and  if  at  any  time,  it  shall  so  happen  that 
more  pupils  are  admitted  than  can  be  accommodated  or  instructed 
in  said  school  together,  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such  course  and 
order  as  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity.''  A  committee  'was  to 
be  appointed  to  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  school,  and  to 
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draw  &  propOTtionato  part  of  the  public  money  accruing;  lo  each 
district,  accordiog  to  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  from  each. 

The  act  was  again  revised  in  1799,  with  a  few  additional  pn>- 
TiBiana  defining  the  powera  of  achool  dtstticta,  and  enlarging  the 
power  of  school  societies  over  the  whole  matter  of  erecting,  alter- 
ing, and  abolishing  the  same.  This  revision  remained,  except  in 
one  important  particular,  unchanged  until  1838.  Before  giving  the 
law  as  it  was  left  in  1799,  we  will  refer  to  the  regulations  of  the 
schools  in  the  town  or  school  aociety  of  Fannington,  from  which  ■ 
most  of  the  above  alterations  were  introduced. 

The  reviuon  was  made  by  Governor  Treodwell,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  the  following  regulations  for  the  schools  in  Fannington, 
which  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  April  4lh,  A.  D.  1796. 

Vettd,  TiitL  (bDowing  rcgnlalioni  tat  wliacJ*  fn  the  Gnt  noietj  in  Farmiiiglon. 

1.  There  duD  be  ■[fNMitted  in  the  meeting  d!  the  Behoot  sodeW,  ■  mitabia 
BBmber,  not  awoortli^  nine,  of  diMncto  penmM  of  ooa^telent  akill  in  UUraa  and 
■oienoe.  to  the  oreneers  of  all  the  eoboole  in  nid  aocle^,  daring  the  pleoaore  ot 
(he  nxAetj,  and  to  eicrciee  the  powen  and  perform  the  duties  herein  after  de- 
■crilMd,  which  meneuft  ahBll  meet  the  fint  Mondsj  of  October,  NoTember,  snd 
Deoembcr  uumally,  and  oftener  if  the;  think  prwer. 

2.  Ttie  diiUict  oommittee  in  t}ie  KTeral  Khool  districts,  shall  In  no  one  cod- 
tiaot  with  any  person  to  keep  a  sohool  within  any  moh  district,  widioiit  the  oon- 
•eot  and  approbation  of  the  oTerseen,  or  (he  major  port  of  them,  in  a  regular 
mectins  of  the  said  oreneers,  first  had  or  obtained. 

3.  llie  OTBTseon  wQl  take  ears  that  no  persMU  be  empk^iej  is  ■choaloiMt«ta 
in  the  noie^,  eiccpt  snoh  as  have  a  thoroiigh  acmaintaiKW  with  the  best  mod* 
of  instmcting  children  in  q>elliDg  and  reading  the  £nf^ish  language,  in  the  piio- 
fliplea  of  Btigtish  grsmmar,  and  in  s  good  lundwriti^,  and  ^io  are  persona  of 
reputation  and  a  ^od  moral  charaoter. 

4.  It  is  eipeoted  that  the  OTerseers  wiD  introdnoe  into  die  schools,  bendn 
Webster's  JnititatB  in  all  ita  parts,  as  great  s  varied  of  reading,  both  in  prose 
and  Terse,  as  the  eirooinstBiicee  of  the  peo[de  niU  admit ;  among  these  Dwight'i 
Geogrspt^,  liy  question  and  answer,  for  its  eheafmess  and  stmplioi^,  wonU  txi 
higfalj  proper,  as  an  ewy  introdnotlon  to  that  l)nuiA  of  soiefMai  ud  Mumai 

'  I  be  of  great  use ;  also  see  that  Ae  Bible  is  stated);  read  by 


those  finms  who  are  aq>aUe  of  it,  at  least  as  the  donng  exeroise  in  the  afteraoon, 
and  with  marks  of  reverenoe  and  respect  aa  the  word  irf  Ood,  and  that  the  Diss 
ter  of  the  rapeotive  schools  close  the  whole  at  night  with  prsyar. 

5.  It  shaU  be  the  du^  of  the  orerseere,  at  least  two  ti  (hem  together,  lo  Tisit 
on  tlie  sohools  in  the  society,  quarterly,  or  oflener,  if  they  think  proper  ;  to  take 
notice  of  the  pn^ienoy  of  the  scholus,  sod  to  eidle  in  them  a  laudable  emul«- 
tion  ;  and  they  will  fhnn  time  to  ^e  give  eueh  general  or  iipecial  rules  or  direc- 
tions, not  ineonristent  with  thi»e  regolations,  as  they  shall  think  prc^r,  with 
r^ard  (olhemodeof  instructing  and  gtrrerniug  the  si^Hiots.  so  as  bent  lo  improTr 
the  ehildrenin  letters,  in  morale,  end  in  manners  {  and  if  the;  judge  lit,  they  tun 
at  the  expense  of  tile  sooie^  disCribnte  small  prendnma  of  trifling  Tame,  to  sDoa 
as  they  uisll  find,  by  their  own  obserrstiois  or  If  bifiirmation  from  the  mastarB, 
to  eicel  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  respeeta,  or  to  enable  Qm  mastt?  hiniBelf  to  do 
it,  as  they  shall  think  b«at )  and  (he  said  orerseers  will,  at  their  disoretion,  tiiMn 
time  lo  time,  ^oint  poblie  exercises  for  such  of  the  children  in  the  several 
sdieidLasmay  haTemadethetMstprDfioieoo^,  nther  m  reading,  spelling,  speak- 
ing, rebearsing,  oompcnng,  cr  soeh  like  exeroisea,  either  in  the  sobaols  se[«iately, 
OT  01  s  tHUvm  meeting ;  and  confer  on  sach  as  most  deserre  It,  some  honorary 
■nark  of  diitinotion. 

tf.  In  addition  to  the  sepsrato  dlsMots  wUdi  ais  or  xmtj  be  nnde,  the  sods^ 
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■hall  beoDB  (mtira  diitriot,  ftr  thejmipcoe  of  Duintusing  and  loi^KiHiiiiga  lolnid 
br  the  farther  imtniotHKi  of  thoH  ohildren  and  jonth  of  both  kigb  who  hn* 
pM»d  Ibitngh  the  urdiiury  avm  o(  1  vrning  ia  ibe  oomiDon  Kbooti,  tobakq>t 
near  the  ocnter  of  the  aooiely,  which  achool  ahall  be  asder  the  laperiiitBiid^iej 
and  directJOD  (rf'  the  aforenid  oreneen,  in  the  nine  manner  as  tbs  tanaaat 
•ehook  are.  The  object  of  the  laid  ■cbool  diall  be,  to  perfect  the  youth  ad- 
mitted therein  in  revdiog  and  in  the  gnunmar  of  the  Fnffli.Ti  longue,  and  to 
imtract  them  ingeo^raphy.arilhmetia,  omnpoaitka,  and  ■peakiD);< '^  ""7  <^  them ; 
aUo,  in  the  whole  oourae  of  iutmctlmi  to  impren  dieir  minilB  with  a  joct  aeiue  of 
their  dnt;  to  Ood,  to  thaii  partite  and  iutnaitoni,  lo  oiie  another  and  to  locietyr 
and  in  general  lo  i^epare  them  to  act  w^  in  the  vaiiooi  relation!  of  Boeial  lib. 
He  direotiona  for  reading  the  Bible  and  prafer,  in  the  common  nohoola,  ibaS 


11  be  admitted  la  a  pa^Nl  in  the  aaid  aeho«l,  mileaa  nnih  fcxith 


C^uaUv  applj  to 

7.  No  youth 
ii  aocnrate,  in  a  (tood  deoree,  in  nelling  and  reading  the  Engliah  toogae,  an^  haa 
aoqnired  a  good  bandwritipg,  and  h^  attained  to  atich  matarin  in  jrean  and  u- 
dnwMndhf  at  to  be  aU«  wiu  profit  to  pntvne  the  conne  of  leoraing  taoghi  in 
aaid  achool,  vid  iqnn  eaaminaitim  befbn  the  major  part  of  aaid  oieraeam  ahall  be 
by  them  jodfticd  qualified  for  admiaion.  And  Ifa  greater  nunber  of  pnpih  ■faoll 
be  admitted  than  can  trail  be  aocommodated  or  inatmcted,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
OTemeera,  in  raeh  caae  they  ahall  limit  the  nombar  who  ahaU  attend  at  a  time, 
and  direct  all  the  pnpila,  in  a  certain  order  if  rotaiioD  by  them  appointed  lo  attend 
thp  school,  so  as  all  may  have  an  oqnal  benefit 

.  6.  That  tba  ptnrcn  and  dattea  of  (he  oreraeera  with  respect  to  aaid  aohocd,  re- 
Ullvi?  to  the  appointment  of  the  matter,  rclaliie  to  the  itutraction  and  gmeiw 
ment  thereof,  relatire  to  ita  riallatiOD,  eneonregoineBt  and  poblio  exerciaea,  ahall 
be  the  Maie.Bs  in  papeet  to  WHinnaa  aohoda. 

9,  The  said  achool  dull  fnm  time  to  time  draw  ita  ahara  of  all  the  pnUie  iiKa>~ 
im  appropriated  to  the  use  of  aehoolB  within  the  soaiety,  to  be  mode  np  ont  of  tba 
ebves  at  the  M^nctire  diMrlota,  wMordiiig  to  the  nnmber  of  papils  in  muh  Khool 
from  >uoh  dlatriota,  whoa  compared  with  (he  nnmlier  of  children  ;  mch  diatnob . 
computing  IVom  fbar  to  fbortecn  yeara  of  age. 

These  regulations  seem  to  have  been  adopted  under  the  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  of  education  hy  the  discUBsions  vhich  had 
grownup  out  of  the  sale,  and  the  appropnation  of  the  avails  of  the 
sale  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Other  sections  of  the  State  fell 
the  impulse.  In  Middlesex  County  an  "  Association  foi  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Schools,"  was  farmed  in  May  1799,  of 
Athich  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  at  that  lime  instructor  of  s 
female  school  in  Middtetaw-n,  was  president.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  teachers,  but  membership  was  not  confined  to  ttioso. 
who  belonged  to  the  profession,  but  was  extended  to  all  who  wished' 
to  promote  the  same  objects.  These  objects  were  declared  to  be, 
to  promote  a  systerpatlc  course  of  school  education,  to  secure  the 
inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the  schools,  and  to 
endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 
The  first  circular  issued  ia  May  1799,  contains  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  juat  then  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,andacode  of 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  president,  and  submitted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  consideration  of  the  visitors  and  overseers  of  schools 
in  the  county.  This  code  contains  many  valuable  regulations,  and 
school  vintois  of  the  present  day  night  profit  by  its  hinta. 
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The  code  enjoins  upon  teachers  punctuality  in  opening  and  a^ 
fending  school ;  exclusive  devotion  to  its  duties ;  a.  regular  order  of 
exercises  ;  the  keeping  of  a  rea^ieter  of  the  attendance  and  pn^c- 
iencj  of  each  pupil,  and  particular  attention  to  their  manners  and' 
morals.  One  half  day  in  each  week  must  be  derated  to  a  review 
of  the  studies  for  the  week  previous.  Parents  must  see  that  schol- 
aiB  are  furnished  with  all  necessary  books ;  and  to  this  end,  it  is 
recommeoded  that  the  district  purchase  a  supply  of  books  to  be 
loaned  or  sold  to  the  pupils.  Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  thai 
children  in  studying  their  lessons  at  home,  especially  in  winter 
evenings.  . 

In  closing  this  important  period  of  our  school  history,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that  up  to  L798,  ttw  law  enforced  the  keeping  of 
school  in  towns  oi  societies  of  more  than  seventy  families,  for  eleven 
tnonths  of  the  year,  atid  in  those  of  less  then  seventy,  for  at  least 
one  half  the  year.  It  also  enforced  the  keeping  of  a  grammar 
school  in  the  head  town  of  the  several  counties.  It  imposed  a  tax, 
collectable  with  the  other  public  taxes,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  limited  its  benefits  to  such  towns  or  societies  as  kept  their 
schools  according  to  law.  There  are  no  official  documents  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  schools  themselves,  but  from  the  lestiiaony 
of  men  who  were  educated  in  the  common  schools  [wior  to  1800,  it 
appears  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic ;  but  that  these  stud- 
ies were  attended  to  by  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  so  that  it  was 
rare  to  find  a  native  of  Connecticut  "  who  could  not  read  the  holy 
word  of  Giod  and  the  good  laws  of  the  State"  These  schools 
such  as  they  were,  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  the  above  studies.  There  were  but  few  private  schools, 
except  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  or  cany  them  forward  in  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  books  used  were 
few  and  imperfect,  but  uniform.  The  supervision  of  the  schools 
by  the  selectmen  was  considered  a  pact  of  their  town  office,  and  ty 
the  clergy  as  a  regular  part  of  their  parochial  duty. 
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Kent — The  fulloTing  Clxji  of  Ittjvlolioia,  drawo  op  for  the  goTarnneBt  of 
til*  Jf<m  Ilatfn  llopiini  Orammar  Bch»ot  in  1684,  ii  printed  from  ■  CDpy  osra- 
fuUj  tranicribed  from  tba  B«oi>rd«  of  the  School,  by  Mr.  Ljmui  Baird. 

"  Orders  ot  j*  Comittae  or  trualMS  for  the  Onminiir  Schoole  at  NawhaTcn  In 
\tc  obiterved  A  itlenilad  in  }■  iwid  Bolioola,  mwla,  agread  apoa  A  publinlinl  in 
}^  f  Schoole  ID  y  yuire  1GS4. 

"Int.  Tha  Kroolion  of  y  •*  Schoola  being  prinoipallj  for  )■*  Institaeion  of  liopo- 
full  jDDlh  in  y*  Latin  tonjcuii,  A  othai  learned  Langaag'en  toe  for  aa  to  nreiiar* 
■iich  voutha  for  y*  Colledga  A  pnbliq'  aervice  of  y-  Coiintiy  in  Cburoh,  A  Comaii- 
WMlth.  The  Chiefa  work  ofy*  Schaole-H'U  to  Inatrnot  all  auoh  youih  aa  are  ur 
innf  be  by  theire  ponntH  or  Frcnds  tent,  or  ConUtted  nnto  him  to  y'  end  «■  nil 
dlligeao*  fiulhfullneii  and  ConatiDOy  ont  of  any  ofjr"  lownoa  oflhia  Coanty  of  Ne«- 
liaran  npup  hii  aalltrv  aooompt  ouly,  otherwiee  Gratia.  And  if  any  Bojea  an 
rent  to  y'  H'  of  y*  xaid  Sshools  from  any  other  part  of  y' Colony,  or  Couiilrj' 
Ikoh  rucli  boy  or  yoath  to  pay  tan  ahillinga  to  y*  Mint'  at  or  ujion  hia  ouunuou  iulu 

I'laAming  of  Enckinh 
_  . .      .  ^  .       .  *ell  A  bo^in  to  Reml, 

thereby  Id  perf»M  theire  right  Spelling,  A  Reading,  or  to  laarne  to  write,  ftCypliei 
Ibr  DuinemuioD,  A  oddicion,  A  ooe  funhor,  &  y'  all  othan  either  too  young  A  a.-t 
liiatmctBil  in  letters  A  Kpjlliti;,  A  ail  Uiriaa  be  exoluded  as  Improper  <fe  iiicoji- 
■h>laDt  »■  Buoh  a  GniDmer  Baboole  as  y*  law  itijoineii,  and  is  ;•  I>«9itcria  of  ihia 
Heltlam',  And  j'  not  Bo^ea  he  admitted  from  otlivr  tovuce  for  ]•  learning  of  Ei/g- 
lii>h,  wiNiut  liberty  A  apcolaliy  lioenco  Ttoia  y  Comittae. 

'■«.  ThuC  tha  Master  A  Sohollara  dui;  attend  the  Schoolo  llourea  via.  tron  G 
in  y  mornlog  to  il  a  Clock  in  y*  forenoone.  And  from  1  a  CIuoIl  iu  tlie  aflemoone 
toS  a  Clock  m  die  aflemoaue  in  Summer  ^  4  In  Winter. 

"  4.  That  tiie  U'  ahull  make  a  lilt  or  Catalogue  pf  )ii>  Schollan  nunea  And  ap- 
point a  Monitor  in  his  Curne  for  one  week  or  longer  tyme  as  ilia  M'  ohall  e«e  CnnM-. 
who  sbiill  cTery  inariiiiig  &  noone  at  lBa.<t  oDi.-e  a  day  at  y'  set  tyme  Call  oaei 
J*  namea  of  y  bchoUiirii,  and  Note  down  the  hite  Commen,  or  Absent.  AnJ  In  Si 
saason  Call  anch  to  an  acoompt  That  Iha  bully,  A  truauM  nuy  be  CoirMtwl  ur  if' 
proved  as  thoJra  fnult  iihiill  desearve. 

"  i.  That  the  Schollar*  being  Called  together  the  U'  Khull  aTsrr  morning  be- 
gin hia  work  w"  a  short  I'rayor  for  a  Wasaing  on  hia  Isbouros  A  theuu  Lcaruiiw. 

"  8.  That  prayer  being  eniiad  the  Ma-tor  ahall  Aaslgiio  to  every  of  his  Seliol- 
lan  theire  plocea  of  Silting  sooording  to  ikaire  degresa  of  learning.  And  that  fliav- 
iiig  theire  i'arlji,  or  Lessons  appointed  them)  lliuy  Kcotie  theire  Seal*,  A  alit  not 
oat  of  Dorea,  w(th[oiit]  Leo«a  of  tiie  Master,  And  not  abort  two  at  one  lymu,  A 

"7.    Tliai  y  Schollars  behave   lljcmBclvo   at  all  tyincs,  cfpcclally  in  Sclioula 
tynu  with  due  itevertoioe  to  tiieire  Uaster,  A  with  tiuliriciy  A  qaieuiiui  aiiiwiir 
thamselvs,  without  flglitiuz,  (^unrrellin^  or  imlling  one  anoth'  or  uiiy  olheta.  Uid 
or  useing  bad  wordji  in  Cnralng,  Ukeing  tl 


vU^er  prophaiie,  obscene,  or  Corrupt  si«9ches  wliiuli  if  an)-  doe,  'i'liat  y 
with  give  Ihem  due  Correooion,  And  if  any  prove  inoorrigiblo  in  •ucli  mu  inan- 
ji«(s  dc  wicked  Corruptiag  langnage  A  apeuclies,  notwiiiiaiAnding  furok'  waniiniM 
admoniehione  &  Correcoion  that  luoh  lie  espalled  J"  Sohoole  as  pernleions  A 
daungeraua  examples  to  y*  liaat. 

"8.  Thai  if  any  of  }*  ScliDole  Boyea  be  obnerved  to  play,  sleep,  or  behave 
themselves  rudely,  or  irrovereiilly,  or  be  any  wny  dia»ordcrly  stt  Meeting  on 
y  Saboelh  dayes  or  any  olhei  lymea  of  ]'  I'uhiiq*  Wbre.hipa  of  tiod  Thai  upuu 
informsuioii  or  ConiplainC  Ihsroof  to  J*  duo  Couvicofou  of  tlio  oiTi^nder  or  otfoucler-, 
Tha  Master  shall  gife  them  dae  CorrKuiou  tuydegree  of  y<  Utfenue.  And  y<  all 
Correoolona  be  w"  Moiieracion. 

"V.  That  n 00  LAitine  Boyea  he  allowed  upon  any  pi^nce  (m cknes,  and  di^- 
tabllity  eioepted)  to  nitbdraw,  or  ubneul  tlieniMlve  iVoiu  the  Sohoole,  without  ill>- 
erty  graunted  by  t)ie  Uneter,  And  y<  noe  aufli  lilwrly  be  gniuntod  but  upon  ticket 
froin  y  I'arenta  or  fhuds,  A  on  grouuda  auffluiant  as  in  IJaiivs  exuaoiijlDitry  ur 

"  10.  Tlist  all  tba  1«itia  Scbollan,  A  all  other  of  y  Boysa  of  Competent  age 
—  J  <i ■...  .1..  ...  _u  ,ooo<opt  of  one  paa«ge  or  ientenoe  at  least  of  yeer- 


luons  tba  foregoing  euboth  on  i 
ternoofie  of  every  Tniit  d>/  of  f' 
tkhoUsiB  y<  are  Capeabls. 


J*  8*  day  mi. „.    . ...  _,   ... 

'  week  be  Improved  by  y  H'  la  C«ieeliixlDg  at  his 
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Vm   HEHRT  TODD* 


HxNBT  Toss,  a  liberal  benebctor  to  the  Maaudnuetls  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schoob,  was  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber lit,  1786,  and  was  the  son  of  WiUiam  Todd,  a  most  respectable 
gentleman  of  that  time.  He  reoeired  his  education  in  the  publio 
schools  cf  the  town,  vhere  be  gained  the  particular  friendship  of  bis 
iiwtritctora,  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  reached  the  acmn 
of  bis  ^oang  ambition,  by  becoming  one  of  the  "  Medal  Seholar»." 
At  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprentic«d  to  one  of  the  largest  importing 
firms  of  the  daj,  and  bo  fiuthfullj  and  so  intdligently  did  he  aoqait 
himself  in  all  Mtuations,  and  in  the  peif<»manoe  of  every  duty,  that 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  his  masters  proposed  to  him  to  go  to 
^Europe,  to  have  under  his  control  their  whole  foreign  bueiness — their 
^onda — their  credit — uid  all  their  various  interests.  He  accepted 
iiieit  pnipoeitiotis,  and  contjnned  hia  connection  with  Messrs.  Gore, 
Hiller  &  Parker,  to  their  entire  and  perfect  satisfaction,  till  after  the 
peace  of  1616,  when  those  gentlemen  disgolTcd  their  firm,  and  retired 
altogethw  fi'om  the  importiog  trade.  He  then  formed  a  connection 
with  a  house  tn  Philadelphia,  which  continued  till  1822.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  partner  in  an  extensive  importing  establishment  in 
New  York,  in  which  ha  remained  till  1833.  Owing  to  many  circum- 
stances beyond  bis  control,  his  business  thus  far  had  not  been  saccess- 
fui,  and  he  had  accumulated — nothing.  In  1834  he  entered  aa  a 
partner  into  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  respectable  commission 
houses  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  in  seven  years,  be  found  himself 
'  poesessed  of  a  property  ample  enough  to  enable  him  to  gratify  bis 
tastes,  and  all  his  rational  desires,  and  he  bade  adieu  to  the  oares 
and  the  labors  d  an  activo  merchant's  life.  From  1841  to  1848  he 
traveled  much,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  the 
/vrmer,  he  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  penetrated 
to  the  "far  West" — he  admired  the  enteiprise,and  the  indomitable, 
persevering  energy  with  which  the  Anglo  Saxons  overcame  all  ob- 
'  stacles,  and  converted  the  dark  foreeta — the  growth  of  unknown  ceo- 
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turies — filled  nitli  the  wild  sons  of  tbe  voodo — into  well  culdvstod, 
fraitful  &rms,  occupied  by  a,  dviliKd,  iotelligeiit  and  happy  popuU- 
lion — an  example,  important  and  beautiful  for  all  tbo  other  Taeei  of 
,  manUnd.  la  the  ItUUr,  he  made  toara  in  all  direotiona,  which 
brought  noder  his  obeervalioD  auch  objects  aa  are  moit  worthj  of  a 
MUtble  aod  thiokiag  trarelei'i  attmiioa.  He  studied  men,  as  wdl 
at  tliiogs,  and  do  uie  wu  better  acquainted  than  he,  wtlh  the  talents, 
tbe  iafluences,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  age,  whether  of  the  United  States,  or  <rf  the  Eastern  ContiBent, 
Mr.  Todd,  in  the  last  yeara  of  his  Uie,  was  troubled  with  a  cough, 
though  bj  DO  means  cf  a  threatening,  or  of  a  aaiiooa  nature ;  but  in 
travehDg  through  Greece  to  ConstaDtiiiojde,  and  theoce  to  Vienna,  bj 
way  of  Venioe,  and  tbrou^  tbe  Tyrol,  the  weather  wae  inclemeDlt 
and  he  was  much  exposed  to  it.  He  took  a  series  of  otddt,  by  which 
his  cough  was  aggravated,  and  a  ooofirmed  broachitia  enmed,  which 
eventually  proved  fatal.  He  retunied  to  America,  but  his  health  aod 
his  strength  were  gooe.  He  survived  a  few  months,  but  he  gradually 
sunkoDder  his  disease,  till  death  came  to  his  relief.  He  breathed  lua 
last  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Uaich,  1 849,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York, 
leaviog  many  strongly  attached  and  deeply  monmiBg  friends  to^ 
lament  his  loss.  ' 

Mr.  Todd  was  remarkable  for  industrious  babita,  unooaprombiiig 
integrity,  liberal  feelings,  and  a  sound  judgment,  combined  with  a 
delicate,  yet  a  sportive  imagination.  Tbe  fmner  insured  to  him  the 
respect  and  confidence,  and  the  latter,  the  ddight  of  his  BunieToaa 
friends.  By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  superior  mind,  which  he 
cnlUvated  with  assiduity  and  suocesa.  He  never  iott  an  hour.  He 
waa  an  DDcommouly  "  well-read  "  nan.  He  wai  a  good  belleS'lattres 
scholar,  and  be  had  a  refined  taate  in  literature  generally.  To  subjects 
connected  with  the  "Fine  Arts"  he  bad  devoted  much  time  and  tin 
tentioD,  and  in  tliat  departmwt  of  ctvi ligation— etpecially  of  paintings 
and  of  etatnary^.of  their  merits  and  of  their  demerits,  of  their  bean- 
ties  and  of  tktar  defects — his  opinions  were  higfily  respected,  if  not 
conudered  as  conclusive. 

In  Mr.  Todd's  travels,  he  was  stron^y  impressed  with  the  great 
truth — which  his  observation  everywhere  confirmed — that  of  all  thv 
races  which  inhabit  the  earth,  there  was  not  one  so  industrious,  so 
sober,  so  enterpriung,  so  intell^nt,  and  in  every  respect  so  eflbctive—  . . 
and  which  eierdaed  ench  a  preponderating  influenoa,  in  proftortion  to  . 
its  numbers,  as  that  which  occufMed  the  bleak  and  sterile  rock-bonad  . 
borders  of  New  England.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,, 
so  important,  undM  every  eonuderalion  I     Reflection  told  him  that  it 
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«»  our  aystem  of  Univenal  Education,  whicli  banished  ignoraocfl 
from  the  land,  and  raised  np  men  and  women  who  conid  not  onl/ 
read,  write  and  cipher,  but  whose  minds  were  trwned  to  think,  to  rea- 
tw,  and  to  devdop  plans  for  Uia  elevation  <rf  thamselves  and  their 
{omiliea  in  the  ranks  of  humanity. 

Having  established  this  important  Jact,  to  th«  sstiifiMtion  of  his 
own  jndgmcnt,  be,  with  the  fBolings  of  a  true  patriot,  sought  for  the 
meaDS  of  improving  the  common  schools,  sod  renderiDg  them  more 
effident  and  still  more  useful,  tbe  effect  of  whibh  would  be  to  diSfasa 
tbtougb  the  masses  a  greater  amount  of  nsefiil  knowledge.  "Enowl"' 
edge  is  Power,"  said  Lord  Bacon, — therefore,  the  more  knowledge  a 
people  possess,  the  more  powerful  will  thej  become,  as  compared  with, 
and  as  brought  into  competition  with,  other  people.  What  means, 
then,  should  be  adopted  to  secure  this  deainble  improremeut  in 
education,  in  Massachasetta  f  Instruotors  can  never  leach  more  titan 
tbey  themselves  know.  The  isoy,  therefore,  is  clear.  If  the  pnpiia 
are.  to  be  wdl  and  thoroughly  taught,  their  teachers  most  be  taught 
more  Ai^Uy— their  knowledge  must  be  increased,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions enlarged,  improved  and  elevated. 

The  great,  the  importAut  conclosioos  to  wbich  Mr.  Todd  arrived  by 
Buch  reflections,  were  according  to  his  reasonings,  the  elements  of  a 
filed  princi{de,  which  he  was  rejoic^  to  learn  had  already  been 
adopted,  and  pwmanenUy  established  by  our  Legislature,  when  it 
instituted  the  Normal  schools.  These  institutions  realiied  the  grand  - 
desidaratnm  for  wbidi  he  had  so  long  and  h>  fervently  hoped.  He 
doubled  not,  hut  tiieir  influence  through  all  coming  tisne  would  be 
greater  for  good  than  the  present  generation  could  now  anticipata,  any 
mere  than  a  man  of  the  past  generation  could  foresee  the  ramense, 
pr^^ess  which  has  been  made  in  tbe  arts  and  scieneee  within  a  few 
yem,  the  stupendous  results  of  which  are  every  day  displayed  before  m. 

With  these  views,  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  disposition  of  hie  estate,  after 
making  adequste  provision  for  his  tUmily  connections,  bequeathing  15,* 
000  to  the  Masaachusette  General  Hospital  for  free  beds  for  the  poor— 
$3,000  to  the  Boston  Farm  School  for  indigent  boys — and  t2,000  to' 
the  Ohildren's  Friend  Society — gave  all  the  test  of  bis  property  to  the 
"Haasaehusetts  Board  of  Education"f— the  Ineonu  of  which  to  be 
applied  foKver  "in  aid  of  the  Normal  SthooU  ;"—not  to  reduce  the- 
appropriations  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  stimnlate  the  rulers 
(j'tfaia  ComnioDwealth  to  a  greater  liberality  in  foetenng  and  in  in- 
creasing those  truly  admirable  seminaries. 

I  PnakUn  n  Um  ckjr  or  Bomod,  >■ 
w*ad  ni(BSBbMli 
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II.    EMINENT  TEACHERS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


ritOJI  TUB  OBUUN  OP  EAKL  TON  KAnua. 


John  Wbssbl  was  a  baker's  u>n,  and  was  born  in  1 420,  at  GrcHiingeiL 
Here  he  received  his  early  education,  after  which  he  wont  to  Zvoll,  to 
Uie  school  of  the  Hieronymians,  where  Tbomas-ih-Eempb  exerted  a 
powerAil  influence  npon  him.  He  then  studied  in  Cologne, — and 
about  the  year  1452  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  aoquaiotance 
of  Bessarion  and  Francis  do  Novera,  afterward  Pope  Siztua  IV.  In 
1470  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy.  Already  won  orer  to  Platoniam 
by  Bessarion,  hie  stay  In  Florence  wedded  bim  mora  ctoselj  to  tt. 
When  in  Rome,  Pope  Sixtua  IV.  bade  bim  ask  a  &v«r  of  him,  and 
Wessel  accordingly  besought  him  for  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
from  the  Vatican  Library.  Betuming  to  Paris  in  1479,  Reochlin, 
then  IB  years  old,  made  Iiis  acquaintance,  and  he  appeus  to 
bare  giveu  a  great  impetus  to  the  philosophical  and  hnmanistic 
stodies  of  Reuchliii.  His  fel low-con ntry man,  Agricola,  was  likewise 
with  him  at  Paris ;  and  was  persuaded  by  Weasel  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew. 

In  his  later  yearn  be  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  Ixvei  at 
times  in  the  Mount  St  Agnes  Monastery,  at  Zwoll,  where  Tbomas-4- 
Kempis  also  passed  bis  long  and  peaceful  Hfb.  He  spent  likewise  mneb 
time  in  the  monastery  Edward,  or  Edouard,  two  hours  distance  from 
Oroningen,  and  in  a  convent  at  Groningen.  He  died  a  peaceful  death 
on  the  4tb  of  October,  148D,  in  bis  6dtb  year,  and  was  borted  in  that 
Groningen  convent. 

His  contemporaries  called  bim  "  Imx  mundi,"  tiea  "  Magitter  em- 
iroseniarum  ;"  tbe  last  epithet  be  owed  to  his  many  philoaophical 
and  theological  discussions.  His  philoeophy  was  originally  realism; 
but  later  be  became  a  nominalist,  as  were  all  the  reformers  with  the 
exception  of  Hubs. 

His  theological  abilities  were  recognized  by  Lutber.  "Had  I  known 
Weasel  or  read  his  books  earlier,"  says  Lutb«r,  "my  admattiea 
would  have  fancied  that  I  bad  obtained  this  thing  or  that  from  Wes- 
sel;  so  much  do  our  sentiments  harmonize.  It  gives  me  pecuK&r  joy 
and  strength,  and  removes  every  doubt  tiiat  I  might  have  had  of  the 
soundness  of  my  doctrine,  to  find  that  he  agrees  everywhere  with  me, 
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botlt  in  thought  and  opinion,  expretting  himseH  freqaeatly  even  in 
the  ssmo  vords,  though  at  b  different  era,vheu  another  air  visa  over 
us,  and  Another  vind  blew,  and  he  too  was  accustomed  to  anotlieT 
fitshion  and  to  other  juDctures."  In  another  place  Luther  sajs : 
"Weasel  manages  matters  with  great  moderation  and  truth."  On 
this  account  it  was  tJiat  Erasmus,  who  so  dearly  loved  and  prized 
peace,  thus  nrites :  "  Weasel  has  much  in  common  vith  Luther ;  bat 
in  how  much  more  modest  and  christian  a  manner  he  conducts 
himself  than  do  they,  or  most  of  them  I" 

Besides  Latin,  Weasel  undeistood  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  nar- 
row limits  of  learning,  as  we  find  them  laid  down  by  the  earlier  Hierony- 
roiaDfi,  Wessel  (hi  exceeded.  His  long  residence  at  Fans,  and  the 
journey  to  Italy,  had  widened  his  intellectual  horizon ;  for  it  was  only 
after  a  busy,  active  life  in  foreign  lands,  that  a  longing  was  created  in 
his  breast  for  his  own  land,  and  for  the  contemplative  quiet  that 
coold  be  alone  secured  by  a  return  among  his  kindred. 

Greek  he  learned  from  Beesarion  and  other  Greet  scholars  in  Italy ; 
but  who  taught  him  Hebrew  we  are  nowhere  informed. 

His  clearness  of  thought  especially  qualified  him  to  teach.  "  The 
scholar,"  he  says,  "  is  known  by  his  ability  to  teach." 

His  instructive  intercourse  appears  to  have  had  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence on  many,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  did  on  Reucblin  and  Agri- 
cola.  Especially  must  the  frequent  converse  of  many  distiuguiahed 
men  with  the  aged  Wessel,  as  in  the  monastery  of  Edward,  have 
been  very  edifying,  both  in  a  literary  and  in  &  religious  aspect. 

Goswin  of  Haleo,  earlier,  Wesael'a  scholar,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  and  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  head  of  thebrotlr 
eriy  umon  at  Groningen,  writes  of  this  converse  to  a  friend  as  follows : 
**  I  have  known  Edward  for  more  than  forty  years ;  but  then  it  was 
lees  a  monastery  than  a  college.  Of  this,  could  Rudolph  Agricola 
and  Wessel  bear  me  witness,  if  they  were  now  living,  as  also  Audolpb 
Lange,  of  Munster,  Alexander  Hegius,  and  others,  who  all  have 
passed  whole  weeks,  yea,  whole  months  at  Edward,  to  hear  and  to 
learn,  and  to  become  daily  more  learned  and  better."  "To  become 
better,"  says  Goswin,  for  the  eameBtncss  of  a  chrisUan  morality 
animated  all  the  studies  of  Wessel,  a  depth  of  thought  which  was 
radically  opposed  to  the  assthetic  pleasurableuesB  of  so  many  Italians. 
And  this  was  why  he  studied,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  do,  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original. 

We  can  not  better  present  to  our  view  the  love  and  the  well-directod 
labors  of  Wessel,  than  in  these  words  of  his  own:  "Enowledga  is 
aot  our  highest  aim,  for  he  who  only  knows  how  to  know,  is  a  iool ; 
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for  he  hu  no  taste  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  nor  does  he  nnderetand 
bow  to  order  his  knowledge  with  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  truth 
is  its  own  glorious  fruit,  when  it  nwels  with  a  wise  husbandman ;  for 
hj  this  truth  he  tnsj,  out  of  hia  clear  knowledge,  come  to  God,  and 
become  God's  friend  ;  since  through  knowledge  be  unites  hinfself  to 
God,  and  progresses  step  hj  step  in  this  union,  until  he  tastes  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is,  and  through  this  taste  becomes  more  deurous, 
yea,  burns  with  desire,  and  amid  this  glow  God  loves  him  and  lives  in 
him,  until  be  becomes  wholly  one  with  God.  This  is  the  true,  pure, 
earnest  fruit  of  an  earnest  knowledge,  which  in  very  truth  all  men  by 
nature  do  rather  desire  to  possess  than  mere  memory,  that  is  to  say, 
than  knowledge,  in  and  for  itsel£  For,  as  unsettled  and  wavering 
opinions  are  empty  without  knowledge,  so  knowledge  is  uufruitful 
without  love." 

To  this  brief  sketch  of  Weasel  I  add  a  passnge  from  Goswin.  It 
give«  us  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  that  men  and  youth  in 
Wessel's  vicinity  were  accustomed  to  pursue  at  Zwoll,  Edward,  and 
other  famous  schools  of  that  period,  and  likewise  what  writings  people, 
molded  by  such  influences,  would  chiefly  read  and  prize.  "  Vou  may 
r«id  Ovid,"  Goswin  remarks, "  and  writers  of  that  stamp  (brough,  once ; 
but  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence  arc  to  be  studied  with  mora  attention, 
and  oftcner,  because  in  our  profession  we  need  to  bestow  espetnal 
study  upon  the  poets.  But,  above  all,  I  will  that  you  read  the  Bible 
constantly.  And,  since  one  ought  not  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, I  counsel  you  to  take  up  Joaephus,  and  for  church  history  to 
read  the  Tripartita.*  Of  the  profane  writers,  Plutarob,  Sallost, 
Tliucydidcs,  Herodotus,  and  Justin,  will  espedally  profit  you.  Then 
it  will  do  you  do  harm  to  go  through  with  the  writings  of  Flato  and 
Aristotle.  But  with  Cicero  we  must  remain  longer,  in  order  that  we 
may  acquire  a  truly  Roman  style.  Next  to  our  Bible  it  is  well  to 
give  thorough  and  earnest  study  to  Augustine.  Him  you  may  follow 
up  by  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Chrysoslom,  Gregory,  Bernard,  and  Hugo 
St  Victor,  a  man  full  of  rich  instruction." 

This  passage  shows  how  much  the  circle  of  study  of  the  Hierony- 
mians  had  become  enlarged  during  the  15lh  century.  This  we  owe 
to  the  influence  which  the  Italians  had  over  Weasel,  Agrioola, 
Rudolph  Laoge,  and  others,  who  agun  in  their  turn  shaped  with  such 
power  botb^  German  and  Xetherland  culture.  But  the  Bible  remained  . 
to  these  thou^tful  men  the  book  of  books ;  natber  were  tb«  Fatbeis 
thrust  aside. 

I  ehnrtb  t*k«a  from  B«cntM,TlModartt,  aid 
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Rddolt  Aomoola  was  bora  at  Baflo,  near  Groningen,  in  Wett 
FriMtand,  in  1443.  His  proper  name  was  HusmaDii.  It  is  not 
knovD,  There  he  received  big  earliest  iDstniction.  He  studied  at  the 
UniversH}'  of  Ixmrain,  where  he  read  Cicero  and  Quia^lian  chiefly, 
and  after  an  honorable  career,  became  a  Magiiler  arliutu,  Hia  inter- 
ooarse  with  Frenchmen  while  at  Louvain,  was  the  means  of  teacbiog 
Um  the  French  laoguage. 

From  Lonvaio,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  had  John  Wesael, 
unong  others,  for  a  teacher.  Id  1576,  he  went  to  Ferrara.  There 
he  studied  the  audents  nuder  Theodore  Gaza  and  Guarini,  copied 
with  great  diligence  manaBcripts,  Quintilian  among  the  rest,  and  won 
&e  applause  of  the  Italians  hj  his  Latin  speeches  and  poems,  as  well 
as  by  his  accomplished  singing  to  the  guitar.  He  delivered  an  ora-: 
tion  there  in  the  prtuee  of  philosophy,  before  Hercnles  de'Eete. 
There  too  commenced  his  friendship  for  Dalberg,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Worms,  and  Diedrich  Flenningen,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  his 
Plby. 

Returning  to  Germany,  he  tarried  sis  months  of  the  year  1481  in 
Brussels,  at  the  court  of  the  then  arch-duke,  afterward  emperor,  Maxi- 
milian I.,  on  the  b«ha}f  of  the  city  Groningen.  But  it  was  in  vun 
tbiX  he  was  ni^;ed  to  remain  at  Maximilian's  court;  for  his  repng- 
nauoe  (o  aU  manner  of  constraint  was  too  great  to  admit  of  his 
accepting -the  proposal.  In  the  fbltowing  year,  1482,  his  friend 
BMbhiauus,. invited  him  to  Antwerp,  to  superintend  a  school,  and 
Ukewiseto  give  lectures  to  amatonrs.  Agricola  replied;  "that  his 
friend  Plenningen,  had,  in  Dalberg's  name,  urged  him  in  a  most  pohte 
letter  to  go  io  Heidelberg,  and  be  bad  accordingly  made  the  long 
journey  irom  Holland  thither.  Dalberg,  who  was  soon  after  chosen  ' 
hisbop  ot  Worms,  and  other  friends,  had  pressed  him  to  slay  at 
Heildelbei^,  saying,  that  he  would  exercise  an  advantajgeous  influenca 
upon  the  studies  there,  and  would  have  many  bearers.  Philip,  the 
cMnt  Rila^e,  had  also  overloaded  bim  with  kindness.  And  Dal- 
bsrg  bkd  o^red  bim  bis  honse,  to  regard  as  his  own,  to  come  and  go 
M  his  ptbiSnre.  In  view  of  all  this,  he  bad  as  good  as  pledged  him- 
Bcil^  bat  had  taken  a  jonmey  home  first  to  make  the  needfiil  arrange- 
ntents.  And  now  on  his  return  be  had  received  this  invitation  (of 
Barbarianus)  at  Bacbarach  ;  and  it  had  caused  him  mnch  perplexity, 
to  relieve  which,  he  bad  consulted  with  friends  at  Cokfjiw.  The  fi- 
■nlt  of  their  joint  deliberations  was,  that  he  could  not  goto  Antwetp, 
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because  he  was  already  as  good  ss  pledged  to  Hddelberg."     In  ider- 
ence  to  the  nature  of  the  Antnerp  offer,  be  eipreaaes  himself  thoe : — 

A  achool  to  be  giTm  to  him  T  That  would  be  ■  lisrd  and  an  Irktome  office.  A 
nbool  WW  like  a  pHuon,  wbere  loourging,  WMptng  snd  howling  altenisted  whh  eaeb 
other  fcrcTer.  IT  then  ii  any  thing  in  tha  world,  wbon  name  it  directly  oopailt 
to  its  nature,  it  is  a  school.  The  Oreeks  c^led  it  tchola,  Icianre ;  the  Latini, 
ladut  liltraritt*,  the  game  of  lettora ; — when  nothing  is  farther  tnxa  teiinrr, 
nothing  banhet  and  more  antogoniatio  to  all  plaj^aev.  A  far  more  approfmaic 
name  wae  given  to  it  bvAristophanei :  tIz.,  "  tfitmtriiiui,"  the  plaoe  of  cares. 

I  eondnct  a  ichod  t  What  time  wonld  be  left  me  for  stadj  ;  what  repose,  br 
\aitutioti  and  piodnetion  I  Where  shoald  I  find  ooo  or  two  hoan  daily  for  the 
interpretation  of  to  aotborl  The  boys  would  claim  the  larger  portion  of  my 
tinM,  bendei  wearing  m;  paUence  to  that  degree,  that  whatever  leisure  ti~-  ' 


■e  reqniied,notforBtndy,  but  rather  to  catch  mj  breath  audio 
-■    tousay;'- '  ■■- 


compose  my  Ifaoagbts.  Tod  say  "  that  with  a  lesi  rigid  discbarge  of  my  dutiH, 
I  might  lead  a  more  agreeable  life."  I  might  indeed ;  bnt,  were  I  n^ecclnl, 
which  of  m;  ooUaagnea  wonld  be  aaridnous.  which  of  tbem  woald  not  rather, 
after  my  example,  take  h!a  case  T  I  Ihink,  that  a  wise  man  alioiild  first  oarefnlly 
consider ;  whether  he  shonld  nndcrtnke  a  thing  or  no  j  hot  when  once  he  don 
undertake  it,  then  be  ought  to  exert  ever;  eilbrt  to  peribrm  it  oonsdeDtiaiBly. 
Tod  say,  that  I  can  derotd  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  lectDring  □□  some  claasicil 
author  before  the  nobility  ;  but  I  wonld  have  no  leisure  for  this,  since  tha  fheab>« 
and  best  part  of  every  day  must  be  given  to  the  boys,  even  to  wearincH.  And 
Mich  lectures  meet  with  discouragemenu  and  drawbacks,  as  I  know  from  eiperi' 
eneo.  In  the  Grst  g]otf  of  seal  many  lake  hold  of  tbem  ;  laler,  wbea  the  i«sl  is 
ndd,  some  plead  off  on  the  pretext  of  bnsiness,  others  from  the  re-sctJon  of  ra- 
Ibaainsm  beoome  disgusted,  and  olbera  again  are  led  to  stay  away,  if  for  no  oIlieT 
reason,  because  thdr  noighbora  do.  One  tiuds  it  too  mnoh  trouble,  aitother,  ton 
(Treat  an  eipenia.  So  it  comes  abont,  that  of  a  large  aadienoe,  iraroeibBr  or  fivt 
shall  remain  with  you  through  the  oonno. 

■It  might  apptar,  that  a  man  who  had  Dot  the  Bm&Ilest  inclination 
to  teach  either  old  or  young,  would  not  deserve  mentioo  in  a  hiator^- 
of  education.  Bat  it  would  be  appearance  merely.  For  if  Agriooln 
tAok  no  pleasure  in  teaching,  himself,  jet  the  prosperity  of  achoots  was 
a  matter  of  deep  int«reat  to  him.  Thia  is  evident  from  parts  of  thi^ 
very  letter  to  Barbirianus.  He  begs  him,  to  persuade  the  Antwerpem 
to  subject  the  man,  with  whom  they  purposed  to  intrust  the  aohoolA. 
to  a  conscientious  examinalJon  beforehand. 

They  should  not  select  a  theologian,  mother  any  one  of  those  hair  splitting 
doctors,  who  imagine  that  thoy  are  competent  to  apeek  upon  any  autgect  what- 
ever, while  they  know  nothing,  in  the  Qrst  place,  of  the  very  art  of  apeaking 
itaelfl  Soch  people  are  as  much  out  of  thoir  element  in  schools,  as,  accrading  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  a  dog  would  be  iu  a  bath.  Hach  rather  ou^t  theyte 
chooae  a  man  sAer  the  style  of  FbieDli,  the  preceptor  of  Achillea,  who  dioald 
be  able  both  to  teach,  to  speak  and  to  act ;  if  they  could  find  such  an  one, 
they  should  make  aora  of  him  at  any  price.  For  their  decision  was  no  unim- 
portant matter,  since  the  destiny  of  thmr  children  depended  on  it  It  was  no 
amall  thing  that  they  were  about  to  do ;  for  it  pertained  to  their  children,  tat 
whose  fiiture  welikre  they  tbemselvee  iu  other  respects  were  now  toiling  and 
struggling.  Their  utmost  care  should  be  bestowed  on  that  tender  ^e,  whkll, 
ereii  with  the  beet  talents,  takes  the  stamp  of  good  or  evil  indifTerentlj,  accaid- 
ing  to  the  infloence  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

In  a  snbaeqnent  letter  to  Barbirianus,  Agricola  praises  tha  fiiendly 
lecepUon  that  Dalberg  had  given  him.     But  on  the  other  hand  b« 
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writes  to  bis  brother  of  his  complete  unhappiness  in  tbe  midtt  of  all 
the  prosperity  that  he  enjoyed  at  Heidelbei^. 

It  U  bant  for  me,  In  adTuicing  age,  to  lesm  to  eerre.  And  tliou^  no  b«i^ 
vioe  Is  Tcqiuml  of  me,  yet  I  know  not  wnether  I  am  cot  more  greaOj  burdened, 
in  fbeUng  conatrained  to  impose  thoso  duties  on  mjse^  which  others  l^ve  re- 
teased  tne  Ihim.    Thus  freedom  itself  ezacla  a  heavy  aervice  of  me. 

His  love  of  freedom  diasuaded  him  from  nedlook ;  or,  as  h«  wrote 
to  Reuchlin,  it  waa  a  abrinkiag  from  care,  and  a  dislike  to  be  tied 
down  to  an  establishment. 

Of  great  importance  to  us  are  Agricol&'s  letters  to  hU  friend,  Al- 
exander Hegius,  the  famoos  Rector  of  DeveDler,  of  whom  also  we 
are  soon  to  speak. 

One  of  theea  letters  dates  from  Worms,  whither  Areola  h  ad  gone 
in  the  retinue  of  the  Bishop  Dalberg.  He  commences  by  commend- 
ing Hegiua ;  for,  as  he  perceives  by  his  writing,  be  has  improved  in 
bis  Latinity,  {politiorem  le,  limatioTemque  fieri)  He  showed  his  let- 
tar  to  Dalberg,  who  joined  with  himself  in  wishing  Germany  joy  of 
snch  a  teacher,  exclaiming,  "  MacU  virtitte,  sie  itur  ad  aatra."  Far- 
ther on,  he  laments  that  studying  with  the  bishop,  and  public  lectures, 
consume  too  much  of  his  time.  His  papils,  with  the  best  inclination, 
shewed  scarce  any  capacity  for  atudy  :  they  were  mostly  maaters,  or 
"  Seholastiei  orftum"  so  called,  who  squandered  all  their  time  npon 
the  sophistical  nonsense  of  the  schools,  {eavillaiioiu*,)  and  hence 
found  no  room  for  attention  to  cla.'sical  studies.  "  For  this  reason,"* 
ha  adds,  **  I  have  undertaken  the  Hebrew,  which  is  a  new  and  a 
very  difficult  labor  to  me,  and  which  (I  <;oDld  scarce  have  believed  it) 
gives  me  much  more  trouble  than  did  Greek,  earlier  in  life.  Yet  I 
am  determined  to  persevere.  I  have  assigned  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  my  later  years,  provided  that  my  life  is  spared.'' 

In  a  previous  letter  to  Hegius,  in  1480,  he  accuses  himself  for  in- 
termitting bis  studies,  and  mentions,  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  neglect, 
the  fact,  that  be  has  no  one  in  Groningen,  with  whom  he  can  labor 
in  common.  Among  other  matters,  he  answers  some  philological 
questions,  which  Hegiua  had  submitted  to  him.  He-  defines  the 
words,  mimus,  histrio,  2>^aQna,  setirra,  parasitus,  nebulo,  nepoa,  ves- 
per, awora,  tiffnum,  trabs,  asser,  conii^TMtio.  He  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  ftonum  srro  is  as  good  Latin  as  60RUOT  man;.  "As  it  regards 
tbe  derivation  and  formation  of  new  words  after  the  analogies  of  the 
language ;"  he  saya,  "  I  should  hardly  ventura  to  form  a  word  for 
which  I  could  not  shew  classical  authority ;  yet  I  might  haply  have 
eud,  'Soervtitat^  'PlaiaaHaa^  and  '  entitas^  although  our  lAurentius 
Valla  disapprores  of  such  words."    Farther  on  Agricola  eijAaiBi 
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Sit'naigis,  marks  the  precise  difference  between  it  itoXaxm^  and 
ri  Sia>jxrixi,  and  suggeets  a  correctioa  in  what  He^ns  hai 
written,  viz.,  ihat  he  ahoald  use  'intra'  or  'poll  quantum  letnpo- 
r'vf  inntesd  of '  quanio  tempore.  The  above  will  serve  to  cIiarnct«rizo 
the  condition  of  philological  science  at  that  time,  and  to  indicate  its 
gradual  advance.  In  the  same  letter  he  writes  to  Hegius;  that  he 
will  send  bis  brother  to  him  to  school,  provided  private  instruction 
in  the  elements  can  be  given  to  him  out  of  school  houn.  "  I  am 
very  desirons,"  he  writes,  "that  my  brother  should  learn  the  ele- 
ments as  speedily  as  possible.  For  I  think  that  boys  only  Idm  time 
when  they  remain  too  long  at  these ;  and  that,  in  the  way  that  these 
are  ordinarily  taught,  the  scholar  is  filled  with  di^ust  for  learning, 
Mid  with  '  harbarimC  at  the  same  time,  so  that  later  in  his  career  he 
learns  what  is  better  and  more  important  not  only  more  slowly,  but 
with  greater  trouble." 

In  the  year  1484,  Agricola  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Barblrianua  on 
the  method  of  studying  {deformando  tludio.) 

The  quEstion  arises,  wbst  ve  shall  study,  and  then,  in  what  method  T  Deter. 
mined  either  by  taste  or  inclination,  or  by  drcumstances,  some  choose  ciril  law, 
Olhera  canon  law,  others  ngaio  medicine.  But  the  moat  direct  their  attention  to 
the  Terbosa  bui  unfl^itlVil  '  arts,'  so  called,  and  waste  away  tbeir  time  ia  flivo- 
loue  and  out  of  the  way  discussiona, — in  riddles,  whicb,  in  all  these  maoy  cen- 
turies hove  found  no  CEdipug  to  solve  them ;  nor  will  they  over.  Still  he  ad- 
vises Barbiriaous  to  apply  himself  to  pbilosophy,  though  to  a  philosophy  widely 
diD'ercnt  Ihtm  the  scholastic;  that,  namely,  which  iuculcates  just  modes  of 
thought,  and  teaches  bow  to  express  with  propriety  that  which  has  been  Srst 
rlghUy  apprehended. 

Philosophy  is  divided  ieto  metal  and  uataral  The  first  is,  to  bo  drawn,  not 
merely  from  Ariatotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  but  likewise  from  the  facts  and  ex- 
amples of  history.  Thence,  we  come  to  the  Holy  Scriptoree,  alter  whose  di- 
rine,  unerring  precepts  we  are  to  pattern  oai  lives.  For  all  other  writers  have 
not  clearly  perceived  Che  true  aim  of  life,  and  hence  their  doctrines  are  not  free 

Roaearcboa  into  the  natoral  world  are  not  of  Bucb  importance  as  ethical  in- 
quiries, and  sro  to  be  viewed  only  as  a  means  of  culture. 

Agricola  recommends  the  study  of  geogmphy,  of  the  botany  of 
TheophrsatuB,  the  zoology  of  Aristotle,  and  likewise  advises  attention 
to  medicine,  architecture  and  painling- 

Both  moral  and  natural  science  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  claaue^ 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  at  the  same  time  the  art  of  rhetoric  and 
expression.  He  should  also  translate  the  classics  with  as  much  ex- 
actness as  may  be,  into  the  vernacular ;  for  through  such  exercise  in 
translating,  the  Latin  words  will  soon  spontaneously  occor  at  the  same 
time  with  the  thought.  Whatever  he  designed  to  write  in  Latin,  he 
must  first  think  out  with  thoroughness  and  care  in  the  remacutar  ; 
for  any  errors  of  expression  are  less  liable  to. pass  unobserved,  if  in 
the  mother  tongue.  Before  he  proceeds  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
he  should    Icom  to  write  with  purity  and  correctness.      "Who- 
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erei  would  study  to*  advantage,  must  obserra  three  thiiiga ;  fint, 
to  Rpprehend  aright;  then,  to  hold  Hit  matters  »o  apprehended 
fast  in  the  memory ;  and  lastly,  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  producing' 
something  ones'  Belt. 

As  regards  apprehending  aright  the  sense  of  what  is  read,  he  ad- 
vises to  apply  the  understanding  closely  to  the  subject  in  hand  with 
reference  both  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  and  the  meaning  of  the 
parts;  yet  not  with  such  rigor  as  to  puzzle  ourselves  over  an  obscure 
passage,  not  passing  on  tinljl  we  have  mastered  that  But  we  ought 
rather  to  read  Gulher,  trusting  that  afterwards,  through  the  explana- 
tions of  a  friend  or  otherwise,  the  difGculty  will  be  cleared  up.  One 
day  teacheS'  another. 

He  then  gives  directions  for  strengthening  the  memory. 

'  We  must,  with  unpreoccnpied,  attenOve  Bpl^i^  grasp  the  object,  and  a^'n 
thim  time  to  time  call  it  up  before  the  mind.'  Then  (oUaw  rales  for  compomtioii. 
"If  we  create  nothing,"  says  Agricola,  "all  our  learning  remains  dead  within 
US,  and  will  not  bo  like  the  llviDg  seed,  which,  when  cast  into  the  ground, 
springs  up  and  bears  rioh  fliilL  But  there  are  two  things  Indispensoible  to  va: 
one,  that  we  shoold  oot  merelj  store  up  that  whidi  we  have  learned,  in  our 
memory,  but  should  rather  always  have  it  at  hand,  and  be  able  to  bring  it  forth ; 
then,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  derived  trooi  othera,  we  should  invent  some- 
thing ourselves.  It  will  materially  aid  us  in  invention,  if  no  arrange  a  set  of 
geaersl  notions,  capita,  nnder  which  we  may  ^eteh  what  we  already  know ; 
some  such  heads  for  Instance,  as  virtue,  vire,  lift,  death,  etc.  Then  it  will  prove 
a  gren  help,  should  ws  aualyae  every  thought  thoroughly  and  oontcm  plate  it 
under  many  different  lights."  This  point  he  had  discusod  more  at  length  in  his 
six  boolis,  "dewxentiene  ditdcctica."  "WLoever.conforms  to  both  the  above  pre- 
cepts, will  at  laal  attain  to  the  roadinees  of  the  Greek  eophisla,  who  could  speak 
at  wUl,  sad  without  preparatioii,  upOD  any  theme  that  should  be  given  to  tbem." 

After  this  methodology,  Agricola  comes  in  the  same  letter  to  his 
Hebrew  studies. 

"lUnkofmjpresomptiOD,  or  rather  of  m y  foUy ;  I  havededded  to  learn  He> 
brew,  as  if  1  had  not  already  wasted  time  and  trouble  enough  hitherto  on  mj 
Oreek.  I  have  hunted  up  a  tcocber,  a  Jew,  who  was  some  years  since  convert- 
ed, and  who,  previously,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  kaowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Che  Jews,  had  been  chosen  as  thdr  duuntdon,  when  Qiey  contended 
fyt  their  &ith  with  ChristiBiu.  The  bishop  has,  Ibr  my  sake,  taken  this  man 
into  his  house,  and  is  providing  for  his  muntenance.  I  will  tiy  what  I  can  do ; 
I  hope  to  briog  something  to  pass;  and  perhaps  I  shall  succeed,  because  I 

He  translated  the  Fsalras. 

MelancUion,  in  his  preface  to  Agrioola's  '  dialectics,'  relates  what 
Pallas,  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  Reuchlin,  related  to 
him  from  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Agricola.  Said  Pallas ; 
"  st  Heidelberg,  as  earlier  at  Louvain,  he  led  an  exemplary  life.  Prom 
his  extensive  learning,  Agricola  has  often  tlirown  a  definite  tight 

■  Erhudliu  tfKnalbort  eiursetfrom  ttiliwoik.  In  hli  hlnorr  oTtlia  mini  it  Oltm- 
lul  LeanilDg.  MeluKIhon  In  bb  pnbcglci  Agrlcola'l  dklecticg,  njl:  ■■  TliirE  on  dd  mad- 
en  work!  oq  itts  Toplci  and  on  lb*  w  of  Lofle,  b  food  and  ■>  rich  a*  theie  booka  of  Eu- 
dnlf."    Airkola  blmacir  b  tn-jixdnlfd  In  biE  caadcmDtikiD  of  Uig  acboliMIc  lof Ic. 

Ko.  12.— [Vol..  IV^  No.  3.]— 16. 
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upcm  subjects  under  dispute,  not  iloDa  in  the  department  of  pliiloso- 
pfay,  but  in  law  and  theoli^  ;  and  baa  displayed  herein  no  cont«D- 
^001  and  dogmatical  spirit,  but  friendliness  and  a  spirit  of  peace.  For 
the  elector  Fhilip,  who  always  took  delight  in  list«miig  to  him,  Agn- 
coia  wrot«  a  compend  of  histoiy." 

In  the  year  146S,  Dalberg  was  sent  by  the  Elector  jost  named,  to 
Kome  to  ]»'e«ent  his  congratulationa  to  Pope  Innocent  \1II,  on  his 
uoroDation,  and  Agrioola  accompanied  him  on  this  jonmey.*  Re- 
turning to  Heidelberg,  be  was  attacked  by  a  faver.  But  before  the 
physician  arrived,  he  had  tranqaitly  breathed  his  last  He  died  on 
the  2eth  Oct  1486,  aged  oaly  forty-two  yean. 

Erasmus  teetifies  of  him  as  followa  : 

Agricola  hiB  Borpaned  in  eultore  ever?  one  on  thia  Bids  the  Alps.  There 
was  DO  sciendflc  attainment  in  which  he  did  not  compete  with  the  gnMett  mia- 
Ktv.  AmoDg  tlie  Grecians,  he  was  a  pattern  Greek,  {gnueimniiu,)  amtmg  tbo 
Latins,  a  pattern  Latinistj  aa  a  poel^  ho  was  a  secoad  Haro,  as  an  orator,  be  le- 
(»lled  PoliUan's  grace,  but  be  excelled  him  in  majesty.  Also  when  ha  spoke 
KUempore,  big  speech  was  so  pure  and  unadullaralsd,  that  ;ou  would  hare 
deomed  yourself  listening,  not  to  a,  Frieslander,  but  to  a  Roman.  To  his  per- 
fect eloqueDce  be  united  an  equal  deii^ree  of  looming ;  all  the  mj^teriee  of  phl- 
ioBophj  he  had  fUl;  inveBtigated.  Nor  was  there  »oj  port  of  mosic^  which  he 
did  not  (ullj  nnderatand.  &  the  laxt  feats  of  hia  life  be  applied  hiioself  with 
bis  whole  soul  to  the  studj  of  Hebrew  and  the  Holf  Scriptuiea.  He  thought 
little  of  &me.f 

Agricola  broke  a  path  for  clas»cal  philology  in  Germany.  Saxo  in 
liis  eulogy  on  Agricola  says : 

At  an  epoch  when  the  moW  corrupt  latin  provaOed  in  Germany,  tt^ther 
with  that  uncertainty  Uut  no  one  knew  what  good  Latin  was,  and  when  admi- 
ration was  lavished  on  insipidity,  it  was  Agricola,  and  he  aJone,  who  fliat  with 
car  and  miad  delected  our  blunders,  aod  reached  out  after  better  fbrmi  of 
npeech.  Yet  he  did  not  nndervaiuo  the  mother  tongue,  but  regarded  it  as  nat- 
ural to  eveiy  one^  as  the  natire  vehicle  of  thooghL  Thence,  as  we  have  Been, 
he  gave  his  counsel  that  whatever  we  would  write  in  Latin,  we  should  first 
oompose  in  the  vernacular,  tranalerTing  it  into  Latin  afterwarda.  He  bimsaU 
wrote  Bangs  in  the  mother  toi^pie,  and  song  them  to  the  guitar.  He  uader- 
xtood  both  French  and  Italian.  Wesael  appears  to  have  hod  much  influence 
upon  Agricola.  It  was  'Weasel  as  we  have  seeo,  who  directed  his  attention 
when  at  Paris  to  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  they  both  subsequently  enjoyed 
much  mutual  intercourse  in  the  monaatery  of  Edouard.  "There,"  Qoswio  Ton 
Ilalen  tells  us,  "  ho  listened,  when  a  boy,  to  t)ie  conversations  of  Agrimia  and 

*  IMbarf '■  ■ptteh  li  (iTcn  In  Airicoli'i  worki,  u  ih<  prodncilan  ofiht  Iiitir.    It  wudr- 

llTHwIOBIhaeaarJat]',  1«E.    ■" 

enflUence  uid  ^lender  of  dtctkm 

tTbuIhli  purtjrte  ml^  not  ba  u«Dnt<il  pirtlil,  Cto-AlplDC,  or  pwrloliB  taatij, 
Kruiiiiuqualg>lha«ell'kagirnapltiph,irtiktiIIeiiiintuii  Butxnu  wrote.  "Hm  envlmi 
nitM  biTB  enekwd  oilhio  Ibii  nu-bla  lomb,  Rudolf  Agilcoli,  [he  bopa  and  iha  tierj  dT 
Fnaalud.  While  ba  lired,  Oenninj,  wltbant  doabt,  dtMTTtd  »J1  Iha  mHwn  llial  cllbtr 
lailom  dr  GrtMi  ever  abulned." 

lEtrida  aJanaerunt  boc  m 
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yfemi,  when  th^  bewidled  the  obecnratioii  of  the  chufch,  the  d 

(he  maaa,  and  the  abuaes  of  celibacy ;  also  when  thej  epoke  af  the  apostle 

Paul's  doctrine  of  "jnstiflcatlon  1^  ftilh  wiOiout  tho  de«la  of  the  law." 

Such  conversations, — the  earnestness  with  which  Agricola  in  his 
41st  y«ar,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, — ^hia  expresse<l 
detOTminadon  to  devote  his  old  age  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  ;*  all  this  inclicatea  that  he  was  not  merely  through  his  classical 
learning,  a  foiernaner  of  the  dawn  of  classical  culture  in  Germany, 
but  that  he  also,  in  this  holy  eamestneas  in  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  tieralded  the  coming  ReformatJon.  At  his  death  Luther 
was  two  yean  old.f 


Alexandkb  Heoiub,  so  beloved  and  honored  by  hia  contempora- 
ries,  was  bom  in  1420,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1433,  at  Heek,  in 
Westphalia.  He  vras  frequently,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  sodety  of 
Weasel,  Agricola,  and  others  in  the  inoQast«ry  of  Edooard ;  and  from 
lettera  of  the  lattfir,  ne  may  perceive  how  the  modest  Hegius  suffered 
bimself  to  learn  from  Agricola,  his  junior. 

Boitsbach,  one  of  his  later  scholais,  infonns  us,  that  he  died  In 
advanced  age  at  Deventer  in  1408,  and  was  buried  ou  the  day  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  (Dec  27,)  in  the  Church  of  St  Lebain.  There 
too  sleeps  Floreutius  Kadewin.  At  first  Hcgiue  was  gymnauarchj  in 
Wesael,  then  in  Eknmerich,  but  later  and  for  a  much  longer  period  at 
Beventer.  Agricola  writes  to  him  at  the  opening  of  the  school  at 
Deventer,  wishing  him  all  manner  of  succeas,  and  the  more  cordially 
as  the  place  had  been  recently  decimated  by  a  frightful  peatilenoe. 
Since  be  remained  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  thirty  years,  and 
notil  his  death,  aa  we  gather  from  three  several  authorities,  ho  munt 
have  entered  npon  his  office  in  the  year  1466.  Erasmus  entered  the 
school  in  1476,  in  his  ninth  year. 

The  character,  att^nments,  and  educational  significance  of  HegiuR, 
we  are  compelled  to  derive  iu  part  from  a  few  of  his  poBthumou.<% 
writings,  and  in  part  from  cursory  ezpresatons  of  others,  chiefly  his 
contemporaries  and  scholars.  Those  writingg,§  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  dialogues,  were  not  given  to  the  public  until  1503,  five  years 
after  his  death,    lliese  dialogues  are  in  the  fontk  of  short  and  clear 

Knuoftcan."— Afrkolalo  RfuchUn. 

t^nwralteKcdltJoii  or  Agricola'*  WDcki  lM,''Jtadii^plUAgr{alia  Lucudrallmtt  alijial  iKIit 
dig^UHmar  inkunc  uMqtu  diem  natquoBi  print  tditai^  aularaque  ^tit^tmviti  rbute  diri^ 
Mmrniaqaat  alore  cttdanlur  ifmadn—fitr  AJanbin  Amtltirtilantiim,    Cdmiae  opinf 

1  Piioclpil,  hnd-muts— of  ■  EjmnulDm. 

i-'AIatmirl  Begilaniummagitri,  OjftMUniartkaiqatmilamDavmtrUiiiit.iiUloiophl. 
pnttuflrrt,  uirmjta  Unguae  dseti,  DiaJogi,"    Al  Uh  «id  of  Ibe  book  tiM  priBttr'B  nni  la 
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question  and  answer.*  He  traata  abandanlly  of  geometiy  and  astrono- 
my ;  rekn  to  Euclid,  gives  geometrical  definitioos  and  fbnnulas  for 
obUuning  the  cont«nbi  of  figttrea.  He  gives  freqnent  definitioDB  of 
Greek  words.  In  the  '  Farrago,'  we  find  numerous  philok^cal  re- 
main. Hie  Greek  language  he  can  not  commend  too  highlj.  '  Who- 
ever desires  to  understand  grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  history, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc^'  so  he  told  hb  scholars,  '  must  leam  Greek. 
For  to  the  Greeks  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing.'  In  a  letter  to 
John  Wessel,  he  tells  him  that  he  has  ptud  a  visit  to  the  library  found- 
ed by  Cardinal  NichcJas  Ciuaniis,  in  Cnss  on  the  Moselle,  the  native 
place  of  the  latter,  and  likewbe  what  books  he  brought  away  with 
him.  HesentWessd  the  homilies  of  ChiTSoetom.  "I  found,"  he 
writes,  "  muiy  Hebrew  books,  which  were  entirely  new  to  me.  1  hare 
brought  away  St.  Basil  on  the  Creation  and  bis  homilies  <»i  the 
Psalms ;  the  Epistlee  of  SL  Paul,  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  Plutarch,  as  Ukewise  his 
Sympoainm ;  some  treatises  upon  grammar  and  mathematics ;  some 
poems  of  deep  significance  upon  the  Christian  religion,  wliid),  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  composed  by  Gregory  NaziauEen;  and  also  a  few 
speeches  and  prayers.  If  yon  can  now  spare,  without  incosvenienee 
to  yourself  jonr  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  I  beg  you  to  tend  them 
to  me  for  a  while."  At  the  conclusion  he  writes ;  "  you  wish  to  have 
n  more  particular  description  of  my  method  of  instruction.  I  have 
followed  your  counsel.  All  learning  ii futile  lehich  w  acquired  at  the 
expenie  of  piety.     Dated  at  Deventer," 

In  the  light  of  all  that  we  have  now  cited,  and  rf  the  letters  of 
Agricola  to  Hegius  also, — Hegins'  appears  to  have  been  a  man,  who 
was  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  love  for  classical  studies,  and  who 
yet,  with  the  bnoiility  of  the  true  scholar,  suffered  himself  to  learn, 
even  in  his  age,  from  Agricola.  In  bis  dialogues  we  detect  the  prac- 
ticed and  clear  headed  logician.  He  gives  mncli  attenlJon  therein  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  And  with  a  &r  higher  degree 
of  learning  than  was  common  in  the  times  in  which  be  Kved,  be  nev- 
erthelees  ranked  all  knowledge,  without  exGeption,  below  godliness. 

His  estimaUe  character,  by  which  he  was  eapedaJly  fitted  for  the 

CiTco u follaira :  "  ImprvnB* DotttitriaeTtrint  Ritianlin Pi^Ttt,ZXi."  Thanl^KU 
af  lb>  DlaIo|n(a  >n :  (1.)  d^KfonKS  tt  toqaed  actair,  (3.)  Di  Iriiiu  animae  ttaeriiut. 
(3.)  Dt  intonummU  wtytUrit.  (4.)  Diabgtu  phytSaa.  (B.)  Dt  mimk  t  •rtnli.  (t.) 
DiarUeliatrtia.  <J.)  Dt  SMtriea.  (3.)  i>f  nurAuf,  i9.)  F^irragB  aii  atdila  iHticlita 
iitiHiidim*ign^fiam4i.  Two  Mttn  *T*  given  ■Iter  (li«  DUlccnn,  Ihiu  complttlng  Ihc  Korli. 
'  W«  (lie  SB  (nnple.  Q,  \null>lb(dl(r«ruiee  iMtwun  kDowleilf  i  uhI  oplnlstii  A. 
Knowledi*  <■  uhdi  aniUajwl  bj  tta.  Tor  Le  who  kDom  doe*  Dot  far  Itul  ba  niij  tic  dr 
«It«I.  Oplnlen,  od  Ibe  caDtnr;,  h  iwent  nln(l«t  with  ftu.  He  who  oploea  di  Itajnki 
I    il.  l>tl>eBtl«Dof  lb*  iDldlecIlnm 
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poet  of  rector,  elicited  a  deserved  tribute  of  pruee  &om  many  quar- 
tus>  "  Westphalia,'*  uy b  Erasmus,  "  ha«  givea  us  Alezaodei  Hegios, 
«  learned,  wntly,  and  eloquent  msu ;  though  from  his  contempt  for 
&me,  he  has  produced  nothing  great"  "  Hegiue,"  he  uy>  elsewhere, 
"  waa  quite  similar  in  character  to  Agricola ;  be  was  a  man  of . guile- 
less life  and  aingular  learaing,  one  in  whom  even  Momns  could  have 
discovered  but  a  single  fault ;  namely,  that  he  undervalued  &me  be- 
yond what  was  reasonable,  and  troubled  himself  but  very  little  for  the 
opinions  of  posterity.  If  he  wrote  any  thing,  he  did  it  more  in  sport, 
as  it  were,  than  with  a  sober  purpose ;  yet  his  writings  are  of  that 
sort,  diat  in  tJie  judgment  of  scholars,  they  are  deserving  of  immor- 
tality." Murmellius  tells  us  that  Hegios  was  Be  learned  in  Greek  m 
in  Lfttin.  But  Hegius'  name  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  not 
so  much  through  bis  works,  which  are  scarcely  known  to  ns,  as  through 
his  distinguished  pnpila,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  more  fiimoas 
of  these. 

Ekuuus.  In  his  ninth  year,  in  1476,  he  entered  the  school  of 
Hegius. 

Hbbmahk  Bdbch,  who  was  bom  in  1468,  was  placed  under  Be- 
gins when  quite  yonng,  since  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar in  the  Devonter  school  Of  him  and  Erasmus  likewise  we  shall 
say  more,  farther  on. 

John  Uosuellidb,  of  Koermond ;  first  a  soldier,  then  a  scholar 
of  Hegins.  Driven  from  Cologne  in  1498,  because  he  made  war 
upon  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Colognese,  he  betook  himself  for  ud 
and  counsel  to  his  teacher,  who  sent  him  to  Rndolf  Lange,  at  Huns- 
ter,  where  he  taught  for  fourteen  ypara :  in  1614  he  was  appointed 
over  a  school  in  Alcmaar.  Impoverished  by  a  fire,  he  returned  to 
Deventer,  where  he  died  in  1517.  He  wrote  much;  both  for  the 
{»KimotJon  of  classical  learning,  and  the  overthrow  of  "barbarism.'' 

John  Cabsabtob,  of  Juliera.  Driven  away  by  the  Colognese  in 
Ifi04,  because  he  attacked  their  old  school  books,  then  sent  by  He- 
gius to  Lange  at  Munster,  where  be  became  teacher  of  Greek.  He 
was  induced  later  by  the  solicitstjona  of  Count  Kuenaar,  to  return  to 
Cologne.  There  he  died  in  1661,  at  the  age  of.  ninety  yean.  He 
edited,  among  other  works,  Pliny's  natural  history. 

CoNRiD  CocLKNiUB,  bom  in  1485,  at  Faderbom,  became  a  Pro- 
fesROT  at  Louvain,  and  was  the  teacher  of  John  Sturm.  Erasmus 
commends  him  as  a  distinguished  philologist 

JosxFH  HoRLKNice,  rector  of  a  school  in  Herford,  was  the  teaobtf 
of  Peter  Hosellanus. 

TufANK  Camkhxb,  rector  in  Hnnster,  from  1500  to  1530. 
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Hie  chAractoris^c  which  was  oommon  to  al!  the  sbOTe-nanted 
scholars  of  H^os,  as  well  aa  b)  the  moit  renevned  pDpils  of  theM 
sdiolan,  was  a  pasgioaata  love  of  classical  culture,  which  did  not 
shrink  even  from  martyrdom.  Only  two  of  those,  who  came  forth 
from  the  school  at  Deventer,  bore  tio  traces  of  the  general  stamp. 
These  were  Pope  Adrian  VL,  who  was  there  when  a  boy ;  and  OrtniB 
Gratius,  whom  the  "  Epittotae  obaeurorum  tiroram "  erected  into  a 
very  unenviable  notoriety. 

AoRicoLA  and  He^us  had  many  friends,  who  labored  with  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  clasaical  study.  Among  these  Kddolf  Lands  has  been 
already  mentioned.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1439  at  MunsCer. 
Sent  by  his  uncle  to  the  school  at  Deventer,  he  afterward  went  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  was  made  master  of  philosophy;  tlien 
he  journeyed  to  Italy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  Fbilelphus, 
Theodore  Oaza  and  others.  Returning  to  Uunster,  he  devoted  hb 
life  to  the  cause  of  school  education.  Sent  by  the  colle^  in  that 
place,  in  the  year  1480,  to  Pope  Siitus  IV.,  he  delivered  in  his 
presence  an  admirable  Latin  speech,  and  was  heartily  recomm^ded 
by  him  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  the  lushop  of  Munster.  Thereby 
he  acquired  so  much  consequence  that  he  was  emboldened  to  oppose 
the  Colognese  Academy,  when  it  maintained  an  adherence  to  the  old 
school-books,  the  Doctrinal  of  Alexander*  and  the  like.  Lange 
appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Italian  scholars.  After  these  had 
decided  in  his  favor,  Uie  school  at  Munster  was  completely  re-arranged 
after  his  directions ;  and  at  his  instance,  Caroener  and  Murmellius, 
scholars  of  Hegiue,  were  appointed  teachers  therein.  The  teachers 
took  counsel  with  Lange  upon  the  authors  to  be  read  in  the  school, 
and  they  made  a  diligent  use  of  Lange's  library,  which  was  very  rich 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Lange  was  a  poet  likewise.  There 
is  an  epic  from  his  pen,  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titua ; 
a  second,  upon  the  'siege  of  Nyon  on  the  Rhine ;  and  a  third,  in 
honor  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Hegius  sung  of  Lange's  poetical  talents  ;f 

'  AuuRDiB  Da  TiLLt  Dhi,  >  Hlurii*  of  Dok.i  imnBUiu  uhI  >  pMl.whii  Hndal 
lb*  beglDDlDf  of (h*  13Ui  UDlurr,  eempDHd  ■  doclHnal  for  boji,  (dottriiiali pyartnm^ ott 
Latin  (Tunmu' Id  T«n,    He  wu  Uie  inlbor,  ]ikevi«,afapDnicii1  nunnurr  of  ihoubJKU 
•fiUllMclH^ttrtorboUi  UicOld  tad  Niw  TWunPI. 
.  tThetplfiuaofBrfmBpoo  LaOf •  mdi  u  IbUom : 

BmriarU  ni  ntiUa,  Walpialit  era  petal. 
Zattgfia  home  dtcpratf  majerum  vanfBiM  dmna 
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and  Agrioola  repowd  tiie  highest  confidence  in  his  philologicnl 
reaearches. 

Lutiier'a  TheBea  appeared  when  Langs  iras  well  advanced  in  yeore, 
and  aa  he  read  them,  he  laid, "  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  darknees 
shall  be  removed  from  church  and  from  Bchool,  when  purity  shall 
return  to  the  churches,  and  a  pure  lAtinitj  to  the  schools."  This 
latter  expression  is  ngnificant  of  the  ideal  of  the  more  earnest  Gennan 
scholars  of  that  day. 

After  an  extremely  active  and  devoted  life,  Lange  died  In  1519, 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  provost  of  Munster  at  his  death.  His  nephew,  whose 
troubled  life  extended  iar  into  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  was  the 
before  -in  entioned 

HsBMAHir  BtrsoH,  who  was  bom  in  1468,'of  a  noble  fiimily  of 
Westphalia.  Sent  by  Lange  to  the  school  of  Hegius  nt  Deventer,  he 
was  there  noticed  by  Agricola,  who  said  to  him,  "  you  have  a  poetical 
head  ;  you  are  destined  to  be  a  poet"  From  Deventer,  Busch  went 
to  Heidelberg,  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Agricola,  nnd,  on  hb 
advice,  studied  Cicero  with  gjeat  diligence.  Then  he  visited  Tubingen, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Simler,  who  was  afterward  Melanc- 
thon's  teacher.  In  the  year  1480  he  accompanied  Lange  to  Italy ; 
in  1486  he  took  a  second  journey  thither,  when  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  I^cus,  Politian  and  other  Italian  scholars.  On  his 
return  to  Germany,  be  fell  into  a  strife  at  Cologne  with  the  notorious 
Hochstraten,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  And  from  this 
time  he  traveled  during  many  years  through  Germany,  England  and 
France,  giving  bis  time  principally  to  the  universities,  and  delivering 
longer  or  shorter  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  classics  at  various 
places;  among  others,  at  Hamm,  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Wtsmar. 

His  lectures  at  Gripewatd,  (about  1505,)  the  reformer  Bugenhagen 
attended,  while  a  student  there.'  At  Rostock  he  attacked  a  certain 
Heverling,  who  read  lectures  in  fftrman,  upon  Juvenal.  This  one 
took  his  revenge  by  putting  in  trun  a  series  of  machinations,  which 
resulted  in  Busch's  expulsion  from  the  place;  Busch  in  his  turn 
retorted  b^  a  collection  of  epigrams,  in  which  among  other  things  he 
reproached  Heverling  with  reading  lectures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,* 
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namely  the  Gfliman ;  a  c^iuore,  hy  the  way,  wliich  was  but  too 
charactemUc. 

At  Erfart,  Bnsch  ^(ected  a  formal  banUhmeiit  of  the  mediKval 
school  books;  in  Leipzic  in  1506  Heltaud  Spalalia  veie  among  his 
Auditors.  Uagdebnrg  denied  him  admittance;  and  tm  his  second 
wtablishment  in  Ldpzio,  in  IQIO,  he  vas  expelled  by  Duke  6«orge. 

After  much  journeying  to  apd  fro,  he  came  a  second  time  to 
Cologne,  and  was  a  secCKid  time  driven  from  thence,  st  the  instigation 
chiefly  of  Ortuin  Gratiua,  becauM  he  wrote  against  that  old  gram- 
matical text-book,  the  Doeirinal.  Hereupon  he  became  rector  of  a 
school  in  Wesel,  where  he  gave  to  the  world  a  defense  of  the  recently 
revived  classical  studies  against  the  boorish  attacks  of  the  monks.* 

When  the  Reformation  began,  Busch  read  witb  avidity  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  Melanctbon,  and  In  lfi22  resigned  his  office  at 
Wesel,  and  went  to  Wittenbei^,  and  there  appUed  himself  with  ardor 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  At  the  recommendation 
of  the  reformers,  he  was  invited  by  Philip  of  Hesse  to  Marburg,  to 
take  the  historical  professorship.  Here  he  read  lectures  on  Uvy  and 
Augustine;  in  1529  he  wrote  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  At 
the  Marburg  Eucharist  controversy,  which  he  attended,  he  declared 
for  Luther  and  against  Zwingle. 

About  the  time  when  the  Anabaptist  disturbances  began  at 
Munster,  Busch  retired  from  Marburg  to  Dulmen,  where  he  had  a 
small  estate,  left  him  by  his  mother.  Invited  to  Munster  by  the 
magistracy,  he  went  thither  on  the  Tth  of  August,  1533,  to  bold  a 
disputation  in  German  with  the  Anabaptists, — the  notorious  Kotiimau 
especially,  Busch  endeavored  to  prove  the  validity  of  infant  baptism 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures;  but  Rothman  only  retorted  with  in- 
solent scorn.  After  a  long  dispute  Busch  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
indispositiou,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  hall,  and  on  the  way 
the  fitnatical  populace  jeered  at  bim,  as  one  whom  Ood  was  punishing 
for  his  blasphemy.  Troubled  in  mind,  he  returned  to  Dulmen,  and 
soon  after  died  of  grief,  in  1534,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Busch  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  Erasmus  thus  descril>es  him : 
"He  would  have  been  a  successful  poet;  in  his  prose  he  shewed 
himself  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  extensive  reading,  keen  judgment, 
and  no  little  energy  ;  his  style  was  more  after  the  pattern  of 
Quintilian,  than  that  of  Cicero." 

A  traveling  teacher  and  apostle  of  classical  culture,  he  endured 
much  persecution  for  the  cause. 
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"Twt  CiCBBONiAN  "  of  Kragmns  merits  special  attention  in  a  biaUny 
<^  edocfttion,  mnoe  it  advocates  in  a  clear  aad  pointed  maaner  tliat 
ideal  of  culture  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  time  of  Erasmua. 
This  ideal,  it  is  true,  conoerned  itself  rather  with  method*  of  culture 
thau  with  cultnre  itself,  and  rather  with  /orm»  of  instmctiou  than 
with  the  knowledg^e  to  be  imparted.  But  any  regular  and  distinct 
path  to  knowledge  will  finally  briog  us  to  our  goal,  although  through 
by-places  it  may  be,  and  by  long  and  needless  windings.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  "  Cicaronian,"  Erasmus  briefly  unfolds  to  Blatteniua 
his  deugD.  "A  school  has  arisen,"  says  he,  "  self-styled  '  Ciceronian,' 
that  in  its  insuSerabla  arrogance  rejects  all  writings  which  do  not 
near  the  features  of  Cicero ;  that  detera  youth  from  the  perusal  of 
other  authors,  and  inculcates  upon  them  a  superstitious  imitation  of 
Cicero  alone,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  itself  display  one 
particle  of  Cicero's  spirit"  He  then  intimates  his  belief  that  a  sinister 
deaigD  larks  behind  these  teachings  of  the  Cioeronians,  viz. ;  to 
convert  Christians  into  Pagans.  In  this  connection,  he  alludes  to 
certain  German  youths,  who,  on  returning  &om  Italy,  and  from  Rome 
in  particular,  had  proved  to  have  become  strongly  tinctured  with 
Paganism ;  and  he  closes  by  indicating  his  purpose  to  show  the  true 
way  in  which  Cicero  should  be  imitated,  so  that  his  surpassing  eloquence 
may  be  engrafted  on  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety. 

The  speakers  in  the  dialogue  are  BuUphomt,  (in  whom  we 
recognize  Erasmus  himself)  and  Hypolog^t,  his  fellow -partizau. 
Both  unite  in  the  endeavor  to  reclaim  Noaoponut,  an  ultfa-CiceroniaD, 
firom  hia  misdirected  studies,  and  they  are  at  last  successful. 

.ffoMjxmutbegins  with  the  emphatic  declaration,  that  he  abominatca 
whatever  is  un-Ciceronian,  and  that  he  indulgea  no  higher  wish  than  to  . 
behimselfcalled  a  Ciceronian  by  the  Italians;  buthe  laments  that  as  yet 
(rf  all  the  Cis-Alpines,  LongoliM  alone  enjoys  that  honor.  Then  he 
goea  <m  to  narrate  the  manner  in  which  he  is  proaeonting  his  purpose. 
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For  seven  yean  he  has  read  Cicero  alone, — not  a  nngle  otlier 
author, — frith  the  view  to  purge  himteir  thoroughly  of  evety  nn< 
C^ooronian  phrase.  And  he  hae  stored  nearly  the  whole  of  CSoero  in 
hb  memory.  Kow  he  intends  to  spend  another  seven  years  upon  the 
imitation  of  his  model.  All  the  words  used  by  Cicero  he  has 
arranged  alphabetically  in  a  huge  lexicon ;  all  his  phrases,  in  another ; 
and,  in  a  third,  all  the  feet  which  commence  and  terminate  his 
periods.  Tn  addition  to  these  lahon,  he  has  prepared  otMnpaTative 
tables  of  oil  those  words  wluch  Cicero  has  nsed  in  two  or  more 
different  senses  in  different  passages.  He  is  not  content  with  a 
reference  to  the  paradigms  of  the  gramman,  but  perplexes  himself 
over  Cicero's  use  of  amo,  amai,  amat,  instead  of  amamtu,  anuUit, 
amanl,  of  amabmn,  instead  of  amabamtu;  or,  in  compound  words, 
with  his  use  of  one  form  instead  of  another,  Mpertpieio  instead  of 
diipicio.  Jfotyxmtu  overrides  all  grammatical  rtdes,  ignores  every 
other  author  received  as  clasucal,  and  attaches  no  wdght  even  to 
analogy.  He  thinlcs  that  a  gennine  Ciceronian  should  never  employ 
even  the  most  insignificant  particle,  uuleBs  he  can  show  his  master's 
aathority  &r  it  He  then  goes  on  to  describe,  without  appearing  to 
realize  its  abeurdity  in  the  least,  the  plan  which  he  himself  pursues  in 
writing  Latin.  If,  for  Instance,  be  wishes  to  pen  a  note  to  'Htjus,  on 
the  occasion  of  returning  a  borrowed  book,  perhaps,  he  first  rummages 
all  the  letters  of  Cicero,  together  with  each  of  those  special  lexicons, 
that  he  himself  has  compiled  with  so  much  labor,  and  sele^ 
appropriate  words,  phrases,  etc  Six  whole  nights  he  is  thns 
aocustomsd  to  spend  in  composing  an  epistle  of  only  as  many 
sentences ;  then  he  revises  it  ten  tJmes ;  then  lays  it  aside  for  a  future 
perusal.  And,  after  all  these  repeated  revisions,  possibly  not  a  single 
word  of  the  original  draft  will  remain.  Buitphorut  thereupon 
suggests,  that  haply  thns  the  letter  might  be  delayed  so  long  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  "No  matter  for  that  I"  says  Jfotoponvt, 
"provided  that  it  is  only  Ciceronian  at  lasL"  "But,"  rejoins 
Buhpkorua,  "how  is  it  in  speaking  Latin,  where  snch  delay  is 
impracticable!"  "In  such  case,"  Jfbiopoma  replies,  "I  avoid 
speaking,  if  possible;  <»*,  for  ordinary  purpose^  I  make  use  of  l>ntch 
or  French ;  when,  however,  I  raust  use  I^tin,  I  resort  to  my  memory, 
in  which  I  have  carefully  stored  up  for  such  emergences  a  full  stock 
of  Ciceronian  phrases  upon  various  sulgects. 

After  JfosopoMu  has  thus  unfolded  the  fidl  extent  (tf  his  folly, 
^2cpAort(«beginatbe  attack;  gently  at  first,  but  soon  he  exerts  more 
rigorous  efibrts,  and  steadily  progresses  to  the  overpowering  oomplet«- 
ness  of  the  argument.    "Quintilian,"  says  he,  "recffounends  tlM 
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perusal  not  of  ona  Author  alone,  but  of  many.  Only  he  mngles  out 
Cicero,  as  the  most  worthy  of  attention."  "  For  tlj»  very  T«aMa," 
i^oins  I^o$optmu»,  "  Quintilian  could  not  hare  been  a  Ciceronian." 
"But,"  BttUphona  aaks,  "when  subjects  are  to  be  treated  which 
do  not  occur  in  Cicero,  what  are  we  to  do  f  To  seek  the  Elysiaa 
fields,  and  consult  with  the  orator  himself  in  person  ?" 

To  this  yotoponvt  responds :  "  I  would  discard  all  subjects  that 
do  not  admit  of  being  discussed  in  Cicero's  recorded  words." 

Bttlephortu  now  proceeds  to  criticise  the  aim  of  the  Giceroniaua ; 
which  is,  to  assimilate  themaelTee  as  &r  as  possible  to  Cioero. 
"Apart  from  the  fact,"  says  he,  "  that  many  of  the  writings  of  this 
exemplar  have  perished,  those  which  are  estant,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists,  abound  in  errors  and  interpolations.  Here  then, 
to  what  perils  do  the  Cieeronians  expose  themselreal  Time  would 
fiul  QS  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  pseado-Ciceroniana,  which  they 
have  thus  received  and  lauded  as  the  genuine  words  of  their  master. 
Bat,  again,  in  Cicero  himself  some  grammatical  blunders  have  been 
detected  ;  and  also,  verses,  which  he  has  translated  from  the  Greek, 
are  not  always  faithful  to  the  original.  Yet  all  these  defects  likewise 
have  been  praised  and  copied  by  tbeee  worshipen  of  bis.  But  their 
imitation  is  mainly  of  the  most  superficial  nature.  I'articles,  special 
phrases,  modes  of  ending  sentences,  and  the  like, — to  such  things 
they  pay  exclusive  attention,  applying  them  in  a  quite  arbitrary 
manner,  and  ofWn  inappropriately.  Because  their  master  has  so 
frequently  commenced  his  periods  with  etn,  qnanquam,  quum,  etc., 
they  conclude  that  they  themselves  must  bo  perfect  Ciceros,  if  Uiey 
only  oommence  their  sentences  in  like  manner.  Such  man  would 
accredit  the  'Books  to  Herennius'  to  Cicero,  for  the  sots  reason  that 
tiiey  commence  with  efti.  And  agfun,  since  Cicero  did  not  date  his 
letters,  they  likewise  must  needs  omit  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  thtat 
correspondence ;  nor  do  they  affix  titles  to  their  works,  for  they  find 
none  in  CScero.  Those  Christian  greetings,  with  which  we  commence 
our  letters,  such  as  'Gratia,  pax,  et  misericordia  a  Deo  Patre  et 
Domino  Jesu  Christa,'  the  Ciceronian  holds  in  derision,  as  similar 
phrases  at  their  close ;  and  yet  they  are  br  more  appropriate  to  the 
Christian  character  than'Salutem  dicit,' or '  Bene  vale.'  Cicero,  it 
is  true,  made  no  use  of  them ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  things  signified  by  them.  And  in  best,  how 
many  thousand  subjects  are  there,  upon  which  we  have  frequent 
Occasion  to  speak,  that  Cicero  possibly  never  even  dreamed  ot 

"And  he  himself,  I  doubt  not,  were  he  now  living,  would  implore 
these  narrow-minded  imitators  to  spare  his  good  name.    A  lifeless 
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imitation  ia  cold  and  pasMouIees ;  and  by  no  iiaere  afieotatioQ  oan  m 
over  hope  to  appropriate  the  higher  excelleticiea  of  the  orator  whom 
we  have  takea  for  our  pattern.  We  look  ia  vain  among  thcM 
Cicerooians  for  Cicero's  happy  invention,  his  dear  arrangement,  the 
skill  with  which  he  l^^ats  his  subject,  his  power  over  the  passions, 
and,  his  lai^  ezperience;  for,  instead  of  a  just  acid  appreciative 
lepioduction  of  his  spirit,  they  present  us  only  with  a  ghastly  and 
hollow  mask  of  his  form." 

"  Every  age,"  continues  Bulephonu,  "  has  its  special  characteristics, 
and  on  this  account,  demands  its  particular  style  of  eloquence. 
Cicero's  speeches  would  not  have  suited  the  sterner  times  of  Ennius, 
and  Cato  the  censor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  present  day.  Since 
the  age  of  Cicero  evety  thing  has  (^aoged, — religion,  government, 
anlhority,  manners  and  laws.  Should  it  be  required  of  us  at  the 
present  day  to  speak  and  write  as  Cicero  spoke  and  wrote,  we  must 
have  consuls,  tribunes,  pnetors  and  ediles  again ;  in  short,  the  insti- 
tutions of  audent  Bome  must  all  be  restored.  Whoever,  therefore, 
desires  to  conform  to  the  present  age,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
urcumsUnces  in  which  he  is  placed,  (and  without  such  desire  and 
aim  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  ever  to  become  an  orator,)  raust 
differ  widely  from  Cicero.  Of  what  service  can  Cicero's  style  of 
eloquence  prove  to  the  Christian  orator,  addressing  Christian  men  and 
women  upon  repentance,  prayer,  or  alms'giving, — subjects  in  regard 
to  which  Cicero  was  entirely  uninformed!"  To  illustrate  this  point, 
BuUpborut,  (speaking  for  Erasmus,)  brings  up  the  case  of  a  Cicero- 
nian, whom,  on  a  certun  Easter-Eve,  he  had  heard  preach  before 
Pope  Julius  IL  "The  sennon,"  ssid  he,  "consisted  mainly  of  a 
panegyric  upon  the  Pope,  whom  the  orator  called  'Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,'  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  wielding  the  forked  thunder- 
bolt, and  guiding  the  universe  by  hie  nod.  Then  he  spoke  of  the 
Decii,  and  of  Q.  CurUus,  who,  for  their  country's  soke,  had  sacrificed 
themselves  to  the  Dii  lianei,  and  of  Ipbigenia,  Cecropa  and  others, 
to  whom  their  country  was  dearer  even  than  life.  To  such  persons 
the  ancients  erected  statues  in  commemoration  of  their  deeds ;  but 
Christ,  in  return  for  all  the  good  which  he  accomplished  among  the 
Jews,  was  crudBed.  In  short,"  said  BuUphonu,  "the  Roman  spoke 
so  like  a  Soman,  that  the  speech  contained  no  mention  of  Christ's 
death  at  all.  And  yet  the  Ciceronians  at  Rome  pronounced  his 
sermon  a  marvelous  effort,  worthy  of  a  Boman,  and  worthy  even  of 
(Soero  himself.  Had  a  school-boy  addressed  his  mates  in  such  a 
epeeob,  it  might  have  passed  muster  as  a  tolerably  good  thesis;  but 
what  had  it  to  do  with  suoh  a  day,  with  snch  an  audience,  and  with 
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■nch  an  occasion?  Barely  these  men,  who  have  CHoero  ever  in  their 
.mouths,  only  slander  his  fair  fame.  And,"  he  continoes,  "it  is  aston- 
iehiDg  with  what  am^ance  they  look  down  upon  what  they  style  the 
barbfuism  of  Thomaa  Aquinus,  Scotna,  Dnrandns  and  others ;  and 
yet,  if  we  scan  the  mentB  of  these  anthon  critically,  althongh  they 
laid  no  daim  either  to  eloquence,  or  yet  to  Ciceronianism,  we 
ahall  percNve  that  in  both  these  respects  they  far  ontstrip  their 
detractore,  this  blustering  crew,  who  all  the  while  deem  themMlves 
not  merely  Cicenmions,  bat  veritable  Ciceroe." 

As  NoaopOMU  appears  astonished  at  this  empbatjc  declaration, 
BvUphomt  proceeds  to  explain  more  minutely,  in  what  an  orator 
should  resemble  CScero.  "  He  shonld  speak  upon  erery  subject  in 
that  clear  and  perfect  manner  that  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  give,  and  he  ought  moreover  always  to  speak  from  the 
heart  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  Christian  orator  must  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  must  study  the  sacred 
writings  with  no  lees  diligence  than  did  Cicero  the  works  of  philoao- 
phere,  poets,  jurifits  and  historians.  Through  his  intimacy  with  these 
it  was,"  continues  Bvltphonu,  "  that  Cicero  became  so  great  Bat 
if  we,  who  claim  to  be  called  spiritual  teachers,  are  familiar  neither 
with  the  law  nor  the  prophata,  neither  with  sacred  history  nor 
eocegeeis,  and  what  is  more,  if  we  dcepise  and  abominate  them  allj 
what  title  have  we  or  can  we  have  to  the  name  of  genuine  CSceroni- 
uu  ?  Must  not  every  one  of  our  addresses  bear  the  Christian  stamp, 
if  we  would  pass  not  only  for  good  orators,  bat  even  for  good  men  ? 
And,  how  is  this  poauble,  if  we  use  only  those  words  and  phrasea 
which  we  can  find  in  Cicero  ?  Are  we  to  eubetitnte  the  language  of 
Cicero  for  that  of  the  church  f  Instead  of  God  the  Father,  are  we 
to  say  '  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  ?'  instead  of  Jesos  Christ,  Apollo  ? 
and,  instead  of  Mary,  Diana  ?  Are  we  to  say  sacred  republic  instead 
of  church,  and  Christian  perBuaai<n  instead  of  Christian  faith? 
Shall  we  style  the  Pope,  (Flamen  Dialis,}  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  and 
call  the  prophedes  oraolee  of  the  gods  ?  Be  it  so  then,  and  let  us  see 
whither  it  will  lead  as.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  brief 
summation  of  oar  &ith : — 'Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  and  the  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  according  to  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  and, 
having  become  a  man,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  death,  and 
so  redeemed  his  chnrch,  and  delivered  us  from  the  penalty  of  the  lav, 
and  reconciled  us  to  God,  in  order  that,  justified  by  grace  throng 
fiuth,  and  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  we  might  be  received  into 
hit  church,  and  persevering  in  its  communion,  might,  after  this  life, 
be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen.'    And  how  wovld  a  CieeroniBn 
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ezprev  itf  Somewhat  in  Uiia  manner,  vi&:  "The  intopreter 
and  ion  of  Jupiter  Optdmtu  Mazimiui,  onr  ssnoar  and  our  aawtngo, 
aocoidiog  to  the  nspooan  of  tbd  ondes,  came  down  to  the  earth 
from  Olympos,  and,  haTing  annmed  the  human  shape,  of  hit  own 
free  will  saciificed  hinuelf  tor  the  lafety^  of  the  republic  to  the  Dii 
MaoM,  and  bo  restored  to  it  its  lost  liberty,  and,  having  tamed  aside 
friHn  m  the  Kogrj  ibnnder-bolta  of  Jofnter,  won  for  as  bis  &vor,  in 
order  that,  through  our  acknowledgement  of  his  bonnty,  hanng 
recoTWed  our  innocence,  and  having  been  rdeaaed  from  the  servitade 
of  flattery,  we  might  be  made  dtJuns  of  bia  repuUic,  and  having 
snatained  onr  parts  with  honor,  might,  when  the  fetes  should  summon 
us  away  from  this  life,  enjoy  supreme  felicity  in  the  frnndship  of  the 
immortal  gods.'" 

Jfotoponut  BOW  asks  Bwlephona  whether  he  would  cm&mend  the 
style  of  Thomas  Aquinus  and  Scolns ;  to  which  he  replies :  "  If  you 
irill  admit  that  be  who  conforms  bis  language  to  his  subject  is  to  be 
admired,  then  I  prefer  the  Haanner  in  which  TbtHoas  and  Scotos 
handfe  sacred  things  &r  before  that  of  the  Ciceronian*.  Yet  there  is 
a  medium  between  Scotus  and  these  apes  at  Cicero.  Latin  words  not 
to  be  found  in  Cicero  are  not  on  that  aooonnt  to  be  rejected;  words 
Tolating  to  agriculture  we  can  adopt  fr«m  Cato  and  Varro ;  words 
relating  to  the  church,  from  Ttttullian  and  Augustine.  Every  art, 
MMnoe,  or  inatitution  has,  too,  ita  peculiar  technical  terms ;  gramma- 
riana,  for  instimce,  use  ffenmd  and  tu^nc  ;  mathematicians,  /raeticn 
and  equation  ;  the  church,  ohun  and  apottU,  etc.  Were  Cicero  now 
living,  and  were  he  a  Christian,  he  oertainly  would  not  affect  iadif' 
ference  to  the  language  of  tlte  church ;  be  would  say  'fiutliin  Christ,' 
'  the  Comforter,'  etc  And  why  then  should  we  not  dto  the  authority 
<J  Hidy  Writ,  as  Cicero  quotes  from  Ennius  and  others  ?  Is  Solonton 
inferior  to  Plato )  are  the  paalms  of  leas  account  than  Pindar  ?  or  does 
H<dy  Writ  any  where  rank  below  the  writings  of  uninspired  men ! 
Certainly  not.  How  comes  it  then,  that  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  souoda  more  agreeable  to  our  ears  than  Paul  the  Apoetk  of 
the  (Jentiles?"  Hypologu*  imputes  this  state  of  things  to  the 
extensive  use  which  is  made  of  the  classics  in  education,  through 
which  the  locgnaga  in  which  they  are  written,  becoming  femiliar  to 
us,  captivates  our  im^nationB  in  a  df^ree  disproportionato  to  its 
true  merila ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
recdving  but  little  attention,  appears  not  only  unattractive  in  o«r 
eyea,  but  even  barbarous.  To  this  £uiejAonu  adds :  Our  heathenish 
proclivities,  (notlra  poffoniku,)  pervert  both  onr  tasto  and  our  undo^ 
standing.    We  are  Christians  only  in  name ;  we  confess  Jesns  with 
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onr  moQtha,  bnt  Jnpttor  Opdmns  Uaxunns  and  Romulus  are  in  our 
hearts.  Wera  it  not  so,  what  name  oonld  sound  sweeter  in  our  ears 
than  the  name  of  Jesus  t  Shonid  we  extirpate  tbeee  pagan  notions 
of  ours,  AS  we  ought  to  do,  then  a  &r  different  style  of  ontory  would 
prerul.  Yet  eren  now,  no  one  will  acknowledge  hiauelT  to  be  a 
pi^an,  althongh  to  many  glory  in  being  called  Cioenwians. 

At  this  point,  the  convenatjon  is  directed  to  the  inquiry,  "  How 
&r  is  Cicero  to  be  imitated  ?"  "  It  is  fbolisli,''  says  BuUphoru*,  "  to 
endeavor  to  write  another  man's  senUments,  to  labor  that  onr  works 
should  be  the  echo,  &r  instance,  of  Cicero's  tboiighta.  Thoa  must 
properly  digest  all  Iby  manifbtd  reading,  not  merely  storing  it  in  thy 
memory  or  in  an  index,  but  by  reflection  asnmilating  it  to  thy  soul. 
80  thy  spirit,  nourished  by  all  kinds  of  spintoal  food,  shall  pour 
forth  an  eloquoioe  all  its  own,  and  there  shall  be  no  savor  therein  of 
this  or  that  flower,  leaf,  or  herb,  bnt  it  shall  partake  throughout  of 
the  very  essence  and  bent  of  thine  own  spirit ;  and  thus  the  reader 
will  not  find  thy  writings  to  be  fragments  from  Cioeco,  onnnii^ly 
jouted  together,  but  the  reflection  of  a  mind  filled  with  all  knowledge, 
^ke  bees,"  be  added,  "  gather  their  honey,  not  from  a  single  flower 
alone,  but  with  marvelloni  diligence  they  visit  every  flower  and  shrub ; 
tod  even  then  they  have  not  gathered  pure  honey,  but  they  so 
prepare  and  refine  it  afterward  in  their  stomadis,  that  we  can  perceive 
nMther  the  taste  nor  the  odor  of  any  of  the  various  flowers  from 
which  it  comes." 

Bvlephorvaa-^  asks  further:  "On  what  occasion  can  we  make 
use  of  this  dScercnian  eloquence  %  Is  it  in  the  court-room  ?  There, 
canaes  are  handled  by  attorneys  and  advocates,  people  who  are  any 
thing  but  Ciceronians.  As  little  can  we  use  it  in  the  senate-chamber, 
where  French  is  employed,  or  else  German.  Can  we  then  nee  it  in 
]weachingl  Bat  the  hearers  do  not  understand  Latin;  hence  it  is 
not-adapted  to  the  pulpit.  'Where  then  thall  we  use  this  species  of 
eloquence?  At  best,  in  embassies  to  Rome,  to  deliver,  according  to 
eustom,  an  elaborat«  but  useless  harangue,  which  often  has  need  to 
be  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addreesed.  Alt 
important  bnsineas  is  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  transacted  either  by 
writuig,  or  orally,  through  the  medium  of  ttie  French  langu^^ 
What  purpose,  then,  can  this  accomplishment  of  the  Ciceronian 
mbaeTve !  That  of  writing  letters  to  the  learned  ?  But  no  one  of 
these  inusts  that  Latin  should  be  altogether  Ciceronian,  with  the 
exception  of  four  ItaHans,  who  boast  themselves,  of  late,  to  have 
become  pwfbct  copyists  of  Cicero." 

And  now  Aufepftonu  calls  over,  one  by  one,  the  names  of  a  number 
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of  Latin  authors,  both  iuici«it  and  modeni,  and  aski  JVoKpomu,  at  tin 
mentioit  of  tbe  suocessiTe  names,  whether  he  omaiden  this  or  tiiat 
man  a  Ciceronian  ;  but  none  of  them  all  ia  acknowledged  by  him. 
"  Plinj,  the  younger,"  aajs  he,  "  is  so  little  of  a  Ciceronian,  that  m 
have  forbidden  our  youths  to  peruse  any  of  hia  letten,  lest  they  shonld 
become  Flinians,  instoad  oS  Cioeroniaos.  Among  the  modems  like- 
vise,  we  reckon  none  aa  CJcerooians,  neitiier  Valla,  oor  Folitian,  nor 
BudRUB ;  Peter  MoBell&nus,  howerer,  vonid  undoubtedly  hare 
gained  this  disdnction,  had  he  not  died  too  soon."  "How  ii  it  with 
Erasmus  ?"  asks  Bulq>honu.  **  Him,"  replies  JTosOfWRtu,  "  I  do  not 
even  stylo  a  writer,  much  less  a  Ciceronian.  A  polygrsphist  truly  he 
is,  who  blots  much  paper  witii  his  ink.  He  hnrries  through  with 
every  thing ;  he  will  write  yon  a  whole  volume,  tiamt  pedt  tn  wut; 
he  COD  never  prevail  upon  himself  even  to  look  over  what  be  has 
once  written;  and,  besides  being  no  Ciceronian,  he  employs  theologieal 
and  even  vulgar  eipreauoni."  In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  Agri- 
cola,  n^iufi,  Busch,  Wimpbeling,  Reuoblin,  Melanctbon,  Hutten, 
Firkheimer,  and  others.  At  last  Bulephonu  exclaims  ;  "  So  many 
lands  have  yon  diligently  searched  throagb,  and  there  is  no  Ciceronian 
anywhere  to  be  found!"  "Zon^iiw  alone,"  rejoins  Jfiuiy>onut, 
"  forms  an  exception :  although  be  is  a  Brabanter,  and  was  educated 
at  Paris,  yet  he  baa  been  recommended  by  the  Italians  as  a  pure 
CHceronian."  " Zon^ob'tu,"  says  BuUphorvi,  "paid  for  bis  renown 
with  his  life ;  and  the  speeches,  which  he  made  in  Rome,  had,  it  is 
true,  an  air  of  elaborate  refinement  about  them,  but  they  were  based 
upon  an  artifidal  reproduction  of  a  long  vanished  age,  and  not  npon 
the  living  relations  of  tiie  present  time.  Such  speeches  are  forced 
and  unnatural,  and  weary  the  listener ;  they  are  in  no  wise  fitted  for 
any  thing  but  the  declamations  of  school-boys." 

Thereupon,  Svlephortu  again  defines  a  genuine  imitation,  as  oppoeed 
to  servile  copying.  "  The  one,"  aaya  he, "  conSistB  in  a  living,  spiritual 
BssimilaUon  of  the  clasncs,  while  the  other  calls  out  merely  the 
external  adornments  of  words  and  phrases.  The  writer,  or  the  ora- 
tor, who  would  not  deceive  us  by  acting  out  of  character,  must  not 
attempt  to  personate  nnotber  individual's  mind.  The  language  of  the 
Christian,at  least,  should  not  be  perverted, nor hisoharacter disgraoed 
by  sacb  a  preposterous  imitation  of  Cicero."  In  such  an  independent 
manner,  unmoved  and  unbiased  by  the  blee  notMU  of  bis  contempo- 
raries, did  Erasmus  render  his  verdict  agunst  their  misuse (^  Gcero; 
a  verdict  which  applies  with  equal  propriety  in  the  case  of  all  tbe 
classics.  How  justly,  too,  does  be  express  himself  upon  the  only  tnie 
metliod  of  studying  authors,  that  method  whii^  exerts  so  immediate 
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and  *o  marked  an  inflaeuce  upou  our  own  prodncUve  bculties. 
"-Wliile  tbtu  the  reader  grows  apiritually,  biB  own  creative  powera  are 
etreDgtheued  and  matored." 

In  the  like  fearless  and  perspicuouB  manner,  did  Erasmus  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge  io  order  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  classical  authon.  We  will  single  out  a  passage 
on  this  point  from  hia  "  Dialogue  on  Pronunciation."  The  speakers 
are  the  Lion  and  the  Bear. 

"  Sear.—Do  you  style  that  man  a  grammariao,  who,  when  he  is 
addressed  in  Latin,  is  able  to  reply  without  making  any  blunder  ? 

Lion. — In  our  day,  such  a  person  is  commonly  esteemed  a 
grammarian. 

Sear. — Bnt  Quintilian  requires  of  the  grammarian,  facility  in  ex- 
plaining the  poets,  acquaintance  with  history,  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
etc.  Should  he  possessno  thorough  knowledge  of  these  things,  yet  he 
must  not  be  entirely  unf^iliar  with  them,  if  he  wishes  to  be  deemed 
c^ble  of  instructing  youth.  Because  the  grammarian  is  expected  to 
comment  on  the  "Anna  virumque,"  we  must  not  on  that  account 
expect  him  to  be  a  Pyrrbus,  or  a  Hannibal ;  nor,  because  he  is  to  in- 
terpret Virgil's  Georgics,  should  we  require  him  to  be  an  experienced 
agriculturist.  If  again  he  is  to  expatiate  upon  the  voyage  of  .^neaa, 
we  ought  not  to  demand  that  he  be  a  thorough-bred  sea-oaptain ;  nor 
that  he  be  an  Apicius,  when  he  is  about  to  treat  of  a  passage  upon 
cookery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  granunarian,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  constmction 
and  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  tools,  or  who  knows  no  more  even  of  the 
disposition  and  organization  of  an  army?  Conld  he  learn  theae 
things  by  experience,  it  would  prc£t  him  not  a  liule,  but,  where  this 
is  out  of  the  question,  he  should  inform  himself  irom  books,  or  from 
conversatdon  with  men,  who  have  been  personally  connected  with 
such  mattere,  or,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  from  accurate  drawings. 
And  the  same  method  is  applicable  to  every  other  art  to  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  refer. 

Lion. — Such  grammarians,  as  you  have  described,  there  may  have 
been  formerly,  but  they  are  now  out  of  fashion. 

Bear. — That  is  very  true ;  and  hence  our  children,  after  they  have 
grown  old  almost,  under  the  present  race  of  teachers,  return  to  their 
homes,  without  being  able  to  call  a  NOgle  tree,  fiah,  or  plant,  by  its 
right  name." 

Similar  demands,  likewise,  Erasmus  u^ed  in  his  eesay,  "  On  the 
correct  method  of  parsuing  study."  In  this,  he  inculcates  upon 
teachers  the  necessity  of  attending  to  many  branches  of  science,'such 

Ho.  ja.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.-47. 
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as  geo^phy,  natural  history,  etc  "  It  b  incredible,"  says  he,  "  how 
profoundly  igaorant  ia  respect  to  such  matters  the  generality  of  teach- 
ers arc  at  tlie  present  day."  Yet  Bnismus  himaalf  regarded  the  natu- 
ral sciences  merely  aa  indispensable  means  to  acorreot  interpretation 
at  the  chi£iiica,  nor  did  he  appear  to  have  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
their  importance  in  themselves.  How  &r  in  advance  of  him,  in  this 
respect,  was  Luther,  whose  keen-sighted  iot«11ect,  in  spite  of  the  be- 
uumbing  influence  of  school  and  cloister,  remained  ever  vigorous 
and  active  1  "  We  are  now,"  sud  Lather  on  a  certain  occasion,  "  in 
the  mornlDg^dann  of  a  better  life ;  for  we  are  befponing  agiun  to  r«- 
uover  that  knowledge  of  the  creation,  which  we  lost  through  Adam's 
&1I.  By  God's  grace,  we  are  be^nning  to  recognise,  even  in  the 
structure  of  the  humblest  flowwet,  his  wondrous  glory,  his  goodness, 
and  his  omnipotence.  In  the  creation  we  can  appret^te  in  some 
measure  the  power  of  Bim,  who  spake  and  it  was  done,  who  com- 
manded and  it  stood  &at  Con^der  the  peach-etone :  allbongh  it  is 
very  hard,  yet,  in  its  due  season,  it  is  burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  the 
very  tender  germ,  which  is 'inclosed  within  the  shell.  Bat  all  tbis, 
Erasmus  passes  by,  not  regarding  it  for  a  moment ;  and  views  this 
new  knowledge  of  the  creature,  only  as  cows  look  upon  a  new  gate.'' 

His  treatise  upon  "  Study,"  by  reason  of  its  succinctness,  ^ves  its 
no  exhaustive  methodology,  but  only  ungle  rnles  for  the  direction  of 
teachers.  Some  of  these  rules  are  worthy  of  carefal  attention  ;  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  scholar's  styk. 
For  this  end,  Erasmus  commends,  above  all  other  means,  frequent 
exerdse  in  translating  from  Greek  into  Latin ;  ae  this  not  only  assists 
in  the  understanding  Greek  authors,  but  also  g^ves  an  insight  into 
the  peculiarities  of  both  languages.  This  counsel  iqi]Jies  with  equal 
force  in  our  day  to  translating  from  forei^  languages  into  om  mother- 
tongue.  Then  too,  while  any  particular  author  is  b^ng  read,  the 
teacher  should  comment  and  explain  only  so  for  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  thorough  andeiBtanding  of  the  sense ;  but  he  must  scrupulously 
refrain  from  an  ostentatious  and  inappropriate  i&play  of  his  own 
emditioD  at  every  passage. 

Erasmus  was  moreover  direcUy  instrumental  in  promoting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language,  through  his  translation  of  tiia  Greek 
grammar  of  Theodore  Oaza. 

But  no  one  of  all  bis  works  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
school-world,  as  the  Dialogues,  (CoUoquia.)  The  first  edition  of  theve, 
Erasmus  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  :  the  second,  published  in  the 
year  1522,  he  dedicated  to  the  son  of  FVobenius,  thai  but  ux  yean 
«f  age,  as  also  the  third,  published  in  1B24.    In  the  dedication  to  the 
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last,  he  uys,  "  Qi«  book  was  so  mncli  liked,  met  with  Buch  x  rapid 
sale,  and  vas  eo  generally  used  by  youtb,  that  he  was  indaced  at 
onoe  to  prepare  another  and  an  enlat^ed  edition.  Maoy  have  become 
such  snperior  Latmisla,  and  likewise  bo  much  better,  (Latiniorea  et 
melioree,)  by  the  nse  of  this  book,  that  be,  (the  boy,)  would  not  be 
put  to  the  blush  in  their  society." 

But  this  book,  deugned  to  make  boys  both  better  and  better 
lAtinistB,  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonno,  prohibited  in  France, 
bunted  in  Spain,  and  at  Borne  interdicted  to  all  Christendom. 

And  whoever  peruees  these  dialogues,  will  not  be  at  all  astonished 
at  this.  For  they  abound  in  most  insidious  attacks  and  sharp  satires 
upon  monks,  cloialer-life,  foets,  pilgrimages,  and  other  matters  pertatu- 
ing  to  the  church.  And  this  fitct  is  enough  of  itself  to  have  occa- 
sioned tie  condemnation  of  the  book,  without  any  reference  to  the 
many  fiivolous  and  improper  expressions  which  it  contwns. 

We  are  astouislied  that  such  a  book  should  ever  have  been  intro- 
Jnoed  into  so  great  a  number  of  schools  aS  it  was.  "What  have  boys 
to  do  with  those  satires }  Reformation  is  the  work  of  mature  men 
alone.  What  have  boys  to  do  with  convenations  upon  so  many  sub- 
jects, of  which  they  know  absolutely  nothing  1  with  conversations 
where  teachers  are  mode  sport  of,  where  two  women  discuss  the 
respective  merits  of  their  hosbands,  where  a  lover  is  urging  hie  suit 
with  a  maiden,  or,  above  all,  with  a  conversation  like  the  "  Colloqnium 
adoleecentis  et  scorti  I"  litis  latter  reminds  us  of  Schiller's  distich, 
entitled  "Artifice:" 

Would  jou  at  OBce  delight  both  the  men  of  the  world  and  the  godlj, 
Paint  6x  us  pteesore,  but  ptunt  je  Qie  devO  therewith. 

Erasmus  here  depicts  the  vilest  of  pleasures,  but  adds  his  censure, 
for  edification.  And  such  a  book  this  learned  theologian  gravely 
recommends  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  as  one  whose  perusal  will 
make  him  better,  though  at  the  same  time,  as  one  which  will  perfect  him 
in  Latin  ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  admirably  adapted.  For  the  various 
personages  of  Erasmus  here  express  themselvee  with  astonishing 
fadlity  upon  subjecte,  which  we  would  scarcely  have  believed  capable 
of  being  handled  in  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  horse-dealing,  the  chase, 
taverns,  and  the  like. 

Teachers,  who  were  wont  to  g^ve  the  plays  of  Terence  to  their 
scholars  to  commit  to  memory  and  to  net,  took  uo  offense  at  the 
nature  of  these  I>ial<^ea,  so  long  as  they  secured  what  they  oonud- 
ered  the  highest  aim  of  all  culture,  viz.:  a  readiness  in  speaking  and 
in  writing  Latin. 

TereDce  b  not  responuble  for  the  misuse  that  was  made  of  him 
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after  the  lapM  of  fifteen  hundred  ;peara;  bat  Ktssmiu,  the  theo- 
logUn,  *l  respoDuble  for  hii  frivolous  book,  hkj  doubly  so,  inutDodi 
u  he  dea^^ed  it  tot  youth,  even  thongfa  they  should  become  tbeieby 
IjLtinists  oi  the  first  anioenoe. 

In  Luther's  T«ble-talk,  tliere  are  some  expressioBs  in  regard  to 
these  Di&li^es,  which  teachen  wonld  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 
"ErasmnB,"  says  he,  "  Inrita  behinda  the  fence,  does  nothing  openly, 
and  ueTer  comes  boldly  into  oar  presence, — and  for  this  reason  are  bb 
books  very  pemidons.  When  I  die,  I  will  forbid  my  children  to  read 
his  IKaloguea ;  for  in  them  he  utters  and  teaches  many  a  wicked  senti- 
ment by  the  months  of  his  fictitioua  charactere,  with  tbe  deliberatfl 
design  to  injure  the  ohnrch  and  the  Chrialian  faith.  Erasmus  is  a 
crafty  knave ;  that,  one  sees  in  all  his  books,  hut  especially  in  bis 
Dialogues,  in  which  he  is  particular  to  say  ;  'I  myself  speak  not  here, 
but  my  personagea.'  To  Lucian  I  give  some  praise,  for  he  comes  out 
bt^y,  and  indulges  in  open  mockery  j  bnt  Erasmus  sophisdcatea 
every  thii^  which  is  from  Ood,  and  every  thing  holy,  and  does  it  all 
in  the  name  of  holiness ;  for  this  reason  he  is  much  more  mischievous 
and  corrupting  than  Lodan." 

The  Dialogues  at  least,  can  not  bnt  have  an  injnriona  eSect  upon 
the  moral  sentiments  (^  youth.  Cold,  unloving  satire,  frivo^ty  and 
abuffling,  act  as  pcHson  upon  the  simplidty  and  /rtleasness  of  the 
young.  Erasmus  is  wonderftilly  clear  and  eToqnent,  when  he  treats 
of  any  thing  purely  sdentiSc ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  lo  write 
books  of  instmctitm,  to  address  children  from  a  laiherly  heart,  and  to 
care  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

The  unhappy  man  had  no  father's  home,  no  eoantiy,  and  no  church ; 
in  short,  he  had  no  object  to  which  he  could  devote  his  powers  in  self- 
aacrifioe ;  therefore  did  he  become  selfish,  timid,  and  double-minded, 
for  love  was  a  stranger  to  his  breast  We  do  sot  wonder  then  that 
he  dissolved  all  connection  with  the  upright,  out^mken  Luther,  thai 
true-hearted  and  afiectionate  pastor  oi  his  bekired  Germans. 
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XL    LIFE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  OP  PHILIP  MELANCTHON. 


HiaiOBunB  called  MelsQcthon  th«  fellow-fioldier  {tafotrirt^) 
of  Luth«r.  "  God  joined  together  theae  tvo  ioatrumeots  of  lus 
purpoee,"  aaid  Winshemius,  is  his  Eulogy  upon  Melancthon,  "  theae 
two  great  men,  whose  dispoaitioDs  were  so  admirsUy  blended,  that 
if  to  Eraamua  and  others  Lnther  appeared  to  be  too  harsh  a  phjaician 
for  the  disease  that  had  infected  the  church,  Philip,  on  the  contrary, 
though  pursuing  the  same  course  without  deflection,  seemed  too 
lender  and  mild."  In  this  we  may  perceive  the  secret  coaoaels  of 
Him,  who  calls  men  by  name,  while  as  yet  they  hare  not  come  into 
being. 

Both  these  men  were  fiilly  sensible  that  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  complementa  one  of  the  other,  and  that  in  the  labors  of  their  life 
they  could  not  be  separated.  Hence  the  uncontrollable  delight  of 
Lather  at  Melanctbon's  fiist  entrance  into  Wittenberg ;  hence  too  hia 
agonizing  and  answered  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  his  fellow -laborer, 
when,  in  1640,  the  latter  lay  dangerously  sich  at  Weimar.*  How 
forlorn  too  was  Melanctbon's  condition  while  Luther  was  on  tho 
Wartburg;  how  consolatory  and  cheering  most  Luther's  letters  to 
him  from  Coburg  have  been  during  the  Augsburg  Diet;  and  bow 
unhappy  was  he  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  after  the  death  of 
Luther  1 

Paiup  HsLANOTHOH  was  bom  the  16th  of  February,  1497,  fourteen 
yean  after  Luther ;  he  likewise  survived  him  fourteen  years,  and  they 
both  died  at  the  age  of  uxty-three.  They  yet  show  in  Brctten,  a  small 
town  in  die  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  humble  mansion  where  he  Grst  saw 
the  light.  Ks  father  was  a  skillfiil  armorer,  and  a  devout  and 
upright  man.  His  maternal  grandfather,  John  Beuther,  took  charge 
of  the  bc^,  and  put  him  under  the  instnotion  of  John  Hungarus. 
Of  the  latter  Mel^icthon  wrote :  "  I  bad  a  teacher,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent grammarian,  and  who  kept  me  constantly  at  the  grammar.^ 
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I  *'nie  BdtgU  Bft*  od  Qnontnalitan,  tt  ita  odtgit^  ui 
rt  ngidat  tnatntetiomia  per  Mwa  MtHtmait." 
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Whenerer  I  made  a  slip,  he  whipped  me,  bat  with  miMoeas  aad 
forbearance.  Thus  he  made  me  a  grammariaa  too.  Ho  was  a  good- 
hearted  man ;  be  tored  me  as  a  son,  I  him  as  a  bther." 

^  gntnd&ther  died  in  the  year  1607,  and,  elereo  days  afterward, 
hia  bther.  The  latter,  on  hia  death-bed,  exhorted  bis  son  to  the  fear 
of  God:  "I  have  witnessed  many  commotions,  bat  there  are  far 
greater  to  come.  I  pray  Ood  that  he  would  guide  you  safely  through 
them.     Fear  Ood  and  do  right" 

Melancthon  was  now  taken,  with  hia  broiher,  into  the  bmily  of 
his  grandmother,  who  was  Reuohlin'a  sister,  and  Kved  in  F&nheim. 
Oeo^  Simler,  of  Wimpten,  whom  we  have  met  with  as  a  pn^l  of 
Dringenberg's,  inatracted  him  there  in  Greek.  Renohlin,  who  was  a 
freqoent  visitant  at  bis  sister's,  in  Ff(»zh«m,  was  delij^ted  with  the 
progress  of  the  boy.  Mid  gave  him  books, — among  the  reet  a  Greek 
grammar  and  ft  Greek  dictionary.  He  brought  him  also,  for  aport'^ 
sake,  a  little  red  doctor*s-cap.  And  after  the  fashion,  then  so  preva- 
knt,  he  tnmilated  bis  original  name,  "SeKwarttrd"  (bla^  earth,)  into 
tiui  Greek,  Melancthon. 

IL      KBUHOTaOH  *T  BBtDtLStlD. 

After  remaining  toward  two  years  at  Pforzheim,  he  was  sent  in 
1509,  at  the  i^  of  twelve,*  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  This 
institution,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  and  the  commencement 
of  the  16th,  was  the  rallying  ground  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Germany,  those  especially  who  were  laboring  in  the  cause  of  a 
reformation  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  Hie  Elector- 
Palatine  Philip,  who  entered  upon  bis  government  in  14?6,  shewed 
the  utmost  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  this  univendty.  He  confided 
the  execution  of  his  generous  plans  principally  to  John  Eammerer,  of 
Worms,  the  Baron  of  Dalberg,  who  invited  learned  men  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  accorded  them  his  &vor  and  protection.  D&Iberg  was  bom 
in  1445,  at  Oppenheim.  He  studied  at  Erfurt,  and  then  went  to 
Italy,  where  in  1476  he  lived  in  Ferrara  with  his  friend  Plenninger, 
and  with  Agricola.  In  1482  be  was  appointed  by  the  Elector  liiilip 
his  chancellor,  and  shortly  afterward  obtained  the  rank  of  Prinoe 
Bishop  of  Worms,  Dalberg,  as  we  have  before  seen,  induced 
Rudolf  Agricola  to  come  to  Heidelberg;  be  it  was  too  who,  when 
John  Reudilin  sufiered  persecution  in  hia  own  country,  threw  aroond 
him   his  most  cordial  protecUon ;    and  he  moreover  secured  the 

*  In  tI*w  ef  HiluiGllua'i  ailnBi*  jm'h,  thli  nam  would  nrprlMsi,  dM  m  bM  tiHiriJg 
Uut  ml  Ihu  Una  moeh  vu  imftit  In  the  nntwfiUla,  whieh  u  lli*  fnaat  ttj  la  ■■Unirl  to 
th«upp«rcla»cainll»frnniiU;  k  ihu  ibiD  ituKbooUurrknlnm  wai  caaplMtdHiba 
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iDstallfttion  ot  Beucblin's  btoUier,  Dionyaiua,  bb  professor  of  ihe  Greek 
Uoguage  at  the  univenitf.  About  the  same  time  Wimpheling,  that 
ftrdent  scholar  of  Dringenber^^s,  taught  at  Heidelberg.  Conrad 
Gelles  too,  the  first  Gennan  poet  vho  was  honored  with  a  crowa,* 
came  thither  while  on  hia  travels  through  Germaaj  and  Italy ;  and 
at  his  sn^tBlion  Dalbei^  (banded  the  Rhenish  literary  association.f 
But,  when  MelancthoD  came  to  Heidelberg,  moet  oi  these  above- 
named  exceUeot  men  had,  it  is  true,  either  removed  or  died. 
Agrioola  died  in  148S,  Dalberg  in  1603,  Celtes  in  1608,  while 
professor  of  the  art  of  poetry  at  Vienna :  in  1498  John  Reuohlin  had 
returned  to  Wurtembe^,  and  Wimpheling  too  had  left  Heidelberg 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

M^nothon  was  recdved  into  the  &mi]y  of  the  aged  theologicai 
professor,  Pallas  Spangel,  who  had  taught  here  for  thirly-tlkree  yean ; 
and  he  recounted  to  the  young  lad  many  incidents  of  the  past,  in 
which  Agrioola  and  others  were  actors. 

"At  the  university,"  says  Melaocthon,  "nothing  was  }Jaced  before 
us  but  their  babbling  dialectics  and  meagre  physics.  As  I,  however, 
had  learned  the  art  of  versifying,  I  applied  myself  to  the  poets,  and 
likewine  to  history  and  mythology.  I  read,  too,  all  the  modems  of 
Politian^B  school  whom  I  could  lay  hands  onj  and  this  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  my  style." 

In  his  14th  ye^,  (1511,)  the  nnivet«ty  gave  Melancthon  the 
Baccalaareate  degree.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  studies  of  two 
sons  of  Count  Lowenstein,  and  sketched,  for  theit  use  probably,  tJie 
first  outlines  of  a  grammar  of  the  Greek  language. 

By  reason  of  his  extreme  youth,  the  degree  of  Master  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  him;  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  an  attack  of 
fever,  determined  him  in  1512  to  leave  Heidelberg  and  go  to 
Tubingen. 


At  that  time  the  Tubingen  university  had  been  in  existence  for 
thirty-five  years  only,  since  it  was  founded  in  147Y  by  the  excellent 
Eberhard  the  Elder,  the  first  Dnke  of  Wurtemberg.  The  early 
history  of  this  nniversity  reminds  one  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  oonu- 
naliem  and  realism  here  renewed  their  <Ad  battles,  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  of  two  students  occupying  the  same  room  one  was  a 
nominalist  and  the  other  a  realist.     Gabriel  Bid,  who  was  the  last 
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of  tbe  ilutiiigiiishdd  icholaatica,  and  a  nomioalist,  wa 
here. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  dements  of  the  new  era  began  to 
bestir  themselTes.  Paul  Scriptoria,  a  FraDCiMan,  though  ha  read 
lecturei  upon  Sootos,  neverthelesa  deviated  here  and  there  fhim  the 
teachings  of  the  churdi,  and  Summenhart  Bought  to  base  theology 
upon  the  Bible.  Both  of  these  men  had  learned  Hebrew ;  Bilde- 
brand  too,  fall  of  pious  leal,  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek  for  the  sate 
ejcluriveiy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  I 

While  theee  men,  led  by  their  earnest  religious  tendencies,  were  I 

thus  advancing  in  the  right  direction,  there  came  to  Tubingen  in  1496  I 

a  man  who  was  enthiuiastically  devoted  to  the  claasics.     This  man  | 

was  Henry  Bebel,  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence.     Polite  litera-  | 

ture,  {politioret  lit«rae,)  as  it  was  called,  was  fitst  represented  at  the 
university  in  him ;  for  before  his  coming  there  had  not  been  even  a 
place  assigned  to  it  He  opened  a  path  for  classical  studies  in  a  bold 
and  fearless  manner,  doing  battle  with  the  monks,  who  regarded 
theae  studies  OS  anti-Christian.  Brassicanus,  of  Constance,  co-operated 
with  him  also.  Among  the  professors  of  law  were  George  Smier, 
already  mentioned  as  Melancthon's  teacher,  and  Naucler,  who  was  ' 

the  author  of  a  history  of  the  world.  John  Stoffler,  a  noteworthy 
mnn,  became  professor  of  mathematica  and  astronomy  in  1S16. 

When  the  youthful  Melancthon  came  to  Tubingen,  he  was  involved 
in  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  eras.  Bebel,  Brassica- 
nus, and  others,  whose  courses  he  attended,  were  decided  Reachlin- 
ists;  and  to  these  he  united  himself,  since  he  was  akin  to  Reucblin 
ia  two  senses, — as  well  by  mental  affinities  as  by  the  ties  of  nature. 

He  ROW  strove  with  the  energy  and  ardor  of  youth  to  compass  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  both  by  learning  and  leaching.  When,  in 
1514,  in  his  l7th  year,  he  was  made  a  Master,  he  lectured  on  Virgil 
and  Terence.  Two  years  later,  in  1516,  he  publbhed  an  edition  of 
Terence,  in  which  the  verses  were  disposed  according  to  the  metre,* 
In  the  dedication  of  the  same,  (to  Geraeander,)  he  commends  the 
poet  to  youth  particularly  as  a  teacher  both  of  morals  and  of  style. 

At  the  same  time  he  went  eagerly  into  Greek,  read  Hesiod  with 
Oecolampadius,  and  translated  much  of  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  and 
the  whole  of  Arstus.  In  1518  he  brought  out  his  Greek  grammar: 
thus  early,  in  his  21st  year,  did  he  give  indicationa  that  he  was 
marked  out  to  be  the  "Praeeeptor  Otrmaniae"  as  he  was  afterward 
familiarly  called.     On  the  death  of  Bebel,  which  took  place  in  1516, 

-  OmHTdiat  P.  Tertntit  niftn  nitmirttut  rttHimai.     TDD.,  IS16.    It  pucd  IhRHfb 
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Melancthon,  tlie  mere  stripling  of  Dineteen,  was  inrited  to  fill  his 
chur  and  teach  rhetoric ;  whereupon,  he  read  lectures  on  soma  works 
of  Qcero  and  mx  books  of  Livy.  During  thU  period  the  logic  of 
Rudolf  Agriooia  made  its  appearance,  and  Melancthon  was  incited 
by  it  to  undertake  a  critical  examination  into  the  course  of  argument 
in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  He  likewise  cultivated 
the  aoqiiaintancfl  of  Francis  Sladian,  professor  at  logic  At  the  close 
of  his  Greek  grammar,  he  annouoced  "  that  he  intended,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  Ms  friends,  Stadian  especially,  to  edit  the  works  of 
Aristotle."  "  If  Aristotle,  even  in  the  original,  is  somewhat  obscure,** 
said  Melancthon  in  one  of  bis  orations,  "  in  the  Latin  versions  he  has 
become  horribly  mutilated  and  wholly  unintelligible."  We  have  seen 
that  the  Itatiaus  likewise,  Polidau,  for  example^  went  back  to  the 
original  text  of  Aristotle,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  pseud  o-Aristotel  ism  of  the  scholastics.  Heyd,  a  clear- 
nght«d  author,  thua  justly  observes  in  this  connection :  "  Melancthon 
and  Stadian,  in  editing  and  translating  Aristotle,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  similar  to  that  which 
Luther*8  translatioD  of  the  Sible  was  designed  to  effect  in  the  sphere 
of  theology.  Men  had  become  sick  of  turbid  streams,  and  longed  to 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure  fountains.  The  Bible  truly  was  a 
perennial  fountain,  but  a  century  later  Franda  Bacon  directed  inquiry 
from  Aristotle,  the  teacher  of  physics  back  to  nature,  (ififir,)  the 
tree  original  and  source  of  physics." 

Melancthon  attended  the  mathematical  lectures  of  Stoffler  for  three 
years,  and  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  character.  Hs 
dedicated  to  him  an  oration,  "  de  artibut  libfralibut,"  that  he  delivered 
iu  1517,  in  Tubingen;  and  it  was  at  Stoffler's  request  that  be 
translated  Aratus. 

He  cultivated  the  science  of  law  likewise,  and  it  would  appear  that 
be  gave  private  instruction  iu  jurisprudence.  He  also  heard  medical 
lectures,  and  studied  Galen  quite  as  much  with  reference  to  the  matter 
as  to  the  style.  And  he  was  moreover  led  into  dose  historical  researches, 
by  remodeling  Naucler's  history  of  the  world  for  a  new  edition.  In 
theology  there  was  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  professors  at 
Tubingen;  and  for  that  reason  Melancthon  soon  applied  his  own 
linguistic  att^nmenta  to  Biblical  exegesis ;  and  he  was  much  rejoiced 
at  the  appearance  of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus. 

Thus  were  his  studies,  yet  in  his  early  youth,  throughout  uni- 
versal,— no  branch  of  knowledge  remaining  wholly  unfamiliar  to  him  ; 
and  by  virtue  of  this  universality,  for  which  his  remarkable  talents 
fitted  him,  ho  won  for  himself  the  appellation  "Praeceptor  ffermaniae." 
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HeUndluM)  hmi  qtent  ut  yean  at  Tubingen,  when  Frederick  the 
Wise,  in  the  year  1618,  applied  to  Renchlin  to  proride  bim  a  teacher 
of  Greek,  and  one  of  Hebrev  bIm,  for  the  luuTeiMty  of  Wittenb^. 
Beuohlin,  io  his  reply  to  the  Elector,  asrared  him  that  Gecmaiij, 
hith^to  called,  and  not  withoa t  reaaon,  tn  other  Gonoiiiea, "  barbarian  " 
and  "  brntiBh,"  needed  these  studies.  For  Hebrew  he  named,  t^  vi^ 
of  eminence^  Oeooiampadio* ;  "where  bsptieed  Jews  are  not  well- 
vened  in  lAtin  they  are  not  fit  p«S(»i8  to  teach  Hebrew,  as  tb^ 
knowledge  has  been  derived  mors  £rom  use  than  from  study."  For 
Greek,  Renchlin  recommended  in  the  meet  dedded  terms  "  Master 
Philip  Schwaraerd,"  whom  "&om  his  youth  ap  he  himself  had 
indoctrinated  in  this  langnage." 

On  the  13th  of  inly,  Melancthon  wrote  ui  impatient  letter  to 
Benchlin,  signifying  bis  longing  to  be  deliTered  from  his  "bouse  c^ 
bondage,"  where,  oocnpied  in  unimportant  labors  with  boys,  he 
himself  was  fast  becoming  a  boy  again  himselC  He  was  williog  to 
go  whither  Renchlin  should  send  faim. 

Reuchlin  was  not  long  in  answering  the  letter.  The  Elector  had 
written  him  to  have  Helancthon  come  to  Wittenberg.  "  Not  figura- 
tively," Reuchlin  continued,  "but  in  their  literal  sense  I  address  yon 
in  the  words  of  the  command  of  God  to  the  faithfiil  Abraham :  '  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  conntry,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  wiU  m^e  of  thee  a 
great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great;  and 
thoQ  ahalt  be  a  blessing.'  Thus  my  spirit  prophecies  to  thee,  and  I 
hope  that  these  things  will  be  fulfilled  in  thee,  my  Philip,  my  pupil, 
and  my  consolation."  To  the  Elector,  Reuchlin  wrote:  "Ueiancthon 
will  come,  and  he  will  be  an  honor  to  the  university.  For  I  know  no 
one  among  the  G^^iuns  who  excels  him,  save  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam, 
and  he  is  more  properly  a  Hollander.  He,  (Erasmus,)  surpasses  all 
of  OS  in  Latin," 

Melancthon  now  left  Tubingen.  Simler,  his  old  teacher,  thus 
spolie  of  his  departure :  "As  many  learned  men  as  tlie  univernty  can 
boast  of,  they  are  nevertheless  none  of  them  learned  enough  to  form 
a  suitable  esUmate  of  the  learning  of  him  who  is  about  to  leave  us." 
From  Augsburg  and  Nurembeig,  where  Melancthon  made  friends  of 
Firkheimer  and  Scheurl,  he  went  to  Leipac  Here  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  sodety  of  the  excellent  Peter  Mosellanus.  On  the  25th 
of  August,  1516,  he  entered  Wittenberg,  there  to  remain  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  There,  for  eight  and  twenty  yeais,  he  labored  iu 
connection  with  LuUier.    And  his  labors  bore  fruit  in  an  abundant 
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lurreBt  of  blerangs ;  for  the  eccleilastic^  morement  set  on  foot  by  these 
two  men  In  m  Bmoll  Gennui  nnivenky  anained  an  ever  wider  e^ere, 
till  at  hel  it  endroled  the  globe,  and  thus  Beuoblin's  preeentimenta 
were  reatiaed. 

Lather  ooold  not  find  words  to  depict  the  joj  that  be  felt  at 
Helancthon's  coming.  In  a  letter  to  Spalalin,  be  ezpresaes  his 
admiraiaos  of  the  inangnral  speech  which  Helancthon  ddirered  fonr 
days  after  hie  arriral.  He  only  fews  that  Mehutcthon's  delicate  con- 
stitatioD  may  not  bear  the  North-Oerman  ohmste  aad  mode  of  tifii.  In 
another  letter  of  this  period,  he  stytee  him  "profoundly  learned, 
thoronghly  grounded  in  Greek,  (GraecaniciBsimai,)  and  not  nnfamitiar 
with  Hebrew."  To  Senchlin  he  writes:  '*Our  Helancthon  is  a 
vronderfiil  man ;  yea,  in  every  quality  of  mind  almoet  aboye  hnmanity, 
and,  withal,  very  confiding  and  friendly  in  his  demeanor  toward  me." 

Thus  did  Luther,  on  his  fiat  acquunlsnce  with  Melancthon,  recog- 
nize him  as  the  man  who  was  to  prove  the  complement  of  his  own 
b^ng,  and  to  make  possible  the  realiiation  of  the  great  purpoee  of 


The  activity  of  Melandhon  from  this  tame  on  waa  extraordinary. 

What  he  did  directly  for  the  church  I  omit,  as  not  coming  within 

the  scope  of  this  work,    llie  nniveraality  displayed  in  his  youthful 

ftudies  accompanied  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  we  sea 

in  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  he  langht,  or  on  whieh  he  wrote. 

a.    Hit  ZettUTt*. 

His  lectures  embraced  the  most  diverse  subjects.  He  read  on  the 
exegeeis  of  the  New  Teetament ;  a  while  also  on  that  of  the  Old, 
besides  dc^^atics.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  critical  interpretationa 
of  ioany  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  To  these  were  added 
lectures  on  ethics,  l<^c,  and  physics.  From  his  writings  we  may 
percdre  what  a  union  of  depth  and  clearness  he  displayed  in  the 
treatment  trf  his  subjects;  and  this  accounts  for  die  homage  and 
tbe  admiration  of  his  hearers,  Thdr  number  reached  at  timet  as 
high  as  two  thousand.  They  were  oompoaed  (^  all  ranks,  and  not 
Germans  alone,  but  also  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Danes,  yea,  even  Italians  and  Greeks  flocked  to  hear  him.  And  what 
distinguished  men  too  were  formed  mider  his  teachings!  Among 
them  we  may  include  those  highly  renowned  schoolmasters,  Joachim 
Camerarins,  Valentine  Trotzendor{|  and  Michael  Neander.  All  three 
loved  him  to  their  dying  day  with  a  depth  of  devotedness  that  they 
could  not  express ;  and  bis  doctrines  they  held  saored  and  worthy  c^ 
lasUng  remembrance. 
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b.  Hit  Permiul  Belatimu  to  lia  SuAmU. 
Bat  that  devoledaees  wu  not  merely  the  fruit  of  Melancthcm'a 
lectures ;  it  proceeded  rather  from  the  affecdonato  manner  that  he 
displayed  toivard  the  Btudeota  individually.  "It  was  a  part,"  w 
CameranuB  tella  na,  "  of  Melandhon's  household  arrangements,  oever 
to  deny  himself  to  any  one.  Many  came  to  him  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ;  many  for  him  to  revise  their  essays.  Some  sought  his 
counsel  in  their  embarrassments;  others  told  him  of  incidents  tJiat 
had  befallen  them,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  provided  they  were 
such  as  merited  bis  attention;  others  agun  brought  this  or  that 
complunt  beibre  him."  "I  can  sssure  you,  of  a  truth,"  said  Melane- 
Ihou  in  an  acad^nical  oration,  "that  I  embrace  all  the  students  with 
the  love  and  the  interest  of  a  father,  and  am  deeply  affected  by  every 
thing  that  menaces  them  with  danger.** 

c.     Wlnt  ke  did  fir  lAi  Seloel-SyiteM. 

Another  phase  of  Melancthon's  educational  activity  may  be  seen  in 
his  relation  to  schools.  For  he  was  often  and  in  various  ways 
appealed  to  for  counsel  in  school  matters.  Espedally  noteworthy  in 
diis  connection  is  his  correspondence  with  Hieronymus  Baumgartner, 
of  Nuremberg.  The  occasion  was  as  follows:  The  Nurerabergers 
had  resolved  to  establish  a  gyinaa«um,  induced  thereto  chiefly  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  excellent  Lazarus  Spengler.  And  MelancthoD 
was  formally  invited  through  Baumgartner  to  become  its  rector.  In 
his  reply  to  Baumgartner  he  dedinee,  because  Id  the  first  place  he- 
can  not  leave  Wittenberg  without  bung  nogratefiil  to  the  Elector; 
and  again,  be  is  not  adapted  by  his  previous  training  for  such  a 
position.  It  requires  a  man  who  is  a  practiced  rhetorician,  and 
therefore  able  with  a  master's  hand  to  mold  (he  young  to  rhetorical 
perfection.  To  this  he  is  in  no  wise  adapted,  for  his  style  is  bare  and 
dry,  with  no  elegance  in  it,  in  fact  altt^ether  scant  and  devoid  of  sap ; 
whereas  the  dic&n  of  a  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  should  be  rich  and 
full  of  grace.  Beuchlin  had  sent  him,  when  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, to  Saxony,  where  he  first  set  about  a  thorough  cultivation  of 
many  branches,  self-impelled  and  self-directed  thereto,  for  his  previous 
school-education  had  been  bnt  poor. 

The  Norembe^iB,  as  mij^t  have  hew  antidpated,  did  not  take 
Uelancthon's  estimate  of  himself  in  earnest,  but,  believing  it  to  be  the 
nsolt  of  an  overweening  modesty,  repeated  their  invitation  through 
Baumgartner  again.  Melancthon  now  replied  decidedly  that  he 
could  not  come.  But,  on  his  snggestion,  Hessus  and  CMDerarina  were 
applied  to.  Sigismund  Gelenius  likewise,  a  learned  Bohemian,  that 
livii^  at  Basle,  waa  invited  by  Melancthon  himself  to  become  one  of 
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the  teacbera.  In  the  letter  of  iaritation  Melancthoo  tells  him  "that 
the  new  institntion  waa  designed  to  furnish  a  full  conrse  of  ioBtnictJoii 
from  the  elements  op  to  rhetorio.  Usthematice  too  was  to  reo^vs 
attention."  Subeequentlj  Melaocthou  was  arged  by  the  civic 
authoritiee  of  Nurembe^  to  take  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
gymuaaium.  (His  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  on  the  10th  of 
Harcb,  1526,  and  he  went  to  Nurembe^  on  the  6th  of  May.)  He 
there  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  praised  the  Nuretnbergets  for 
the  spirit  they  die^layed  in  providing  means  of  education  for  the 
young,  and  he  compared  their  eity  to  Florence.  In  the  year  1626,  on 
the  third  centeoui^  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium,  a 
statue  of  Melancthon  was  erected  in  front  of  the  building. 

And  as  by  the  Nnrembergere,  so  from  many  other  quarters  was 
Melancthou's  advice  solicited,  in  the  a^rs  both  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities. But  the  event  of  bis  life  that  was  attended  with  the  most 
important  consequences  upon  the  school-system  was  his  viutadon,  in 
1627,  of  churches  and  schools,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Elector 
John  the  Constant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Lather,  The  field 
assigned  him  was  Thuringia,  and,  in  company  with  Myconius  and 
Justus  Jonas,  he  traveled  over  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  in  1628,  likewise 
by  order  of  the  Elector,  he  published  his  "  Report,"  or  "  Book  of 
Visitation,^  a  work  of  great  siguificaace  alike  to  church  and  to  schooK 
Through  its  means  an  evangelical  church-system  was  established  for 
the  first  time  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  asserting  its  own  authority 
both  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  of  government  Soon  other  states 
followed  the  example  of  Saxony. 

From  the  "  Book  of  Visitation  "  we  extract  the  follovring 

BOB0OL-7LAN.* 

Preaohen  alio  ahonld  exhort  Ihe  people  of  their  ohaiva  to  send  their  chHclren 
to  Khool,  BO  thst  they  may  be  trained  up  to  leaoh  ■onnd  dootriae  in  the  chnri^, 
and  to  aerre  the  >tste  in  a  wise  and  able  manner.  Some  imaoine  that  it  ii  eaoiuh 
for  a  teacher  to  nndenland  Gorman.  Bnt  this  is  a  miagoided  bnsy.  For  be, 
who  is  to  teeoh  otber^  moMt  hole  grtai  fnctiea  sod  ■pecial  aptitude ;  to  gun  this, 
ha  meat  have  etadied  mnob,  and  from  hia  yooth  np.  For  St.  Fanl  tella  oa,  in  1 
Tim.,  3 :  S,  (hat  a  biihop  miut  be  "  apt  to  teaoh."  And  herein  ha  would  have  na 
infer  that  biahopa  moat  pOHKn  this  qnalily  in  greater  meamre  than  laymen.  80 
tko  he  oommends  Timothy, (1  'Rai,,  i:  S,)  in  that  ha  bai  learned  firom  his  yoolh 
np,  having  tieen  "nouriahed  npin  the  vrords  of  faith,  and  of  good  dootnne."  For 
this  is  no  nnsll  art,  namely,  lo  teaoh  and  direot  olhera  in  a  olur  and  correct 
manner,  and  it  is  impcnible  that  unlearned  men  should  attain  to  it.  Nor  do  we 
need  able  and  skillful  persons  fbr  the  church  alone,  but  for  the  govsnunsnt  of  the 
world  too ;  and  God  reqalree  it  at  our  hands.  Hecoe  parenla  sbould  plaoa  their 
ohildrea  at  sehool,  in  order  there  to  arm  and  eqoip  them  (or  Qod's  serrice,  so  that 
God  eao  use  them  ibr  the  good  of  others. 

But  in  our  day  there  are  many  abnaea  in  children's  aohools.    And  it  is  that 

these  abases  rosy  be  Sorrected,  and  that  the  yomg  may  have  good  inatmotloD, 

that  we  have  prepared  this  plan.    In  the  Erst  place,  the  leaoberi  most  be  carafnl 

'  This  plan  sppsin  likiwlie  In  LuUier'a  worts. 
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to  towh  die  <diBdr(Ui  I^tin  only,  not  Offoum,  nor  Greek,  Dor  Hdmw,  u  loaie 
h»va  beretoAife  dona,  bnrdeniiig  tbe  poor  ohildNO  witb  iwh  »  miilti|dio>9  fl( 
ptmniti,  that  are  not  only  nnprednotiva,  but  poaitiTaly  injnrioni.  Bach  aohool- 
■MMn,  we  ^ainly  aae, «  nM  lUnk  of  tlie  hnproramail  of  the  ohildren  at  all, 
bat  undertake  10  many  lann^eaaolelytoinonaae  tbatr  ownnpotaika.  In  the 
Moond  plaoe,  leachera  ahouid  not  burden  the  children  wilh  too  natiy  book*,  bat 
tdwald  rather  arrad  ■  needlen  Tatfety.  llirdly,  It  ia  Indiaprauable  that  Iha 
■diUdren  be  oUMified  into  dUtintt  groope. 

Taa  FiUT  Gaotrr. — lie  first  gioap  shonld  ooiwiet  of  tfaoae  cbildren  who  are 
learaiDf  to  read.  With  theae  the  following  method  ia  to  be  adtqited :  Tbry  are 
fint  to  be  tangfat the ohild'a-Dianul,  containiiwtheal^abettlie creed,  the  Lord's 
pnycr,  and  Mher  prayers.  When  they  haje  warned  this,  Donato*  and  Cala  may 
both  be  given  them ;  Donatiu  far  a  reaJing-booli,  and  Cato  Ihn  may  explain 
■ftar  the  following  manner:  the  school  master  inwt  gira  lh«m  the  eqilanation 
of  a  Tcree  or  two,  and  then  in  a  few  hoara  oiU  opmi  theoi  to  reseat  what  he  Iub 
thai  said  ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  leam  a  great  number  ot  latin  words,  and 
lay  up  a  full  stora  of  ^Araaea  to  nae  m  ■peecb.  In  tbii  they  ihould  be  exercised 
until  they  can  read  welL  Neither  do  we  oonnder  it  time  ket,  if  the  feebler 
children,  who  are  not  eapeaially  oBJck-witted,  should  read  Cato  and  Donatos  Dot 
onee  oalj,  bat  a  seooud  time.  With  this  they  shonld  be  tangbt  to  write,  and  br 
requited  to  shew  their  writing  to  the  saboolmaetar  ereij  day.  AnoLher  mad« 
of  enUrging  dieir  knowWgs  ot  Latin  wurds  is  to  give  them  even  aftemotn  some 
word*  la  oommit  to  mmiory,  as  has  Imen  the  custom  in  schoots  hitherto.  Ttie*! 
duldren  nuat  h'kewise  be  kept  at  auaia,  and  be  DiAde  to  mug  with  the  othen,  h 
we  shall  abow,  Qod  wilUng,  farther  on. 

Tna  SaooND  Qaour. — The  seoond  group  orauiata  of  children  wbo  have  learned 
to  read,  and  are  now  ready  to  go  into  grammar.  With  Ihene  the  fbllowing  rega- 
lationa  ahoold  ba  obaerved :  The  £rat  ^Mir  alter  noon  every  day  all  the  cHitdrrD, 
lai^  and  small,  should  be  praclioed  in  muaic.  Then  ihe  achoidmashir  must 
Snierprat  to  the  seoond  group  the  fablea  of  .Mnp.     After  vespers,  he  ihoDld 


When  ihf 

them,  taken  perlu^ia  from  a  poel,  which  they  are  to  repeat  the  nejil  morning, 
and)  aa  "Jntent  rtrtuM  in  rs  inerrfa  cernifur." — A  true  fiiend  bocomn  maiiifLft 
in  adrefsity.    Or  ''Fortana,  qutm  Dimtum  fertt,  dultuai  faeit." — Fortune,  if 

she  fondles  a  man  too  mooh,  mokes  bim  a  fool.  Or  this  S»m  Ovid:  "Fnlfa* 
amieitiaa  utUitait  prabat," — Hie  rabble  value  friendships  bvlbe  profit  they  yield. 

In  the  moraioK  the  ohildren  are  again  to  eipliun  iGaop'a  nblea.  With  this  the 
teacher  ahouid  decline  some  nonna  or  verbs,  many  or  law,  eiuy  or  difficult, 
aooording  to  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  then  aak  them  the  rules  and  iliu 
reasons  Ibr  snch  infieotion.  And  at  tbe  same  lime  when  ihej  shall  Lave  learnt'd 
the  nlas  of  oonstmotion,  they  should  tie  required  to  ccRilmc,  (parse,)  aa  it  is 
called ;  this  i»  a  very  meful  exercise,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  who  emplny  it. 
After  Ihe  ohildren  have  Ihns  learned  .^sop,  Terence  Is  to  lie  given  to  them ;  and 
this  they  most  commit  to  memory,  fbr  Ibey  will  now  be  dder,  and  able  lo  work 
harder.  Still  the  master  must  be  cautious,  lest  he  ovtrtaak  them.  Next  afler 
Terenoe,  tiio  children  m»y  take  hold  of  auuh  of  the  comedies  of  PIhbIus  bs  are 
barmlcaa  in  their  tendency,  aa  the  Aulutaria,  the  TVinummus,  Ihe  pBeudoluM^  etc. 

Hie  honr  before  mid-day  must  be  invorinbly  and  eioluaively  devoted  to  insinie- 
tloa  in  grammar:  firvt  etymology,  then  syntax,  and  lastly  proeody.  And  whtn 
the  teacher  has  gone  thtiii  br  throagh  with  the  grammar,  he  shoold  begin  it 
again,  and  so  on  oontinoally,  that  the  children  may  understand  it  lo  perfevtkiu. 
I^or  if  there  is  negligence  here,  there  fa  neither  certaioty  nor  stability  in  whatever 
is  learned  bende.  And  the  children  should  team  by  heart  and  repeat  all  the 
mloB,  BO  that  thoy  miy  be  driven  and  forced,  as  it  were,  lo  leam  the  grammar 
welt. 

If  BMh  labor  la  Irksome  lo  Ibe  sehoohnsater,  as  we  oRon  see^  then  we  should 
dinniM  him,  and  get  another  in  his  pteoe, — one  wbo  will  not  ahrmk  from  the  duty 
of  keqilngbla  pnpk  oonatantly  in  the  grammar.  For  no  greater  injury  «an  beM 
laaming  and  the  arts,  than  for  ycnth  to  grow  ap  in  igsonuoe  (rf  gi 
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TUs  oooras  ■bonld  be  rmated  dafy,  b;  the  week  together  i  dot  riraald  w*  (7 
Mijr  intitm  giie  (dtildreii  k  diSereut  book  to  Mud;  each  day.  Bovevar,  one  day, 
fcr  hwumoe,  fiouda;  or  Wedneada;,  iboald  ba  tet  apart,  in  which  tha  ohi]dr«a 
tun  reodTS  Chriatian  iiwtraatioD.  For  aame  are  snared  to  lean  noduof  in  the 
Hofy  Smpturea ;  and  wnne  maitan  there  are  who  taaeh  duldrea  nothing  Dot  the 
Sariptiin«{  both  of  whioh  eitremea  moet  be  avoided.  For  it  is  oneD^al  that 
■Ailaren  be  taught  the  mdimenta  of  the  Cbriitiaii  and  divine  life.  So  likewisg 
there  ara  inaiiT  reanna  wl^,  with  the  Sotipiarea,  other  books  too  ihoold  be  laid 
before  theto,  out  of  which  the;  atMj  learn  to  read.  And  Ln  this  matter  we 
propose  the  following  method:  Let  the  sohoolmimer  hear  the  whole  groap, 
making  them,  one  after  tbeotlier,  repeat  Qm  Lrad'a  prafar,  the  oieed,  and  t£e  tra 
oommandmonta.  Bnl  if  the  group  is  too  large,  it  ma;  be  divided,  bo  that  ou« 
week  one  part  may  reoite,  and  the  remaining  part  the  neit. 

AAer  one  redlation,  the  maiter  ahoold  explain  in  a  umple  and  ooirect  manner 
tha  Lord's  prayer,  after  Uie  neit  tho  creed,  and  at  snouier  time  the  ten  oom- 
mandmentB.  And  he  should  Impress  upon  the  children  llie  etaentials^  sncb  as  the 
few  (f  Odd,  ftitb,  and  good  vorfca.  Ha  nmat  not  toooh  upon  polemua,  nor  mot 
ba  aooBslom  ttie  iih]l£en  to  aooff  at  monka  or  any  ouua  persona,  a*  many 
nnakiliful  teaehers  nae  to  do. 

With  thia  the  aohoolmaater  may  give  the  bo;a  Mme  plain  »lmc  to  oommlt  lo 
memory,  which  comprehend  the  sam  and  sobslance  of  the  Christian  lite,  wluuh 
incnloatc  tho  fear  of  the  Lord,  fiiitli,  and  good  works.  As  the  llSth  Psalm. 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feanith  the  Lead ;"  the  34th,  <'  I  will  ble«  tha  Lord  at 
all  times ;"  tha  ISglh,  "  Blessed  is  every  ooo  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  walkelh 
In  his  ways ;"  tho  ISSth,  "  They  that  triut  in  the  Lord  sball  ba  as  Meant  Zion, 
whiidi  can  not  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever ;"  the  12Tth,  "  Except  the  Lsrd 
bond  the  hoose,  they  labor  io  vain  that  build  it;"  the  133d,  "Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  10  dwell  t^ether  in  nnity  I"  or  other  soch 
plain  and  intelligible  padms,  wUoh  likewise  dionld  be  eiponDded  in  the  briefosl 
and  most  correct  manner  possible,  so  that  the  children  may  know,  both  the 
mbstanoe  of  whal  they  have  learned  and  where  to  Rai  it. 

On  thk  day  too  tlieteaober  should  give  a  gnuunaiioal  eipontion  of  Matthew ; 
and,  when  he  haa  gone  through  with  it,  he  shoold  oommence  it  anew.  Bnt, 
when  the  boys  are  somewhat  more  advanced,  he  may  comment  upon  the  two 
epistlea  of  Paul  to  flmolhy,  or  the  1  at  ISfiMe  of  John,  or  the  Proverba  oTScdonioil. 
But  teaohen  most  not  lu^erishe  any  other  books.  For  it  Is  not  prc£table  to 
burden  the  young  with  deep  and  diffiault  books  as  aomp  do,  who,  to  add  to  their 
owB  reputation,  read  Isaiah,  Paul's  Bplstle  to  the  Romans,  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
others  <^  a  like  nMnre. 

Thi  Th»d  Gaoor. — Now,  when  thcee  children  hare  been  well  trained  In 
grammar,  those  among  them  who  have  mads  the  greateet  proficiency  should  be 
taken  out,  and  formed  into  the  third  group.  The  hour  after  mid-day  lhey,tof(elher 
with  tho  rest,  are  to  devote  to  mugic.    After  this  the  l«iicher  is  '      ' 


^ores  <^roeech. 
ir  before  raid-day. 


grammar  should  atlU  be  kept  up,  that  tho  scholars 
reia.    And  when  th^  are  perfectly  ^miliar  wi' 

_  ..  .    ._, , ..OBody  (mitriea)  iboiud  be  opened  to  them,  1 

thay  OBll  thereby  beooma  aeooslcnned  to  make  verses.  For  this  exercise  is 
great  help  toward  undemtandlng  the  writinga  of  others ;  and  it  likewise  givn  me 
boys  a  rich  ftmd  of  words,  and  rendars  tbem  aMomplishsd  many  ways,  b  oonrae 
cftime,  after  Ihev  have  boen  suffldenUy  praotioed  in  the  grammar,  this  same  horn 
is  tobegiven  tolo(noandrhetorio.  Tie  boy*  In  the  second  and  mird  groups  ore 
to  be  Kcjaired  every  week  lo  write  oompodtions,  rtther  in  the  torm  of  letters  or 
of  Tersea.  Tbej  should  also  be  rifpdly  conlined  to  I^tin  oonversatitoi,  and  to  thia 
eod  the  teachers  themselves  must,  as  far  as  poauble,  speak  nothing  bat  Latin  with 
the  boys ;  thus  they,  will  acquire  the  practice  by  use,  and  the  more  rapidly  for  tho 
incentives  beld  out  to  them. 

Thus  mucb  for  schools.     We  have  here  the  yet  crude  b^Doingt 
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of  a  higb-school  sytiam,  without  any  thorough  organiEation  or  well- 
regnlated  activity.  These,  it  remuned  for  Trotiendorf  an  d  Stonn  to 
develop. 

d.    Mtlanetlum't  Jtmiwb, 

Hie  iufiueuce  upon  achoola  wa«  very  widely  difiiued  by  means  of 
hifl  manuaU,  which  wen  univenally  iotrodooed  into  use,  and  were 
perpetuated  through  nutny  editiooa.  Be  wrote  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  two  manuals  of  logio,  one  of  rhetoric,  one  of  ethics,  and  one 
of  physics. 

These  maooals  are  charadeiized  by  great  clearness  of  eipresuon : 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  with  Mel&ncthon,  by  meaiiB  of 
concise  and  clear  definitaons  and  a  well-ordered  arrangement,  to  make 
himself  as  intelligible  as  possible.  Confused  sentiments,  and  obscure 
language,  whose  sense  we  vainly  perplex  onnelvea  to  get  at,  these 
were  Uelancthon's  abhorrence. 

The  Greek  Ommmar. — An  edition  of  the  year  1642  lies  before 
me.*  In  the  prefiica  Melancthou  says :  "  He  has  often  wished  that  his 
little  work  on  Greek  grammar  had  perished,  because  he  wrote  it 
while  yet  scarcely  out  of  boyhood,  for  the  use  of  the  hoys  whom  he 
had  under  his  charge.  And  indeed  it  would  have  perished  had  not 
the  bookseller  constrained  him  to  repeat  the  foolish  action,  {denwi 
inepiire,)  and  to  rebuild  the  old  ruins.  He  has  accordingly  critically 
revised  the  whole,  altering  it  and  improving  it"  The  grammar  is 
simple  and  clear,  hut  it  does  not  include  syntax ;  it  ends  with  the 
paradigms  of  the  verbs  in  fjti.f 

The  Latin  Qrammmr. — Helancthon  wrote  tins  originally  for  his 
pnpil,  Erasmus  Bbner,  of  Nuremberg.  Goldstein,  afterward  recorder 
of  the  town  of  Halle,  issued  it,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  prefoce, 
against  Melancthon's  wish,  in  I52G.  In  the  edition  of  1542  there  is 
a  letter  of  Melanctbon  to  the  Frankfort  bookseller,  Egenolph.  ■"  In 
the  £rst  edition  of  my  grammar,"  he  writes,  "  there  were  varioos 
omissions.  Th«ee  may  he  supplied;  yet  there  should  not  be  too 
many  rules,  lest  their  nnmber  prove  discouraging  to  liie  learner." 
He  then  expresses  his  confidence  that  Micyllus,  whom  he  has  prevailed 
upon  to  prepare  an  improved  edition,  will,  in  virtue  of  his  learning 
and  good  judgment,  adopt  the  right  method.  Next,  he  launches  into 
a  panegyric  of  grammar,  espedally  of  its  usefulnees  to  the  theologian. 
"How  important  it  is,"  he  says,  "to  the  church  that  boys  be 
thoroughly  disdj^ned  in  the  languages!     Inasmuoh  as  the  purity  of 

vur<na  nagrJIa  alqiu  nulffi  t*  beU  In- 
pertpl  Id  Coant  Niunr,  bat  ltH7  wcra  ant 
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the  divine  toachiiigB  c&n  not  be  maintuned  without  learning,  and 
vtigiity  controTeraies  con  only  be  Kttled  hj  a  deteTmination  of  the 
meaniag  of  vords,  and  a  wide  range  of  well-cboeen  eipressioiis  is 
indispensable  to  a  correct  construction ;  tiierefore  what  will  a  teacher 
in  the  church  be,  if  he  does  not  andentand  grammar,  other  than  a 
uleat  inaak,  or  a  shameleu  bawler  1  He  who  doea  sot  nnderatand 
the  mode  of  speech  of  God's  word  can  not  love  it  either.  IpnoH 
nulUi  cupido  is  a  true  maxim.  Bat  bow  can  he  be  a  good  teacher  in 
tbe  chnrch  who  neithw  loves  the  heavenly  doctrine,  oor  yet  undei^ 
stands  it,  nor  is  able,  to  explain  it  ?  Keg^ect  of  grammar  baa  recoiled 
npon  our  own  heada,  in  that  through  tbe  means  the  monks  have 
palmed  off  upon  the  chnrch  and  the  schools  spurious  varea  for  genn- 
inc  Hence  princes  sbonld  have  a  care  to  maintMit  learning ;  we 
observe,  however,  that  a  very  fcw  do  it  And  cities  too  should  strive 
to  uphold  and  protect  these  studies,  that  embellish  not  only  the 
church  but  the  whole  of  life."  In  conclusion  he  exhorts  youth  to 
a  diligent  study  of  grammar. 

This  letter  of  Uelancthon'a  is  dated  in  IS40.  It  was  also  printed 
with  the  edition  of  the  grammar  which  Camerarios  brought  out  in 
1S60.  To  the  seoond  part  of  this  grammar,  or  tbe  syntax,  there  is 
prefixed  a  pre&ce  addressed  to  the  son  of  Justus  Jonas.  It  is  written 
against  those  who  think  to  become  i^ilologists  merely  through  the 
perusal  of  the  clasmcs,  without  grammatical  studies.  Such  persons  will 
never  be  tooted  and  grounded.  Their  false  view  proceeds  from  a 
repngnance  to  the  restr«nt  ot  rules, — a  repugnance  that  by  and  by 
will  degenerate  into  a  dangerous  coutempt  of  all  law  and  order. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  this  edition  of  Melancthon's 
grammar :  Camerarins  requested  Metancthon,  on  behalf  of  the  book- 
seller, Pi^Mt,  in  Leipxic,  that  he  would  anthorise  the  latter  to  bring 
out  a  new  edititm.  Uelancthon  acceded  to  the  request  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  ugoified  his  approval,  in  advance,  of  all  the 
emendations  and  additdons  which  Camerariua  should  make.  In  his 
pre&ce,  Camerarius  thus  speaks  of  the  additions:  "They  will  not 
merely  profit  tbe  scholar,  bnt  they  will  likewise  assist  the  teacher." 
The  opinion  that  Schenk,  who  lectured  on  Latin  grammar  at  Leipric, 
expressed  of  this  work,  wilt  doubtless  appear  to  most  of  us  somewhat 
exaggerated.  "  This  little  book  has  now  attained  to  that  perfection 
that  there  appean  to  be  iiothing  defident  in  it,  nor  can  there  here- 
after be  any  thing  added  to  it ;  and  accordingly  it  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  as  it  now  is,  the  sum  of  all  perfection,  neither  to  be  altered  nor 
remodeled." 

The  distinguished  Ilefeld  rect«,  Michael  Neander,  did  not  assent 
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to  tlib  T>ew,  u  far  u  it  referred  to  the  ntilitj  of  Camenuitu'  book  as 
It  tckocHrgnnaaar.  He  pnbliihed  ui  edition  hittMelf,  with  this  title, 
namely,  "The  Latin  grammar  of  Ph.  Heloodhon,  delirered  with 
brevity,  ease,  and  cleariMn,  in  the  compoea  of  a  few  pages,  yet  in  inch 
a  manner  aa  not  only  to  gire  Melaocthon's  language,  but  his  methoil 
in  the'  emaller  grammar  and  Btnaller  syntax,  tliat  first  and  oldest 
manual,  which  is  moat  admiraUy  ad^t«d  to  tlie  learner,  and  which 
more  tlian  any  other  has  been  used  in  ^1  our  Qerman  schools."  He 
moreover  assnret  tuon  the  Utle-pege  that  boys  can  learn  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  to  the  understaodiDg  of  lAtin,  out  of  this  grammar,  in  a 
few  months.  In  the  pnfttca,  Neander  explains  the  object  of  bis  work 
more  distinctly.  He  says,  amco  he  haa  obeerved  that  boys  are 
burdened  by  a  mnllitade  of  niles  and  examples,  and  since  ibis  difiiue- 
neaa  is  moreover  unsuitable  to  teachets,  therefore  he  haa  made  this 
abridgment  of  Uelancthon's  grammar.  It  is  so  concise  that  the 
scholar  should  be  required  to  leant  it  all  thoroaj^y;  thmi  he  can 
r«ad,  compare,  and  exercise  himself  in  Melanothon's  own  admirable 
grammars,  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger ;  nay  be  may  then  read 
and  digest  the  remarks  and  illuatrationB  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  larger  grammar  of  Helancthon  by  a  very  learned  roan,*  and 
which  swell  the  book  to  twice  or  three  timas  its  ori^nal  biec. 
Camerarius'  edition  of  Melauctbon's  grammar  oontains  601  pages, 
Neander's  but  130.  It  is  evident  that  both  Camararins  and  Micyllos 
befbre  him  neglected  Melancthon's  warning  against  dieoouraging  the 
pupil  by  too  great  diffnseneas.  While  they  designed  their  gramman 
not  for  scholars  alone,  but  also  for  teaohera,  as  Gamerarins  claims  in 
so  many  words  in  the  title  of  his  book,  and  thus  aimed  at  oomplete- 
iiess  and  perfection,  it  happened  that  their  labor  was  lost  as  &r  as 
school-instruction  was  concerned.  Keander's  simplification,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  genetal  approval  of  school- 
teachers ;  for  they  must  needs  feel  ever  more  deeply  that  Uieie  is  a 
heaven-wide  difieresce  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  for 
learned  philolofpsia, — a  diference  as  great  as  that  between  the  cate- 
chism and  a  learned  and  pridonnd  treatise  on  doctrinal  theol<^. 
Every  intermingling  of  these  distinct  and  different  objects  resnlta  in 
hybrid  grammars,  which  ore  too  advanced  for  the  learner  andtoo 
simple  for  the  teacher.  It  is  evident  from  Neander's  pre&ce  that 
Melancthon's  grammar  held  the  chief  place  in  the  schools  of  a«rmany 
in  the  last  half  of  the  I6th  centuiy.  Yet  the  precise  and  ciiticsl 
Strobel  enumerates,  between  the  years  1626  and  1727,  no  fewer  than 
fifty-one   editions,  more   or   less   altered  from  the  original.      But 
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BOtwitstanding,  !ta  mfluenM  can  b«  traced  even  to  onr  time.  For 
aiample,  that  very  uaefiil  book,  tbe  larger  "  gmmmatieu  Marchita^ 
strikingly  isoinddea  witli  Melaacthon'i,  both  in  tlie  general  arrange- 
ment and  in  the  treatment  of  liie  parts ;  and  the  phraaeoli^iy  of  Ute 
two  is  often  alike,  in  definitions,  nilee  of  STntax  and  the  like.  Again, 
Otto  Schulz,  in  the  pro&ce  to  hia  complete  Latin  grammar,  vhich 
■ppeupdin  I82fi,  says:  "In  respect  to  my  method,  I  have  dMigned 
to  follow  as  cloeely  as  possiUe  the  larger  Mark  grammar,  whom  mMn 
features  alt  teacheiB  concur  in  approving."  A  history  of  grammars, 
from  Danatns  to  Zumpt  and  Sdiinlz,  would  be  a  moot  interesting  book. 
How  characteristic  even  are  the  various  definitions  of  the  word 
"grammar,"  whicb  have  been  g^ven  in  different  periods !  Melancthon 
defines  it  thus:  "Grammar  is  an  exact  msthod  of  speaking  and 
writing."  The  Uark  grammar  of  1738,  in  essential  agreement  with 
this  definition,  esp:  "Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly."  Otto  Schulz,  on  the  other  hand,  hse  it  thus:  "Latin 
grammar  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  shows 
how  the  univenal  laws  of  language  should  be  applied  in  the  special 
iDstAnoe  of  Latin."  Lastly,  K&hner  thus  defines  it :  "  Grammar  is  the 
guide  to  a  ouiroct  understanding  <^  a  language,  through  its  words  and 
forms  of  qteech."  In  these  definitions  we  may  perceive  what  progress 
has  been  made  rince  1728,  from  a  practical  treatment  of  the  ancient 
languages,  according  to  the  ar<  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  a  theor^ 
cal,  whose  «m  is  by  means  of  teiatee  to  attun  to  a  perfect  undtr- 
tlxuidrng  at  the  samc> 

But  let  ua  return  to  Melancthon  and  his  manuals. 

Tke  Manttai  of  Lo^, — Tbe  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1620,  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  in  1527,  a  third  in  1S29 ; 
this  latter  is  dedicated  to  William  BeiSenstein.  The  book,  Melanc- 
th<Hi  says,  is  designed  to  assist  in  a  better  understanding  of  Aristotle. 
It  was  followed  by  a  second  treatise  upon  the  tame  subject,  the 
"Xmtemata  Diaitelieu^  the  principsl  portion  of  which  he  composed 
in  the  unfortunate  year  1547.  The  dedication,  addressed  to  John, 
son  of  Joadum  Camerarius,  bean  date,  September  1st,  1547;  by  the 
I8di  of  October,  tbe  same  year,  three  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of. 

Tliis  dedication  touches  upoo  the  point  above  adverted  to  as  baring 
be«i  dist^issed  in  the  pre&ceto  the  "Syntax,"  namely,  "Whether 
lo^  is  indispensaUe  to  every  one,  inasmuch  as  we  find  its  absence 
atoned  for  in  many  instances  by  a  strong,  native  common  sense  T 
Tlie  reply  is  (hat  it  is  a  neoessary  art,  since  it  teaches  men  of  mod- 
erate capacities,  and  is  a  help  to  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  tbe 
mora  gifted  are  oontrolled  by  it,  and  kept  within  bounds,  and  are  led 
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to  seek  ttfi«r  tnith  and  to  prize  tmtii  alone.  Hen  he  pronounces 
jadgmeot  agaiuit  tiioae  vbo  decry  logic.  "Even  as  tliera  are  many 
men  of  nnbridled  pawons  who  hate  the  restraints  of  moral  law,  bo 
there  are  thoae  who  can  not  abide  the  mles  of  art.  Dialectics,  aa 
hitherto  taught  by  the  school-men,  bad,  to  be  sore,  fallen  into 
contempt ;  however,  this  was  beoanee  it  was  not  veritable  art,  bat  only 
the  shadow  of  an  art,  and  entangled  men  amid  endleu  labyriathine 
mazes.  Bnt,"  he  continnea,  "I  present  here  a  true,  pnre  and 
nnsophislicated  logio,  jost  as  we  have  received  it  from  AristotlB  and 
some  of  his  jadicioos  commentatoia."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  t^e 
necessity  of  logic  In  order  to  a  correct  statement  and  determination 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  ;  its  abase  by  heretical  teachers  onght 
not  to  deter  us  from  its  right  use.  He  urges  those,  who  have  the 
capacity,  to  read  Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  the  Greek ;  bat  odd^ 
that  it  will  be  of  service  first  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements, 
in  order  to  understand  him  the  more  readily. 

MaimalofShilorie. — ^The  fitst  edidon  appeared  in  1519,  under  the 
tide  "D*  Bhetoriea  lAhri  tret. — Wittenberg,  lo,  Grunenberg."  The 
dedication  to  Bernard  Uanrus  was  written  in  January,  1519;  and 
treats,  among  other  things,  of  the  relation  of  rhetorie  to  logio.  The 
later  edition  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1681  to  the  brothers  BeifTen- 
stein.  Says  MelancUion  in  this  dedication,  whereas  he  had  been 
compelled  to  speak  against  cormpt  logicians,  the  case  was  far  different 
with  rhetoric.  Upon  rhetoric  no  One  had  written  but  eminent  men, 
as  for  instance  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  And  hia  rhetoric  was  deugned 
to  be  an  elementary  guide  to  the  understanding  of  their  writings.  In 
these  they  (the  brothers  B^ffenstein)  might  perceive  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  art  c^  eloquence,  and  not  fill  into  the  ddusion  that 
many  s«Jf-conceited  blockheads  indulge,  namely,  that  those  have 
reached  the  very  pitch  and  perfectioii  <^  eloquence  who  have  learned 
how  to  indite  a  letter.  But  eloqnenoe  is  rather  to  be  ranked  amoi^ 
the  highest  accomplishments,  and  involves  extensive  learning,  great 
talents,  long  practice,  and  a  keen  judgment.  Rhetoric  is  closely  allied 
to  lo^o,  and  one  can  not  ho  comprehended  without  the  other. 

Manual  of  Fkytiet. — I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  of  this  book, 
when  I  come  to  describe  tbe  pre-Baconlan  realism.*  Uelancthon's 
pious  and  sensible  manner  of  contemplating  nature  will  be  dearly  set 
forth  as  well  from  passages  in  this  mannal  as  from  his  prehce  to 
BacrobuBto's  work  on  the  8[^ere. 

Manual  of  Ethia. — Aa  early  as  the  year  1629,  he  issued  his 
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eommantaiy  on  Uie  ethics  of  Arototle,  and  in  tlie  year  1S36  his 
"P/ulotopluM  moralit  ipitomt." 

With  these  mannids  we  should  rank  one  upon  history,  luuudy,  the 
"(TAronteon"  of  his  pupil  Cbtio,  which  MelanctUon  improved  and 
enlaced  in  1582  in  the  Owman,  and  in  1688  rewrote  entire  and 
published  in  Latin. 

c    DteUiwialiontt. 

Melancthon's  nniversal  learning,  hia  eminent  skill  as  a  tescher,  and 
his  practical  esercise  in  teaching,  for  well-nigh  half  a  century,  lead  ns 
to  infer  the  existence  of  many  excellent  hints  to  instmcton  in  his 
nanusJa.     Nor  are  we  disappointed.     We  find  in  these  manuals  an  i 
educational  wisdom  of  enduring  valae  ftxc  ailtime.     Much,  it  is  tme,  I 
betokens  the  16th  century.     In  Melancthon,  the  preceptor  of  Oermany,   I 
(ProKcptor  OermaRiae,)  both  the  ideal  and  the  modes  of  culture  that   ' 
prevuted  among  his  contemporaries,  appear  as  it  were  personified 
before  our  eyes. 

Sot  merely  in  his  manuals,  however,  but  in  other  works  of  his,  the 
orations  especially,  there  is  contained  a  treasure  of  educational  wisdom. 
Under  the  title  "Deeiamationtt,^  we  have  a  collection  of  Melancthon's 
academical  orations,  delivered  some  by  himself  and  some  by  others.* 

In  these  orations  we  perceive  hia  love  of  science,  and  are  made 
fluniliar  with  hu  views  upon  mental  culture  and  upon  study  in 
general,  as  well  as  its  single  brauchee.  Repeatedly  does  he  express 
himself  on  these  topics, — above  all  on  the  relation  of  science  to  the 
church, 

1.     HU  Lave  tf  Sciinet. 

In  the  year  1535,  Melancthon  delivered  an  oration  on  love  of  truth. 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  moment,"  he  here  says,  "  that  a  man 
from  his  youth  up  should  cherish  a  burning  hatred  toward  all  sophis- 
try, espaci^ly  toward  that  which  wears  the  garb  of  wisdom."  Among 
the  abettors  of  this  latter  species  of  sophistry,  he  includes  both  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  as  well  as  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  wholly  wrapped 
in  the  mists  and  delusions  of  this  &lse  wisdom  ;  and  adds : — 

There  sre  otlwn  who  have  minpplied  their  talent^  not  Hcking  to  briog  the 
tmth  to  ligbt,  but  onl;  to  prove  or  to  duprove  in  pcvpetoal  rotadon  trbatever  tbey 
have  hsppcned  to  oonjecture  poadhle.  And  this  leger^L-inaiti  the;  have  taken  to 
be  the  tme  element  of  KDina.  Bodi  men  were  thoae  aniTernl  donblen,  tba 
Boademicf  and  Kiphist*  of  Plato's  time.  Iheae  nadiaaiplined,  lawlen  ■pirjia  wne 
very  dangerous ;  whatever  pleased  their  taney,  thia  thej  never  ocaaed  to  magnify, 
hat  ev«7  thing  diaagreeaUe  to  them  the;  rejected  ■■  of  no  scootint;  that  whieh 
looked  plamble  they  iniiated  apoa  w  true;  the;  nnited  tbingi  which  did  not 
belong  together,  and  things  whi(ih  vera  tnaoifeally  related  to  each  other  they  pat 

"  Naremberf,  17Sl,ln  qxaklnf  ofHaluetban'toca- 
■DctbDii'a  coUufUM,  mtB  like  HtJaT,  RtlnlwU,  ud 
•r  oralloiu  prtpMtd  bj  Mn. 
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Moaitii  ibfj  tmptajei  cUar  lod  nall-dcfined  terma  to  expraa  ntdiiBg.ad 
threw  arouDd  sobrr  realidf*  so  air  of  irony.  Againit  tlii*  kiDd  of  Kopbitaj  ill 
wdl-meaning  penon*  mnt  wage  aa  imptacable  Hiirfar«.  Flilo  wa  vtxj  eaneal 
to  exhort  man  to  tiwir  qiwch  la  ae^  not  the  appUnae  of  men  bnt  tbe  approbMiott 
of  God.  Aod  accordinjity  we  ought  with  oni  wholo  Boat  to  aim  at  thia  one  pdit, 
namely,  to  find  tlie  tmtli,  and  to  aet  it  forth  with  aa  much  ninplidty  and  deamcai 
aa  poavble.  M«n  who,  in  roattera  of  aoieiMe,  apoii  with  trnth,  are  bUnd  gaidca 
likewiae  where  rerelation  ia  eonoermed.  Sopbirtr;  haa  by  mcBDi  of  ila  Un 
pMocpta  oeoaaioDed  religiona  UlTiiaiiina  and  raigioaa  wara.  Tie  diapoaliona  <€ 
nMn  arcfairily  warped,  and  it  uaedagrMtwUnm  to  keep  tbeu  ialheri^^  way; 
ud  Chriat  calli  down  the  KTerast  jodgmentanpon  tboao  I17  wttom  ufiemea  mom. 

atadie:     The  OH  tiau  aai  li«  Ntw.    Seiaie*  mt  It*  Ckurek. 

In  the  oTktioD,  which  MelaJiothon  dalirered  in  1618,  at  his  indue- 
tjon  into  bii  precepti»ial  office,  he  marln  tbo  oontraat  betweea  the 
oid  and  barbarous  stodiea,  that  had  hitherto  been  in  Togne,  and  Ihow 
exceUeat  and  new  olgeots  of  inqniry  that  were  banning  to  leoeiTe 
attentiMi.  "  The  advocate*  of  the  old  method,"  he  aa^s,  "  decij  die 
new.  'Hm  Btodj  of  the  rcatored  classical  literature,'  thej  sa^,  'with 
great  labor,  yields  bnt  small  profit.  Idle  men  bare  betaken  them- 
selves  to  Greek  in  order  to  make  a  vain  bout  of  their  knowledge ; 
the  Hebrew  promises  bat  little  with  the  modems ;  all  tme  studies 
have  fiillen  away,  and  philoM^bj  is  ntterl;  neglected.'  " 

Against  eacli  aecusets  MeUocthon  entered  tbe  Usts,  first  attai^' 
ing  with  vigor  the  old  methods  of  study.  Those  scholasties  bad 
planted  themseUea  upon  Aristotle,  who  was  hard  to  nadetstand  ereo 
for  the  Greeks,  but  bad  become  in  the  scholastic  Latin  venions  abso- 
lutely nniDtolligible.  Better  things  fell  into  disrepute,  Greek  was 
foigotten,  a  jargon  of  useless  learning  forced  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
classics  were  thrown  aside  altogether.  He  hiiflself  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  b^ng  nx  long  years  nnder  the  teachings  of  the  pseisdo- 
Aristotelian  sophists,  men  who  bore  not  the  least  trace  of  resemblanoe 
to  Socrat«B,  For  this  one  had  said  "  that  one  thing  only  did  he  know, 
namely,  that  be  knew  nothings  while  they  knew  every  tbmg,  save  this 
one,  namely,  that  they  did  not  know  any  thing." 

Then  be  goes  on  to  iodicate  briefly  what  the  students  at  the  Wit- 
tenberg uDireraity  were  expected,  after  the  new  method,  to  take  hold 
o^  vii.,  Aristotle  as  he  is  in  the  original,  Quintilian  and  Fliny,  Uie 
mathematics,  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  a  sound  philosophy. 

These  were  studies  which  the  clergy  and  jurists  e<)nally  needed ; 
and  the  former  in  addition  to  Greek  sbonld  understand  Hebrew.  For 
with  the  downfall  of  these  studies  tha  church  bad  sunk  into  ruins, 
having  become  marred  and  disfigured  by  ordinances  of  man's  device. 

Of  a  similar  purport  is  a  speech  which  Melanctbon  delivered 
eighteen  yean  later,  (in  Ifi36.)  In  this  he  commends  not  merely 
the  study  of  the  languages,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  the  other  arts, 
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since  they  all  lerve  to  enrich  and  adorn  die  chan^.  ^oraoce 
obtcuree  religion,  and  leads  to  frightful  divisions,  and  to  barbariam, — 
in  short  to  the  entire  deetruotion  of  all  social  order.  An  nnenligbtened 
theology  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  oonfonnding  all  doctrines, 
haring  no  clear  conception  of  vital  truths,  uniting  things  that  should 
be  divided,  and  tearing  asunder  things  that  are  joined  together.  It 
is  coatra^ctory  and  inconsistent,  and  there  is  neither  beginning, 
progress,  nor  result  in  it.  Sock  teachings  are  prolific  of  unnumbered 
errors  and  endless  disagreements,  because  in  the  general  confusion 
one  and  tha  same  thing  is  understood  thus  by  one  man  and  qnite 
difierently  by  another.  And,  since  every  one  defends  his  own  view, 
there  arises  strife  and  discord.  Meanwhile  consdences  are  racked 
vith  doubt,  and  doubt  not  resolved  ends  in  disbelief.  But  an  enlight- 
ened theology  ehonld  not  reel  content  with  grammar  and  l<^c ;  it 
also  has  need  of  ph^ica,  moral  philosophy,  nnd  history,  for  which 
latter  too  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  for  their  bearing  on 
chronolc^,  is  indispensable. 

And  with  great  justice  does  Uelancthon  remark  in  this  speech : 
"  Learning  is  at  this  day  of  the  atmort  consequence  to  the  church, 
because  ignorant  priests  are  growing  ever  bolder  and  more  careless 
ID  their  office.  Learned  men,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
thorough  investigation  in  every  thing  they  undertake,  know  but  too 
well  how  liable  they  are  to  fall  into  error,  and  thus  diligence  itself 
teaches  them  modesty.  But  what  great  disasters  ever  befall  the 
church,  from  the  ret^lessness  of  ignorance,  this,  the  present  condition 
of  things  will  teach  us." 

The  theme, "  Learning  is  a  blesung  to  the  church  and  ignorance  its 
curse,"  was  frequently  taken  up  by  Melaocthon.  So,  in  the  already 
dtod  prefoce  to  faia  Latin  Qrammar,  and  agaiu  in  the  iotrodoction  to 
a  treatise  on  llie  art  of  poetry,  "Cfutthm  libtUo  de  arte  poetica." 
"  Hand  in  hand  nitli  diligent  stndy,"  he  here  says,  **  we  ever  find 
modesty  and  a  prayerful  spirit"  A  disciple  of  Schweukfeld  had 
written  a  book  against  him  and  Paul  Eber,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  liberal  arts,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  the  church  is  not  built 
up  aod  established  by  means  of  rending,  hearing,  and  refleolang  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  that  a  certain  enthusiasm  first  over- 
masters the  spirit,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  and  meditation  comes 
afterward.  "Hius,"  he  adds,  "these  fenatics  invert  the  order  indi- 
catod  by  Paul,  namely, '  how  shall  they  believe  who  have  not  heard  T  " 

In  the  oration  entitled  "Encomium  eloquentiae,"  be  takes  a  survey 
of  the  studies  essential  to  a  complete  education.  Here  he  again 
censures  the  nnintolli(pble  style  of  Scotus  aod  the  school  men.     Picus, 
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he  thinks,  was  bnt  in  jest  vhen  be  took  np  the  ganntlet  for  them, 
and  maintained  the  proposition  that  it  mattered  not  wbether  «  man 
epoke  with  elegance  or  not,  provided  onlj  diat  be  expressed  his 
tiionghts  clearly. .  The  earlier  theological  bunglers  were  of  a  piece,  as 
well  in  style  as  in  sentiments, — barbarians  in  both.  He  then  adro* 
catea  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  and  at 
the  same  dme  a  diligent  practice  in  style,  both  in  prose  and  poetiy.  In 
tlie  close  he  recurs  agun  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  to  the  theologian  to  assist  him  in  nnderstandmg  the 
Scriptures.  A  godless  spirit  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ignorance.  Tha 
clasacal  studies  had  again  dawned  upon  the  world  in  order  that 
theology,  which  had  become  corrupt,  mig^t  again  be  purified.  The 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  trae,  is  imparted  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  we  must  first  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  it 
is  in  this  that  the  divine  mysteries  are  embodied.  Ha  then  gives  an 
example  of  the  mistakes  which  continually  occur,  where  the  knowledge 
of  language  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 
One  of  their  masters  of  arts  rendered  the  words  "Mtkhiudee  rex 
Salem  panem  tt  vitmm  oblulit,"  thus :  Melchisedec  set  before 
(Abraham)  salt,  bread,  and  wine ;  and  he  then  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  remark  upon  the  nature  of  salt. 

From  his  oration  upon  the  study  of  Hebrew  it  would  appear  that 
the  Wittenberg  nniversity  ranked  the  original  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  among  the  chief  objects  of  attention.  The  opinion  of 
Politian  that  this  was  an  unpolished  language,  and  that  it  formed  a 
hindrance  both  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  attainment  of 
Latin  eloquence, — thb  opinion  was  there  opposed  with  the  utmost 
eameetness.  In  this  connection,  Melancdion's  pre&ce  to  Terence, 
writt«n  in  1526,  is  worthy  of  note.  "There  is  scarcely  any  book,''  he 
says,  "  which  is  more  worthy  of  daily  perusal  than  this  poet.  In 
point  of  fitness  of  expression  he  surpasses  perhaps  every  other  author. 
Gbiysoetom  took  mch  pleasure  in  Aristopbaues  that  he  laid  him  under 
his  pillow  at  night;  and  without  doubt  he  perused  this  poet  with 
such  assiduity,  in  order  by  the  means  to  perfect  himself  in  eloquence. 
How  much  more  highly,"  he  continues,  "  is  Terence  to  be  esteemed, 
whose  plays  are  both  free  from  obscenity,  and  likewise,  if  I  mistake 
not,  models  of  rhetoric.  I  therefore  advise  all  teachers  ui^ntly  to 
commend  this  author  to  the  study  of  youth.  For  he  appears  to  ma 
to  present  a  theory  of  human  life  that  far  surpasses  that  set  forth  in 
most  philosophical  woi'lcs.  And  no  o^er  author  teaches  a  purer 
diction,  none  other  accustoms  boys  so  well  to  those  forms  of  speech 
in  which  they  need  to  be  drilled  for  future  use." 
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n.    uniir  of  iouhothon'i  lir  nOK  1518  To  166(). 

Agreeablj  to  the  scope  of  lliii  work,  I  have  kept  in  view  the  edtt- 
cstional  labon  of  Melancthon,  and  have  accordingly  dwelt  but  little 
upon  the  part  ha  played  in  the  reformation  of  the  chnrch.  This  too 
was  the  kss  called  for,  inatmnch  aa  bo  many  hlBtoriee  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  recent  biognphiea  have  rendered  us  iamtliar  wjA  bis 
«ffideiicy  in  this  field.  Repeated  exprenions  in  his  letten  prove  that 
he  was  drawn  into  the  wide  arena  of  the  Reformation  almost  against 
his  will,  and  amid  the  dust  of  the  conflict  that  he  often  yearned  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  philology  and  philosophy.  Even  his  tbeo- 
li^cal  lectures  were  undertaken  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  bis  own 
inclination,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  Lather. 
"Hiou  knowest,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "the  circumstance  that 
occasioned  me  to  give  a  theolt^cal  course.  I  first  began  it  in  order, 
ai  Baeeahuireua  ad  biblia,  to  conform  to  established  usage,  nor  had  I 
then  the  most  distant  presentiment  of  the  turn  that  matters  were 
destined  to  take.  My  exegesis  was  not  finished  when  Dr.  Martin 
went  to  Worms;  and,  so  long  as  ho  continued  abeent,  it  was  not 
poauble  lor  me  to  give  up  these  lectnres.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  I  have  dangled  from  that  cliff  for  more  than  two  years.  I  yes* 
terday  finished  John's  gi»pel,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  make  a  change  in  respect  to  the  lectures.  I  can  not  hed- 
tate  to  follow  whither  thou  leadest,  even  to  become  a  keeper  of  cattle. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  wish  in  this  one  respect  to  be  free.''  Note- 
worthy too  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology,  while  Lnther,  in  virtue  of  hi*  theological  doctorate,  felt 
constrained  in  his  conscience  to  go  into  the  lists  against  emperor  and 
Pope ;  nor  did  Helancthon  ever  preach,  notwithstanding  that  Lnther 
frequently  urged  him  to  do  so, — "IftAmtem  trahvnl  fatu ;"  and, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  he  was  forced  to  remain  his  life  long  in  the 
field  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  aver  to  fight  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
battle,  while  he  yearned  fbcever  after  a  life  of  literary  retirement  and  quiet. 
Luther,  so  long  as  he  lived,  hurried  Melancthon  along  with  him ;  and, 
when  he  died,  it  was  too  late  for  Melancthon  to  withdraw,  for  the 
powerful  current  and  commotion  of  the  reorganidtig  church  was 
bearing  him  resistleasly  on.  Whatsover  opinion  we  may  any  of  us 
have  formed  of  those  doctrinal  controversies,  yet  we  can  not  bnt  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  for  Melancthon  when  we  read  of  the  unhappy  feuds 
in  which  the  excellent  man  was  involved  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  and  what  rudeness  and  indignity  he  su^red  at  the  bands  of  his 
adversaries. 

Let  U8  now  turn  back  again  for  a  few  momenta  to  his  yonnger 
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days.  In  1630  he  Dunied  Gatheriiw,  d*Dght«r  of  Hwr  Enpp, 
Htyot  of  Wittenbe^.  Cam6»riiiB  MJd  of  her ;  "  She  was  pknis, 
rery  aflectiooate  toward  ber  husband,  careful  and  diligent  in  matters 
jiertuning  to  the  household,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  all." 
She  bore  her  husband  twoBOua  and  two  daughtera.  Anna,  the  eldttt 
of  tbese  children,  who  was  her  father's  idol,  was  married  in  1636  to 
George  Sabinus,  a  man  of  learning  indeed,  but  of  a  reetless,  ambitious 
spirit;  shedied  in  1S47.  The  second  child  was  a  son  named  Philip, 
whoae  talents  were  quite  inferior.  He  was  bom  in  1526,  and  died  in 
1603.  At  the  time  of  hie  death  he  was  secretary  of  the  conuatot;. 
George,  the  second  son,  did  not  surrire  quite  two  years ;  Magdalena, 
the  second  daughter,  was  married  in  1550  to  the  physician  Casper 
Fencer,  who  afterward  suffered  many  years'  imprisonment  on  acooant 
of  his  clandestine  adherence  to  GalviDism.  Throng  her  grief  at 
this  calamity  she  died  in  the  year  1676. 

Of  Melancthon's  domestic  life,  Camerarius,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  bis,  tells  ns  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  admiration ;  as  that 
he  loved  his  children  most  dearly,  was  unstinted  in  his  charity  toward 
the  needy,  and  kindly  and  cheerful,  true  and  single-minded  in  his  in- 
'  tarcourse  with  his  friends.  Almost  too  thougbtlesa  with  respect  to 
the  goods  of  this  life,  he  amassed  notbing  to  bequeath  to  his  family. 
We  might  hence  conclude  that  he  was  perpetually  serene  and  happy 
in  his  dispo«tion ;  but  his  hfe  and  many  of  his  letters  nndeceive  us 
in  this  respeot  He  suffered  from  bodily  afflictions ;  sleeplessness  in 
his  earlier  years,  fuid  later  the  sharp  pains  of  the  gravel  He  was 
also  weighed  down  by  many  family  troubles ;  the  death  of  two  of  his 
children,  and  of  his  wife,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  the  perverse  behavior 
of  his  son-io-Uw,  Sabinus.  Yet  all  this,  as  his  letters  evince,  receded 
into  the  bsck-ground,  compared  with  the  overshadowing  unrest  which 
grew  out  of  his  relations  to  the  church.  A  conscientious  man  will 
pass  sleepless  nights,  if  his  soul  is  weighed  down  with  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  a  few  children  or  pupils.  Is  It  then  to  be  wondered  at  if 
Melancthon, — with  his  so  tender  consdence,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
for  instance,  where  his  words  were  to  dedde  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  countless  souls  among  those  who  were  then  living,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  should  come  after  him, — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  there  was  overwhelmed,  like  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  by  the  feoiful 
reeponsibihties  whidi  devolved  upon  him  I  To  this  too  was  afterward 
added  a  deeper  sorrow,  namely,  to  be  forsaken  by  his  own  familiar 
friends,  and  to  be  most  bitterly  persecuted. 

We  may  behold  depicted  before  us,  as  it  were,  the  trials  which  he 
was  called  to  endure,  if  we  compare  the  admirable  likeness,  engraved 
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npon  copper  by  Albert  Durer,  of  MeUncthon,  the  young  man  of 
twen^-moe,  wHh  that  portrait  of  Melancllion,  the  gnty-hoirad  old 
man,  wbidi  Luke  Cr&nacb  has  bequeathed  to  ns.  The  one  ta  a  far 
aod  a  very  striking  head,  inth  a  high  forehead,  and  eyee  out  of  which 
the  liveliest  ezpresaion  of  kindness  and  grace  beams  toward  yoo.  Bat, 
on  the  other  band,  the  coautenance  of  the  old  man  is  deeply  scored  with 
the  fnrrowa  of  many  sorrowful  years,  toiled  tbrongb  amid  heavy  tiiaU, 
and  the  cesseleas  and  Inttor  whirl  of  controTersy. 

Melanctbon  was  at  Heidelberg  in  1967,  when  Camerariue  bron^t 
him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Without  betraying  the  least 
token  of  sorrow,  altbottgh  every  one  felt  that  bis  heart  was  sore  and 
sad  almost  to  barsting,  he  only  said,  "I  shall  soon  follow  her." 

The  depth  of  bis  grief  may  be  estimated,  however,  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  one  year 
before  the  final  Bummons  came  to  him  also.  "Passionate  aod  sor- 
rowful yearning  for  a  deceased  wife  is  not  eflaced  in  the  old  man  as  it 
may  be  with  those  who  are  younger.  When  day  by  day  I  gaze  upon 
my  grandchildren,  I  reca}l  not  without  a  sigh  their  grandmother,  and 
thus  at  the  sight  of  the  bereaved  little  ones  my  sorrow  is  renewed. 
She  cared  for  the  whole  hmily,  she  cherished  the  infanta,  she  nursed 
the  Bick ;  by  her  consoling  words  she  lessened  my  griefe ;  she  taught 
the  children  to  pray.  And  bo  it  is  that  I  miaa  her  everywhere.  I 
bethink  me  how  almost  daily  she  repeated  these  words  of  the  paalm, 
'Forsake  me  not  in  my  old  age;'  and  thus  I  also  continually  pray." 

After  the  departure  of  his  wife  Melancthon  repeatedly  spoke  of  his 
own  approaching  death.  The  increasing  violence  which  marked  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  day  embittered  his  life  more  and  more. 
He  himself  came  in  danger  thereby  of  banishment  "If  they  drive 
ine  out,"  he  wrote  to  Hardenberg,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  Palestine,  and  there  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  of  HieronymuB, 
at  the  call  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  record  my  unclouded  testimony  to 
the  doctrine,  and  dying  to  commend  my  soul  to  Grod." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  wrote:  "My  trouble*  and  sorrows  are 
waxing  greater,  but  the  for  journey  to  the  cbnrch  in  heaven  will  soon 
liberate  me  from  them  all." 

The  19th  of  April,  1C60,  was  the  day  of  bia  death.  When  he  was 
dying  he  found  consolation  from  pamages  in  the  Bible,  this  especially, 
"As  many  as  received  him,  to  these  gave  he  power  to  become  scnu 
of  God."  Then  he  repeated  in  an  undertone  these  words  firom  the 
last  prayer  of  Christ,  "  that  they  may  all  be  one,  oven  as  we  are  one." 
Attacked  and  maKgued  in  bis  cloeing  years,  and  tired  of  the  unholy 
war,  the  old  man  felt  a  longing  desire  for  an  aMured  and  peacefdl 
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reat,  aod  for  a  union  with  hia  Lord  aDd  Mutsr,  whom  with  truest 
lore  ho  had  served  all  hb  days.  Paul  Eber  and  other  godly  men 
kneeled  around  hia  death-bed.  To  Feucer'a  qaestion  "  whether  he 
desired  any  thing,*'  ha  replied  "  nothing  but  heaven ;  let  me  rest  and 
pray.  My  time  baa  almost  come."  In  the  evening,  heton  aeven 
o'clock,  he  passed  away  to  his  heavenly  rest,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
He  waa  buried  in  the  Wittenberg  castle  church,  by  the  ride  of  Luther. 

JbM.—MR.iHCTEOB'i  LiTiH  O  »  an  1  ■.-~Th[  frulefitlinblt  RnbeLlD  hli "  Conirlbmloni 
10  Llt0kturtf  wUh  trAnoc*  b^mcUI*  to  tha  Ifllb  ccntarj,'*  bMt  (urntobcd  a  cbapttr  on  "  Ht- 
luicIhon^ifnmnuttc«llat»r«aDd  luauence.''  Inthla  vflflod  fe  liM  of  Lba  T&rknu(diUoiH 
of  [bi  IjiLd  fnmEnaF. 

Th(  Sna.  brou^l  out  undiir  thf  loipiui  a1  GoIdRCIa,  la  oftha  jieir  IGSS.  Tbc  foonh.  mc- 
cordllicu  Slnbel.  It  IbU  al  IGJB.  ulalloHi;  "Crun.  bl.  P.  MeliMIhaDia  ib  uuhon  miper 
M  *iicta  at  racofnla.    NorambRiiF  apud  I.  Peiraluin,  lESg." 

TlMlalliiwlDS«dHloB,Dr*bleli[bii>«ac(ipT,MrobalbMiuit  BKnllOBcd;  "amu.  tat  P. 
HaL  lb  ■nlbore  nupcr  lucl*  at  raeogQiu.    f>ccani)a  eJitlo,    Pirixila  <i  officlna  Robcnl  Sir. 

e^  USD."  On  lhalul|n(a  H  mdt:  "Excudabu  Bab,  Slapbuiiu.  Pv.  luuui  1G!!9.  XVI. 
Oclobrii."  Thia  la  ■  rcprlnl  of  Ibc  practdinf  nllllao.  bt«  ibal  Ilia  irnui  la  omlatd, 
■nd  all  OfliBun  wonb  ira  tnntfaled  lolo  cornapoiidiiif  (crma  Id  IheFrencb.  For  Inalana, 
lnlhaKDICDCa<-SnbalaiitlTuin  cul  noa  poleataddl  Mann,  Wat,  Oingut  cHnpui,"  Supba- 


da"Aflfiiiu,_/>fliw,e 

Next  In  StralKl'a  tniimtmrDD  l>  "Gram.  P.  Mel,  UKna.  jani 


la,  jam  deauo  racofidu  M  plarlaju* 
end  oftbla  HJItloii,  (acopf  orvbtcb 
UMbFtamna,J  Stiobelmet  with  MalincthoD')  Mler  lo  Eftnolpb,  m  luB]ra,-'lor  lbs  lint 

Tbla  letter  waa  afterward  rFpectedIr  noHtilrd  la  Tiriuua  edltlona  oT  Iba  trWDmar,  aod 
UlnwlH  at  ilw  DnIaBuUod*  ef  MehDcthaii,  and  alwari  nnder  the  data  ol  IMa  li  ii  aoma- 
whtialntularlhallheleiirrDr  1540  ahould  nul  hai*  appeind  ddiU  IMS,  and  iiwmnr  ibai 
II  ahould  bars  appcarad  Bn)  IB  Itaaaillllin  of  PurdBa,  wMle  II  la  addmaEd  lo  Iba  bootaallar 
Bnnolph,  at  Prankfon.  who  himaalT  publlahed  under  hia  own  ImprinI  rnanj  edllioos  oT  He- 
laDctbou'a  (rammar.  It  )■  altocRhtr  probaMa  thai  Ihe  nlialon  of  Hkjlhia  Bnl  appeared 
from  the  prtia  of  Bf  aaolpb  aa  earlj  u  IHU  or  IMI,  aod  waa  afterward  reprinted  or  ralber 
pirweil  bv  Peireloa. 

ASer  MIcyMa*,  Cuncrulua,  aldad  bj  Brchluaand  EcbeniluB,  uadeilDiik  Itii  work  ofedillif 
IICIauclhon*a  bosk. 

anbet  tiin  Ihe  edition  nf  lEGS  aa  Ihe  flrat  hj  Caneniriiia :  I  haTo  an  earlier  ana,  howeTer, 
oTlha  rear  ISeO,  to  wtaklil  hare  before  adTorted:  the  preface  baan  data,— LIpalae.ZllI,  Cal- 
eiidaa  OctobrLa,  15£V>.  In  an  lame  at  1560.  which  Ilea  helbre  me-  (ha  aama  preuce  la  reprinted 
word  lor  word,  though  with  an  addition  harliwrelFrBiKau  (he  chapter  on  oflhofrapbjr,  theN 
uc     ■^^.jLprU.lK^  aa     »  Mcon  ,  reoena         o.  iipre 

nf  MiOfUui.    Andiha  aiprewbua  uaed  bj  Camtmrlna  In  reremncalo  bia  (ddiilolll 

owiDf  to  their  labora.  For  InilaDca.  he  atja. "  (Iwiigb  SehenflDa  mar  apprar  of  hIa  boondleiB 
dlllEFncelD  hsie  eliluraier]  eome polnli.  wiih II maf  bean  aiccaaolizire;"  and  B(aiu,  "Iba 
(ramniar  In  11*  new  brm  will  be  of  tcrrlee  not  merely  in  nbolara,  boi  to  leuhera  hkewlaa; 
and  It  haa  now  reached  Ihal  defrea  of  perfection  Ihat  nolhloi  Important  rcmalni  lo  be  added 

Bill  Ihe  reclor  Schoenbom,  of  Brealau,  after  comparing  Iba  (rammar  ofMlc^llaa  withlhal 
at  Camerarhia,  remarked,  m  Ihs  reauk  of  hIa  comparlaon,  that  the  latter  agreed  word  lor 

(tr MalaHthon  wcntfiTan  In  l^ll^-qooted  loriba  nae of teachera. 

I  haT«  line*  conparHl  CaBicrarlua'  book  with  the  rdltlam  nf  1H2  and  I5ie  of  Htijllaa, 
Utd  bar*  Ihenbr  bem  able  to  eonam  ifala  remark  of  Hcbocabam ;  but  at  rrgani*  anatbrr 
Dfhlaob*er«aIiin]a.IInarbaparDi1tIcil  In  dlfTer  Ihim  1:1m.  It  la  Ihla:  •■MelaDCIhua.  in  Iha 
latter  10  EiaDolpb,  tpeaki  at  If  ihe  rtrftion  of  MetUui  were  completed.  He  aara.'!  an 
rejoiced,  mr  Bienolph.  that  MIctIIui  hu  iiiKJenaken  (>iuCiniiH)  i^la  Uak  of  emenduion, 
(adlnTle«ontIto)lislltbelhaoboflbeTOUDr,bolhftH-;ouaiHlMk;llui.'  Tb* blih  prmlaa 
Vhleh  Htlanclhon  In  thIa  letter  to  EmnoTph  beatowt  npan  the  enlarirmenl  of  the  tninmar, 
ahe«to«ncIuaiMt]r|bathawttnatdlBatit£ed  with  tbg  aditor,  Ibotigb  ha  deprecattt  at  the 


haTa  pnltMl  Ibe  work. 


rcsIlT  Ibe  eomplrted  iranmar  ol 
'ork,  bat  aaM  nolhlni  In  comneni 


I  reglualHl  MlerLhia  to  UDdartakt  Iha  (nmmar;  then  he  conlltiurt,  "thi^i  I 
IDlBGlenl  time,  irel  t  would  prefer  Ibe  erllMtm  nf  MkiUua  lo  m;  own."  Antl 
:  am  r^ktd  IhU  Hkrlhit  tiai  undectaken  thIa  laak.'*^  Mncb,  ha  inplln,  hid 
nnted  In  iho  llrtl  (dMon.  •'Alihoaith,'' b*  ta]>t,<-lt  k  deih-ahleta  add  much,  ailla 
limit  tbonld  be  obatrrtd  In  the  takcUoo  of  examplea,  laat  the  roast  he  InilmUlaitd  br 
Item.  BalllntnudblawIiolemttlerliiinaiudcmeniandthe&lthfulnemofUkTUiii, 
IT  Ood  aocepi  bit  earaeat  aad  devout  hbon.'' 

a  pam^ea  appear  to  ma  ralber  Id  proTe  that  MlejIlBi  wit  yet  en(ife<l  opon  Iha 
■r.  when  MelanelboB  wrola  lo  Bfenotoh.    Parhapa  befaarad  kM  inenUui.  earriid 
I*  bk  lore  of  learn  Inc.  ahould  oTeratep  the  llmita  of  a  adwol-trammar, 
lili  MMT  to  (erre  In^nctlr  m  *  cwUioB  to  him. 
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GtnaxRUHS  UinTSBBirr,  located  in  Lebanon,  Tenneaaee,  had  Its 
origin  in  the  fiulure  of  Cumberland  College,  at  f  rinoeton,  KentwAy, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Preebytarian  Cbarch  for  miiUBteriBl  edaca* 
tion, — the  endowment  was  inadequate,  and  the  scanty  means  farnished 
were  badly  managed.  Soon  the  inatitution  was  involred  in  debt,  and, 
though  general  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  it,  they  were  unavailing. 

Accordingly  the  General  Aaaembly  appointed  a  committee  to  select 
a  Buitable  locatioD,  and  establiBh  another  institution.  After  due  notice, 
thti  committee  met  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  July,  1842,  to  leceiTtt 
propositions  for  Uie  location  of  a  college,  to  be  under  the  superviaion 
and  patronage  of  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 

A  delegation  of  the  cidzena  of  Lebanon  waited  upon  the  committee^ 
and  proposed  to  erect  a  college  edifice  at  a  coet  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
provided  the  institution  should  be  located  in  that  place.  Iliia  being 
the  best  Ind  received  by  the  committee,  it  was  acc^ted,  and  the 
college  was  located  at  Lebanon.  The  committee  appointed  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  instructed  them  to  select  a  competent  Facnl^,  and  put 
the  institution  in  operation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  trustees  selected  Rev.  F.  R.  Comtt,  D.  D^  Prendent;  Bev.  C. 
G.  HcPherson,  Frofeesor  of  Uathemalics ;  and  Bev.  T.  C.  Anderson, 
Profeesor  of  Languagea.  Professor  McPherson  opened  a  school  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  September,  1842.  In  February, 
1843,  Dr.  Coflsitt  arrived  in  Lebanon,  and  assumed  the  Prendency; 
and  in  September,  1843,  Mr.  Anderaon  was  inaugurated  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  and  Mr.  K.  L.  Lindsley,  son  of  Preudent  Lindsley, 
of  Nashville  Unirernty,  was  elected  Professor  of  Ifodem  I^ngu^ea. 

In  February,  1844,  the  coll^  was  chartered,  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Cumberland  UniverutT,"  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  school 

■  The  bllowliv  TMatJ  af  CumberluHl  DnlTcnllj,  Ttammet,  la  dlfhU;  ibiMfld  fr«m  OB* 
pnpired  bj  Rs<r.  T.  G.  AnaiMR,  D,  D. 

For  thirteen  jttn,  and  with  rifnil  LblUlj,  Dr.  Andenon  fau  tiUtd  Ibe  oflle*  af  PntUant 
nC  lU>  Toani  end  proipHvuI  lutltiltlon.  Before  thta  meniDrabla  epoch  In  hi!  life,  ba  lad 
been  dWlnpilitaFd  u  Pmraanr  of  Untnafti  In  Conibnlud  Collafa,  XenRHkj ;  IbB,aa 
editor  of  Hveial  etmrcb  [Hpera ;  and  from  lESa  to  1S«^  u 
of  Lba  foipaL 
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was  removed  from  the  cborch  to  the  college  edifice,  now  completed, 
and  the  collegutte  chuses  were  regul&rl^  organized.  . 

In  April,  1B44,  Professor  Anderson,  on  aoooantofdecUninghealt}), 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  retired  from  the  departmmt  of  Languages. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  declbed  accepting  hb  reaignation,  bat  suf^ed 
the  department  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  Professor  N.  L. 
Lindsley.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  oolle^ate  year,  in  October,  Mr. 
Anderson  was  still  unable  to  ^lerform  the  arduous  labors,  and  Mr. 
Lindsley  was  elected  Professor  of  Langnagee.  Shortiy  after  the  com- 
menoemeot  of  the  term,  Dr.  Cossitt  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  on 
the  same  day  Profeeaoi  McPhere<»i  retired  from  the  Mathematical 
department. 

Mr.  Anderaon  was  elected  to  the  Prestdency,  and,  though  still  in 
feeble  health,  be  entered  immet^ately  npon  the  dutjes  of  the  office. 
The  vacant  chair  of  Mathematics  was  offered  to  Mr.  Lind^ey,  who, 
thou^  dechning  the  appointment,  consented  to  give  instmction  tem- 
porarily. Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Lieat.  A.  P.  Stewart,  rf  West 
P^nt  Academy,  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  did  not 
enter  on  its  duties  till  May,  184S.  The  re-organiaation  of  the  Faculty 
was  compIet«d  by  the  election  of  Dr.  James  H.  Sharp,  to  the  d^tart- 
ment  of  Physical  Science. 

As  a  leading  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  Univenity  was  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  encourage  and  aid  that 
class,  the  Board  enacted  an  ordinance  exempting  from  tuition  fees  all 
probatioDBn  for  the  ministry,  of  all  denominations;  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  gentlemen  in  Lebanon  and  vicinity,  agreed  that  each  would 
board,  eveiy  year,  without  charge,  one,  and  thus  enable  many  worthy 
young  men  to  acquire  a  liberal  education. 

l^e  first  catalogue  of  the  college  waa  published  in  184S.  Then 
there  were  only  eighty-two  students,  sixteen  of  whom  were  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  next  year  there  were  ninety-six,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  were  probationers;  and  in  1847  there  were  one  hundred  and 
tliirty-eight,  of  whom  thirty  were  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

In  October,  1847,  a  Law  School  was  organised  as  a  department  of 
the  University,  and  Hon.  Abraham  Carnther*,  one  of  tlie  circuit 
judges  of  iLe  State,  was  elected  Professor  of  Law.  This  was  Uie  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  Law  School  in  Tennessee,  or  in  the  South-west. 
The  school  opened  with  ux  students,  but  the  number  increased  during 
the  collegiate  year  to  twenty-five.  Early  in  the  second  year,  the 
school  had  so  increased  that  additional  professional  aid  became  neces- 
sary ;  when  the  Hon.  Nathan  Green,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  wtt 
elected  Professor  of  Law^  and  assodated  with  Judge  Caruthers.    But, 
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U  mocb  of  Judge  Oreen's  time  was  occapled  with  the  Besiioni  of  the 
Sapreme  Court,  Hod.  B.  L.  Bidley ,  one  of  the  Cfaancellora  of  the 
State,  WW  added  to  tlie  law  Faonlty. 

In  JKaxury,  1648,  Professor  Undsley'a  health  failed,*  and,  having 
tendered  his  resigDation,  the  Board  decUoed  acoapting  it,  bnt  permit- 
ted him  to  retire,  and  elected  ProfeBBor  William  Mariner,  of  West 
Temieasee  Univenity,  as  asaiatant  Frofesaor  of  Languages. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  Dr.  James  Sharp  havin|f  resigoed,  Jamw 
}£.  SmSorA,  at  Yale  College,  was  elected  Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
Hid  that  department  was  regularly  organised  in  the  fall  of  1848. 

On  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1846,  the  cholera  made  its  ^pearance  in 
Lebanon,  and  dispersed  the  students  three  weeks  before  the  dose  of 
the  coUc^ate  year.  It  prevuled  with  great  malignity  (JU  the  middle 
of  September ;  and  so  short  was  the  period  interrening  between  the 
disappearaDce  of  the  epidemic  and  the  opening  of  the  college,  on  Aa 
flret  Monday  of  October,  that  the  number  of  students  was  greatly  di- 
minidied ;  bnt  prospects  brightened  toward  the  dose,  and  the  catalogue 
of  18G0  nombered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Hie  clasBee  in  the  Preparatory  School  were  instracted  by  tutors  se- 
lected from  the  higher  classes  in  college,  until  1850,  when  Mr.  R.  P. 
Dacherd,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  was  appointed  permanent 
Classical  Teacher;  and,  in  1BS2,  W.  J.  Grannis,  of  New  York,  wan 
i^pcnnted  Principal  of  the  English  School,  to  be  assisted  by  an 
additional  teacher  when  necessary. 

When  the  University  was  established,  it  had  no  endowment,  and 
the  Faculty  were  wholly  dependent  upon  tuition  fees.  But  the 
tmstees,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  liberd  endowment  ia  indis- 
pensable to  permanence,  as  early  as  1842,  appointed  Rev.  H.  S. 
Porter,  General  Agent,  to  raise  a  permanent  fund,  the  principal  of 
whidi  was  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  Faculty,  He  labored  one  year,  and  succeeded  in 
fusing  about  fonr  thousand  dollars.  In  the  &1I  of  1845,  Rev.  J.  M. 
hfdfunay  entered  the  field,  and  in  three  months  secnred  seven 
thousand  dollars.  He  continued  to  labor,  until  the  spring  of  1852, 
when  the  endowment  fiind  had  reached  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Whilst  there  were  usually  trom  thirty  to  forty  young  men  in  the 
college  preparing  for  the  ministry,  it  was  a  source  of  deep  r^ret  that 

'TlMlabortimdavanebr  PTore»r  N.  L.  LiDdilif,  reMilI«dlnB  larloni  uid  ntwlrftiU 
HUckoTbraDObUU.  S<l«Hdlriiiae«U<faduUn,uidie(indonhlal»uaifti!&na,fciir>iMl 
>  tnlf  milts  fron  UUnon,  Mi  hulih  wm  fndDtJt;  ntaabUAed.  Slnea  hi*  TMIran«ii, 
PraftHirUndri«rlMJ  mhudulli  to  Mvenl  piomlDent  Innltailoin  of  iHiraiDf,  wlili  lb* 
Tlaw  10  tfaa  HUMUuBut,  OB  bki  Arm,  of  >  lelect  Ugb  Kintal  ftr  roun(  lidJo,  lUdw  lb* 
B*B*  ofOrMiwaod  Bomlair;,  whkh  tuu  Iwume  wUilj  ud  litronbl;  kooWD. 
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tiiey  were  receiving  no  theological  instructioD.  And,  in  viev  of  tbe 
urgent  wftntof  socli  ioBtruction,  President  Anderson,  as  evij  as  1840, 
commenced  a  course  of  weekly  lectures,  for  theit  beoefik  The  prin- 
dpal  subjecb  embraced  in  those  lecturee  were, — Prepantioa  for  the 
Pulpit,  the  Manner  of  Preaching,  Pastoral  Duties,  Management  of 
BevinilB,  Church  Polity,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Expositiou  of 
Prophecy.  The  pastor  of  the  church  iu  Lebanon — at  firal^  Bev.  Robert 
Donnell,  and  subseijuentlj,  Kev^avid  Lowry— delivered  lectures  to 
the  class  upon  Systematic  Theology,  and  various  practical  subjects. 

As  early  as  1849  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Tbeolc^cal 
School  was  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly ;  but  no  definite  action 
WAS  taken  uotil  18£2,  when  the  Assembly  established  a  Theological 
Department  in  Cumberland  University;  and  in  March,  18Q3,  Ser. 
Richard  Beard,  D.  D^  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

At  this  date  no  endowment  for  the  department  bad  been  created ; 
but  membera  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  dtizens  of  Lebanon,  became 
responsible  to  the  Profeseor  for  a  moderate  salary,  and  Rev.  W.  D. 
Chadick  was  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  endowment  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and,  in  eighteen  months,  he  succeeded  in  nusing  about 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.  No  fiulher  effort  wss  made  to  increase 
the  endowment  until  1866,  when  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ward  accepted  an 
agency ;  and,  daring  the  year,  he  raised  about  nine  thonsuid  doUais. 

In  1852,  an  Engineering  School  was  established  as  a  department 
of  the  University,  and  Professor  Stewart,  a  graduat«  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  department. 
Some  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  already  gained  dislinctitBi 
in  practical  engineering. 

In  1854,  Professor  SaSbrd  was  appointed  State  Geologist,  and  as 
he  was  necessarily  absent  during  the  summer,  B.  C.  Jilson,  of  Kew 
York,  was  appointed  assistnnt  Professor  in  the  department  ot  Fhyu- 
cal  Science.  Mr,  R.  P.  Decherd  resigned  his  position  as  Clasdcal 
Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Buchanan,  a 
graduate  of  the  Univeruty,  was  elected  to  the  poeition.  Profeascv 
Stewart  accepted  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Nashville  Univer* 
sity,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Blake,  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  University,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  departments,  and  the 
constant  increase  of  students,  the  want  of  additional  buHdings  becamo 
a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  perpetual  annoyance.  So  nrgent 
was  the  necessi^  that,  in  July,  1857,  Che  trustees  resolved  to  add  two 
spacions  wings.  When  completed,  the  buildings  will  be  snffidentl; 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  six  hundred  studenta. 
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The  foDowiug  PJaiiB  of  the  Bwight  Grammar  School,  in  Boston, 
the  State  Nonnal  Unirersily  of  Illinois,'  at  Bloomington,  and  the 
Union  Public  School,  at  Ypeiianti,  Uicbigan,  present  the  latest  im- 
proremente  in  School  Architectore,  which  ire  have  aeen.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  first  to  Hon.  J.  X>.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
PnbUc  Inetniction  in  Boston  ;  to  Prof-  Hovey,  Principal  of  the  Ulinois 
StateNonnalUniverBity,  for  the  second;  and  to  the  School  Committee 
of  Ypsilanti,  for  the  last. 

PuNi  iRD  DeBCBimoH  or  thk  Dwioht  Scsool  Hoitbk,  Bovroii,  Hin. 

Tbe  Dwiobt  Sobm^  Bodu  [>  bocteJ  w  Bpioefield  Street,  in  WaiA  XI., 
and  DOcupiCB  the  ceater  of  ■  lot,  measiiTnig  one  hundred  and  niiie^-two  feet  on 
Bpringlield  Street,  bj  about  ninety-eeven  feet  in  depth. 

Thu  building  bae  a  front  oF  nino^.ane  feet  six  indiea  m  SpncgGeld  Street,  ii 
■ixty  feet  deep,  and  four  stories  high,  exciaBira  of  the  basetnent.  It  is  built  of 
brloh,  the  external  BarfHoe  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  nuBtic,  and  painted  a 
bright  drab  co\at. 

The  flams  are  of  hard  pine  one  inch  fliick,  and  in  widthn  not  over  Ave  inobet. 
The  wall*  of  the  roomi  are  abeotbed  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  atairwaTB, 
halla  and  cioacta  five  feet  high,  with  matohed  cheannt  boerda,  in  width*  not  over 
mx  inches.  The  doon  and  vindow  itiBheB  are  of  the  nine  kind  of  wood.  The 
Imlde  wondworif  is  Tamisbed,  bat  not  painted. 

Tlie  windows,  exoept  Ibeso  of  tbe  Gnt  stery,  have  omameDted  iron  goards  ont- 
ilde,  and  curtains  inside  inateod  of  blinds.  All  the  doors  have  top  ligbla  bong  on 
pintail,  wbieb  oonlrlbules  much  to  give  Ibe  building  a  light  and  airy  appearanoe. 

Tbe  yard  is  enelosed  on  the  front  and  ndes  by  a  atone  and  inm  fenoe,  and  on 
the  reHr  by  a  high  btiuk  wall,  which  alao  oonirtitutes  tbe  rear  wall  of  the  waler- 
doBcCi.  The  srrangcmeDls  of  the  yard  ore  designed  (br  bath  aeia,  a  Kparate 
entmuice  being  provided  tor  eaak.  litom  the  yard  the  pupils  toitsr  tlie  basemetit 
■t  elhar  end  of  the  bnilding,  and  paaa,  by  two  fiigbla  of  atairs,  to  the  corridor  on 
thefirrtSool. 

The  baaement  is  ogbt  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear,  juxl  ita  level,  which  oorrea- 
ponda  with  tbe  level  of  the  yard,  is  four  feet  below  the  aidewalh,  both  being  wdl 
pared  with  brick.  Tbns  aitoated  with  respect  to  the  yard,  and  being  iretl  sup- 
plied with  light  and  air,  it  fomisbes  sn  exoellent  covered  play-gronnd.  Una  mode 
of  oonstTDcting  and  using  tbe  basement  of  a  school  honae  Is  a  deddad  improve- 
ment over  former  plans.  An  apartment  in  the  eenler,  (Plan  lf«.  3,)  ia  iq>pro- 
prialed  to  the  warming  apparatns  and  fbeL  llw  lavel  of  thia  room  is  two  feet 
below  that  of  the  plaj-gronnd. 

llie  Urst,  second  and  third  atories  are  each  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  are  i«eo>iely  alike  in  all  thar  arrangements.  Each  of  these  atarica,  (Hn 
No.  12j~{Vot.  IV.,  No.  8.J—M. 
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No.  S,}  ii  dlT)d«d  Into  Smr  lahoo)  Toomi,  bar  oMhsi  aloasti,  two  itMnnv*,  m 
•  large  «arridor  in  the  oenter.  Tlie  anaogeineat »  odmirabla  alike  fbr  conTei 
iaiKM  aocl  MoDoiii;  of  iiMoe.  Pnpili  aoter  the  •chool  nxnni  Ihrongh  the  alotbi 
noma,  ewh  of  which  ia  well  ligfaled  and  ventilated  b;  meaM  of  ft  wiiidow. 

Each  aehod  tdodi  haa  aaoonimoiUtionB  for  one  taaoher  and  lixtf  pnpila.  Eai 
pnpQ  la  ^oTlded  with  a  aeparate  chair  and  daafc.  The  fartutare  Ibr  taaotien  ai 
pnpila  ia  anbatantial,  ocoveuient  and  handaome. 

Tbe  p«|da  A  ftdng  Ibe  pUlfiinne  of  the  leaohen,  and  Iha  airangement  ta  luc 
that  white  in  theii  mala,  they  do  not  in  any  oaae  raoeire  the  light  directly  in  tM 


n.  1.  Plui  o>  Biaani 

A.  I^Mj  Rooma. 
D.  Front  Entrance. 

B.  Fnroaoe  Roem. 

C.  PaTcd  Yard. 
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Tku  fcwth  MM?,  (Flu  N*.  4,^  ooBtab*  (wo  Mhaa)  kkmi  (ioitkr  ts  tfane  li- 
nady  dsMribed,  and  &  h^  br  paUia  ■bcmom  and  giataal  parpcaaa  of  tba  wholo 
adinl,  fnrnUwd  wkh  mingle  Drttaa.    Tllii  1(07  imfiftMU  feat  In  ths  ctMr. 

The  wannit^  apparMoii  aoarfaM  oT  tour  hot-air  fanueoa.  TIib  mih^  pip''  ■'<> 
of  oast  itoD,  and  pas  op  lliniagii  and  wMm  the  oomdon,  Tbii  alrangeBMnt  'n 
raodered  praotieable  by  locatiog  the  famaaea  in  tlM  oentar  of  the  b 
i*  foiuul  more  convenient  and  coanDnuoa]  tbao  preriiHB  ^aBi. 


PuiN  01  Fl 
D.    Corridor. 

A.  Bohool  Room  (br  M  paplla. 
C.    Clotlia  RooDi. 

B.  Teuohen'  Platform. 
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it  of  ft  nptnta  rantidMl  of  mai,  kadJog 
Ihun  eaah  school  to  the  root  Hero  tlwjr  are  broo^l  into  t«o  gnmpa,  at  th«  op- 
pooito  endi  of  the  bmUii^  each  of  which  ii  nrmoonlad  wil]>  one  of  EmenDii^i 
Ejeoton.  The  tmurene  notioa  of  taeh  ventidDCt  is  sbont  Ibarteeii  incbes 
eqasre.  In  esch  room  there  is  a  alidiDg  r^ler  Dear  (he  oeiliDg,  and  anothv 
near  the  floor  opening  into  the  reDtldoct.    The  liuiUliiig  has  seata  fur  632  pupik. 

The  cart  of  the  boon  and  rnrnitnre  was (45,645  50 

Cntoflot 14,363  S» 


PiJif  or  Fooara  Fuwk. 
Hall  fomiihed  with  acUeca  for  g 
School  Room  for  GO  fuplt. 
Tmohen'  Platform. 
Clothes  Room. 
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Pum  AXD  DiaouFniNf  (tt  thi  Stitb  Nouul  TTmrsMnT  tT  BiiMNnaTOB 

iLLOKm. 

The  Illinois  SUte  NoniMl  UmTerBitf,  is  located  ftt  BloomiDgton, — tlut 
dtf,  and  McLeui  county,  of  which  BloomiDgtoD  ie  the  coantj-se»t,  hmving 
Appropriated  (70,000,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  urea  of  land,  estimated 
at  tTO,000,  to  secnre  the  local  adTanlages  of  such  an  institatioo.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  histoiy  of  the  institution,  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the 
minois  Teacher,  for  October,  I8G7. 

The  State  Nonnal  UniTerei^  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seatEd  con- 
Tiction  of  the  want  of  more  well-instructol  teachers  for  (he  free  Bchoola 
of  Illinois.  The  question  of  establishing  aschoolof  some  Idnd  tosnpplf 
this  want,  had  been  discus!<cd  bj  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
several  years  ;  bnt  the  pniject  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Nonnal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1858. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimoosly  prerulcd,  asking 
the  Ziegislatnre  to  malco  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Nonnal -School,  and  Uessis.  Wright,  Wilkins  and  Estabbook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Assodatioo.  The  late  Superintendeot  of  Pablic  InstructioD,  Hon.  N.  W> 
Edwards,  in  his  Beport  to  the  Legislature  for  1S66,  recommended  the 
esUblishment  of  such  a  achool,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
influence.  Bos.  Willum  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  entraprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  EducatiOQal  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
NoBMAL  UHtTEssnr,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

Theact  proTides  that  the  availaof  the  Seminary  and  UniverKty  funds, 
($800,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  lupport  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  bo  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  ofler  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  "accessible,"  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  afanost 
everyenterprising  town  in  the  Interior  took  Uie  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid ;  bnt  some  time  befbre  tiie  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  <tf  all  com- 
petitors. Host  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  their  proposals, 
and  the  contest  Tirtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Bdu- 
oation,  in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  utes  offered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  tvro  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
6B,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  <»i  the  bluf^ 
Just  hade  of  and  overlooking  the  dty,  and  aSoriiiig,  donbtleas,  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  Stata 
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Upon  opening  the  bids,  it  vas  fbuad  that  Fenit  had  offend  in  tbe  ig- 
gngktt^  indnding  the  eatinuited  nlue  of  the  site,  orer  |80,000 ;  and 


In  tliii  11077,(^^.3,)  KB  the  Janiior't  Houie,  {!,)  coiuiningori  pmri 
cflllu,  three   bedroomi,  elc.;  slotago  nwm,  (2) ;  lubaralDry,  (3);  ehemicil-lecnnn 
(4);  boyi' pliy-room  for  Model  School  (S)  ;  boiler  or  furatce  toomare);  giili' p 
loom  for  Model  Sctool  (7);  corridor  <S);  filtering  cisWnis  (0) ;  •ndatairwmyi  (I0> 
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that  BloonuDgton  had  offered  In  the  aggregate,  including  the  esUmated 
TtUue  of  tha  dte,  over  (140,000.    McLean  countj,  bj  an  appropriatioa 


FLANorFianFuwK. 

[n  ibe  principal  11017,  (^W-  3)  15  f^^^  high  in  ihe  clev,  are  the  Principal's  roooi, 
aufi.xSSfl.  6in.  (1);  the  rec>ptioan»ai,3in.  Gin.XSTfl.  {!);  IkuIi  ind  anparnluE  roam, 
3]H.  Gin.xarlL  (3);  ISHOhen'  ratirin;  rooiD,'30A.x22rt.  bin.  (4);  geniJeiiK'n'i  oenl- 
rulip.  32(\.-XIBI\.  Bin.  (5J:  muton' wtrdiolM  for  Model  School,  320. XlOft.  Sin.  (6); 
Model-School  n»Du,  32x3^.  and  25(1.  Giii.-)-3irL.  Bin.  (7) ;  miuu'  w«rdn>bs  &t 
Model  School,  32lt  XIOO.  2iD.  (8) ;  conidon  (9):  «id  Iho  aLuirwuira  (10> 
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of'$70,l>00  Ihnu  her  swAmp-laDd  fund,  enabled  BIoomiDgtoa  thai  to  out' 
strip  her  htaI. 

We  knoff  of  nothing  more  honorable  than  this  competition  betvMn 
the  different  towns  oT  lUinoiA,  for  the  adTsnUges  which  must  fiow  from  in 
inBtitutios  of  this  kind  rightly  muiaged,  in  all  ftitore  time. 


■,  ZTxlSft  <1)  1  ■iidtbBiuurw>]i>(5). 
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The  Board  of  Edncatioii  elected  ProC  C.  E.  Horej,  (Priudpal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peorift,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  0.  P.  BandaU,  Architect,  of  Chicago,  Om  plan  of  a  boildlng 
to  acoonunodate  three  hundred  norma!  popils,  and  two  hundred  modal 
Kluxd  pupils,  and  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
intenkal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  reprsBentad  in  the  diagrams : 

1,  a,  8,  i,  G. 


Fig.  S.    Flu  of  Tbiid  Furait. 


ic  room,  3S)Ci5[t.  (S) ;  bdiI  mi 


la  the  thinl  ■Mnr  (Fig.  S.)  30  fwl  higb  in 
ft.  (IJ;  libnr;,  3Zft.4iD.x4Hft.  8in.  [2)i  mt 
psinting  wd  ■medut,  32rt.  4in.x48ft.  din.  (< 
roora,  32ft.  4in.x3!n.  4iD.  (6). 

The  building  is  warmed  bj  steam,  and  the  Tentilation  of  each  room  is 
secured  hj  a  separate  flue  properif  constructed  for  this  puipose. 

The  seate  and  deaks  are  manufiutured  by  Joseph  L.  Boas,  Borton,  ailec 
the  most  approved  patterns. 
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pLun  AND  DBKvrnoin  or  TTnon  School  Hwtsc,  Tpbilaiiti,  HioHiatit. 

Thh  edifioe  staDdB  in  tbe  oenter  of  •  beaBtifbl  iqiure  in  the  central  put  of  llie 
ciKj  of  TpaiUntI,  one  of  the  most  Mtraotiw,  faeahhj  and  floariehio);  town*  in  the 
State  of  MicliigBn.  Hm  building  bw  a  tnmiept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
tbe  trauMpttf  SSiwt,  wd  ttiough  the  end  oomparUnanta  at  681set,  The  Ant 
atoiy  of  the  bnilding  which  is  SO  feet  high  in  the  olear,  containa  a  large  Mom,  90 
by  4S  feet,  Died  for  peUio  eierciBea,  obapel,  &o.,  (bur  pKmiiryiclioot  rooBja,  vith 
neeeMBiT  olothei  room*,  and  two  mun  tranavereo  corridon,  ronaing  entirely 
tbroogb  the  hlffllttng,  each  IS  feet  vide.  The  large  room  ia  a  clear  and  oninter- 
rapled  Bpooe.  withont  colamn  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

He  aooond  atory  contains  one  qIoh  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  claai 
rooma,  eai^  41  by  32  feet,  foor  recitation  rooma,  library,  apparatos  room  and 
neoeoaary  olothes  room.  In  Cbia  story  the  main  oorridor,  6  feet  wide,  ruoa  longi- 
tndinally  ihroDgh  the  bailding,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  atory  contains  one  clan  room  45  by 41  f«t,oBedo.  35  1-2  by  381-3 
bet,  two  do.  each  45  by  SS  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  anit  of  rooms  fur  janilor'a 
reaidence,  dathaa  Mdma,  oarridora,  £o.,  the  latter  being  arranged  tt  In  the 
aeeond  story.  The  second  and  third  stories  are  each  10  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
Hie  first  stoiy  is  raised  6  fbet  aboTC  the  IcTel  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofly  basement 
atory  under  which  will  bo  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  fuel  rooma. 

Tbe  elevation  is  dengned  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  can  be  snffi- 
olently  nnderatood  by  the  aoeompanylng  engraving.  Tbe  quinna  in  the  oomers, 
the  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  tbe  Domloe,  tbe  arcbitare  mouldings,  b^ 
courses,  &c.,  are  finiahed  in  imitabon  of  brown  treo  stone, — the  reminder  of  the 
work  being  of  band  pressed  brick. 

There  are  sereral  sdvantagsa  olHtmed  b  the  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
the  Grst  place  the  large  room  or  cbopcl  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  ii 
nsoal,  in  tbe  third  or  upper  slory.  This  is  iolinitely  more  convcnienl  and  safe, 
than  it  is  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  comroenoemcnt  or  other  exercises, 
to  climb  up  to  tha  top  of  a  high  bailding.  It  is  also  more  destrsble,  as  tbe  inlluit 
children  can  be  taken  Into  tbe  room  on  all  oceasioos,  without  danger  to  them, 
which  in  ordinary  eaaea,  tutors  are  afraid  to  do.  In  this  plan  it  trill  be  aeoi  that 
the  infant  children  have  acoeta  to  their  school  room  by  ride  doors,  mdependelit 
of  the  main  haHs  which  are  med  by  the  Mer  schDlon,  also  a  very  (Tesirable  ar- 
rangement. The  entire  separation  of  the  aeica  in  the  ooceee  to,  and  egreaa  horn, 
die  school  is  sepured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  caa 
mite  when  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  ^ain  to  their  rsspectir* 
dass  rooma  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Con-ttructtvely  alao  it  has  several 
adrastagea.  Bequirii^  strong  interior  walla,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  carrj- 
ii^  up  .the  warm  air  and  TOitilating  fluea  in  them,  innlesd  of  in  outaida  walls, 
thereby  securing  more  lure  and  constant  action  of  tlie  air  in  the  flues,  both 
injaoting  and  ejecting,  scd  removing  all  doubt  aa  to  their  proper  aotiou.  Tba 
doora  toall  rootna  are  mad«  with  ■  m0\aglitg  panel  over  the  (ransom,  ao  that  In 
tbe  warm  weather,  by  tokening  these,  and  the  windowa  of  halls  and  rooms,  a  Mil- 
•lant  ehangd  of  air  is  ^ned.  Hie  exterior  walls  are  all  hollow  and  plastered 
into  the  bridk  work.  Tbe  statrcaaea  an  vide  and  easy  to  awsnd,  giving  amida 
{fportnnity  to  diaeliBrge  the  entire  number  of  aduilan  In  a  hw  aeconda  of  time. 

The  plana  bave  been  OTiginated,  matured  and  oarried  oOt,  hf  M(h>>  Joidaa' 
A  Anderaon  of  Detroit,  Miehigan. 
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AA— HttllB. 
BBBB— FornaeM. 
G — Jtultor'i  Boom. 


Fig.  IU-Plih  or  Faar  Stoit. 


AA— HkIU 

B — Chkpel,  at  Hall  for  geaenl 

CUCO— Prlnmr  Roona 
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»  PUBUC  SCHOOL,  TPaiL*ijn,  MicmaAH.  788 

ng.  4.~8kx»id  9rOBT  Plan. 


AAAA— Halk. 
BBB— Clan  Booms. 
CGC— BecltaUon  noomB. 
D— Uhrary. 
E — Apparatns  Bcwm. 


E — Apparal 
F— CtotlKB 


Fig.  i^-TmxD  Snwr  Fuji. 
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AAAA— HkUa 
BBBB-CUm  Booma. 
CGC— B«elteUaD  Booin. 
DD— Tntcn'  Boobk 
EK-Clothw  Booma. 
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Xir.    STATE  QEOLOOICAL  HAU  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOOHS 
OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Legislature  rf  New  York  has  oroini«d  its  tonnificent  appro- 
priatioTia  for  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  by  erecting  a  tpaaons 
building  for  tbe  exbibition  of  its  aalural  resources, — its  minerals  and 
rocks,  its  plaots  and  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  for  tbe  accomtno- 
dation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  nhich  ia  demoted  to  the 
highest  improTement  of  these  natural  resources,  by  science  and  art, 
for  the  educational  and  ecoaomical  usee  of  its  vast  and  growing  popa- 
latioD.  The  cost  of  the  surt-ey — the  original  exploration,  and  the 
publication  of  the  reports,  up  to  this  time,  exceeds  9600,000,  and  to 
this  mast  now  be  added  the  erection  of  this  ball,  on  tbe  site  of  the 
old  State  House,  at  an  expense  of  tSO.OOO.  Large  as  this  expendi- 
ture is,  the  state  will  be  manifold  richer  every  year,  in  all  future 
time,  in  the  diacorery  aad  iraproTed  working  of  its  minea,  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  domestic  animals,  the  implements  and  modes  of 
culture,  tbe  destniction  of  noxious  inseots,  tbe  enriehment  of  its  ami 
by  the  applicaUon  of  natural  and  artificial  manures,  and  tbe  proper 
alternation  of  crops,  which  will  result  from  this  surrey  and  its  publi- 
cations, the  examination  by  people  from  eveiy  part  of  the  state  of  thft 
specimens  exhibited  in  these  balls,  and  the  diveisified  (^rati<»i9  <^ 
the  Agricultural  Society  from  year  to  year. 

Tbe  Geological  Hall  was  inaugurated  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Aniencan  Aasodation  for  t^e  advancement  of  science,  (which  was 
itself  one  of  tbe  direct  results  of  ^le  geological  survey,)  in  1S66,  by 
appropriate  addresses  from  Prof.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Dewey 
and  Pres.  Anderaoo,  of  Rochester,  Pres.  Hitchcock  of  Ajnherst,  and 
Prof.  Daviea,  of  Fishkill.  From  the  address  of  President  Hitchcock, 
as  published  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begenta  of  the  Uni- 
Torsity  of  New  York,  on  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  we  present 
a  few  extracts : 

Tbie,  I  believe,  is  Uie  first  examplo  in  which  a  State  Qovemmeiit  in  our 
coiinb7  bas  erected  a  muBenm  for  the  exhibition  of  its  natuml  resources :  its 
miaeralsand  rodis;  its  plants  and  animals,  livinjc  and  fOEjsiL  And  this  seems 
to  ma  the  most  appropriate  spot  in  tho  countrj  for  placing  the  llrat  Geologicnl 
Doll  erected  bytbo  Oovemuient:  Sot  tlio  coant^of  Alban/  was  tlie  district 
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wbei«  the  flrat  gn>logk»l  surrey  was  nndertalten  on  this  »de  of  tbe  Atlantic. 
ThiflwaeinlSZO,  and  wasOTderedby  that  eoiinent  phikntliropiB^  Stephkh  Vur 
RsijBSBLAXlt ;  who,  three  yean  later,  appointed  Professor  Katoh  to  survey  in 
-like  manner  the  wtioto  region  trareraed  by  the  Erie  canaL  Thia  was  the  oom- 
mencemont  of  a  work,  which,  during  tbe  laet  Ihhty  years,  has  had  a  wonderflil 
oxpaDBdOD  I  reoclimg  a  large  pait  of  the  KMee  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  CauacU, 
Nora^Scotia  and  New  Bruniwick,  aod  1  might  add  sereral  Kuiopean  coiuitriee, 
where  tbe  magnificent  aurveya  now  in  progrsBa  did  not  commence  till  after  tlie 
Hurvey  of  Albany  and  Itenaselaer  ooundeo.  How  glad  are  we,  therefore,  to  find 
on  thisspotlbeSrst  MneeuDiof  Economical  Geology  on  this  nde  of  theAUanCic. 
Nay,  embntcing  as  it  does  all  the  departmenta  of  natoral  history,  I  Me  in  it  m<H« 
tlian  a  European  Museum  of  l^knnoniical  Geology,  splendid  though  they  are. 
I  tiuicy  rather  that  1  see  here  the  germ  of  a  Oa-atlantio  Britudi  MoseiUD,  or 
Garden  of  Plants. 

Norih  Carolina  was  the  first  Stale  that  ordered  a  geological  siirvey ;  and  I 
have  tlio  pleasure  of  seeing  before  me  the  gentleman  who  executed  it,  end  in 
IB24  and  G  published  a  report  of  140  pages.  I  refer  to  Prolbsaor  Olhsteui,* 
who,  though  lie  has  ainco  won  atill  bilgtiter  laurela  in  another  department  of 
Hcience,  will  alwaya  be  honored  as  the  £st  commiswmed  State  Geologist  in  our 

8oath  Carahna  commisaioBed  Frofeasor  VAHcrKM  only  a  year  later,  to  do  lor 
her  what  had  been  doue  in  North  Carolina.  Tbia  report,  however,  waa  never 
publiahed  aavo  in  the  newspapera.  After  this  there  waa  a  long  hiatoa  intheState 
suryeya.  In  1S2S  I  pubh^ed  a  review  of  Professor  OuiBtKAs's  labon,  in  the 
hope  of  turning  the  aitentiou  of  l^ialators  to  tlie  aubjoct,  but  in  yain.  la  1 830, 
liowBver,  I  waa  more  Buccessflil.  Pardon  me  if  1  toll  you  how.  Being  on  my 
way  to  visit  the  Coal  regionaof  Pennaylvaiiia,  the  newapi^wn  iofbrmed  mo  that 
'  the  State  of  Ifaaaaebusetts  had  ordered  a  trignomcDical  survey.  I  ventured  to 
miggest  to  Gov,  Lincoln,  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a  geolc^cal  surrey 
connected  with  tbe  enterpriaeL  On  my  return,  I  found  Uiat  he  liad  recommended 
it,  and  that  tba  Lcgiahiture  had  adopted  it,  and  that  a  geological  conuniadDU 
awaited  my»cl£ 

It  waa  not  till  tliree  or  four  yeaia  later,  that  any  other  State  moved  in  Uiia  en- 
lorpriae:  then  followed  Tennosaee,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  But  in  l&Jti 
New  York  entered  upon  the  work,  on  a  scale  more  liberal  and  with  a  plan  more 
judiciona  than  any  other  State  before  or  since.  She  first  obtained  the  opinion 
of  sdenCiflc  men  as  to  the  beat  mode  of  procedure^  by  a  drcolar  sent  Ibrth  ftom 
the  HoTL  John'  A.  Ctx,  then  Secretary  of  State:  tlien  she  appropriated  over 
$100,000  to  the  Bun'ey ;  and  now  behold  tlie  magnificent  result,  or  rather  some 
of  tberosultal  For  the  cineteensploudid  quartos  already  issued  do  not  tell  the 
whole  atory ;  aince  olhera  ore  in  reserve,  which  are  looked  for  with  deep  interest 
by  BdentiBc  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  This  survey  haa  developed  the 
older  fosailifbrous  rocks  with  a  fullness  and  distinctnem  unknown  elaewben^. 
Hence  Europonn  savana  study  Hie  Hew  York  Reports  with  eagerness.  In  1850, 
.-IS  I  entered  tlio  Woodwardian  Museum  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  I  fbund  Profeaaor  M'CoY  busy  with  a  collecdon  of  dorian  fbeaibi  be- 
fore him,  which  be  was  studying  with  Hall's  first  volume  of  PalEcontology  as 
Ilia  guide:  and  in  tlie  aplendid  vdumes  entitled  BHIiah  falaozoie  Rocks  and 
fbMilt,  which  appeared  test  year  aa  tlie  result  of  those  researches,  I  find  Pro£cs- 
Ror  Hall  donominatod  "the  groat  Americsn  palEeontolt^isL"  1  tell  yon.  Sir, 
that  this  survey  has  given  New  York  a  reputation  throughout  tbe  leuiied 
worid,  of  which  alio  may  well  be  proud. 

Another  important  result  of  tlio  Now  York  Survey,  waa  tlie  originaUon  of  the 
Anociatlon  of  American  Qecdogists,  which  haa  gradually  expanded  into  tite 
American  AMOciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Many  of  us  who  weio 
engaged  in  the  State  aurveys,  were  ao  isohitod  fVom  one  another,  that  we  had 
few  meana  of  comperii^  views,  or  obtaining  advice  in  our  conchiatons  Pro- 
fesaor  Matiier,  I  believe,  through  EmiONBi  first  auggeated  the  subject  of  a 
meeting  to  the  Board  of  Geoli^la  in  November,  1S3S,  in  a  letter  propoeiDg 
Bererol  poiola  for  th^  conslderatioiL  I  quote  from  that  letter  tbe  following 
paragraph  relating  to  tho  meeting: 

*  »«mi>h-  of  Denlna  Okulgd,  >liwr>ciiii  Jtunnt  ^  Edacallm,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
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"  WoiUd  it  not  be  well,"  ae-jtht,  "to  Boggeei  the  propriety  of  a  meeting  of 
the  geologists  and  other  scieatific  men  of  our  coUDtrj  at  BOme  central  point 
next  fttD,  ia,j  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Iliere  are  many  queations  in  our 
geology,  that  will  receive  new  light  from  friendly  discuesion  and  the  combined 
obsetYatioQS  of  various  indiTiduale  who  hsve  noted  tbom  in  vBriotts  parta  of 
our  0000(17.  S^eh  a  meetJng  has  been  suggeetM  by  Prof  HlTOUCDC^,  and  to 
me  it  seems  desirable.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantAge  not  only  lo 
Rcience,  but  to  the  several  aurveya  that  are  now  in  progT«eH,  and  that  may  i> 
future  be  authorized.  It  will  tend  to  make  known  our  sdEoldflc  men  to  each 
other  peraonally ;  give  them  more  coofldence  in  eeob  other,  and  cause  them  to 
conoeotlate  their  observations  on  those  queedons  that  are  of  interest  ei^OT  in  ft 
soieatiflc  or  commercial  point  of  view.  More  queatloiia  may  be  satiafectoilly 
settled  in  a  day  by  oral  dUcuseion,  than  in  a  year  by  writing  and  publication." 

Though  the  Board  adopted  the  plan  of  a  meeting,  varions  causeti  delayed  tbs 
llret  one  till  April,  1810,  when  we  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  spent  a  week 
in  moat  prafltable  and  pleasant  discussion  and  t^e  presentation  of  papers.  Our 
Dumber  that  year  was  only  18,  becautie  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Che  State 
geologists ;  but  the  next  year,  wlien  we  met  again  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  mora 
extended  invitation  was  given,  about  80  were  present,  and  tlie  niunbers  hare 
been  increasing  to  the  present  titne.  But  in  bet  those  two  first  meetings 
proved  the  type,  m  all  things  eoaential,  of  all  that  have  followed.  The  prlnd- 
pal  changes  hare  been  those  of  expanaiOD,  and  the  consequent  introdnction  of 
many  other  branches  of  science,  with  tJi^  eminent  oultivators.  In  1842,  W9 
changed  the  name  to  that  of  the  Association  of  American  Geolt^^ista  and  Na^ 
uralists;  and  in  1847,  to  that  of  the  AmerictuiAaaocIadon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Smdi  are  some  of  the  resulla  of  this  Geologiaal  Survey,  that  hare  beconM 
matter  of  hiatonr ;  others,  perhaps  greater  than  these,  belong  to  posterity,  and 
need  the  ken  of  piopbecylo  dMcribe.  We  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that 
this  Hall  will  be  a  centre  of  deep  interest  to  coming  generations.  Long  alter 
we  shall  have  passed  away,  will  the  men  of  New  Toric,  as  thej  eurver  tiieao 
iDODutneDta,  feel  stimulated  to  engage  in  other  noble  enterprises  bv  this  woric 
of  their  progenitors ;  and  fhim  many  a  distant  part  of  the  civilized  world  will 


The  Agricultural  Rooms  were  dedicated  bj  appropriate  eiercines, 
daring  tKe  annual  meetiDg  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
I3th  of  July,  18^7.  The  accommodationa  consist  of  a  large  ofGce  for 
the  Secretary,  a  library,  a  laboratory  of  analytic  chemistry,  store 
room  for  seeds,  halls  suitably  cased  for  exhibition  of  spedmens  of  do- 
mestic animals,  insects,  plants,  die,  and  a  large  lecture  room.  The 
Geological  Hall  constitutes  the  true  foundation  on  which  the  structure 
of  an  improved  State  Agiicultnre  should  rest. 

Tliere  ii, — remarks  Han.  Samuel  Cheever,  in  Ills  inaoguTstlng  nddms, — ^reat 
fitnua  in  this  smmgemi-nt;  (here  is  great  intimacy  between  the  Geology,  Miner- 
ahigy.  Botany,  ZoiJlt^'  and  Entomology  of  the  Slate,  and  its  Agriculture.  Ge- 
ology teaohe*  m  the  order,  arrangement  and  pfleition  of  the  rooks;  MineralofQr 
(eauhea  na  where  die  elements  are  found  which,  when  the  rock  ii  crumbled  down, 
give  fertili^  to  the  soil  which  it  forma.  We  wanted  a  science  to  leach  ua  the 
conatitoent  parta  of  the  agricultaral  plant,  that  we  might  know  its  wants,  and  what 
etemenla  lo  select  from  the  gretit  mineral  ■tarohonsu  to  anpply  those  wants  and 
give  St  growtb.  This  inatmotion  the  agricultural  chemitt  and  aDolfit  luivo  given 
us.  ZoSk^  gives  OB  the  Conn,  claaailication,  history  and  habits  of  our  animal*. 
Here  the  chemical  annlyit  oomea  again  to  oar  aid  and  ahowa  us  the  oompooent 
parts  of  the  animal,  and  points  to  the  vegelabtea  to  supply  them.  Chemistry  is 
here  the  oonneoting  link  botwaca  thcae  aeienocs  and  that  humble  yet  gigantic  aif- 
rkaltore,  wluch  shores  so  largely  in  (he  publio  burthens,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  sosleoanee  Co  the  whole  thmily  of  man,  indnding  the  toBU  of  alt  the  scieners. , 
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BoUny,  too,  teaofaes  n  the  YMarj  of  oar  plat*,  fMm  the  Ibrest  b«a  lo  llie  blada 


■dapUlioa  to  khI,  dunste,  tempsratme  rad  moblDre. 

Ths  SorrgiAiig  •cjesen  make  tlie  brmer  acqiuinted  with  hit  IH^ndi,  Eato- 
molog;  Introdouei  him  to  the  inwct  tribe,  Hud  Tnaket  him  aeqaricted  villi  hii 
eneiiiMa  :  it  IMiibrm  bim  Ifarir  hlrtory,  their  haUli,  the  lilna  and  msnnpr  oT  tbdr 
KODoyauea,  *iid,M  far  M  honrn,  the  beet  meUM  of  defenee  tgeiiut  their  rsvago, 
aod  thH  nmuw  for  thdr  deMroMioa. 

Valuibte  indeed  to  aoieiiM  and  to  the  world  are  the  bbon  of  ths  GMbgW, 
the  MiDeralotitri,  the  BotaDid,  the  Zootogid  and  Entomologiit ;  bnt  not  Jem 
taluUe  ar«  the  labora  of  the  Chamiat,  ths  Analjet  and  mtelhgcDt  AgrionldirM, 
who  lako  their  work  where  they  leave  it,  and  ebbomle  and  ajipropriate  it  lo  the 
want*  and  praoliol  parpseee  of  lib.  It  i>  hsniblf  but  cnnfideatl;  claimnl  Ihal 
the  intutligent  agrlealtanM  who  •nceearrnllj  appliee  thp  prinnplee  of  Iheec  Kivmxt 
to  mlar^  and  to  imprure  the  meani  of  honnn  life,  ia  entitled  to  a  ahare  in  the 
goieral  nrnimendalion  m  a  benefactor  of  hia  raee. 

The  geologiat  wh»  irarea  a  new  development  in  a  protoiaio  [ajcr.  mahea  a  con- 
tribntion  Waoienee  ;  but  the  chemist  and  aBrienltnriat  who  Ibnow  him  and  diacorer 
a  tcrtilixi^  ekiDent  in  the  crnniblinft  fuaail  of  the  trilotite  fooDd  in  the  roek,  and 
apply  thai  fertilit]'  to  the  growth  of  the  ocreal  plaat,  make  a  eoDtribntioB  to  tbe 
maana  of  human  life, 

'When,  fhitn  the  baail  of  the  annrian,  the  fceolofttit  drRned  the  nge  of  the  rocli 
where  dry  land  firat  appeared,  he  made  a  t^iwHb  achievement  fur  acienee  ;  and 
the  ehemtat  akn  mada  an  adiierement  when  he  traced  the  fertiliziTig  carboDBte  in 
that  fuMiil ;  bat  the  agricaltoriBl  made  the  final  achieTement  for  homan  brnrfit, 
when,  from  the  applioa^on  of  that  fertility,  he  reaped  hie  wheat  and  fed  Ua  herda 
where  the  aaoriao  Rnt  graaed  the  lineheo  and  the  fern. 

To  luaka  the  Geologicfl]  Hal)  and  tbe  Agricultnral  Booidb  in  the 
Ui^est  ineasare,  nod  to  the  widest  extent,  nserul,  there  slioald  he  a 
well  organized  itutructional  inalitution  connected  with  them, — similar 
in  its  aims,  bot  more  comprehensive  in  its  course  of  stadj,  than  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Sdence,  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts,  amo- 
ciated  with  the  Museum  of  Frsetical  Geology,  in  London.  The  tlc- 
partment  of  Arts  abould  embrace  all  the  great  indostrial  purauits  of 
the  Stat«, — Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Artistic. 

The  "  Educational  Uses  of  Museums  of  Natural  History,"  like  the 
State  Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms,  arc  well  set  forth  hy 
the  late  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  in  an  introductory  lecture  before  the 
Metropolitao  School  of  Mines,  above  referred  to. 

'  Mntcsmi,  of  themaelTca  alone,  are  poweriesa  tn  educate.  BM  they  can  iaatrvct 
the  educated ,  and  excite  adeeire  for  knowledge  in  the  ignorant.  The  laborer  who 
'  spends  his  hnlidny  in  a  walk  thronah  the  British  Moscnm,  <»n  not  faD  to  come 
i  away  with  a  alrone  and  reverential  eenao  of  the  client  of  knowledge  poaaeaaed  by 
.'  hIa  fellow-men.  A  im  not  the  ubjeols  Ihemselveg  that  he  aeea  there  and  wondera 
at,  thai  make  this  impreaaion,  so  ninch  aa  the  order  and  evident  anence  nhich  ha 
can  not  bnt  rceognixe  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  );ronped  and  arranged. 
He  leams  that  there  is  a  meaning  and  volae  in  every  object  however  iniigniKcant, 
and  thnt  there  is  n  way  of  looking  at  things  common  and  rare  distinct  Irom  the 
regarding  them  ns  loieleas,  mefbl,  or  cnrioos.— the  three  terms  of  els™fi«itioq  in 
favor  «'i(h  the  ignonnL  He  goes  home  and  thinks  over  it ;  and  when  a  htJIday 
in  snmmcr  or  a  Sunday's  atlcrtioon  in  spring  tempta  him  with  hia  wife  and  little 
ones  to  walk  into  the  fields,  hs  finds  tbnl  he  hru  aeqnired  a  new  interest  id  the 
■tones.  En  the  flnwcn,  in  the  oreatnres  of  all  kinds  that  throng  aninnd  him.  He 
can  look  at  them  ivith  an  inquiring  pleasDre,  and  talk  of  them  to  hi*  children  with 
a  tale  abont  things  like  them  thai  he  had  seen  ranfced  in  order  in  the  Mnaeoni. 
He  has  gained  a  new  aeme, — a  thirst  for  nataral  koowtcdge,  one  promising  to 
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I— nch  the  tUnt  fcr  bear  aod  rioioai  sioitement  tint  lortored  him  oT  oM.  ir  fail 
mt^eotul  opMilj  be  limilcd  and  ordiairj,  b«  irill  baeoms  ■  better  eiliien  utd 
bappiei  msn;  if.  in  hia  brnia  tb«ra  be  dMiutat  power,  it  my  waken  np  to  malM 
him  a  Watt,  a  Btfpheiimi,  or  a  Milter. 

Jt  le  not  liie  jgaoraat  onl;  who  may  benefit  in  the  wajr  jmt  iodiealed.  Hie  M»> 
ealted  edaiwled  are  as  likely  Is  giiia  by  •  timI  to  a  Miaeam,  where  their  leaat 
onltiTated  (aaum«,  time  of  obwrvaUon,  may  ba  herilhily  ■timnlBted  and  brooght 
into  actioB.  The  great  defect  of  our  eyaletna  oF  edncatioD  ia  the  segleet  of  the 
tdutaling  of  the  obeening  powen, — a  Tery  dlMinot  matter,  be  it  noted,  from  eui' 
enliGo  or  induelnal  imtTuttiom.  It  !•  neoeinry  to  ny  diia,  einoe  the  oonfoanding 
of  the  two  i«  STideM  in  many  of  the  dooanieiita  that  have  been  poUiehed  of  late 
«■  theae  Tery  importatit  in^Mta.  Many  penoni  aeem  to  tuBtj  (bat  the  etemenla 
that  aboold  eioatitata  a  eound  and  raaoly  adneation  are  aatagonlMio, — that  tha 
«nltiva(k>D  of  taata  throdgfa  parely  literary  atndiea  and  of  resMning  through  kigia 
•dd  BaatheoMtkB,  one  or  both,  k  apfimei  to  the  inriniBg  io  the  equity  important 
matter  of  obaerTMJon  throogh  thoae  aoteneea  that  are  deacriptive  and  exporimeDtal, 
Sorely  thia  is  an  error ;  paniianihip  of  the  oae  or  odier  method  or  rather  depart- 
ment of  mental  training,  to  the  eialBnoB  of  the  reet,  i*  a  narrow-minded  and 
arampii^  vieif  frvm  wbataoerer  point  it  bo  taken.  Eqnsl  deTelopment  and 
atrenglheaing  of  all  are  required  br  the  oonatitntion  of  the  complete  mind,  and  il 
ia  full  time  thiM  we  ahonld  begin  to  do  now  whet  wa  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 
niroagfaUie  tMohiag  ofaomeof  theaeotioneof  natDrsT  hiatury  and  ohemiMiT, — 
tfaa  Ibnnw  tor  obaerration  of  fiwou,  the  latter  of  phenomena, — I  can  not  but  think 
the  end  in  view  might  be  gained,  orea  keejNng  ml  of  aight  altogether,  if  the 
tCMber  halda  it  IkM  la  do  ao,  what  are  called  praotinnl  eppliaatkma.  For  Ibie 
hMooh  of  edneation,  miuenma  ara  the  beat  lext-booka;  bat,  in  order  that  they 
ahonld  be  eSectively  itndied,  require  to  be  explained  by  competent  teachera. 
Herein  at  preient  lies  the  main  diffioully  eoneeming  the  introduction  of  the 
aoienee  of  obaerration  into  oonraca  uf  ordinary  education.  A  grad«  of  leaehen 
who  ihould  be  able  and  willing  to  oarry  eeienoe  into  achoob  tat  youth  has  hardly 
yet  appeared.  Hitherto  there  hava  been  few  opportunities  for  their  normal  in- 
atmetion.  How,  in  a  great  meaaure,  this  defret  may  bo  oonaidered  as  rrmoved ; 
and  in  the  metropditan  ackoola  of  adenoe  and  art  ooDneoted  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  are  ample  opnrtnDitiea  aSbrdcd  for  the  aoquirement  of  acientifio 
knowledge  in  the  required  direolion  by  pereoBi  who  purpoee  to  become  educatora. 

In  their  ednoational  aapeet^  eMlaideMj  apart  fkum  their  edooatioDBl  ap)dicali(ma, 
the  Talue  of  Mueeums  moat  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  perfeelJon  of  tlwr 
•rran^ment  and  the  leading  ideaa  regalating  the  eieaaiflcation  of  their  contents. 
T^e  tducated  youth  onght,  in  a  well-«maged  niuaeum,  to  be  able  to  inatrnct 
himaelf  in  the  studies  of  whieh  its  oontents  are  illnstratioos,  with  facility  Bad  ad- 
vantage. On  the  officers  in  oharKe  of  the  inatitution  there  oODaequen^y  falls  a 
aarioBB  reaponsibili^.  It  ia  not  anffioimt  that  they  ahoald  be  well  leraed  In  tha 
department  of  acience,  anliquitjee,  or  art  commitcd  to  their  charge.  They  may 
be  prodigiea  of  learning,  and  yot  utterly  nnlltted  for  their  pneta.  They  must  be 
men  mindfiil  of  the  main  end  and  parpoae  In  view,  and  of  the  beat  way  of  oom- 
mnniCBting  knowledge  acoordiug  to  ita  kind,  mil  merely  to  thoae  fiio  are  already 
men  of  acwnoe,  historians,  or  cununisBcun,  but  eqnally  to  thoae  who  aa  yet  igno- 
nmt  desire  to  learn,  or  in  whooi  it  ia  desirable  that  a  Ihirat  lor  learning  abotild  be . 
indted.  Uofarlnnately  museums  and  public  oollections  <rf  oil  kinds  are  too  often 
regarded  by  their  curators  in  their  aiupntilis  espect  only, — aa  subserrient  to  the 
advancement  ol  knowledge  through  the  medinm  of  men  of  science  or  leamii^, 
and  eonaequently  as  priDcipslly  inlended  lor  the  nse  of  very  few  peraooa.  This  la 
not  the  main  parpoae  for  which  the  public  money  ia  spent  on  mnaeama,  though 
one  t£  the  Tory  highcat  of  (heir  uses,  and  in  the  tud  of  national  conseqnence,  ainoe 
the  sareet  meaaoH  of  national  adraocemenl  ia  the  ioereaae  and  difliiaiou  of  acien- . 
tifio  and  literary  punulta  of  a  high  grade.  One  of  the  algna  c^  a  apresd  of  aound 
knowledge  and  iatettectnal  taales  in  a  ooantry  is  the  abundant  production  of  purely 
"  '*  ■     ' '■'  1  evidenee  of  their  «( 
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of  them  nndertlieirBcientilieaBpcct  aaW;  and  tbooKii  it  m^  birtf  ba  tn 
that  ■  great  oentnl  ooUcotioD,  iDoh  m  urn  Brttah  Hneran,  may  ba  renderad  Bnt 
'  Ifl  by  Ih'm  ondne  of  action,  hoUing  that  magnlficait  aMaUiduncfit  M  ■ 

o  of  the  q—tion  far  maDy  Jttim,  lh«t 
imleM  eoBUceled  wMi  ayMema  of  paUl«  (cMhiDg,  niwBnfna  ia  man  imtMMea  •■« 
of  little  nee  to  the  people.  The  moM  iMefnl  niMenM  are  tboae  whU  ve  mda 
■ecfoiy  to  pTofeMOfial  imlnwtiao,  aad  theie  are  many  aoob  to  the  oaaatry,  bat 
•Imoct  all  o(Hitii>ed  to  poTpoac*  of  proftnioDal  edneation,  aad  ml  adapted  fat  tm 
open  10  ths  genemi  pnblio.  The  mneeama  of  odt  Unhrenitiea  and  Collegea  arc, 
tar  the  moat  part,  ntUiied  in  this  way,  bet  the  adiantagca  dented  frain  Ifcem  an 
coniiiied  to  a  very  limited  olaaa  of  peraooa.  In  tbia  Inatitatkiii,  aa  radearor  hat 
been  made  to  reader  iti  cootenta  anbaerrient  to  the  naaae  of  edneation  and  in- 
abnotion ;  and  the  oooiw  whioh  ia  here  taken  may  be  mttatad  with  advuiaga  m 
Ibe  prorinwe,  where  Ibere  are  not  anfreqaently  mUeoticaiB  ef  oouidenble  elMat 
tamed  to  imaJI  Buxmnt  for  the  lienefit  of  the  raaidenta,  a  large  propoition  of  whom 
in  many  tnataiioea  are  ignorut  of  their  very  exiatenoe.  Tet  it  ia  to  th*  derdof- 
BKDttrf'the  prorlnGtal  mDaenma,  that  I  behoTe  we  mnat  1o6k  in  the  fbtore  for  the 
citenuHi  of  inlelleotMl  pamito  thmagbmit  the  buftd,  and  tbenAte  I  nartnn  to 
to  «ay  •  b*r  worda  reapeoting  what  th^  are  and  what  they  abonld  be. 

When  a  tiatwalirt  goea  from  ooe  oovntry  into  another,  hia  fint  inqairy  la  far 
kwal  collectioni.  He  w  anxioaa  to  Me  aathenlie  and  fhll  «aU»<le  of  tae  prodae- 
tioDaof  the  rqiion  he  ia  TytJng.  He  wiahea,  Boreorer,  if  poanUe,  toatodjlbem 
apart, — not  min^^ed  op  with  general  or  niacarilaneotia  eoUeetima, — aad  diatine^ 
arranged  with  qteoial  reference  to  the  region  they  illoatrate. 

There  are  local  colleotiona  arranged  mlh  akill  and  iadgmeiit  in  aerenl  of  oor 
eonnty  tvwna,  and  which  at  a  glaiMe  Idl  w  of  the  n<iglib^io««d  awl  aelnily  of 
a  few  gniding  and  enlightened  men  of  acjeoee.    It  woin  be  inridioiB  to  dta  tx- 
am[dea,  and  yet  the  pnndijea,  in  eaoh  oaM  diatinet,  adopted  in  the  arrangem 
of  thoaeof  Ipawioh  and  Belfaat  o^it  eapeeially  to  in  i   "  •-  -•    >-  - 

thanka  to  the  adriee  and  aetirity  of  ProCBaaor  Benalow,  (: 

kinds,  whether  anliqaarisn,  natiiral  hiatory,  or  iiidDatrtal,  are  ao  arranged  aa  to 
etoiTey  diatinct  notiona  of  prinoiplee,  practice,  or  hiatory.  In  the  Belbat  Mneeom 
the  eminuil  nataraliata  and  atitiqaariaiia  who  have  given  oelebrjty  to  their  town 
have  made  ita  e<aitenta  at  a  ^noe  eiplsnalory  of  the  geok^,  nwlogy,  botany, 
and  anoient  hiatory  of  the  loMlHy  and  neighboring  province.  The  mneeama  of 
Hancheatar,  York,  Soarboroorii,  and  Newcastle  migU  be  cited  aa  highly  aom- 
Mcndable  likewiae,  thanka  to  the  acienoe  and  aUllty  <rf  the  eminent  men  oonlie«l«d 
with  than,  M  who  have  taken  an  Intereat  in  thdr  formation.  It  ao  ttmtm, 
however,  Akal  the  valne  and  eioellence  of  almcat  every  provincial  mneetim  depend 
tqmn  the  mergv  and  eamcetneaa  of  one,  two,  or  three  individoata,  after  wlioae  death 
ur  retirement  Uiere  invariably  comes  a  period  of  deelina  and  deon. 

In  every  maaanm  of  nataral  history,  and  probably  in  those  devnlod  to  other 
objects,  there  gradnally,  often  rapidly,  aconmnlalea  a  atore  of  dnplicatea  that  If 
diiplayed  in  the  collection  render  it  more  difficolt  to  be  atadied  tluui  if  Ibey  were 
away  nltogether,  occupying  aa  they  do  valnable  apace  and  impeding  the  nnderalaDd- 
ing  of  the  relatiooa  and  aeqaence  of  the  otjeela  cbuaified.  IT,  aa  iaiomelimea  the 
case,  they  are  nqecled  frmn  the  oidlection  and  atuwsd  away  in  boin  or  oeUara, 
they  are  atill  in  the  way,  for  cellarage  and  atowage, — aa  we  know  here,  tmm  the 
want  of  them,  to  onr  detriment, — are  indiapeiuable  fiv  tbe  proper  condncting  of 
the  arrangementa  of  moaenma.  Yet  onl  of  (hcae  dapticatea,  aiore  or  leea  petfleel 
acta  of  apeolinena  might  be  made  np,  of  very  high  ralneforpaipoataof  inatrnctioii. 

'  — " --J  ayatem  of  matnal  interchange  aad  aaslstanoe  woidd  be ' 

It  meana  of  making  moaenma  generally  valaaUe  aida  to  edi 
Maob  money,  when  mMiey  ia  at  the  cammind  of  enratofa  or  committeea,  h  spent 
in  porohaaing  what  might  be  obtained  for  aaking  or  throogh  exchange.  Swno 
objecia  of  greet  Kuentifio  interest,  bat  equally  caOj,  might  be  purehased  by  ono 
eataUiahmeDt  only,  and  made  fully  aa  uaefol,  Inatead  of  being  bonf^bt  in  duplieale 
by  two  or  more  oontignona  inatitalaoiB.    Tlie  larger  inatituticaii  might  aapplj  tha 
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•suJIm  ;  and  o«  of  the  nstknial  Uotm 
irortUea*,  bat  to  provincial  eaUUiabnKul 
with  boilhy  and  greatly  to  the  pablio  beniau. 

It  is  in  tiua  way,  vs.,  by  the  cratribglJoii  of  ■uthentioated  and 
nwcia,  that  the  muieiuiu  lupported  by  the  Stale  can  oicst  tegitimately  aieiat  tbow 
ntabliabed  rrom  Incal  reaoaroea  in  the  proTioccB ;  tbe  wuentifio  acimngemeDta  of 
the  latter  might  also  be  Duiilitated  through  the  aid  of  ^  offioera  attached  to  Gov- 
arnment  iastitDtiona.  Mooff  gniDta  would  do  la  many  caaea,  mora  harm  than 
good,  deatnictive  as  they  are  ufa  spirit  of  aelf-reliaooo,  and  tft  to  iadnce  •  looae- 
Den  of  expeE>diturc  and  habits  of  extravagance. 

At  the  same  time,  every  aliilliog  granted  judicioualy  by  the  State  for  porpoaea 
oFeducalioii  and  Instraction,  for  the  promotion  of  aohoula,  libroriea,  and  moacaina, 
ia  a  feed  that  will  in  the  end  gi^ncrale  a  rich  crop  of  good  citiieiu.  Out  of  aonnd  /  ^d-  ' 
knowledge  apring  oharity,  loyalty,  and  patriotiaiD, — the  luva  otour  neighbora,  the  I  "^ 
tore  of  j  net  authority,  and  the  loieof  our  conntry'a  good.  In  proportion  aa  theau 
Tiitoea  floarish,  the  weedi  cf  idleneea,  viciouaDeaa,  and  crime  periab.  Out  of 
•ound  Imowli'dge  nill  oriae  in  time  civiliiBtion  and  peace.  At  present  it  is  folly 
aod  aelf-oonceit  in  nationa  to  alaim  to  be  civilized,  otbunviae  than  aa  oontraated 
with  aarage  barbarity.  The  admiretioa  of  phyaioal  proweaa,  the  honoring  of  tinael 
and  pomp,  the  glorUication  ol  martia]  renown,  are  far  too  dee)riy  inrooced  yet  in 
the  apirit  of  the  jnoet  cultivated  nationa  to  permit  of  the  n<^e  epithet  '*  civiliied,'* 
being  upended  to  th^r  names.  The  nobility  of  indnstry  in  all  iCa  grades, — fini 
Boal-work,  the  lubur  of  geoina, — then  head-work,  the  labor  irf' talent, — then  hand-i 
work,  the  honeat  labor  of  the  body  striving  in  the  caoao  of  peace, — must  be  hoD- 
ored  by  atate  and  people,  before  either  can  with  trathfulnesa  claim  to  be  olvitiied.  •  _, 
We  are  at  b»it  aa  yet  hut  enlightened  barbarians.  Think  how  all  Europe  and  I  ^ 
halt  Asia  have  stood  for  mootba,*  and  are  even  now  atanding,  on  the  verge  cj  foal  ■ 
and  barbnrow  war;  how  Christian  nitiooa  have  girded  on  their  armor,  and,  with 
mulnal  distrust  and  well-grounded  snipioion,  have  alood  with  hand  on  sword-hilt 
ready  to  guard  or  to  strike ;  think  of  what  ia  worae,  of  the  crime  and  ignaranco 
that  feiter  in  the  by-wsyi  of  Christiaa  oitia,  and  then  boast  of  oiviliiation  if  yon 
can.  The  arta,  the  xuencei,  tsate,  literature,  (kill,  and  induatry  aeem  to  have 
thriven  among  us  in  spite  of  ourselvca,— to  have  come  among  mankind  like  good 
■pirita,  sod  by  main  (bi'ce  to  have  established  tbooiBclreB  on  earth.  Tbcy  struggle 
with  OS  and  conquer  ue  for  our  weliare,  but  are  not  yet  our  rnlen.  Sent  frran 
Heaven,  aided  by  the  few,  oot  by  the  many,  they  have  made  firm  their  footing. 
It  the  moDarcha  and  presidents  of  the  states  vt  the  rorlh  knew  wherein  the  best 
Inlerett  of  Ihemaelvea  and  their  people  lay,  it  is  in  these  inlelteotnal  invaders  Ibi? 
Wontd  coDfide.  Thu  cost  of  armanente  and  the  keep  of  criminals  would  ccaae  tn 
time  unproduotivcly  to  dniin  tbeir  Inssurica,  But  unbitiou  and  strife  are  sturdy 
demona  yd,  and  the  educator,  who  dreama  of  their  enchainment,  and  anticipatca 
the  speedy  approach  of  a  peaceful  millenium,  baa  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  hearts  of  its  govcrnora. 

I  can  oot  help  hoping  that  the  time  will  oomo  when  every  British  town  even 
of  moderate  size  will  be  able  to  boaat  of  posBPesing  public  institntiona  for  llie  edu- 
oalion  and  instroollon  of  its  adulta  as  welt  as  its  youthful  and  ahildiah  population, — 
nbcD  it  shall  have  a  well-or^nlzed  museum,  wherein  oollections  of  natural  bodies 
shall  be  displnyed,  not  with  regard  to  show  or  curinuty,  hut  according  to  lliclr 
illuatrHtJon  of  the  analogies  and  nffinitiea  of  orgaiiued  and  unorganized  objects,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  at  a  glance  learn  something  of  the  lawa  of  nature, — wherein 
the  products  of  the  anrroundliig  district,  animate  and  inanimate,  sball  be  soienliG- 
cally  manhaled  and  ihelr  industrial  applii^ons  carefully  and  suggeetively  illus- 
trated,— wherein  the  memoriala  of  the  neighboring  province  and  the  raoes  that 
have  peopled  it  ahalt  be  reverently  aaaenihled  and  learnedly  yet  popuhirly  ei- 
plained ;  when  each  town  shall  have  a  library  the  pn^rty  of  the  public  and  freely 
open  tn  the  well-conducted  reader  of  every  clam ;  when  its  public  wutka  and 
parka,  {too  many  as  yet  eiialing  only  in  prospeot,]  shall  be  made  instructors  in 
botany  and  agricuttare ;  when  it  shall  have  a  gallery  of  its  own,  poMibly  not 
boasting  of  the  most  famous  pictures  or  statues,  but  nevertheless  showing  good 
axBffl|dea  of  sound  art,  examples  of  the  histoiT  and  purpose  of  design,  and,  above 
all,  the  beat  ^leoimens  to  bo  procnred  of  works  of  genius  by  its  o«n  nutives  who 

■  Tbts  was  wrblen  In  IBTS-l,  an  Iha  ere  oftht  Rwslsn,  Preocb  idI  EDfllsh  Wu. 
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hare  deaerrAdly  rWn  to  Tbidf.  When  that  good  lima  cornM,  tne-Tirarted  crti- 
i  xen*  will  deoonte  their  Btreria  and  aqnara  with  itatan  and  nrnnorialu  oT  the 
wise  and  worthy  men  and  women  who  haTe  sdonied  their  proiinco,  not  merely 
of  kinga,  statesmen,  or  wsirion,  bat  of  philoaophen,  poela,  men  oTMnenre,  phyai- 
ciaiu,  philonlhropiala,  and  great  workmen.  Kow  ofUn  in  trareliiig  throDgh  onr 
twRutirnl  oonntry  do  we  not  feci  aahamed  of  ita  towna  and  eiciee,  when  wn  aefh 
liir  tbeir  onumenla  and  the  rccorda  of  their  true  glolHra  and  find  nonet  How 
ogly  ta  the  comparison  that  forcea  icatlf  npnn  onr  mindi  between  the  cimdact  el 
our  coantrymen  in  this  mpect  and  that  i^  the  ciliiena  of  oonlinnlal  townaT  A 
traveler  need  not  go  (ai  through  (he  elreeta  of  moat  foreign  eitiw  withonl  aeelng 
■(atnea  m  tropbiea  of  honor,  lerving  at  once  ta  decorations  and  as  grateful  reeorda 
of  the  illoatrioas  men  they  bare  prodnced, — reminding  the  old  of  a  gloriona  paat, 
and  inciting  by  example  the  joang  to  add  to  tho  fame  of  their  native  aoil. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture  from  which  the  foregoiog  extracts 
Are  takeD,  the  Englnb  Government  hare  enlarged  and  sjst^mieed  its 
npproprinlions  io  behalf  of  Museums  of  Natural  History,  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions  and  InstructJon.  In  1659-56,  the  expenditures  by 
the  "  Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  under  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  amounted  to  £81,884,  or  idHmt  t4S0,O0O. 
Tho  Third  Report  of  this  Depnrtmeut,*  a  rotume  of  over  300  pages, 
mado  to  and  published  by  Parliament,  in  1856,  gire»  in  detail  the 
operations  for  the  year  1855.  The  following  summaiy  gives,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  results : 

Hie  Mnsenms  and  Libroriea  of  the  Department  oonlinae  to  be  in  an  «Sc«tiTe 
■tntc.',  and  liave  been  vinited  by  above  331,000  |>enoni,  being  an  iucreaae  of  fiHy- 
>i<  per  sent,  above  the  nnmbersoflhe  pre vions  year.  Thiainoreaae  m  ehifflj  doe 
to  the  new  Clrcnlatlng  Mnsenm  of  Ornamental  Art,  wliich  has  been  visilHl  by 
SS,T01  penona  in  tbe  provinora,  Hnd  to  the  aoceen  tthicfa  has  attended  the  new 
urmngemenli  made  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  MnaeDm  of  Natural  Hiv- 
lory  in  Kdinbnrg,  rerulting  in  an  inerease  of  the  viulora  from  the  old  arenige  d* 
H0<>  to  above  100,000. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  in  Doblin  have  been  tiated  by  above  30,000  peraona, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  138,000. 

Tlie  EihibitJona  of  lbs  Dcpnrlment  have  been  attended  by  TS.OOO  persona. 

The  Geological  Sgrveya  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Mining  Record 
Oflioe,  wmtinoe  to  be  carried  on  with  iucreaaed  activity. 

The  Sehoolf  of  Art,  inclnding  the  Training  Sohod  in  London,  have  becB 
attended  by  nearly  13,000  pupils. 

Tbe  number  of  children  taught  drawing  in  public  Echools,  through  the  agency 
iif  the  maalcn  of  Art  Sehnola,  amonnis  to  1  S,988 ;  but  although  thia  in  an  increase 
nf  eighty  per  cent,  above  the  return  for  Inat  year,  it  is  not  suBioienI  to  meet  the 
publie  wants,  and  new  mcaeuroa  are  being  devised  to  give  increased  devehipmeni 
to  elementary  art  instruction. 

Initmelion  in  art  hoa  been  given  to  S,18I  leachcra  of  publio  schoots,  and  the 
results  of  their  einminaltons  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  preceding  year*. 

The  Sohoola  of  Seieoce,  which  have  thta  year  increased  conaiderably  iu  nnmber, 
Ihe  Working  Men's  Ixicturea  in  London,  and  provincial  lactam  in  Ireland,  have 
been  attended  by  10,000  penons. 

Means  of  illDstrating  the  courses  of  iniilriictioD  by  (he  diSbaion  of  examplaa  have 
been  taken  advantage  cJby  19S  schoola,  at  a  coat  to  the  achoola  of  21,510. 
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XV.   EDUCATIONAL  MSCELLAKT  AND  INTELUQENCB. 

GERMANY. 

[aoamHiomii  bt  db.  HBUum  irooiia,  duudhi.] 


li^iiDucn  FiOBiiL,  AHD  TBI  KiNDSKoiKTiH.  Froebcl,  vho  died  IB 
IS59,  WW  a  PeataleziMTi,  and  tbiuider  of  the  I[inderg>rlea,  (children'*  garden.] 
Some  genllemen  at  Dubenstein,  a  WBteritij;  place  near  SiaenBJili,  called  him  "  the 
idd  Ibol ;"  bat  Dieaterweg,  on  hrariog  the  name,  caid  that  Soaratee  was  inch  ■ 
fool,  and  Peatakmi  abo.  Froebel  Mmndered  the  InaiUrbiaahr-anttalten,  (acliaid* 
for  beeping  and  oaring  for  abandoaed  ehildren,)  aa  iaoiffidMit,  beeaoae  merelj 
negatiTe :  he  viBhed  not  ea\f  la  kMp,  bat  to  develop  them,  without  checking  Ih* 
growth  of  the  body,  or  separating  the  child  Croat  iU  mother, — as  he  woold  haTS 
the  ohildren  in  the  garden  but  two  or  threo  houra  daily.  Children  are  ix>m  irith 
the  derire  of  aclJDg.  This  was  the  first  prlDcipIc :  hence,  his  garden  was  to  ba 
free,  and  planted  with  trees  and  ■hrnbs,  (o  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
gante  life  of  natarc,  and  thenwelves  lo  plant  and  work.  Thus  he  would  change 
the  inatinot  of  activity  into  a  desire  of  occnpation.  The  child  nill  play;  henca 
the  right  kindergaTita  ia  a  play  ground  or  play  achool,  though  Froebcl  avoids  tha 
name  school.  The  kiadergarinrrin,  (the  nnrae  or  female  gardener,)  plays  will) 
the  children.  Froebel's  chief  object  bos  been  to  invent  plaje  for  (ho  purpow. 
Bis  educational  career  coniTneDccd  November  13th,  1816,  in  Greiaheim,  a  littla 
village  near  Stadt-Ilm,  in  Thnringia ;  but  in  1817,  when  bis  PeatoloniaD  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (Froebel  had  been  several  yeara  learning  and  tcBnhing  In 
Peatslozii'a  sehool,  at  Yverdun,]  the  xchocl  was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  vilbge 
of  Ktilhau,  near  RudaUtadt,  which  may  be  considered  as  his  chief  starling- 
{daoe,  and  is  Mill,  nnder  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  Froebel,  a  seminary  of  feinsla 
teachE'n.  Langenlhsl,  another  Pestnloxzisn,  asaocisted  himself  with  them,  and 
they  oommenoed  building  a  house.  The  number  of  papFIa  row  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Then  the  dsuglitcr  ot  war-connselor  Ilufiinnn  or  Berlin,  Srota  enthwioam  iiir 
Froebel's  edaoatioDnl  ides*,  became  his  wifb.  She  had  a  oonaiderable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  acceaion  of  Froebel's  elder  brother,  increased  the  liinda 
and  welfiwe  of  the  ■ohool.  In  1331  he  win  invited  by  the  compoacr,  Schnyder 
von  WartenBee,  to  erect  a  BimiUr  garden  on  his  eslate,  near  the  lake  of  Sampaofa, 
In  the  canton  Lnzam.  It  was  done.  Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
year,  from  Keilhan  to  Siritieriand.  In  18S4the  government  of  Bern  incited  him 
toarrrango  a  training  conrae  fur  teachers  in  linrgdorf.  In  1835  he  became  prin- 
oipnl  of  (he  orphan  aiylnm  in  Burgdorf,  but  in  1636  ha  and  hia  wife  wished  to 
retnm  to  Germany.  There  he  was  actire  in  Berlin,  Keilhau,  Bbinkenbarg, 
Dresden,  Liebenstein  in  Thuriogia,  Hamburg,  (1849.)  and  Maricnlhat,  near  Lieb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  1652,  smong  (he  yonng  ladiea,  wbon 
he  ttained  as  nuraea  tat  the  Jttndsrgorren,  and  the  Uule  ohildren  who  attended 
Ilia  school    In  Angnst  T(h,  1351,  lo  the  surprise  vi  all,  the  iindtrgarten  were 
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•oddsnl;  prolubitcd  hj  the  Prtariaa  goTMnment,  (and  afterward  in  fiamnj,) 
"  bM«nM  they  (brmed  a  pan  of  Froebcl'i  looialiatia  ^atem,  and  tn^iMd  tbe  AH- 
dren  (0  atbelam."  ThitwaaaD  error;  CliarleaF^oebel,F^iediMli'i  nephew, tm 
the  aooialiit,  and  lh«  kindtrgatitn  had  no  oonneotiDa  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  edncatitnaliata  wa*  oalled  by  Dieaterweg,  at  liabenateis,  wbeo 
the  following  raadntknis  were  adopted : 

t.  Fra«bel  iotenda  a  Dnirmal  deTelopment  of  the  talenia  giTen  1^  God  to 
the  ehild. 

2.    For  ihia  pnrpoee  he  intendi, 

a.  To  cultivale  the  body  by  a  eerie*  of  gymnaatio  eiercdaea. 

b.  To  onlltiale  the  aenaea,  particularly  the  more  i^ritnal ;  the  tvoK  tor  hna 
and  oolor  by  inatroctim,  and  tbe  rbylhmiMl  and  niiwioal  aeiue  by  aonga  and 
■nelodjea. 

0.  To  Gulcivata  the  dealred  want  of  Bctioa,  na  well  aa  tbe  mental  Euinhiea  in 
genera],  by  a  sena  of  eiemiaeB  fhniisheil  by  playa  of  hi*  own  inventian. 

d.  To  Btimnlate  the  moral  and  religioDe  aense  by  addreeaei  and  narratiTea, 
■ad  espeeiBlly  by  the  child 'a  oommonion  with  the  eduoatitig  tiiine. 

e.  To  exlingnieh  the  ohildren's  bad  habib,  and  to  aoonitom  Ibem  to  child- 
like Tirtnea  by  beeping  them  by  IhemaelTcs  in  eooial  oirolee  and  merry  playa. 

Sooa  aRer  thii  the  garden  at  Marientbal  was  riaited  by  an  offiasr  of  the  Praa' 
aian  goTemment,  acbool-coanieloF  Bonnann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  ita  tradency 
rather  aati-reTotatioDiry  than  olherwioe,  and  bectawcd  Bpon  it  much  prwae.  In 
the  fifth  general  aaaembly  of  German  teachera,  in  Salznngen,  May  16-19,  18S3, 
the  following  molntiona  were  adopted  by  a  mnjoiity  :  that  Brocbcra  edncalkmal 
method  is  in  trae  aoeordanoe  with  natnre,  aa  developing  and  promoting  indqiend- 
ent  action  ;  and  that  hia  tindfrgarlen  a  an  excellent  preparation  fbr  the  com- 
mon ecbool.  The  Volkifrtund  of  Heaae,  howerer,  aaya  that  it  fnrthen  reroln- 
tion,  and  that  everj'  one  who  agreea  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  ia  himaelf  reTotu- 

lliere  are  in  German;  a  great  many  tltm-Hnder-itieahTiBiiUUen,  (inatita- 
tioiiafor]ieepinglittIechi1drc'a,)e.  g,  inBavuHB,  in  lS52,ie3,wHb  6,T96  obQ- 
dren,  (9,740  gratia,)  and  an  inoome  of  SI  ,TT3  Borina.  In  Berlin  there  are  33,  tbe 
Rrat  of  which  wa*  fonnded  in  1S30  I^  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whoaeparenta  are  in  daytime  abaent  Ihim  home,  nndcr  a  good  inapection,  to 
aoonitom  them  tn  order,  olennlineia  and  morality,  and  to  &t  them  for  attendnnceat 
aehool.  Then  oharity  achoola  are  provided,  aa  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  "  Krippea,"  {criche;)  fonnded  in  lS44  by  M.  Marbtait  in  Park,  the 
•nlhorof"  Le>et-ichtt,eumoytnde  dimiiturrlamiiireenaugiKtatajit  lapopnla- 
Ifon,"  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  ftvnea  ftum  the  French  Aoademy. 
FiDing  s  gap  between  the  lyiDg-in-inatitntiona  and  the  ImidtTgarttn,  they 
were  rapidly  adopted  by  gorcmmonta  and  cittM,  fbr  children  fnm  a  fortnight  to 
twoyearaold;  and  in  1853  Pari*  had  already  18.  The  first  !n  London  daKa 
from  March,  1850;  hi  Vienna,  from  1&49,  (in  1853  there  were  8;)  b  Belgjmn, 
fl«m  1646  ;  in  Dresden,  from  1851,  etc.  Farther  information  ia  given  in  the 
Bmllttia  dti  cricket,  pnbiiahed  monthly  in  Parti.  On  the  edneetion  of  litde 
ehildren,  Mr.  Fuelling,  at  the  head  of  a  Inndergartin  in  Darmatadt  on  Froebel'i 
prinrii^ea  bat  in  a  aomevhat  dif&rent  way,  pnbliabea  at  Darmstadt  a  tnoDthly 
pa|>er  oalled  "  Home  and  the  Inhnt  School."  lyie  Snnday  and  weekly  papera 
i  foimMly  hy  EVoebel  in  Uehenatdn,  might  be  atSl  read  with  •dranl*|p. 
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It  mnM  be  ofaserfeJ,  that  the  UndergarUn  m  tt>r  the  mort  part  sot  oharity  nor 
imblja  achodi,  m  are  the  other  Inctitutiona  mentuHied ;  and  thti  may  in  part  ao- 
MMmt  far  this  tmM  increBae  oompsred  with  that  of  other  aohotdi.  Tet  no  OBe 
mn  doabt,  that  EVoebd'a  vork  hat  not  boon  kat ;  it  hai  inflDOMad  cdDcation 
goenlly  and  tbal  uF  labDt  sahoob  in  parlionlar,  to  ■  great  extent 

GiiHui  View*  oh  Fiku.i  Tuobino  in  Aaiiict.— Dr.  Togel  nukea  llu 
following  remarka  on  Ibis  nibject,  in  the  Leipziger  Zeitung,  July  16, 18i>7. 

"  AlDDO^  the  many  inter«ating  ooniRiuiiioBtiaiw  TroTD  the  UniteJ  Btstel,  trhiob 
we  owe  partly  to  tbe  IdndDea  of  priTtOe  ffieail*,  and  parti;  to  the  liberality  of 
the  SmithsoniBQ  Isatitalioo,  through  the  kind  mediatjon  of  the  Americso  (xmml 
at  Leipaio,  in  a  atatement  in  the  3Ttb  Beport  on  the  Public  Buhoola  of  the  Ci^ 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  Thii  bringa  to  our  notioe  a  very  important  IWt,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  oar  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  Ihia 
gawtte,  because  it  tbrowa  a  warning  light  oa  (he  fntuTS  of  OUT  own  aohotda, 
and  eepccially  of  city  and  ooontry  teacbarL 

We  premiBO  the  general  atalcment,  that  among  our  trasaallantio  cotuim  In 
Kortb  Amerioa,  a  moat  praiaeworlhy  cSbrt  haa  been  mada  daring  a  aeriea  of 
yean,  to  found  and  extend  a  well-organiied  national  aohool  lyiiem.  Men  wdl 
qnallGed  far  the  leak,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wanta  of  their  ooontry,  aa  rich 
in  material  rpsourcea, — Aleisnder  Dallai  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  abore  aU,  at 
a  later  period,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Conneoticul,  ao  wiaely  and  per- 
•everingly  acUre  in  laboring  to  raiae  the  standard  of  American  achoob,  and  whoae 
American  Journal  of  Education,  elegant  in  form  and  rich  In  matter,  we  propcao 
shortly  todiaouaa — have  traveled  ia  Europe  with  the  sipreaa  purpose  of  observiDg 
•sd  knowing  for  themselTee,  the  school  syatema  of  the  different  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  reaulla  of  their  obseriHtioDB  to  the  beneGt  of  their  country,  by  (he 
Improvement  of  existing  achoola  and  iyaComa,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  Thia  oonlalns  all  neccasaiy 
information  reapecting  organiiatioD,  nambcr  of  leachen  and  scholars,  gradatkm 
of  achoola  in  different  diatrida,  anpervinon  by  district  anthoritiai,  aalariea,  other 
eipenaea,  school  interiors,  (with  cab  of  acveral  new  ones,)  &o.,  &c.,  all  as  dear 
and  definite  in  names  and  nnmbers,  as  >a  to  be  eipeoted  from  sach  a  praotlaal 

Tbe  number  of  children  from  aii  tc  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  54,813  ;  of  which 
S8,I52  were  boya,  and  S6,661  girls.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  S4  diitricts. 
Among  these  uhools  are ;  a  high  achool  with  601  pnpila  and  IS  teachers  j  a  nor- 
mal school  for  femiles,  with  196  pupils  nnd  S  male  and  6  female  teachers ;  and  • 
■chool  of  praiJticc,  with  244  popila,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grainmar,  and  uncloawfied  schools,  all  belong  to  (he  categmy 
wluch  we  coll  Eicmentaiy  Schools,  People's  Sohoala,(Foli«*clK{ni,)  and  Bnrgher 
Schools.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
E.  g.,  in  one  seooudary  aobool  (here  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  boya.  Generally, 
however,  the  pn^nrtions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  (he  whole  number  </  pufub  b 
lo  no  school  gres(er  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  SOO.  Bchoob  grown 
like  an  STalanche  to  SOOO  pnpib  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

But  in  respect  to  the  tenchera  we  find  the  Important  and  altogether  abnormal 
foot,  to  which  this  communication  ia  intended  to  call  allentlon.  The  whole  body 
of  tenohers  in  the  common  achocb  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  normal  sohocA 
and  school  of  practice,  amonnb  in  all  to  935  persons,  a  number  relatirely  not  very 
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itrga;   bat  Imv  and  wondar: — Amgng  tkt  935,  tiurt  an  onJy 

AD  the  Nrt  are  womni.  Hew  I  Ilcsr  I  A  dty  of  mora  than  400,000  iahob- 
tlwM),  the  aecond  of  the  United  Stalei  in  importanoe,  cammiti  llio  edncBliuo  ot 
ill  mile  and  female  youth,  DDti!  the  14lh  and  15th  year  of  age,  almoet  exdiMively 
to  female  haods  t  IddiM  teach  not  onlj'  langaagea,  history  and  K^ographj,  bat 
alan  rhetoriu,  geometry  and  algebra,  natural  philoaoph;  and  ehemiitry ;  are  at  tho 
head  of  Urge  bi^'  Boboola,  and  gqide  bodka  of  teaohera.  And  the  ceawiD  fbr 
tfab  ia  to  be  fiwod,  not  at  all  in  a  difitoent  pedagogiral  lyrteni,  as  might  be  sup- 
poaed,  hot  rather, — aa  a  glance  at  the  teaohera'  aalariex  Bhowa— (olely  or  prioct- 
pally,  beetvmt  man'*  oapadt;  ralnea  itwlf  at  a  price  higher  than  the  ecboiJ  and 
fiTi»>wi»l  offieera  wiah  to  pay.  A  well  trained  and  able  man  wit]  not  acll  binieelf 
■t  a  price  bale*  ibat  demanded  by  hii  ■etf-coaKiDuanoa,  and  b;  hii  modest  and 
rcamuble  claims  to  a  anfficient  !if ing ;  i.  e.,  be  will  not  devote  himself  «ith  all 
ha  haa.  Is,  knows,  and  is  able  to  do,  to  the  lescber'a  profcssicai,  if  more  is  oficred 
from  another,  perhaps  li«e  agreeable,  aide  j  he  vill  not  be  Tsloed  at  leas  by  the 
sohool  than  by  tliecoonting  hoiwe,  the  ntilroad,  or  the&rmer.  Hence  we  see,  la 
the  list  of  leacbera,  do  man  at  less  than  600  dollars,  (SOD  thalen,)  Income.  He 
ironid  eensider  aneh  a  one  below  the  diguiQr  of  the  place  to  whioh  he  Bfaoald  be 
tailed,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  aa  foolish,  or  eomething  like  it.  And  who 
can  blame  him  fur  it,  bow  bigh-aoever  Ihe  "  ideals  "  of  life  are  to  be  Talned  7 

Bat  what  may  we  ia  Gennany,  onr  school  boards,  parishea,  the  slAte— which 
Blast  have  as  mnch  interest  in  possessing  a  body  of  able  teachera  aa  in  poaaeaalng 
an  able  army — what  may  they  all  learn  lh>m  the  Ihct  api^en  of  T  To  endeavor, 
b]F  every  means,  and  in  good  aeason,  that  the  German  Common  School  may  not 
liill  into  a  like  situation,  which  would  endanger  ita  inmost  life.  For,  highly  aa  we 
esteem  the  work  of  women  in  general,  and  particolarly  in  the  field  of  education, 
wa  refuse  decidedly,  to  permit  them  so  abundant  a  share  in  the  proper  school 
work  and  teacher's  office,  aa  that  granted — aa  it  appeata,  by  neccsuty — In  Phila- 
delphia. The  boy  who  has  passed  bis  eighth  year,  eapeeially,  needs  a  severer 
diacipliDe;  MriHiger  fix>d  lor  his  mind,  than  womelt  Mx  affind  him.  Singts 
exceptions  make  no  rale ;  whereforo  we  dare  to  entertain  some  modest  doubts  of 
lbs  "enperior  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  high  state  of  discipline," 
whioh  the  report,  (p.  15,)  asserts  oT  the  poblic  schoolB  of  Philadelphia.  We  want 
mn  in  our  German  aefaool,  and  men  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  sure 
to  Uie  neerled  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  decided  and  penevering  in  their  to- 
deaior  for  higher  objects,  warm  and  (iiiihfal  in  their  love  of  children,  men  of  dear 
nund,  of  noble  and  pioua  heart;  religions  withont  hypocrisy,  or  fesr  of  man, ' 
genaine  and  true  sons  of  their  country,  whoso  wellbre  and  honor  is  their  own. 
To  gain  and  to  keep  such  men  Ibr  the  school,  stale  and  parish,  must  not  be 
niggard ;  else  the  best  will  leave  it,  and  only  the  weak  will  remain  ;  the  women, 
and  the  woman-like,  whoindeed  will  do  far  leas  than  women  who  strive  with  en- 
thanasm  after  the  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  L«t  us  then  no  tongai-  hesitate, 
when  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  neoemtiea  of  life,  have  nndergcHie  such 
importeot  changes,  to  re-adjust  and  increase  the  lalariea  of  leaaheia,in  order  to 
aaoape  the  danger  which  threateus  that  they  will  sink  into  poverty  and  distress, 
and  that  thus  the  inner  life  of  the  sohoots,  and  with  it  that  of  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  future  ages,  will  be  neoessarily  destroyed.  Thna  we  conclude,  with  the  warn- 
ing call  of  the  Roman  state  hi  time  tit  inngar :  VufeMt  Mnaulet,  »  ^d  dtUri- 
mmti  retfuUiea  capiat .'" 
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■  [RkMiIIKI. — We  ilull  eudeSTor  clKwhen  to  gke  a  full  dkouaoii  of  the  wfaola 
■ubject  involvod  in  the  abore  final  paragraph!.  Here  wa  can  cmly  iodieue 
an  Biiswur.  To  our  AinetioaD  readeta,  (be  Qnt,  if  not  Iha  only  mmtioB,  at 
hearing  bdoIi  viewa  from  one  of  the  wiaeat  and  moal  ikillful  teaebcn  of  Gvrmtaj, 
will  be  anmixed  aataniBbiaent.  The;  would  no  mors  think  of  argoment,  author- 
ity, or  Blatistics,  in  contraveraioD  of  them,  Ihaa  they  would  to  proTe  that  men  are 
But  the  ODly  appropriate  unnea  fi>r  jonng  children. 

.  The  whol«  later  career  of  ComiDon  School  Education  iu  Ameriea,  b  a  vart 
accumalation  of  &c(a,  in  direct  appoBitkiQ  ti>  Dr.  Vogel'i  doctrine;  and — to 
tar  as  argument  baa  bean  had,  or  opinion  stated,  upon  a  poiut  of  late  in  &ot  alinaal 
nnircnaliy  aseaniGd  ai  decided — (he  t oioe  of  oar  educators  and  laborers  in  tba 
field  of  insCruetion  proper,  has  beea  a  unit,  and  distinct,  in  iavDr  of  exteoaiTe 
nnplof  [Dent  of  female  teachers,  wilb  the  couperstiou,  at  lessi,  iu  highct  schocda 
of  men. 

TliB  reply  to  what  wo  deem  tlie  errors  apoken  of,  in  order  to  bo  complete, 
would  require  stalemeDtB  of  those  tralla  of  cbUdrcn  and  uomen  which  adapt  (hem 
tu  become  rcspccliTcly  pupils  and  teaohcra  ;  a  oomparisua  of  llie  male  and  femala 
mind,  and  the  deducliCD  (hence  uT  (heir  reBpeeliie  departments  in  instmction; 
and  a  alstement  of  lacts  from  American  Commnu  School  hiatory,  in  proof  of  tha 
■Ocaess  which  has  attended  tha  practice  of  cmploylDg  female  k'scheis.  To  tbl* 
should  also  be  added,  a  curulderation  of  such  dlScrences  between  the  social  posi- 
tion and  training  of  women,  and  social  conditions  generally,  in  Europe  and  In 
America,  as  may  have  asaiatcd  in  canaing  the  difference  in  eatimatiog  their  Tain* 
M  teacbera. 

The  result  of  such  a  dlacusnon  would  by  no  means  necessarily  show  that  an 
American  ajitcm  would  be  best  Ibr  Germany,  or  even  that  any  modificatimi  of  tho 
German  system  could  adrantageonaly  be  adopted  from  ua.  It  might  not  determUM 
tha  right  or  wrong  of  tlw  prinriple  involvod,  in  ita  actual  present  apptieatiooa  | 
bnt  we  believe  that  it  would  be  an  nnanswerable  demonstration  of  the  trnth  rf 
the  broad  ]«iucip1e  so  singularly  and  sooceasfuliy  exemplified  in  American 
eohoots  snd  Amsriean  men  and  wocnen,  that  wdrwi  ore  divitiely  ordained  liacll- 
trt  for  ehildTtn. — t.] 

BAXONT. 

ScflooL  or  AouooLTtrta  and  Foatant  at  TaakAan. — Tbis  «]faaol  oonloina 
about  ISO  students,  (here  being  at  present  no  English  ot  Amenaana.  It  is  Dndar 
the  immedioto  charge  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  while  the  PdyteehDio,  Indostiial 
Mtd  Mining  Schools  belong  to  the  home  department.  Each  of  the  two  seotioiM 
of  tlie  achool  has  a  plincipal,  bnl  the  principal  of  the  department  of  Ibratry  is  Dow 
at  the  head  of  the  scboul. 

Tile  Btudeat%«re  of  two  classes;  those  preparing  for  an  office  relating  lo  tba 
fbreets  in  Saxony,  and  "  externa."  The  former,  lor  admisNon,  must  bring  a  ccr- 
tlEcatefroma  real  schotd  in  Drodcu.Leipug,  Annaberg,  or  some  other  of  aiutiUr 
standing,  aod  •  certificate  from  a  forest  officer,  of  practical  labor  for  at  least  a  year. 
Others  deiiring  (o  pass  throogb  the  full  courw,  sod  (o  reoei<r<  tha  ■eademioa]  cer- 
tiGcUe,  most  proie  the  same  edneatioQ  or  pan  an  onuninolion  in  it,  bat  need  not 
present  tha  second  certifioato.  Those  desiring  to  attend  only  a  partial  ooorae  are 
admitted  aa  "  externa."  These,  «■  iudecd  all,  must  show  that  they  are  more  tban 
ssventeeo,  or  if  not,  diat  tlisir  ntteDdanee  is  permitted  by  the  parent  or  guardian, 
al;d  (hat  they  are  competent  to  naderataDd  the  leolorcs.  KegBlar  slldeilta  pay 
fifty  tbaiers  a  year,  exicrna  aetcnty-Gce  thah-rs. 
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1%e  fbll  oonne  buts  two  jMO,  tains  oommendiig  b  week  «n«r  Eailar,  ^ 
Oetober  15th.  VHaticnw  are  tboiil  ■  week  at  Hm  three  great  feMhrala,  and  ftvn) 
AugnM  ISth  lo  Ootober  15th.  Doring  the  l>tt«r,  howtrrer,  are  raqairod  praotliat 
MHubuaand  acad«inio  ti«*eli.  llieooaneof  leotareaaiidexcndMBiihinnlbe- 
iDalioa,  (dnwiog  and  irchitaetnn,)  uatonl  pMkMpfay,  natnnl  bntoiy,  geopumy, 
leehnolagy,  knowledge  rf  nil,  polltloal  coonony,  (dunnutry,  bnttrj,  agnenltBre, 
Tetariniry  tnedidae,  hontiiig,  and  lawi  on  agricnltare  and  Ibreata.  Bitenu  reeeire 
wacademio^  oertif(CBte,bat  msyreera<reaipeoia](iiief(irapartioiilar(tDdy,&an 
a  proTsMor,  and  Bgned  bj  the  jaiuoipal. 

iNDDmiu  ScaooL  at  CBaiinrn.— In  I85T  wh  ognneded  with  this  inititii- 
tioa  »  higher  weaving  lebooL  Vp  to  Jannaiy,  1 858,  the  lectnrea  oa  the  mechaa- 
ioa  of  wesTing  bad  proceeded  aa  ftr  ai  to  the  mccbaoicsl  loom ;  thon  on  the 
making  and  nae  of  the  loom  to  Jacqnsrd'a  weaving;  and  with  thma  le<rtares  wo* 
aonneel«d  fiaiti  to  aereral  apinning  and  wearing  eatabliibmentB,  praetieal  exeroiMa 
hi  weoitDg  and  drawing.  Saoh  a*  gradoale  with  a  good  oertificale  ma;  coimt 
eaok  fttt'a  attcndanoe  a>  two  jean'  apprenticfabip.  In  September,  1 867,  wan 
joiDod  to  this  school  a  wesTer'a''Bohod  lor  aoatinuing«(ltiQatioD,"(Fi>rtitIdBiif«- 
Khtdt,)  which  opened  with  twenty  pnjnb. 

AnKiBaaa  School  or  FaiNOK  Makimo. — A  Potanttatitrteiiilt,  i.  e.,  fringe 
making  aebool,  wat  opened  Janoary  3d,  IS38.  Apprcntioea  lo  thia  tiade  are 
oUiged  to  attend. 

Laci  Maeujo  ScuoDLi. — The  bargonutler  of  Ldpzig,  a  abort  time  ainoe,  in 
the  Chamben,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  government  the  KUppttteialtM, 
or  Bohoola  Hx  Inoo  making. 

ScBooi.  ArFBorauTHun. — In  Janoary,  1858,  gofernmnit  demanded,  and  the 
aeoMid  chamber  granted,  50,000  tbalen  for  apecial  indnaBial  achoala,  and  ■cbo<^ 
fbroantinaingednaatioD.b^ganjncreMe  of  10,000  IhaletBi  also  30,000  tbalen 
to  complete  the  normal  school  bnttding  at  Annabarg ;  G,SOO  tbalcrs  la  enlargo 
the  nwDial  schaal  at  Plauen ;  and  3,500  thalera  for  the  new  edi&oa  at  Nobsd. 

Festival  in  HoHoa  oa  Da.  J.  C.  C.  Vooil.— (tVom  the  Dreaden  Joomsl, 
Oslober  9lh,  1857.) — A  pnblioCBatiTaljOaoacaaioDofthe  twen^-fifth  aaniremry 
of  Dr.  Vogel's  official  life  aa  principal  of  the  general  bnncher  and  r«a]  school  oT 
Leipsig,  was  celebrated  at  that  dty,  October  Tth,  1857.  A  serenade  was  given 
hbn,  the  night  bsfbre,  by  the  Riadel  Otmmgvertin,  and  a  Dbaral  with  accompaoi- 
tncDla,  and  a  festal  hymn,  wHtlen  for  the  oocmIdii  by  Ricbard  MiUIer,  were  snng 
at  hia  boon  eariy  Id  the  morning.  The  oeremonies  oT  the  nnnaJnn  were  opened 
1^  the  private  presentatioD  to  Dr.  Vogel  of  the  honorary  cifizeDahip  of  Leipaio,  by 
BUrgermeisler  Koch,  and  of  a  three-branohed  liker  oandlntlck,  by  the  (eMbem 
nf  the  three  schoob  nnder  his  direction,  es  a  symbol  of  the  nnitj4lf  the  scboolB. 
The  pnblio  ceremonies  tben  anceeedcd,  in  the  boil  of  the  bnrgher  scbnoi.  Dr. 
Heater,  one  of  the  teachers,  pronooneed  the  festival  oration  ;  a  choral  was  mng; 
Uerr  rnn  Bargsdorff,  director  of  the  drcte,  brmally  presented  to  Dr.  Vo^  t)M 
ooDgratDlationa  c^  the  Conalstorial  Board  and  of  the  Mlniatiy  of  Bdaeotion.  and 
the  knight's  cr«  of  the  Order  of  Albert  from  the  King;  BDrgermueter  Koch 
offeTsd  the  aongntnlationi  of  the  town  eonncil ;  and  Pastor  Dr.  AblfeM  dplivered 
a  oordiat  address  from  tbe  pnlfHt  After  nniic,  Dr,  Vage]  exprencd  hia  thanks, 
gave  a  short  review  of  his  Iwonty-Sve  years'  labras,  and  closed  with  hi*  gnod 
wishes  for  hia  fbUow-laborers  and  tar  tho  eaose  of  cdtMBtion.    The  corrmonies 
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«M(M«d  wHk  na^,  tftor  wluok  oongnttdatioM  w«re  oBbMJ  to  Dr.  Voget  b; 
NpnmitatiTa  of  the  miitod  aolioola  of  the  oHjr,  of  the  Beotor  of  the  Univnrity, 
of  diepBdiigDglMilBodetyof  Dresdeo,  (with  in  bononry  fploaia,)  and  of  odier 
aaUiorithB  and  mdividnak,  among  llitm  Dr.  Barnard  rf  N<^th  Annric*.  In  ibe 
■ftcriKNia  then  wai  a  ftstiTe  cntertainmait,  at  trhloh  were  prcaent  manj  emhiait 
oAMob  and  mecibwa  of  the  imivenity. 

Tucbim'  Motdu.  Bamrrr  AMomAttaiiM. — nteae  ohaiitable  anodatJona  for 
widowi  and  or[Jian>of  teadten,  for  tmeriti  taaofaera,  fto.,  ore  very  praqxroiH; 
nd  Dieaterweg  reoommendi  th«ni  u  eumplea  foe  hia  ftienda  b  Prova. 

TaicsBM'  Waois. — At  the  (q)ening  of  the  Cbambera  a  ehort  time  ahiDe,  gm- 
Munent  ininidaeud  a  bill  for  inereiwiDg  alariea  of  teachen. 
WURTEMBERG. 

Gmr^TTn  Waann  imd  His  Aukitb^hu!.!. — An  account  of  the  work  achoul, 
larbtitKhaie,)  of  Oiutaeia  Wtmtr,  in  BenUingai,  Wonemberg,  b  to  be  fbnnd 
In  Weber's  Uloatnited  News,  (IS4T.)  Werner  ii  an  itinerant  mbmoDary  for 
edncation ;  and  must  remmd  every  one  of  the  MetbodistB,  eapedal};  ai  his  bbora 
an  confined  to  the  pocrer  elaeaea.  Indaad  MM  might  take  him  tot  a  disoJple  <^ 
Metbodiiin,  if  he  fbnnded  bis  edneational  work  tm  a  dc^matical  religion,  wbicb, 
howeier,  is  not  the  ease :  for  though  alwajra  nutintaining  that "  Christ  is  King," 
he  aOaws  the  oreed  no  scotaiiaa  awaj  in  hia  oolony, — a  elronmaUnoe  that  has  not 
finled  to  draw  upon  his  Bcbool  the  cemnte  of  the  orthodox  party.  Qa  eflbrte,  like 
tboae  of  Methodiam,  have  been  deservedly  BocoeeBTul,  and  his  sohool,  founded  ten 
yean  Igo,  is  now  so  flourishing,  that  beudes  the  300  boys  in  the  mother  sohool, 
there  are  400  boys  in  four  other  schools,  kept  by  his  papils,  bat  snperintended  by 
Umself.  AH  those  boys  are  collected  by  Werner  In  Us  ttafels,  and  the  pooreat, 
moat  pegleoted  end  abandoned  children  find  there  a  home,  a  good  education,  and 
sofBcuent  Instmotion  in  the  comnion  school  branches,  and  are  trained  to  labor  In 
the  eitenriie  manabotures  of  the  iastitatioD.  When  "  confirmed  "  and  leaving 
•chool,  they  are  not  thrown  npon  the  world  as  tbo  boys  from  the  schools  of 
reA^e,  but  remain  from  fonr  to  six  years  to  work  on  the  large  form,  in  a  paper 
mm,  aad  varioiN  worlutiopa,  where  they  are  Instmoted  after  their  conllnnation. 
neee  bnikUngs  form  one  part  of  the  establishnient;  tbeothsraDd  older  part  eon- 
taining  the  school  rooms,  several  work  rooms,  and  the  store  bonae, — in  which  fine 
woolen  anil  silk  nianiiGwtures,  after  the  moat  tasteful  pottsms,  are  to  be  aeen,  and 
so  mneh  sought  for,  that  nil  the  orders  can  not  be  ezeonled.  All  inmatts  woric 
of  eonrse  gratollonsly  and  fur  the  iasUtation,  in  whioh  they  are  clothed,  fod  and 
ednealed.  Werner,  being  asked  by  a  visitor,  what  he  would  do  by  and  by  with 
the  great  number  of  young  men,  answered  that  be  was  not  at  a  Ion  to  employ 
them  as  workmen,  inspectors,  stewards,  or  as  nssistsnta  and  (banders  of  new 
•cbooli.  The  same  visitor  was  preaent,  when  Wemer  addrtasad  a  meeting  of 
neigfabors  and  strangers  in  his  bam,  in  a  large  room  on  the  seoond  Boar.  Tbo 
addreM  was  lively  and  adapted  totbenndentandingof  the  majority  of  his  hearers. 
Wemer  ia,  and  is  oaHad,  the  "lather"  of  all,  and  governs  the  whole  by  the  won- 
derfsl  power  of  disintereited  lovo. 

Smilar  aoboola,  intended  m  a  remedy  fur  ponperiim  and  its  evils,  have  often 
bean  tried  but  have  generally  foiled.  A  good  one,  too,  thongfa  on  a  mooh  smaller 
ioale,  eiiali  in  Alfdd,  and  has  been  recently  brought  bdiire  the  public  by  the  In- 
qMOtor  (^  Sc«ninAries,  Dr.  Micheln^n ,  in  s  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "  What  part 
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}iii  the  wIuMil  in  Ibe  itrvggla  i^ust  prapcntm  T  u)d  luwcred  bj  k  nporl  oa 
tlia  Z«Ar-»iiil  Jri(ittcii>le  in  Albld  bf  Miobcben,"  UildoOicini,  1854.    Wbo- 
rrer  wiahn  to  get  an  iaiiglit  into  a  work  ichool,  (with  which  a  tebod  pfoper  a 
oonneoted^  will  find  ttiii  jbort  report  rcrj  UMfuL 
PRUSSIA. 

SoHoau  or  lif DtwrtT  tun  Ait, — The  idi  uhoola  of  thb  claM  in  Prnaiii  con- 
tain at  pnaent  2,337  itodents,  Tii,,  BpHui  1,374,  Bredan  133,  Donbio  190, 
Srhit  63,  Koenigiberg  213,  Magdebarg  234. 

Othhjuia. — la  the  114  PniMian  gymnana,  Mmtaining  35,905  ttndenta,  S,I09 
ontsred  for  the  graduating  eiaminatioo,  {aUturitatcn-pr^mtig,)  of  whom  1 ,1159 
receired  Iha  «erti(ioale  of  iDaUrit]',  which  ia  neccaarjtbr  admaaion  to  one  of  tbo 
lD>nr  lacattiei  of  Ibe  nniveniiiea. 

NoBMAL  ScBooiA — A  DOTma]  ■obool  for  Catbolio  teaohen  ii  to  be  cataUiibad 
Ib  the  old  femalu  eonvent  at  Brannaberg. 

Two  more  normal  ■ohooli  are  to  be  eatabllBhed  in  PraBiia  :  one  at  Oranieabarg 
neat  Fot«dam,  and  one  at  Driraen,  near  Frankfort,  on  Ibe  Oder. 

SciacrTT  OF  TitcHEiB, — The  want  <il  teachera  becomei  mors  general,  even 
in  bigh  aohool*.  In  the  eattem  part  r^  PruBOia,  fifteen  placea  are  racant  in 
gjpmnaaiii,  for  want  of  snitoble  candidatn. 

TowH  LiiRARiia— The  town  tibraria  in  Berlin  contain  19,000  Tolnma;  and 
tAej  were  ■omelime  ajnee  being  iMed  by  3,190  persona,  of  whom  1,588  wen 
tndea-peaple. 

DitaTiawN. — The  pnpili  of  thit  Teteran  educator  celebrated  Maj  5lh,  1BS7, 
twentf-liTe  yean  since  he  became  principal  of  the  Berlin  Q^  NonDal  S«ho«),  bf 
a  featirat,  and  a  gifl  for  the  PntiiloinHD  fbandatlon  at  Patikow,  near  Berlia. 

PxvTALOiziAM  FooKDATioH  AT  Paneow,  fbr  widows  and  orphans  irf'  leat^LrriL 
Inooiiie  in   1856,  3,0B6  thalera;  expenditures,  3,133  ihalcia.    Only  43  thalara 
were  sonlributod  of  the  entire  anm,  by  teachers  without  Berlin. 
AUSTRIA. 
..VoRMALScHooLa^ — Two  Cslbolio  NonDs] SohoiJa  are  to  belbimded;  ana  at 
Agma  in  Croatia,  aad  ooa  at  Diakovaa  in  Solaronia. 

ViWNA  PaoTiiTANT  BcROOL — Tbe  principal  Protestant  school  at  Tlenna.  eoa- 
t^aed  in  1650,473  boys  and  114  girls,  Lulherana ;  83  boys  and  32  girls,  Ra- 
fbrmsd ;  and  9  Jewish  children.  The  oontribntions  to  the  Prototant  Sohool 
Fnnd  reached  S,ST9  florinB,  bewdei  280  florins  for  the  pennon  ftand, 

Uffkk  AtimiA.— a  norinBl  Bchool  wm  cBlublisbed  at  Linx,  (the  capital  of  the 
province,!  Ibar  years  agn,  under  the  direction  of  the  secular  clergy.  There  nro 
netcrtheltH  ninety  tenehcrs'  ■iluations  empty,  "This  shows,"  says  the  Ssion 
Sb^wil  Gazette,  "  tb»t  it  Lb  not  sufficient  tu  establah  normal  schoola,  if  the  condi- 
tidn  of  the  (enchors  is  not  ameliurated," 

Gtukabia.— A  tniaiituriii]  decree  limits  clsisea  in  gymnasia  to  the  number  of 
Gftyi  A  parallel  class  must  be  formed  if  there  be  an  orcrplus,  bat  tbe  more  M- 
piU«  must  not  be  ■rleetod  into  nthcr  division, 

SWTKERLAND 

PoUTicAi.  iHrLtteNce  tu  TDK  ScHoota. — In  I^Vibttrg  the  ahnunanlanistB  hue 
«om*  into  power,  sikI  M.  Charles,  Superinlendcnt  of  Schools,  has  abolisheil  ifaa 
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kigfaw  icboDli  fbr  girli,  whleh  Qm  Vbaivla  lud  edabliihed,  nytng  Aat  oitiwna 
n*]'  Mud  their  dttnghter*  to  lb«  diieu  to  ba  ednoslad.  Tbe  cutonal  ichool  »  now 
■nder  eooledaitiaat  JDrisdlction,  and  all  "  liberal "  teaohen  are  Iwmg  their  plaeea. 
Hie  re*«ne  frooem  m  taking  plsoe  in  ths  Aargao.  Here,  Snperitileiident  Keller  ia 
ohaoging  all  the  Boniierie*  into  female  aohoola.    (l£w'a  MonattithTift.) 

Ta*CMM'  SaLAtm, — The  pariahea  of  Zarioh  are  liTaling  eaob  other  in  ralaing 
the  aalaTia  of  thsir  teaohcn.  Seroral  bava  giian  u  much  aa  1,000  fraoaa. 
HOLLAND. 
School  Law. — The  new  law  of  inatrnotLon  oontain*  aeTeDtj-threa  artiolea.  A 
Rx4k>o  from  the  "  eiolnaiTca  "  to  eatabliah  aeparate  adioola  &r  those  kepi  awa;  f^MM 
tha  oomoua  aohoola  b;  rellgiona  aernplaa  «aa  lent  Another,  that  the  State 
llwiild  pay  (he  whole  aalarle*  of  tocbera,  waa  lost,  fctf  Snaocial  reaootu.  Hw 
■aboota  an  to  ba  tmder  the  iupadiim  of  the  goreniinetil,  proriiielal  boardi,  and 
iMHiiiiiini(a,  [poriahea.}  The  latter  mmt  eataUiah  and  anpport  the  aohoola  ;  bnl  Sf 
they  prove  their  ImolreDo;,  tbe  atale  paya  half  the  expcDae.  A  certificate  tt 
capability  ia  required  rroni  the  teaeber.  Tbja  law  haa  paaaed  tbe  aeoond  ehambw, 
•nd  i*  •Ipeoled  to  paM  tbe  firat  (v  apper. 

BELGIUM. 
I^EMALK  IdDtmniiiL  ScaooLs,  for  tbe  ioatmotian  at  fprla  in  lace  mokiog,  apln- 
lung,  SrO;  are  iaomsing  rapidly.  Ia  Eaat  Flaadera  aloae  there  were  acme  titva 
iliMe  about  4D0,  with  1T,1SI  pufrili,  beaidea  aa  maoy  more  who  worked  at  home. 
Of  tbia  nomber,  338  are  for  tecs  making  eielimrcly.  Tbe  rate  of  earning  ia 
about  3  33  of  akreutzcra  day.  Belgium  haa  at>outT4l)  aach  aoboola,  with  near^ 
4,500  pnpilt,  noatiy  ^la.    (Low'a  MonaUiciriji.) 

'Sui^ALTUnuaa,— The  legialature  baa  appiopriatod  30,000  thal^ra  to  i^ 
crgaoiie  tbe  nonnal  aebool. 

Ht-wtata. — Tbe  School  BimrA  baa  raqneated  the  aenate  to  eatabUab  a  DornMl 
•oliool  from  tbe  atala  fond. 

SwEDiN  has  about  400,000  ebildren  ol  aebool  age,  and  eipenda  for  aoboola  a 
iqUliwi  rii  ddlara  ycoriy.    It  ia  hoped  that  tbia  amonnt  will  aoon  be  incnaaed  ta 
three  or  finir  millioaa,  which  will  gits  from  eight  to  Ian  rix  dollara  to  each  child. 
SjRDmiii.— There  are  in  Sardinia  OS  teobnical  achoola,  with   1,540  popil*. 
Hie  amount  paid  Ibr  the  teaehar'a  ■Uariea  ia  155,000  fiauMayaar. 
Atnttn. — The  king  baa  laid  the  foiindatiaii  of  a  nantical  aehoel. 
ComrAtrrtiMrLi. — A  German  <Pmaaian)  aehool  waa  fbnnalty  opened  bare  Jna* 
lit,  ISST.     Mr.  Dreyer  of  Labeek  b  the  toschcF. 

Alqiiu. — Tliere  were  in  tht>  prorinoe  in  1848,  US  einnenlary  aeltoela  fbr 
Buropeana,  atteeiled  by  3,858  boya,  and  4,250  girla.  There  ara  now  178  uiboola 
fof  boya,  119  for  girla,  and  67  primary  aoboola,  with  a  total  attendanco  (^  10,673 
beya,  and  8,986  ^da. 

[We  hare  received  fhim  Dr. '^mmer  other  valuable  oommtmieatkoiai  "Ok 
the  ayatani  of  public  inatroeUoo  in  Saxony  j"    "  Otrmiti  Fedagogioal  Joanda 
and  Dteratnre;"  "Ufe  itf  Dinler;"    tU  tl   which  wQl  appear   in  auUequtM 
aambera  of  thia  Joitmal.] 
No.  12.— IVet  IT,  No.  S.}— 51. 
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ITALY. 
ir«  an  indebted  to  Prot  BotU,  of  the  CniTenltj  of  New  Tott,  hr 
i^edmen  nomben  oT  the  fUlowIng 

BBVOUTOBUi  ntBMnULB. 

L'  EpDuwiBB ;  Oionule  par  1'  Ednca^OM  dtlla  eloT«ntt  d'  ambo  1  mad 


b.  HoMTMMB  BaoLtKnoo,  No,  1  a  S.  Torino,  18S7.  (Thi  ScHousnc 
1I0KITM.    No.laiidl.    Tnriii,  1867.) 

witb  the  olgiect  oT  aiding  the  progreM  of  e^ioatiaa  in  Sardinia,  b7  gathering. 
In  a  centr^  point,  all  the  nrttclu  and  Rm^tore  which  retei  to  achools,  and 
Miell  them  at  a  low  rate  (br  the  beneflt  of  lehoola  and  teachen.  Thia  ooid- 
■MIT  piopaaea,  alio,  to  pnbUah  the  best  ednntloiial  woAa,  aitber  arirind 
Italian,  or  traiulstloiu  trmn  forrign  langoagei,  to  eDoouaca  ednoaaiMal 
writers,  to  aid  the  neceedtiei  of  teaohen,  to  oonTene  Uiem  In  pabllo  ueet- 
Ingi,  to  Snd  whoola  tor  them,  eto.  Thli  oompan7  waa  fb&nded  iaat  jear.  En 
Tvtn,  by  Prof.  Colonbetti,  and  It  bain  the  naina  of  Agoria  ftnlnlHi  Migm- 
ttk.  It  liaa  a  «a^tal  of  two  hundred  thonaand  franca,  divided  Into  four  hno- 
djod  tiiateaof  five  hundred  franca  each,  beailng  the  Intcreat  of  dz  percent, 
with  an  additional  dividend. 

Llsnnnau ;  Gioroate  d'  latniilone,  pobUcato  dal  ProC  I«dhl  Torino, 
1U7.  (Tbi  ItcnmrTOB ;  Joarnal  of  Iru^nclion,  pnblidied  aemi-noDtU;,  bf 
Praf.  Luixa.    Ttuia,  1SS7.) 

Ii.  OioviiN  ;  Gionude  d'  Edacailoae,  per  i  glaranettl  d'  ambo  I  ichL 
Tfirtao,  1857.  (Tui  Thcbsdit  ;  A  weeklj  paper  of  Education  tor  children 
■/both  the  Beicfl.    Turin,  1S5T.) 

L'EDCOiTtoi  LoNBiXDO ;  Glomale  dell'  InBtitato  del  macstil  di  Lob- 
bardla.  Milano,  ]SST.  (Tbb  Loniw  Bnotuna ;  the  Joomal  of  the  bm»- 
tnlion  of  tlM  teachen  of  Umbudf.    Kilan,lSST.} 

.  Thia  U  a  weekly  paper,  pnbllihed  br  the  aaaodaUon  of  the  teaobeia 
eetabUdied  in  Lembardr,  for  their  mutiuJ  aid.  Thle  iniUtatlon  was  created 
in  Milan,  In  lidj,  1867,  and  to  It  ml?  belong  all  the  private  teachen  who 
ptg-  an  annual  oonbtibation  of  about  twenty  fraoe*.  By  p<^^  at  onaa  tba 
HUB  of  three  hundred  and  tweo^  francs,  a  teacher  may  become  a  fellow  af 


tMr  proAirion,  are  entitled  to  an  annnl^,  to  be  given  br  the  aModatlon. 
Waannnltr  wleaaoeordittg  to  tbelengtnof  Hme  of  theleUowibip,aoflMt 
it  IncieaM  In  piopoiUon  to  the  age  of  we  asoclate  and  of  liii  oonneetfoo 
irith  the  amdation.    Tbe  fellows,  howerer,  who  reached  the  age  of  rizljr 

CI,  and  hare  belonged  to  the  iiuititntloa  for  three  ;ean,  are  entitled  to 
aanolty  wlthont  any  other  condition.  The  pnUlo  teachos,  who  reoeiw 
mlisj  from  the  goveriuiKait  or  frun  the  nmnldpality,  may  belong  to  the  In- 
■tltaUon.  but  tbey  are  not  entitled  to  the  antiuU;,  oolete  that  which  thn 
receive  from  tbe  gorernment  Is  len  than  that  of  tbe  asradation.  But  in  thb 
ease  th^  reoMre  only  tbe  dUfereooe.  The  annuity  to  wUcb  tiM  asKidatea 
are  entitled  vaaie*  frwn  one  tnuo  to  three  frasea  a  day. 


lohra.    (Ths  Ramw  oi>  Qnauu,  «r  TKnoou.  unt  Bul  Sckooul    By 
Sr.  Bol2a  and  Prot  Pied.  Nombei  S.    September  and  October,  ISBT.  Ifilan.) 
It  bi  pobHAed  In  4x  Domban  *  jwr,  «v<t7  two  montbk 
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Vmn  -ra  Bit.  Mk.  S«w*u.'b  Scmmh.  At  Raduhhi. 
LeUerfiva  gt.  Am.  BMap  Sniih  of  fenfttoty. 

Ealouua,  Oct.  Stb,  lUI. 

My  Dkab  Sir  : — Yon  know  nil  about  tbe  ajatem  of  lugging  at  most  of  th» 
indent  and  great  acboota  which  supply  to  the  Univandtiea  their  best  prepared 
aonaol  recruits,  BUch  aa  Eto^  Rugby,  and  Wiachcvter :  and  ;au  am,  of  couia^ 
(Unher  awara  of  Che  great  diveraty  of  opioion  upon  tbe  subject ;  (pinions  beld 
on  each  ^de  with  the  greatest  poanbla  passion  and  pertinadtj,  and  yet  dertat- 
bg  so  widely,  that  whilst  their  conaervatire  frimida  claiio  ibr  them  tbe  merit  of 
impaitiDg  all  the  hardihood  and  chivalry  which  nndeniAbly  still  digtingnish  'kn 
otherwbe  Inxurions  aristocracy ;  their  progressive  onlagonista  denounce  thorn 
M  the  last  remaimi^  glrongbolda,  in  emancipated  England,  of  the  roughness 
and  barbuism  of  those  flwce  old  feadal  times,  when  thumbecrcwB,  fire  and  G^ 
goto  were  deemed  the  beat  teste  of  truth. 

Here  Is  no  teOiBg  bow  long  these  points  woiald  bare  been  warmly  contested, 
■a  theories  without  the  alighteit  effort  bnng  made  to  eSM  a  iclbmi,  had  oot 
otter  erila,  of  a  much  more  seriouaiuttarecrept  into  the  administration  of  these 
^orioQS  old  Institutions^  alarming  and  arousing  tba  strongest  religions  oonvtl^ 
tiona,  whidi  have  stirred  the  bosoma  of  the  most  gifted  and  earnest  men  of  the 
Ghoicb  of  England,  since  the  Beetoration.  Of  the  fruits  ofthi^  wo  have  a  not- 
aUe  instance,  in  the  eameatneas  and  sncceea  with  which  Dr.  Arnold  applied 
himself  to  the  experiment  of  infu^g  a  robust  and  manly  reli^ous  sentiment 
hto  the  school  at  Rogby.  Some  there  were,  however,  wh(\  not  content  with 
tbe  Idnd  of  religious  influence  infused,  or  the  meaanre  of  it  paa»1)le,  under  so 
niwy  diaadTanlageo,  coDceived  the  idea  of  a  model  school,  oquol  in  sdiolanhip 
btany  of  the  ancient  foondatione,  and  not  deetitat«s  l>7  >oy  mrana,  of  the  ad- 
vantagM  dorlred  lh>m  the  athletic  exerciaes  of  boating,  and  criclcet,  should  yet 
Acore  to  each  pupH,  not  merely  tbe  food  and  the  shelter,  but  also  the  delicacy 
and  the  reOnement  of  the  camfortahle  paternal  home ;  acd  abore  all,  a  degree 
of  retigiotiB  culture,  not  wboUy  diaproportioaed  to  the  worth  of  tjie  iEnmorlal 

tt  waa  an  experiment  sa  delicate  as  it  was  difficult  It  required  an  almost 
IiiooncieiTable  atnoont  of  religious  eamestneea,  and  of  moral  heroism,  Ch'  a  son 
of  Oxford  to  select  a  spot  for  his  purpose  BO  near  as  Radleigh,  lo  that  glorioun 
old  seat  of  classical  learning;  and  fbr  a  bishop  of  Oxibrd  to  spread  over  it  tha 
shelter  of  tbe  name  of  his  illustrious  fiitlicr,  and  (be  prodigious  inSuenco  of  ha 
great  talent^  and  of  his  high  office. 

It  was  on  the  occa^oa  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  annoal  Confirmation  of  sereral  of 
the  boys  of  this  echool,  and  in  Uie  company  of  this  distinguished  Prolatf^  and 
of  one  of  his  Archdeacona,  that  I  visited  Kndleigh,  on  the  8th  of  June  lasL 

Aa  we  approached  the  boose,  Uiere  wbb  a  long  sweep  in  the  smooth  rssil, 
Ibraogfa  the  polished  and  booutifbl  lawn,  on  eadi  side  of  which  tha  boys  of  tbe 
school,  aboot  one  hundred  and  Dfty  in  number,  and  of  about  the  usual  laaort- 
ment  as  to  tixo,  were  arranged  to  bid  us  welcome;  and  wild  and  loud  were  lb* 
eheera,  and  wonderAiUy  vigorous  the  waving  and  tos^g  of  bats,  io  hanfv  of 
their  Bi^op.  At  tbe  doer  of  the  vast,  but  yet  plain  and  substantial  FUm 
Honse  wbid)  badboec  conveitedlnto  tbeosesof  tbosdiool,  we  met  tJi«  Ward- - 
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en  and  Kmnder,  the  Ber.  Ur.  Sewall,  and  Mveral  derical  inbordinatee  and  fel- 
low Isboren  in  their  clerical  ooBtomc^  prepared  in  a  few  moment^  to  aooompa- 
nj  ua  to  tbe  dupeL  Tbote  few  momentg,  employed  reljretliiiig  ouraelTea,  and 
in  robing,  were  aulBcient  to  bring  under  our  trje  moiij  of  the  appliaaoea  of  tli« 
eslabliahment  tor  health,  comfort,  and  a  sober  reQaemenC  of  life,  TC17  perfect 
and  beautifiil,  ; ot,  in  the  eyet  of  a  back-woods  Ameiican,  a  little  too  near,  pec- 
haps,  to  the  conflnea  of  an  eipensire  loxury. 

The  oorered  walk  from  Hall  to  Cbapel,  in  a  modern  waj,  doing  the  duty  of 
ancient  clolatcrgi  waa  long  enough  liir  the  procession,  which  consisted  of  Uit 
bOTs  in  the  simple  white  soipUoM  of  choristers,  the  officers  of  the  school,  lbl< 
lowed  by  the  Bishop  in  his  robet^  and  a  lew  clerical  visitors.  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  so  naiqae  or  in  such  perfect  tast«  and  kccpmg,  as  that  diapcL  It  ia 
but  a  temporary  bnilding,  extemporized,  for  a  lew  years,  unUl  his  reoourcea shall 
pCRDit  him  to  erect  aotnclhmg  more  durable.  But  I  should  greatly  bar  that 
eren  the  almost  perfect  and  lanltlegs  taste  of  the  Rev.  Warden  may  fiiil  to  con- 
atmct  in  enduring  stone,  any  thing  so  quaint  and  picturesque  and  perfect  of  ita 
kind,  BE  this  temporary  modem  auUque.  Tbo  lancet  windows  are  high  aboTs 
the  floor,  and  between  them  fhim  the  hands  of  worshipping  angels,  which  Ibtm 
the  Dorbels  of  the  arches  of  the  open  timber  rool^  simple  aiul  charming  baskets 
of  Sowers  were  suspended,  welcoming  their  guests,  and  marking,  as  ia  custonui' 
r;  in  England,  the  recent  Icetival  of  Pcntocost,  as  we,  in  America,  do  tliat  of 
the  Nativity,  with  evergreeDa. 

The  chancel  waa  somewhat  elerated  and  without  a  railing ;  and  beneath  its 
bcautiM  stained  glass  triplet  window,  there  was  the  most  remarkable  old  wood 
scriptural  earring  m  the  small,  from  one  of  the  old  churches  npon  the  conti- 
nent, any  wbere  to  be  found  in  its  ancient  niches  and  so  ercij  wberc^  the  an-, 
tlque  and  the  new  stood  in  the  strangest  proximity  to  each  other;  the  children 
and  the  roses  of  to-di^,  by  the  «de  of  imported  HpecimeDS  of  Art,  whose  de- 
signers and  artiflcera  have  long  wnce  been  forgotten ;  fit  exponents  of  which 
this  establishment  would  perpetuate  the  ancient  lore,  and  the  more  ancient  wor- 
ship, inwrongbt  into  the  unfolding  texture  of  young  minds. 

Tbe  organ  was  good  and  the  music  uncommon];  fine,  which  it  might  not  have 
been  so  important  to  mention,  had  not  tbo  service,  instead  of  Homing  Prayer,  - 
oopsisted  of  a  dioral  Litany,  which  reached  the  measure  of  the  most  exact  fit- 
ness and  the  most  wonderfiil  solemnity,  in  consequeuce  of  the  almost  ebsdata 
peribcUou  of  tbe  responses  by  the  whole  school,  trained  like  a  choir.  Tbe  Bish- 
op had  received  from  his  predecoaeofs  in  the  see  of  Oxford  the  practice  of  ooo;  . 
(erring  orders  upon  each  candidate  separately,  each  kneeling  before  him,  whilst 
seated  in  his  episcopal  chair,  and  withont  the  intervention  of  a  chancel  rail ;  a 
p^ctice  which,  whilst  it  imparts  somewhat  of  additiooal  digni^  to  bis  official 
dutracter,  setyes  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  individual  interest  of  eacb 
candidate  where  Hie  number  is  considerable,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  transactiotL 
Hiis  practice  was  extended  to  this  couflrmatiau  occasion ;  and  each  boy  was  !ed 
forward  by  the  Warden  himself  deccntiy  attired  ui  bis  little  surplice,  and  reat^ 
iag  his  head  almost  upon  the  knee  of  the  Bishop,  received  the  imposition  of 
hands;  and  each  time  as  tbs  prayer  was  fervenUy  breathed  over  one  after  an- 
other, a  lotid  dioral  Amen  hob*  fiDm  all  his  yotug  companions  and  filled  the 
BouseoTQodl 

During  the  confirmation  service  the  Blshop'a  chaplain  stood  by  his  stde^  hold- , 
log  an  daborate  and  bewtifli]  crosier  of  the  olden  time,  which  hepassed  tothe 
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Biihop  at  the  momeDtirbaii  haniaedhiiri^t  lundCo  pranouDce  the  OoklbeD- 
•dictioB  upon  all  tbe  conflimed. 

Bnterfug  fiillf  into  the  splHt  of  tbe  oceaeion,  the  good  Bieliop,  ea  if  Bdilraa*- 
tng  a  circle  of  bia  own  cMdnn,  flrat  ptnuted  out  to  tliem  the  natnro  and  golem- 
nit;  of  the  vowB  they  trera  about  to  take  upon  thenuelvea ;  nod  then,  aAcr  a 
portion  of  thewrrice  liad  been  prononnced,  and  juBt  before  the  Bolemti  question 
wai  propounded  to  tbem,  the  <mswer  to  which  contained  the  tow  itself  be 
begged  them  to  pauses  and  onoe  more  to  reflect  upon  what  they  were  ahout  to 
do ;  and  again  the  third  time,  after  the  piomlae  waa  made,  endeavored,  in  the 
most  ((demn  and  heert-Bearching  manner,  to  Impreas  upon  tliem  the  dutf  of  a 
Ml  of  prajer;  and  of  daily,  practical  devoUoa  to  tlie  aerrioe  of  dieir  Creates 
and  Bedeemer,  iu  the  days  of  their  yonth. 

From  tlie  ch^>el,  In  the  gams  order  of  prooesjioo,  wo  all  proceeded  to  tbe 
echool  room,  also  a  temporary  biuldiog,  fitted  up,  out  of  the  old  bam,  belonging 
to  the  laim  honao,  showing  its  naked  niters,  a  little  gothiciaed,  and  yet  airr 
and  roomy,  to  a  degree  quite  impracticable,  lor  winter  purpoeea,  inonrfiu'colder 
MHintiy.  Here,  after  a  ahort  narratiTe  report  to  tlie  Bighi^  on  Clie  part  of  thf 
Wanteo,  iDdoding,  in  tbe  most  shnple  and  manly  way  poemble,  a  commendai- 
tiou  of  the  boys,  Ibr  their  mental  and  classical  pn^^ees,  not  lees,  It  was  thought, 
than  that  of  boya  of  the  aame  age,  from  tbe  greal^  old  achoola ;  and,  olao,  Ibr 
their  truthfbln<>ea  and  liigh  sense  of  honor  and  of  principle ;  and  their  profl- 
deix;  in  all  athletio  and  manly  ezercisea. 

There  was  a  I^tin  aalutatory  addressed  to  the  Bishop  by  one  of  the  older 
boya ;  to  whidi,  in  good'  old  Saxon  English,  the  Bishop  replied,  in  hia  most 
happy  and  effective  maDner.  There  waa  a  manlioen,  naturalaes^  and  pathoa 
OMuiected  with  tbe  whole  scene,  rarely  wilneesed  any  where,  on  similar  occft- 

From  the  achool  room,  after  a  few  momMitB  of  recega,  Itir  the  purpose  of  im- 
robiog  end  of  refreahment^  tbe  aummona  waa  given  for  repaiting  to  tbe  dinitiK 
hall.  The  table  Gimiture,  around  the  magnates^  at  leas^  would  not  have  been 
unwor^y  of  the  graat  dona  at  Oxford  itself;  and  the  antique  aurroundtng^  of 
chminey  piecesi  old  carved  comices,  tables,  and  aidebaardsj  and  even  of  grand 
old  portrait^  filled  one  with  aglonishment  at  the  ease  with  which,  in  Sngland, 
«Ten  tbe  modem  may  be  made  to  aasmne  the  hue  of  age. 

So  deeply  waa  I  interested  and  so  prolbundly  affeeted  by  all  that  I  had  aecB 
on  this  occamon,  that  I  repeated  my  visit,  a  few  days  after,  with  a  dear  compan- 
fam  whose  aympatbiea,  I  knew,  would  be  even  mote  in  unLson  than  my  own, 
with  aU  that  had  excited  my  admiration.  We  were  present  at  the  ordinary 
eneuinK  prayer  in  tbe  chapel,  and  shared  with  tite  boya  their  customary  ero- 
ning  meaL  Evening  prayer  waa  introduced,  and  waa  complete  in  its  choral 
forma ;  and  in  all  tboM  itodied  tokens  of  defercnoa  and  reqwct  ibr  age  and 
ofBce,  which  enter  so  deeply  into  the  genius  and  a[^t  of  all  tbe  training  of  the 
young  in  ^gland ;  and  which  stands  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  irrev- 
erence and  insubordination  of  the  young  people  of  Americai 

On  Uiis  occamon  we  bad  more  ample  opportunity  to  examine  and  admire  the 
antique  bureaux,  wardrobe^  tablea  deain  and  cliaira,  whidi  all  Europe  had 
been  constrained  to  ^ve  up,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  our  Enaatiable  virtuoao ;  to 
convene  with  hia  gifted  and  accomplished  sister,  (not  the  authoresa,  at  thiatime 
she  waa  in  aomeotber  part  of  England;)  and  to  bear  tbem  expatJate  upon  their 
bvc^la  ideas  with  regard  to  the  Irainii^  of  the  young.     Ideu  do  not  so  prop- 
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•Aj  b«k»ig-to  aim,  Vt»  nMnUm  fat^xm  oTnj  Mt«r;  bat  m  tliat  ia  imr  pndr 
weU  exhaoBtod,  pertupa  I  i^gfat  u  well  pan  oa,  at  onoe,  to  tbe  Aacnanen  oT 
MMM  of  ttwM  Idaaa,  and  (b«  ofatraskin  of  som«  of  mj  own  ooauDento. 

Ab  nearij  as  t  ooold  Jadge,  Ifr.  Scwall  hu  airirod  at  a  rerj  hq>pf  ioIiida*i 
«f  bii  DMin  pmblein,  Tigor  and  mauliBCSi,  devoid  of  ttmgbneea,  on  the  ptaj'- 
rraoada,  in  lolBcient  barmooj  with  gendemanlj  bearing,  and  tnw  CDttnre  and 
reflnsment  oT  mannet^  in  all  other  placet.  In  dmnA  American  achoolB  and  col- 
lege^  there  abaaa  to  me  to  be  an  almoHt  eqnal  wvnt  ofbotb  oTtheaa  high  qiml- 
ilfee;  tbereisanegJectafathletlcKaDieaaiqwoAiAingbiit tooneari7alaxBriDaa 
(AmiDxj;  and  yet  a  still  gnster  neglect  Ot  the  common  nnstesteB  oT  life,  Str 
raon  dffligreeable  than  the  boisteroai  mirth  of  tbe  jday^gnmnd.  ^le  combin«p 
tim  of  manlj  Tigor,  on  tbe  one  hand,  with  BcropalooB  deanliueBs  ofpenon,  and 
tfne  genUeMM  and  Tefioement  of  mamMm,  on  the  otiieT,  it  a  pc^  oj  attaia- 
BMnl  in  a  bajB"  school  u  dlfflcnlt  ai  it  is  deeinible.  ■< 

Tbe  qneation  of  (Suistian  cnltare  and  religfoni  training,  is  fkr  more  complex 
•nd  dlfflcolt  Ai  ftr  M I  was  witnen  of  tbe  proccM  aod  tbe  appaicnt  ruwib 
at  Radli^h,  I  might  haTe  more  to  8*7  than  could  be  embraced  in  many  letlen 
KettiiB.  nemera  analTsia  might  nm  somewhat  in  tbifl  wi^ :  The  inflneuM 
of  Viitualiam,  meaanred  bj  ila  amount  and  its  fteqneni^ ;  and  the  eCToct  of  TWT 
cnneetitrated  edwMtioiua  Chrirtianltf,  when  oonipw«d  with  that  of  the  btenee 
md  the  vnoptionaL 

Of  tbe  GnnuT,  to  mj  taste,  I  mnst  oonfeaa  there  was  ralhw  too  moch ;  oer- 
iMinlj  too  niKh  fbr  Amcffic^  But  with  tbe  calmer  and  more  sedate  tempera- 
«8M  of  ^  English,  and  with  tbelr  taates  and  baUts,  I  should  be  slow  to  »t 
flrtn  that  there  was  too  mncfa  tar  them.  And  anj  where  it  mnst  exert  a  pow- 
«rfU  Inflnwico  In  tbe  ri^t  direction,  qoieting  tbe  nervotmew  of  tbe  Tonlliflil 
temperament,  and  making  a  deceot  extetnal  rarsrence  Ibr  aacred  things,  liabHv- 
aL  Overmuch  of  this  would  endanger  a  reactioa.  Tbe  tieada  of  and  catab- 
'Ksbments  oan  Jtt^  better  than  we,  whether  andi  reaction  is  common.  Upon 
the  other  qneetuHi  I  win  not  venhffe  to  entw.  Of  hundreds  of  young  men  M 
'RUDefgh,  carefUly  bained  Ibr  oonttrmation,  bow  man;  more  finally  make  di^ 
-WMck  of  their  profeeslon,  than  of  a  tike  number  in  onr  American  ooUeges,  pow- 
•tfiilly  wrought  npon  In  repeated  rarlTBla.  I  will  not  even  pretend  to  coiyee- 
tnre.  The  application  of  one  teet  woold  seem  to  be  decidedly  &vor^le  to  the 
KngliA  imuXtce — ttore  proftedonal  men  in  England  are  dectdedlj  reUgioua^ 
tha^i  in  America;  and  their  piety  is  of  a  decidedly  mora  hardy  and  piMiical  ^l)e. 
Tor  my  own  port,  leoaldeanMttly  wish  that  there  were  in  all  our  sdiooli  and  col- 
legea,  in  both  countries,  a  better  and  larger  admixture  ot  both  elements.  In 
each  country,  one  is  greatly  in  excess ;  and  Ibr  that  reason,  a  person  like  mj-- 
a^  educated  under  Ibe  undue  influanoe  of  the  one,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
•a  an  impor^l  Judge  of  ttieralae  of  the  other;  though  lam  free^omftea 
that  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  evils  onder  which  we 
labor  in  the  West  sod  Sootb-weet,  for  lack  of  more  of  tbe  ritual  and  edncatke- 
al  elemHit.  Perhaps  I  should  the  leas  deplore  it,  if  there  were  niore  of  Hie  di- 
rect, personal  aod  eduGstiotul,  whkih,  at  timee  hare  reached  the  hearts  of  yonng 
men  In  our  Eartan  obllegea.  The  elfeat  of  tbe  absence  of  both.  Is  dejdonble 
in  Uw  extreme. 

The  readw,  from  the  general  tone  of  admiration  pemdiog  this  nanativo,  may, 
periiaps,  too  readily  infer  that  I  eotlrdy  approved  of  every  thing  I  saw.  I  do 
not  wiab  to  be  understood  as  altt^pether  cenmriDg  some  things  which  did  net 
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tUktmeaatknntAj;  firUHrsMon  tliitIfaeliB;MirtDb«ftf«7pMrJu^g*, 
indBed,  of  whM  is  altogether  niltsbh  uid  d«HTible,  fcr  Just  mob  an  effor^  tar 
Just  BUch  a  elau  or  society,  in  just  luch  •  oonntiT  u  En^aod,  ia  preciselj  (hi* 
age  of  tbe  world.  Bat  I  am  Te^  free  to  repeat  what  I  heard  ftom  levaal  of 
tho  warmeot  friends  c^  this  enterprise^  tha^  perti«ps  tbe  energetic  Warden,  vaa 
»  Uttle  too  much  of  a  Tirtooaa,  and  had  Esiried  mora  natteis  of  laata  to  a  talh- 
•r  ^toM,  and  mry  ooaUy  exlnaie. 

I  liked  Uie  nrptices  and  the  cbvrch  responses ;  and  was  partioularly  stroak 
with  grace  at  meal^  in  Latin,  with  a  oommon,  deep-toned,  choral  reeponaai 
b«t  I  certainly  tbou^I  that  Ibe  ooMermi^t  hare  been  diqNnaed  wiUi;  aad 
Brar^doaibtiriMtbar  Bolongaaerric^  mDming  andevoning,  iuohapel,  as  tits 
r^iular  church  service,  can  be  for  tbe  good  of  editing.  I  would  vostlj  pitfSft 
•  sarrloe  of  flfte^  or  twenly  minutes,  cboi^  and  raaponae^  with  bnef  Fs^tef, 
and  otM  portion  of  the  wind  ef  God,  to  asy  longer  serrioea. 

I  bare  onfy  to  add,  that,  like  most  [viTate  eoCerprisee  of  lis  kind,  GadMgh 
ba*  bad  great  pecuniary  dilflcalties  to  craiteod  witli.  Its  prqjector  ventni^d 
matii  in  it,  and  Indued  aereral  of  his  ftwndsto  Join  wilh  him;  thinking  tp  d»- 
voire  Oie  lid>0Tiiig  oar  upon  otiiHa.  Bn%  with  extreme  reluctano^  he  waa  ran- 
strained  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  to  identify  himself  with  11,  as  hia  life  ol^ecL 
It  oov  bas  its  fidl  aumber,  and  should  it  eontluue  to  have  for  a  fbw  yeais  leos- 
er,  and  to  deeervo  the  measure  of  approbation  from  lis  distiogulahed  pattSM 
irtiich  it  now  ei^oys,  it  must  be  prownmced  a  complete  sacceas. 

Bj  two  of  the  remarks  of  the  B«v.  Warden,  I  w«s  piofbuadly  impKaaed  tint, 
to  tbe  success  of  suob  an  anterpnae,  it  is  aet  mkh^  (b«t  all  the  offieeis  slxnild 
tw  Chriatiani, — they  nost  also  be  Christian  gentleneD.  In  other  words,  apt 
th^  prlcictplea  only  will  be  severetf  tried,  but  tbetr  nerves  Mid  their  equiD»- 
mityl  Ttvey  most  not  00^  be  rea^  tdwtqv  to  do  ligh^  bat  to  ezercise  bo4Ui4- 
IcH  kiadneas  and  infinite  tbrttearaiicQ  I 

And  10,  again  he  added:  weare  cidled  i^on  conUnoally  to  &11  back  upcsi 
trst  principles ;  we  most  bo  ready  to  faul  and  suDer,  fiot  lot  wealth,  nor  iff  I 

fane ;  dot  to  perfect  a  pniject,  or  realiw  an  Mea)  or  to  owiy  a  point  |  but.Qie 
aoe,  animating  motive  muat  be^  or  we  diall  utteriy  bll,  lov»  (br  (Suist,  nri 
lere  lor  the  p««cioua  souls  of  young  people,  for  whom  Qidst  died.  t 

■  B.  B.  SmtH,  I 

aUiop  tff  £«nJac%,- 

Fbundation  SdtooU  nf  En^mti. — Of  tbe  endowed  Public  Sdiooh, — "  tbe  Dtost 
Et^iih  InstitutionB  of  England,"  as  they  are  called  by  tbe  London  Ttmes,— «m  I 

dates  back  to  tho  timo  of  Alfred ;  ten  were  founded  belbre,  and  three  in  the  rdgn  I 

ofUonty  VI.;  ono  in  the  reign  rf  Kiohatd  IIL]  twelve  In  that  of  Henry  TD.; 
forty -nine  ia  that  of  Hocry  VHI, ;  forty-foar  in  that  of  Edward  VT. ;  twelve  b 
'  that  of  Uuiy ;  one  hundred  and  SlWen  in  that  of  EUzabelh ;  Ibr^-eifht  in  that  ' 

'of  James  I.)  tweDty-ei^t  in  that  of  Qiaries  L;  dxteea  in  Oiat  of  Cn>mw«IIj 
thirty-six  in  that  of  Charles  II.  We  propose  to  give  the  history  and  ttitetttal 
economy  of  the  oldest  and  most  Influential  of  tbesc  scbools,-^^  Eton,  '^nchet- 
ter,  ftugby,  Chriat  Hoepital,  Ac. 
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Tn*  rollontag  Bcconnt  of  tb«  inititvtiona  for  miliUij  educaUoD  In  EnsUnd 
It  abridged  from  an  article  ia  Blackvaod't  Magaant  for  Norember,  1666 : 
There  eiUt  in  thi«  oaotty  thtee  mlUtAiy  EemiDariet — th«  Bojol  HHI- 

tu;  Acodem]'  at  Woolwich,  where  rouths  ara  educated  for  service  In  the 
Altllleiy  and  Engineers ;  the  KmraV  Military  College  st  Sandfaarft,  when 
cadatR  are  prepared  for  the  Intentrj  and  Cavalrf  ;  and  the  HoitDratile  Eait 
India  Company's  Uilitar;  School  at  Addisoombc,  which  cducatci  simulla- 
ueously  for  the  Artillery,  Engiueera,  and  Infantry  services  of  the  three 
Freridendes.  Supplementary  to  these  are  the  School  of  Practical  InatTuctlon'- 
at  Chatham,  where  pMsed  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Addlscombe  lean' 
practical  engineering  ;  and  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  supposed  to 
M  a  Bla^  school,  into  which  officers  of  in&uitry  and  cavalry  are,  under  cer-  - 
lain  reBtrictions,  admitted. 

I.  ITie  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  came  into  existence  in  the  year 
1741.  It  was  created  by  George  11.,  tosupply  a  want  under  which  the  Englldk 
army  then  suffered,  by  giving  some  lottructlons  in  matters  connected  with 
their  respective  arts  to  otGcen  and  men  who  served  in  the  Artillery  and  In 
the  Engineers.  Its~beg<iiDiDga  were  of  the  humblest  Imaginable  order,  A 
^Dgle  room  in  a  house  at  Woolwich,  whsra  the  Board  of  Ordnance  med 
oMaaionally  to  assemble,  was  set  apart  by  Qovemment  as  a  hall  of  atod; ; 
and  two  masters  were  appointed  to  give  lectnres  by  rotation,  during  fonr 
omuecutive  honra,  in  three  dare  of  every  week.  At  GrHt  only  the  offioeri 
of  tb«  slngie  battalion  compoalDg  the  English  Artillery  and  of  the  cotpt  of 
bgineen  were  required  to  attend.  Bj  and  by  the  room  was  thrown  open 
to  the  DOD.commi4doned  ofBceia  and  privates  also,  oad  eventually  the 
cadeb^  of  whom  five  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  sCretigth  of  each  company 
of  Aittllery,  repaired  thither  In  like  manner.  But  the  cadets  being  the  soot 
of  the  cfBoem  of  the  oorpa,  as  they  nelUier  drened  In  uniform,  nor  were 
□Ddet  any  military  control,  proved  very  dltficult  to  manage  ;  and  the  dif- 
Hculty  led  to  a  great  chaoge  as  wcU  in  their  condition  aa  in  that  of  the 
Aoademy  Itself. 

Id  the  year  1744  the  cadets  were,  for  the  flrtt  time,  clothed  in  nniform, 
and  collected  Into  a  distinct  company.  'IVo  officer*,  with  a  drum-ntajor, 
undertook  the  management  of  them  ;  and  the  arnuigcment  worked,  or  waa 
supposed  to  worli,  bo  satisfactorily,  that  by  little  and  little,  as  the  regiment 
enlarged  itself,  the  niimbtin  compoaing  the  Cadet  Company  were  Increased 
alao.  In  1T62  they  had  grown  from  twenty  to  sixty  ;  in  1T98  to  a  hundred  ; 
after  which  steps  were  taken  to  lodge  and  board,  as  well  an  to  educate  and 
drill  them,  npiut  from  the  residences  of  their  fathers.  Hence,  after  trying  ' 
for  a  while  to  accommodate  some  in  a  separate  barrack,  while  others  were 
billeted  on  private  persons  at  a  payment  of  2ti.  a  day  per  head,  the  |ule 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  pnaser-by  on  Woolwich  Common 
was  erected.  And  by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  whole 
host  of  offiCflrs  and  professors,  it  grew  into  the  sort  of  cstHbtlHlimeot  which 
is  liuuiliar  to  moat  of  us.  In  1806  the  staff  of  oRicerg  and  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Codut  Company  consisted  uf — 

1.  LI<nte»nl-OnvtTnor:  i.  Inipeetor:  S.  PnftHnr  nf  Mdhcmdlca :  <  Prafenor  of  T 
TorllBcutoni  t.Mitta.?n»Uullituur;  G.  Arlltainttlddn.;  I.  FKMhdtx;  8.  Fortlflatloa 
iiy;  H.  LaiLdHrapfl-clrsnlhf  [In.  i  10.  KLEmv-drtwIn;  ilo.  ;  ll.SccDnil  Knqeta  do. ;  llFAaollff 
iu.\  18.  DmiclrEilo.;  IJ.  Flnt  MoiItDer ;  1^  Seoind  doi :  It-Clnk. 

In  1B20  the  fencing  and  dniicing  manters  were  discontinued,  and  a 
cbemicol  lecturer  appointed.  Ia  18^  three  new  masters  were  added  ;  and 
In  1857  the  atalT  bIowI  thus : 

JftUlofv.— AOoTnnor;oiiaSHOsdC^)tsln.  cwnmandlnK;  on*  da  fn  PneUo*)  CIm; 
ttBT  Flrtl-Llciilcninu;  on*  Qnuurmuier ;  una  Btiiraerccut ;  HTtu  DrUl^Bnunti; 
omP.ymmter-a  Clerk:  one  i«l«tinldn.;  Sirriintj. 

OMl  or ^lueatiimai.—A  ChMiUIn:  Inlperbir— ■  LlniL.ColflneI  nr  Artlll«T;  iHatut 
diK— M^ur.  B.  E.;  PrDl«4iir  of  FoRIDnUvn— Ural-OuL  R-S.;  two  Aials;ant!v— Second 
(ItOtaliii;  Prormoror  Muliwnsllca;  »r«  M>Ui>maUriil  Usnen:  Mutur  uT  DwolpLlHt 
Oeemetrf:  Muter  rnrQwDHrtulUniwIai:  Drawlna-Mislar  fH  I,dBdK«pa ;  Swonlrlo,] 
MBter  rnrlllllUry  PI•D-DnwllI(-l{^.;v<'^^>Iu^,  R.  A. ;  InrUDCtor  Id  Earvirluui'l  FIM 

TToriLS-Cipliiiii,  R.K.;  f-- -■-     "—^-  *■   ■  -  ■    ■ — ■- -  •—■-'■^    - 

BccBDd  Cvlsla,  B.A;  . 
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Otnnu  da  I  UiMar  (br  BWdtt  md  OtBfnfibj;  I,MUnr  ■■■  CbtmtiUj:  AuMinl  to  do.: 
LtctDrrr  la  Owlocr  mnd  Uliiimlagr ;  Iraanr  In  PiulIceI  MHlianlo,  lIicliliitiT,  (nd 
MtUllnrgj;  L«iiirerln  Aitmnumr  wd  Nitanl  PhllD»[>liT:  CWk;  Fln4  AB>tatiiiil  tbi^ 
■  tMriHut;  Brennd  do.— BuinUnllar ;  om  DrUI-BtrgsuI— PrscUcal  Clui;  MnlalLar. 
UoiWIIBC  Hoillii,  Barmdlt,  As. 

'Admittance  to  the  Academy  was.  till  verf  lately,  obtained  onlf  on  tl]« 
iMmination  of  the  Uaster-Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance.  Tbere  was  a  prellot' 
ipMXj  examinatitm,  His  true;  but  th» all eioepttliedalleit  might  oilciil&te 
OD  pMdng,  and  the  agea  of  eutranoe  Tanged  between  fourteen  and  aJitaen. 
In  1836  Ibe  minimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seventeen ; 
whtle  nndldatee  were  colled  up  to  compete  foi  admlBslon  in  the  proportion 
C(  fbar  jroDths  for  erery  tbree  vacancies.  The  airanRement  did  not  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  chauge  in  the  spirit  of  the  InaUtution.  'Ilie  prvHn^ 
Inftry  eiamlnatiOQ  still  proved  to  be  a  "  pan,"  and  no  more  ;  and  so  It  con< 
Unued  tilt  those  politli^  views  obtained  the  aKendant  which  abolished. 
altogether  the  ofBce  of  Haste r-Qeneral  aod  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  gave  nt- 
In  their  place  a  Becretarj'  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Oocadoni  bad  arisen,  even  under  the  old  regiioe,  when  young  nteti  wera 
pmnltted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  nay  be  called 
ezceptiooal  conditions.  During  the  preaiare  of  the  great  war  of  the  French 
BevoluUon,  the  demand  for  officers  became  at  one  time  »o  urgent,  that  it 
«■■  bund  ueoefory  to  dkpenae  with  a  regular  aoademical  education,  and 
to  give  oommWons  to  candidai«s  who  were  pronounced  bjr  competent 
aiamlnen  soffloiantly  oonvervant  with  mathematics  and  physical  science  to 
ekter  npon  the  taaotlcal  dutiea  of  their  profesaion.  Iiord  Panmuro,  taking 
•dvaalage  of  tlie  precedent  thus  fiirnished,  threw  open  Artillery  ccHnmto- 
riona  In  1865,  and  baa  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admission  Into  tlw 
Bojral  Ullilary  Academy  as  a  prise  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King* 
dom  may  freely  compete. 

The  fubjeda  of  study  to  be  punned  in  the  Boyal  Mililnry  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  not  less  than  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  text-book* 
to, be  used,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  most  minute  particular  by- 
Tegulatlun.  They  embrace  Uathematics.  FortiftcatJon.  Descriptive  Geom-  . 
etry,  French,  Ocrman,  Plan-Drawlog,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing,  History  and  Ge<^^pby ;  to  whk^,  during  bis  contiooanae  in 
what  are  called  the  "  theoretical  classea,"  the  attention  of  the  cadet  Is  oon> 
flfied.  When  he  enters  the  "  practical  class,"  the  student  isinstrnctei),  over 
aad  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Fleld-Works,  and  aitend* 
leMUree  tn  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Oeology.  and  Mineralogy.  As  manv  M 
flye  yMra  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  course — vii.,  four 
years  In  the  "theoretical."  and  one  year  in  the  "  practical"  clnss— tboiifiii  - 
the  avemge  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  yean 
and  a  half  or  three  years,  'lliere  are  periodical  euunlnations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  dctanntaes  whether  the 
young  toan  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  oommisslun,  or  be  removed  firoH  - 
the  Academy. 

Hie  tnonJ  tone  of  this  military  ootlcgo  hss  never,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
of^  very  high  order,  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it,  and  tb« 
ability  of  the  professors  and  teachers  appDintad  to  initruct  admits  of  bo  - 

S.estion.  Yet  few  right-minded  officers  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  In 
e. cadet  barracks  except  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account' ' 
for  the  circumstauce.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur-  ' 
dity  of  pressing  upon  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  we 
Mfosed  to  be  guided  by  their  «i:perience,  and  persisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere.  In  our  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  iinponslbility,  "  Itoys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,"  says  a  very  high  authority  on  this  snliject, 
"  require  miKd)  penMial  aopervlsbin  In  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
~  ""  ...  Bithont  any  anffidc    '  '         '   ' 

.   ., ..  expected  to  bee  tow.     .    . 

Indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  tr^ning.  Rarely  do  they 
draw  the  cadets  towards  them,  attd  become  their  advisers  ;  more  frequently 
rspal  them  by  a  harsh  diotetorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
■c4dter.  There  has  been  also,  during  all  the  Ume  I  have  known  tbs 
taademy,  great  iooon^steucy  in  treating  the  cadets.     Uocor  Is  oonatantiy 
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tslkort  of,  and  ynt  dtnibta  u  to  thstr  trathfulneas  wv  not  nnfteqneiittf 
axpressed.  I  have  heard  even  tbe  He  glvea  in  rough  aitd  empfa»tlc  (araia. 
Cuofldence  is  professedl;  plaoed,  BBd  jet  oOeacH  are  foiutd  out  In  a  «if 
that  tbawi  that  no  confidence  existed.  Henoo  a  ooQleat  sriee*  betwem  Um 
ofltcer  aod  cadet,  and  the  Utter  becontea  tilokj  and  diiingenwHw." 

In  those  emphatic  worda  Colonel  PiHrtloclc  has  sCrudc  «t  the  root  of  nuNi 
of  tbe  evil  which  h»  long  been  fett,  and  heretctfore  otHobsted  viUiout  snaeei^ 
In  the  Boyai  UUIU^  Academy  at  Woolwich.  WhateTir  ii  wanling  in  the 
aoisle  of  that  estatdlahmeDt,  it  owea  to  the  originkl  iln  of  ita  oonsUlaliaB. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  boji  ao  long  aa  wo  leoogniw  Uieir  bojluMd,  ena 
«4il«  appealing  to  the  point  of  tumor  anong  them.  Bnt  we  do  Monei 
dren  tbam  up  in  unifoiw,  and  afCsot  to  tmat  them  a*  aoldiera,  than  we  loie 
all  moral  control  over  them.  Iliey  tmoke,  drink,  swear,  and  fall  into«tktr 
Ttoaa,  not  because  they  are  overcome  by  aaf  iireaiituile  t«iBp(alian,  bit 
because  they  look  npon  audi  acta  MtokMia  of  manhood.  AndthecoriMtmli^ 
who  report  readily  enough  tot  InaabcrdlDaUon.  aad  Uh  officers,  who  pa^ife 
far  what  they  call  military  c^noea,  take  little  heed  of  wone  UungH ;  pntly 
b«oause,  <n  a  military  pcJnt  of  view,  tbey  are  Baroely  orimina] ;  partlf 
becsnse.  not  being  regarded  as  auoh.  they  are  seldctn  brought  under  tM 
notice  of  the  superior  authoriUes,  How  a  seminary  so  conduoted  end  •• 
managed  should  have  given  to  the  ArUllary  and  Engineers  a  body  of  offioM* 
dlEtlngoiahed,  sa  those  of  both  anns  unqueationaUj  are  for  talent,  intelli- 
gence, and  gentlemonlj  bearing,  would  Ira  ineiplicstjie,  were  not  the  fast 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  Gnt  leMone  taoght  to  the  young  lioulewmt. 
after  quitting  the  Aoulemy,  is  to  throw  off  the  habile  i^hkh  be  had  ootn- 
tTMcted  there,  and  to  adopt  the  high  mond  tone  and  excdlent  lu^te  of  Ui 
rtgiment. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  palliative  for  thla  admitted  evil, 
partly  to  encourage  in  onr  young  Artillery  officers  the  habit  at  sastalBsd 
study,  that  they  were  required,  by  a  reoent  regulation,  "to  plaoa  thiaililrw 
qnder  the  orders  <rf  a  director  of  studies  (or  half  a  yearafhii  obtatning  (tisir 
oomniiraions.  Meanwhile  cadets  who  are  appoint*!  to  the  Bngtaems  pso- 
emd  to  the  Craining-echmrf  for  that  arm  at  Chatham ;  where  they  go  through 
a  somewhat  careful  oourae  of  surveying,  and  are  InstrBttad  leas  rlahcwtfllf 
In  architecture,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  in  mining,  B^lping,  pontooM- 
ing.  and  so  forth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commiaalonura,  it  doM 
not  appear  that  Uiey  reach  their  new  field  of  inatruoUui  over  and  above 
well  prepared  to  make  Che  moHt  of  It.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  WoolwM 
system  is  by  these  geoUemea  condemned  in  teimtatdeddeduiaoaDsiateot 
with  good  breeding. 

II.  It  was  not  till  the  year  16M  that  the  propriety  of  tnining  young  m« 
In  ever  BO  slight  a  degree  for  the  service  of  the  intan^  and  cavjry,  aeema  lo 
have  occurred  to  any  stateraaan  or  soldier  in  thii  oonntry.  Appointmeati 
to  both  arms  took  place  for  a  Ume  by  purchase  only,  and  by  and  by,  whni 
the  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  Increased,  through  the  wdght  of  lifliimo, 
personal,  political,  or  social.  Moreover,  when  the  pieaaun  of  the  gn»t 
war  was  at  Its  height,  a  third  door  of  entranoa  to  military  nnk  wm^mm4i 
and  enitlgncieii  and  captaincies,  and  even  lienlenant-ooloneldes,  became  the 
prtie  of  private  geotlemen  wbo  iveie  able  to  bring  certain  fixed  oonliiisents 
of  able*U>died  men  under  the  rofal  sUndaTd.  So  far  «  the  eandidataa  igi 
commleslonK  themselves  were  concerned,  however,  the  tame  even-handMl 

artice  was  meted  out  to  all.  Nobody  took  ^e  trouble  to  inqulK  whathw 
0  candidates  were  qualified  morally,  tntellectaaUy,  or  physjodly.  Be 
might  be  a  pimp  and  blockhead,  or  laine,  op  dsaf,  or  Ubid.;  but  to  kngat 
his  patron  bad  the  ear  of  the  GovammeBt,  or  the  man  whom  he  brouikl 
with  him  were  able  to  paas  muster,  htscoDunlssion,  whatever  it  might  lie, 

The  Hililary  College  at  Sandhurst  dcnaUted  at  fhst.  at  Ustilloon^tt.  of 
two  deportnienti—aae,  called  the  JonloT  Department,  for  cadsta — Um  ether, 
the  Senior  Department,  for  oOeersdealnMW  of  qoslifying  far  tLe  Staff.  Bit 
It  had.  in  lis  original  oonstttatlonithismartodadTantage  over  theana^e- 
ment  whl^  has  since  been  efla^ed.  that  whereaa  now.cadcle  and  oHepi 
occupy  portions  of  thesamenwge^bBDdlosSiaadcoaMaBdeithelHtMD- 
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tiaa  of  the  nine  pnrfMROn,  the;  were,  In  1804  placed,  Ui*  one  ftt  Hulmr, 
the  other  at  HighwlckKiii — och  clwn  of  ituienU  having  Ita  own  tea«hen, 
thoagh  boUi  were  subject  to  Uie  control  ftnd  nuuMgement  of  the  nine 
nUitary  administration. 

As  Gist  oonetitDted,  the  junior  department  afibrded  both  an  aB}'lum  and 
a  place  of  education  for  thu  lona  of  <^Bcers  eicliuivcly.  Youths  onc« 
admitted  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  their  Mends,  except  for  the  neocsnir 
■zpenses  of  travelling ;  the;  were  housed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
pablic  expense.  But  no  sooner  iras  the  great  war  ended  than  Parliament 
b^an  to  tlacken  In  its  giatitude  to  the  onny,  and  b;  little  and  lltUe  tbo 
ftants  for  mlUtorT  edocatlon  fell  off,  till  ia  the  end  the;  ceased  altogether 
Aa  a  neceaaaiy  consequence,  the  nnmbera  of  persoai  aeeking  education  tf 
the  Military  ColUge  fell  off  In  like  manner.  And  now  the  junior  depart- 
ment eihiUts  a  muster-rtdl  of  180  cadets  onl;,  while  the  strength  of  th« 
Mdlor  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  indlvlduaU.  To  be  sure,  othcl 
oantea  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  from  the  in«titutlou  hava 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  WlialeTer  it  might  have  been  fuitr 
jaan  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff  scboql 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  math- 
ematics ;  aud  It  Is  a  curlona  foot,  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  tho 
Instances  are  rare  In  which  Staff  appointznents  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  anjr 
of  them. 


if  he  be  disposed,  mailer  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  dcikl  oi 
ftor  over  and  above  pbydcal  geography  and  history,  ioatructLun  Is  givun  in 
ptacUcal  astronomy,  dynamica,  aikd  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  differential  and  Integral  calculus,  trtgonometiy  and  menau- 
nHon.  Euclid's  Qeonetry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  fiuld- 
tbrtlficatioD,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  liitln,  French,  and  German 
laaguagee.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  Is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nqr 
any  inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commission 
without  pnrchaas. 

III.  The  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombe  approadhei 
DMrer  in  Ita  constitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  be, 
tlianaoyotherofwiilch  we  can  beast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  existence 
in  1816,  prevlonily  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  fbr  InstracttoD,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetshipsin 
tha  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  first  founded,  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  training  utclodvely  for  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  beneflla  derived  from  It  became  so  obvious  and  so  great  that  the  Coujt 
of  Directors  gradually  enlarged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educattid 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company's  Artillery  andEngineen!.  biitfor 
their  infantry  also.  And  herein  it  Is  that  the  Diiectora  bnve  miied  up  eiitl 
with  good.  They  consider  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prize,  aoj 
next  to  that  a  cadetship  of  Aitlller;  ;  and  they  select  for  these  appoint- 
ments,  not  the  youths  who  may  have  exhibited  special  talents  fur  either 
arm,  but  tha  beet  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
'  batch.  He  oonseqaenos  is.  that  to  the  inhntry— for  good  service  in  whidi 
....  .  ...      ...      .,     .^,j^^__.^^ .^_,^,.._ 


of  (be  College  are  apptdn  tad,  while  man*  a  clerer  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
H  an  In&nlf]'  offleer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gunner,  simply 
beoanse  he  hH  been  posted  to  an  aim  for  the  pnotlcal  opeiatiou  of  whi^ 


he  has  DO  genius.  .  . 

In  all  other  reBpecta  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  hirly  sud 
1o  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  flrst  place,  youtlis  e^ler 
thers  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eligible  for  adinla- 
don  after  completing  thdr  fiflaenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  fbr 
•lamination  till  after  they  have  turned  sereDteen.  In  thu  next  place,  tba 
vQlranca  oxandnaUoa  b  moi«  Mvere  than  either  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhunt  > 
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kod  In  Ibe  third  and  last  pIice~aod  this  Ii  the  moit  imporfauit  coodlUon  of 
the  whole— cadeta  mint  oomplote  their  onirae  at  Addbcombe  in  two  rear*. 
wil«M  fur  opecial  rcaiooB,  luch  ai  ricknen,  thej  be  aJiowed  la  fralang  tbdr 
ata;  one  half-year  more.  Now.  Iad»  maj  linger  on  Hi  Woolwich  fuur.  aod 
even  five  yearn,  gaining  tbii  remarkable  advanlsge  from  th<;i[  Ktupiclitj, 
that  when  forced  l«  compete  at  last  fur  chi^ce  between  Artillery  ancf  Kngj- 
DMrs,  they  compete  with  youthi  who  may  have  had  but  two  years"  training:. 
Alid  at  Sandhurst,  the  counte  which  nomiiully  coven  four  jeani,  may,  it 
the  joiich  havi!  intcrelt  at  headquarters,  be  completed,  aafaiaii  hinappuint- 
munt  to  a  coniniliutioti  completes  it.  in  four  months. 

He  general  odiicatlon  given  at  AddiKcombo  is  certtdniy  not  Inferior  to 
tliat  which  the  cadeU  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  Uandharst.  It  eia- 
biBces,  Indeed,  almost  entirely  the  same  subjecls  which  are  set  down  in  tho 
cnrriculum  of  the  others — Including'  lecturai  in  geoli^y.  chemistry,  and 
•rtiDery.     But  It  undeniably  Ikils  abort  la  gpedaltjea.     Hence,  after  com- 

Eleting  his  coune  at  Addiscomhe,  the  Coropany'i  cadet  intended  for  the 
Inglneers  proceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  jaanif  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  Instruction  in  hi)  art.  For  the  Artllkrx 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  U  no  practical  school.  Like  hia  comrade 
tntended  for  the  service  of  the  Infantry,  he  proceeds  at  once  from  Addis- 
coml>e  to  India,  and  learns  there  how  to  turn  to  aociiant  the  theoretical 
ieaaoni  which  have  been  communicated  to  him  at  home. 

Another  distinction  deserves  to  tie  noted  between  the  constitntioD  of  the 
school  of  Additcombc,  and  that  aa  well  of  tbe  Royal  Hilitaiy  College  as  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  :  Thongh  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo- 
synarj  element,  at  Addiscombe  alone  la  strict  impartiality  in  the  mailer  of 
pAjmont*  observed,  'llie  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  son 
of  an  ear]  or  of  a  subaltern's  widow,  must  he  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
besides  shout  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  tiooks,  inalruments,  and  nnt- 
forma.  Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  ia  a  graduated  scale,  which 
macts  more  from  a  general  officer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  » 
civilian  th:ui  from  either.  'ITie  orphan  ot  aa  officer  dying  in  poor  circum- 
utancos  Is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  paj-a  for 
similar  privileges  at  Sandhurst  £40.  'i'he  son  of  a  gentleman  in  civil  ilfp 
pays  in  toth  coses  £125,  a  sum  more  than  neceasary  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  bis  own  board  and  education,  but  which  i4  exacted  in  order  that  there 
aiay  be  a  surplus  out  of  which  the  deficiencies  occadoned  by  the  paymculfi 
of  the  sons  of  officers  Hhall  be  made  good. 


pAnrsB  CmLnRiR. — The  number  of  poor  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  liftecn.  In  England  and  Wales,  on  July  1,  1850,  who  were  then 
attending  day  schools  at  the  coat  of  their  parents  or  relallvea,  was  56,!!43  ; 
at  tbe  coitt  of  the  poor-rates  9,986 ;  at  toe  cost  of  other  parties,  compre- 
hending charity  and  free  schools.  SS.STiT  :  total  102,086.  llie  total  number 
of  cldldren  not  attending  any  day  school  at  the  tame  period  wan  53,434. 
TTie  number  of  children  at  work  was  then  85,827,  of  whom  10  were  between 
three  and  four,  tind  9  between  four  and  flvo  years  of  age,  after  which  the 
number  for  oacb  year  of  age  increases  nipidly. 

Boooou  tH  BvBAL  DinBicn.— Dnder  the  Ulnute  of  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  April,  1S53,  for  promoting  voluntary  sBeBmentt  towards  hidlding 
schools  In  places  not  iocorporatad,  nor  containing  mora  than  6,000  inhab- 
itaati,  (here  have  been  established  (up  to  Deoemher  SI,  1S66,)  861  schools 
at  a  total  oost  of  ££11,502,  of  which  £116,191  were  ndtod  t^  local  ntt«a, 
£11.142  by  tuhacriptiaaa,  aiid£TB,lG9  wereooatributed  from  the  pariiatnaat- 
ary  gianL 

WoBSiionn  Bcnoou. — In  the  half-year  ending  lady-day,  1866,  the 
average  number  of  (4iildrcn  attending  workhouw  and  district  schools  waa 
37,814,  of  whom  19,114  were  boys,  and  18.700  girlsi  0,804  boys  and 
lO.STC  girls  were  under  10  years  of  ngo,  and  9,210  boys  and  8,324  girls  wera 
above  that  age. 
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Earl;  In  1S5T,  at  the  niggHtioa  of  Hie  Itvr.  Caaon  Hosele;,  of  Brislol,  ui 
Educatloaul  Cooference  vaa  prqjected :— (1.)  To  Mccrtaio  (be  czteal  of  Um 
evil  of  tbe  iorafBcienl  Mhool  attendance  of  the  ohUdren  of  the  working 
oUaKfl ;  and  [2  )  To  consider  the  qaeetioa  of  reraed7.  To  admit  of  full  latl- 
tode  of  snggeBtioQ  and  dUconloa,  It  vaa  detern^ned  to  adopt  a  courae  of 
pTooeediog  wliiob  had  proved  emlneDtly  locceasfal  at  the  Briatol  meeting  of 
tiie  National  Befannatorr  Union,— vi*^  to  ioaagnrate  tlie  prooeediage  bj  a 
pobllc  meeUng ;  then  to  employ  a  daj  In  the  reading  and  diaooidon  of 
papers  in  aectloos  (on  the  plan  of  the  Biitleh  AasodatloD) ;  and  to  wind  np 
vith  another  pablic  meeting,  at  wliloh  the  results  of  the  prooeedlnga  of  the 
leetiDnB  shaold  be  diKomed,  and  NKlatloiu,  foonded  thereon,  eubmltteduA 
deddcd  npoD. 

Ula  Eoja]  ntghncas  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  doep  tntereBt  which  he 
always  Bhowe  In  matteni  of  Boclal  ImproTement,  gracioiiBty  eooeented  to  be 
Bominated  Preddent  of  the  CoBferenee. 

The  Conference  was  accordingly  held  on  the  S2nd,  23rd,  and  Z4th  of  Jonr, 
1867.    Hla  Royal  Highnera,  in  introdnciag  the  botdnen,  spoke  as  follows  g — 

Gentlemen,  we  hare  met  to-day  in  the  sacred  eanse  of  edncation— «f 
national  education.  ThiB  word,  which  means  no  lets  than  the  moral  ud 
intellectual  derelopmcnt  of  the  rising  generation,  and  therefore  the  nationa] 
wetbre,  U  well  calculated  to  engroes  oar  minds,  and  opens  a  qaestion  worthy 
of  a  nation's  deepest  interest  and  most  aniiaus  conBideration.  Gcalleman, 
the  oatioo  Is  alive  to  ite  Importnaoe,  and  oar  presence  here  to-day  gives  tor- 
ther  evidence,  if  such  evIdeDce  were  needed,  of  Its  anxiety  to  give  it  that 
eondderation.  Looking  to  former  times,  we  find  that  our  forebtbers,  with 
their  wonted  piety  and  paterDal  care,  hsd  established  a  system  of  naUonal 


edncatlon  based  upon  the  parish  organization,  and  forming  part  of  parish 
Hfe,  which  met  the  wants  of  Ihdr  day,  and  had  in  It  a  certain  nnitv  and  com- 
pletenesa  which  we  may  well  envy  at  the  present  moment.    But  to  the  prt>- 


grrxt  of  time  oar  wants  have  outstripped  that  system,  and  the  condition  of 
Hie  coonbr  has  so  completely  changed,  even  within  these  last  fifty  yean, 
that  the  old  paroohial  division  Is  no  longer  adeqoate  for  the  present  popuI». 
tloD,  which  hac  Increased,  during  tiiat  period,  in  England  aitd  Wales,  ftom 
nine  millions  to  aghteen  millions  In  round  nombers ,  and  where  there  fbr- 
nerly  existed  comparaUvely  smalt  towns  and  villus,  we  now  see  migbtr 
dticB  like  Liverpool,  Hancheeter,  Hall,  Leeds,  Blrmugham,  aod  others,  wltA 
their  hundreds  of  thotisaodsspriJigiDgapalmoetaa  It  were  by  enchantment:, 
London  having  tncreased  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls,  and  lhe| 
hctory  district  of  Lancashire  alone  ikaylng  aggrented  a  population  of  nearly . 
three  millions  irithin  a  radlna  of  thirty  miles,  'ndi  change  could  not  eacapa 
the  watchful  eye  of  a  patriotic  pubfio ;  but  how  to  provide  the  means  «l 
saUsfying  the  new  wants  could  not  be  a  matter  ofeasy  solntion. 

Wiule  Keal  for  tbs  pablic  good,  a  brvent  religious  spirit,  and  trae  Dbilan- 
thropy  are  qni^lties  eminently  dlstiagnishing  oar  couatrymen,  the  love  of 
UliMy,  and  an  aversion  to  b^g  coutroled  bj  ituB  power  of  the  Stale  in 
iMtlnrn  nearest  to  their  heart*,  are  feelings  which  will  always  most  power- ' 
(blly  fu&nence  them  in  action.  Thus  the  common  olgect  has  been  conlem- 
plaMA  ftom  the  tnost  dU&rent  points  of  view,  and  pomed  upon  ottao 

— « i_»j_  — I— 1-1 —     t — .  t — 1.*  iw-  _ij  -#  — *_-_™.^^^  olbem 

»be  the 

otheta  have  Been  In  ^tate  Intntbrence  a  check  to  the  spoutanebaa  exertlma 
of  the  people- tbennelTea,  and  an  Interference  with  aelfgoremment.  Soma, 
anln,  have  advocated  a  plan  of  compolsor;  edac^Uon,  baaed  npon  local' 
sdf'goveniment,  and  others  the  volnntwy  system  to  its  widest  derelopmanl. 
While  these  bare  been  some  of  Um  politioal  sotdects  of  dUbrenoe,  thooa  )fi 
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IkardiKloa 


HnaKMnd;  wUlewancoi      .    .___..__ 

•dnoatloa  cu  be  aoond  which  doMitot  rMt  OB  leUgloas  iMtractloo,  aad  that 
nligliHW  tnith  U  too  Hcred  to  be  modUed  and  tainpcrad  with,  eren  in  the 
)iriiwlnt4edao(lowi,I)]rtlMHkeof  praoortDf  ft  gcnenlagraNMSt.  (Oheem.) 
Otntlmen,  If  Umw  dlBhreDcw  wen  to  hkn  Iwea  UiomiI  hen  to-d^,  I 
ihKild  not  have  been  alila  to  TOpond  to  your  inritatloB  to  take  tka  efcalr, 
aa  I  Aonld  have  tboi^t  it  Inoondaloit  iritb  the  poritloii  wUeb  I  oociiff, 
and  with  the  do^  whleh  I  owe  to  tite  Queen  and  Dm  coontn  at  lam 
(Hear,  bear.)  I  aee  Umms  hen  befire  me  who  hava  takan  a  leading  part  u 
Ibeae  inpertaot  dlKOMioiii,  and  I  aai  hi^ipj  to  nMat  thm  jtfoa  a  neabtal 


M  porpoaa  <tf  wMUng  logiribn  ia 
n  TiiMTaid.    (Cbecn )    I  feel  oertaln  that  Hte  greUeat  bntil 
asH  aooe  to  tin  canee  we  have  all  eo  ^nch  at  heart  by  the  iMn  ftee 
•aohangeofjonr  tboaghtsaad  varioaa  enterience. . 
■-■ ...  .. .   — "—en,  of  the  reRl 

J and  mk*  iMint  b     " 

tte  oantnij,  wUle 


^  and  m«  point  to  Uie  nut,  that  tlnoe 
(he  popidalion  haa  donMed  Itaelf,  tte  n 
iratejfiaBbeen mnltiplled fbnrteen  tlmi 


b and nrinUej&w been mnlHpIledfbiirteMi  times.  InlSOl.U 
wan  in  Bi^and  and  Waiee— ot  pabUo  Kbooli,  S,8Tt  i  of  niratc  Hboidi, 
UI;  maUDga(otalors,3«3.  In  1»1  (the  Tear  of  tiie  eeuiw),  tba«  wen 
In  bigland  and  Walea-oT  poWe  achoola,  lfi,SlS :  trf  prima  wboofa^  »J(H ; 
MAlng  a  total  of  46,0it:  giving  iMtnuUMi  in  ^  to  i,U4,S78  adialai^ef 
wlM«  1,4£2^8S  belong  to  the  pnblte  achools,  and.  TSl.Ste  to  the  minta 
■fcoob.  The  Tate  of  pcogieM  la  tether  mnatratedli7itaUUSei,wUefcA«w 
Ihttt  in  1S18  the  nopomon  of  d^  ■eh<dan  to  the  poialatlon  was  om  In 
nrnnteen ;  in  1833,  one  In  eleran ;  and  In  1»1,  OM  In  ebfaL  (Hear.)  Tbeee 
«■•  neat  resalta,  although  I  hope  they  taa;  oolr  be  reeemd  ai  tnatallnenta 
of  wiat  haa  vet  to  be  done.  Bat  what  dhim  b«  joor  IMInga  whm  mn 
rriUot  npoD  tbe  bet,  the  InqnlrT  Into  lAleh  ha*  bcon^t  ne  t^^ier,  that 


.  .   _    ._,_.,  -    . _M  bcon^t  ne  tM^ier.that 

thU  gTMt  boon  Ihui  obtained  for  tlie  naa  of  the  people,  and  i4kh  le  hedf 
aOted  to  them,  Aoold-  have  been  onlr  partially  aeoepted,  and  npoa  tM 
whole,  to  iomffldentlf  ^^ed,  aa  to  render  its  Die  almcst  r^nelen !  (Bear, 


.'Wb  an  tirid  that  the  total  popnlatioa  in  fiifrlaod  and  Wale*  of  ohDdran 
taatwaan  the  B«a  of  three  aod  Ofloen,  b^g  Bsdnatad  at  4,908,a»«,  ooW 
3,MS,848  attend  aohaol  at  all,  while  3^l,M8  nc^ve  no  Inatmotion  whav 
ev«.  At  the  aame  time,  an  aaaljiie  at  the  aoholan,  with  wftimee  to  tha 
tima  allowed  (br  their  aohool  tiutlou,  riiowa  ttat  ftrtjr-two  per  oent.  erf  tbe* 
have  been  at  vbool  leti  than  one  jear ;  twent7'4ini  per  oent.  dnrtng  one 

C;  flfteen  per  eent,  two  jean ;  nue  per  oent,  three  jean ;  tire  per  oent., 
nan :  foor  per  eent,  five  j^ma.  Therefbn,  oat  of  tbe  two  ndlttooe  of 
Mhobn  alluded  to,  mon  than  one  and  a  half  mnUoB  nraaia  oalf  two  TCan 
ateebot^  I  leave  It  to  70a  to  judge  what  the  midIIi  of  aaeh  am  adnoMon 
ana  he.  I  ft>d  flirther,  tiiat  of  these  two  mlUims  erf  cUldren  attMidbg 
■bool,  ooIt  aboat  600,000  an  abore  the  age  of  nine.  QenlleaMn,  tbeaa  an 
atvlUng  flwta,  which  nnder  it  e^dent  tltat  no  extraiion  of  the  meaan  ef 
eiinBtionwiUbeofan7aTaUnnl«B(litieTll,whk)li  ties  at  tta  root  oTtba 
~^~Ie  qnesUon,  be  remored,  and  titat  it  Is  U(A  ti —  ■■■-•■"■-  -—.—  -»._•• 
—  J. 11 ...  i-  .. 1-.—^  ^  pji 


<W  «ao4  and  for  nil,  and  to  pdrile  opinion  ws  ntnst,  tbmlbre,  aiqmrtfw 
wadd  acUen  anr  lasting  and  henelUBl  reanlt  ¥on,  genSeman,  will  tUUf 
aHtntbesvTlosawUehjrai  bwn  alnadr  rendtrad  t*  tiie  MMa«mj>,tf 
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MO  irill  pMptfe  prtB«  opbiiMk  lif  T^nr  fnqidfr  Iikto  tUi  state  of  things,  aad 
if  ffiMntMliur  in  yoar  aecraoiu  tke  oaoK*  of  It,  m  mil  m  the  nuadliNirMak 
mij  be  wUbm  7001  reach.  This  wlU  b«  do  uh;  matter,  bat  erea  if  jotr 
llMn  (bDvld  not  iMnlt  In  Ibe  adopUon  of  aaj  Imme^ato  pcaetloal  etrae^ 
JOB  wilt  have  done  great  good  id  preparing  for  them.  It  irill  vrabiMf 
a^pen  that  la  thia  iDitanoe,  u  in  moet  othen,  the  eanae  whkh  piodnoea  tit* 
ffm  will  be  MMeeadly  detected  than  ItaremedT,  and  yet  a  jnrtap[ge<laUaB 
of  the  former  mast  erer  bo  the  firat  and  eBNuttM  oonutlon  for  the  dleeonty 
of  (he  Utter.  Yon  will  ^obUtl;  tntee  the  eanee  to  oor  eoolal  eondltian, 
peth^ia  io  a  state  tt  Ignorance  and  loUiargic  lodlBtarenee  on  the  nl)^ 


dWpate  that  Ignorance,  and  rooM  bom  that  lethargy,  auj  be  dfiBonIt ;  bat, 
wUfc  ttie  nniled  and  eanwet  eSbrls  of  all  who  ire  tiis  Menda  of  the  working 


tiiB  Menda  of  the  working 
1  of  time.    What  maaaorea 

__„._    _   _^.._  ._.  ._  the  evil  is  a  more  delkiato 

and  will  require  tbe  nicest  care  Id  handling,  for  there  yon  cut  into 

......  .-<i 1.= , i(jj(j;j_    ^  children  are  not  oaly 

,      „,  dependent  podtloo,  bat  they  utm- 

aiUote  part  of  his  prodacliTe  power,  and  work  witli  bim  tea  the  staff  M  Ufa. 
Tba  dangliten  especially  an  tlie  hand-maida  of  the  honse,  the  asHistaoU  of 
Dm  notber,  the  mttMS  of  the  yoonger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  dek.  To 
4epiiTe  Uie  laboring  bmily  of  their  help  wooJd  be  almost  to  paralne  Its 
doeaestio  ezisteooe. .  (Hear,  hear.)  On  ue  other  hand,  canfbliT  oolteated 
ataHallca  reveal  to  ns  the  fact  that,  while  almost  60,000  children,  between 
tke  agM  of  three  and  fifteen,  are  abaent  from  school,  bat  known  to  be  en- 
plojM,  no  less  Oma  2,100,000  are  not  at  aehool,  whose  afaesnoe  can  not  be 
ttaeed  to  any  asouitatned  emplt^nent,  or  oUier  tegltimate  eanae.  Ton  will 
baro  to  wen,  titen,  a/gaa  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  parents,  to  plana 
beSirs  than  the  irrejiarabie  mischief  wbiob  tbey  Inflict  npoa  Ihoee  who  are 
Unslad  to  tb«(r  eare,  hr  keeping  tbem  from  the  Ught  of  knowledge— to 
faitegfaiwatotbeiroOBTietloathat  it  la  Aetr  da^touert  themaelTcs  Iw 
AdreUldren'aedaoatimi,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it  te  not 
ooly  their  moat  sawed  dnty,  tmt  also  thrir  highest  pririlege.  Unleai  tbej 
waA  wUh  yott,  yoor  work,  oar  work,  will  be  vtia ;  bnt  you  will  not  fUI,  I 
ftel  aoM,  in  obtdnlngUielr  cooperation  If  yon  remind  them  of  their  doty  to 
Ihalr  God  and  Creator.    (Hear,  bear.) 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  hia  bonadlea  goodaeaB,  has  so  made  his  oreatnrea 

■^t  UwT  shonld  be  hupy,  and  in  his  wisdom  has  fitted  bis  means  to  Ue 

Is,  giTlng  to  all  of  thnn  dUfereDt  qualities  and  fiwnltlea.  In  using  nad 


VUathm, 
thoTeryi 


tndi,  giTlng 
davaiimingiri 


(Cheers.)    Man  alone  Is  bom  Into  this  world  with  foooltiea  hr 

BoUer  than  tte  other  creatoiea,  refleeUng  (he  Image  4tf  Him  who  has  wUhd 
ttat  there  ahoold  be  beings  on-earth  to  know  and  woralup  Him,  bat  endowad 
wia  tbe  power  of  aelf-detennination,  hsTJng  reason  given  him  for  his  gnide. 
Ha  MD  develop  his  fiwnltles,  and  obtain  that  happiness  which  b  crfliered  to 
him-oa  earth  to  ha  oompleted  hereafter  In  entire  nidon  iriU  Him  thrmgfa 
Ihameiqy  of  Christ.  Bat  he  can  ^eo  leave  thee*  bcnltlea  nnlm^ored,  and 
■laa  Us  mlsdon  (»  earth.    He  will  (hen  rink  to  the  level  of  the  lower  ani- 


GentleBSQ,  I  vj  man  has  no  right  to  do  Uila.    He  baa 
u  rMt  to  throw  oSlbe  task  which  Is  laid  npon  bim  for  hia  h^dneaa.  f '  '- 

..,_^^,-^.-,. ..,._,_. ..._^. — Tto!hUj>ower;batltlBonr  * 

n  this  awfhl  >i 


'J^ 

aad  plaoed  bmcMid  tUa  ttefal  danger,  mMataHj,  nneeadogly,  and  nntMnriy, 
to  nU  by  adriea,  issjstsnce,  ud  example,  (he  great  balk  of  the  people,  wtia, 
willUMtt  aaeh  aid,  ■■■il  almaat  inetitaUy  aoooonb  to  (he  dIfflealW  of  their 
itm.  They  irill  not  oast  &om  them  any  alUng  hand,  and  ths  Alm^ty  wlU 
*■  (His  Bi^  Higfiness  sa( 
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At  th«  cIoBS  oT  thlB  iddRH,  the  Bev.  J.  G.  homMe,  of  tbe  Ntliond 

Societf,  read  a  report,  from  which  we  take  a  alDgle  oztrmot  i-^ 

There  has  bcea  expended  la  Great  Brit&ln,  EineD  the  rear  1S39,  tbrongh 
local  aad  voluntar;  agencice,  aided  bj  the  State,  a  sum  of  more  than  £2,000,- 
000  (about  SI 0,000 ,000),  on  the  erectJOD  of  aew  school  baUdiaga,  affbidlogthe 
meani  of  education  to  more  thaa  half  a  mlllloa  more  children  than  conid, 
before  that  time,  hare  been  educated.  A  mni'  exceeding  one  million  and  k 
quarts  is  moreover  annoallj  ejpendEd  In  the  sapport  of  acAoala  for  the 
working  clanea.  Beyond  these  anoaats  large  Banu  have  been  expended  in 
bolldiag  and  (naintaloing  aohoolB  bj  pareTj  pdrate  charit7,  (d  whidi  no 
■ccnrate  returns  have  been  fnriilBfaed.  This  expeodltaM  M  nKoe;  from 
private  and  from  public  Mureei,  reprcsenta,  bowever,  but  Inadeqoatelj  Iha 
iQterett  taken  hj  the  people  of  England  In  the  educatEon  of  tho  wwkiiw 
claawa ;  fur  in  almoet  every  localitj  where  schools  have  t>een  established 
there  are  to  be  fonnd  pn'sons  who  oot  only  contribute  money  liberally  to 
their  nipport,  bnt  devote  aleo  to  them  a  large  portloa  of  their  Ume  and 
•ttenUoD.  The  Bvetem  of  education,  based  on  local  ^mpatUeaand  voluntaiy 
a^nolea,  which  has  thus  been  provided  by  the  people  01  England  fin  iU 
Worklug  clasBea,  manifests,  moreover,  at  the  preauit  Udm,  do  dgna  at  ex- 
haoBtion  or  decay  j  on  the  coatrory,  there  never  was,  pertiqis,  ft  time  when 
the  opInioQs  preralent  amoo^  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  wer« 
more  gisnenilly  favorable  to  it,  or  when  those  classes  were  prepared  to  make 
greater  sacriSc!^  for  its  extenoon  and  development.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  parlicB  concerned.  The  concurrence  of  Uie  working  clasea,  who  are  to 
receive  it,  Is  equally  oecessary. 

After  addrcnea  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  Bishop  of  Ozlbrd,  nod  Bev.  Canon 
Ifoseley,  the  Coaference  wm  reeolved  into  five  aecUoiu,  via. : — 

SECTION  JL^—Chainnm;  The  Lord  Bishop  or  Ozitobd.  SeaHmy:  Tba 
Bkt.  B.  WlTII^'s.-^To  Inquire  into  the  ftet  of  the  alleged  early  remonJ  of 
CbUdreo  from  School  in  the  A^eulturol,  Hanafhoturiag,  and  Xialng  DIi- 
ttiete  of  Englaud,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  and  to  luqolie  Into  the  canaM  of 
•iioh  early  removal  and  Its  result*. 

SECTION  B.— CAammm .-  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Cowteb,  H.P.  SxT^sy ;  Bkv.  J. 
D.  Qlinvie,  Jr.— To  loitltute  dmllar  laqoirteB  in  req>ect  to  the  Edncation  ot 
Foreign  Countries. 

SBCTIONC—OAotrmon.- Sot  J.uaaKt.TSHrrrLKWOvra,  Bart  &erri«y.- 
Kcv.  Nash  Stbpbkimok.— To  condder  the  expedients  which  have  been  pro- 
poMd  for  keeping  the  Children  of  the  "  Working  ClassM  "  longer  at  aehool ; 
under  the  beads  ot—finl,  "  CsimnciTE  Sohkhes."  StBond,  "  Psiza  Schsmbs." 

SECTION  D.^Ckarman :  The  Very  Rev.  the  Daix  of  Sujsbtbt.  Stadiry  : 
Jobs  TniCKBAT  Bukck,  Esq. — To  inquire  into  the  merits  of  auch  oUier  ex- 
pedients as  shall  bo  proposed  for  the  coosidcration  of  the  Conference,  and 
particularly  tboee  koowQ  as  "  Hu.r-Tuii  Sobuob,"  being  ecfaenea  for  tbe 
oecapalion  of  children  half  their  time  at  school,  and  half  at  labv;  the  nme 
arrangement  being  proposed  to  be  made  by  parenti  and  employers  Mbilvi^, 
ai  DDder  the  provleionB  of  the  Factory  Bill  Is  made  (in  respect  to  ontaia 
ohlldrcD)  compuleorlly. 

SECTION  E.— iDdnstrial  Element  In  Education. 

A  goal  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Gnovllle  jm- 
tided. 

The  proceedinga  of  the  Confa«nee  have  been  puhltabed  In  a  Tolnae  of 
three  hundred  and  eigfaty-tbTM  pages,  of  which  the  tbBowing  la  Oie  table  ttf 
eoD  tents ;— 
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Bai.  jr.  ISleMt,  Btr  Majahfi  InmeOor  <^  SchoaU^-"  On  the  Eridence  affard- 
ed  by  the  Reports  of  Her  H^jettj'a  ImpecloiB  aa  to  the  eti\j  Age  ftt  irhkh 
Children  ire  tftten  from  ScbooL" 

Mr.  Flint,  lalt  AndliBit  Diaaaan  jh^xdor  m  Dtriffilm,  and  Orgaitaaig  MaMr 
^UcJViriK>iw(&ia4.— "TheBmmsSatveot,  witbspeolriBebreiiaeto  Sohooli 
net  under  Goveramrat  Iiupectlon." 


Work,  and  lit  oalther :  with  the  Fi»atioal  CQnolodon*  to  which  thej  lead." 

Siaard  Baaa,  Ag.,  qf  ZmJi.— "On  our  part  EduoatioiiBl  ImproTement, 
•nd  the  MeaoB  of  nitiire  Frogreu,  eapaoull;  in  lengtheolng  the  Term  of 
EdooatioQ." 

J.  D.  Ooodman,  Etg.,  q/'  Oit  Bimit^hon  EduaaHanai  AtMdation. — "On  the 
Besulta  of  Retonu  fhiia  Binulngtiam,  ehowing  the  Degree  In  which  Labor 
•nd  Idlenea  roapeotkely  Interfere  with  Education." 

Sai.  3.  fifftuAow.— "  Upon  the  State  ot  Edncation  among  the  WorUiw 
Claneaof  the  Faridi  of  Sheffleld." 
n. — PAPcaa  ox  THi  ATTDinucca,  wn.,  at  Schools  on  thb  Coxramtn, 

/mbA  Kof,  Ag.— '"On  the  ConqwraUve  CondlUon  of  Children  In  Eoglidt 
Md  Foreign  Towns." 

jr.  Eugbtc  Satii,  FarU. — "  L'Ecole  prim^re  et  le  Travail  profbadonaL" 

Ad.  Dr.  MaUtr,  Slraibars,  Banararf  h^mtor-Otturtd  <^  PuUk  Aafrwitiin  if 
Fhuua.—"  De  I'Edacatlon  dee  Eafauta  dee  Clamtis  OuvrUreB,  el       '  '  ' 
dc  leur  Retralt  prrinwlur^  de  I'Ecole." 
ilaui  BoKoiBoi  Hi 
le  Advantages." 
TTT — Papbbs  CBiin.r  on  Prize  a^d  CEanncm  Cio-iw. 

Ben,  SaA  SbpiBuai,  SUrby,  Mirmingham,  Sicniiay  le  tht  SKtim.—"  On  ths 
Nature  and  AdmialiitratlTe  Uachlneiy  of  Prize  Schcnoa." 

Sm.  K  G.  SotiKKm,  Thwim  Salaol,  rark^"  SuggesUoos  of  Plaoa  fbr 
retaining  the  Attendance  of  Chudran  at  School  to  a  Biore  advanoed  Age." 

^mour  ItMHiAMTtf,  Stg. — "  On  CertiSoate  and  Piln  S^emes,  with  Sng- 
geeUoos  f)H  tiieir  Improvement  and  Ebrtendon." 

Ba.  J.  P.  Norrii,  Her  Majaty't  h^edar  iff  5eAo(A.— "On  the  Working  of 
the  StaRbnliblre  CertiScate  and  Eeglatratlon  Scheme,  and  on  the  ben  meUtod 
ftr  Its  Extendon  to  all  Sohoals." 
ir^PiFua  ON  Euv-Tua  Schuus,  and  GvuiiHa  iia>  Vionmr  Smoeu. 

AiaoKdo'  Beigrast,  Siq.,  hi^auir  at  Hxlarim,—"  On  the  OperaUon  of  th« 
Balr-time  Scheme  In  Faotoiiea." 

Ref.  W.  J.  Kamtiy,  ffir  McgatyU  hmdor  if  Si^mI*.—"  On  the  Prlncfplea 
t«  be  ofaaervM  In  prmnottng  Behoe)  Anendaooe." 

J.  Radiaur  Wu^EAt.  E^-,  Bammgiam^^'  On  Factory  Schools." 

Ba>.  a  K  Bnmif,  OMIaOtm  JVaiiwy  CuBigt.—"  On  Tolnntary  Balf-tlue 


Maard  Jir^  Af.,  MJ:fir  OKlitrtlbU—"  On  the  Plaa  oT  Jnventle  M< 
Adnlt  Education  adopted  in  the  Writer^  Uaanfkctory." 

JtAn  Tliotn^SimM,  A;.,  fniir^ian.—"  On  Feeding  and  ETeningSchoid^ 
flie  fOnaer  oa  a  Heana  of  prolonging,  and  the  latter  aa  a  Means  Of  reamUng, 
Bdnoatttm." 
T.— P>™as  Not  Filuho  Undbk  thi  Abovs  Hbals. 

Tkcnm*  On,  Bm~,  Okmrt^  OMnMnM-^-^Oii  EnJuwuteuU  ereatod  for  Oa 
AppnotlaeM^  of  Ghildttn,  and  m  Um  AmpUoaUon  of  anoh  Faiida  by  wi^  a< 
Ms.  11.  [Vol.  it.  No.  a]— (O. 
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Praulnnw  or  Bcwards,  m  an  Eaooangemeiil  in  tii«  Ed&cattoD  of  the  P»or, 
and  for  promoUaK  their  longer  CouUuouice  kt  School ;  lud  on  (he  Employ- 
ment of  other  Chuitiea  fooKded  for  uodefiued  Pnrpoaea  in  Aid  of  the  nme 
OyectB." 

Jdlit^er  0.  Symoiu,  Eta.,  Jamdor  qf  Sduol*. — "  On  Indastrlftl  Training  u  an 
A^janet  to  School  TeacUng." 

Jfin  Ibrg  Cbrpailtr.—"  Jnvenlle  Dellnqnency  In  ita  RelaUon  to  the  Bdne*- 
tlonal  Movement." 

W.  L.  Sarguil,  Etq.,  ^frnwAam.— "  On  the  prq^oaed  IDddle  Claaa  Eiam- 
ioatlona  as  a  means  of  Stlmafating  the  EdneatfoD  of  the  Lower  Claeaea." 

Bm.  J.  B.  Oieen,  London.—"  On  Indirect  oompalsory  Scboollag." 

Set.  Oanat  OirdlaUiBi,  BriiUi. — "  Will  an  Improrsment  In  the  Dwelllnn  of 
the  LAboriog  CUwee  have  any  Infl  -     -  ■■-■"■   -     ■■  ■-  .^---i.-.-.. 

to  the  GdacatloD  of  their  Children, 
Fraocbite  in  the  nme  Direclioa  I " 


ThfB  new  association  was  Inaogorated  onder  Uie  presldeney  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  In  the  presence  of  a  large  ntunber  of  eminent  men,  at  Bir- 
ndngliam,  on  Uondi^,  OchAer  12,  ISST,  and  cooUniied  In  sesdon— meeUng 
in  five  seoUons  during  the  da;,  and  in  general  meeting  In  (he  evening — 
through  the  week.  In  his  opening  address,  Loid  Broagfaam  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  of  assoclatton  In  cSbrtB  to  promote  social  Improvement,  utd 
illoib^ted  Mb  podtiooi  by  the  snocen  of  the  Society  for  the  IHffnrion  of 
Usefal  Knowledge,  the  ScientlQo  Anociatioo,  and  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  and  conolnded  with  thU  noble  peroration  : — 

Nor  let  the  importanea  be  lightly  oonddered  of  dilThBing  among  the  vartooi 
olaaMof  ttie  oommnnltT  the  knowledge  of  (he  BuUecta  to  which  our  inqoUiaa 
will  b«  direoted,  and  wbloh,  than^  all  are  alike  interested  in  them,  yet  are 
1^  no  OMans  sdBeiently  nndeiHtood,  or  estimated  at  their  just  valae  by  the 
,  halt  of  ssanMnd.  Tlie  downess  with  which  the  hnmbler  oImsm  of  onr  fellow 
aldiens  Improve  themselves  in  ^fltarent  branohes  of  schnce,  and,  indeed, 
thdr  reloctaiKe  to  nnderso  the  Wiar  of  itndTiag  them,  has  been  oAeu 
lamented,  bat  without  exeitmg  the  least  soiprise  in  UHMeiriiodnlycoaEidered 
^e  drcamstaocee  of  the  case.  Id  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  so 
manj  years  to  overcome  sooh  obstacles,  and  efltet  the  more  soieral  ^IRidoD 
of  EDOwledae,  the  necerity  has  been  too  ntioh  overlooked  «  beginning  with 
the  apper  cusbeb  of  BDoiety.  When  these  are  well  imboed  with  the  taate  tat 
aoqnlmg  knowledge,  tiKy  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  those  la  other 
ranks  putabe  of  the  same  great  beneflla.  It  li  not  that  tbe  whole  or  even 
(he  greatw  part  of  one  ciaia  will  become  edneators,  bat  some  will  be  inqdied 
with  (he  deare,  not  more  benevolent  than  wise,  of  bearing  the  torch  to  tlie 
re^(»u  still  witlioQl  those  lights  which  tbey  tiienuelvn  e^oy.  Thus  is  sound 
au  nsefOl  instiocUon  propagated  by  a  Hire  and  nataral  proce^  Nor  is  it 
re  certain  tliat  the  various  layers  of  the  mat  soda]  stroctnTe  are  boand 

ether  by  the  nighty  clamp    of    '""•■'^  aarn,r,iatufaA  tt.  a11     m.r,A  UAillni*  nn 

from  the  troad  baili  of  the 
'  and  Um  aristocracy  to  the  Grown 
._._  ,._., ._. ,__.. .  — — 'dby 


especial^ 


knowledge  of  Bodal  Intereala  and  rights  and  da  ties,  even  D 


_M  Arm  and  (cmneralo  dlatriboUon  of  Joslioe  Itself  paasesaee  the  great,  the 
cardinal  virtne  of  InsariDg  the  staUlity  of  tiw  soda!  system.    It  is,  to  —  "- 


lanmage  of  the  di^,  tn  the  very  greatest  degree  Conservative,  and  in  tbe 
Ugheat  aense  of  the  phrase^  Bat  (tdi  diftuion  has  another  and  most  happy 
lendeneyj — it  leads  to  tht  hapravemeat  of  the  ^^stam,  hewue  it  in^iirea  ui 
dassea  with  the  desire  <^  pronoting  Beasnres  dMwn  to  be  safe  as  well  ai 
dfeotnal— in  aword,  wbolerame  refwms.   Kor  can  anything  be  more  graaad- 
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Itm  IbMi  th«  tern  or  progrcm  catertolaed  li;  tone,  ftflteted  t^  more.  It  U, 
Id  truth,  Ignonuice  ewitiDui^  not  kaowlndge  adraiiced,  nbich  thej  hftvo  to 
(bar,  najr,  wMoh,  when  we  cotae  to  tn  eiplaoalloa  with  them,  they  really  do 
fear.  Knowledge  is  power;  but  iu  nfttural  ally  is  the  frieadlj  power  of 
Tirtue,  with  which  its  dominion  la  willingly  el^ared.  Thin  ie  above  all  trae 
of  the  knowledge  whlotk  we  shall  seek  to  Improve  and  to  impart.  Theropreme 
DUiposeiaiidPreseTTer,  who"  deokethhinuelf  with  light  bb  it  were  a  «t- 
moat,  bat  deftndeth  all  the  earth  as  it  were  vlth  a  Bhieid,"  ha»  provided  that 
the  Atbe  steps  into  which  we  are  led  by  the  twUIdit  will  be  prevented  or 
retraced  irtiea  the  day  dawn&  If  any  oce  is  itilt  alanned  at  the  fbrce  which 
the  people  seem  to  gala  when  thdr  bcnlKea  aie  cqiaiided  by  cnltiTatlon,  let 
Um  reeolleot  that  this  happy  process  can  not  be  ctmlinaed  and  ftirther  know- 
ledge acquired  wltboot  a  new  seimri^  bdng  given  by  that  very  lnci«aae  or 
hnowledge  ag^nst  the  dduliMU  and  the  eseenes  from  which  the  peace  of 
theoommimi^haamosttofbar.  Weareremlndedby  thesiil)|ect,»ewell  ssby 
the  place  where  we  are  anemUed,  of  the  exqaldte  Invention,  the  hut^eet 

rhapa  tn  the  history  of  science,  which  makes  the  power  of  eteun  provide  t^ 
eipanilon  for  its  own  control,  the  one  very  nicely  inoportloned  to  ttia 
other.  Knowledge  is  thus  both  power  and  safb^— it  exercises  thia  eeif-coc- 
trol ;  it  gives  ta  the  mighty  sodal  eagine  both  the  movement  and  the  gover- 

"  DBBamrad  atmiftli  with  pnfiict  ut  «m)ib»d, 
Aw«,  ■erTH,uiuH,  uidprotectflmukluL" 

But  ft  Is  not  saA^  alone  that  we  e^ect ;  we  fondly  hope  for  more ;  we 
confidently  look  higher.  Uodaanted  W  the  redstance  of  adversaries,  un- 
dismayed by  the  ohetractions  irtiich  the  Use  of  pr^ndioe,  or  the  conflicts  of 
ftotloo,  or  Ibe  atrilb  of  ctrntrOTer^,  raise  to  Impede  social  pnwren  or  to 
retard,  its  (Mends  lift  np  th^  view  to  the  loMer  bights  where  teUgioos  and 
moral  bnth  dieds  an  et«Dal  Uo^t.  Plei^g  the  dt^oea  of  Ignonmoe  that 
diTMidsiHie  region,  the  mlsta  of  doubt  that  obacure.thestomui  orpoerion  that 
vex,  the  iDsHoct  of  selSshDess  that  chills  ancUier,  the  eye  loves  to  repose  on 
that  bright  BDmndt  where  the  same  beams  dlqtel  all  donbt  from  our  (^nltms 
toward  God,  and  warm  our  benevolent  feelings  towatd  man  :— 

0uTaesday,0ctobcrI3th,  the  Srst  separate  meeting  oftheseventl  sections, 
were  opened  by  appropriate  addreesea,  viz. : — that  of  Jariifnidata  mil  Laa, 
by  Lord  John  EnaeU  ;  that  of  Siudkm,  \^  Blr  John  Faklngton ;  that  c^ 
Pmubiwit  imi  StformOim,  by  Hon.  M.  D.  EDll ;  that  of  Putlk  O-JA,  by  Lord 
Stanley  ;  and  that  of  3odd  Ebonomy,  bj  Sir  Beiijainln  Brodle.  We  give  the 
order  of  ^uceedla^  for  a  dngla  day, 

OBDER  OF  PSOCEBDINGS  ON  THUESDAY, 

ImA.M. 
ntqfOcZws.— (CDuii,LoniJ.  Tlimaii  ) 
..  .-.Mnlt^BsMnttonuidlimltetlanoCUltrlllt;— liTBrlitDl  CbtmbErDrCbmnHn*. 
1.  On  tka  HMmdidioa  vl  tlw  lav,  fur  purpoM  at  PramnlgillDa,  AdmlnliUmtini,  iind  L(gli- 
UHan-iit  Atthnr  apaoa/lt,  En- 
a.  Ib<lTttSMtiOBgCtlMSb^tai>(FTHdi-brG-W.  HHtii>gi,Bi>l. 


t.  S^tmUimi  of  a  BuraapeadT,  Fnqncnl,  udBuDmreal  AdinlnlitntlmorUieaiBlul 

10.  Oa  Iba  bpedStogr  of  BiUtilljihliic  >  n**  law  CddnnM  Ln  tin  IMrapoIU-JiT  OmiKS 

U.  Airtlfcie*  of  Jnrii^iidBis :  k  Bcpsrt  Bpm  B>Dtani|iI(T  law  AmcudnitDl— fron  Vm 
GMaBiltM  ippolBUd  OB  Ibg  >4Ul 
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1.  PnHsl  upeeta  ot  Ob  EdueaUnii  Qiurttao  ia  the  Uirn  gnat  dltlalois  of  ILt  aapbe— If 

a.  BehDcA  iDqiliT  ta  SniMk  )ui4  tha  HOckbDAsod-tir  J- JMUbi,  Xiq. 

S.  Iiwlruniaa  toAdaltilDEniDli«Sehaob--li7KaT.  Dt.  HOUr. 

i.  The  SrhoDl  ind  the  lluubtfa;  :  bnth  dda  ^  tba  QnotloB— lij  Ihi  Bbt.  ^ilntf 

(.  niaDnou]tlcahiPnD»(lt«RDnlBlmtioi>— ^lb*BeT.  J  P.  BuUq 
t.  A  pni|Hin]  for  ■  PuUki  Bwamliallnii  sf  Bi7>  upon  Iwing  tba  One 

H,  Senboor  TrtiDeckbeen,  Em, 
t.  llcnlEducmtioiiiirilu  WmUuCIuaH— bflL  A.  8l*ii«T,bq.,lfJ'. 
•■  JaTHiIle  iMfnrpBA  Jonidia  Erfnation— bf  th*  Rer.  W.  Ocnrer, 


(Miklitwli ._ _._. 

L  Bam  of  tta  Cuan  at  Um  DtbeOn  ConJItiia  of  StOml  EJnathin  -bj  Mr.  T.  IMbot. 


uofmidariiic  tham  anflaUa 
(IbapnipciataofBilBcaliiHi— brr.  Hirrii,  Oq. 
1.  eabmhofPiilta    byaamy  WalUa,  A^ 

«.  FhyjMogkiaiiiln— ai4«ai1alnll«thnd«cfaaditM— fcTH.(^tMT,Eiia. 
1.  Tba  Powat  of  tlM  laMUwt  a*  dxrakvad  tr  Uaaatkn  la  tba  kutew  if  Ub— fa  A.  F 

■OttMB  Dg««PT— PiariHaiiK  «<  fitffanMMm.— (CMta,  H.  D.  Hu,  Bl^) 
1.  Ob  PrlHD  pDBiibD>uit--lir  Di.  E.  anltli. 
1.  On  Punlihrnnit  and  GHme— br  tba  Rn.  J.  1.  BuL 
■.  OnPuWuHBt— tirO»tala&a«eai>ctala,RIT. 
«.  On  tba  Raconatitoir  oai  BMWB  DdDO-tif  tba  bt:  B.  J.  BMefa 
t.  OnlbaNktMsalBrfgiBBtinnalos— bjrd.  1r.bi«lv,bl. 
t^  Od  Famale  Betbnnatflriaa   bjr  IDia  Cbntatar. 
).  OBtbaBaHantteofUiaCUBliiiItoBiKla^— brJ.  W.Wnr.bi. 


I.  OnPntiUsTasdoattoD— tnlk.  S 

1.  On  tba  Pnla^alJOB  o(lif(ln  tba  IVitaeirtb  (>_.__, 

1.  Stud;  ttmtl  atattottoa    bf  Dr.  Haadbtn  Gnnhair. 

4.  MortalRTofBrniiiCbaiii— Vvr.  Gnnhiaid. 

1.  OnBliBdBtfUBUidHa<gbbuiiitToina,aii«  Ibiir  toUB itumiii    ly B.  1-  SkMy,  Ka<., 

a.'  Ob  IhHlMJja— by  Ur.  Xar. 


ID.  Sawaia  af  BlmbKbam-br  Mr.  FteDttSn 

11.  IbbalarCbnkSBMaK-ltttR.  F.  a 

U.  Ontial  aitf  LiM^  laUaa— )n  Br.  Itaa  IMIor. 

U.  HaaUhotAintB-bTMr.RavlluiiB 

11.  AnanlalFfliaibifitwItaTBaivlHa— brDt.  Vito. 

U.  haHuT Sbita at HsddnaraM— bTkr.  Kdud. 

1«.  CmapodtloD  of  Itona— ^  Mr.  irium. 

IT.  BafA  looiaaaa  «f  Tmm  ^ipalatkni— bjr  Dr.  Baddoa. 

Faa  BmiMaaa—SKilal  Xtmm^^-lOatiM,  te  B 
M  Ktaalnn-br  Chulaa  Bwr,  ba. 
' '-laaofCHiwalloo-brlrTB 

A.neDlbaU,&^ 


blbaanataf  ■PnbkaKnUiK.lBnppartoriliaRafbRiatorraiidbdubU  S^snb  H 
5!f^  ?'^^  *!*'■  Natli)MrBiftinia(.r  Gabn,  u>«  tba  fafonBaturr  and  IMVin  Un 
«lIlbah«]dattbalownHall,atli*]f-paataata.    llv  abalr  to  ba  IA«i  br  Iba  Bl^f Hm. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The  qaestioD  ot  UniTerBitj  Beronn  is  now  fUrty  op  for  dlMunloD  la  the 
pamphlet,  the  daily  preai,  tha  monthly  magaziae,  and  the  qoarteil/  levleiri 
In  Uia  laat  (Jan.,  1658)  number  of  Siadaeood,  M  well  as  la  the  last  nnnber 
oT  the  BSulKrgA  Saisw,  the  mtyect  ii  ably  handled.  From  the  former  we 
copy  an  account  or  the  present  state  of  tha  Unlvcraltlea,  especially  that  of 
Edinburgh. 

pinTBBsrrr  or  edqivuiiob. 

In  ScoUand  the  words  "  DnivHvity  "  and  "  Collese  "  are  iynuoymoDt,  aad 
are  uaed  indinrlminatelj.  Colte^te  life,  aa  it  exLata  ia  the  great  eelabliib- 
meata  of  England,  is  utterly  unlniowD.  Tbe  stodente  do  Dot  live  tovetlier, 
within  boQQdB,  but  find  thdr  reddeDcee,  according  to  tiielr  me«nB,la  tht 
towns;  and  na  they  are  for  tbe  meet  part  divided  into  "Faonltiea,"  to  which 
■eparate  branchea  of  atudy  ore  wngned,  they  Iwve  little  common  InteicoDTW, 
nnlea  tbay  ate  fellow-atodentB  in  the  ume  clu&  There  an  fbur  Facilities— 
^eee  bdng  Arts,  Divinity,  Law,  and  ICedidne — tte  two  latter  being  wholly 
UDConaected  wluk  tike  others.  It  la  not  requured  from  the  StndnitH  ^  Law  w 
Medictoe  tbat  they  ih^  have  preTionalr  passed  throaoh  tiie  Facnlty  of  Arta, 
or  even  attended  a  limited  number  of  ue  clafsee  of  which  that  Faculty  con- 
dsts.  Each  Facnlty  has  the  power  of  eiaminiDg;  for  thdr  degree^  and  these 
cwninations  are  separately  conducted  ;  the  degrees  being  ooiainally  con- 
ferred bj  the  wliale  Unlvei^ty,  but  In  reality  gnwted  by  tbe  FaoulUea  Tbe 
Facomee  of  Law  and  Uediclne  are  thurefore  ste-lctly  pTofeseiooal,  and  eiiBt 
tor  Che  purpose  of  imparUug  to  itudeoU  special  iUHtruelion  in  thiwe  branchea 
alone  ;  but  we  repeat  that  (Ley  have  nooouneotjoa  whatever  with  the  Faculty 
of  Arte,  the  nahire  of  which  we  shall  presently  ezpUio.  The  Faculty  c^ 
Divinity,  however,  [a  cloxely  coDuected  with  the  Faculty  of  Arta;  for  it  la 
required  that  all  HtudeolB,  before  pae«iag  iuto  tlie  fomer  Facnlty,  must  havs 
attended  certain  classes  belonging  to  the  latter — a  vise  provMoD,  in  ho  fhr 
aa  it  goes,  because  it  insures  that  every  olergymaa  shall  have  received  tha 
advaalagea  of  a  liberal  educaUoo,  though  there  may  still  be  room  for  !■- 
wovcmeut.  And  here  it  Is  proper  to  explain  (hat  the  mlea  enlbrced  bj  the 
Free  and  United  i'recbyterian  Cbarchea  for  aeeviDg  the  edueaUon  of  their 
probationers  are  very  nearly  the  same  wiUi  those  uid  down  by  the  ertab- 
UshedChnreh;  and  tliat,  notwithalw^lng  the  varioas  asblsma  vhkh  have 
afflicted  Presbyteriaii  Scotland,  the  Univeratles,  owing  to  tbdr  tinseetarian 
character,  have  retained  tbe  public  coaCtduoce.  Ko  relldoua  test  was  ever 
required  ftom  stndents ;  and  none  is  now  exacted  ftom  I'rorcssors,  with  dw 
ezceptioD  of  thoae  who  are  appointed  to  chairs  of  Tticology. 

It  la  not  BO  easy  to  define  Vae  character  of  tbe  Facnlty  of  Arts  as  it  eilsta 
In  the  rnlvenity  of  Edinburgh.  Nominally  it  ia  held  to  comprehend  all  tha 
FroreEsors  who  are  not  attacbed  to  Law,  Uedicine,  or  Divlnfty  ;  but  aa  an 
operative  Facalty  for  determining  degrtHW  in  Arts,  it  is  much  more  limited. 
Thus,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  tbe  student  most 
have  attended  the  classes  of  Humanity  (that  la  Latiu),  Greek,  Matbematica, 
Logic,  and  Meti^iliydca,  and  Uoral  Fhiioaophy.  Before  be  oaa  present  him- 
•elf  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  most  also  undergo  an  examination  la  Natural 
PbHoeopby,  ana  in  Bhetoric  and  BdlesLettre&  Bencc,  practically,  thepower 
of  ezMniung  for  d^^reea  in  arta  la  rested  in  seven  Frofeasors;  although  (hen 
us  five  oUiera,  tluwB  of  Aatronomy,  HiatOTy,  Agricnltnre,  Hosio,  and  Teoh- 
ndogy,  who  arc  held  to  belong  to  Hie  Facitl^  of  Arts,  and  who  all  have 
rotes  Id  the  Senate.  But  th^  Is  ano(her  remarbable  pecullari^,  that 
•(taaduce  upon  one  oImi  io  the  earricaliun — that  of  fiheterle— la  hot  mb- 
pnlsory  npon  stndenta  wIk)  pass  from  Arta  to  IHvini^,  nnten  ttey  offer  theat- 
otlves  for  tbe  degrea  of  ILA.  Aa  tbe  Hhetoric  cliM  ia  tbe  only  one  in  which 
the  arta  of  vernacular  eompoeiUan  and  dciive^  are  ^atematicsJly  taught, 
thia  omiiiioD,  which  has  Uie  nnoUon  of  the  Chnich,  may  q)pear  a  strange 
ttie;  bnt  tiie  explanation  probably  Is,  that  In  tbe  other  Uuiverdtie*  of  Sent- 
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had  the  obidr  of  Rbetorfc  1b  eomUned  with  that  of  Logic  None  of  the 
PrMbTteiiMi  Clinrcbet  reqaire  thmt  Uune  pnaeating  thmuelTGa  for  ortliiw- 
tioD  ihaU  be  Gndoate*  Id  Aria. 

Aaf  one  a»j  become  »  member  (^  the  FoiTenitj  by  dmpl;  enroUUiK  U 
« la  (be  m«trlciilBUon  boiAt,  on  MjnieDt  of^  a  tiiung  tee.    He  maj  the 


tn  OKh  u^oD,  la  which  cam  the  eipeoiw  are  dlmlnldied  to  aevMi.  Tb* 
onmber  of  thoM  nbo  gradaste  In  vU  la  Terj  Hmall— fcr  tUa  retuoa,  that 
MNba4egReoearenaofalTlluB«bateTer;lt  1b  a  nere  bairen  title.  So 
■oon  M  tM  atikleat  hM  paMod  uroag^  the  carriciilmD,  hk  ooniKotion  wlA 
the  UnlrcrritT  cloiea :  oitd  Uili  la  perhau  the  moet  dlBcooragiug  tbaton  of 
Sooltlih  colleglata  edaeaUoo. 

Uatll  Teiy  leoeatlj,  no  entntoce  tgaalnrtton  wa*  OMde  compalwH^  befon 
nutrbmlatioa  or  eaiollment  la  an;  «1m»  :  bnt  three  rean  ago  the  pirfnaa  of 
the  lJnl*enI^  (that  k,  (he  Town  Coondl)  laid  down  a  nde  that  there  ihoold 


•Hendanee;  and  It  Is  nndeistood  \o  be  new  ahtodoacd,  If  not  fbrmallj 
rewtnded ;  c^ou  being  gl*ea  to  the  etodeatB  to  t»ke  tbdr  exunlnatiDa  after 
an  attendaiKie  of  three  mootbs. 

The  tumnal  noinber  of  Uterarj  itixlenti,  matricnlstad  la  mob  in  the  tJoi- 
TBidtf  of  Edloborgh,  Is  between  five  and  ab  bnn^red,  of  whom  bnt  a  Rnall 
pro|iorUoo  do  throu^  the  entire  onrrionlam.  Except  tot  dlrlolt7  Btndents, 
•od  thoae  who  Intood  to  beocmie  oaodidatee  for  d^rees,  iWot  entniuM  to  the 
•hMWM,  acoorffing  to  ibe  fonn  of  theonrriculiuni&nnneaenary;  Mid,iaeoa- 
•eqnenoe,  a  vei7  largo  ooiBber  of  roone  nen  take  two  or  three  cluMS,  u 
mar  suit  their  coorailenee  or  indlnation,  without  proeeedlag  anr  further. 
Alan  it  la  a  oommoo  praoUce  for  gentlemen  at  fortune,  <dSoen  of  the  East 
India  CoBpanj't  Krrtoe,  or  othen  of  Utoaiy  tMte,  to  matrlcolate  fbr  the 
•ole  porpote  of  attending  the  leetone  of  eooM  dliUnEolahed  Profesaor  In  Uia 
Mgher  bfMtobea  of  phllciBophr,  ioleDoe.  or  lettetB.  'Rteee  are  not  itiidente  la 
the  ptoftr  eeiM  of  (he  tenn,  (hoagh  thej  enrol  Uiemaelvea  ai  mch.  Kenr 
thelMH,  thrir  stteodanoe  U  ft  buUM  adTantage,  M  it  li  nlw  ft  deolded  com- 
pUMBDt  to  the  Vsiitnkiy. 

Next,  M  to  the  ftuooDt  and  natDte  of  the  woA  which  the  atadenU  are 
leqnlred  to  perform.  TUa  dllfen  la  kind  acoording  to  the  character  of  the 
daai.  In  the  three  claasei  frhlofc  nuk  bvt  in  the  cnrricuhim  of  Arts — ^I^tin, 
Greek,  and  UathemBUoa— the  budnesa  ta  eoaducted  for  the  moat  part  b; 
teaching,  not  In  leotming.  Eaoh  ^  the  etndenti  is  brought  frequently, 
(hoagh  not  dally,  under  (to  eye  of  the  ProhMor,  and  they  are  esualned 
•tally  BB  well  aa  through  written  exetriaea.    la  tbe  other  olaasBa — Logic, 


tionaapoD  the  leetaiea,  or  npcm , ,--  , .       __,, 

•nd  alao  wrlttea  ezercdaea.  In  tfaeae  ktter  claawa,  It  almaat  invariably  hap- 
poM  that  ft  oert^a  number  of  (he  Btqdentadono(  olfer  themoelTea  for  esanil- 
natioD,  and  do  do(  write  Um  exeroleH.  When  tUa  oocnrs  they  receive  no 
Mrtiaca(eB,  beyood  ft  almple  one  of  atlendsDoe,  at  the  cloae  of  the  aeadon ; 
•ad  of  OODTM  tikey  are  not  allowed  (o  compete  for  olaaa  hooora,  which  are 
eagerly  coveted  1^  ardoona  Md  InteUlgeot  atodenla.  For  thia  there  la  no 
remedy.  Once  p«t  achool,  there  ia  an  end  of  ooerdMi ;  and  even  at  aebool, 
ooercton,  if  pnihed  too  tn,  degenenica  Into  poaltive  erueltj.  Tnte  Is  the 
adage  that  "thoa^  one  man  can  lead  ft  horee  to  the  water,  twenty  can  not 
feroe  him  to  drink."  The  moUve  power  Ilea  with  (he  ProfeBor.  If  he  can 
inveat  hit  aat^ect  with  lotereat,  and  really  attract  the  atteaUon  of  the  abi- 
dents,  there  la  very  little  ftnr  bat  that  the  gi«ater  part  of  them  will  obey  hla 
bidding,  and  exert  themaelvea  to  become  proBcleniB  la  that  apectal  branoh  of 
knowledge  or  eeleuce  which  It  la  hla  duly  to  explnio.    if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
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mnvasm  o? 

ii  Indolent,  llreaome,  or  monotonotu,  thn'  turn  to  WBMthiug  elie,  tod  few 
have  the  patienM  to  extract  profit  tcom  tail  long-winded  aiaertatioiu. 

A  itniDger,  on  Ont  vldting  Edinburgh,  most  necoaaatUy  be  much  BDrpriBad 
br  the  veiy  motley  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  Ivnea  trim  the  College  ntea 
when  the  hel)  tolU  the  honrly  rignal  Ibr  the  rjliiml«tl  and  gathnlog  of  Uie 
classes.  Boyhood,  adolesceoce,  m&aliDod,  and  erea  age,  are  there  repment- 
ed.  Two  ^nerations  are  mlng:Ied  lofether;  for  Oiey  may  be  counted  fcom 
fiMirteen  to  (brty.  First,  perhaps,  a  group  of  jnniort,  ftill  of  aolmal  s^ti 
and  taa,  ohargeB  down  the  steps.  Then  cornea  a  knot  <tf  giave  TOnng  meo, 
eridently  deetined  for  the  minlgtij,  to  whom  edneatioD  ia  a  aeriona  matttr, 
tbr  their  ftatore  livelihood  depcnda  upon  it,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ra- 
aooreea  of  Iheit  fHends,  for  awaj  in  Angua  or  DomMes,  have  been  taxed  to 
gtve  them  the  advantage  of  a  course  at  the  Dniverdty.  Then  sCridea  fbrih 
an  nnmlstabable  Dative  of  the  north,  older  than  the  others,  and  with  the 
mariCB  of  stem  delermlDaUon  on  Mb  brow,  Ibongh  somewhat  uncouth  in  ap- 
pearaoce.  That  la  a  cpedmen  of  a  clan  of  whom  Scotland  has  cause  to  be 
proud,  and  of  whom  she  Is  aometimea  even  not  nilBcieutlv  prood.  For  the 
mail  whom  the  stranger  remarka  there,  haa  received  do  prellmlmiry  education 
which  laxit;  Itself  could  denominnU  claadcal.  Bora  of  obecore  parentB,  In 
an  eitceedingl;  remote  parldi,  and  apparently  destined  to  win  his  bread  by 
naDoal  labor,  he  has  received,  many  years  ago,  the  common  elementary  edu- 
cation of  a  Scottish  peaaaDt,  and  (torn  that  1ms  pawed  to  a  handlcrafL  Bat 
•mnething  tella  him,  as  he  measures  himself  with  hla  feilowa,  that  he  la 


might  l>e  able,  during  tha  winter  seaalon,  to  attend  the  Unlvantty 

The  Tutorial  ayelem,  as  !□  foroe  at  the  English  UnivendUea,  waa  nerer  part 
of  the  Scottieb  educational  scheme.  Obviouily  it  could  not  be  so — fbr  tbia 
rimplc  reason,  that  there  are  ao  eadowmente  to  sapport  tDtors  iodependent  of 
casual  feca,  and  bnt  f^  stndenta  who  eould  affoi^  to  pay  t6r  extra-mural 
•esifitance. 

■  At  the  close  of  every  winter  eeadon,  seven  days  are  set  apart  for  the  ezaml- 
naUoD  of  candidates  who  have  passed  ttirongh  the  cnrrlculum  of  arts,  one 
day  t>ciDg  devoted  to  each  subject  In  rotaUon.  Papers  prepared  by  the  Pro- 
festors,  and  contidiiing  such  questions  as  they  may  cooatder  moat  Bt  to  test 
knowledge  and  acquirement,  are  delivered  to  the  candidates  when  tbey^  enter 
the  eiamlnatiou  room :  and  they  are  required  to  write  the  answers  in  the 
presence  sad  under  the  eye  of  the  examinator,  bo  that  there  ia  an  efltectnal 
check  agalaxt  eoilnfltaa  or  eitraneons  assistanoe.  The  anaweia,  when  re- 
tuni<?d,  arc  carcnilly  noted ;  and  each  ProF^saor  ftamea  a  list  according  to 
mcnt,  by  a  system  of  marks,  correspon^ng  In  value  to  the  aoonraoy  of  each 
answer.  When  these  lists  are  prepared,  the  Profeaaora  meet,  and  the  aanbere 
of  the  marks  are  counted.  In  this  examlnaUon  of  Uata,  a  certain  nnmber 
represents  the  mluimnm  for  a  past,  and  If,  in  any  one  of  the  ssven  wamlna- 
tlons  necessary  for  the  degree  of  M.A,  or  of  the  live  ezamlnationa  atotamrj 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  a  candidate  is  below  Uiat  minimum,  the  degree  la  with- 
held. But  there  Is  a  further  test  of  acquirement ;  for  the  mark  e^atem  la  ao 
constructed  that  a  candidate  may  be  above  thu  nilnltntim  fn  each  separate 
examination,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to  a  degree,  on  aoooont  of  hii  not  hav- 
ing obt^ned  the  aggregate  nnmber  of  marks  wtiioh  are  requisite  for  a  pan. 
This  method,  which  must  appear  complex  when  related,  is  really  very  almple 
In  practice,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  very  efficacious ;  iduce,  whlie  It  reqnlNS 
from  the  candidate  at  least  a  respect^e  knowledge  of  every  braooh  of  learn- 
ing upon  which  he  is  examined.  It  exolndea  him  ttam  a  degree,  if  hia  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  aome  of  them  is  not  fhr  higher  than  resectable,' 
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DNITED  STATES. 


BEFOBUATOBI    ISSTITUTIONS  ASD  EDCCATIOS. 

We  luv«  before  1U  Ibe  "  Proatdiitga  of  0\i  Finl  Convention  of  Maaagtra  and 
Superinleadenis  of  Eowfe  of  Jtefuge  and  Beformaioria  in  Che  Untied  Slate*,  hM 
in  Oie  City  of  Keu>  Torh,  in  May,  ISEI."  Tlua  ia  a  valuaUe  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Aaeriaui  Befi)rmatori««,  utd  opens  up  Uie  sabjeots  of  unpTore- 
ment  in  this  class  of  ingtitutlons,  as  well  aa  io  preventire  agoDdes^  lor  consid- 
eraUon  In  Ibtore  oonTentJonB.  Some  af  the  points  to  be  discusaed  are  present- 
ed in  tbe  following  communication  from  Dr.  Brockets 

Hon.  H.  Babnabd,  Habttob^  MartJt  9th,  IS&e. 

ikor  S6-.-— Withe  Tiaur  to  didt  the  rsBulta  of  tiw  pnctlaa  erperienpeor 
one  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  Refermatoiy  Institutions  of  Gemuuij,  I 
addressod,  a  Saw  weeks  ^nce,  a  latteor  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Holls,  tMW  bead  master  of 
the  Orphan  Farm  Schocd  at  Zetiew^lc^  BuHer  coun^,  PemHylTania,  and  tbr- 
merly  connected  with  the  Bsohe  Hans  at  Horn,  and  otfaw  Houses  of  Refbnn 
In  Gennan7  and  Poland,  proposing  several  iziqulries  on  the  aaliiject.  To  this 
letter  I  have  just  received  the  Gdlowiiig  replf .  Yours  Trulj, 

L  P.  BROCKcrr. 
ZsLiENOPLE,  MBer  Co,  Pa.,  ManA  Sd,  18S8. 

J>air;Sir.^-Toi]r  connnunicfition  dated  Feb.  SSd,  inirtiicb;ou  reijuest  me  to 
answer  certain  interrogatories  In  reference  io  javcnile  reform,  has  been  dulj  ro- 
c«Jved.  If  mj  experience  in  thig  great  cause,  which  at  the  present  time  occa- 
pes  the  minds  of  all  true  fhends  of  humanity,  will,  in  axij  waj,  be  serviceable 
to  yott  and  others,  I  most  gladly  give  it  as  well  as  my  jet  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Eaglish  language,  for  which  I  ask  your  kind  Ibrbeanmce,  will  permit  mo. 

As  the  qocstions  which  you  ask,  are  of  the  grealaii  importance,  touching  tlie 
vitaJ  pointa  in  reference  to  Honsea  of  BefUge  and  Sohoola  of  Refbnn,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  state  beforehand  that  it  would  be  inipossiblt^  within  tlic  limits  of 
a  letter,  to  answer  them  sntiolkctarilj  to  all  poeaible  inqulriw  which  might  be 
made  in  regard  to  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  general  featores  of  my  experience  and 
observation,  remarking,  however,  that  I  ahall  be  happy,  at  any  time,  to  give  my 
views  on  particulars.  Let  mo  attempt  to  give  answers  to  jour  several  inter- 
rogatories in  the  order  In  which  jou  put  them. 

Question,  Which  dots  your  apcrieace  and  lAsercatioa  lead  ytm  to  yrtfer  for 
SeformcOory  Inttilalioni,  the  Famiif/  or  tiie  Oongregaled  SyHemt 

Anticer,  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  and  to  oxperienco,  within 
the  last  fourteen  years,  during  which  time,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  tJie 
practicsJ  working  of  the  "Family  System,"  in  such institutjons  as  the  Raobe 
Haoa,  ITeahof  near  Strasburg,  CuAaw  ia  Prosaia)!  Poland, — in  which  latter 
institution  I  was  engaged  as  boose  father,  I  am  prepared  to  saj  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly in  &vor  of  the  Family  System,  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  system  by 
wbicb  Houses  of  Relbge,  and  all  timilar  institutions  of  a  preventive,  correctional 
and  reformatory  character  ought  to  be  managed.  The  natural  ground  for  the 
development  of  yoathful  life,  is  in  the  family.  If  we  wer«  able  to  trace  back 
each  case  of  degradation  and  crime  to  its  original  cause,  wo  would  find  ia  al- 
most sll  ctaOB,  It  ia  the  want  of  that  kind,  congenial,  winning  infloence  and  dia- 
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ciplina,  wMoh  pwental  goTsmment  alone  sfibida.  All  the  children  whicb  Sll  our 
Relbrmator;  Iiutitutioii^  have  been  mora  or  leea  destitute  of  a  Qunllj  life,  bmily 
relations,  lamilj  diidpline,  at  it  onght  to  be  accocdiog  to  the  divine  law.  Our 
inatitutiona,  thereTore,  ought  to  restore  to  these  poor  children,  aa  &r  as  it  csabe 
dtma,  what  &e;  Iwto  been  deprived  of,  or,  at  least,  never  enjoyed, — a  home,  » 
&iaOj,  with  all  its  endeannenta.  I  know  the  difBcultiea  connected  with  auch 
an  undertaking.  In  large  ioatltatioDB,  under  the  oongregated  system,  or  in  bo> 
called  bmilles  of  OAy,  sixty,  or  more  cfaildren,  I  cooaider  it  almoat  impoeatbla. 
I  fiiUy  concut  with  the  remarks  of  Hr.  C.  L.  Brace,  of  Kew  York,  which  ha 
made  at  the  first  oonveation,  (aee  Proceed,  p.  61,)  although  I  do  not  think  the 
cost  of  the  Family  System  will  be  doiMe  that  of  the  present  system.  The  mun 
diSonlty  that  preaents  itself  to  my  mind,  in  inCtoducing  the  Family  System  sa 
szisting  in  the  Bauhe  Hans,  into  this  oounbj,  is  llie  great  want  of  competent 
persons  to  take  chM^  of  theeo  fiuniUee.  As  one  of  your  question^  howevtr, 
touches  this  point,  I  defer  ex]»eEsing  m;  opinion  here.  V  it  is  possible  to  r» 
more  this  difficulty,  the  introductioD  of  the  Family  System  will  doabtleea  be 
crowMd  with  great  aucces  hen^  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Q.  Binit  you  had  an  opporlaailii  of  nompanng  tht  daracla'  of  thx  jvuenSt  t^- 
fimdert  of  our  large  cUia,  iritA  Oiok  nf  Hamburg  and  oOter  coMmanM  cUies,  and 
if  to,  do  yon  not  /inif  in  Oian  tome  demaUa  uAieA  tuouJii  reader  the  adoption  of  Iftt 
J'limtly  Syttem  >nor«  d^fficall  here  Oum  is  Europe  t 

A,  Daring  seven  years  of  my  remdence  in  this  country,  my  opportunities  of 
studying  and  oomp&riDg  the  clianicter  of  vicious  childreti,  in  our  huge  dtisi^ 
with  those  of  Hamburg  and  other  Oerman  cities,  has  been  but  limited.  For- 
merly engaged  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  at  Focaeroy,  Ohio,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  in  my  present  utuation,  (an  Orphan  Institutiou  of  the  Lulhenui 
dinreh,  where  we  have  a  diflefont  claaa  of  boya  from  those  Gnind  in  our  Houaesof 
Bcfuge,)  I  have  had  vory  few  occasions  to  come  in  personal  contact  with  that  clasB 
uf  society  which  peoples  our  Borormatories.  Yet,  from  what  I  have  been  aUe 
to  observe,  I  venture  the  smcrtioD,  that  tbera  are  elements  of  cbaiacter  in. 
the  vicious  youth  of  this  country,  which  are  diSforent  from  those  bond  in  ths 
Oennaa  oSTeuder.  That  spirit  of  independence  which  is  growing  up  with  tbe 
ouQ,  wbich  exerts  such  a  powerfbl  influence  over  his  character,  and,  wbioii, 
wrwigflilly  applied,  leads  him  not  laily  to  defy  the  hiws  and  regulations  of  So- 
ciety, but  also  to  repel  all  efforts  made  by  others  to  correct  bim,  is,  at  least,  la 
a  considerable  degree,  unknown  to  tho  other,  who  is  sooner  taught  to  subnut. 
It  may,  therefbre,  require  grtaier  effdria  to  exercise  that  influence  over  the 
youth  in  this  countxy,  which  will  lead  bim  to  a  truly  roligious  rafonoatioD,  bat 
believing  in  the  almighty  power  of  tbe  word  of  God,  the  happy  effect*  pro- 
duced bya  kind,  just,  and  Qrm  treatment,  and  the  coutinual  personal  iutetcoune 
with  those  cbildreQ,  on  the  part  of  tbe  house  &ther,  elder  brother,  or  assistant, 
I  believe  that  those  efforts  will  he  crowned  with  ei^ual  snoces  here  as  elso- 

Q.  For  Oie  adoption  of  lAe  fbmiiy  Sj/ilem,  a  large  number  of  Iwutt falliera,  tider 
hre&en,  it.,  mUbtmedtd.  CbrtwcApeniDiu,  ueil  nwMfied^ then dvtia,  bsai> 
tatatdinOiU  eauntry,  and  if  so,  how  t     Can  it  bedone  viOiotii  paying  large  talor 

A,  This  question  I  consider  most  impotlant;  ftn- without  a  sulBdent  nmn- 
ber  of  young  men,  competent  to  act  as  house  Others,  etc,  in  an  intti- 
tatioD  where  the  Family  System  la  to  be  introduced,  this  system  will  prove  » 
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Mure.  CUsMa  of  Sftj  or  more  chQdien  are  DO  THimliM.  If  we  Intend  to  {■«- 
dDoetlie  gieateBt  Bmoontof  good  to  oar  duldren,  iodividaallf,  bj  the  FamDj- 
SfBtein,  these  bmilisH  must  be  smBll,  mj  Aum  twelre  to  fifteen  ewb.  At  thftt 
rate  the  present  numb«'  of  children  in  tbe  serenteen  Hooaea  oT  Beftage  in  thie 
oountiy  would  require  from  230  to  250  BadL  pereoDa.  This  nnmb^  will  be- 
ooine  am  greater,  if  we  take  into  coneideraiioii  that  one  man  it  hardly  aUe  to 
be  with  hii  &nii]y  all  the  time.  In  Hamburg  ftom  Cmr  to  six  ronng  men  are 
oonnected  with  eadi  bmily  in  order  to  assist  the  house  bther  of  each  bnaly  in 
his  duty. 

Are  theee  persona  obtainable  here?  and  if  s(\  how?  Can  it  be  done  without 
p^ing  high  salariee?  Theee  i^QeBlians,  form  the  substance  of  jour  inqair;,  and 
have  together  with  others,  intimatelj  oonnected  with  them,  occupied  mj  mind 
Ibr  along  time.  The  peisons  in  view,  oo^t  to  be  tmlj  religioaa  in  sentiment 
and  character,  wlio  would  oontider  it  to  be  thmr  duty  to  devote  Ui^  life,  time 
aod  talents  to  this  particular  work.  We  most,  tberefbre,  wuve  the  idea  of  en- 
listing persons  into  this  serrios,  who  would  do  it  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary 
emplOTment,  or  in  order  to  make  a  living.  We  mu«t  hava  missionariea  to  li^ior 
among  the  heathen-CSiriBtiBna  in  the  midst  of  onr  Christian  conunmuty . 

You  will  have  nolaced  that  in  mj  letter  to  the  Hon.  0.  S.  fitrong  of  New 
York,  I  soggeeted  tbe  idea  of  eetablishK^  a  normal  school  in  ocnmection  with 
cme  of  the  larger  Hooaes  of  Befuge,  wbers  the  Family  System  was  to  be  btro- 
duoed.  Uy  plan  was  this:  Either  the  State  government  or  private  aocieliea, 
(the  latto  would  be  preferable,)  would  ftimish  the  means  to  pay  lor  the  iostnic- 
tion,  boarding,  and  simple  raiment  of  theee  yooog  men  who  would  be  willing  lo 
enter  under  the  following  miun  conditions. 

1.  To  consider  their  new  situation  into  which  they  mtend  to  enter  as  their 
colUng,  for  at  least  three  or  four  yeus.  3.  To  be  willing,  aa  members  of  the 
Family  of  the  House  of  Reflige  into  which  they  ate  received,  to  submit  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  which  tbe  superintendent  sees  fit  to  m^e  in  reference  to 
their  study,  labor,  reoeation,  etc,  not  only,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren, ^uA<weMf:«a2(n>«  they  are  employed,  and  among  whom  they  are  expect- 
ed to  labor  as  elder  brothers.  3.  They  ahould  not  regard  any  thing  as  below 
them,  that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  children  under  their 
care.  4.  For  their  «erTiceB  tliej  shall  have  free  tuition  in  the  noimal  school 
oonnected  with  the  Houee,  at  such  hoim  as  tbe  superintendent  may  direct,  and 
wMob  tuition,  together  with  the  practical  experience  they  will  obtmn  by  labor- 
ing among  the  mmates,  will  enable  them,  after  they  leave  the  institution,  eitber 
to  take  diarge  of  similar  institutions,  to  act  as  teacheiB  in  such,  or  to  Iwcome 
pntdlc  teachers.  In  either  case  they  would  have  the  precedence  befbre  others 
who  lack  their  experience^  etc.,  etc  6.  Besides  free  tuition,  Oiey  are  to  have 
free  boarding  at  the  table  of  the  iostitution,  simple  clothing,  books,  etc,  to 
which  a  small  amount  of  pocket  money  might  be  added. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  my  plan.  In  order  to  cany  it  into  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  conunnnily  at  large  by 
•ome  influential  man.  This  field  of  labor  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country ; 
it  ou^^  therefore,  to  be  discussed  fhmi  all  sides.  The  vail  which  jret  han^ 
over  the  great  dangers  threatenu^  from  below,  ought  to  he  lifted,  and  the 
Christian  oommnnity  ought  to  be  aroused  to  meet  those  dang«^  not  only  with 
dollars  and  cents,  but  by  givii«  the  heart,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  of  Ufo 
to  this  great  cause  betbre  it  will  be  too  late. 
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A.gendGe  might  be  eatabltehed  -throughout  tbe  whole  ooontry  b;  roeaoa  of 
\rhich  f  oun)(  meii  of  a  ChriaUan  chmvoter,  who  would  be  suitablo  and  willing 
to  eDtor  tbo  Nonual  School,  might  be  Ibnnd  and  lecommeiided.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  great  number  of  fKendi  of  homaiiitr  would  be  wlUing  to  act  aa 
•igenta  for  thia  cause,  and  with  the  help  of  God  we  might  be  able  not  only  to 
E&t  the  means,  but  above  all  the  proper  persons  to  commence  such  an  institution. 

Q.  Isa  Irrief  aeparaie  imprieomnenl,  rifher  al  Ote  priam  or  atOtt  Seformatary 
Avef/,  (urecommmdedbj/Tmmyo/theBngtwhviritenottJiMea^Seform,  dEnniUef 

A.  To  number  fonr  of  jour  queations,  I  would  eay,  that  I  am  not  in  tknr 
of  a  brief  impriBOnment  either  in  prison  or  at  the  Retbnnatoiy  prior  to  bc&g 
admitted  as  a  pupil  of  the  Beformatoiy.  The  Tonng  oObnder  oog^t  to  Miter  into 
tbe  Belbnnatory  ui  an  indlvidoal  wito  cornea  from  a  life  of  an  and  widednasa 
and  crime,  and  is  ^ad,  instead  of  beiiq;  Imprisoned  Ibr  his  conduct,  to  liare  ODa 
more  chance  to  commence  a  new  life.  The  Superintendent  ought  to  acquaint 
the  new  comer  with  the  bet  that,  although  bis  fbnner  conduct  Is  known  to  tbe 
Superintendent,  It  shall  be  lbi|iTen  and  Ibi^otten  entirely,  provided,  howerer, 
the  pupil  liimself  wants  to  Ibrget  It  and  to  by  to  become  a  new  man.  He  is 
forbidden  to  speak  about  bis  fbrmer  lifb  to  any  one  but  to  his  soperiora.  He 
ought  to  (bel  that  the  reason  for  his  conflnement  to  the  Befbrmatorj  is  not  to 
exclude  him  fh>m  the  exterior  world,  but  to  exclude  the  latter  from  him,  for 
such  a  time.as  will  be  required  to  prepare  him  to  entw  into  the  same  again 
without  danger  to  himself  or  others.  1  have  known  the  most  happy  reanlU 
from  this  treatment,  and  shall  always  be  tn  l&Tor  of  il 

Q.  Is  sfparafe  amfinemad  tn  a  e«U  lu  a  panithmanf  practiced  al  the  BmAe 
Siaut    Is  il  adttiaabU  as  a  made  of  comcHont 

A,  Separate  conflnement  in  a  cell  is  never  resorted  to  at  the  Bauhe  Haus. 
niere  never  was  a  cell  in  ttiat  institution,  and  I  think  there  never  will  be  one. 
The  method  of  discipline  condsta  chiefly  in  a  thoroogfa  instruction  in  moral  and 
religious  principles.  The  word  of  God  is  the  Ibundatlon  and  center  of  the  whole 
woric  execnted  there,  and  to  bring  the  conduct  of  each  child  continnaOy  under 
the  bleeaed  influence  of  the  tame,  is  the  main  object  Corporeal  punishment  is 
inflicted  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

<}.   Whai  is  the  actaal  percentage  of  relapses  into  crime  at  Oig  RouJie  EoMt 

A.  The  following  statistical  noticea  which  I  copy  from  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Report  of  tbe  Raube  Haus  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  number  dx  of  jour 
qtieetions. 

Of  200  children  who  bad  left  the  institution  Mnoe  its  eetablisbment  nntil 
ISEl,  only  ten  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  poUce  ^ain,  and  of  this  number 
only  two  or  throe  were  punished  for  grand  larceny,  the  others  for  minor  oflbnae*. 

23  children  (IT  boys  and  6  girla]  were  then  unknown  to  the  institution  as  to 
their  roaidencea. 

22  cbildren  (11  l>oys  and  It  girls)  behaved  badly. 

10  children  (9  boys  and  1  girl)  behaved  middling  weL 

146  children  (124  boys  and  21  giris)  behaved  very  welL 

The  average  period  of  detention  is  four  yean  five  months.  The  giils  g«ner- 
ally  have  to  stay  longer  than  the  boys.  ITS  boya  averaged  four  yean  two 
months,  while  43  f^ls  were  detained  five  years  fbur  months. 

Q.  Is  it  adviedble  or  dainUe  ta  have  Hit  two  texts  vnder  tnttninj  in  Oa  tama 
estdbUshTnent  and  under  tSe  aam»  mamgement,  homtver  eor^Hg  Aeg  mag  bt 
t^araled/romtaehet^ert 
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A.  I  deem  it  not  adTisable  at  all  to  have  botb  aexw  together  Id  one  inotitn- 
tioD.  Dr.  Wichern  himself  adTocslee  the  eatablishment  of  diSbreot  iustitutioBS 
fbr  both  «exM  nndor  different  mausgemeiiL  At  Uie  Baolie  Hana  it  has  boaa 
poaubte  to  aroid  Ibe  difficoltiee  geuraall;  oriaiog  where  mtch  bojt  and  girla  ara 
btooght  80  near  togethM',  onlj  by  th«t  ttaorougH  ayitem  of  BuperiDtendeDoe  and 
saperviaion  fbr  which  this  inslitutioQ  is  noted.  It  ought  t«  be  Bated  here  also^ 
that  the  girto  at  the  Ranhe  Hooshve  in  SBeparate  building,  and  are  more  und^ 

DQinber  of  female  uustauts. 

Q.  Jsnot  Oie  eiUraoritinary  and  mparaHtled  muxeu  of  Oe  Saulie  Uaa»  due  in 
a  great  maatm  to  the  ranarkabU  abHitu aadlact  (if  Dr.  mcAem,  ami mch  oi  con 
hardly  be  hoped/or  elKWlteret 

^.  It  ia  true  that  the  eztraordluaij  succeaa  of  the  Baohe  Haus  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  extraordinary  ability  and  the  tact  of  Dr.  Widem.  Tot 
Cr.  Wicbem  bimeelf  acknowledges  that,  wiUiout  tbe  aaaislance  derived  from  the 
lostitutioD  of  Brothers,  the  main  otiject  of  the  Kaube  Haus  could  not  l>e  oanied 
out  He  B^s,  Seventeenth  R^Nirt,  page  71;  "That  number  of  persona,  which 
the  Inatitution  of  the  Bauhe  Haua  requires  to  cany  out  the  saperiulendeDce  of 
the  different  luniliea,  to  be  at  the  numerous  ^acee  of  employment,  to  asajat  in 
tlie  different  rlnrmnn  of  instruction,  and  also  to  keep  up  tbe  conneotioD  with  the 
parents  of  tbe  children  or  their  maatara,  outside  c^  the  institution,  is  taken  (torn 
the  Institution  of  the  Brothcra.  One  of  tbe  main  oonditiona  on  tbe^u^tpj  reaH- 
zatiou  of  which  the  wbole  aucceaa  of  tbe  Bauha  Haus  dependa,  doe>  net  centU 
in  having  a  number  o(  competent  persona  among  ua,  of  whom  some  aie  teaching, 
othera  supeiintending,  othera  educating^  otbera  again  directing  the  teciuiiail  or 
tbe  domeelic  aflurs  of  tbe  Iiouse,  but  it  conaista  in  having  such  men  here  tor  onr 
cooperation,  of  whom  every  one  unites  all  thess  bcullies  within  bimseU^  and 
who  tbua  prepared,  work  together  in  the  same  apirit,  baring  always  in  view  the 
one  main  object  of  tbe  whole,  and  the  particular  question  whii^  has  to  be  solved 
in  and  by  each  imUviduaL  Neither  of  the  two  institutions,  {for  children  and 
for  tbe  young  men,  brotheta,)  could  exist  without  the  other."  It  is  tbe  aston- 
ishing and  extraordinary  power  of  organization  whidi  Dr.  Wicbem  poesessea, 
wMch  has  given  and  continually  doee  give  new  life  to  the  whole  institution. 
And  yet  he  lias  managed  to  Im  absent  for  several  months,  (his  new  situatioD  at 
tbe  court  of  Berlin  requires  him  to  reside  there  six  months  during  the  year, — 
winter,)  without  caunng  any  disturbance  in  the  afihirs  of  the  Baube  Haoa.  The 
many  institution^  throughout  Qermauj  and  other  coiubies  where  Brother! 
of  the  Raulie  Hans  are  engaged  and  where  they  have  eataUisbed  sinElar 
amutgementa  as  those  in  the  Banhe  Hau^  are  crowned  with  euccen. 

Q.  Can  Oie  Amtly  Syttem  and  fianSy  iriflwnce  be  maitttamed  meta^iillff 
where  OiefamiUia  or  groi^i  are  ae  large  at  at  MsttrayT 

A.  The  Fandly  Bystem  and  Family  influence  oan  hardly  be  maintained  suoceai- 
ftlUy  in  rlntnnn  as  large  as  those  at  Metbvy,  whrae  sixty  inmates  constitute  a 
&mi]y  living  together  in  a  separate  buiUlt%  under  tbe  care  of  a  eoidiw.  Hm 
main  ot^Ject  aoetas  to  l>e  to  make  good  soldien  out  of  the  boya.  In  this  they 
soQoeed,  under  a  strict  military  discipline  by  which,  howeviff,  tbe  character  ofa 
&mi^  is  entirely  lost  At  Bed  Hill,  preparatirats  are  made  to  educate  young  m^i 
fin  IheMmepurpowafbrwhidiitheBrothersoraie  Baube  EauB  are  employed.  I 
an  out  aware  bow  &r  they  have  succeeded  Uiere^  but  with  such  assiatants  and 
the  proper  oi^aniiation,  much  can  t>e  done  even  in  the  largest  institntiDnB. 
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Q.   WKidtmtpr^arat^k^vmenaasidtamimiadlfeMt^  viae,  Jargter  mutt 

^.  Thii  qmstira  tJae  is  of  gnat  bnportaiice.  I  dedde  lu  bvor  of  insU  inati- 
Mtllons  in  «  motal  ■■  wdl  m  <a  an  aooiuniikal  point  of  view.  In  instltutionB 
'witlt  fton  300  to  BOO  and  nKn-^diildren,  the  indiTiduallty  of  tbe  child  la  toet  In 
a  conHdersble  degreo,  if  not  antiroly.  Besides  it  is  exposed  to  man  j  more  lemp- 
ttttaons,  than  will  be  ttie  one  in  amall  fnstitattotiH  where  the  chQdron  are  more 
vnd(r  the  immediate  BOperrtaion  and  the  inflaenoe  of  the  adopted  parents.  In 
Wirtemberg,  Qermanj,  in  a  population  of  one  million  nod  a  haU|  there  are  now 
aAxHit  twentf-flve  Hcmea  of  Keftige,  with  an  average  number  of  not  orer  flfty 
<diildren  in  eadi.  In  small  inHttntioBB  tbe  gma  tmnf  cfftmtde  irtflneiKe,  which 
Ib  Atterenwlierethe&mlljifstDmluiBbeenisrriedeoftrnainUiellauiieHant, 
VU.J  be  supplied  b;  tbe  wile  of  the  bouse  fetber. 

Taking  $100  m  the  aTerage  cost  per  capita  In  this  conntrr,  I  venture  to  sa^ 
that  even  in  an  economical  print  of  ™w,  small  inatituHons  will  stand  a  better 
cbanoe  than  large  onee,  provided  no  snch  extravagant  snniB  tbr  buildings  st« 
■pent,  in  comparison,  as  has  been  done  in  most  of  our  largo  hoosea.  We 
bare  bnQt  too  costly  and  not  at  bE  in  view  of  the  fbture  situation  of  the  iditl- 
dren,  who  do  not  reoeive  a  good  impres^on  from  those  palaces.  Hnch  noro 
might  be  said  on  thia  and  other  questions,  but  I  fear  I  hare  alreadj  said  too 
nndL  I  am  aware  that  many  oi^ectiona  are  made  bj  others  to  tbe  opinions  or 
some  of  them,  expressed  eboro.  Whether  these  opinions  will  «itire1}'  meet 
yoor  approbation  I  do  not  know.  tTiey  are  the  results  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence, and  in  presenting  tiiem  to  you  as  sudi,  I  am  &r  fi«m  believing  ttmt  they 
irin  be  applicable  onder  all  circnmstancei  and  in  all  cases. 

I  remain  yours,  very  tmly,  Q.  C.  HOUS. 

L.  P.  BSDCERT,  M.  J}.,  Hartibrd,  Conn. 


The  following  a 


Ms.  Bdftob:— I  agree  ao  ftillj  with  tbe  views  of  Uiss  U.  A  I>wight  with  re- 
gard to  Art  Education  in  your  Journal,  tliat  I  am  not  willii^  to  appear  to  ditfer, 
and  tlierelbre  ask  Iba  opportunity  of  correctiDg  her  miBapprcheniioD(ITo  10,  page 
394)  of  me  fn  my  Address  on  "Science  aud  Sdentific  Schooii."  I  was  aiming 
to  Bhow  that  the  Ancients  had  not  pursued  tije  study  of  nature  &i  enough  to 
arrive  at  any  of  the  prolbund  laws  which  make  the  Ibundatlon  of  modem  aca- 
ance ;  and  I  spoke  of  their  proficiency  in  ArcliitectQre  and  Sculpture  as  no  evi- 
dence of  sudi  knowledge;  it  readied  its  state  of  perfection  williont  it  Ttie 
expression,  "  sui&ce-contact  with  nature,"  was  used  relatively,  as  contrasting 
with  the  deep  insight  that  has  since  been  obtained,  and  not  in  the  common  wg- 
niflcation  of  superficiaL  It  will  show  cur  ^ipredation  of  Ulai  Dwigfat's  viewl^ 
when  wa  aay  that  our  sdiema  of  a  "  Scientific  School,"  printed  befi»e  that  Ad- 
dms  was  delivered,  included  a  Pndbnor  of  Drawing,  (in  all  tla  departments,} 
•nottwr  of  Ardiiteotiac^  artd  mother  of  .Esthetics  or  the  Histur  and  (Mtidsn 
af  Ar^and  this  we  regarded  as  merely  an  initial  step  toward  a  wider  aipaDBOn 
of  the  ArtDepertmmt.  These  topics  wei«  associated  with  Uie  various  scienoe^ 
to  that  the  Art  student,  acoording  to  the  contemplated  plan,  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  that  compr^eosire  acquaintance  With  modem  science 
which  la  neoeesary  to  equip  him  for  his  beet  and  hif^weteflbrts.    In  an  'Appeal 
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in  behalf  of  the  Yale  ScJentiflo  Sdiool,"  pnbliihed  Mme  moDths  eadiar,  endoAV- 
□ring  to  show  what  Buch  a  Bchool  aboold  be^  ve  enumerMe  the  sabjects  taught 
in  a  achoolfbr  one  dngle  department  or  Art,  Ardiitectnie  alone,  at  Berim;  and 
H  views  regtrdbg  the  needed  studies  in  sncli  a  aohool  an  Tet7  &t  below  the 
trae  mark  in  tlus  GOQiiti7,  it  nu^  not  tie  oot  offt»ce  to  dta  the  paragraph  hei^ 
althongli  it  has  alreadj  ^)pesied  in  Toor  excellent  JoanaL 

Boj/ai  Pmttian  ArOuiectural  Aatdartf/.—"  Phjtka,  Chen^Btty,  ICnerBlogy, 
The  Nature  orUateiials,  DesccipUve  Oecnnetiy,  Fefspectave,  Analytical  GeoDtie- 
ti7.  Statics,  HjdiDstatic^  llBchamca,  Hydiaulica,  AerodTnamics,  Machinciy, 
Iaws  of  Conatructiiig  all  parta  of  Edifices  and  Uachinee;  The  HcmnmeiitB  of 
Antiquity  and  tlie  Gompsratire  History  of  Architecture,  ArcMtectural  Uachina 
Drawii^  in  its  tiill  extent ;  The  Coostmction  of  Boada,  Bailroada  and  Canals ; 
Country,  Cily  and  Omamenlal  Architactm^  The  Fluis,  CalcolMions  and  £sti- 
mtttea  tot  all  kinds  of  Building,  Higher  Geode^  and  the  Management  of  Archi- 
lecCural  BuaineBB." 

Permit  me  to  add  tarther  that  alUioogfa  my  Addieaa  was  witten  in  behalf  of 
a  school  at  New  Haven,  and  natoraUy  bears  nuAs  of  a  special  plea,  we  have 
r^;aTded  the  arguments  as  equally  qtplicable  to  other  places.  We  have  the  in- 
tereeta  of  the  whole  country  so  much  in  view,  that  we  shall  i^oice  over  any 
liberal  scheme  wherever  carried  out  There  is  a  vast  advantage,  as  rogaids 
economy  and  elevation  of  standard  of  sdiolarship,  in  ooncenOating  effort  for  tbe 
different  departmenta  together,  since  FrofeeBOra  of  General  Science  and  Mallte-  . 
matics,  besides  Libraries  and  Cabinets  of  Science  and  Art,  may  aa  well  Inatruct 
many  as  few,  and  could  serve  alike  fbr  alL  This  extended  country  needs  many 
sdentiflc  schools;  hut,  as  with  colleges,  there  is,  fbr  the  reason  menti<»ied,  a 
limit  to  the  nimiber  that  will  beat  aubaerve  the  ends  of  Bdneation. 

Very  truly  yours,  JtVES  D.  Dahi. 

YiLX  COLLBQ^  New  Hafeo. 

MaeaoxiaiMiU  Eduaitional  Soom. — A  few  enterprisiiig  teachera  in  Soeton  and 
vldnity  have  opened  a  large  room,  (Ha  10,)  in  tlie  Gongregaldonal  libraiy 
BidldiDg,  In  Chumcey  Street,  Boatou,  for  the  accommodatioo  of  the  Library  of 
the  American  Institute  of  TnstructiOD,  the  pnblicatlous  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachera'  Association,  and  a  Repodtory  of  Edncattonal  periodicals,  boc^s, 
pamphlets,  and  ^pliaoces  geaeraUy.  It  ia  open  every  day,  (Sundays  exciqtted,) 
lor  tlie  &ee  <ise  of  teachers  and  fiiends  of  Education.  This  is  one  of  the  Ubra- 
ries  to  which  a  copy  of  every  Educational  document  should  be  sent  for  ose  and 
preservation. 

£bnu  EducaUon. — A  series  of  interesting  and  profltable  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Home  Education, — the  dotiea  of  pannia, — the  non-attendance  oT  diil- 
dren  at  school,  Ic, — were  held  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  last,  in 
Boston, — three  of  tbem  in  the  State  House,  on  the  call  and  tbe  general  dlredicai 
of  Rev.  Warren  Burton, 

Agriailtarai  BbKali«n.—A.  bill  has  been  Introdooed  Into  the  House  c^B(f)re- 
sentatives,  appropriating  to  eadi  State  20,000  acres  of  the  pnhlic  lands  lor  each 
BepresentatJve  and  Senator  in  Oongrsas,  fbr  the  endowment  of  institntioDB  Gir 
agricultural  Education. 
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tdia.    Vol.  L    A — Awguay — Eoyil  8to.,  pp. 

"Ws  gtve  to  thii  fint  iDBtBllineiit  of  tUa  great  American  onterpriH  ■  moat 
hearty  and  cordial  greeting.  The  'Sew  American  CydopEcdis  oconpies  a  poailioii 
hitherto  onfilled.  It  does  not  aim,  like  the  Encyclopnditi  Metropolitaoa,  to  b«  tt 
collection  of  Kientifia  oroys,  eihaoatlng  the  topica  of  whiah  it  treaU,  nor  like  the 
Xtnoyelopcdia  Brittanica,  to  give  elaborate  and  extended  articlea  on  some  tt^ma, 
to  the  eielorion  of  othen.  Its  object  is,  In  the  trne  ides  of  a  Cyolopndia,  to  give 
a  condensed  aod  popalar  view  of  the  arts,  soiences,  bii^raphj,  history,  geography , 
and  reUgions  sentimentB  of  the  irorld, — BoSidently  foil  lor  the  common  reader, 
and  indicating  ta  the  scholar,  the  sonrces  whence  he  may  obtJiiD  more  comidele 
information. 

In  the  acoomplishment  of  this  object  it  hoi  auoocedcd  well.  Its  icientiflo  arti- 
olea  are  comprehenaiTe  though  brief;  its  geograpical  and  historical  artlotes  are 
genendly aiMnrato  and  reliable;  its  biographical  sketches,  though  entering  on  the 
very  diffionlt  field  of  liring  biography,  ore  remarkably  aUe  aad  impartial.  Tlie 
religionaartioles  manifest  a  lair  and  CatholioBiHriE.  Wehareeiainined  the  work 
with  «Hi*iderablo  care,  end  have  been  mach  gratified  in  finding  so  little  to  con- 
demn, and  BO  mnch  to  approve  and  admire. 

Tlie  oorps  of  writers  engaged  npon  tho  work,  (more  than  one  hundred  in 
nnmber  the  publishcn  infomied  iia,)  most,  judging  from  the  specimens  of  thdr 
work  ttefbre  us,  be  generally  men  of  superior  ability  and  sttmnment.  Our  att«D- 
tiou  has  been  particularly  attracted  to  the  educational  artiolei,  and  we  bave  Ibdnd 
these  carefully  prepared  and  accurate.  In  one  reapect,  if  In  no  other,  the  work 
eihibitB  a  nmt  gratifying  contmiit  to  tiie  Engtish  Cyclopiedia  now  iasning,  vii.,  in 
the  reoent  dale  of  Its  information.  So  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  notice,  every 
sobject,  in  which  reoent  infonnalion  was  of  imporlanoe,  is  posted  up  to  1 8ST. 

But  white  we  are  thus  pleased  with  the  general  character  of  the  work,  wo  deem 
it  neoesaary  to  make  two  snggestians  to  the  pnbllshen  in  relation  to  the  coming 
Tolnmea,  which  we  bdio* e  will  enhance  sUD  Gvther  the  merits  or  the  work,  m., 
to  give  at  the  oloae  of  cvtry  important  article,  a  list  of  the  best  works  on  the  sat»- 
jeot,  for  those  who  would  pursue  It  hrther,  and  to  print  their  list  of  titles  belbre 
poltiiig  a  Tolome  to  prees,  and  fomard  them  to  intelligent  and  SGientiSo  men  of 
erery  [Hxifesaion  snd  creed,  inviting  them  to  suggest  Bay  additions  which  may 
oooar  to  them.  Wa  are  an-arc  that  this  lovolres  conridenible  labor,  bat  it  will 
render  tlie  woi^  far  more  complete  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
No  educated  man,  and  capedally  no  profeaional  man,  can  aSbrd  to  be  withont 
thia  Bncjbpndia. 


Proprietor,  336Sro»dway,  New  York. 

A  qoarteriy,  intended  to  bcQitate  the  aoquisition  of  the  four  fi 
gnagca,  to  UigUsh  tttldenls.    Hm  present  number  o 
F^Qon's  Tdamaqns,  in  fcor  parallel  c<4tmuis,sgrQeingsbnost  line  (br  hue.    It  is 
■rraumnclng  tsbles  in  a  sDj^lementary 
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(ana ;  with  tlie  HHitance  at  whicli,  tbe  Pdylingntl  Jonnul  wQl  be  •  vet;  etat' 
Tenient  muiual  fbr  Boquiriiig  s  knowledge  of  the  langnsgea  ived  in  It. 

Tht  Amtriean  EHucaiionat  Ytar  Biiek.  Feb.,  1S5B.  Bcrton:  June*  Bob- 
InnnA  Co.;  Albenjr:  J.  CniiiirinDk;  Phttaaelphw :  Hsyea  ft  ZeU. 

Tbii  b  Ihe  aeami  nDniber  oF  tbis  eioeedingi)'  Ttluible  compead  of  edncatlonal 
InlbrnutitiD.  It  ia  ■  compact,  bandtomel;  printed  dDodedmo  of  3&S  p^es,  oon- 
laining  e  Tast  nun  of  orderly  itatiatica,  biitory  ud  miBcdlaDeooa  bets  relating  to 
the  eddoaijenal  inaUtntioni,  progrcM  and  preeent  oonditJon  of  tbe  United  State*, 
iBolnding  name*  of  teachers,  ■alariea,  acbool  Uws,  ooQegn,  literary  and  learned 
•oetetiM,  ico. ;  Ainudilng  in  a  Hmil  oompeaa,  »  eompreheialTe  and  thorough  anr- 
Tey  of  the  mwhinery  of  die  conntry  for  the  ment^and  moral  improremeiit  ofita 
InhtlHtanla.  Hie  labor  of  notbering  Ibe  niaterialf  lur  the  work  haa  been  very 
great;  and  Ihe  ability  ahown  by  the  editor,  A.  M.  Gay,  DotlG*.  We  moBt  dt- 
gsntly  reoommend  all  laaohera  to  poaaeaa  tbe  work ;  it  ia  an  indiqieiuable  repoai- 
tory  of  knowledge  relating  to  (he  pMrt  and  preMnt  tt  their  pv&anon.  It  woaU 
be  an  extraordinary  and  not  very  oredit^e  aimunatance,  If  one  anoh  Hiniuil  n* 
thia  could  not  be  maintained  by  tbe  130,000  profeaaional  leacben  of  ths  TTnhed 
Stalea,  while  thoM  of  Germany  gire  genc^oiu  nipport  to  aix  or  dght,  of  how  of 
wbieh  6^0  or  ^  thotuand  copiea  are  aonietimea  aold  within  •  month  after 
ptiUicatlon. 

A  Gtner*!  Vint  cflht  Animal  Kiagdam.  By  A.  M.  Bi(iRsi.n.  E.  B.  '- 
£.  a  KeHc^,  87  Fallon  Street,  New  Toll,  aod  34S  Hahi  Street,  Hartfbrd.  ' 

Mr*.  RedEeld'i  ingenlooa  and  beantifol  "  Chart  of  Ihe  Animal  Kingdinn ,"  haa 
baen  diaplayed  in  our  office  for  a  week,  and  we  haie  bad  frequent  oeoaaiooa  to 
noUae  its  atbractiTeneaa  both  to  Ae  old  and  tbe  fooog,  and  to  exunine  it  with 
tMflhew  and  men  of  adence,  and  explain  it  lo  onr  own  and  oar  neighbora'  chil- 
dren. We  have  no  h««tatian  b  reoommeitding  H  ••  a  tahwUe  addition  to  onr 
loeani  of  viaiUe  innrtratlon  In  achool  and  bmilj  inatnatioa.  It  >■  et  moe  orna- 
mental and  OKfnl,  pictorcaqne  and  prsotical,  wonderfully  CMDprehenai*e  and  mi- 
irataly  acenrate.  It  la  well  calculated  to  make  the  atndy  of  Natoral  HiiliHy  in 
onr  Bcboole,  and  the  reading,  both  of  young  and  rJd,  in  tbe  bmily,  more  intoreai- 
Ing  and  profitable  than  Ihej  con  poaribly  be  without  Dlnalrationa,  atid  wilhoict  a 


IVn  BToarii  Seiael  Day.  By  An  Oui  Bot.  Boaton :  TUklut  Al  Flelda, 
1856.    pp.405. 

Thia  ■  a  vlgoroM,  vind  uid  faithful  ptetnret^the  bright  lUe  of  lib  at  an  Kig- 
IMi  Pnblic  Bcbod,  with  bat  litde  of  the  experience  of  the  aakogl  room,  bat  mach 
of  the  athletic  qtorlx,  tbe  rural  exonrnana,  and  tbe  oaltivaftHi  <rfa  manly  ccaraga 
and  eelf-rdianoe  in  a  large  boarding  achool,  oompiiaBd  ofbqyaand  yotdh,&om  tha 
age*  of  ten  to  eighteen  yeara. 

TV  American  Almattae  and  Separitary  of  Vttful  JKanelcdgv,  /er  ti*  ftar 
ISSS.    Boaton :  Croaby,  Nicholi  &  Co.    pp.  376. 

We  welcome  thia  Annnal  for  1858  as  an  [Ddi^>enaabtB  book  of  re&rMiee.  We 
do  not  Bee  how  an;  ime,  who  wlahea  to  keep  ap  wldi  Ih*  tiuaa  in  thiaa  d^a  at 
rotation  tn 
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XVm.    OBITUARY. 


WiujAii  C.  IUDniiJ>*  wai  bom  at  MHldUown,  Conn.,  oa  the  SOili  sf  Marah, 
1789,  and  died  in  ibe  oil;  of  New  York,  on  tbe  30th  of  JsnoBry,  1858.  W» 
e«rl;  troioli^  derolred  chiefly  on  hk  mother,  who  wu  a  vatatai  at  nipMior 
meait^  endonments  and  of  exalted  Chriitian  obancler. 

The  slendor  pcaaoiary  rcaonroea  of  the  tunily  woold  not  allow  yotuig  RedGeld 
any  oi^iOTtanitieii  of  uhoal  education  beyond  thoaa  of  the  oommon  aahoirii  of- 
ConnecCiout,  which,  al  that  time,  laogbt  Uttle  more  than  the  •implect  radimenl* 
— reading,  apelling,  miting,  and  a  little  aritbiaetio ;  and  all  aoceaa  (a  the  richer 
tTCBBorea  of  knowledge  aeemed  to  be  forever  denied  him,  when,  at  the  early  age 
of  roarteen,  he  w«i  removed  to  Upper  Middletown,  nov  c^led  Cromwell,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  meotumlo,  whose  la^n  engraved  every  moment  of  hie  tinw 
«xoept  a  part  of  his  eieningB.  These  brief  opportunitjee,  howerer,  he  mort  diU- 
gently  apent  in  the  acquiNtion  of  knoicledge,  eagerly  devonring  eiery  nicatilio 
work  vitbin  hia  reach.  He  was  denied  even  a  lamp  fto'  reading  by  night  mnoh 
of  I  time  dgriag  hit  spprentjoeehip,  and  eonid  oomnuud  no  better  light  than 
that  of  a  oommon  wood  fire  iu  the  ohimDoy  eorner.  Under  all  theae  dieadvanta- 
gea,  it  ia  eiident  that,  bdbre  he  was  twenlj'one  yean  of  age,  be  had  acqidred  no  . 
Tirditiary  amonnt  and  lariety  of  uaefiil  knowledge.  I>iuing  the  latter  part  of  bla 
approDtieeahip,  he  miited  with  other  young  men  of  the  village  in  forming  a  da- 
batJDg  aooiety,  imder  the  name  of  the  "Friendly  Aasociation,"  with  irtiioh  waa 
oonneoted  a  sraall  hut  growing  library.  To  thia  hamble  literary  olnb  Mr.  Red- 
fteld  alwayi  aMribed  no  enial],  agenoy  in  inapiring  bin  witti  a  lave  of  knowledge, 
and  a  high  appreoiatim  of  its  adiauiagea ;  and  dnring  hia  ftitnra  yean,  he  nniaed 
and  liberally  aided  by  lus  ooDtrlbatione  this  beuebctor  of  bii  yontb. 

Fortanately  fbr  yonng  KedGeld,  a  dlitingnished  and  learned  phjalcsan,  Dr. 
William  Tnlly,  Gxed  hie  rcaidenoe  in  the  eame  village,  and  genennady  opened  to 
bim  hii  extensive  and  well-eeleoted  library ;  and,  what  mnit  have  been  equally 
inapiring  to  youthful  genius,  Dr.  Tnlly  fbrnished  him  with  a  modal  of  an  enthnai- 
aatie  devotee  to  knowledge,  and  at  a  mind  nobly  alofed  with  latellectBol  tretdlh. 
On  hia  i^ipliealion  for  a  book  to  oooupy  lueh  mementa  aa  ha  could  redeam  from 
hli  duly  taika,  tbe  Doctor,  bdng  then  ignorant  of  hia  acqnircmenta  ot  hia  taMe, 
opened  different  casea  of  hia  libraiy,  submitting  the  eoi4eitta  of  aaeh  to  hia 
aeleclion.  Anwng  a  great  variety  of  autbora,  Am  wUob  detera^ned  his  oboioe 
was  Sir  Hnmphrey  Davy's  Eismenta  of  Chemiatry.  Aa  thb  was  (me  of  the  ear- 
liert  qpirfematJfl  worki  that  contained  the  dootrine  of  Chemical  Eqnivalenia,  a 
■abject  then  conridered  a>  peculiarly  diffionlt,  and  one  nndenrtood  by  few  readera 
of  tbe  work,  Iho  Boolor  had  little  eqiectation  that  thia  yonng  inquirer  after 
knowledge  would  either  undentand  or  reliah  it.  In  a  sbnrt  time  ho  retnmed  the 
book,  and  aorprised  Ibe  Doctor  by  evincing  a  Ihorougb  aoqnuntanoa  with  ita 

'  Tbe  (bllowliis  panlculsn  are  tskn  Irom  a  nemDlr,  read  before  Ibe  Am«ricaD  AhdcIb. 
lIoD  for  (he  AdvineeDHni  of  EkleDce,  of  wtatch  be  wsa  ibe  Snc  rrrsidcni,  b/  DcniiMn 
Oliiisud.  U.  D. 

Na  la.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3,]— 43. 
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ooatanti,  and  trpmrnBg  a  hi^  Mtiabction,  in  puliaBlar  with  tbs  doolriiia  c< 
ubemioal  cqninleDtB,  wbiob,  he  wd,  tie  had  then  met  with  for  tbe  Srtt  time. 

After  KTTing  out  hn  appreotionhip,  he  tnraled,  in  1810,  en  foot,  <mt  two 
thooMDd  milea,  on  a  vint  to  hii  mother  in  Ohio,  giAag  out  IhnMgh  New  York, 
and  retnmiiig  thiongh  paria  of  Virginia,  hlaryland  and  Pcmn^lnnia. 

"  Ttetnming  (0  hia  former  home  in  ISll,  Mr.  Redfield  aoDiDiaioed  Ihe  regnkr 
bnainea  lA  life.  No  eiranniitanca  orald  aeem  moreUDpropitioiM  tohiieiniDCDee 
ai  ■  phQoBDpher,  than  thoae  in  which  be  wh  plaoed  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
hia  Gril  aetllemmt  in  bnnnen.  A  nnall  meohanie  in  a  ooontry  Tillage,  eking  out 
a  aoantf  income  by  nniting  with  tbe  prodoofa  of  hia  tnde  the  aale  of  a  ■mall  •»• 
■ortment  of  mercbandiae,  Mr.  RedSetd  met  with  obataolea  whicA,  in  t^dinaiy 
miocle,  would  bare  quimched  the  denre  of  iDteUaetiial  progreaL  Tet  erery  year 
added  largely  to  hia  scientific  aoqniutioDa,  and  dereli^ied  more  folly  ha  intdtectaal 
nnd  moral  energiea.  Meanwhile  lui  antive  mind  left  ita  impraa  on  the  qniet 
oommnnll;  where  be  Ured,  in  dorinngand  carrying  ont  TarionapIalH  foradraixy 
iog  their  Booial  oooilbrt  and  napectabilily,  in  the  ImpmTemeot  and  embelEsknieot 
of  their  ttreela,  achocj  honaa,  and  ebnrehea,  and  in  promoting  the  intensta  of 
tbe  literary  olnb,  from  which  be  himself,  in  eariy  youth,  had  denred  anch  ngnal 
adranti^m. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1831,  tbere  occurred,  in  the  eaatem  part  of  C<b- 
neclicat,  one  of  tbe  moat  violent  itorma  erer  known  there,  and  long  remanberd 
M  the  "  great  September  gale."  Shortly  after  tbli,  Hr.  RedSeld,  bring  on  a 
joomey  to  the  weatem  part  of  MaaBachnsetti,  happened  to  tnTcl  orer  a  rrgioi 
.  eo*ered  by  maifca  of  the  ravagea  of  the  reoent  alorm.  Be  waa  accompanied  by 
hia  eld«ft  aon,  tben  a  yoong  lad,  who  well  rtmemben  these  earty  obserralioaa  of 
Ida  father,  and  the  inferenoes  he  drew  thmi  Ihem.  At  Middletown,  the  plaoe  of 
Mr.  Redfield's  raidenoe,  tbe  gale  eramnenoed  from  the  aoath-eMt,  proetrvtli^  tbe 
treea  toward  the  north-weat ;  bnt  on  reaching  the  Q(»tb-Te>tein  port  of  Connec- 
li«at,  and  tbe  neighboring  parts  of  MasMohDsetta,  he  waa  lui'prMed  to  find  that 
iltere  tbe  treea  lay  with  tb«r  beads  in  tbe  opporite  direction,  or  toward  the 
*ODtb-««at.  He  was  still  more  inrprised  to  find,  that  at  the  lerj  time  when  the 
wind  waa  Uoiring  with  such  Ttolenoe  from  tbe  imti-rMt  at  Middletown,  a  aarU- 
wttl  wind  was  blowmg  with  equal  riolence  at  ■  p>^t  leas  than  aerenty  milea  dis- 
tant trma  that  pboe.  On  tracing  further  the  oonrss  and  direction  of  proettsled 
nbjeoti,  and  oompaiing  the  tjmea  when  the  tiotta  reached  diflEreat  plaoea,  tbe 
idea  Aaabed  npon  hia  mind  that  the  stonn  waa  a  yreyrsasips  vilurlmttd.  A 
aoDvictlMi  thna  forced  npon  bia  miad,  after  a  foil  anrrtry  of  the  bota^  was  not 
likely  to  kae  its  graqt.  Amid  all  bis  cam,  it  olong  to  bim,  and  waa  chevt^ed 
with  the  enthmiavn  osnal  to  the  atndsnt  of  nature,  who  ia  ooDadons  of  having 
baaome  the  honored  medimn  of  a  new  rerelation  of  her  myateriea.  Nothing, 
however,  eonld  have  been  further  fhun  his  mind  tlian  the  thooght,  that  tbe  Mi 
developnent  of  that  idea  wonld  one  day  place  him  among  the  most  distingniahed 
philosophers  of  his  time. 

For  aeveraiyeaia  he  was  deeply  eagnaed  in  oommerdal  pnrsntt*  in  thtt  pros- 
ecntion  of  which  be  removed  bis  re^enoe  to  the  dtyof  New  Totk.  Dnri^ 
this  period  he  took  an  ac^e  interest  in  the  a&bject  of  navigatjon  by  ateam,  de- 
viaii^  and  aeaniing  the  enaotment  of  lawa  for  tbe  oonvmienoo  and  oafoly  of 
paasengcsa,  and  also  in  pn^ecting  plana  of  railroad  oommnnination  betwvaa  Near 
Tork  and  the  West  and  N<»th.    Bat  ia  1831   Hr.  Bidg6eld  pariected  and 
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pti1ilDA«d  hli  tlie<«;  at  stornw,  of  which  Profeanr  Olnwtcil  girei  llie  feUowing 

"  I  ohiDced,  It  that  period,  to  meet  him  for  tbo  Cnt  timo  on  board  ■  BtewDbcM 
CD  the  wi^from  New  York  to  New  IlaTeD.  A  itnuiger  oocoried  me,  hmI 
ntodealljr  uked  leave  to  make  a  fuw  inquiriea  mpectiog  tone  obwrratioiu  I  bod 
recently  published  in  the  Amerlotn  Jonnu]  of  Science  □□  tha  nibjeet  of  htil- 
Htomu.  I, WW  •oon  •enslble  tbst  the  bumble  inqairer  wai  himaair  a  profioiont  in 
meleorologT.  In  the  conraa  of  tbo  convcraatios,  be  incidentally  brought  out  his 
theory  of  tbe  lawa  of  our  Atlautio  galea,  at  the  same  time  atatjng  the  UadiE^ 
Ekcto  on  which  hia  oonolnnoDB  were  (ounded.  Thii  doctrine  vaa  qnito  new  to 
me ;  bat  It  impreaied  me  eo  fiiTonbly  that  I  urged  him  to  ooDimanioate  it  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  Ibe  Amorloan  Joorna]  of  Science.  He  manifealed 
maoh  diffidence  at  appearing  aa  an  author  bdbre  tbo  Mientifio  woild,  profcaaing 
only  to  be  a  practical  man  Uttle  Telsed  in  xuraitiGa  diacaaaions,  and  nnaoemtomed 
lo  wril«  Sir  the  preaa.  At  length,  however,  he  aatd  he  would  eommit  bja 
thonghta  to  paper,  and  aend  them  to  me  on  condition  that  I  wonid  reriae  them  an* 
naaript  and  anperintend  the  preis.  Aocordlngly,  I  toon  reoelTcd  the  Grtt  ef  a 
long  acriea  of  articlee  on  the  Uwa  of  itorma,  and  haatened  to  procure  it>  iniertion 
in  tbe  Jonnial  of  Soienoo.  Some  few  of  tbe  atatementa  made  in  this  earliect 
deTelopment  of  hla  theory  he  afterward  foond  reaaona  Ks  modiiying;  bnt  the 
grtat  reotnrea  of  that  theory  appear  there  in  bold  relief.  Tliree  yean  sflerward 
be  pnbliibed,  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  aame  jonmal,  an  elaborate  artide  on  the 
hurrieanea  of  the  Weot  Indiea,  in  the  contae  of  which  he  givea  a  foil  aynopaia  of 
tha  leading  polnla  of  hia  dootrine,  aa  matured  by  a  more  extended  anolyria  of  tbo 
phenomena  of  itonna  than  lie  bad  made  when  h«  pnbMied  hia  Gnt  chdj.  I 
undentand  Ihia  theory  to  be,  anbatantially,  aa  fbQowa : — 

That  an  violent  galea  or  horricanea  are  great  uAirlwindt,  in  which  the  wind 
blow*  io  clrculta  around  an  oils  either  vertical  or  inclined ;  that  the  winda  do  not 
move  In  borixontal  circlca,  an  (be  naual  forma  of  hia  diagrama  would  aeem  to  indi- 
cate, but  rather  in  splrala  toward  the  aiiBiB  dewending  apiral  movement  exter- 
nally, and  OBoendiag  internally. 

That  the  directum  of  nvolulion  1i  alwaya  unifbrm,  being  fhmi  right  to  luft,  or 
itgainrt  the  «m,  on  tbe  north  ijde  of  tbe  cqoator,  and  from  left  to  right,  <w  wjtii 
the  mn,  on  the  south  ride. 

That  the  zelocily  0/  rDfattDn  incrcnaM  from  llic  margin  toward  the  centre  of 
the  itorm. 

Thai  the  whole  body  of  air  aabjected  to  this  spiral  rotation  iR,al  the  name  time, 
moviag  fitneard  in  a  path,  at  a  variable  rate,  bat  alirays  with  a  velocity  umcrli 
leai  than  ita  velocity  of  rotation,  being  at  the  miniinam,  hitherto  obeervod,  aa  low 
as  four  miles,  and  at  tbe  maximum,  for^-lhree  milea,  bat  more  commonly  about 
thirtf  DiHea  per  hour,  white  tho  motion  of  rotation  may  be  not  leai  than  from  ono 
hundred  to  three  hundred  milea  per  bonr. 

That  in  slonns  of  a  particular  r^'an,  as  the  galea  of  the  Atlantic,  or  tbe 
typhoons  of  the  China  seas,  great  uBi/omily  txirtt  in  rtgari  to  the  path  pur- 
lutd,  thoae  of  the  Atlantic,  lor  example,  usually  inning  from  the  oqnatorial 
regions  eastward  of  the  'West  India  Islandi,  pursuing,  at  Erst,  a  coarse  toward  tha 
north-weM,  aa  Gtr  as  the  htitudo  of  30°,  and  then  gradually  wheeling  lo  tbe 
nartb-eaat,  and  Ibllowmg  a  path  nearly  parallel  to  the  American  ooaat,  to 
the  c«l  of  NewfinDdlaitd,  antil  they  are  loM  \a  mid-octen ;  tha  entire  path 
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when  deliaeated,  naembliDg  k  panbolio  onrre,  wbiM  mpez  a  dmt 
of  30O. 

That  tbelr  dimtnneuM  are  fometimeaTery  great,  being  itot  lea 
thouaand  mlln  in  diameUr,  wbil*  their  jMlh  orer  tb«  oceao 
traced  tor  three  tfaonand  milea. 

That  tba  iarmuter,  at  aiij  given  plaoe,  Ma  with  InoreMiiig  rapidity  as  Ibe 
MDlreof  tba  wUriarind  ^iproachai,biit  riw*  at  a  mneapondliig  r«e  after  the 
eentra  haa  paaaed  by ;  and  finally, 

That  flie  lAenomena  are  tDOre  nnllbnD  in  large  than  in  amallitoRiiajaDdDxve 
uniform  on  the  ooean  than  on  the  land. 

Iline  lam  Mr.  Radlield  daimi  aa  >o  nmny  faelt  independeatlj  </  all  bjpotbe- 
aia;  ea  ftcti  dednoed  fmn  the  moat  rigonmi  indoclion,  whichwilt  ever  hold 
tne,  whaterer  view*  may  be  entertained  reqweting  the  oiighi  orcaaMe  ofatotniK 

The  mttied  adopted  bf  the  author  of  ihia  thec^y,  in  all  bia  biqairiea,— the 
method  w hioh  GtM  led  him  to  the  diaoorery  of  the  whirlwind  cbaractar  of  •tocma, 
and  afterward  folly  conflrmecl  the  doctrin?, — wa*  firit  to  collect  and  then  to  vA^ 
hi*  aa  many  reoorda  ai  poarible  of  Teneli  tliat  had  been  caosht  in  the  atorm,  in 
tnrioaa  parte  of  the  ooean. 

In  the  obaraoter  of  the  reaearohn  Iwlbre  n>,  oondooted  ai  they  were,  not  in 
the  ahadea  of  philoaophic  retirempnt  and  learned  teianre,  bnt  in  houra  redeemed 
bmn  the  preanng  STOcaliona  of  an  onerona  and  reapondUe  boaineaa,  ix  bvnnred 
from  the  aeaaou  allotted  to  ileep,  we  trace  qntljtiea  of  mind  that  bdong  only  to 


The  Idea  of  whiriwipda  i*  indeed  nach  older  than  Bedfidd  or  Reid,  b«ng  m 
old  ••  tiM  wtitinga  of  thePMlmiMand  lhePropbel8;atidweMfalyadmitrnrtlier, 
that  the  dwtriM  ut  ooean  galea  being  aomethnea  of  a  rataiy  chanolet  had  bee* 
hinted  at  by  aereial  wiitera,  ai  hinla  of  nieh  a  principle  a*  graritation  had  long 
pKoeded  Ibe  inieatigstiaiia  of  Newbin ;  bnt  the  honor  of  having  eetaUiahed  on  aal- 
Mbotory  cridenoe  Ibe  rotary  and  progreHive  cbaiacter  of  ooean  alonna,  and 
determining  thai  modea  of  action  or  kwa,  it  ia  dne  alike  to  the  memorj  of  the 
departed,  and  to  our  oonnliy'a  bme,  to  claim  for  Wijuuia  C.  EanniLD. 

Variooa  olher  eoDtribationa  to  aidenoeof  onr  departed  fKend  tonal,  Ibr  want 
of  apace,  ba  paaaed  by  with  hardly  a  notioe.  Sacharehii  publidied  meleondogi- 
cal  eaaaya,  hia  refxirti  cJ'  metaarolopeal  abaeTTationa,wluah  coDtain  maoj  oripoal 
hinta  of  nooh  valne,  Ua  paper  on  the  onrreota  of  tba  Aliantio,  and  bia  reaearobe* 
in  geology,  whiob  acoQ|Hed  tnMib  of  hia  atlenlion  dnring  Ibe  latter  yean  of  lua 
We;  all  of  whiob  apeak  Ihe  ^iHfiilofaaerTar,  the  jnJiotimaphikaopber,  tile  lorer 
of  aoienoe,  the  lorerof  hi*  connlry  and  of  hia  kind. 

Three  diMingniabing  mmka  of  the  Ime  pbilaaapher  met  in  William  C- Redfi^, 
— originality  to  dense  new  thingi ;  patience  to  inTealigMe ;  and  logieal  powen  tn 
draw  the  proper  oonolnnnn.  The  impreaa  of  tii  originaUty  he  left,  in  early  lifo, 
npon  the  iSlaga  where  he  rcndad  ;  he  afterward  imprinted  it  still  deeper  on  hia 
profenionBl  borineaa,  aa  naval  engineer ;  and  moat  of  all  on  hi*  aoientifio  hbora, 
hia  obaerratiDna,  and  hie  llieorica.  Originality  to  invent  witboat  patience  to  in- 
Tealigatc,  leada  to  haaty  and  wild  apecuUtlon ;  bnt  nnited,  they  ky  the  deep 
firnndationa  for  a  aerene  logio. 

In  aodetybewaa  conrleona,  nnoere,  npright,  and  beocralent;  in  bia  family 
tender,  afieotionate,  wiae  in  oonnael,  and  pare  in  example;  in  all  hiawalk  and 
DiBndeapcciallyin  the  chorcb  d'CodjadeToiitatidbambla  Chriatian." 
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X>AVi»  WimmoH,  (wboae  beqnnta  In  hia  iHt  ^31  and  T«rt«inetit  to  nriooa 
hiuiian«  uid  cdnaalkaial  inatitationa,  make  him  tha  UrgeM  pcomuary  benefetbv 
to  Biicb  abject!  thst  the  Slate  of  ComieotiODt  tat  jret  koawti,)  wu  bom  Jutnaiy 
17,  1778,  in  L*Tenh«m,  in  the  county  of  SaSblk,  England.  Hia  in«th«r  was 
MUa  Saiah  Blair,  of  Aynhire,  Sootland,  t.  papil  of  KEaa  Lnbelli  Oraham,  after- 
mtrd  BO  well  known  in  thia  oountr;  for  Chciitian  exoeDeuciea. 

Hia  bther,  Samuel  WatkjnaoD,  belonged  to  tha  dlventing  bod;,  a  direct  anow- 
tor  of  hia  haTing  been  a  nldiei  of  Cromwell ;  and  faia  own  hoaae  waa  alwaja 
open  to  otergfineD  of  thii  oloaa.  lie  waa  deeply  interested  in  the  war  with 
the  Amerioan  oo](»iea,  asd  aided  with  Edmond  Burke  and  the  other  ohampioiia 
of  OUT  oanae.  He  wm  a  woolea  raanubctorer,  at  a  period  when  wool  waa 
oombed  1^  hand,  given  out  about  the  oonnlrji  to  be  apna,  aeet  to  HoUtnd  to  be 
woven,  and  brought  bMk  to  Bigland  to  be  lold.  Inflneneed  by  the  diapodtion 
of  bia  lamil;  to  emigrate  to  Ameri««,  and  alao  by  hi*  own  predileatioDa  br  Araer- 
ioui  inalitQtiotia,  he  removed  to  thii  ooaotry  with  hli  family  in  I T95  residing  at 
MiddletowD,  Conn.,  where  he  died  ia  181S,  at  the  aga  of  aersnty  yeara,  uniter- 
■alty  reapected. 

David  waa  one  of  twelve  diildrEli,  and  received  bia  edncstioo  partly  at  home, 
at  an  endowed  grammar  aohool,  and  panly  in  a  school  near  Palgrave,  kept  with 
the  saaistance  of  her  husband,  by  Mrs.  Barbaald,  whoas  name  has  been  made  ao 
deaerredly  popolar  through  her  writings  fin  ohitdrcai.  Ha  aeqnirad  a  knowledga 
oT  bualneas  in  the  eonnting-ioom  and  atoro  of  Samoel  Corpe,  than  one  rf  the 
leading  merchanla  of  New  Tork.  Tha  death  of  two  brothera  of  Mr.  Watkinaon 
in  New  York,  of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  dialaate  to  that  city,  and  in  1799  bo 
removed  to  Hartford.  Here  he  oommenoed  bnuneiB,  in  t^  fill  of  1800,aasoola- 
ting  with  himaelf  his  brother  William,  and  » (ew  yew*  later  his  brother  Edward, 
under  the  firm  of  Watkinaous  &  Co.  In  1619  be  aasooiated  Mr.  Bknt  Clark  In 
hia  bnriiiesa,  and  in  1S35,  Alfred  Oill,  and  Bm  CUric,  Jr.,  were  admitted  to  the 
firm.    His  brother  Robert  Watkinaon  was  for  some  time  a  elerfc  in  the  hoose. 

In  1S41  Mr.  Watkiosm  retired  from  aetive  mercantile  pursnita,  having  by  bia 
energy,  industry  and  asgaeity,  achieved  a  handsome  fortune,  and  by  hie  uprigbt- 
DeM,  public  spirit,  and  liberally,  won  the  miiveiaal  rtspeet  of  the  commani^  in 
which  be  lived. 

Although  alosely  attenUve  to  his  own  baameas,  and  moderate  in  hia  own  person- 
al eipenditnrea,  Mr.  Watkinaon  never  withheld  his  infloenoe,  or  bia  puraa  froM 
any  enlopnse  which  promiaBd  to  advance  tha  geoeral  proapenis  of  hia  adopted 
home,  or  promote  its  religions,  moral  and  educational  interests.  Hia  name  ia 
found  aa  original  nibacriber,Biid  (raquonlly  a*  au  offioe-b«arer  la  eteryaBoeiation 
ineorporated  to  open  new,  or  improve  old  avenues  of  travol,  or  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  buBOieaa.  Be  waa  a  liberal  aubeeriber  to  the  fkmda  of  the  Amerioan 
A^lom  foe  Ae  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  be  was  a  dlreetor  and  vlce-prendent, 
to  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane, of  which  ho  waa  trcosarer  and  director, 
to  Trinity  Colle^of  whioh  he  waa  troatee,  to  the  Hartford  Female  Semluaiy,  to 
the  Hartford  Orphan  Aaylnm,to  the  Ilartibrd  Young  Men'a  Inatitote,  and  to  the 
Wadawortli  Atbentmim. 

But  Mr.  Watklnson's  liberality  waa  not  eonflned  to  theee  larger  and  permaneiit 
InatitBtMna.  He  was  slwaya  ready  to  listen  to  the  daily  appiicallon  for  aid  to 
objeota  local  and  general,  aiid  if  tke  otyect  appeared  to  him  worthy,  and  the 
n  HMgrkaleocM)  bf  Henrj  Baraiid, 
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afenti  liksly  Id  miy  it  brmrd  with  fiddit;  and  meoBM,  bs  gava  oheeiAiIlj,  and 
wftbovt  refeniDoe  to  the  ooBtribntiaiu  of  olhen.  He  judged  eaoh  oaso  anitaoim 
■  oim  abOi^  at  the  tune,  in  nfenoea  to  other 

Mr.  Wattinara  mw  «  member,  (and  athia  death  the  ddeat,)  oT  the  Fiial  Cod- 
gregationa]  dinrch  of  Ilartfbrd,  and  one  or  thoae  oanntant  and  liber*]  giTen  to 
the  great  reljgioai  eaterpriaea  of  the  da^,  whioh  hare  made  the  annual  oontribo- 
ttooa  of  that  ohnreh  remarkable  among  the  ohorchea  (rf  New  England. 

He  mnried  in  1603  MIm  OUria  Hndaon,  daughter  of  BardlU  Hodara,  who 
died  in  IS49,  leaving  no  ohiidren.  Hra.  Watkinaon  ii  grateTolly  lanuimbved  far 
hel  lOBDj  Chriatian  virtnaa,  and  for  her  wiae  and  carehlsdminiitration  c^  aereral 
■aeiy  eharitiee. 

AMumgb  Dot  endoired  mth  a  atrong  oonatitatioD,  jet  by  hia  temperate  hatsta, 
and  «ODatant  eierdae  in  the  open  tit,  he  enjoyed  almost  Dnlntermpled  bealth  to 
the  advaneed  age  of  eighty  yean.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  Deoember,  1857, 
after  an  DlneaB  of  only  tliree  daya. 

After  proTlding  liberally  tor  eaoh  of  hia  ne|^eira  and  neicea,  (thirty-one  iti 
aD,}  and  for  hia  paator  and  ■erenl  pononal  hri«tidi,  Mr.  Watkinaon  m^ca  tb« 
Ibllowing  bequeata  to  the 

HarUbrd  Eoapltal  and  Diapervary, $40,000 

Orphan  Aaytnm  and  Finale  Banefioent  Booiety, 30,000 

Jtneidle  Aayhun  and  Farm  Behool  br  neglected  and  abandoned 

aluUren, 10,000 

Libmiy  of  RaAraaoe  tn  eoanoatNa  with  Coinectkiat  Hiatwtcal 
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